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THE  first  English  translation  of  the  Essays  of  Montaigne  was  executed  by  John  Florio, 
Italian  and  French  tutor  to  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  and  is  entitled  :  "  The 
Essaies,  or  Morall,  Politike,  and  Militarie  Discourses  of  Lord  Michael  de  Montaigne, 
Knight  of  the  Noble  Order  of  St.  Michael,  fcc."  It  was  first  published  in  16()3,  and  i 
wufi  reprinted  in  1613,  and  again  in  1632.  The  form  is  a  single  volume  folio,  and  it 
is  dedicated — "  To  the  most  Royal  and  Renowned  Majestic  of  the  High-borne  Princess  I 
Anna  of  Denmark,  by  the  grace  of  (rod,  Queene  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland,  8cc."  The  Essays  are  prefaced  by  a  copy  of  verses,  in  Italian,  addressed  to  the 
same  princess  ;  a  preface  to  the  reader,  and  some  complimentary  verses  to  "his  deare 
brother  and  friende,  Mr.  John  Florio/'  from  "  Samuel  Daniel,  one  of  the  Gentlemen 
Extraordinary  of  her  Majestie's  most  Royal  Privie  Chamber."  There  is  also  an  en 
graved  title-page,  of  the  most  ornate  description. 

The  translation  by  Charles  Cotton  appeared  somewhere  about  the  year  1G80,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  date.  It  is  dedicated  in  the  following- 
terms  : — 

S'jt-i  :L 

"    To  the  Pir/ht  Honourable  GKOHGE,  ...  Marqulss,  Earl,  and  Viscount  Halifax,  Baron  of    ] 
Eland,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  one  of  Ills  firajesly's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council. 

"  My  Lord, — If  I  have  set  down  the  only  opportunity  I  ever  had  of  kissing  your  lordship's 
hands  amongst  the  happy  encounters  of  my  life,  and  take  this  occasion,  so  many  years  after,  to 
tell  you  so,  your  lordship  will  not,  I  hope,  think  yourself  injured  by  such  a  declaration  from  a 
man  that  honours  you  ;  nor  condemn  my  ambition,  when  I  publish  to  the  world  that  I  am  not 
altogether  unknown  to  you.  Your  lordship,  peradventure,  may  have  forgot  a  conversation  so 
little  worthy  your  remembrance  :  but  the  memory  of  your  lordship's  obliging  fashion  to  me  all 
that  time,  can  never  die  with  me ;  and  though  my  acknowledgment  arrives  thus  late  at  you,  I 
have  never  left  it  at  home  when  I  went  abroad  into  the  best  company.  My  lord,  I  cannot, 
I  would  not  flatter  you,  I  do  not  think  your  lordship  capable  of  being  flattered,  neither  am 
I  inclined  to  do  it  to  those  that  are  ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  say  that  I' then  received  such  an 
impression  of  your  virtue  and  noble  nature,  as  will  stay  with  me  for  ever.  This  will  either  excuse 
the  liberty  I  presume  to  take  in  this  dedication,  or,  at  least,  make  it  no  wonder ;  and  I  am  so 
confident  in  your  lordship's  generosity  that  I  assure  myself  you  will  not  deny  your  protection 
to  a  man  whose  greatest  public  crime  is  that  of  an  ill  writer.  A  better  book  (if  there  be  a  better 
of  the  kind— in  the  original  I  mean)  had  been  a  present  more  fitly  suited  to  your  lordship's 
quality  and  merit,  and  to  my  devotion.  I  could  hardly  wish  it  such  :  but  as  it  is,  I  lay  it  at 
your  lordship's  feet,  together  with,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  humble  and  most  obedient 
servant, 

"  CHABLES  COTTON." 

j . 


PREFACE. 


The  dedication  is  followed  by  this  letter  from  Lord  Halifax  :- 

•'  This  for  CHARLES  COTTON,  Esq.,  at  his  House  at  Berlsford. — To  bi>  left  at 
Ashburnc  in  Derbyshire. 

«  Sir, I  have  too  long  delayed  my  thanks  to  yon  tor  giving  me  sncli   an  obliging  evidence 

of  your  remembrance:  that  alone  would  have  been  a  welcome  present,  but  when  joined  with  the 
book  in  the  world  I  am  the  best  entertained  with,  it  raiseth  a  strong  desire  in  me  to  be  better 
known,  where  I  urn  sure  to  be  so  much  pleased.  I  have  till  now  thought  wit  could  not  be 
translated,  and  do  still  retain  so  much  of  that  opinion,  that  I  believe  it  impossible,  except  by 
one  whose  genius  cometh  up  to  that  of  the  author.  You  have  the  original  strength  of  his 
thought,  that  it  almost  tempts  a  man  to  believe  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  that  his,  being 
used  to  hills,  is  come  into  the  moor-lands,  to  reward  us  here  in  England,  for  doing  him  more 
right  than  his  country  will  afford  him.  He  hath,  by  your  means,  mended  his  first  edition.  To 
transplant  and  make  him  ours  is  not  only  a  valuable  acquisition  to  us,  but  a  ju&t  censure  ot 
the  critical  impertinence  of  those  French  scribblers  who  have  taken  pain*  to  make  little  casils 
and  exceptions  to  lessen  the  reputation  of  this  great  man,  whom  nature  hath  made  too  big  to 
confine  him  to  the  exactness  of  a  studied  style.  He  let  his  mind  have  its  full  flight,  and 
sheweth,  by  a  ovnerous  kind  of  negligence,  that  he  did  not  write  for  prai>e,  but  to  give  the 
world  a  true  picture  of  himself  and  of  mankind.  He  scorned  affected  periods,  or  to  please 
the  mistaken  reader  with  an  empty  chime  of  words.  He  hath  no  affection  to  set  himself  out, 
and  dependeth  wholly  upon  the  natural  force  of  what  is  his  own,  and  the  excellent  application 
of  what  he  borroweth. 

'•  You  see,  sir,  I  have;  kindness  enough  for  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  to  be  your  rival  ;  but 
nobody  can  now  pretend  to  be  in  equal  competition  with  you:  I  do  willingly  yield  it  is  no  small 
matter  for  a  man  to  do  to  a  more  prosperous  lover  ;  and  if  you  will  repay  this  piece  of  justice 
with  another,  pray  believe  that  he  \\lio  can  translate  such  an  author  without  doing  him  wrong, 
must  not  only  make  me  glad  but  proud  of  being  his  very  humble  servant, 

"'  HALIFAX." 

Mr.  Cotton  prefaces  his  translation  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  My  design  in  attempting  this  translation  was  to  present  my  country  with  a  true  copy  of 
a  very  brave  original.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  that  design,  is  left  to  every  one  to  judge; 
and  I  expect  to  be  the  more  gently  censured,  for  having  myself  so  modest  an  opinion  of  my 
own  performance,  as  to  confess  that  the  author  has  suffered  by  me  as  well  as  the  former  trans 
lator  ;  though  I  hope,  and  dare  affirm,  the  misinterpretations  I  shall  be  found  guilty  of  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  gross.  I  cannot  discern  my  own  errors  5  it  were  unpardonable  in  me 
if  I  could,  and  did  not  mend  them  ;  but  I  can  see  his  (except  when  we  are  both  mistaken),  and 
those  1  have  corrected  ;  but  I  am  not  so  ill-natured  as  to  shew  where.  In  truth,  both  Mr.  Florio 
and  I  are  to  be  excused,  where  we  miss  the  sense  of  the  author,  whose  language  is  such,  in 
many  places,  as  grammar  cannot  reconcile,  which  renders  it  the  hardest  book  to  make  a  justi 
fiable  version  of  that  I  ever  yet  saw  in  that  or  any  other  language  I  understand  ;  insomuch  that, 
though  I  do  think,  and  am  pretty  confident,  I  understand  French  as  well  as  any  man,  I  have 
yet  sometimes  been  forced  to  grope  at  his  meaning.  Peradventure,  the  greatest  critic  would,  in 
some  place,  have  found  my  author  abstruse  enough.  Yet  are  not  these  mistakes  I  speak  of 
either  so  many,  or  of  so  great  importance,  as  to  cast  any  scandalous  blemish  upon  the  book,  but 
such  as  few  readers  can  discover,  and  they  that  do  will,  I  hope,  easily  excuse. 

"  The  errors  of  the  press  I  must  in  part  take  upon  myself,  living  at  so  remote  a  distance 
from  it,  and  supplying  it  with  a  slubbered  copy  from  an  illiterate  amanuensis,  the  last  cf  which 
is  provided  against  in  the  quires  that  must  succeed/' 

With  reference  to  this  translation,  the  editor  of  a  later  edition  remarks  :  — 

"  Mr.  Cotton  has,  indeed,  succeeded  to  a  ni'iacle  in  his  translation  of  so  celebrated  a  piece, 
and  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  very  few  Fienchmen  now  living,  were  they  to  undertake  the 
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task,  would  find  themselves  capable  of  turning  Montaigne's  Essays  into  modern  French  with 
the  same  spirit  and  justice  to  the  author  ;  but  still  our  translator  was  not  altogether  infallible  : 
he  had  certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult  books  in  the  world  to  struggle  with,  and  he  complains 
of  it  himself  in  his  preface :  it  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  fell  into  such  mistakes,  which  we 
should  not  only  have  fallen  into  ourselves,  but  probably  have  committed  a  great  many  more, 
had  he  not  first  trod  the  rugged  way  before  us." 

The  same  Editor  states  that  he  has  altered  Mr.  Cotton's  prose  in  above  three  thou 
sand  places,  and  changed  his  language  where  Hfty  years  had  rendered  it  obsolete  or 
harsh. 

In  1776  appeared  a  new  edition  of  Cotton's  translation,  "  with  very  considerable 
amendments  and  improvements  from  the  most  accurate  and  elegant  French  edition  of 
Peter  Coste."  Of  this  version  there  was  a  reprint  in  1811.  It  exhibits,  in  many 
places,  just  corrections  of  Mr.  Cotton,  where  that  gentlemen  has  obviously  misappre 
hended  his  author ;  but  it  leaves  a  far  greater  number  of  errors  untouched  ;  while  its 
constant  "improvements,"  in  the  way  of  modernizing  Mr.  Cotton's  style  and  language, 
divest  his  translation  of  nearly  all  its  spirit  and  naivete.  I  also,  no  doubt,  subject  my 
self,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  to  the  charge  of  presumption,  for  having  in  my 
turn,  ventured  to  correct  Mr.  Cotton  j  and,  indeed,  I  have  had  it  roundly  objected, 
that  in  any  way  to  alter  Cotton  is  to  damage  Montaigne.  Having,  however,  read  and 
re-read  both  the  original  work  and  the  translation,  the  careful  comparison  I  have  made 
of  the  two  has  shewn  me  that  not  to  alter  Cotton,  in  many  places,  were  gross  injustice 
to  Montaigne  ;  and  it  is  solely  with  this  conviction  that  I  have  ventured  upon  the 
emendations  here  made.  I  most  readily  admit  that  Cotton's  translation  is,  as  a  whole, 
a  master-piece j  but  then  there  occur  in  it,  and  at  no  very  long  intervals,,  instances  of 
carelessness  which  greatly  detract  from  the  value  of  the  translation,  by  making  it  fall 
short  of,  and  in  some  cases  absurdly  misrepresent,  the  author's  meaning.  I  could 
easily  collect  enough  of  these  instances  to  make  a  new  chapter  in  the  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  but  this  would  be  as  ungracious  as  it  is  unnecessary.  One  or  two  illustra 
tions  will,  I  conceive,  suffice  to  form  my  justification.  In  chapter  55,  Montaigne, 
chatting  about  smells,  remarks,  En  la  plus  espesse  babarie,  les  femmcs  Sycthes,  &c.  "in 
an  age  of  the  darkest  barbarism,  the  Scythian  women,"  &c.;  which  in  Cotton's  version 
assumes  the  following  shape  :  "  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Barbary,  the  Scythian  women," 
&c.  In  chapter  56,  Montaigne,  after  quoting  a  curious  opinion  set  forth  by  Magaret 
de  Valois,  who  speaks  of  a  young  man's  saying  his  prayers  in  a  church  regularly  after 
visiting  another  man's  wife,  as  a  testimonial  of  singular  devotion,  says, — Mais  ce  nest 
pus  par  ceste  preuve  settlement  quon  pourroit  verifier  que  les  femmes  ne sont  gucres  propres, 
a  tr aider  les  malieres  de  la  theologie  ;  "  But  this  is  riot  the  only  proof  we  have  that  wo 
men  are  not  very  fit  to  treat  of  theological  matters,"  which  Cotton  thus  renders  : — 
"But  it  is  by  this  proof  only,  that  a  man  may  conclude  few  men  very  fit  to  treat  of 
theological  affairs  !"  Again,  in  chapter  57,  Montaigne  observes,  //  me  semble  que,  con- 
siderant  la  foiblesse  de  nostre  vie  et  a  cornbien  d'escueils  ordinaries  et  naturels  elle  est  ex- 
posee,  on  rien  debvroit  pasfaire  si  grande  part,  ti,  la  naissance,  a  Coysifvete  et  a  Vapprentis- 
sage, — "  Methinks,  considering  the  frailty  of  life,  and  the  many  natural  and  ordinary 
wrecks  to  which  it  is  exposed,  we  should  not  give  so  large  a  portion  of  it  to  idleness, 
either  in  childhood  or  in  apprenticeship  to  the  world," — which  Cotton  reads, — "  For 
the  frailty  of  life,  and  the  many  natural  and  accidental  rubs  to  which  it  is  obnoxious 
and  daily  exposed,  birth  though  noble,  ought  not  to  share  so  large  a  vacancy,  and  so 
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tedious  a  course  of  education."  Book  ii.,  chapter  *2,  Montaigne  says,  Ltiissons  ct'tta 
antrc  secte  (the  Stoic)  fuisunt  exprcsse  profession  de  Jiertt' ; — "Let  us  leave  that  other 
sect,  which  makes  an  express  profession  of  haughty  superiority;"  which  Cotton  con 
verts  into  this  sentence  : — "  Let  us  leave  that  other  sect,  and  make  a  downright  pro 
fession  of  fierceness."  In  another  place,  Cotton  subjects  his  author  to  a  sad 
imputation  :  Montaigne  (book  ii.  chapter  6),  speaking  of  an  accident  that  threw  him 
into  a  swoon,  says  that,  however,  J<  ni  adi'isdis  <!<•  commander  ([iCoii  donnast  101  chtral  a 
Din  femnie,  que  jeveoijois  s'empestrer  ct  se  fr'.tcitsxcr  d<nis  fc  cJionin,  i/ni  cst  uiontiifiix  ci  m<t- 
Idi/sc,  "  1  had  so  much  sense  about  me  as  to  order  them  to  give  a  horse  to  my  wife, 
Avho,  I  saw,  was  toiling  and  labouring  along  the  road,  \\hich  was  a  steep  and  uneasy 
one  5"'  this  Cotton  renders,  "  I  had  so  much  sense  as  to  order  that  a  horse  I  saw  trip 
and  falter  on  the  way,  \\hich  is  mountainous  and  uneasx,  should  lie  given  to  my 
wife,"  (Vc. 

I  trust  that  these  illustrations  will  sulliee  to  justify  me,  even  with  the  warmest  ad 
mirers  of  Cotton, — and  he  has  no  sinccrer  admirer  than  mxself, — for  the  departures 
which  I  have  made  from  his  translation.  The\  are  frequent,  it  is  true,  but  for  the 
most  part,  only  where  absolutely  required  to  restore  the  author's  meaninir.  The  stxle 
and  spirit  of  Cotion's  version  it  would  be  impossible  to  improxe  upon  :  ai,d  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  exprcsssing  the  opinion  that,  the  inaccuracies  in  question  being  now 
carefully  corrected,  the  present  edition  of  the  essays  of  Montai.uT-e  fullx  conn's  up  to 
the  definition  of  a  good  translation  suggested  l/\  Lord  Woodhouselee,  \i/.. — -"That  in 
which  the  merit  of  the  original  \\ork  is  so  completely  transfused  into  another  lan 
guage  as  to  be  as  distinctly  apprehended,  and  as  strouvjx  felt,  by  a  nati\e  of  the 
country  to  \vhi<  h  that  language  belongs,  as  it  is  to  those  \\lio  speak  the  language  of 
the  original  work."  Here,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  O/.ell's  Rabelais,  the  position 
!  might  be  even  more  strongly  put. 
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MICHAEL  DE  MONTAIGNE  was  born,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  "  betwixt  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  last  of  February,  1533."  He  was  the  third  son  of  Pierre  Eyquem,1 
Ecuycr?  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier,  who  had  seen  service  in  the  wars  beyond  the  mountains, 
and  had  brought  back  with  him  from  Italy  and  Spain  a  cultivated  mind.  The  description 
which  his  son  gives  of  him,  is  highly  interesting  :  — "  He  spoke  little  and  well,  ever 
mixing  his  language  with  some  illustration  out  of  modern  authors,  especially  Spanish  ;  and 
amongst  them  Marcus  Aurelius  was  very  frequent  in  his  mouth.  His  behaviour  was  grave, 
humble,  and  modest ;  he  was  very  solicitous  of  neatness  and  decency  in  his  person  and  dress, 
whether  a-foot  or  on  horseback.  He  was  exceedingly  punctual  to  his  word,  and  of  a  conscience 
and  religion  tending  rather  towards  superstition  than  otherwise.  For  a  man  of  little  stature, 
very  strong,  well  proportioned,  and  well  knit ;  of  a  pleasing  countenance,  inclining  to  brown, 
and  very  adroit  in  all  noble  exercises.  I  have  yet  in  the  house  to  be  seen  canes  full  of  lead, 
with  which,  they  say,  he  exercised  his  arms  for  throwing  the  bar  or  the  stone  ;  and  shoes  with 
leaden  soles,  to  make  him  afterwards  lighter  for  running  or  leaping.  Of  his  vaulting  he  has  left 
little  miracles  behind  him  ;  and  I  have  seen  him,  when  past  threescore,  laugh  at  our  agilities, 
throw  himself  in  his  furred  gown  into  the  saddle,  make  the  tour  of  a  table  upon  his  thumbs,  and 
scarce  ever  mount  the  stairs  up  to  his  chamber  without  taking  three  or  four  steps  at  a  time." 

This  gentleman,  with  some  instinctive  prescience  apparently,  of  his  son  Michael's  mental 
superiority,  formed  a  wish  to  have  him  educated  in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  the 
routine  then  gone  through.  Even  before  his  birth,  be  consulted  learned  and  clever  men  on  the 
subject,  and  on  these  consultations  and  his  own  admirable  judgment,  he  formed  a  system, 
as  Mrs.  Shelley  observes,  such  as  may  in  some  sort  be  considered  the  basis  of  Rousseau's;  and 
which  shows  that,  however  we  may  consider  one  age  more  enlightened  than  another,  the  natural 
reason  of  men  of  talent  leads  them  to  the  same  conclusions,  whether  living  in  an  age  when 
warfare  party  struggles,  and  the  concomitant  ignorance,  were  rife,  or  when  philosophers  set  the 
fashion  of  the  day:  "The  good  father  that  God  gave  me,"  says  he,  "who  has  nothing  of  me  but 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  bounty,  but  truly  'tis  a  very  hearty  one,  sent  me  from  my  cradle  to 
be  brought  up  in  a  poor  village  of  his,  and  there  continued  me  all  the  while  I  was  at  nurse,  and 
even  longer,  bringing  me  up  to  the  meanest  and  most  common  way  of  living.  This  humour  of 

1  Scaliger,  in  the  Scaligerana  Secunda,  is  reported  as  saying  that  Montaigne's  father  was  a  seller  of  herrings, — whether 
in  gross  or  detail  is  not  specified, — but  the  statement  is  a  mere  falsehood.  In  the  supplement  to  the  Chronique  Bordelaise, 
by  Jean  Darnal,  there  is  an  account  of  the  various  gradations  by  which  Pierre  Eyquem,  Seigneur  de  Montaigne,  ascended 
from  the  office  of  first  jurat  of  Bordeaux,  in  1530,  to  that  of  mayor,  in  1533. 

2  Montaigne  himself  mentions  the  surname  of  Eyquem,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  made  use  of  it  himself, 
He  says  the  name  was  still  borne  by  a  family  in  England ;  its  English  form  was  probably  Egham. 
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his  yet  aimed  this  end,  to  make  me  familiar  with  those  people,  and  that  condition  of  men,  which 
most  need  our  assistance ;  believing  that  I  should  be  more  holden  to  regard  them  who  extended 
their  arms  to  me,  than  those  who  turned  their  backs  upon  me  :  and  for  this  reason  also  it  was 
that  he  provided  me  godfathers  of  the  meanest  fortune,  to  oblige  and  bind  me  to  them." 

Next  came  the  question  of  education.  The  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  our  author's  father 
felt,  are  an  acquisition  of  great  worth  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  somewhat  dearly  bought 
under  the  system  which,  at  that  period,  universally  prevailed,  and  does  so  even  now,  to  a  great 
extent.  The  elder  Montaigne's  own  reading  being  confined  to  works  written  in  the  living 

c  a  o 

I    tongues,  he  was  the  more  anxious   that  his  son  should  be  early  made  acquainted  with  the  lan 
guages  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  he  meditated  long  on  the  received  modes  of  introducing  youth 
j    into  these  chief  vestibules  of  knowledge,     lie  was  struck  by  the  time  given  to,  and  the  annoy- 
J     anccs  a  child  suffers  in,  the   acquirement  of  the  dead  languages,  and  this  had  been  exaggerated 
to  him  as  a  cause  why  the  moderns  were   so   inferior  to    the  ancients   in   greatness  of  soul  and 
I    wisdom.     But   the   difficulty  which  he  felt,   the   expedient   he  devised  to  obviate  it,    and   the 
jj    result  of  this  expedient,  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  Montaigne's  own  words: — 

"  My  late  father  having  made  the  most  precise   enquiry  that  any  man  can   possibly  make 
|     amongst  men  of  the  greatest  learning  and  judgment,  of  an  exact  method   of  education,  was  by 
them  cautioned  of  the  inconvenience  then  in  use,  and  informed  that  the  tedious  time  we  applied 
to  the  learning  of  the  languages  of  those  people  who,  themselves,  had  them  for  nothing,  was  the 
sole  cause  we  could  not  arrive  to  the  grandeur  of  soul  and  perfection  of  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
\'    Greeks  and  Romans:   I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  to  be  the  only  cause  ;  the  expedient  my 
father,  how  ever,  found   out  for   this  was  that,  in   my  infancy,  and  before  I  began  to  speak,  he 
j,    committed  me  to  the  care  of  a  German  (who  since  died  a  famous  physician   in   France),  totally 
;    ignorant  of  our  language,  but  very  fluent  and  a  great  critic  in  Latin.     This  man,  whom  he  had 
j!    sent  for  out  of  his  own  country,  and  whom  he  entertained,  at  a  very  great  salary,  for  this  only 
ciid,  had  me  continually  with  him.     To  whom  there  were  also  joined   two   others  of  the  same 
nation,  but  of  inferior  learning,  to  attend  me,  and  sometimes  to   relieve  him  ;  who   all  of  them 
I1    conversed  with   me  in  no  other  language   but  Latin.     As  to  the  rest  of  his  family,  it  was  an 
I    inviolable  rule  that  neither  himself,  nor  my  mother,  nor  man,  nor  maid,  should  speak   anything, 
in  my  company,  but  such  Latin  words  as  every  one  had  learnt  to  gabble  with  me.     It  is  not  to 
how   great  an  advantage  this  proved   to  the  whole   family;   my  father  and   my 
mother,  by  this  n;ea>K-?  learning  Latin  enough  to  understand  it  perfectly  well,  and  to  speak  it 
to  such  a  degree  as  was  sufficient  for  any  necessary  use  ;  as  al.-o  those  of  the   servants  did  who 
were  most  frequently  with  me.     To  be  short,  we  did  Latin  it  at  such  a  rate  that  it  overflowed 
to  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  where  there   yet  remain,  and   have  established   themselves  by 
custom,  several  Latin  appellations  of  artizans  and  their  tools.     As   for  myself,  I  was  above  six 
years  of  age  before  I  understood  either  French  or  Perigordian  any  more  than  Arabic,  and  without 
rrt,  book,  grammar,  or  precept,  whipping,  or  the  expense   of  a   tear,  had  by  that  time  learned 
|    to  speak  ns  pure  Latin  as  my  master  himself.     If,  for  example,  they  were  to  give   me  a  theme, 
!i    after  the  College  fashion,  they  gave  it  to  others  in  French,  but  to  me  they  gave  it  in  the  worst 
Latin,  to  turn  it  into  that  which  was  pure  and  good  ;  and  Nicholas  Grouchy,  who  wrote  a  book 
dc  Comitiis  Itomanorum ;  William  Guerente,  who   has  written  a  Commentary  upon  Aristotle  ; 
George  Buchanan,  that  great  Scotch  poet,  and  Marc  Antony  Muret,  whom  both   France  and 
Italy  have  acknowledged  for  the  best  orator  of  his  time,  my  domestic   tutors  [at  college],  have 
all  of  them  often  told  me  that  I  had  in  my  infancy  that  language  so  very  fluent  and  ready  that 
they  were  afraid  to   enter  into  discourse  with  me.     Buchanan,  whom  I  since  saw  attending  the 
late  Mareschal  de  Brissac,  then  told  me  that  he  was  about  to  write  a  Treatise  of  Education,  the 
example  of  which  he  intended  to  take  from  mine,   for  he  was  then  tutor  to  that  Count  de 
Brissac,  who  afterwards  proved  so  valiant  and  so  brave  a  gentleman." 

"  As  to  Greek,  of  which  I  have  but  little  smattering,  my  father  also  designed  to  have 
taught  it  me  by  art,  but  in  a  new  way,  and  as  a  sort  of  sport;  tossing  out  declensions  to  and 
fro,  after  the  manner  of  those  who,  by  certain  games,  at  tables  and  chess,  learn  geometry  and 
arithmetic ;  for  he,  amongst  other  rules,  had  been  advised  to  make  me  relish  science  and  duty 
by  an  unforced  will,  and  of  my  own  voluntary  motion,  and  to  educate  my  soul  in  all  liberty 
and  delight,  without:  any  severity  or  constraint.  Which  lie  was  an  observer  of  to  such  a  degree, 
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even  of  superstition,  that  some  being'  of  opinion  it  troubles  and  disturbs  the  brains  of  children 
suddenly  to  wake  them  in  the  morning,  and  to  snatch  them  violently  and  over-hastily  from  sleep 
(wherein  they  are  much  more  profoundly  involved  than  we),  he  caused  me  to  be  waked  by 
the  sound  of  some  musical  instrument,  and  was  never  unprovided  of  a  musician  for  that  purpose, 
By  which  example  you  may  judge  of  the  rest,  this  alone  being  sufficient  to  recommend  both  the 
prudence  and  affection  of  so  good  a  father  5  who,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  did  not 
reap  the  fruits  answerable  to  so  excellent  a  culture.  Of  which,  two  things  were  the  cause : 
first,  a  sterile  and  improper  soil ;  for  though  I  was  of  a  strong  and  healthful  constitution,  and  of 
a  disposition  tolerably  gentle  and  tractable,  yet  I  was,  withal,  so  heavy,  idle,  and  sluggish,  that 
they  could  not  rouse  me  even  to  any  exercise  of  recreation,  nor  get  me  out  to  play.  What  I  saw, 
I  saw  clear  enough  ;  and  under  this  lazy  complexion  nourished,  a  bold  imagination,  and  opinions 
above  my  age.  I  had  a  slothful  wit,  that  would  go  no  faster  than  it  was  led,  a  slow  under 
standing,  a  languishing  invention,  and,  above  all,  an  incredible  defect  of  memory  ;  so  that  it  is 
no  wonder  if,  from  all.  these,  nothing  considerable  could  be  extracted.  Secondly,  like  those  who, 
impatient  of  a  long  and  steady  cure,  submit  to  all  sorts  of  prescriptions  and  receipts,  the  good 
man  being  extremely  timorous  of  any  way  failing  in  a  thing  he  had  so  wholly  set  his  heart 
upon,  suffered  himself,  at  last,  to  be  over-ruled  by  the  common  opinion,  which  always  follows 
the  lead  of  what  has  gone  on  before,  like  cranes ;  and  falling  in  with  the  method  of  the 
time,  having  no  longer  about  him  those  persons  he  had  brought  out  of  Italy,  and  who  had 
given  him  his  first  models  of  education,  he  sent  me,  at  six  years  of  age,  to  the  College  of 
Guienne,  at  that  time  the  best  and  most  flourishing  in  France.  And  there  it  was  not  possible  to 
add  anything  to  the  care  he  had  to  provide  me  the  most  able  tutors,  with  all  other  circumstances 
of  education,  reserving  also  several  particular  rules  contrary  to  the  College  practice;  but  so  it 
was  that,  with  all  these  precautions,  it  was  a  College  still.  My  Latin  immediately  grew  cor 
rupt,  and,  by  discontinuance,  I  have  since  lost  all  manner  of  use  of  it ;  and  so  this  new  plan  of 
education  served  me  to  no  other  end  than  only,  at  my  first  coming,  to  prefer  me  to  the  first  forms: 
for  at  thirteen  years  old,  that  I  left  the  College,  I  had  gone  through  my  whole  course,  as  they 
call  it,  and,  in  truth,  without  any  manner  of  improvement,  that  I  can  honestly  brag  of,  in  all 
this  time."  The  vigorous  idiom  of  Tacitus  and  Seneca,  which  had  thus  become  his  natural  lan 
guage,  had  doubtless,  through  life,  an  influence  in  him  greatly  over  the  French,  which  he  learned 
at  a  later  period,  as  it  were  a  foreign  tongue,  and  which,  having  only  just  been  nationalized  by 
Francis  I.,  was  as  yet  anything  but  a  langage  fait,  took  the  more  freely,  in  an  organ  still 
young,  the  form  given  it  by  the  earlier  impressions.  Locke,  in  his  Treatise  on  Education, 
seems  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  that  of  Montaigne;  so  far  admitting  the  plan  pursued 
with  our  Essayist,  that,  while  he  requires  that  a  child  should,  in  the  firbt  instance,  learn  his 
maternal  language,  he  at  the  same  time  lays  it  strongly  down  that  he  should  be  provided  with 
a  master  to  teach  him  Latin  also,  by  conversing  with  him  in  that  tongue. 

As  a  child,  though  of  a  gentle  and  tractable  disposition,  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  him  from  his 
quiet,  even  to  join  in  boyish  games  ;  but  when  he  once  began  to  play,  then  all  the  sports  of  his 
youthful  companions  seemed  to  him  in  the  light  of  serious  actions  ;  and  he  had  an  entire  repug 
nance  to  mix  up  with  them  any  finesse  or  trickery,  going  always  the  straight  way  to  play  as  to 
work,  and  keeping  to  it.  Yet  his  mind,  which  seemed  inactive,  did  not  fail  to  form  judgments  upon 
the  objects  which  he  became  acquainted  with,  and  he  digested  his  thoughts  freely  and  at  leisure. 
"  Yet  for  all  this  heavy  disposition  of  mine/'  says  he,  "my  mind,  when  retired  into  itself,  was 
not  altogether  idle,  nor  wholly  deprived  of  solid  inquiry,  nor  of  certain  and  clear  judgments  about 
those  objects  it  could  comprehend,  and  could  also  without  any  helps  digest  them  ;  but,  amongst 
other  things,  I  do  really  believe  it  had  been  totally  impossible  to  have  made  it  to  submit  by  vio 
lence  and  force.  Shall  I  here  acquaint  you,"  he  adds,  "  with  one  faculty  of  my  youth?  I  had 
great  boldness  and  assurance  of  countenance,  and  to  that  a  flexibility  of  voico  and  gesture  to 
any  part  I  undertook  to  act ;  for  before 

Alter  ab  undecimo  turn  me  vix  ceperat  annus, 

I  played  the  chief  parts  in  the  Latin  tragedies  of  Buchanan,  Gucrente,  and  Muret,  that  were 
acted  in  our  college  of  Guienne  with  very  great  form  ;  wherein  Andreas  Goveanus,  our  prii> 
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cipal,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  his  undertaking,  was,  without  comparison,  the  best  of  that  employ 
ment  in  France,  and  I  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  his  chief  actors."  The  first  taste  for  reading 
that  Montaigne  acquired,  arose  in  the  manner  which  he  himself  thus  relates: — "  The  first  thing 
that  gave  me  any  taste  of  books  was  the  pleasure  I  took  in  reading  the  fables  of  Ovid's  Meta 
morphoses  ;  and  with  them  I  was  so  taken  that,  being  but  seven  or  eight  years  old,  I  would 
steal  from  all  other  diversions  to  read  them,  both  by  reason  that  this  was  my  own  natural  lan 
guage,  the  easiest  book  that  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  for  the  subject  the  most  accommodated 
to  the  capacity  of  my  age:  for  as  for  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  Amadis  of  Gaul,  Iluon  of  Boimleaux, 
and  such  trumpery,  which  children  are  most  delighted  with,  I  had  never  so  much  as  heard  their 
names,  no  more  than  I  yet  know  what  they  contain  ;  so  exact  was  the  discipline  wherein  I  was 
brought  up.  This  made  me  think  the  less  of  the  other  lesson*  prescribed  me  ;  and  here  it  was 
infinitely  to  my  advantage  to  have  to  do  with  an  understanding  tutor,  who  was  wise  enough  to 
connive  at  this  and  other  truantries  of  the  same  imture  ;  for  by  this  means  I  ran  through  Virgil's 
/Eneids,  and  then  Terence,  and  then  Plautus,  and  some  Italian  comedies,  allured  by  the  pleasure 
of  the  subject  ;  whereas  had  he  been  so  foolish  us  to  have  taken  me  off  this  diversion,  I  do  really 
believe  I  had  brought  nothing  away  from  the  college  but  a  hatred  of  books,  as  almost  all  our 
young  gentlemen  do.  But  he  carried  hims"lf  very  discreetly  in  that  business,  seeming  to  take 
no  notice,  and  heightened  my  appetite  by  allowing  me  only  such  time  for  this  reading  as  I  could 
steal  from  my  regular  studies.  For  the  chid'  things  my  father  expected  from  them  to  whom  he 
had  delivered  me  for  education,  was  affability  of  manners  and  good  humour  ;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  my  temper  had  no  other  vice  but  sloth  and  want  of  mettle.  The  fear  was  not  that  I 
should  do  ill,  but  that  I  should  do  nothing.  Nobody  suspected  that  I  should  be  wicked,  but 
most  thought  I  should  be  useless;  they  foresaw  idleness,  but  no  malice  in  my  nature;  and  I 
find  it  falls  out  accordingly.  There  is  nothing,"  he  adds,  "  like  alluring  the  appetite  and  affec 
tion,  otherwise  you  make  nothing  but  so  many  asses  laden  with  books,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
lash  give  them  their  pocket  full  of  learning  to  keep.  "  Montaigne  thus  grew  towards  maturity, 
with  an  education  more  like  that  of  our  day  than  of  his  own.  In  the  management  of  those 
first  years  of  life,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  source  of  much  that  afterwards  marked  him 
out  from  others.  The  main  principle  of  teaching  him  every  thing  without  requiring  any 
conscious  effect,  or  producing  any  sense  of  struggle  on  his  part,  doubtless  disinclined  him, 
as  such  a  system  always  must,  to  encounter  hardships,  or  enu'a<_re  in  conflict  :  whence  partly  the 
indolence,  though  a  busy  indolence,  of  his  life  :  hence,  too,  in  a  great  degree,  his  reluctance  to 
admit  any  views  of  man  and  duty  which  required  him  to  regard  life  as  a  long  battle  against 
ignorance  and  weakness,  in  a  word,  against  evil :  and  which  estimate  the  highest  and  best  of 
our  thoughts  and  feelings  as  only  then  pure  and  active,  when  consciously  toiling  against  the 
stream  of  self- indulgence.  But  as  his  education  gave  him  not  only  ease,  but  also  know 
ledge,  and  opened  to  him  an  inexhaustible  source  of  mental  pleasure,  no  wonder  that  he 
became  a  literary  epicure,  and  made  the  gratification  of  every  whim  in  speculation,  and  to  a 
great  degree  in  practice,  the  only  aim,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  of  his  existence.  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  sound  structure  of  mind  and  body,  to  the  sturdy  manly  nature  which  he  partly  inherited 
from  his  father,  partly  owed  to  his  care,  to  the  strong  and  honest  minds  and  the  admirable  books 
with  which  he  was  early  familiarized,  there  is  under  and  around  all  this  capricious  idleness 
predominant,  clear,  homely  sense  and  apprehensiveness  for  truth,  accompanied  by  sincerity  and 
kindness  of  will,  the  natural  yoke-fellows  of  such  endowments,  which  give  both  the  most 
sterling  value  and  the  most  exquisite  charm  to  his  works. 

On  attaining  the  age  of  thirteen,  Montaigne's  taste  for  study,  and  perhaps  his  dislike 
to  military  discipline  and  vexation,  were  so  decided  that,  although  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
and  soldier  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  preferred  the  business  of  a  law-court  to  that  of 
a  camp;  and  although  the  same  distaste  for  restraint  must  have  disinclined  him  for  the  study 
of  the  mass  of  custumal  jurisprudence  which  at  that  time  overwhelmed  not  only  justice,  but 
law,  he  went  through  the  requisite  preparations,  and  became,  in  the  year  15-54,  one  of 
the  counsellors  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  to  which  office  he,  in  all  probability, 
succeeded  in  place  of  his  paternal  uncle  Busaguet,  who  died  young.  The  functions  of  this 
office  he  fulfilled  until  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  gave  him  an  independent  income.  lie 
has  been  accused  by  Balzac  of  allowing  his  quality  of  gentleman  to  make  him  so  ashamed 
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of  having  filled  this  situation,  that  he  never  makes  mention  of  it;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for 
even  so  late  as  1563,  in  writing  publicly  to  his  father,  he  signs  himself,  counsellor  of  Bor 
deaux.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  long  course  of  so  egotistical  a  work  as  the  Essays,  he  but  very 
rarely  refers  to  this  period  of  his  life  ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  with  regard  to 
his  own  professional  career,  it  is  certain  that,  while  engaged  in  it,  he  gained,  and  through  life 
retained,  a  bitter  and  scornful  disgust  at  the  mass  of  arbitrary  pedantries  and  cruel  wrongs 
involved  in  the  system  which  then  regulated  all  the  social  interests  of  his  countrymen.  Not 
withstanding  the  ordonnance  of  Francis  I.,  in  1539,  by  which  all  public  acts  were  ordered  to 
be  drawn  up  in  French,  these  acts  continued,  in  Gascony,  to  be  written  in  Latin.  Montaigne 
protested  against  this  practice: — "What  can  be  more  strange,"  he  observes,  "than  to  see  a 
people  obliged  to  obey  and  pay  a  reverence  to  laws  they  never  heard  of,  and  to  be  bound  in  all 
their  affairs,  both  private  and  public,  as  marriages,  donations,  wills,  sales,  and  purchases,  to  rules 
they  cannot  possibly  know,  being  neither  writ  nor  published  in  their  own  language,  and  of  which 
they  have,  of  necessity,  to  purchase  both  the  interpretation  and  the  use  ?"  He  was,  besides,  a 
warm  advocate  for  simplifying  the  law  and  making  it  uniform.  He  observes,  in  his  Essays,  that 
there  are  more  books  to  explain  law-books  than  books  on  any  other  subject.  There  is  no  end, 
he  says,  of  commentary  upon  commentary. 

During  his  life  as  a  counsellor  at  Bordeaux,  he  seems  to  have  made,  probably  on  business 
connected  with  his  office,  frequent  journeys  to  Paris  and  to  the  Court,  where  his  conversational 
powers  obtained  for  him  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Henry  II.,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  a 
gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber.  From  this  monarch,  also,  according  to  Dom  de  Vienne, 
he  received  the  collar  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  which,  when  young,  he  tells  us,  he  had  coveted 
above  all  things,  it  being  at  that  time  the  utmost  mark  of  honour  among  the  French  nobles,  and 
rarely  bestowed  |  but  at  the  time  Montaigne  received  it,  it  had  got  into  discredit.  Pasquier,  his 
contemporary  and  personal  friend,  tells  us,  however,  that  this  latter  distinction  was  conferred 
upon  Montaigne  by  Charles  IX.  As  to  his  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  his  close  intimacy  with 
the  Sieur  de  Pibrac  and  Paul  de  Foix,  his  countrymen  and  fellow-counsellors,  and,  above 
all,  his  familiar  connexion  with  the  Chancellor  de  1' Hospital  and  de  Thou,  announce  the 
high  degree  of  confidence  with  which  he  was  honoured,  more  especially  as  a  magistrate 
representing  the  interests  of  an  important  towrn,  at  a  period  full  of  the  most  important  events. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  he  was  at  different  times  consulted  by  men  of  a  prominent  position  in  that 
most  troublous  and  intricate  whirl  of  politics  which  then  agitated  France.  The  result  for  us  is, 
that  Montaigne  knew  mankind  on  many  sides,  and  in  the  most  different  classes.  He  was  in  a 
station  to  associate  early  with  the  highest  ranks,  even  with  kings,  and  of  habits  and  a  temper 
that  smoothed  his  intercourse  even  with  the  lowest.  He  had  learning  to  make  him  an  apt  com 
panion  for  scholars ;  practical  shrewdness  and  knowledge  to  procure  him  respect  from  the  world ; 
and  the  secure  and  easy  circumstances  which  gave  him  perfect  leisure  to  indulge  his  tastes  and 
fancies,  to  speculate  upon  those  of  others.  But  the  most  important  event  of  his  counsellor's  life 
at  Bourdeaux,  was  the  friendship  which  he  there  formed  with  Stephen  de  la  Boetie,  an  affection 
which  makes  a  streak  of  light  in  modern  biography  almost  as  beautiful  as  that  left  us  by  Lord 
Brook  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Our  essayist  and  his  friend  esteemed,  before  they  saw  each  other. 
La  Boetie  had  written  a  little  work,  entitled  ll  De  la  Servitude  Volontaire,"1  in  which  Mon 
taigne  recognized  sentiments  congenial  with  his  own,  and  which,  indeed,  bespeak  a  soul  formed 
in  the  mould  of  classic  times.  Of  Montaigne,  La  Boetie  had  also  heard  accounts,  which  made 
him  eager  to  behold  him,  and  at  length  they  met  at  a  large  entertainment  given  by  one  of  the 

1  This  little  book,  observes  a  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review,  seems  to  have  been  written  when  the  author  was  only 
sixteen.  It  is  a  declamation  against  the  lawless  government  of  many  by  one,  with  much  that  recals  Tacitus,  and  something 
that  resembles  the  political  writings  of  Milton,  but  having  a  pervading  tone  of  idle,  imitative  rhetoric,  which  is  all  but 
inevitable  in  the  work  of  one  so  young.  Though  doubtless  in  some  degree  prompted  by  the  miseries  of  France  in  that 
day,  it  is  chiefly  a  reproduction  of  the  sonorous  and  statuesque  republicanism  of  the  classical  writers ;  the  eloquent,  headlong, 
youthful  utterance  of  a  sharp,  clear  brain  and  glowing  heart,  to  whom  the  world  was  yet  but  a  stage  for  declamation,  while 
almost  all  the  outward  facts  of  "life  lay  concealed  from  him,  behind  the  scene-curtain.  Warmth  and  reasonableness  are  finely 
blended  in  the  book,  though  weakened  by  a  kind  of  abstract  vagueness,  a  dateless  no-where-ness  of  the  facts  and  topics. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  wayward,  fantastic  self-questioning  which  gives  such  charm  and  peculiarity  to  Montaigne.  But 
probably,  at  La  Boetie's  age,  his  friend's  writings  would  have  shown  much  less  of  this  than  now  appears  in  them.  For 
passionate  life  and  keenness  of  style,  the  "  Treatise  "  is  more  remarkable  even  than  the  Essays. 
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magistrates  of  Bordeaux.  They  saw  and  loved,  and  were  thenceforward  all  in  all  to  each  other. 
The  picture  that  Montaigne  in  his  Essays  draws  of  this  friendship  is  in  the  highest  degree  beau 
tiful  and  touching;  nor  does  La  Bolide's  idea  of  what  is  due  to  this  sacred  bond  betwixt  soul  and 
soul,  fall  short  of  the  grand  perception  which  filled  the  exalted  mind  of  his  friend.  In  the  trea 
tise  just  named,  its  youthful  author  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject: — "  Friendship  is  a 
sacred  name  ;  it  is  a  holy  thing  ;  it  never  arises  bat  between  good  men  ;  exists  only  by  mutual 
esteem  ;  supports  itself  not  so  much  by  services  on  either  part  as  by  goodness  of  life.  That 
which  makes  one  friend  certain  of  the  other,  is  the  knowledge  he  has  of  his  integrity.  The  sure 
ties  which  he  has  for  him  are  his  good  disposition,  fidelity,  and  steadfastness.  There  cannot  be 
friendship  where  there  is  cruelty,  where  there  is  disloyalty,  where  there  is  injustice.'7  Indeed, 
judging  from  the  whole  of  this  brief  but  admirable  work,  La  Bol:tie,  observes  Mrs.  Shelley, 
evidently  deserved  the  high  esteem  in  which  Montaigne  held  him,  though  apparently  very 
dissimilar  from  him  in  character.  Boldnos  and  vigour  mark  the  thought:-  and  style  ;  love  of 
freedom,  founded  on  a  generous  independence  of  soul,  brcal  r}  line  ;  the  bond  between 

him  and  Montaigne  rested  on  the  integrity  and  lofty  nature  of  their  dispositions,  on  their  talents, 
on  the  warmth  of  heart  that  distinguished  both,  and  a  fervid  imagination,  without  which  the 
affections  seldom  rise  into  enthusiasm.  The  friendship  of  Montaigne  for  this  admirable  person 
yielded  only  in  force  to  his  tenderness  for  his  father,  if  even  to  that  ;  for  while,  it  is  true,  he 
speaks  of  his  father,  in  several  places  of  his  Essays,  with  the  highest  veneration  and  love,  to 
Friendship  he  dedicates  one  whole  chapter,  in  which  it  is  observable  that  his  style  rises  and  be 
comes  as  energetic  as  it  is  full  of  soul.  Nor  was  this  friendship,  glowing  and  enthusiastic  as  it 
was,  a  passing  effervescence.  Nine  years  after  the  death  of  La  B>/;:tie, — whose  calm  and  con 
siderate  last  moments,  Montaigne,  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  has  described  in  the  most  eloquent 
and  touching  manner, — lie  tells  us  :  From  the  day  that  I  lost  him,  I  have  only  had  a  sorrowful 
and  languishing  life  :  and  the  very  pleasures  that  present  themselves  to  me,  instead  of  adminis 
tering  any  thing  of  consolation,  double  my  affliction  for  his  loss.  We  were  halves  throughout, 
and  to  that  degree  that,  methinks,  by  out-living  him.  I  defraud  him  of  his  part."'  Nay,  even 
eighteen  years  after,  during  his  journey  in  Italy,  in  1080,  he  tells  us  that,  while  writing  to  the 
Cardinal  d'Ossat,  the  recollection  of  his  loss  came  across  his  mind,  and  Use  tro/tva  7iial,  en  pcn- 
sant  a  son  ami.  Montaigne  did  not  regard  women  as  capable  of  the  same  high  order  of 
friendship,  but  his  physical  complexion  was  such  as  made  him  fond  of  female  society,  and 
the  character  of  his  mind  led  him  more  especially  to  seek  the  friendship  of  those  ladies  of  his 
time  who  were  distinguished  for  their  wit  and  imagination,  or  for  their  graver  powers  of  mind. 
It  was  this  that  induced  him,  in  the  one  case,  to  pay  his  court  to  the  authoress  of  the  Ilepta- 
meron,  the  gay  and  spiri'ucllc  Marguerite  de  Valois,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  carefully  studied  chapters  of  his  Essays  ;  and,  in  the  other,  to  address  to 
Diana  de  Foix  his  chapter  "  On  the  Education  of  Children,"  and  to  Madame  d'Estissac  that 
"  On  the  Affection  of  Fathers  to  their  Children.''  It  is  possible  that  his  notion  of  a  perfect 
tender  friendship,  which  he  in  vain  sought  for  among  his  female  acquaintance,  might  have  been 
realized  in  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  had  she  been  born  twenty -five  years  earlier  ;  and,  indeed, 
Madame  de  Bourdic,  in  her  Jlloyc  de  ^lordaiync,  describes  the  lady  in  question  as  being  in 
existence  at  the  same  time  with  La  Boetie,  and  sharing  with  him  the  heart  of  Montaigne  ;  but 
this  is  a  mere  poetic  fiction,  the  offspring  of  a  wild  enthusiasm. 

Montaigne  married  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  ;  but,  as  he  informs  us,  not  of  his  own  wish  or 
choice.  "Might  I  have  had  my  own  will,"  says  he,  "  I  would  not  have  married  Wisdom  her 
self,  if  she  would  have  had  me :  but  'tis  to  much  purpose  to  evade  it,  the  common  custom  and 
use  of  life  will  have  it  so  ;  the  most  of  my  actions  are  guided  by  example,  not  choice.  And  yet 
I  did  not  go  to  it  of  my  own  voluntary  motion  ;  I  was  led  and  drawn  to  it  by  extrinsic  occasions ; 
and  I  was  persuaded  to  it  when  worse  prepared  and  more  backward  than  I  am  at  present,  that 
I  have  tried  what  it  is.  And  as  great  a  libertine  as  I  am  taken  to  be,"  he  adds,  "  I  have  in 
truth  more  strictly  observed  the  laws  of  marriage  than  I  either  promised  or  expected."  His 
wife,  Franchise  de  la  Chassaigne,  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  de  la  Chassaigne,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  counsellors  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  sister  of  Geoffroi  de  la  Chassaigne, 
Sieur  de  Pressac,  author  of  several  works.  She  found,  in  Montaigne,  a  husband  kind  and  con 
siderate,  though  not  enthusiastically  attached.  We  read,  for  instance,  that  on  the  occasion  of  an 
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accident,  of  which  he  gives  a  picturesque  description,  the  first  thing  lie  did  on  arousing  from  the 
swoon  into  which  he  had  fallen,  was  to  give  a  horse  to  his  wife,  "  who  he  saw  was  toiling  and 
labouring  along  the  road,  which  was  a  steep  and  uneasy  one."  Again,  when  at,  Paris,  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  a  daughter  of  theirs,  he  sent  his  wife  a  letter  full  of  sympathy  and  kindness, 
accompanying  it  with  Plutarch's  Letter  of  Consolation  to  his  Wife,  written  under  similar 
circumstances. 

It  was  from  the  same  natural  kindness  and  ready  disposition  to  oblige  and  plearo  those 
whom  he  loved,  that  at  the  desire  of  his  father  he  translated  and  addressed  to  him  the  Natural 
Theology  of  Raymond  Sebond.  The  elder  Montaigne,  animated  with  the  rrdotir  which 
influenced  Francis  I.  in  encouraging  literature,  had  for  a  long  time  kept  his  house  open  to 
learned  men,  though  not  a  learned  man  himself.  Among  others,  he  had  received  as  a  guest 
Peter  Bunel,  who  warmly  recommended  to  him  this  work  of  Sebond's  as  one  very  useful  to  read. 
at  a  period  when  the  innovations  of  Luther  were  beginning  to  get  into  credit,  and  menaced  to 
shake  in  many  places  the  ancient  faith.  Montaigne  hastened  to  translate  the  volume,  and  pre 
sented  it,  in  its  French  dress,  to  his  father,  who  was  so  delighted  with  its  contents  that  he  had 
it  printed  and  published.  It  is  from  proofs  drawn  from  natural  reason  that  Sebond,  after  the 
example  of  Raymond  Lully,  here  undertook,  not  to  explain  the  mysteries,  but  simply  to  oppose 
to  the  innovators,  in  support  of  the  old  faith,  the  same  reason  with  which  they  sought  to  co;nbut 
it.  The  work  had  great  success,  especially  with  the  ladies  ;  and  Montaigne,  as  their  champion, 
and  as  the  vindicator  of  the  book  he  had  translated,  afterwards  came  forward  in  its  defence, 
both  against  those  who  charged  the  author  with  unlicensed  boldness  in  his  opinions,  and  those 
who  sneered  at  his  arguments  as  devoid  of  strength  or  foundation. 

It  was  soon  after  the  publication  of  this  translation  that  Montaigne  succeeded  to  the  chateau 
and  estate1  of  Montaigne,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  excellent  father,  who,  according  to 
our  essayist,  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that  the  inheritance  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Michael, 
would  be  wasted  by  his  indolence  and  carelessness;  but  Montaigne's  faults  were  ru'uative ; 
and  he  easily  brought  himself  to  regard  his  income  as  the  limit  of  his  expenses,  and  even  kept 
within  it.  His  hatred  of  business  and  trouble,  joined  to  sound  common  sense,  led  him  to 
understand  that  ease  could  be  best  attained  by  limiting  his  desires  to  his  means ;  and  by  the 
degree  of  order  necessary  to  know  what  these  means  were;  and  his  practice  accorded  with  this 
conclusion. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  engaged  our  author's  attention,  on  thus  becoming  entirely  master 
of  himself,  was  the  publication  of  La  Boe' tie's  Opuscula,  which,  together  with  his  library,  that 
beloved  friend  had  bequeathed  him,  and  which  he  now  sent  forth  to  the  world,  dedicated  to 
the  writer's  relations.  To  the  volume  thus  published,  Montaigne  added  his  own  account,  as 
addressed  to  his  father,  of  the  circumstances  of  La  Boetie's  death  ;  but,  probably  out  of  con 
sideration  for  those  of  the  author's  connections  who  were  attached  to  the  court  or  to  the 
public  service,  Montaigne  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  reprint  on  this  occasion  the  Treatise  on 
Voluntary  Servitude, which  he  perhaps  thought  might  be  made  a  sinister  use  of  by  party  spirit, 
in  a  time  of  fierce  faction  and  civil  trouble. 

From  this  period  Montaigne  seems  to  have  lived  chiefly  at  his  chateau.  At  the  time  of  his 
succeeding  to  this  property,  he  was  under  thirty-nine,  and  thenceforth  his  time  was  chiefly 
spent  in  reading  and  writing.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  loved  a  wholly 
sedentary  and  inactive  life.  Though  he  adhered  to  no  party,  and  shewed  no  enthusiasm  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  opinions,  his  disposition  was  inquisitive  to  eagerness,  ardent,  and  fiery. 
The  troubles  that  desolated  his  country  throughout  his  life,  fostered  the  activity  of  mind  of  which 
his  writings  are  so  full.  He  often  travelled  about  France,  and,  above  all,  was  well  acquainted 
with  Paris  and  the  Court.  He  loved  the  capital,  and  calls  himself  a  Frenchman  only  through 
his  love  of  Paris,  which  he  names  the  glory  of  France,  and  an  ornament  of  the  world.  In  one 
of  his  essays,  he  says  that  a  chief  reason  with  him  for  wishing  to  live  longer,  is  that  he  may  see 
the  completion  of  the  Pont-Neuf,  which  was  then  in  course  of  construction.  He  attended  the 
Court  at  the  same  time  with  the  famous  Due  de  Guise,  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards 


1  The  estate  to  which  he  succeeded  comprised  the  chateau,  and  eighteen  metairies,  or  farmS,  around  it,  comprising  one 
or  two  small  villages.    The  revenue  thence  accruing  was  about  2,000  crowns  of  the  money  of  the  time. 
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Henry  IV.  He  predicted  that  the  death  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  princes  could  alone  put  an 
end  to  the  civil  war,  and  he  even  foresaw  the  likelihood  there  was  that  Henry  of  Navarre  would 
change  his  religion.  At  a  later  period  he  was  at  Blois,  when  the  Due  de  Guise  was  assassinated  ; 
and  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  the  particular  period  of  which 
our  philosopher,  humane  from  sentiment,  tolerant  from  reason,  kept  himself  at  home,  apart  alto 
gether  from  either  party,  and  attached  to  his  king  by  an  affection,  as  he  says,  "  purely  and 
entirely  legitimate  and  political ;  neither  attached  nor  repelled  by  private  interest."  In  the 
whole  course  of  the  fierce  contest  between  the  Catholic  party  and  the  Huguenot,  Montaigne, 
though  a  firm  Catholic,  abstained  from  mingling  in  the  mortal  struggles  that  were  going  on. 
One  of  his  reasons  for  not  attacking  the  Huguenots  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  one  of  his  brothers,  M.  de  Beauregard,  had  been  converted  to  the  reformed  religion.  So 
high  an  opinion,  however,  was  entertained,  not  only  of  his  knowledge  of  the  events  that  were 
passing  around,  but  of  his  honesty  and  good  faith,  that  he  was  requested  to  draw  up  the  history 
of  them,  but  he  declined.  "  I  am  solicited,"  lie  says,  "  to  write  the  affairs  of  my  own  time,  by 
some  who  fancy  I  look  upon  them  with  an  eye  loss  blinded  with  prejudice  or  partiality  than 
another,  and  have  a  clearer  insight  into  them,  by  reason  of  the  free  access  fortune  has  given  me 
to  the  heads  of  both  factions  ;  but  they  do  not  consider  that  to  purchase  the  glory  of  Sallust  I 
would  not  give  myself  the  trouble,  sworn  enemy  as  I  am  to  all  obligation,  assiduity,  and  perse 
verance  :  besides  that  there  is  nothing  so  contrary  to  my  style  as  a  continued  and  extended 
narrative,  I  so  often  interrupt  and  cut  myself  short  in  my  writing,  only  for  want  of  breath." 

We  have  now  come  to  a  period  in  the  life  of  Montaigne,  to  which  the  highest  interest 
attaches.  It  was  towards  the  year  ]~>7'2  that  he  commenced,  in  his  retreat,  the  composition  of 
his  Essays.  "  When  I  lately  retired  myself  to  my  own  house,"  says  he,  ct  with  a  resolution,  as 
much  as  possibly  I  could,  to  avoid  all  manner  of  concern  in  affairs,  and  to  spend  in  privacy  and 
repose  the  little  remainder  of  time  I  have  to  live,  I  fancied  I  could  not  more  oblige  my  mind 
than  to  suffer  it  at  full  leisure  to  entertain  and  divert  itself,  which  I  hoped  it  might  now  the 
better  be  entrusted  to  do,  as  being  by  time  and  observation  become  more  settled  and  mature  ; 
but  I  find, 

Variani  semper  clant  otia  mentem, 

that,  quite  the  contrary,  it  is  like  a  horse  that  has  broken  from  his  rider,  who  voluntarily  runs 
into  a  much  wilder  career  than  any  horseman  would  put  him  to,  and  creates  me  so  many  chi- 
moeras  and  fantastic  monsters,  one  upon  another,  without  order  or  design,  that,  the  better  at 
leisure  to  contemplate  their  strangeness  and  absurdity,  I  have  begun  to  commit  them  to  writing, 
hoping  in  time  to  make  them  ashamed  of  themselves."  "  This  faggotting-up  of  so  many  divers 
pieces,"  he  adds  elsewhere,  "  is  done  in  this  way  :  I  never  set  pen  to  paper  but  when  too  great 
idleness  becomes  troublesome,  and  never  any  where  but  at  home;  so  that  it  is  made  up  at  several 
interruptions  and  intervals.  I  never  correct  my  first  by  my  second  conceptions  :  perhaps  I  may 
alter  a  word  or  so  ;  but  it  is  only  to  vary  the  phrase,  and  not  to  omit  my  former  meaning."  In 
this  particular,  however,  Montaigne's  statement  of  the  matter  is  not  consistent  with  fact ;  for  the 
edition  of  1588,  for  example,  contains  several  passages,  which  the  author  afterwards  altered,  or 
entirely  omitted,  to  the  advantage  certainly  of  the  work.  The  materials  which  he  possessed  for 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  his  own  mind,  the  stores  of  classic  intellect  and  experience,  were  unusually 
great  for  that  period.  His  own  library  was  already  a  good  one,  when  it  was  considerably  enlarged 
by  the  collection  of  books  bequeathed  him  by  La  Boetie.  In  this  library  he  spent  the  principal 
portion  of  his  time,  reading,  meditating,  and  writing,  or  dictating.  His  custom  was  to  walk 
about  as  he  read  and  meditated,  "  for,"  says  he,  "my  thoughts  go  to  sleep,  if  I  sit  down." 
His  mode  of  proceeding  appears  to  have  been  altogether  of  a  most  desultory  character.  He 
would  turn  over  the  leaves,  now  of  one  book,  then  of  another,  without  order  or  apparent  design; 
now  he  noted,  then  he  meditated,  and  anon  dictated,  as  he  walked,  what  he  had  thus  digested, 
more  or  less  maturely.  He  had  a  memory,  rather  of  ideas,  than  of  words  ;  what  remained  in 
his  mind,  he  no  longer  remembered  as  the  property  of  another.  But  let  ns  hear  his  own  account 
of  the  matter:  "  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  I  often  happen  to  speak  of  things  that  are  much 
better,  and  more  truly  handled  by  those  who  are  masters  of  the  trade.  You  have  here  purely 
an  essay  of  my  natural,  and  not  acquired,  parts  ;  and  whoever  shall  take  me  tripping  in  my 
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ignorance,  will  not  in  any  sort  displease  me  ;  for  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  become  respon 
sible  to  another  for  my  writings,  who  am  not  so  to  myself,  nor  satisfied  with  them.  Whoever 
goes  in  quest  of  knowledge,  let  him  fish  for  it  where  it  is  to  be  found  ;  there  is  nothing  I  so 
little  profess.  These  are  fancies  of  my  own,  by  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  discover  things,  but 
to  lay  open  myself.  They  may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  known  to  me,  or  have  formerly  been, 
according  as  fortune  has  put  me  upon  a  place  where  they  have  been  explained ;  but  I  have 
forgotten  them ;  and  if  I  am  a  man  of  some  reading,  I  am  a  man  of  no  retention ;  so  that  I  can 
promise  no  certainty,  if  not  to  make  known  to  what  point  the  knowledge  I  now  have  rises. 
Therefore  let  nobody  insist  upon  the  matter  I  write,  but  my  method  in  writing  it :  let  them 
observe  in  what  I  borrow,  if  I  have  known  how  to  choose  what  is  proper  to  raise  or  help  the 
invention,  which  is  always  my  own  ;  for  I  make  others  say  for  me  what,  either  for  want  of 
language  or  want  of  sense,  I  cannot  so  well  myself  express.  I  do  not  number  my  borrowings, 
I  weigh  them.  And,  had  I  designed  to  raise  their  value  by  their  number,  I  had  made  them 
twice  as  many.  They  are  all,  or  within  a  very  few,  so  famed  and  ancient  authors,  that  they 
seem,  methinks,  themselves  sufficiently  to  tell  who  they  are,  without  giving  me  the  trouble.  In 
reasons,  comparisons,  and  arguments,  if  I  transplant  any  into  my  own  soil,  and  confound  them 
amongst  my  own,  I  purposely  conceal  the  author,  to  awe  the  temerity  of  those  forward  censurers 
that  fall  upon  all  sorts  of  writings,  particularly  the  late  ones,  of  men  yet  living,  and  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  forsooth,  which  puts,  it  would  seem,  every  one  into  a  capacity  of  judging,  and 
which  seems  to  convict  the  authors  themselves  of  vulgar  conception  and  design.  I  would  have 
them  give  Plutarch  a  fillip  on  my  nose,  and  put  themselves  in  a  heat  with  railing  against 
Seneca,  when  they  think  they  rail  at  me.  I  must  shelter  my  own  weakness  under  these  great 
reputations.  I  shall  love  any  one  that  can  unplunie  me,  that  is,  by  clearness  of  understanding 
and  judgment,  and  by  the  sole  distinction  of  the  force  and  beauty  of  reason  :  for  I,  who,  for 
want  of  memory,  am  at  every  turn  at  a  loss  to  pick  them  out  by  their  national  livery,  am  yet 
wise  enough  to  know,  by  the  measure  of  my  own  abilities,  that  my  soil  is  incapable  of  producing 
any  of  those  rich  flowers  that  I  there  find  set  and  growing  ;  and  that  all  the  fruits  of  my  own 
growth  are  not  worth  any  one  of  them.  I  have  no  other  officer  to  put  my  writings  in  rank  and 
file,  but  fortune.  As  things  come  into  my  head  I  heap  them  in  ;  sometimes  they  advance  in 
whole  bodies,  sometimes  in  single  files.  I  am  content  that  every  one  should  see  my  natural  and 
ordinary  pace,  ill  as  it  is.  I  let  myself  jog  on  at  my  own  rate  and  ease.  Neither  are  these  sub 
jects  which  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  be  ignorant  in,  or  casually,  and  at  a  venture,  to  discourse 
of.  I  could  wish  to  have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  things,  but  I  will  not  buy  it  so  dear  as  it 
will  cost.  My  design  is  to  pass  over  easily,  and  not  laboriously,  the  remainder  of  my  life.  There 
is  nothing  that  I  will  break  my  brain  about ;  no,  not  knowledge,  of  what  price  soever." 

The  extraordinary  knowledge  that  Montaigne  displays  of  man,  in  all  his  several  relations, 
and  the  infinite  variety  of  historical  illustrations,  ancient  and  modern,  foreign  and  domestic, 
that  he  adds  to  his  own  experiences,  have  induced  many  persons  to  suppose  that  he  had  travelled 
beyond  the  limits  of  France,  at  the  time  he  composed  his  work,  and  M.  Villemain,  among  others, 
appears  to  entertain  this  opinion,  but  it  is  certain  that  Montaigne's  journey  into  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  was  posterior  to  the  publication  of  the  Essays,  in  March,  1580.  That 
which  has  deceived  some  biographers,  is  the  circumstance  that  several  features  in  the  Journey 
were  inserted  by  Montaigne  himself,  as  early  as  158-2,  in  the  edition  of  the  Essays  which  preceded 
that  wherein  that  work  received  the  last  form  it  assumed  under  its  author's  hands.  But  this  cir 
cumstance  proves  nothing;  for  in  every  new  edition  that  Montaigne  published,  he  added  something 
or  other,  by  way  of  bonus,  to  those  former  purchasers,  who  might  thereby  be  induced  to  buy  a 
copy  of  the  new  edition.  But  Montaigne  had  travelled  sufficiently  about  France,  and  in  suffi 
ciently  stirring  times,  to  give  him  an  extensive  and  varied  insight  into  human  character;  indeed, 
for  that  matter,  there  is  hardly  a  village  so  small,  wherein  a  man  who  understandingly  seeks 
for  this  sort  of  information  may  not  learn  a  great  deal,  and  our  philosopher  was  precisely  the 
person  to  obtain  it.  u  I  observe  in  my  travels  this  custom,"  he  says,  "  ever  to  learn  something  from 
the  information  of  those  with  whom  I  con  verse  (which  is  the  best  school  of  all  others),  and  to  put 
my  company  upon  those  subjects  they  are  the  best  able  to  speak  of."  We  have  mentioned  his 
frequent  visits  to  Paris,  where,  indeed,  his  attendance  was  required  at  intervals,  by  the  place  he 
filled  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bed-chamber.  He  was  at  Bar-le-Duc  with  Henry  II., 
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and  he  accompanied  Charles  IX.  to  Kouen,  probably  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  the  majority 
of  this  prince,  to  whom,  at  our  author's  instance,  were  presented  the  South  American  Indians, 
of  whom  he  speaks  in  his  chapter  On  Cannibals.  The  Abbe  Talbert,  in  his  Eloye  do  Mon- 
taigtic,  speaks  of  it  as  a  well  known  fact,  that  Montaigne  not  only  acted  as  secretary  to 
Catherine  de  Medici,  when  she  wrote  her  letter  of  instructions  to  Charles  IX.,  but  that  the 
letter  itself  was  the  composition  of  our  essayist,  a  statement  which  some  of  the  recent  editors 
of  Montaigne  have  concurred  in. 

As  Montaigne  advanced  in  life,  he  lost  his  health.  The  stone,  which  he  believed  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  painful  nephritic  cholics  that  seized  him  at  intervals,  put  his  philosophy  to 
the  test.  lie  would  not  allow  hi?  illn.'ssrs  to  disturb  the  usual  tenor  of  his  life,  and,  above  all, 
refused  medical  aid,  having  also  inherited,  lie  fens  us,  from  his  father,  a  contempt  for  physicians. 
There  was  a  natural  remedy,  however,  by  which  he  laid  great  store,  one  much  in  favour  at  all 
times  on  the  continent— mineral  and  Ihurm;:!  springs.  Tin;  de>ire  to  try  these,  as  well  as  a  wish 
to  quit  for  a  time  his  troubled  country,  and  the  sight  of  all  the  misery  multiplying  around  him, 
caused  him  to  make  a  journey  into  Ital\.  His  love  of  novelty  and  of  seeing  strange  things 
sharpened  his  taste  for  travelling  ;  and,  as  a  slighter  motive,  he  was  glad  to  throw  household 
cares  aside  ;  for  though  the  pleasures  of  command  were  something,  he  received  perpetual  annoy 
ances  from  the  indigence  and  sufferings  of  his  tenants,  or  the  (juarrels  of  his  neighbours  :  to 
travel  was  to  get  rid  of  all  this  at  once. 

Of  course  his  mode  of  proceeding  was  peculiar  :  lie  had  a  great  distaste  for  coaches  or 
litters;  even  a  boat  was  not  quite  to  his  mind  ;  and  lie  only  really  liked  travelling  on  horse 
back.  Then  he  let  every  whim  sway  him  as  to  the  route  ;  it  gave  him  no  annoyance,  but 
rather  pleasure,  to  go  out  of  his  way  :  it'  the  road  v.  as  bad  to  the  right,  he  took  that  to  the  left ; 
if  he  felt  too  unwell  to  mount  his  horse,  he  remained  where  he  was  till  he  got  better  :  if 
he  found  he  had  passed  by  any  thing  he  wished  to  see,  he  turned  back.  On  the  present 
occasion,  his  mode  of  travelling  was,  as  usual,  regulated  by  convenience:  sumpter- mules  or 
hired  vehicles  carried  the  luggage,  while  he  proceeded  on  horseback.  He  appears  to  have 
been  accompanied  on  this  journey  by  four  gentlemen,  his  brother,  the  Sieur  de  Mattecoulon, 
M.  d'Estissac,  M.  de  Caselis,  and  M.  de  Hautoy  ;  .Montaigne  retaining  throughout  the  direction 
of  the  journey,  and  having  things  apparently  all  his  own  way. 

Our  traveller  set  off  from  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne  on  the  22d  June,  loSO,  and  after  stop 
ping  for  a  short  time  at  the  camp  of  the  Marshal  de  Matignon,  who  was  then  besieging 
the  town  of  La  Fere  ;  and,  after  accompanying  to  Soissons  the  body  of  the  Count  de  Gram- 
mont,  who  had  been  killed  at  the  siege,  he  went  on  to  Beaumont-sur-Oise,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  oth  of  September,  and  where  he  was  joined  by  M.  d'Estissac  ;  the  other  gentlemen 
were  already,  apparently,  with  him.  The  party  then  proceeded  through  the  north-east  of 
France  to  Plombieres,  where  Montaigne  took  the  waters;  and  then  went  on  by  Basle,  Baden, 
in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  to  Constance,  Aug<burg,  Munich,  and  Trent.  It  is  not  to  be  sup 
posed  that  he  went  to  these  places  in  a  right  line:  he  often  changed  his  mind  when  half-way 
to  a  town  and  came  back;  so  that  at  last  his  zig-zag  mode  of  proceeding  rendered  several 
of  his  party  restive.  They  remonstrated  ;  but  he  replied  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  bound 
to  no  place,  but  that  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  ;  and  that  he  could  not  go  out  of  his  way, 
seeing  that  the  only  object  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  was  to  wander  in  places  before  un 
known  to  him  ;  and  so  that  he  never  followed  the  same  road  twice,  nor  visited  the  same 
place  twice,  his  scheme  was  accomplished.  If,  indeed,  he  had  been  alone,  he  tells  us,  he  had 
rather  have  gone  towards  Cracovia,  or  overland  to  Greece,  instead  of  at  once  to  Italy  ;  but, 
he  adds,  he  could  not  impart  the  pleasure  he  took  in  seeing  strange  places,  which  was  such 
as  to  cause  him  to  forget  ill  health  and  suffering,  to  any  other  of  his  party  ;  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  pursue  the  uneven  tenor  of  his  way  to  Italy  ;  and,  after  many  windings,  having 
visited  Venice,  which  "  he  had  a  hunger  to  see,"  he  at  length  found  himself  at  Home,  on 
the  last  day  of  November,  having  the  previous  morning  risen  at  three  hours  before  daylight, 
in  his  eagerness  to  behold  the  Eternal  City.  Here  he  had  food  in  plenty  for  his  inquiring 
mind  ;  and,  getting  tired  of  his  guide,  rambled  about  by  himself,  rinding  out  remarkable 
objects,  making  his  shrewd  remarks,  and  trying  to  discover  those  ancient  spots  with  which 
his  mind  was  familiar;  for  Latin  being  his  mother-tongue,  and  Latin  books  his  primers,  he 
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was  more  familiar  with  Roman  history  than  with  that  of  France ;  and  the  names  of  the  Scipios 
and  the  Metelli  were  less  strange  to  his  ear  than  those  of  many  Frenchmen  of  his  own 
day.  He  was  well  received  by  the  pope,  Gregory  XIII.,  who  felt  almost  grateful  to  any 
man  of  talent,  and  rank  who  would  still  abide  by,  and  stand  up  in  defence  of,  the  old 
religion.  Montaigne,  before  he  left  home,  had  printed  two  books  of  his  Essays  ;  a  copy 
of  these  was  taken  from  him  at  the  Custom  -  house  at  Koine,  and  underwent  a  censor 
ship  ;  several  faults  were  found,  which  he  particularizes  in  the  Diary,  but  Montaigne  took 
this  fault-finding  very  easily,  saying  that  he  had  put  down  the  things  in  question  as  his 
real  opinions,  and  did  not  regard  them  as  errors,  and  that,  in  several  cases,  the  censor  had 
altogether  mistaken  his  meaning.  '  The  authority  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  was  a 
man  of  sense,  who  readily  admitting  the  explanations  offered  by  our  essayist,  the  censures 
were  not  insisted  upon ;  and  when  Montaigne  left  Home,  and  took  leave  of  the  prelate  who 
had  discoursed  with  him  on  the  subject,  the  latter  paid  him  a  high  compliment  as  to  the 
uprightness  of  his  intentions,  his  affection  for  tlie  church,  and  his  talents ;  adding,  that  the 
authorities  at  Koine  thought  so  highly  of  his  candour  and  conscientiousness,  that  they  left 
it  entirely  to  him  to  make  what  alterations  he  thought  necessary,  in  another  edition  ;  and, 
finally,  our  author  was  earnestly  requested  to  continue  to  aid  the  church  with  his  eloquence, 
and  to  remain  where  he  was,  away  from  the  troubles  of  his  native  country.  Montaigne's 
vanity  was  highly  tickled  with  all  these  courtesies,  though  he  speaks  of  them  as  mere  words 
of  course  5  and  his  satisfaction  was  completed  by  his  being  invested  with  the  citizenship  of 
Rome,  in  a  papal  bull,  pompous  in  seals  and  golden  letters,  and  most  gracious  in  its  expressions. 
Nothing,  he  tells  us,  ever  pleased  him  more  than  this  honour,  empty  as  it  might  seem,  and  he 
had  employed  to  obtain  it,  he  says,  all  his  five  senses,  for  the  sake  of  the  ancient  glory  and 
present  holiness  of  the  city. 

The  descriptions  (observes  Mrs.  Shelley)  which  he  gives  of  Rome,  of  the  Pope,  and  all  he 
saw,  are  short,  but  drawn  with  a  master's  hand — graphic,  original,  and  just ;  and  such  is  the 
unaltered  appearance  of  the  Eternal  City,  that  his  pages  describe  it  as  it  now  is,  with  as  much 
fidelity  as  they  did  when  he  saw  it  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds 
delighted  him  ;  the  air  seemed  to  him  the  most  agreeable  he  had  ever  felt ;  and  the  perpetual 
excitement  of  inquiry  in  which  he  lived,  his  visits  to  antiquities,  and  to  various  beautiful  and 
memorable  spots,  delighted  him  ;  and  neither  at  home  nor  abroad  was  he  once  visited  by  gloom 
or  melancholy,  which  he  calls  his  death. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  he  left  Rome,  and,  passing  by  the  eastern  road  and  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  he  visited  Loretto,  where  he  displayed  his  piety  by  presenting  a  silver  ex-voto,  and 
performing  various  religious  duties,  which  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  Catholic  faith.  In  the 
month  of  May  he  arrived  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  whither  he  had  repaired  for  the  sake  of  the 
waters,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Bagno  della  Villa,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
interval,  during  which  he  visited  Florence  and  Pisa,  he  remained  till  September.  On  the  7th  of 
that  month,  he  received  letters  to  inform  him  that  he  had  been  elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  a 
circumstance  which  forced  him  to  hasten  his  return,  though  he  did  not  leave  Italy  without  again 
visiting  Rome.  His  journey  home  during  winter,  although  rendered  painful  by  physical  suffer 
ing,  was  yet  tortuous  and  wandering  among  the  northern  Italian  towns.  He  re-entered  France 
by  Mont-Cenis,  and,  visiting  Lyons,  continued  his  route  through  Auvergne  and  Perigord,  and 
arrived  at  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne  on  the  30th  of  November,  having  been  absent  seventeen 
months  and  eight  days. 

Of  the  journey  thus  performed,  we  have  a  Diary,  written  partly  in  Montaigne's  own  hand, 
partly  dictated  to  his  valet,  who,  though  he  speaks  of  his  master  in  the  third  person,  evidently 
wrote  only  the  words  dictated.  This  work,  observes  Mrs.  Shelley,  is  singularly  interesting. 
It  seems  to  tell  us  more  of  Montaigne  than  the  Essays  themselves  ;  or  rather,  it  confirms  much 
said  in  those,  by  relating  many  things  omitted,  and  throws  a  new  light  on  various  portions  of 
his  character.  For  instance,  we  find  that  the  eager  curiosity  of  his  mind  led  him  to  inquire  into 
the  tenets  of  the  Protestants  ;  and  that  at  the  Swiss  towns  he  was  accustomed,  on  arriving,  to 
seek  out  with  all  speed  some  theologian,  whom  he  invited  to  dinner,  and  from  whom  he  enquired 
the  particular  tenets  of  the  various  sects.  There  creeps  out,  also,  an  almost  unphilosophical 
dislike  of  his  own  country,  springing  from  the  miserable  state  into  which  civil  war  had  brought 
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assailed  him  ;  for,  to  complete  his  misery,  and  that  of  his  countrymen,  a  pestilent  fever  broke 
out  in  158(5,  and  devastated  Guycnne.  Montaigne's  own  account  of  this  horrible  visitation  runs 
thus: — "  But  behold  another  aggravation  of  the  evil,  which  betel  me  in  the  tail  of  the  rest. 
Botfi  without  doors  and  within,  I  was  assaulted  with  a  plague,  most  violent  in  comparison  of 
all  others:  I  had  to  suffer  this  pleasant  condition,  that  the  sight  of  my  house  was  frightful  to 
me;  whatever  I  had  there  was  without  guard,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  every  one.  I  myself, 
who  am  of  so  hospitable  a  nature,  was  myself  in  very  great  distress  for  a  retreat  for  my  familv  ; 
a  wild  and  scattered  family,  frightful  both  to  its  friends  and  itself,  and  filling  every  place  with 
horror  where  it  attempted  to  settle  ;  having  to  >hiu  abode  as  soon  as  anyone's  finger  began 
to  ache  ;  all  diseases  arc  then  concluded  to  be  the  plague,  and  people  do  not  stay  to  examine 
what  they  are.  And  thy  mischief  is,  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  in  every  danger  that  a 
man  conies  near,  he  must  undergo  a  quarantine  in  the  su-pense  of  his  infirmity,  your  imagination 
all  that  while  tormenting  you  at  pleasure,  and  turning  even  your  health  itself  into  a  fever.  Yet 
all  this  would  have  gone  the  less  to  my  heart,  had  I  not  withal  been  compelled  to  be  sensible 
of  others'  sufferings,  and  miserably  to  serve  >ix  months  together  for  a  guide  to  this  caravan  : 
for  I  carry  my  own  antidotes  within  my  sell',  which  are  resolution  and  patience.  Apprehension, 
which  is  particularly  to  be  feared  in  this  disease,  does  not  much  trouble  me  ;  and  if,  being  alone, 
I  should  have  taken  it.  it  had  been  a  more  sprightly  and  a  longer  Might :  'tis  a  kind  of  death 
that  I  do  not  think  of  the  worse  sort  ;  'tis  usually  short,  stupid,  without  pain,  and  consoled  by 
the  public  condition  ;  without  ceremony,  without  mourning,  and  without  a  crowd.  But  as  to 
the  people  about  us,  the  hundredth  part  of  them  could  not  be  saved.  In  this  place,  my  greatest 
revenue  is  manual  :  what  a  hundred  men  ploughed  for  me  lay  a  long  time  fallow." 

In  another  place  he  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  how,  on  one  occasion,  by  presence  of 
mind  and  self-possession,  he  saved  bis  castle  from  pilhyire  ;  and  elsewhere  he  relates  a  somewhat 
similar  anecdote  of  the  manner  in  which  he  got  out  of  the  clutches  of  a  party  of  the  gentlemen 
freebooters,  who  then  perambulated  the  country,  seeking  what  they  might  devour. 

Montaigne's  family  were  long-lived  ;  but  In:  himself  attained  no  great  age,  and  his  latter 
j'ears  were  disturbed  by  great  suli'i  ring.  Living  in  constant  expectation  of  d.-ath.  he  was 
always  prepared  for  it;  his  affairs  were  arranged,  and  he  was  ready  to  fulfil  all  the  last  duties 
of  his  religion,  as  soon  a.>  he  felt  himself  attacked  by  any  of  the  frequent  fevers  that  assailed 
him.  One  of  the  last  and  most  agreeable  events  of  his  life  was  his  friendship  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Gournay.  In  his  Third  Book  he  tells  us  nothing  of  this  friend,  so  worthy  of  the  name,  who 
came  to  console  the  philosopher,  suffering  under  the  public  miseries  and  his  own  ufHictions  of 
body  ;  but  he  makes  her  the  subject  of  an  addition  to  the  17th  chapter  of  Book  II.  ;  where,  in 
the  enumeration  he  gives  us  of  the  persons  of  his  own  time,  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
greatness  of  mind,  lie1  distinguishes  his  Jllb:  d'all'tancc,  Marie  de  Gournay.  His  picture  of  her 
is  not  only  delightful  as  a  testimony  of  her  merits,  but  a  proof  of  the  unfailing  enthusiasm  and 
warmth  of  his  own  heart,  which  even  in  suffering  and  decay  equally  allied  itself  to  kindred 
merit.  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  was  afterwards  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  and  excel 
lent  women  of  her  time,  and  was  honoured  by  the  abuse  of  pedants,  who  attacked  her  personal 
appearance  and  her  age,  in  revenge  for  her  transcending  even  their  sex  in  accomplishments  and 
understanding  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  regarded  with  respect  and  friendship  by  the 
first  men  of  the  day.1  At  the  time  when  Montaigne  first  saw  her,  which  was  during  a  Ion"" 
visit  he  made  to  Paris,  after  his  mayoralty  at  Bordeaux  was  ended,  she  wasvery  young,  but 
she  had  conceived  an  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration  of  him  from  reading  his  Essays,  and 
she  called  upon,  and  requested  and  obtained  his  acquaintance,  which  soon  ripened  into  earnest 
friendship.  She  afterwards,  in  company  with  her  mother,  visited  him  at  Montaigne,  and  he 
paid  them,  in  return,  several  visits  at  their  chateau  in  Normandy,  where  he  remained,  on  the 
whole,  three  months.  Another  adoption,  very  agreeable  to  his  vanity,  was  that  of  his  philosophy 
by  Chamon,  who  became  acquainted  with  him  at  Bordeaux,  in  1089,  and  yith  whom  he  after- 


^  i  Besides  her  other  works,  this  lady  is  the  author  of  a  little  volume,  not  mentioned  or  contained  in  the  editions  of  her 
writings,  that  appeared  in  1026,  16:31,  and  l6ll,  and  unknown  to  M.  Barbier:  Btcnvcnue.  du  moiisei/fiieur  le  due  d'Anjou, 
d^diee  u  la  screnissime  reptibliquc  de  Venisc,  son  parrain  dcsignc,  par  mademoiselle  de  G.  Paris,  Bourri/uajit,  1608,' 
This  Duke  of  Anjou  was  Gaston,  due  d'Orleans,  second  son  of  Henry  IV. 
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wards  contracted  a  warm  friendship.  The  theologian  became  the  pupil  of  the  philosopher,  and 
his  Treatise  on  Wisdom  is  little  more  than  a  development  of  the  maxims  and  lessons  of  his 
master,  fully  justifying,  if  it  were  needed,  the  title  of  Breviaire  des  lionnetes  gens,  that  Cardinal 
du  Perron  assigned  to  Montaigne's  Essays.  The  pupil,  however,  was  much  less  read  than  the 
master,  who,  very  soon  after  the  first  publication  of  his  work,  was  so  much  in  vogue,  —  notwith 
standing  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay's  somewhat  unaccountable  complaint  as  to  the  coldness  of 
its  reception,  —  that  edition  after  edition  was  called  for,  and  the  Essays  of  Montaigne  were  to 
be  found  on  the  table  of  every  gentleman  in  France  that  could  read  aught  beyond  his  other 
breviary,  and,  ere  long,  became  known,  by  the  medium  of  translations,  in  Italy,  England,  and 
other  countries. 

The  disease  which  more  immediately  occasioned  the  death  of  Montaigne  was  a  quinsy,  that 
brought  on  a  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  in  which  condition  he  remained  three  whole  days,  with 
all  his  senses  about  him,  but  unable  to  speak.  Even  now  his  presence  of  mind,  his  philosophy, 
and  his  kind  heart,  did  not  forsake  him.  It  is  related  of  him,  by  Bernard  Antoine,  in  his 
Commcntaire  sur  la  Coutume  de  Bordeaux,  that  Montaigne,  "  feeling  the  approach  of  death, 
got  out  of  bed  in  his  shirt,  and,  putting  on  his  dressing-gown,  opened  the  door  of  his  chamber, 
and,  writing  word  for  all  his  servants  and  others,  to  whom  he  had  left  legacies,  to  be  called 
together,  paid  them  the  sums  he  had  respectively  bequeathed  them,  foreseeing  the  difficulty  they 
laight  have  in  obtaining  the  amount  from  his  heirs."  Getting  worse  and  worse,  he  requested  his 
wife,  in  writing,  to  send  for  some  gentlemen,  his  neighbours  ;  and  when  they  were  all  assembled, 
he  caused  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  his  chamber.  At  the  moment  of  the  elevation,  he  attempted 
to  rise,  but  could  not,  and,  with  his  hands  crossed,  fell  back  fainting,  and  in  this  act  of  devotion 
expired,  on  the  13th  September,  1592,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  presenting  in  his  death, 
says  Pasquier,  a  fine  mirror  of  the  interior  of  his  soul.  He  was  buried  at  Bordeaux,  in  the 
church  of  the  Feuillans,  where  his  widow  had  a  monument  erected  to  him,  with  inscriptions  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  as  follow  :  — 

D.  o.  M.  s. 

Michaeli  Montano  Petrocorensi  Petri  F.  Grimundi.  N.  Kemundi  Pron.  Equiti  torquato,  civi  Romano,  civitatis 
Biturigum  Viviscorum  ex-Majori,  viro  ad  naturte  gloriam  nato  Quojus  morum  suavitudo,  ingenii  acumen,  ex  tempo- 
ralis  facundia,  et  incomparabile  judiciutn  supra  humanam  sortem  sestimata  sunt.  Qui  amicos  usus  reges  maximos,  ct 
terrse  Galliaa  primores  viros,  ipsos  etiam  scquiorum  partium  priestites,  tamen  etsi  pjitriarunx  legum,  et  sacrorum  avito- 
rum  retinentissimus,  sine  quojusquam  offeusa,  i-ine  palpo,  aut  pipulo,  universis  populatira  gratus,  utque  antidhac  semper 
advorsus  omnes  dolorum  minacias  mienitam  sapientiara  lahris  et  libris  professtis,  ita  in  procinctu  fati  cum  morbo  pertiria- 
citer  inimico  diutim  validissime  conluctatus,  tandem  dicta  factis  exicquando,  polcrie  vitze  polcram  puusam  cum  Deo 
volente  fecit. 

Vixit  ann.  LIX.  mens.  VII.  dieb.  XI.     Obiit  anno  salutis  CIOIOVIIIC.  idib.  Septcmb. 

Francisca  Chassanea  ad  luctum  perpetuum  heu  relicta  marito  dolcissimo  uuivira  unijugo,  et  bene  merenti 
mrerens  P.  C. 


Hpiov,  uwiQ  iSojv,  /y$'  ovvo/j,a  TOVfiov  tpMTitQ, 
MorvOavE  MovravoQ'  Tlaveo  Bap^oiraQfiv. 

Oi>x  tjwa  ravra,  Se^ag,  yivop  £v-yfvtp,  oXgec  di'o\Goc, 
H^oirraffiai,  dwdpsig,  truly  via  Qvi}Ta  ri'^jyc- 

ObpavoQtv  ^ciT^rjv,  Btiov  fyvTov^  eig  %0oi>a  KeXruiv, 
Ov  (JofyoQ  E\\r']V(jJv  oycfoof,  bvrt  TinroQ. 

ALKTOVIWV'  a\\'  tfQ  TTCIVTIOV  avrci^ioQ  aXXwv, 
Tiy^  TE  {3ci9ti  GO(pi/]£  dvOtffi)  T   tvtirip,^' 

Of  ^ai  xpicrrocreflE'l  ^vvaxra  S  'id  ay  \iari  (T-^f.t^iv 
TIJV  Ylvppojve'njV,  E\\dda  t>7<Xs  00ovoc, 

EiXf  teal  Avffovirjv,  (pdovepriv  ^  toiv  avrc;,  tTTKT^Mv, 
1'div    ir'  Qu       rari^a  ^£V   ave€t'v. 


Thus  rendered  by  M.  de  la  Monnoye  : 


Quisquis  adcs,  nomenque  rogas,  lugere  paratus, 
Montani  audito  nomine,  parce  inetu. 

Nil  jacet  hie  nostri,  nee  enim  titulosque,  genusque 
Fasces,  corpus,  opes,  nostra  voeanda  puto. 
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Gallorum  ad  terras  superis  demissus  ab  oris 

Non  alter  cccidi  Chilo,  Cato  ve  novus  ; 
Ast  onines  equans  unus,  quoscumque  vetustas 

Enumcrat,  celebres  corde  vel  ore  Sophos  ; 
Solius  addictus  jurare  in  dogmata  Christi, 
Ccetera  Pj-rrhonis  pendere  lance  sciens. 
Jam  mihi  de  sophia  Latium,  jam  Grsecia  certent, 

Ad  Calum  reducem  Us  nihil  ista  movet. 

Montaigne's  adopted  daughter  and  her  mother  to  whom  information  of  his  illness  had  been 
immediately  forwarded  by  the  family,  hastened  from  their  chateau  in  Normandy,  by  the 
assistance  of  passports,  to  traverse  almost  the  entire  of  France,  disturbed  as  it  was,  but  arrived 
only  in  time  to  mix  their  tears  and  lamentations  with  those  of  the  philosopher's  widow  and 
daughter. 

The  only  child  that  Montaigne  left  was  a  daughter,  Leonora,  who  was  afterwards  twice" 
married  :  she  had  no  children  by  her  iirst  husband,  but  by  her  second,  Charles,  Viscount  de 
Gamaches,  she  had  a  daughter,  Marie  de  Gauuiches,  who  married  Louis  do  Lur  de  Saluces, 
Baron  de  Fargues,  to  whom  she  bore  three  daughters.  The  youngest,  Chtude  Madeline  de  Lur, 
married  Elias  Isaac  de  Segur,  \vhose  sou,  Jean  de  Segur,  was  grandfather  to  M.  le  Compte  de 
la  Roquettc,  to  whom  the  chateau  of  Montaigne  duly  descended,  in  accordance  with  the  testa 
mentary  arrangements  of  the  philosopher  from  whom  it  received  its  sole  celebrity. 

The  present  may,  perhaps,  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  inserting  a  very  interesting  account 
of  this  chateau,  as  it  appeared,  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  contributor  to 
the  Westminster  AY?vV/r. 

"  At  Castellan  we  exchanged  our  caleche  for  a  small  char-a-banc,  with  one  horse,  which  took 
us  to  Montaigne  St.  Michel,  along  a  detestable  road,  mostly  somewhat  ascending.  We  found 
the  higher  ground  to  be  a  wide,  broken  plain,  out  of  tight  of  the  Dordogne,  and  studded  with 
small  stone  windmills,  each  carrying  a  conical  roof. 

"  The  first  memorial  of  the  days  of  Montaigne  which  we  discovered  was  the  parish  church, 
a  very  old  building.  There  is  a  massive  square  tower,  covered  by  a  slightly  pointed  roof,  and 
having  two  large  openings  near  its  summit,  in  each  side,  which  look  like  windows,  but  are  with 
out  shafts,  and  seem  to  distinguish  a  good  deal  of  the  church  architecture  of  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a  round  apsis  beyond  the  tower,  at  the  east  end.  with  only  two  small  loop-hole  windows, 
and  at  the  west  end  is  raised  a  small,  curiously  complicated  wooden  superstructure,  designed 
to  contain  the  bell  of  a  large  clock,  to  which  access  is  obtained  by  a  rude,  external  wooden 
gallery,  painted  red,  and  stretching  all  the  length  of  the  body  of  the  church,  close  under  the 
eaves.  From  this  building  runs  a  straight  road,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  to  the  chateau. 
"  The  part  of  Montaigne's  house  which  we  iirst  reached  was  the  tower,  described  by  him  in 
his  essay  '  On  the  Three  Commerces'  (iii.  3.)  as  containing  his  library  and  study.  It  is  a  plain 
round  structure,  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  chateau  ;  a  dead-wall  runs  from  it  on  either 
side,  at  right  angles,  and  rises  to  about  half  its  height.  This  is  in  reality  the  exterior  of  ranges 
of  out-buildings,  which  form  two  sides  of  the  court-yard.  In  this  wall,  close  to  the  tower,  and 
facing  us  as  we  approached,  was  a  small  gate,  through  which  we  found  entrance.  The  chateau 
itself  was  now  on  our  left,  running  along  the  western  side  of  the  quadrangle.  It  is  a  high 
building  of  grey  stone,  evidently  very  ancient,  and  probably  untouched,  except  for  repairs, 
since  the  days  of  Montaigne's  father.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  windows  scattered 
very  irregularly  over  the  front.  Near  the  middle,  at  cither  side  of  the  small  unornamented 
entrance,  are  two  large  and  high  towers,  of  unlike  architecture  ;  the  one  with  deep  machicola 
tions,  the  other  without  them,  and  both  with  conical  roofs.  If  erected,  as  I  presume,  by  Mon 
taigne's  father,  the  building  must  be  about  three  hundred  years  old  •  the  whole  place  has  now 
an  air  of  sluttish  neglect,  though  not  at  all  of  decay.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  an  old  gentleman, 
formerly  a  military  man,  whose  civility  we  should  ill  repay  by  recording  any  idle  accounts  of 
his  simple  establishment  and  very  agreeable  conversation.  The  house  is  only  one  room  deep, 
and  behind  it  runs  a  long  and  broad  terrace,  covered  with  grass,  and  with  some  trees  growing 
upon  it,  among  others,  a  large  horse-chesnut.  It  is  bordered  by  a  stone  ballustrade,  which  rises 
on  the  edge  of  a  steep,  wooded  bank,  and  has  beyond  it  a  very  extensive  prospect  over  a  flat 
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country,  with  slight  eminences  on  the  horizon,  marked  towards  the  north  by  the  village  and 
chateau  of  Mont  Peyroux,  which  in  Montaigne's  day  was  a  sort  of  dependence  on  his  seigneurie, 
and  belonged  to  his  younger  brother.  Near  it,  and  still  higher  against  the  sky,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  chateau  of  Gurson,  destroyed  in  the  Revolution,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  castle 
in  our  English  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  a  feudal  abode  constructed  for  defence.  It  was  pro 
bably  the  residence  of  the  lady  to  whom  Montaigne  addresses  his  "  Essay  on  Education"  (i.  25). 
The  whole  prospect  is  woody  and  cultivated,  but  without  water  or  any  remarkable  outlines, 
open,  airy,  quiet,  and  sufficiently  prosperous.  The  old  gentleman  told  us  that  he  w*as  possessed 
of  eleven  metairies  or  farms,  with  the  chateau,  but  that  Montaigne  had  held  eighteen.  The 
property  had  come  by  marriage  to  the  Segur  family,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  Segur  de 
Montaigne.  They  sold  the  estate  to  the  present  owner,  who,  in  turn,  was  ready  to  dispose  of  it, 
if  he  could  find  a  purchaser. 

"  After  taking  leave  of  our  host,  we  returned  to  the  corner  towrer,  which  we  examined 
throughout,  and  were  much  interested  by  the  minute  agreement  of  its  present  state  with  every 
thing  recorded  in  Montaigne's  description.  This,  too,  was  evidently  not  a  modern  and  factitious 
correspondence,  but  secured  by  the  abstinence  of  the  successive  owners  from  any  changes,  how 
ever  slight.  The  ground-floor  retains  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  a  small  chapel,  though 
now  dark  and  dilapidated.  The  first  floor,  which  was  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  Gascon  phi 
losopher,  does  not  look  as  if  it  had  been  applied  since  his  day  to  any  other  purpose.  The  third  and 
last  story  is  that  so  particularly  described  by  its  occupant,  as  having  contained  his  library  and 
study,  and  his  words  would  answer  in  most  respects  as  a  description  of  the  spot  at  this  hour, 
though  he  who  wrote  them  has  been  dead  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  room  still  overlooks 
the  entrance  of  the  chateau,  and  from  three  windows,  in  different  sides  of  the  circuit,  com 
mands  the  garden,  the  court,  the  house,  and  the  out-houses.  The  books,  indeed,  are  gone ; 
but  the  many  small  rafters  of  the  roof  are  inscribed  in  their  lower  faces  with  mottoes  and 
pithy  sentences,  which  recal,  as  by  a  living  voice,  the  favourite  studies  and  thoughts  of  Mon 
taigne.  Such  are  these  few  hastily  transcribed  in  a  note-book : — '  1.  Solum  cerium  nihil  esse 
certi,  et  homine  nihil  miserius  aut  supcrbius.  2.  A\\OKTIV  d\\ov  Ofuv  rt  ^avQ^-n-^v  ,UE\H. 
3.  Tapaffffei  TOVQ  avOpwirovg  ov  TO.  ypa^ara,  d\Xa  raneci  xavOpu-rrov  doy/uara.  4.  Quid  superbis, 
terra  et  tints? — Eccl.  x.  5.  Vce  qui  sapientes  estis  in  oculis  vestris. — Eccl.  v.  6.  Favere 
jucunde  prcescntibus.  Ccetera  extra  te.  7.  Uavn  Xoyw  Xoyog  IGOQ  oj/nxarai.  8.  Nostra 
vagatur  in  tenebris,  nee  cceca  poiest  mem  cernere  verum.  9.  Fecit  Dcus  hominem  similem 
umbrce  post  solis  occasum. — Eccl.  vii/ 

"The  chapel  still  shows  the  recess  where  stood  the  altar,  and  there  are  the  remains  of  colours 
and  gilding  on  the  defaced  coats-of-arms  around  the  walls.  The  bed-room  floor  presents  nothing 
remarkable  ;  but  that  above,  in  which  are  the  inscriptions  on  its  rafters,  preserves  the  exact 
form  described  by  its  ancient  occupant.  The  paces  of  Montaigne  must  have  been  of  about  a 
foot  and  a  half,  for  the  diameter  of  the  tower  inside  is  about  twenty-four  feet.  The  circle  is  at 
one  part  cut  by  two  straight  walls,  joining  in  an  angle,  being  the  portion  which  he  speaks  of  as 
adapted  for  his  seat  and  table.  The  three  windows,  affording  a  rich  and  free  prospect,  are  still 
unchanged.  There  is  a  sort  of  closet  opening  off  the  room,  with  the  traces  of  painted  ornaments 
on  the  walls,  a  fire-place,  as  he  mentions,  at  one  end,  and  a  window,  which  entitles  it  to  be 
spoken  of  as  tres  plaisammant  percc — having  a  pleasant  window-light — and  which,  though 
directly  overlooking  the  court-yard,  furnishes  a  view,  above  the  northern  line  of  offices,  towards 
Mont  Peyroux  and  Gurson. 

"The  whole  appearance  and  position  of  this  apartment  seem  especially  characteristic  of 
Montaigne.  The  cheerfulness,  the  airiness,  the  quiet,  the  constant  though  somewhat  remote  view 
of  natural  objects,  and  of  the  far-spread  and  busy  occupations  of  men — all  are  suitable  to  him. 
The  ornamenting  the  joists  of  his  chamber-roof  with  several  scores  of  moral  sentences  was  the 
work  of  a  speculative  idler,  and  their  purport  is  always,  so  far  as  I  saw,  suitable  to  his  sceptical 
but  humane  and  indulgent  temper.  The  neglect  of  all  elegance  and  modern  convenience  in  the 
house,  together  with  its  perfect  preservation  from  decay,  add  to  the  interest,  and  seem  to  prove 
that  it  is  maintained  in  its  old  completeness  and  bareness,  not  from  any  notion  of  use,  but  out 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  its  celebrated  owner." 
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Montaigne  had  five  brothers:  Captain  St.  Martin,  who  was  killed  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  by  the  blow  of  a  tennis-ball ;  the  Sieur  d'Arsac,  possessor  of  an  estate  in  Medoc,  that 
was  buried  under  the  sea-sands  ;  the  Sieur  de  la  Brousse,  not  mentioned  by  Bouhier  in  his  Life 
of  Montaigne,  but  referred  to  in  the  Essays,  ii.  5  ;  the  Sieur  de  Mattecoulon,  who  accompanied 
him  on  his  journey  through  Italy  ;  and  the  Sieur  de  Beauregard,  who  became  a  convert  to 
Protestantism.  Montaigne  had  one  sister,  named  Kleonora,  who  married  the  Sieur  de  Cumain, 
counsellor  to  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  will  of  Charron, 
in  which  the  grateful  disciple  leaves  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  the  family  of  his  master. 

We  have  thus  brought  together  the  principal  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  our  philosopher. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  fabricate  a  very  long  biography,  by  reprinting  in  a  consecutive 
form  the  information  which  the  Essays  themselves  afford,  for  these  are  nearly  taken  up  by 
narrations  of  what  happened  to  himself,  or  dissertations  on  his  own  nature,  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  man  into  whose  character  we  have  more  insight  than  that  of  Montaigne.  The 
reader,  however,  will  find  in  the  Index  a  complete  reference  to  all  those  passages  in  which  our 
author  thus  speaks  of  himself;  and  the  critical  opinions  and  elotjes  that  precede  the  body  of  the 
work,  will  afford  those  who  as  yet  have  not  read  Montaigne,  but  have  bowed  their  heads  at  his 
name,  on  the  authority  of  prescription—an  authority  that  empowers  so  many  thousands  to  look 
unutterable  things,  as  they  repeat  of  men  of  whose  works  they  know  nothing1  —  abundant 
justification  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  and  will  lead  them  on,  with  a  prepared  and  under 
standing  mind,  to  the  Essays  themselves. 
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CRITICAL   OPINIONS 


MONTAIGNE  AND  HIS  WORKS. 


I. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  GOURNAY. 

Si  vous  demandez  au  Vulgaire  quel  est  Cesar,  il 
vous  respondra  que  c'est  vn  excellent  Capitaine  :  si 
vous  le  luy  monstrez  luy-mesme  sans  nom,  voire  en 
guerre,  a  1'exercice  de  ces  grandes  qualitez  par  les- 
quelles  il  estoit  tel :  sa  prudence,  labeur,  vigilance, 
preuoyance,  precautions,  perseuerance,  ordre,  art  de 
mesnager  le  temps,  et  de  se  faire  aymer  et  craindre, 
sa  resolution,  sa  vigueur  a  ne  rien  relascher,  et  ses 
admirables  conseils  sur  les  nouuelles  et  promptes 
occurrences  :  plus,  ces  contrarietez  d'action  en  temps 
et  lieu  :  craindre,  oser,  reculer,  courre  sus,  prodiguer 
resserrer,  et  mesmes  rauir  ou  besoin  est  :  cruaute, 
clemence,  simulation,  franchise.  Si,  dis-ie,  apres 
luy  auoir  fait  contempler  toutes  ces  qualitez  et  ces 
actions  oiiy  mesmes  en  guerre,  comme  il  est  dit, 
mais  hors  1'apparat  de  Chef  et  hors  la  victoire,  vous 
luy  demandez  quel  homme  c'est-la  ;  il  vous  don- 
nera  s'il  nient  a  poinct,  pour  vn  des  fuyars  de  la 
bataille  de  Pharsale :  parce  qu'il  ne  S9ait  si  c'est 
par  telles  parties  qu'on  se  rend  grand  Capitaine  :  et 
que  pour  iuger  sur  elles  purement,  d'vn  qui  le  soit 
ou  puis  estre,  il  le  faut  estre  soy-mesme,  ou  capable 
de  le  deuenir  par  instruction.  Enquerez  semblable- 
ment  ce  mesme  vulgaire,  ce  qu'il  luy  semble  de 
Platon,  il  vous  rebattra  1'oreille  des  louanges  d'vn 
celeste  Philosophe :  mais  si  vous  laissez  toinber  en 
ses  mains  le  Sympose  ou  1'Apologie  desnuez  de  ce 
haut  nom  de  leur  pere,  il  en  fera  des  farces  :  et  s'il 
entre  en  la  boutique  d'Apelles,  il  emportera  bien 
son  tableau,  mais  il  n'achetera  que  le  nom  du 
Peintre.  Ces  considerations  m'ont  tousiours  raise 
en  doute  de  la  valeur  des  esprits,  que  le  credit 
populaire  suiuoit  de  son  mouuement,  et  sans  au 
thorite  precedente  des  belle  ames  :  authorite  certes 
encore,  meurie  par  diuers  ages :  i'entens,  passee  en 
vsage  fixe,  qui  est  1'vnique  estoille  du  Pole,  qui 
peut  droitement  guider  les  approbations  populaires. 
Car  le  Peuple  n'a  garde  de  connoistre  par  luy-mesme, 
la  valeur  des  esprits,  manquant  d'esprit  :  ny  de 
mettre  a  prix,  ou  de  suiure  sainement  en  cela,  vne 
approbation  ou  authorite,  pour  equitable  qu'elle 
soit,  qui  pour  estre  nouuelle,  reste,  debatue  :  puis 
qu'il  ne  Sfauroit  par  ce  mesme  defaut  d'esprit,  con 
noistre  le  poids  des  tenans  et  des  assaillans  en  ce 
debat.  Celuy  qui  gaigne  multitude  d'admirateurs 
parmy  la  commune,  et  de  son  iugement  propre,  ne 
peut  pas  estre  grand :  puis  que  pour  auoir  beaucoup 


de  bons  iuges,  il  faut  auoir  beaucoup  de  semblables, 
outre  qu'il  est  vray,  que  la  fortune  et  la  vertu  fauo- 
risent  rarement  vn  mesme  sujet.  Le  Peuple  est 
vne  foule  d'aueugles ;  quiconque  se  vante  de  son 
approbation,  se  vante  de  paroistre  honneste  homme 
a  qui  ne  le  void  pas :  adioutons,  que  c'est  vne  es- 
pece  d'iniure  d'estre  lolie  de  ceux  que  vous  voudriez 
pas  ressembler.  Qu'est-ce  que  le  dire  de  la  presse  ? 
(si  cette  question  n'est  desia  trop  vuidee  par  les  an- 
ciens)  ce  que  nulle  ame  sage  ne  voudroit  ny  dire  ny 
croire :  qu'est-ce  que  la  raison?  le  contrepoil  de  son 
opinion  :  et  ie  trouue  la  reigle  de  bien  viure  aussi 
certaine,  a  fuir  1'exemple  et  le  sens  du  siecle,  qu'a 
suiure  la  Philosophic  ou  la  Theologie.  II  ne  faut 
entrer  chez  le  Peuple  spirituellement  ou  corporelle- 
ment,  que  pour  auoir  le  plaisir  d'en  sortir:  or  Peuple 
et  vulgaire  s'estant  iusques-la,  qu'il  est  en  vn  Estat, 
sur  tout  en  nostre  saison,  moins  de  personnes  en- 
tierement  mm  vulgaires,  que  de  Princes,  pour  rares 
que  les  Princes  y  soient.  Ie  lairray  toutefois  a  Se- 
necque,  touchant,  ce  me  semble,  cette  corde  de  la 
neantise  populaire,  la  charge  de  lire  le  reste  mieux 
que  moy.  Xerxes  contemplant  ses  dixsept  cens  mil 
hommes,  s'escria  de  douleur,  sur  ce  que  dans  cent 
ans  il  n'en  resteroit  vn  seul  en  vie.  II  nous  faudroit 
tous  les  iours  faire  vn  cry  bien  diuers,  sur  pareille 
nombre  ;  de  ce  qu'il  ne  s'y  trouueroit  pas  a  1'aduen- 
ture  vn  sage,  ny  qui  pis  est  vn  iuste.  Tu  deuines 
desia,  Lecteur,  qui  ie  veux  rechercher  les  causes  du 
froid  recueil,  que  nostre  vulgaire  fit  d'abord  aux 
Essais  :  mais  trounces,  ou  non,  laissons-la  ses  opi 
nions,  qui  ne  nous  doiuent  peut- estre  pas  engendrer 
plus  de  soucy,  hors  les  suiets  ausquels  elles  blessent 
nostre  fortune,  qu' elles  engendrent  d'honneur  a  leur 
maistre.  Le  Prouerbe  est  tres-vray ;  que  s'il  faut 
souhaiter  de  la  loiiange,  c'est  de  ceux  qui  sont  louable. 
Certes  ie  rends  a  ce  propos  vn  sacrifice  au  bon- 
heur,  qu'vne  si  fameuse  et  diune  main  que  celle  de 
Justus  Lipsius,  ait  ouuert  par  Escrit  public  les  portes 
de  la  loiiange  aux  Essais  :  et  en  ce  que  la  fortune 
1'a  choisi  pour  en  parler  le  premier  de  cette  part, 
elle  a,  ce  me  semble  voulu  luy  deferer  vne  preroga- 
tiue  de  suffisance  en  son  siecle,  et  nous  aduertir 
tous  1'escouter  comme  nostre  maistre.  L'admiration 
dont  ils  me  transsirent,  lors  qu'il  me  furent  fortuite- 
merit  mis  en  main  au  sortir  de  1'enfance,  m'alloit 
faire  reputer  visionnaire :  si  quelqu'vn  pour  me 
remparer  contre  vn  tel  reproche,  ne  m'eust  descou- 
uert  1'Eloge  tres-sage,  que  ce  Flumand  en  auoit  ren- 
du  depuis  quelques  annets  a  leur  Autheur  mon  pere. 
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Lecteur,  ayant  a  desirer   de   t'estre  agreable,  ie   me 
pare  du  beau  litre  de  cette  alliance,  puisque  ie  n'ay 
point  d'autre   ornement :    et   n'ay   pas  tort   de    ne 
vouloir  appeller  que  du  nom  paternel,  celuy  duquel 
tout  ce  que   ie   puis   auoir  de  bon  en  1'ame  est  issu. 
L'autre  qui  me  mit  au  Monde,  et  que  mon  desastre  j 
m'arracha    des    renfance,    tres-bon    pere,    orne    de 
vertus,  et  habile  liomnie,  aur.oit  moins   de   ialousie  | 
de   se  voir  vn    second,  qu'il   n'auroit   de  gloire   do  , 
s'en  voir  vn  tel. 

Le  don    du   iugement  est  la  chose  du  Monde  que 
les  hommes  possedent    de   plus    diuorse   mesurr  :    Ie 
plus  digne  et  auare  que  Dieu   lour   fasse  :    leur  per 
fection;   Tons   biens   ouy   U'S    essentiels,    leur   sont 
inutiles,   si    cettuy-la   no   les   mesnage :   et  la  vertu 
mesme  tient  sa  forme  de   luy.     Le   seul    iuijement 
esleue  les  humnins  sur  les   bestes.  Socrates-  sur  eux, 
les  Anges  sur  Socrates  :   et    Ie  seul   iugement    nous 
met  en   droite   possession   de  Dieu  :   cela   b'appelle 
Pignorer  et    Padorcr  en   la  foy.      Pythagoras  disoit 
aussi,  que  la  connoissance  de  Pieu  ne  pouuoit  ostre 
en  nous,  que  Pextreme  effort  de  nostre  imaginatiue 
vers    la   perfection.      Or  vous  plaist-il    auoir    1'esbat 
de  voir  eschauder  plaisamment  les  froids  ostimatours 
des  Essais  ?  mettex    leur  iuurenient  sur  Ie  troittoir  a 
1'examen  des  Liures  anciens.      Ie   ne    dis    pas   pour 
leur    deinander,   si  Plutarque   et   Seueeque   sont   de  j 
grands  Autheurs,  car   la   reputation  les  drcsse  en    ce 
point-la,  mais  pour  seauoir  de  (juelle  part  i:s  Ie  sont 
plus:    si  c'est  en  la  facnlte   de    iiiu^r.  si  c'e-t  en  die 
d'inuenter  et   do   produire,  et  com  me  eux  que  deiii-  ' 
sent  de  ces  facnlte/  les  entendent  on  compremient  :  j 
qui    frappe   plus   ferme    que    son    companion  en  tel 
endroit :    quelle  a   deti  selon  leur  matiere  estre  leur 
conduite   et    leur  fiu   en    escriuant,    quelle    des   tins 
d'escrire    est    la   meilleure   ei\   general  :    quelles    de 
lours  pieces  ils  pourroient  perdre   auoc  moins   d'in- 
terest  :   quelles  ils  deuroient  conseruer  auant  toutes, 
et  pourquoy.      Faites  leur  apres  esplucher  vne  com- 
paraison  de  1'vtilite  do   la  doctrine   do    ces   deux  ou 
de   leurs   semblables,  contre   cello   des  a  litres  Kscri- 
uains  :    et   finalement   trier   en   raisonnant   sur    les 
causes,  ceux  de  cette  plantureuse   bande  des  Muses 
et  Minerue,  qu'ils  aymeroient  mieiix  Tessembler  et 
dissembler.      Quiconque    S(;aura   pertinemment    re- 
spondre   do   tout   cela,  ie  luy  donne  Iny  de  gouuer- 
ner,  sceller  et  canceler  ma  creance  sur  nostre  Liure. 
Pour  venir  aux  reproches  que  ces  personnes  font 
aux  Essais,  ie  ne   les  daignerois  rabattre,  a  dessein 
de  les  mettre  en  grace  auec  elles,  malades  non  cur- 
ables  par  les  mains  de  la  raison  :  toutefois  i'en  veux 
dire  vn  mot    en    consideration    de   quelques  esprits, 
qui  meritent  bien  qu'on  employe  vn  aduertissement 
afin  de  les  garder   de   chopper  apres  les  choppeurs  : 
si  desormais  Ie  credit  qu'vn  Ouurage  de  telle  excel 
lence  s'est  acquis  aupres   de  toutes  les  belles  ames. 
par  la  force  de  la  verite,  ne  nous  releue  de  ce  besoin  : 
et  sans  doute   la  guerre   qu'il   a   soutferte  entre  les 
cerueaux    foibles,   et    la  f'aueur  qu'il    a    nettement 
gaignee  entres  les  forts,  ont  este  aussi  necessaire  ap- 
pendances   de  son   merite   1'vne  que  Pautre.      Pre- 
mierement   on    1'accuse   de    quelque   vsurpation  du 
Latin,  de  la  fabrique  de  nouueaux  mots,  et  d'em- 
ployer  quelques  phrases  nonchalantesou  Gasconnes. 
Ie  responds,  que  ie  leur  donne  gaisne,  s'ils  peuuent 
dire,  pere,  ny  mere,  frere,  soeurs,  boire,  manger,  dor- 
mir,  veiller,  aller,  voir,  sentir,  oui'r  et  toucher,  ny 
tout  Ie  reste  en  somme  des  plus  communs  vocables 
qui    tombent    en    nostre  vsage,  sans   parlor   Latin. 
Ouy,  mais  Ie  besoin  d'exprimer  nos  conceptions,  d it 
queiqu'vn  d'eux,  nous  a  contraints  a  1'emprunt  de 


ceux-cy.  Ma  replique  est,  que  Ie  besoin  de  mon 
Pero  tout  de  mesmes,  Pa  contramt  de  po.ter  en 
ceux-la  ses  emprunts  outre  les  tiensv  pour  exprimer 
ses  conceptions,  qui  sont  outre  les  tiennes.  Ie  scay 
bien  qu'on  a  tourne  les  plus  nol)les  conceptions,  et 
les  plus  excellens  Liures  en  nostre  langue,  oil  les 
traducteurs  se  sont  par  fois  rendus  plus  superstitieux 
d'innouer  et  puiser  aux  sources  estrangeres  :  mais 
on  doit  considerer,  que  les  Essais  resserrent  en  vne 
li^ne,  ce  quo  ces  traducteurs  osent  alonger  en  quatre: 
ioint  que  nous  ne  sommes  peut-estre  pas  assez 
scauans,  ny  moy,  ny  ceux  qui  deuisent  ainsi,  pour 
••sentir  si  ces  traductions  sont  par  tout  aussi  vigour- 
eu^es  (jue  leur  te.xte.  I'ayme  a  dire  Gladiateur, 
i'aymo  a  dire,  Escrimeur  a  entrance,  aussi  fait  ce 
Liure:  cependant  qui  m'astreindroit  a  quitter  1'vn 
des  deux,  ie  retiendrois  (Jladiateur  :  et  si  scay  quel 
bruit  on  en  menera  :  par  tout  en  chose  semblable, 
ie  ferois  de  mesme.  iVntens  bien.  qu'il  faut  vser 
de  bride  aux  innouations  et  aux  emprunts  :  mais 
n'est-ce  pas  vne  sottiso  de  dire,  que  si  Ton  n'en  de 
fend  quo  Tabus,  et  qu'on  reconnoisse  qu'auec  la 
bride  et  la  prudence  il  soit  luisible  de  les  employer, 
on  defende  aux  E>sais  de  Poser  entreprondre  comme 
incap.ib!es,  Ie  Roman  de  la  Rose  en  ayant  este  iuge 
capable  autrefois  ?  veu  mesmes  quo  Ie  langage  de 
xm  sieele,  n'estoit  prcsse  non  plus  que  les  nostre, 
si  non  de  la  seule  necessite  d'amendment  :  et  qu' 
auant  ce  vieil  Liure,  on  ne  laissoit  pas  de  parler  et  {  j 
de  se  faire  entendre  autant  qn'on  vouloit.  Horace 
vrayenient  ne  s'en  tairoit  pas. 

Cc  fjiic  Komo  a  soutFcrt  dr  Pl.iute  ft  de  facile, 
I."  |.rut-c!l«-  intcniiri-  a  Vnrie  ou  Viruilc '.' 


Puis  (jii'Ennie  et  Caton  I'osmrnf  ornerjadis? 

li  srmcrrnt  df  tlcurs  lc  Pi  i  me  ct  la  I'rosi1, 
Pp'stans  dc  nouMc-.mx  noins  ;i  inauite  et  maintf  cliose, 
Kt  toiisiours  a  hon  droict  les  clicinins  sont  ouucrs, 
A  forger  par  les  temps  phrases  et  mots  dmers. 

A  qui  la  force  d'esprit  manque,  comme  a  ceux  du 
temps  de  ce  Roman  ;  les  vocables  suffisans  a  s'ex- 
primer,  ne  manqnent  iamais  :  et  snis  en  donte  au 
contraire,  qu'en  cette  larue  et  profonde  vberte  de 
la  lancue  (Jreciiue,  ils  ne  se  trounassent  encore 
souuent  manques  et  taris  chez  Socrates  et  chcz  Aris- 
tote  et  Platon.  On  ne  pout  representer  quo  les  ima 
ginations  communes,  par  les  mots  communs  :  qui- 
conque  a  des  conceptions  oupensees  extraordinaires, 
doit  chercher  des  termes  inusitez  a  s'exprimer. 
^X'ont-ils  pas  aussi  raison  ie  vous  prie  :  qui  pour 
huict  ou  dixmots  qui  leur  sembleront  estrangers  ou 
hardis,  ou  pour  trois  manieres  de  parler  Gasconnes, 
et  vingt.bisarres  ou  nonchalantes,  et  desreglees  s'ils 
veulent,  qu'ils  espieront  en  cette  piece  si  transeend- 
ante  par  tout,  et  mesmement  au  langage ;  n'y 
tronueront  a  parler  que  pour  mesdire  ?  Est-il  de- 
fendu  d'appliquer  quelques  lustre  sur  vn  beau 
visage,  pour  en  releuer  la  blanchenr  ?  Quand  ie 
defend  mon  Pere  des  charges  du  dialecte,  ie  me 
mocque.  Pardonnerions-nous  a  ces  correcteurs,  s'ils 
auoient  forge  cent  dictions  a  leur  poste,  pourueu  que 
ehacune  d'elles  en  signifiast  deux  ou  trois  ordinaires  : 
et  dictions  qui  perc;assent  vne  matiere  iusqnes  a  la 
mouelle,  tandis  que  les  autres  la  frayent  on  frappent 
simplement  ?  S'ils  nous  representoient  mille  nou- 
j  uelles  phrases  tres-delicates,  vines,  basties  et  in- 
I  uentees  d'vne  forme  inimitable  ;  qui  dissent  en  demy 
,  signe,  Ie  sujet,  Ie  succez  et  la  louange  do  quelque 
j  chose  ?  mille  metaphores  esgalement  admirables  et 
j  inouyes,  mille  tres-propres  applications  de  mots  en- 
I  foncez  ot  approfondis  a  diuers  et  nouueaux  sens? 
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(car  voila  1'innouation  qu'ils  nous  repriment,  et 
qu'ils  craignent  que  les  Essais  fassent  passer  en  ex- 
emple)  et  tout  cela,  dis-je,  sans  qu'vn  Lecteur  y  put 
rien  accuser  que  nouueaute,  mais  bien  Francoise!' 
Or  a  mesure  que  iardiner  et  prouigner  a  propos  vne 
langue,  est  vne  plus  belle  enterprise,  a  mesure  est- 
elle  permettable  a  moins  de  gens,  ainsi  que  re- 
marque  mon  Pere.  C'est  a  quelques  ieunes  discou- 
reurs  du  siecle,  qu'il  faudroit  donner  de  1'argent  pour 
ne  s'en  mesler  plus,  soit  pour  edifier  ou  demolir  : 
comme  a  ce  manuals  flusteur  antique,  qui  prenoit 
simple  loyer  pour  sonner,  et  double  pour  se  taire. 
Ayant  traite  du  langage  ailleurs,  i'y  renuoye  le  Lec 
teur:  et  la  seule  necessite  de  1'occasion  presente  est 
cause  que  ie  range  icy  ce  dernier  des  Essais,  il  le 
faut  transcrire  :  il  n  ennuye  iamais  le  Lecteur  que 
quand  il  cesse,  et  tout  y  est  parfait,  s'il  n'auoit  point 
de  fin.  Vn  si  glorieux  langage,  deuroit  estre  par 
edict  assigne  particulierement  a  proclamer  les 
grandes  victoires,  absoudre  1'innocence,  faire  sonnei 
le  commandement  des  Loix,  planter  la  Religion  aux 
coeurs  des  hommes,  et  a  loiier  Dieu.  C'est  en  verite 
1'vn  des  principaux  cloux,  qui  fixeront  la  volubilite 
de  nostre  vulgaire  Fraiifois,  continue  iusques  icy  : 
son  credit  qui  s'esleuera  chaque  iour,  empeschant 
que  de  temps  en  temps  on  ne  trouue  suranne  ce  que 
nous  disons  auiourd'huy,  parce  qu'il  preseruera  de 
le  dire  :  et  le  faisant  iuger  bon,  d'autant  qu'il  sera 
sien. 

On  proscrit  apres  non  seulement  pour  impudique 
et  dangereuse,  mais  pour  ie  ne  scay  quoy  de  nef'as, 
vsons  de  ce  terme,  sa  liberte  d'anatomiser  1'Amour 
surquoy  ie  n'oserois  respondre  vn  seul  mot,  ny  con- 
sequemment  sur  plusieurs  autres  articles  touchez  en 
cette  Preface,  apres  les  belles  responses  que  luy- 
mesme  y  fait  :  n'estoit  que  nos  hommes  qui  iugent 
toutes  choses  par  opinion,  gousteront  a  1'aduenir 
mieux  sa  defense  d'vne  autre  main,  bien  que  pire, 
qu'ils  ne  feront  de  la  sienne  propre.  Cela  s'appel- 
lera  prester  ma  foiblesse,  a  seruir  de  lustre  a  sa 
force  :  mais  c'est  tout  vn,  ie  luy  dois  assez  pour 
subir  cet  inconuenient.  Est-il  done  raisonnable  de 
condamner  la  theorique  de  1'Amour  pour  coupable 
et  diffamable,  establissant  sa  pratique  pour  honneste, 
legitime  et  sacramentale  par  le  Manage  ?  Consen- 
tons  neantmoins,  s'il  plaist  a  ces  gens,  qu'elle  soit 
coulpable,  et  diffamable,  il  reste  a  nier  qu'elle  soit 
impudique,  pour  celuy  qui  la  traitte,  ny  pour  son 
Lecteur  :  specialement  traitee  par  vn  personnage, 
qui  demeslant  cette  fusee,  comme  correcteur  et  scru- 
tateur  perpetuel  des  actions  et  des  passions  hu- 
maines,  presche  soigneusement  la  modestie  et  la 
bien-seance  exemplaire  aux  Dames,  et  les  dissuade 
de  faire  1'amour,  ainsi  que  1'Autheur  dont  il  est 
question.  Car  outre  que  ce  Liure  prouue  fort  bien 
le  maquerelage,  que  1'art  de  la  ceremonie  et  ses  ex 
ceptions  prestent  a  Venus ;  quels  suffragans  de  chas 
tete  sont  ceux-cy,  ie  vous  prie,  qui  vont  encherissant 
si  haut  la  force  et  la  grace  des  effets  de  Cupid  on, 
que  de  faire  accroire  a  la  ieunesse,  qu'on  n'en  &9au- 
roit  pas  simplement  ou'ir  deuiser  sans  peril  et  sans 
transport?  s'ils  le  disent  a  des  femmes,  n'ont-elles 
pas  raison  de  mettre  leur  abstinence  en  garde  contre 
vn  prescheur  qui  soustient,  que  c'est  chose  impos 
sible,  d'ou'ir  seulement  parler  de  la  table  sans  rom- 
pre  son  ieusne  ?  Ie  diray  done,  qu'a  peine  S.  Pau 
eust-il  refuse  la  langue  ou  1  oreille  au  besoin,  sur 
1'examen  de  1'Amour,  puis  qu'il  fonde  sa  vertu  a 
sentir  et  supporter  les  aiguillons  mesmes  de  cette 
passion  en  son  corps  :  nam  virtus  in  infirmitate  per- 
ficitur.  Et  quoy,  Socrates,  qui  se  leuoit  continent 


d'aupres  ce  bel  et  brilliant  sujet,  dont  la  Grece,  a  ce 
qu'on  disoit,  n'eust  sceu  porter  deux  ;  faisoit-il  alors 
moins  acte  de  chastete,  d'autant  qu'il  auoit  oiiy, 
ven,  dit  et  touche  que  ne  faisoit  Timon,  se  pour- 
menant  seul  tandis  en  vn  desert  ?  Liuia,  selon 
1'opinion  des  Sages,  parloit  en  Imperatrice  et  cap 
able  Dame,  telle  qu'on  1'a  reconnue,  soustenant 
qu'aux  yeux  d'vne  femme  chaste,  vn  homme  nud 
n'estoit  non  plus  qu'vne  image.  Que  si  quelqu'vn 
croid  neantmoins  que  cela  veiiille  dire,  qu'elle  leur 
eust  conseille  d'aller  voir  vn  tel  spectacle  expres,  ou 
de  se  leuer  plus  matin,  pour  lire  toutes  les  folies  des 
Poetes  Grecs  et  Latins,  il  declare  assez.  sa  beueue. 
Cette  Princesse  iugeoit,  sans  doute,  qu'il  faut  que  le 
monde  bannisse  du  tout  1'Amour  et  sa  mere  au 
loin  :  ou  que  s'il  les  reserue  chez  luy,  c'est  vne  bas- 
telerie  a  quiconque  ce  soit  de  faire  le  pudique,  pour 
sequestrer  des  yeux,  de  la  langue  et  des  oreilles  les 
images  et  les  discours  de  la  cabale  de  ce  Dieu.  Outre 
que  les  hommes  et  les  femmes  pour  qui  1'Amour  est 
banny ;  i'entens  qui  n'ont  aucune  part  reelle  ou 
presente  en  luy;  sont  forcez  d'aduoiier,  qu'ils  y  out 
part  presomptiue,  ou  du  moins  acceptable,  par  le 
mariage  :  raison  qui  les  doit  diuertir  de  refuser  au 
besoin  1'oeil,  la  langue  ou  1'oreille,  a  telles  append- 
ances  de  ce  mesme  Dieu,  cela  s'appelle  telles  im 
ages,  et  tels  discours.  Ie  n'approuue  pas  pourtant 
les  licences  de  ces  Poetes-la,  non  plus  que  1'allega- 
tion  que  mon  Pere  en  fait  par  fois,  ny  mesmes 
quelque  emancipation  de  son  creu ;  tant  pource 
qu'elles  repugnent  a  mon  goust,  que  d'autant  que 
ie  suis  tousiours  d'auis  que  chacun  contienne  autant 
qu'il  peut  ses  faicts  et  ses  paroles  sous  le  ioug  des 
formes  et  ceremonies  communes :  mais  i'accuse  en 
cores  plus  que  telles  erreurs  ceux  qui  les  accusent 
outre  leur  mesure.  La  plus  legitime  consideration 
que  les  Dames  puisseiit  apporter  au  refus  et  fuite 
d'escouter  ces  choses,  c'est  de  craindre  qu'on  ne  les 
tente  par  leur  moyen.  Mais  outre  qu'au  contraire, 
ainsi  que  i'ay  dit,  la  ceremonie  est  ministre  de 
Venus,  soit  par  son  intention  originaire,  soit  par 
accident ;  ces  Dames  doiuent  auoir  grand'honte  de 
ne  se  sentir  de  bon  or  que  iusques  a  la  coupelle,  et 
continerites,  que  parce  qu'elles  ne  rencontrent  rien 
qui  hurte  la  continence.  L'assaut  est  le  labeur  du 
combattant,  mais  est  aussi  pere  de  sa  victoire  et 
de  son  triomphe,  et  tonte  vertu  desire  Pespreuue, 
comme  tenant  son  essence  mesme  du  contraste.  Si 
n'entens-ie  pas  pourtant,  que  la  chastete  deust  de- 
sirer  ou  souffrir  I'assaut,  en  plus  amples  termes,  que 
ceux  dont  il  est  question  :  c'est  a  dire  vagues  gene- 
raux,  et  hors  tout  interest  et  dessein  particulier  qui 
put  estre  aposte  pour  la  surprendre.  Ce  ne  sont  pas 
done  les  discours  francs  et  speculatifs  sur  1'Amour, 
qui  sont  dangereux  ;  ce  sont  les  mols  et  delicats, 
lea  recits  artistes  et  chatoiiill  eux  des  passions  amour- 
euses,  et  de  leurs  effets,  qui  si  voyent  aux  Romans, 
aux  Poetes,  et  en  telles  especes  d'Escriuains  :  dan 
gereux  dis-je  tousiours,  mais  que  le  seroient  beau- 
coup  moins,  sans  1'encherissement  et  le  haut  prix 
ou  les  loix  de  la  ceremonie  et  leurs  exceptions,  ont 
esleue  Cupidon  et  Venus.  Toutesfois  certes  i'ay 
grand  peur,  que  le  genre  humain  ne  puisse  8£auoir 
plus  dangereusement  quel  Animal  est  1'Amour,  que 
quand  personne  ne  luy  dit.  Ie  crains,  en  somme, 
que  si  Ton  conjoint  en  vn  la  ieunesse,  Pinclination 
naturelle,  les  delices,  vne  gentillesse  natale  auec 
vne  nourritute  polie,  animees  d'abondant  par  1'art 
et  le  succez  des  ceremonies  alleguees  ;  on  ne  loge 
Cupidon  a  tel  degre  parmy  ceux  ou  toutes  ces  choses 
se  trouueroient  ensemble,  que  pour  beau  que  ces 
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Romans,  et  Poe'tes,  et  le  grand  Platon  mesme  le 
peusscnt,  descrire,  il  ne  reste  profondement  infe- 
rieur,  a.  1'irnage  que  des  gens  de  cette  dangereuse 
trempe  luy  supposent  :  en  vn  mot,  la  plus  f'riande 
peinture  de  1' Amour  qu'on  leur  puisse  tracer,  ternit 
en  leur  imagination  Pidee  qu'ils  con9oiuent  de 
luy  naturellement. 

Pour  quelque  legere  obscurite  qu'on  reprend  apres 
en.nos  Essais,  ie  diruy ;  que  la  matiere  n'estant  pas 
aussi  bien  pour  les  nouices,  il  lour  a  deu  sufh're 
d'accommoder  le  style  a  la  portee  des  profez  seule- 
ment  :  on  ne  peut  traitter  les  grandes  choses,  scion 
1'intelligence  des  petites  et  basses  ames :  car  la 
comprehension  des  honimes  ne  va  guerre  outre  leur 
inuention.  Ce  n'est  pas  icy  le  rudiment  des  appren- 
tifs,  c'est  1' Alcoran  des  maistres  :  Oeuure  non  a 
gouster  par  vne  attention  superficielle,  mais  a  di- 
girer  et  chilifier,  auec  vne  application  profonde  :  et 
de  plus,  par  vn  tres-bon  estomacli  ?  encore  est-ce 
d'auantage,  vn  des  derniers  bons  Liurcs  qu'on  doit 
prendre  comme  il  est  le  dernier  qu'on  doit  quitter. 
Qu'est-ce  diray-ie  a  ce  propos,  que  Plutarque  trou- 
ueroit  plus  a  dire  au  bon-heur  de  son  siecle,  que  le 
manquement  de  la  naissance  de  ce  Liure  ?  et  que 
feroit  plus  volontiers  Xenophon,  s'il  retournoit,  que 
de  1'estudier  auec  nous  ?  II  se  peut  en  tin  noinmer 
la  quintessence  de  la  vraye  Philosophic,  le  throMie 
Judicial  de  la  raison.  1'hellebore  de  la  f'olic,  le  hors 
de  pa^e  des  esprits,  et  la  resurrection  de  la  vi-rite 
morale  et  humaine  ;  c'est  a  dire  la  plus  vtile  et 
seule  accessible  :  ie  laisse  tot\jours  a  part  celle  que 
Dieu  nous  communique  par  le  don  PEuangile,  et 
de  sa  grace  paternelle. 

Ie  voy  qu'on  le  galoppe  en  suitte  du  reproche  de 
foiblesse,  sur  la  pen  d'obligation  qu'on  pretend  qu'il 
s'est  donne,  de  traitter  les  matieres  au  long.  Sur- 
quoy  considerant  s'il*  auoient  raison,  ie  n'ay  sen 
trouuer  aux  Opuscules  de  Plutarque,  gue.re  ou  point 
du  tout,  de  sujets  traittez  a  pleine  voile,  outre  le 
nombre  qui  s'en  void  aux  Essais  :  Comme  de 
PAmitie,  sur  laquelle  il  a  recontre  ee  que  les  autres 
semblent  auoir  seulement  cherche  iusques  icy  :  de 
la  Neantise  et  vanite  de  Phomme  en  PApologie  de 
Sebond,  piece  si  pleine  en  son  espece,  que  le  sou- 
hait  n'y  peut  qu'adiouster  :  de  la  Vertu  :  de  PArt 
de  conferer  :  le  discours  qu'il  manie  sur  des  Vers 
de  Virgile :  contre  la  Medicine :  de  1'institution 
des  en  fans:  du  Pedantisme :  de  la  Solitude:  Que 
le  goust  des  biens  et  des  maux  depend  en  partie  de 
i'opinion  que  nous  en  auons  :  du  Repentir  :  de  la 
Diuersion  :  de  PExperience :  de  PExercitation  :  sur 
la  Simplicite  des  discours  de  Socrates  au  Traitte  de 
la  Physionomie :  le  poinct  des  Fins  de  Phomme 
qu'il  agite  si  pleinement  en  diuers  lieux :  comme 
aussi  celuy  de  PErreur  des  opinions  vulgaires,  ac- 
compagne  de  leur  correction  :  sa  Peinture  :  le  tres- 
difficile  Examen  du  poids  et  merite  de  tant  de  di- 
uerses  actions  des  hommes  et  PAnatomie  parfaite 
de  leurs  passions  et  mouuemens  interieurs :  sur 
lesquelles  actions,  passions  et  mouuemens  interi 
eurs  des  hommes,  ie  ne  scay  si  iamais  autre  Autheur 
dit  ny  considera  ce  qu'il  a  dit  et  considere.  Somme, 
faisant  exception  des  choses  qu'il  a  traittees  ample- 
ment,  ie  les  trouue  en  tel  nombre,  qu'elles  occupent 
presque  la  masse  complete  de  Pouurage.  Mais  a 
boii  escient  quand  il  n'auroit  approfondy  qu'vn  de 
ces  articles  de  la  sorte,  qu'ils  le  sont,  luy  pourroit- 
on  imputer  que  sa  foiblesse  Pempeschast  d'en  faire 
autant  des  autres  ?  ou  si  bien  Hercules  n'auoit  battu 
qu'vn  homme,  seroit-il  peu  vaillant,  pourueu  que 
celuy-la  fust  Anthee  ou  Gerion  ?  La  cause  qui  fait 


sembler  que  cet  Autheur  comprenne  moins  de  ma 
tieres  pleines  que  les  autres ;  c'est  que,  parce  qu'il 
resserre  en  vn  volume  toutes  les  matieres  de  la  Phi- 
losophie  Morale,  il  est  force  qu'outre  les  pleines  et 
combles  il  entasse  de  surcroist,  infinies  manques  ou 
courtes,  plus  que  ces  autres-lk  ne  font  :  lesquelles 
a  Paduis  de  ces  repreneurs  excluent  les  pleines  et 
combles,  ou  font  qu'elles  ne  doiuent  pas  estre  con- 
siderees  :  outre  la  bestise  de  ces  gens,  de  manquer 
maintefois  de  reconnoistre  la  suitte  par  laquelle  il 
continue  et  accomplit  les  matieres  afin  d'y  apporter 
ce  comble,  a  trauers  de  quelque  gaillardise  d'inter- 
mede  ou  son  style  est  porte.  Mais  qu'est-ce  que 
tie  traitter  les  matieres  tout  du  long  ?  il  n'est  rien. 
dit-il,  dont  il  voye  le  tout:  et  moins  le  voyent 
ceux  qui  luy  promettent  de  Pescrire.  Quiconque 
n'espuise  vn  theme  sans  laisser  que  dire  apres  soy, 
ne  le  traitte  pas  tout  du  long  .  toutefois  ie  ne  voy 
point  que  Platon,  escriuant  de  Lysis,  ait  eoustrait 
le  moyen  a  son  disciple  Aristote,  a  Ciceron,  a  Plu 
tarque,  a  Lucien,  et  fraischement  aux  Essais,  de 
nous  entretenir  de  1'Amitie  :  ny  que  luy-mesme 
par  sa  Rcpublique,  pour  entiere  et  plantureuse  que 
nos  accusateurs  la  reconnoissent  ait  empesche  de 
com]>oser  cent  autres  Republiques :  ainsi  du  reste. 
Voila  donci[iies,  que  manier  a  leur  mode  vn  poinct 
tout  enticr,  ce  n'est  autre  chose,  que  le  laisser  a 
manier  tout  enticr  encores  comme  vne  source  in- 
t'puisahle.  a  cent  autres  Escriuains  qui  viendront 
apres.  Que  si  corrigeans  leur  plaidoyer,  ils  disent; 
(ju'on  Jc  doit  au  moins  manier  .implement :  ie  leur 
consens,  que  cette  amplitude  soit  quelque  chose  ; 
mais  non  pas  de  tel  poids,  qu'elle  ne  se  puisse 
trouuer  en  vn  ouurage  indigne  de  recommendation: 
tant  s'en  faut  que  son  manquement,  accorde  qu'il 
fust  en  nostre  Liure  put  stestrir  par  coherence,  la 
transcendante  sagesse  de  ses  conceptions.  Ie  leur 
demande  s'ils  n'aymeroient  pas  autant  auoir  escrit 
ce  seul  mot  d'Aristote  ;  Que  Pamitie  est  vne  ame 
en  deux  corps,  que  tout  le  Toxari?,  bien  que  ce  soit 
vn  bon  Escrit,  voire  le  Laelius  peut-<-t4re,  qui  vaut 
encores  plus  ?  Enqucrez  Platon,  s'il  n'ayrne  au 
Sympose  POraison  d'Agathon,  que  parce  que  celle 
d'Aristophanes  1'accompagne,  estendant  POeuure: 
mais  aduisc'/,  que  deuient  Platon  en  ses  plus  ampleir 
et  longs  Ouurages  mesmes,  si  c'est  le  plus,  et  non 
le  mieux  dire,  qu'on  cherche  ?  Or  si  c'est  Ie  poids 
des  conceptions  qui  fait  valoir  vn  Ouurage,  autant 
le  fait-il  en  eel  les  de  diuers  obiets  ramassez  en 
semble,  que  d'vn  seul,  oiiy  plus  a  mon  aduis :  de 
ce  qu'outre  que  Pon  void  par  cette  diuersite,  que 
Pesprit  qui  parle  est  plus  vniuersel,  il  paroist  aussi 
qu'il  est  plus  grand  :  puis  qu'il  a  pu  frapper  dc 
bons  coups,  si  bons  coups  y  a,  sans  se  donner  Pad- 
uantage  de  s'ouurir  si  a  plein  qu'il  feroit,  s'il  pre 
noit  loisir  de  s'acharner  sur  vne  matiere :  en  la 
quelle  d'abondant  vn  trait  enfante  Pautre,  lor* 
qu'on  vient  a  la  filer  de  long,  relayant  et  secondant 
Pouurier.  Celuy  qui  prend  six  fueilles  de  papier 
pour  escrire  vn  Traite  de  la  Medecine,  ie  ne  me 
soucie  gueres  s'il  n'en  occupe  que  deux  sur  ce 
texte,  pourueu  qu'il  me  rechausse  les  quatre  autres 
feiiilles,  de  quelque  aussi  riche  couleur  :  qui  perd 
morceau  pour  morceau,  ne  perd  rien.  Et  me  rap- 
porte  bien  au  Lecteur,  sfauoir,  si  la  couleur  dont 
les  Essais  luy  rechaussent  les  Chapitre  des  Boiteux, 
des  Choses,  de  la  Physionomie,  de  la  Vanite,  sans 
aller  plus  loin  ;  se  doit  contenter  d'estre  simple- 
ment  appellee  aussi  riche  que  celle  qu'on  luy  pro- 
mettoit  par  la  tiltre.  Puis  qu'estans  hommes  on 
ne  nous  peut  faire  voir  vne  chose  pleinement  et 
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parfaitement ;  il  faut  que  les  Autheurs  s'efforcent 
a  mettre  ordre  que  nous  les  voyons  toutes  ou  plu- 
sieurs,  le  moins  imparfaitement  qu'ils  se  puisse. 
Ainsi  quand  mes  parties  auroient  prouue,  que  ce 
Liure  ne  traite  rien  amplement,  qu'ils  choisissent 
a  leur  poste  autant  de  sujets  qu'il  en  comprend, 
pour  nous  donner  sur  chacun  a  son  exemple,  vn 
des  meilleurs  mots  qui  s'y  puissent  dire  :  et  lors 
i'ay  recouure  maistre  en  eux,  auec  pareille  ioye 
qu'vn  autre  le  trouua  jadis  en  Socrates :  quand 
apres  Pauoir  oily  haranguer,  il  quitta  ses  disciples, 
afin  d'estre  disciple  luy-mesme.  II  n'est  point  de 
discours  ny  trop  longs  ny  trop  briefs,  ny  diuagans 
indeuement,  pour  toucher  vne  de  leurs  autres  cen 
sures,  si  1'on  ne  perd  temps  a  les  lire. 

Dauantage,  ie  viens  de  rencontrer  deux  ou  trois 
nouuelles  obiections  contre  mon  pere  en  Baudius  : 
autheur  que  ie  respecte  ailleurs,  et  par  son  esprit, 
et  par  obligation,  m'ayant  du  fond  de  la  Holande 
honore  de  ses  Eloges.  II  le  dement,  de  publier 
pour  foible  sa  memoire,  qui  paroist  vigoureuse,  a 
son  acluis,  par  les  authoritez,  les  allegations,  et  les 
exemples  des  Essais.  II  se  trompe :  car  mon  mesme 
pere  escriuant  sans  aucune  piouision  de  ces  choses, 
il  lisoit  aux  interualles  de  sa  composition  les  des- 
couurant  de  hazard  ca  et  la  dans  les  Liures  :  et 
puis  assortissoit  chaque  piece,  en  sa  place.  Bau 
dius  P argue  aussi  de  vanite,  de  ce  qu'il  escrit,  que 
ce  defaut  de  memoire  le  portoit  a  ne  pouuoir  re- 
tenir  le  nom  de  ses  gens,  que  par  celuy  de  leur 
nation  :  semblant  a  eel  autheur,  que  cela  doit  pre- 
supposer  vn  nombre  infiny  de  domestiqxies.  Qu'elle 
conclusion  ?  Nostre  dame  !  veu  que  le  nostre  ne 
parle  nullement  qu'ils  fussent  en  quantite  :  et  veu 
qu'il  ne  peut  non-plus  esperer,  de  faire  par  ce  re- 
cit  imaginaire  le  nombre  grand :  puis  que  s'il  eust 
este  tel,  il  estoit  aussi  facile  d'en  oublier  les  na 
tions,  ou  les  prouinces,  que  les  noms  propres.  Get 
objet  est  assez  rabattu  par  vn  seul  mot :  c'est  qu'en 
tout  son  liure,  il  ne  s'attribue  pas  seulement 
secretaire  ny  maistre  d'hostel,  et  n'appelle  pas 
gouuernante,  la  femme  dont  il  parle,  qui  seruoit 
Penfance  de  sa  fille :  Pvn  et  1'autre  de  ces  litres 
neantmoins,  estans  en  nostre  siecle  si  commun 
parmy  les  domestiques  des  maisons  mediocrement 
qualifiee,  et  moindres  que  la  sienne.  Qui  plus  est, 
Baudius  pretend,  que  bien  qu'il  triomphe  en  meta- 
phores,  il  s'y  laisse  par  fois  emposter  de  licence  a 
Pexemple,  dit-il,  des  grand  orateurs.  Ie  ne  voy 
point  ces  licences:  il  en  deuoit  remarquer  quelques- 
vnes,  a  faute  dequoy  son  propre  silence  luy  sert  de 
response.  II  le  querelle  apres  d'estimer  la  science 
indigne  de  sa  noblesse,  pource  qu'il  presche  en 
diuers  lieux  son  ignorance.  Cette  atteinte  est  en 
cores  autant  indirecte :  car  parmy  ses  defauts  il 
est  force  d'aduoiier  cettuy-la,  puis  qu'il  est  verit 
able,  d'ignorer  certaines  et  plusieurs  choses  :  ayant 
promis  sa  peinture  complete  et  iuste.  S'il  honore 
la  science  ou  non,  au  partir  de  la,  nous  le  pouuons 
comprendre  de  cette  parole,  qu'il  prononce  autre- 
part ;  que  ceux  qui  la  dedaignent  monstrent  assez 
leur  bestise  :  et  dit  au  chapitre,  De  Part  de  con- 
ferer ;  que  le  sc,auoir  en  son  vray  et  droict  vsage 
est  le  plus  noble  et  le  plus  puissant  acquest  des 
hommes.  Baudius  en  toutes  ces  censures,  se  deuoit 
souuenir  d'vn  mot  de  Sertorius,  ce  me  semble,  ayant 
battu  son  ieune  ennemy,  qui  ne  se  deffioit  etne  s'ar- 
moit  que  d'vn  coste  ;  qu'vn  suffisant  capitaine  doit 
autant  regarder  derriere  luy,  que  deuant:  ce  que  si 
Baudius  eust  fait,  il  auroit  trouue  en  vn  passage  le 
correctif  de  Pautre ;  quand  le  besoin  Peust  requis. 


Au  surplus,  ceux  qui  pretendent  calomnier  la 
piete  de  nostre  autheur,  pour  auoir  si  meritoire- 
ment  inscrit  vn  heretique  au  roolle  des  excellens 
poetes  de  ce  temps,  ou  sur  quelqu'autre  punctilio 
de  pareil  air ;  me  ietteroient  volontiers  en  soup9on, 
qu'ils  essayassent  a  nous  faire  croire,  qu'ils  out  des 
compagnons  en  la  desbauche  de  la  leur.  Tout 
ainsi  qui  iamais  homme  ne  voulut  plus  de  mal  aux 
illegitimes  et  querelleuses  religions,  que  celuy  dont 
est  question ;  de  mesme  par  consequent,  il  fust 
partysan  formel  de  ce  qui  regardoit  respect  de  la 
vraye :  et  la  touche  de  celle-cy,  c'estoit  pour  luy, 
comme  les  essais  le  publient,  et  pour  moy  sa  crea 
ture,  la  saincte  loy  de  nos  peres,  leur  tradition  et 
leur  authorite.  Qui  pourroit  aussi  supporter  ces 
nouueaux  tirans  du  siecle,  ces  escheleurs  de  ciel; 
qui  pensent  arriuer  a  conuoistre  Dieu  par  leurs 
moyens,  et  circonscrire  luy,  ses  oeuures  et  leur 
creance  aux  limites  de  leur  perquisition  et  de  leur 
raisou  :  ne  voulans  rien  receuoir  pour  vray,  s'il  ne 
leur  semble  vray-semblable  ?  Ou  toutes  choses  sont 
plus  immenses  et  plus  incroyable,  la  sont  Dieu  et 
ses  faicts  plus  certainement :  Trismegiste  a  coste 
de  ce  propos,  appellant  la  De'ite,  cercle  dont  le 
centre  est  par  tout,  et  le  circonference  nulle  part. 
Quant  a  Baudius  qui  touche  aussi  cette  corde,  il 
nous  deuoit  marquer  en  quoy  consistoient  ces  pas 
sages  contre  la  mesme  religion,  qu'il  dit  meriter 
la  liture  en  nos  Essais :  ou  se  resoudre  a  souflrir 
luy-mesme,  vne  liture,  de  celuy  par  lequel  il  accuse 
en  eux  ce  defaut.  Mais  il  est  bien  vray,  qiie  ce 
liure  estant  ennemy  profez  des  sectes  nouuelles, 
plus  Baudius  huguenot  Paccuse  en  1'article  de  la 
Religion,  et  plus  il  magnifie  son  triomphe,  et  le 
declare  loiiable  en  ce  poinct-la.  Sur  ce  lieu  priu- 
cipalement,  faut-il  escouter  nostre  Liure  d'aguet : 
et  se  garder  de  broncher  en  quelque  inique  inter 
pretation  de  ses  intentions,  par  sa  libre,  brefue  et 
brusque  facon  de  s'exprimer.  M'amuseray-ie  a 
particuliariser  quelques  regies,  pour  se  gouuerner 
en  cette  lecture  :  il  faut  dire  en  vn  mot ;  ne  t'en 
mesle  pas,  ou  sois  sage.  Aucuns  liures  ne  sont 
sages,  pour  ceux  qui  ne  sont  point  assez  sages  pour 
eux  :  En  effect  ie  n'ay  iamais  veu  personne  Pat- 
taquer,  soit  du  coste  de  la  religion  ou  d'autre,  qui 
n'ait  rabattu  son  atteinte  de  luy-mesme  ;  faisant 
voir  sur  le  champ,  qu'il  luy  imposoit,  ou  qu'il  ne 
1'entendoit  pas. 

Pro  captu  lector  is  hdbent  sua  fata  libelli.  Ce 
que  ie  ne  dis  nullement  pour  Baudius,  lequel 
comme  i'ay  remarque,  n'a  choque  ce  lieu  que  par 
interest  et  passion.  Ie  rends  graces  a  Dieu,  que 
parmy  la  confusion  des  creances  eflreneos  qui  tra- 
uersent  et  tempestent  aujourd'huy  son  Eglise,  il 
luy  ait  pleu  de  Pestayer  d'vn  si  puissant  pillier  hu- 
main.  La  foy  des  simples  ayant  a  desirer  d'estre 
fortifiee  mondainement  contre  tels  assauts,  ainsi 
qu'elle  Pestoit  spirituellement  par  cette  faueur  di- 
uine,  qui  luy  est  acquise  auant  les  siecles;  la  bonne 
fortune  luy  fit  vn  present  tres-propre  a  ce  besoin, 
de  luyproduire  vne  ame  de  si  haute  suffisance,  qui 
la  verifiast  par  son  approbation.  En  effect,  si  la 
Religion  Catholique,  a  la  naissance  de  ce  person- 
nage,  eust  sceu  combien  il  deuoit  estre  excellent, 
quelle  apprehension  eust  este  la  sienne  de  1'auoir 
pour  aduersaire  ?  Certes  il  a  rendu  vraye  sa  pro 
position,  que  des  plus  habiles  et  des  plus  simples 
ames,  se  faisoient  les  bien-croyans  ;  comme  aussi 
la  mienne,  que  de  ces  deux  extremitez  se  faisoient 
les  gens  de  biens.  Car  ie  tiens  le  party  de  ceux 
que  iugent  que  le  vice  precede  de  sottise,  et  conse- 
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qucmment,  que  plus  on  approche  de  la  haute  suffi-  ' 
aance,  plus   on  s'esloigne  de  luy  :   proposition  que 
ie  me  suis  pcut-estre  eH'oree    de   prouuer  en  autre  j 
lieu.      Quelle   teste   bien   faite,  ne    tieruit  a  Platon  ' 
sa  bouree    et  son  secret,  ayant   seulement    leu   ses.  , 
oeuures  ?     Par  cette   consideration,    ie   m'esprisay  ; 
le  reproche  d'extrauagance  dont  on   me  chargeoit,  i 
alors  que  i'honorois  et  cherissois    si    fort   cet    esprit 
ir  la  simple  lecture  des  Lssais  ;   qu'auant  I'auoir 
,-  pratique,  ny  veil,  i'estois  aussi  conlialeniont  sa  | 
lille    (pic    depuis.      Ie    me    represcntois,   que    toute 
bien-veillance  estoit  mal  i'<>n<!ee,   si  die  lie  1'es.toit 
sur  la  suilisancc  et  la  vertude  son  olijct.  et  que  iion 
seulement  la  suilisance    dc    1'ouurier  paroissoit  en 
ees  e.scrits  In,  mais  y  paroissoit  en  appareil  si  haut. 
<pie  le  vice  ne  pouuoit  loger  chez   luy.  ny  la  verm 
luy  manquer  :   et  que  par  consequent,  mil  ne   de- 
uoit   dill'erer  a   luy   depart  ir   cette    bicn-veillancc. 
iusques   a   Tentreueue  ;    si    ce    n'estoit    quelqn'vn 
auquel  il  faschast  de  confesser,  que  sa  rai>"ii  cust 
plus    de    credit  a   luy  noiier  vne  alliance,  que   Irs 
yeux;   et  faschast    d'aduoiier   conseqiiemment  en 
cores,  qu'il  pust   rien    1'aire   de  bien,  s'il    les   auoit  j 
bandez.    Pour  engendrer  Tamour.  intelligence  cor- 
porelle    et   spirituelle.  la  prescncL-    et   la  veue    sont 
autant  requises  (me  !••  discours :   mais  la  hien-veil- 
1  nice    ou   auntie,    conime    estans   vne    intelligence 
toute  spiritiu  lie,  doit  i;ermer  spirituellement  par  le 
])iir   discours   ct    la    coimoissaiice  :    bien    qu'elle   se 
puisse   enrichir   de   presence,   par  la   conuersation 
assistee   cL   confortee   des    oiliees    qui   la   peuuent 
suiure. 

Reuenons  cependant,  pour  dire,  que  la  plus  ge- 
nerale  censure  qu'on  fasse  sur  nostre  liure,  cYst 
que  son  autheur  s\v  depeint.  Quoy  le  vulture  le 
blasmo,  d'auoir  parle  de  soy-niesmc.  et  ne  lone  pas 
de  n'auoir  rien  fait  qu'il  n'ait  o-~e  dire  en  public. 
ny  de  la  plus  meritoire  veri'e  de  toutes.  celle  qu'oii 
dit  de  soy  pleinement  et  sincercment  ?  II  n'adjouste 
pas  aussi,  que  ceux  qui  le  rabroiient  le  plus  aspre- 
meiit  de  nous  auoir  domic  sa  peinture.  osent  encore 
moins  qn'ils  ne  veulent  en  faire  ainsi  de  la  leur  : 
et  que  nul  ne  pent  auoir  bonne  praee  a  1'accuser 
de  produire  sa  vie  niie  aux  yeux  du  monde.  sauf 
celuy-la,  qui  perd  do  la  gloire  a  s'abstenir  d'en  faire 
autant.  II  est  aduis  an  peuple  qu'il  seroit  bien 
loisible,  d'exposer  au  iour  quelque.s  actions  pub- 
liques,  suiuant  Cesar  ct  Xenophon.  mais  non  pas 
les  prince.  Veritablement,  outre  que  ces  deux-la 
declarent  anssi  force  monucs  actions  de  leur  vie. 
comme  de  nostre  ago,  Messieurs  de  Monlnc  ct  de 
None  racontent  iusques  a  lenrs  songes ;  le  peuple 
n'entend  pas  que  valent,  ny  les  privees,  ny  les  pub- 
licques,  ny  que  public  mcsme  n'est  fait  que  pour  le 
particulier.  Mon  Perc  a  pense  ne  tc  pouuoir  rien 
mieux  apprendre,  que  1'vsage  de  toy-mesme  :  et  te 
1'enseigne  tantost  par  raisons,  tantost  par  espreuue  : 
si  sa  peinture  est  vicieuse  ou  fausse,  plains-toy  de 
luy  :  si  clle  est  bonne  et  vraye,  remercie-le,  de 
n'auoir  pas  voulu  refuser  a  ta  discipline  le  poinct 
plus  instructif  de  tons,  c'est  1'cxemple.  Tu  prends. 
au  resle,  singulier  plaisir,  qu'on  te  fasse  voir,  ou 
qu'on  te  fasse  toy-mesme  vn  chef  d'armees  et 
d'estat :  il  faut  estre  honnoste  homme  auant  qne 
d'estre  1'vn  ny  1s autre  parfaitement ;  nos  Essais  te 
donnent,  aux  exemples  de  leur  ouurier,  tablature 
de  particuliere  efficace  pour  deuenir  tel :  oiiy  certes, 
il  est  requis  de  passer  par  leur  escole,  pour  esueil- 
ler  tes  faeultez  a  la  capacite  de  monter  en  ces  deux 
grades,  quand  besoin  seroit.  Pratccpta  doccnt,  cx- 
cmpla  mouent.  II  est  bien  vray,  que  le  commun 


estime  la  science  de  viure,  c'est  a  dire  de  se  rendrc 
honneste  homme  et  sage,  si  facile,  qu'il  croid  que 
c'est  chose  superfine  de  1'enseigner  :  car  mesmes, 
ainsi  que  Plutarque  remarque,  il  sent  bien  que  les 
en  fans  ne  sc,auroient  dancir,  ny  piquer  cheuaux, 
ny  trancher  a  table,  ny  saliier  encore,  qui  ne  le  leur 
apprend  :  mais  quant  il  1'art  de  viure,  ci'-t  animal  a 
pbiMeurs  testes  ne  1'y  troiina  iamais  a  dire.  II  s'a- 
buse  fort  :  il  est  beaucoup  jilus  aise  de  vaincre  que 
de  viure,  et  plus  trioinphaits  que  de  sages  :  dont  il 
arriue.  que  mon  pure  imagine  bien  Socrates  en  la 
place  d'Alcxandre,  Alexandre  en  celle  de  Socrates, 
il  ne  pent.  Les  exemples  de  ce  personnage  te 
semble!it-ils  bons  :  remereie  la  fortune  qu'ils  soient 
tonilie/  deiiant  tes  yeux  :  te  semblent-ils  mauuais? 
ne  crains  ]>as  aussi  que  beaucoup  de  gens  soient 
pour  les  suiure.  Ouy,  mais  apn.-s  tout,  on  n'a  pas 
accoustume  de  se  dcpeindre  soy-mesme  ;  voila  le 
irref.  N'est-ce  ]>as  vn  grand  cas,  de  la  tyrannic  de 
la  coustume  sur  le  Mil^aire?  ou  n'esi  elle  pas  im- 
p^rtuni;  en  eet  endroit  sur  tons;  de  le  reduire  a  ne 
s'enquerir  iamais  de  ce  «pii  se  doit  faire,  mais  de 
ce  qui  se  fait?  Vulgaire  ]u-est  a  coiumettre  toute 
vilenie  jiar  bien-seance,  si  ses  voisins  continuent 
vn  temp.s  de  la  conimettre  :  renonraiit  a  faire  tout 
bien,  voir  :i  soy-mesme.  si  comme  leur  singe  ils  ne 
Py  traisnent  ]>ar  exein])le  :  et  prest  danantage  a 
iu-~tiiier  toin  maux  iiue  les  puissans  s'aduiseront  de 
iuy  faire  soutl'rir  ;  pourueu  (pie  par  ia  suitte  d'vne 
annee.  ces  exeeZ  (iccn]>ent  qiH'lque  mine  d'vsage. 
La  coustume  luy  met-elle  riiomme  en  honneur  ?  il 
n'adore  jilus  les  Dieux  mesmes  (jiu,1  sous  sa  forme. 
A u  reste  ie  ne  consens  iion  jilus  au  sous-reproche 
(jn'oii  fait  a  nostre  autheur,  de'  ce  qu'il  rapporte 
en  cette  sieune  peinture,  iusques  aux  moindres 
partieulariti  z  de  ses  mmirs  ;  et  la  iuge  autant  in- 
structiue  par  ces  pur.etilles  (|iie  ]>ar  les  traicts  plus 
soleinnels ;  taut  a  cause  que  les  grands  efforts 
dependent  ordinairement  des  petites  actions,  que 
d'autant  aussi  (pie  la  vie  mesme  n'est  qu'vne  con 
texture  de  punctilios  ct  niaiscries.  Obseruez  pour 
vne  des  preuues  de  ma  these,  sur  quelles  matieres 
le  propre  conseil  des  roys  prend  de  trois  Ibis  Pvne 
ses  mncurs  deliberations.  Les  autres  escriuains 
out  eu  tort,  de  ne  s'arrester  pas  a  nous  instruire  en 
des  actions  pour  petites  qu'elles  fussent,  ou  plu- 
sieurs  pouuoient  faillir.  ct  que  nul  ne  pouuoit  e ni 
ter  :  et  n'est  aucune  chose  mcslee  dans  les  imc-rests 
de  Phommo,  qui  soit  petite  ou  legere  de  poids  : 
elle  peso  asscz  si  elle  touche.  II  a  certainement  en 
raison  d'cnseigncr  comme  il  se  portoit  en  1'amour, 
au  denis,  a  la  table,  et  a  la  garderobe  encore  : 
puis  que  taut  de  cens  se  sont  perdus,  ou  fort  in- 
commodez,  pour  ne  scauoir  pas  se  gouuerner  en 
ces  choses  la. 

Qii"lqu'vn  le  lapidc  d'inuectiues  en  particulier, 
de  ce  qu'il  declare  ses  erreurs  et  ses  fautes  en  cette 
description  de  soy- mcsme.  Vrayement  c'est  vne 
chose  monstrueuse  !  comme  le  monde  est  com 
pose,  nul  de  ses  compagnons  ne  1'cstime  pire,  pour 
estre  defaillant  de  cette  part  qui  le  dit  estre  :  ou 
plutost.  chacun  d'eux  auroit  a  plaisir  qu'on  creust 
qu'il  seroit  semblable,  si  mesme  il  n'en  estoit  rien; 
mais  il  1'estiment  pire,  de  ne  s'estre  feint  autre  :  ct 
se  presument  fort  honnestes  gens  et  bien  cxem- 
plaircs.  parcc  qu'ils  se  gardent  d'auoiier  leurs  veri- 
tez.  Heureux  les  trouuay-ie  certes,  qui  pour  se 
rendre  vertueux,  n'ont  qu'a  denier  leur  vice.  Mais 
quand  ses  fautes  et  prenarications  seroient  plus 
odieiises,  seroit-il  pourtant  blasmable  de  les  con 
fesser  ?  veu  mesmes  qu'il  les  confesse  sans  impu- 
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dence,  et  atiec  reconnoissance  d'auoir  tort.     Dieu 
reduit  toutes  les  loix  a  ce  mot :    Ayme-moy  sur 
toutes  choses,  et  ton  prochain  comme  toy-mesme  : 
et  nous  voyons  que  de  mille  outrages  que  nous  fai- 
sons  a  nostre  prochain,  nous  ne  luy  en  ferions  pas 
quatre,  si  nous  n'estions  deguisez  :  parle  deguise- 
ment  font  leur  coup,  les  larrons.  les  empoisonneurs, 
assassins,   liureurs    de   villes,  brigands,   tyrans   en 
herbe,  faux  contracteurs,  faux  amis,  faux  luges,  et 
qui  non  ?  En  somme  leuez  le  masque  d'entre  nous, 
vous  en  extirpez  presque  du  tout  1'offence  sur  au- 
truy  :    I'uuiuers  est   au   calme :    car    les  hommes 
seroient  bons  par  tout,  si  par  tout  on  les  voyoit. 
Aussi  sc,auons-nous  qu'il    n'est   rien,   que    lesus- 
Christ  reproche  si  griefuement  aux  Pharisiens  que 
IMiypocrisie  :  et  notez  aux  Pharisiens,  ausquels  il 
auoit  lors  pourtant  a  rcprochor  le  complot  de  sa 
mort.     Dont  il  arriue  que  Dauid  n'escrit  pas  plus 
de  loiianges  a  son  Seigneur,  que  de  publiques  con 
fessions  de  ses  delicts :  et  Sainct  Augustin  ny  S.  le- 
rosme  ne  se  sont  pas  oubliez  aux  mesmes  confes 
sions.    Outre  plus,  la  Justice  ne  tire  son  cffet  que 
de  la  decouuerte  des  crimes  :  donnant  la  gehenne 
aussi,  pour  y  contraindre  les  hommes:  et  1'Eglise 
parfait  sa  confession  auriculaire,  par  la  generale  et 
publique.     Chacun  au  reste  se  doit  constitucr  luge 
sur  soy-mesme  :  comme  tel,  mon  Pere  declare  ct 
fouette  ses  vices,  non  en  priue  seulement,  mais  en 
public :  puis  que  le  preuost  ne  se   contente  pas  de 
punir  son  coupeur  de  bource,  si  ce  n'est  en  pleines 
hales :  arm  que  le  chastisement  de  celuy  que  plu- 
sieurs  peuuent  ressembler,  aduertisse  plusieurs  de 
ne  luy   ressembler  pas.     Nos  correcteurs  disent; 
qu'il  y  a  de  Peffronterie  a  prescher  ses  imperfections 
et  ses  tares  :  noble  information,  qui  veut  guarantir 
1'ordure  du  faict  par  la  pudeur  de  la  negation  !  re 
formation  que  le  plus  meschant  ayme  le  mieux,  et 
soustient  le  plus  entre   les  bourreatix  et  les  tour- 
mens  !   Or  apres  tout,  celuy  vers  qui  la  pudeur  n'a 
point  eu  la  force  de  le  pouuoir  garder  d'estre  ingrat, 
lasche  ou  traistre  ;  s'il  le  cele  ou  denie,  ce  n'est  pas 
la  pudeur  qui  peut  desormais  auoir  la  force  de  le 
luy  faire  denier:  c'estquelqu'autre  respect.  Grande 
faueur  au  criminel,  que  ce  luy  soit  vertu  de  voiler 
ou  dementir  la  verite.  Ceux  qui  craignent,  que  qui 
nous  permettroit  de  publier  nos  vices,  nous  leueroit 
le  frein  de  la  vergogne,  se  trompent :  il  est  plus  de 
personnes  qui  feroient  banqueroute  a  la  paillardise, 
s'ils  estoient  contraints  de  dire  tout  ce  qu'ils  font, ; 
qu'ils  n'en  est  qui  osassent  continuer  d'estre  larrons, 
meurtriers  et  traistres,  estans  necessitez  de  se  de 
clarer  tels.  Sans  doute  vne  telle  coustxime  sc^auroit 
arraeher  seule  a  dix  millions  d'hommes,  des  crimes 
que  1' apprehension  de  la  corde  ne  leur  arrache  pas. 
Puis  comme  dit  nostre  penitent :  II  faut  voir  son 
vice,  et  1'estudier  pour  le  redire  :  ceux  qui  le  celent 
a  autruy,  le  celent  ordinairement  a  eux-mesmes : 
ils  ne  le  tiennent  pas  pour  assez  couuert,  s'ils  le 
voyent  :  et  les  maux  de  1'ame  s'obscurcissent  en 
leur  force,  le  plus  malade  les  sent  le  moins  :  d'au- 
tant  que  1'ame  perd  le  sentiment,  perdant  la  sante, 
au  contraire  du  corps.     Voila  pourquoy  il  les  faut 
souuentefois  remanier  au  iour  :  les  ouurant  et  les 
euentrant  du  fond  de  nos  entrailles,  d'vne  main  im- 
piteuse.     Ce  sont  ses  mots  enuiron.     Or  de  la  me- 
connoissance  de  nos  vices  et  de  nos  taches  vient, 
outre  1'empirement,  le   defaut  de  satisfaction  vers 
Dieu,  comme  de  la  plus  ample  connoissance,  vient 
la  satisfaction   plus  ample.     Joint  que  pour  nous 
apprendre  a  hayr  la  crasse,  qui  nous  difforme  le 
visage  de  la  conscience,  il  sert  de  luy  presenter  a 


toute  heure  son  miroiier  ;  obtenez  qu'elle  trauaille 
a  se  contempler  en  cet  estat,  comme  elle  fait  en 
s'estudiant  pour  se  decrire,  vous  la  portez  a  1'auoir 
en  horreur.  Mais  laissons  ce  propos,  aussi  bien  ne 
S9aurions-nous  dire  que  se  sornettes  sur  ce  sujet, 
apres  les  excellentes  choses  que  nostre  autheur  dit 
luy-mesme,  aux  Chapitres  qui  s'appellent,  Sur  des 
Vers  de  Virgile,  et  de  1'Exercitation.  II  est  bien 
vray  qu'en  saison  telle  que  la  nostre,  ou  les  choses 
plus  excellentes  ont  moins  de  credit,  il  faut  que 
les  sornettes  en  esperent. 

Quant  a  quelques  gros  bonnets,  qui  le  preten- 
doient  taxer  d'ignorance,  ils  montrent  assez  qu'ils 
veulent  deuiser,  et  nous  contenterons  de  les  escouter 
pour  toute  reponse.  Non  seulement  pour  les  respect 
des  discours  et  considerations  que  cet  Escriuain 
apporte  sur  1'ignorance  et  sur  la  science,  si  riches 
et  sublimes,  qu'on  reconnoist  assez,  qu'il  ne  peut 
estre  ignorant  qu'ou,  et  quand  il  luy  plaist:   et  qui- 
conque  connoist  1'ignorance,  et  n'est  ignorant  qu'a 
sa  mode  et  a  son  mot,   surpasse  la   science   que 
d'autant  qu'il  public  aussi;   que   celuy  qui  le  sur- 
prendra  en  ce  vice,  ne  fera  rien  contre   luy,  voire 
mesmes  que  1'ignorance  est  sa  maistresse  forme  ; 
adjoutons  qu'encores  ces  gens  ne  la  connoissont-ils 
en   son    ouurage,  que  par  la  profession  qu'il   fait 
d'estre  son  partysan.  Nul  ne  doit  auoir  honte  d'ig- 
norer,  s'il  n'ignore  les  choses  necessaires  a  1'liomme 
en  general,  ou  a  luy  en  particulier  par  sa  condition, 
ou  celles  qu'il  veut  qu'on  croye  qu'il  sqache.     Or 
non  seulement  nostre  Autheur  n'est  blesse  d'au- 
|  cune  de  ces  trois  ignorances ;  mais  toutes  les  fuis 
j  qu'il  parle  de  quelque  science  que  ce  soit,  parlant 
'  presque  de  toutes  par  occasion,  s'il  n'en  parle  fort 
amplement,   au  moins  ne   s'y   differre-t'il  iamais, 
nonobstant  sa  profession  d'ignorance.    A  quel  prix 
ie  vous  supplie  se  tailleroit  la  science,  telle  que  ces 
j  Messieurs  mesmes  la  puissent  figurer  et  allonger  sa 
portee  ;  si  1'ignorance  de  cettuy-cy  se  taille  au  prix 
de  1'Apologie  de  Sebonde,  et  du  Chapitre  de  la 
|  Medecine,  pour  ne  toucher  que  ces   deux  pieces 
seules  de   son  liure  ?  et  notamment  considerables, 
en  cette  occasion  de  monstrer,  en  cas  que  besoin 
fust,  s'il  est  s^auant,  ou  s'il  ne  I'est  pas  ;  veu  qu' 
files  sont  hors  de  son  principal  gibier  en  la  plus- 
part  de  leur  estendue,  et  presque  vniuerselles  en  ce 
qu'on    appelle  vulgairement  science   et  doctrine. 
Quel  precieux  ignorant,  au  surplus,  qui  concoit  si 
pompeusement  1'ignorance  que  cettuy-cy?  ignorant 
qui  se  connoist,  qui  se  proclame,  et  qui  reconnu 
pour  tel,  que  par  ou  il  luy  plaist  qu'on  le  recon- 
noisse  ?  quel  precieux  ignorant,   qui  fait  voir  ou 
|  bon  luy  semble,  que  s'il  n'a  appris  les  sciences, 
j  c'est  qu'il  a  senty  qu'il  pouuoit  enseigner  les  meil- 
|  ieures   sans    les    apprendre  ?    ignorant   enfin,   qui 
S9ait  choisir  aux  mesmes  sciences  ce  qui  luy  fait 
besoin  ;  taxer  a  ixiste  prix  la  part  qu'il  en  eslit,  et 
celle  qu'il  en  rebutte,  et  nous  montrer  le  droict 
vsage  de  cette-la.     Certes  les  sciences  sont  de  si 
facile  acquisition  et  distribution,  qu'eux  mesmes 
qui  parlent,  et  deux  mille   autres  dans  Paris,  fe 
roient  en  trois  ans  dix  mille  docteurs  en  toutes  les 
parties  de  la  doctrine,  qui  peuuent  a  leur  compte 
mesme  defaillir  a  ce  personnage  ;  langue  Grecque, 
Grammaire,   Physique,    Metaphysique,   Mathema- 
tique  :  mais  ie  leur  donne   quinze,  s'ils  peuuent, 
s'amissans  tous  ensemble,  forger  en  1'espace  entiere 
de  leur  vie,  ie  ne  dy  pas  vn  pareil  esprit  et  iuge- 
ment ;  ouy  bien  seulement,  vn  esprit  qui  ait  aussi 
bonne  grace  a  tympaniser  la  science,  que  cettuy- 
cy  1'ignorance.     Qui  peut  trouuer  telles  sciences 
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de  College,  ou  communes,  a  dire,  en  cette  hautesse 
d'entendement  et  de  iugement,  au  cas  mesmes  qu' 
elles  luy  manquassent  du  tout ;  sinon  celuy  qui  i 
ne  sc,ait  que  valent  1'entendement  ny  le  iugement  I 
en  autruy,  pource  qu'il  ne  les  possede  pas  ?  Si  la 
science  outre  plus,  se  vante  d'enrichir  la  suffisance, 
la  suffisance  se  vante  aussi  d'auoir  engendre  la 
science  :  et  le  srauant  ne  porte  pas  son  talent  par 
tout,  ce  que  le  suffisant  fait :  ny  la  science  ne  con- 
trolle  iamais  la  suffisance  :  si  faitbien  la  suffisance, 
la  science  :  et  1'instruit  des  mesures  de  sa  force 
et  de  sa  foiblesse,  non  au  reurrs.  Ue  plus,  reflet 
de  celle-la  s'exprime  souuent  a  limiter,  par  fois  a 
recuser  de  tout  celle-cy  :  dont  nostre  Sage  escrit  ; 
que  le  suffisant  est  suftisant  a  ignorer  mesmes.  Or 
i'appelle  Sciences  de  College,  ou  communes,  ces 
disciplines  que  ie  viens  de  nommer,  et  toutes  cellcs 
en  vn  mot  qui  sont  hors  la  discipline  de  1'homme 
et  de  la  vie  :  c'est  a  dire  hors  la  Morale,  consistant 
en  la  faculte  d'agir,  raisonner  et  iuger  droitement : 
doctrine  pour  laquelle  assister  et  seruir  apres  (out, 
les  autres  doctrines  sont  forgoes,  ou  elles  le  si>nt 
auec  nul  ou  peu  de  fruict.  Partant  quiconque  la 
tient  en  haul  degre,  comme  faisoit  ce  mesme  per- 
sonnage,  pent  oublier  ou  negliger  toutes  les  autres, 
quand  il  luy  plaira  :  qui  s'appellent  purs  amuse- 
mens  scholastiques  eu  ceux  qui  ignorent  celle-cy  : 
et  simples  ornemens  et  adminicules  en  ceux  qui  la 
sequent.  Alcibiades  trouuant  vn  imir  Pericles  em- 
pesche  a  dresser  les  comptes  de  son  administration 
pour  les  rendre  au  peuple,  iugea  qu'il  se  deiioit 
plutost  oecuper  a  chercher  le  moyen  de  nVn  rendre 
point.  Et  combien  done  a  plus  dignement  fait,  que 
d'acquerir  les  sciences  vulgaires  dont  il  est  ques 
tion,  celuy  qui  a  releue  son  esprit  a  tel  degre  de 
hauteur  par  vne  autre  sexile  bien  chuisie,  en  luy 
dediant  tout  ee  soin  que  le  commun  des  srauans 
dissipe  cntre-elle  et  eeLte  quantite  de  ses  com- 
pagnes  ;  que  le  manquement  de  celles-la  ne  luy 
pent  apporter  aucuue  imperfection  ou  perte,  ny 
1'assistance  aucun  lustre,  qu'il  ne  puisse  pertinem- 
ment  negliger  ?  et  qui  scait  comprendre,  et  faire 
comprendre  en  suite  a  tout  honime  sage,  que  cette 
abstinence  ou  negligence  est  bien  fondee  ?  Ceux 
qui  apprennent  ces  doctrines-la  s'egalent  a  elles  : 
celuy  qui  fait  ce  trait  de  les  negliger  a  tclle  condi 
tion  d'auantage,  sYsleue  par  dessus  elles :  et  So 
crates,  Monarque  de  la  sagesse  et  du  genre  humain, 
cleut  par  son  partage  cette  espece  de  sapience,  sra- 
uante  aux  mocurs,  et  par  tout  aillieurs  ignorante,  et 
s'y  borna  toute  sa  vie.  Pour  le  regard  de  quelques- 
vns,  qui  veulent  estendre  les  eflets  de  cette  pre- 
teudue  ignorance  de  1'esprit  dont  nous  parlous, 
iusques  au  changement  de  quelqucs  tcrmes  vsitez 
en  1'art  vulgairement,  libertinage  de  sa  methode, 
suite  decousue  de  ses  discours,  et  manque  de  rela 
tion  des  Chapitres  auec  leurs  tiltres  mesmes  par 
fois  :  s'ils  sont  capables  de  croire  qu'vne  teste  de 
ce  calibre  ait  manque  par  incapacite  a  faire  en 
cela,  ce  que  tout  escolier  de  quinze  ans  peut  et  fait, 
ie  trouue  qu'ils  sont  si  plaisans  a  parler,  que  ce  se- 
roit  dommage  de  les  faire  taire.  Ces  messieurs  auec 
leurs  belles  animaduersions  ont  volontiers  cueilly 
1'vne  des  branches  de  cette  ignorance  doctorale, 
laquelle  mon  pere  vous  aduertit  en  quelque  lieu, 
que  la  science  fait  et  engendre,  comme  elle  defait 
la  populaire.  Ie  dis  qu'ils  ont  cueilly  1'vne  des 
branches  de  cette  ignorance-la :  car  en  fin  il  est  vne 
autre  ignorance  haute  et  philosophique,  qu'ils  ne 
conuoissent  point,  et  qui  nous  est  d'vne  autre  sorte, 
apportee  et  enseignee  par  la  science,  s'il  est  besoin 


de  le  dire  apres  ce  que  i'ay  represente  :  science  a 
laquelle  apres  elle  montre  le  chemin  qu'elle  doit 
tenir,  luy  taille  sa  part,  et  luy  fait  voir,  qu'elle 
n'est  ny  sage  ny  clair-voyante,  si  elle  ne  recon- 
noist  releuer  d'elle. 

II  se  voit  vne  espece  d'impertinens  iuges  des 
essais,  entre  ceux-mesmes  qui  les  ayment ;  ce 
sont  ceux  qui  les  loiient  sans  admiration,  signam- 
ment  en  vn  siecle  si  esloigne  de  ceux  ou  tels  fruicts 
germoient  aultrefois.  La  vraye  touche  des  esprits, 
c'est  1'examen  d'vn  nouuel  autheur :  et  celuy  qui 
le  lit,  se  met  a  1'espreuue  plus  qu'il  ne  1'y  met. 
Cettuy-cy  sans  doute,  feroit  parler  en  homme  rauy, 
le  lecteur  qui  le  srauroit  connoistre.  Quiconque 
dit  de  Scipion,  que  c'est  vn  gentil  Capitaine  et  de 
sirable  citoyen,  et  de  Socrates,  vn  galand  honime, 
leur  fait  plus  de  tort,  que  tel  qui  totalement  lie 
parle  point  d'eux:  a  cause  que  si  1'on  ne  leur  donne 
tout,  quand  il  est  question  de  leur  attribuer  des 
aduantages,  on  leur  oste  tout.  Vous  ne  srauriez 
loiier  telles  gens,  en  les  mesurant  mediocremeiit, 
ny  peut  estre  amplement  :  ils  passent  toute  mesure, 
i'entens  mesure  qui  dit  et  retient  a  dire  :  et  peut- 
estre  qu'ils  passent  encores  celle  qui  ne  retient  rien. 
C'est  a  moy  de  cotter  combien  i'ay  veu  ])eu  de  cer- 
ueaux  capables  de  mettre  cet ouurage  a  iuste  prix: 
moy  certes  qui  nc  1'y  mets  aussi  qu'imbecilement. 
Nos  gens  pensent  bien  sauuer  I'lionneur  de  leur 
iugement,  quand  ils  luy  dunnent  ee  gentil  eloge : 
c'est  vn  gentil  liure  :  ou,  c'est  vn  bel  ouurage  : 
vn  enfant  de  huict  annees  en  dimit  bien  autant. 
Apres  tout  ie  leur  demande.  par  ou  et  iusques  ou 
beau  ?  quels  rai.vmnemons,  quelle  force,  quels  ar- 
gumens  des  anciens  luy  font  honte  ;  et  veux 
tinalement  qu'ils  me  notent,  que  c'est  que  vous  y 
pouuez  surprendre,  que  Plutarque  et  gens  de  sa 
marque,  n'eussent  pris  plaisir  d'escrire  s'lls  s'y 
fussent  rencontrez  ?  quel  iugement  s'est  oncques 
ose  si  pleinement  esprouuer  ?  s'cst  oflert  si  nud  ? 
nous  a  laisse  si  peu  que  douter  de  sa  profondeur, 
et  que  desirer  de  luy  ?  ie  laisse  a  part  sa  grace  et 
son  elegance.  Au  surplus  ie  ne  daignerois  pas 
loiier  les  essais,  d'estre  du  tout  a  leur  autheur;  si 
plusieurs  mesmes  des  liures  anciens  et  fameux, 
n'estoient  pour  la  pluspart  derobez.  I'auoue  qu'il 
a  fait  des  emprunts  :  mais  ils  ne  sont  pas  si  fre- 
quens  qu'ils  puissent  vsurper  la  propriete  de  son 
oeuure,  comme  il  nous  aduertit.  Et  ceux  qui 
pensent  auoir  appris  de  la  bouche  de  son  liure 
mesme,  qu'il  est  basty  des  despoiiilles  de  Plutarque 
et  de  Seneque  ;  trouueroient  s'ils  auoient  tourne 
feiiillet,  qu'il  entend  que  ces  deux  autheurs  1'as- 
sistent,  non  pas  qu'ils  le  couurent.  A  quoy  nous 
deuons  adjouter,  que  les  emprunts  sont  si  dextre- 
ment  adaptez,  que  le  benefice  de  1'application,  ou 
maintefois  quelque  enrichissement  dont  il  les  re- 
hausse  de  son  cru,  contrepesant  ordinairement  le 
benefice  de  Pinuention.  Et  qui  plus  est,  ce  qui 
necessairement  se  fait  reconnoistre  pour  sien,  ne 
doit  rien  au  meilleur  du  reste:  sur  tout  oil  la  solide 
vigueur  des  conceptions  et  le  iugement  font  leur 
ieu.  Ceux  qui  ne  connoistroient  pas  d'ailleurs  cette 
vertu  de  nostre  liure,  d'estre  entierement  fils  de 
son  pere,  senlent  au  genie,  enfoncant  sa  lecture, 
qu'il  est  tout  d'vne  main.  Mais  quiconque  veut 
scauoir  ce  que  c'est,  de  sentir  au  genie  d  vn  liure 
qu'il  est  tout  d'vne  main,  1'apprenne  par  contrc- 
lustre  aux  escrits  de  Charron,  perpetuel  copiste  de 
cettuy-cy,  reserue  les  litences  ou  il  s'emporte  pur 
fois  :  si  bon  ou  mauuais  copiste  pourtant  encore, 
hors  de  la  mesme,  ie  croy  1'auoir  assez  exprime. 
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Adjoutons,  que  cette  egale  et  plaisante  beaute  de  ce 
liure,  son  nouuel  air,  son  intention  et  sa  forme  in- 
connues  iusques  a  nos  iours,  expriment  assez,  que 
quiconque  1'ait  escrit,  1'a  conceu.  Nouuel  air,  dis- 
je;  car  vous  le  voyez  d'vn  particulier  et  special 
dessein,  scrutateur  vniuersel  de  Phomme  interieur, 
et  de  plus,  correcteur  et  fleau  continu  des  erreurs 
communes.  Ses  compagnons  enseignent  la  sagesse, 
il  desenseigne  la  sottise ;  et  a  bien  eu  raison,  de  vou- 
loir  vuider  1'ordure  hors  du  vase,  auant  que  d'y  ver- 
ser  1'eau  de  nafFe.  Les  autres  discourent  sur  les 
choses ;  cettuy-cy  sur  le  discours  mesme,  autant  que 
eur  elles.  Ceux-la  sont  1'estude  du  Physicien,  du 
Metaphysicien,  du  Dialecticien,  du  Mathematicien, 
ainsi  du  reste;  cettuy-cy,  1'estude  de  1'homme.  II 
esuente  cent  mines  nouuelles,  mais  combien  diffi- 
cilement  esuentables?  Dauantage,  il  a  cela  de  propre 
a  luy,  que  vous  diriez  qu'il  ait  espuise  les  sources 
du  iugement,  et  qu'il  ait  tant  iuge,  qu'il  ne  reste 
plus  que  iuger  apres.  Et  me  semble  qu'il  ait  en 
cores  quelque  chose  de  nouueau  et  de  peculier,  en 
delices  et  floriditez  perpetuelles.  Comme  aussi  Pa- 
t'il  en  excellence  et  delicatesse  dont  il  applique  non 
seulement  ses  emprunts,  desquels  ie  viens  de  parler, 
mais  encore  ses  allegations  et  ses  exemples  ;  en  sorte 
qu'autant  d'applications  ce  sont  presque  autant  de 
belles  inuentions;  loiiange  au  demeurant  qu'on  peut 
estendre  a  la  pluspart  des  coustures,  de  la  tissure, 
et  du  bastiment  de  ses  discours  et  de  son  langage. 

Combien  nous  diront  heureux  les  grandes  ames 
qui  naistront  apres  nous,  de  ce  que  la  fortune  nous 
ait  produits  en  vne  saison,  ou  nous  ayons  pu  pra- 
tiquer  la  communication  et  la  bien-veillance  de  celuy 
qui  nous  a  porte  ce  beau  fruict  ?  et  combien  regret- 
teront-elles,  qu'elle  leur  ait  denie  ce  bien  ?  Les 
grands  esprits  sont  desireux  outre  mesure,  de  ren- 
contrer  leurs  semblables ;  la  conference  et  la  societe 
leur  estant  plus  necessaires  et  desirables  qu'a  tous 
autres,  et  ne  se  pouuans  edifier  ou  rencontrer  bien 
a  poinct  que  de  pareil  a  pareil.  Or  nous  auons  es 
crit  vn  mot  de  ce  sujet  en  autre  lieu;  tant  pour  la 
merite  de  la  chose,  que  pour  le  respect  d'vn  au- 
theur  qui  a  parle  si  noblement  et  si  precieusement, 
s'il  se  peut  dire,  de  ces  dons  celestes,  sous  le  tiltre 
de  Pamitie. 

Au  surplus,  Popinion  qu'ont  eue  les  imprimeurs, 
que  la  table  des  matieres  pourroit  enrichir  la  vente 
des  Essais,  est  cause  qu'ils  Py  ont  plantee :  centre 
mon  aduis  neantmoins ;  parce  qu'vn  Ouurage  si 
plain  et  si  presse  n'en  peut  souffrir.  Autant  suis-ie 
contraire  a  cette  vie  de  Pautheur,  qu'ils  ont  logee 
en  teste,  estant  complette  daus  le  volume.  Quant 
aux  noms  des  autheurs  citez,  qui  se  voyent  icy,  ou 
pourront  voir  encores,  en  quelques  impressions;  i'ay 
reueu  et  confronte  sur  leur  texte,  tous  ceux  qu'vn 
inconnu  y  auoit  appliquez  ;  retenu  les  vrais,  rejette 
les  faux,  augmentant  ces  veritables  d'vne  moitie. 
Si  bien  qu'il  ne  reste  pour  ce  regard,  qu'enuiron 
cinquante  vuides,  ou  noms  a  remplir,  en  ce  plantu- 
reux  nombre  de  pres  de  douze  cens  passages.  C'es- 
toit  pourtant  vne  assez  espineuse  difficulte,  que  de 
trouuer  la  source  d'vne  bonne  partie  des  authoritez 
de  ce  liure;  Pautheur  en  ayant  par  fois  mesle 
deux  ou  trois  ensemble,  par  fois  donne  tour  de  main 
de  sa  fa^on  a  quelqu'autre,  qui  les  rend  de  plus  ob 
scure  recherche.  Quoy  que  ce  soit,  ie  ne  me  fusse 
iamais  demeslee  de  leur  queste,  si  des  personnes 
d'honneur  et  doctes  que  i'ay  nominees  autre  part, 
ne  m'euesent  presto  la  main.  Aprea  tout,  ie  recon- 
nois  que  cette  recherche  et  ces  cottea  d'autheurs, 
eussent  este  negligees  par  mon  pere;  et  moy-mesme 


ne  me  fusse  pas  mise  en  peine  de  couure  apres  : 
mais  trois  raisons  m'ont  forcee  de  les  entreprendre : 
en  premier  lieu,  cet  aduancement  de  pres  de  moitie : 
secondement,  la  bestise  d'vne  part  du  monde,  qui 
croit  beaucoup  mieux  la  verite  sous  la  barbe  che- 
nue  des  vieux  siecles,  et  sous  vne  nom  d'antique  et 
pompeuse  vogue:  tiercement,  1'interest  et  priere 
des  imprimeurs.  Leur  mesme  priere  expresse  m'a 
contrainte,  non  pas  de  changer,  oiiy  bien  de  rendre 
seulement  moins  frequens  en  ce  liure,  trois  ou 
quatre  mots  a  trauers  champ,  et  de  ranger  la  syn- 
taxe  d'autant  de  clauses  :  ces  mots  sans  nulle  con 
sequence,  comme  aduerbes  ou  particules,  qui  leur 
sembloient  vn  peu  teuesches  au  goust  de  quelques 
douillets  du  siecle  :  et  ces  clauses  sans  aucune  mu 
tation  de  sens,  mais  seulement  peur  leur  oster  cer- 
taine  durete  ou  obscurite,  qui  sembloient  naistre  a 
Paduenture  de  quelque  ancienne  erreur  d'impression, 
ou  au  pis  aller  de  ce  genereux  mcpris  de  telles  niai- 
series,  que  leur  ouurier  affectoit.  Ie  ne  suis  pas 
si  inconsidere  ou  si  sacrilegue,  que  de  toucher  en 
plus  forts  termes  que  ceux-la,  ny  a  mot  ny  a  phrase 
d'vn  si  precieux  ouurage  :  edifie  d'ailleurs  de  telle 
sorte,  que  les  mots  et  la  matiere  sont  consubstantiels. 
Si  quelqu'vn  prend  la  peine  d'en  faire  vne  confron 
tation  sur  le  vieil  et  bon  exemplaire  in  folio,  il 
pourra  dire  quelle  a  este  ma  religion  en  cela.  Ce- 
pendant  il  n'appartiendroit  iamais  a  nul  apres  moy, 
d'y  mettre  la  main  a  mesme  intention,  d'autant 
qne  nul  n'y  apporteroit,  ny  mesme  reuerence  ou 
retenue,  ny  mesme  adueu  de  Pautheur,  ny  mesme 
zele,  ny  peut-estre  vne  si  particuliere  connoissance 
du  liure.  En  ce  seul  poinct  ay-ie  este  hardie,  de 
retrancher  quelque  chose  d'vn  passage  qui  me  re- 
garde  :  a  Pexemple  de  celuy  qui.  mit  sa  belle  mai- 
son  par  terre,  afin  d'y  mettre  auec  elle  1'enuie  qu'on 
luy  en  portoit.  loint  que  ie  veux  dementir  main- 
tenant  et  pour  1'aduenir,  par  cette  voye,  ceux  qui 
croyent,  que  si  ce  liure  me  louoit  moins,  ie  le  che- 
rirois  et  seruirois  moins  aussi. 

Les  imprimeurs  m'ont  encore  pressee  de  tourner 
les  passages  latins  des  essais,  sur  le  desir  qu'ils 
pretendent,  que  plusieurs  ignorans  de  ce  langage, 
ont  de  les  entendre.  Ce  desir  est  assez  crud  :  veu 
qu'vn  lecteur  qui  connoist  ces  passages-la,  n'est  pas 
plus  prest  de  demesler  bien  a  poinct  Pouurage  au- 
quel  ils  sont  enchassez,  que  celuy  qui  ne  les  con 
noist  pas,  s'il  n'est  d'autre  part  ferre  a  glace.  Neant 
moins  afiri  de  seruir  a  1'vtilite  des  mesmea  impri 
meurs  ou  libraires,  ie  me  suis  portee  a  les  traduire. 
Si  i'ay  rendu  la  poc'sie  comme  1'oraison,  sous  le 
seul  genre  de  la  prose,  pour  estre  plus  fidelle  tra- 
ductrice,  a  Pexemple  d'autres  versions  authorises 
de  nostre  siecle ;  on  peut  dire,  que  i'ay  este  sou- 
lagee  de  temps,  non  de  solicitude  aigue  :  la  moins 
espineuse  et  scabreuse  circonstance  d'vne  telle  ver 
sion  estant  de  la  representer  en  vers.  Ie  le  dis,  parce 
que  cette  masse,  ou  plutost  nuee  et  moisson  d'au 
theurs  latins,  est  la  cresme  et  la  fleur  choisie  a  des 
sein,  comme  on  void,  de  1'ouurage  des  plus  excellens 
escriuains,  et  plus  elegans  et  riches  de  langage 
comme  d'inuention  :  adjoutons,  figurez  et  succincts. 
Or  d'exprimer  la  conception  d'vn  grand  ouurier, 
estoffee  de  telles  qualitez  d'elocution,  et  1'exprimer 
en  vne  langue  inferieure  auec  quelque  grace,  vigueur 
et  brifuete,  qui  d'vn  pertinent  traducteur,  ce  n'est 
j  pas  leger  effort.  Mais  combien  plus  est-ce,  d'ex- 
j  primer  pres  de  douze  cens  passages  de  ce  qualibre, 
j  amples,  mediocres  ou  petits  ?  Or  nonobstant  ma 
prose  generale,  ie  n'ay  pas  laisse  de  rendre  en  vn 
ou  deux  vers,  les  brefues  sentences,  ou  autres  traicts 
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d'eslite,  i'enterids  ceux  des  poi'-tes:  tant  pour  n'estre 
astrainte  par  aucune  religion,  a  renoncer  ce  priuilege 
de  passer  de  la  prose  aux  vers,  que  parce  qu'ilssont 
plus  faciles  a  retenir  qu'elle.  Et  si  la  rithme  de 
telles  sentences  est  par  fois  diuerse,  n'importe  a 
1'oreille,  puis  qu'elle  ne  passe  point  le  nonibre  de 
deux.  I 'ay  tourne  d'autre  part  en  vers,  quelques 
passages  d'estendue,  vn  autre  a  1'entree  du  liure. 
d'autres  an  chap.  Sur  des  vers  de  Vir^ile  :  tant 
par  esbat,  que  pour  piquer  si  ie  puis  quelqu'vn  par 
exemple  a  faire  le  mesme  du  reste.  I 'ay  traduit  Irs 
Grecs  aussi,  sauf  deux  on  trois  que  I'autheur  a  tra- 
duits  luy-mesme,  les  inserent  en  son  texte.  Ny  ne 
presente  point  d'excuse  d'auoir  laisse  dormir  les 
libertins,  sous  le  voile  de  leur  langue  estrangere,  on 
d'auoir  tors  le  n*'z  a  qnelqiie  mot  f'ripon  de  1'vn 
d'entr'eux  :  si  ce  mot  a  este  le  soul  qui  me  pust 
empescher  d'en  faire  present  an  lecteur.  Aussi  pen 
m'excuseray-ie,  d'auoir  an  besoin  vsr  de  locutions 
vn  peu  hardies  pour  la  prose  :  y  estant  forcer  \v.\r 
la  nature  de  vers  qu'elle  exposoit.  An  surplus,  en 
deux  on  trois  lieux  seulement  ;  ie  me  suis  donne 
liberte  d'vn  mot  de  paraphrase  :  iuireant  la  lumiere 
necessaire  en  cet  eiulroit,  pour  leuer  an  foible  lec- 
teur  1'occasion  de  supposer  vne  pathnlogie.  Conime 
aux  lieux,  (qui  sont  courts  de  nonibre  pourtant)  ou 
ie  1'ay  inge  plus  en  train  d'imiorer  et  de  chercher. 
que  de  supposer  ;  ie  me  suis  restraints  dans  les  loix 
d'vne  austere  traductrice.  I'adjouteray  sur  Ie  latin 
des  Essais  ;  que  si  par  fois  on  tronue  quelque  dis 
sonance  entre  le  texte  ordinaire  et  luy,  comme  do 
temps,  personnes.  et  autres  legeres  eirconstances ;  on 
le  doit  attribuer  non  a  1'inaduertanre,  mais  au  des- 
sein  et  management  de  rau'.heur,  qui  par  ce  tour 
de  souplesse  se  Test  approprie  :  connne  il  s'est  ap- 
proprie  certains  passages,  a  sens  tout  diners,  et  par 
fois  opposite  de  leur  intention  natale.  par  vne  cxcel- 
lente  application.  C'a  este  certes  vne  de  mcs  peines, 
me  trouuant  sur  quelque  passage  contourm:  ou  fre- 
late,  de  1'exprimer  en  telle  sorte,  qifil  quadrast  sort- 
ablement  s'il  estoit  possible,  a  la  composition  origi- 
naire  et  a  Papplication.  Enfinss'il  se  trouue  quelque 
f  inte  en  mon  ouurage,  i'espere  qu'elle  sera  faute, 
non  de  circonspection,  mais  bien  de  connoistre  les 
menus  suffrages  du  Donat,  ausqnels  ie  suis  peu  ver- 
see.  pour  auoir  appris  cette  langue  plustost,  afin  de 
gouster  son  genie  et  celuy  de  ses  grands  autheurs, 
que  sa  grammaire  :  ainsi  i'espere  qu'vn  Lecteur 
habile  homme,  prendra  la  peine  de  m'aduertir  plu- 
tost  que  de  me  qnereller. 

Excuse,  Lecteur,  les  fautes  d'impression  qui  nous 
peuuent  estre  eschapees :  ceux  qui  seauent  ce  que 
c'est  d'imprimer,  te  diront,  qu'il  est  si  difficile  de 
s'empescher  de  broncher  a  ce  pas,  que  le  meilleur 
ouurage  de  la  presse  n'est  autre  chose  que  le  nioins 
defailiant  de  cette  part,  comme  est  certes  cettuy-cy : 
duquel  apres  tout,  nous  auons  pris  la  peine  de  cor- 
riger  la  pluspart  des  erreurs  auec  la  plume,  et  re- 
cueillir  en  vn  Errata  bien  exact  le  reste  de  celles 
qui  peuuent  importer.  Au  contraire  pourtant  du 
dessein  assez  ordinaire,  de  ceux  qui  font  imprimer 
pour  autruy,  lesquels  fuyent  d'en  appliquer  aux 
liures  :  dautant  qu'ils  ayment  mieux  que  la  repu 
tation  de  la  suffisance  d'vn  autheur  demeure  fort 
blessee,  que  si  celle  de  leur  vigilance  1'estoit  vn  peu. 
Passe  legerement  les  moindres  fautes  :  comme  par 
fois  quelqnes  ponctuations,  soit  au  Francois  ou  au 
Latin,  et  par  fois  encores  quelque  manque  d'ortho- 
graphe,  vn  affaire,  pour  vn  a  faire,  contepour  comte, 
coeur  pour  chceur,  et  les  manquemens  de  pareil  air 


ou  de  la  faqon  d'orthographier  du  temps  que  le  Liure 
fut  premierement  imprime.  Si  ton  esprit  est  digne 
de  sa  lecture,  tu  les  sc.auras  bien  I'habiller  :  et  ie 
pense  que  tu  croiras  bien  qu'aussi  eussions-nous  fait, 
si  nous  les  eussions  apperceues  auant  qu'elles  escha- 
passent.  Or  de  penr  qu'il  n'en  reste  quelqu'vne, 
apres  ma  recherche  precedente  ;  ie  te  prornets  de  la 
re]>eter  encores,  et  d'en  mettre  apres  vn  Exemplaire 
en  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roy,  et  1'autre  en  celle  de 
Monseimu'ur  le  Garde  des  Sc.eaux,  corrigez  des  der- 
niers  traits  de  ma  plume  :  afin  que  la  posterite  y 
pnisse  auoir  recours  au  besoin.  1'ose  dire  que  la 
conoissance  toute  particuliere  qne  i'ay  de  eel  ouu 
rage,  merite  que  la  mesme  posterite  s'oblige  de  mes 
soin*.  et  s'y  lie.  Que  si  quelqu'vn  accusoit  tant  de 
menus  soins  comme  poinctilieux,  i'estime  au  con 
traire,  qu'ils  ne  Ie  peuuent  estre  assez,  sur  1'ouurage 
d'vn  esprit  de  si  haute  sagesse,  que  ses  fautes  pour- 
roient  seruir  d'exemple,  si  nous  permettions  qu'il  en 
eschapast  icy.  Pour  les  accents  du  Grec,  ie  n'y  en- 
tends  ricn  :  et  cela  n'importe  guere  a  ce  liure,  qui 
n'en  couche  quo  fort  ]>eu  :  ny  telle  ignorance  a  moy, 
si  i'en  suis  creue.  Quant  aux  cottes  des  autheurs 
en  marine,  on  ne  s'est  pas  tousiours  amuse  a  obseruer 
toutes  les  particules  de  la  syntaxe,  vn  de.  un  apitd, 
cS:c.,  tant  pour  estrecir  le  champ  des  fautes  an  com- 
positeurs,  que  parce  que  chacun  entend  ces  choses 
a  demy  mot. 

Ucmercie  au  reste  dc  cette  impression  les  Grands 
de  la  France,  desquels  ma  gratitude  a  tellement  fait 
sonner  le  nom  par  tout,  qu'il  n'est  pas  besoin  de  le 
repetir   icy  :   car   sans    leurs  dons,  mon    zele  de   te 
rendre  ce  digne  seruice  en   mourant,  restoit  inutile. 
Les   libraires   et   imprimeurs,  que   ie   sollicite  il  y  a 
sept  ou  huict   ans  par    tout   de    l'entreprendre  eux- 
mesmes,  comme  on   scait,  estoient    sourds  quand  ie 
[   leur    proposois   mes    precautions,    quoy    qu'elles    ne 
consistassent  seuiement  qu'a    les  obliger  d'apporter 
a  leur  ouurage  vne  iuste  correction.      J)eux    raisons 
causoient  ce  refus  :   la  premiere,  c'est,  qu'ils  veulent 
communcment  tout  prendre,  et  ne  rien  mettre:   la 
seconde  (|ue  ce  liure  est  en  verite   d'vne  correction 
tres-particnlierement  dirricile  ;  dont  la  brefuete  du 
langage,  et  son  bastiment   aussi   nouueau,  qu'admi- 
rable,  sont   causes;  en    sorte   qu'vn  compositeur  et 
vn     correcteur    ordinaire,    y    perdent     leur     ourse. 
]  Outre    qu'il    arriue    souuent,   que    ces  libraires    et 
j  imprimeurs    n'y    mettent   point    de    correctenr   du 
tout,   s'ils   n'y   employent   par  forme   les   premiers 
imiorans,  qu'ils  trouuent  a   bon   marche.      En  eff'et 
la  seule  correction  de  cette  impression  m'a  autant 
couste,   qu'vne  de   leurs    impressions    entiere    leur 
couste,  sans  compter  ma  propre  peine  et  mon  soin  ; 
et    si    ie   tiens   en    cela   ma   depense  pour  bien  em 
ployee  :   Scache  done.  Lecteur  amoreux  de  ce  diuin 
|  ouurage,  que   les  seules  impressions  de  1'Angelier, 
depuis   la  mort   de   Pautheur,  t'en   peuuent  mettre 
en  possession  ;  notamment  celle  in  folio,  dont  ie  vis 
toutes  les  espreuues ;  et  celle-cy  sa  soeur  germaine. 
Si  tu  prends  soin  de  confronter  toutes  les  autres.  en 
quelques  lieux  et  volumes  qu'elles   se   soient  faites, 
ou  se  fassent  a  1'aduenir,  par  la  seule  entreprise  des 
mesmes  imprimeurs  ou  libraires.  contre   ces   deux  ; 
|  tu  pourras  connoistre  si  ie  dis  vray;  et  en  concenras 
i  autant  d'horreur  que  moy,  si   la  fortune  ne  fait  vn 
'  miracle  pour  les  suiuantes,  qu'elles  n'a   iamais  fait 
;  pour  les  precedentes.     I'acheuois   cecy  a  Paris  en 
luin  mil  six  cens  trente  cinq. 
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II. 

PASQUIER. 

Vous  desirez  sgavoir  de  moi  quel  jugement  je  fays  ' 
des  Essais  du  feu  Seigneur  de  Montaigne,  amy  com- 
mun  de  nous  deux  quand  il  vivoit.  Je  le  vous  diray 
en  un  mot.     Rien  ne  me  desplaist  en  iceux,  encore 
que  tout  ne  m'y  plaise.     II  etoit  personnage  hardy, 
qui  se  croyoit  et  comme  telse  laissoit  aysement  em- 
porter  a  la  beaute  de  son  esprit.     Tellcment  que 
par  ses  escrits  il  prenoit  plaisir  de  desplaire  plaisam- 
ment.     De  la  vient  que  vous  trouverez  en  luy  plu- 
sieurs  chapitres,  dont  le  chef  ne  se  rapporte  aucune- 
ment  a  tout  le  demeurant  du  corps,  tors  aux  pieds  ; 
je  veux  dire  au  dix  ou   douze   lignes  dernieres  du 
chapitre,  ou   en   peu  de  paroles,  vers  un  autre  en- 
droit;  et  neantmoins  le  chapitre   sera   quelquefois 
de  douze  feuillets    et    plus.       Tels   trouverez-vous 
ceux    dont  les  titres  sont :  1'histoire    de  Spurina  ; 
des    Coches ;  de  la  Vanite ;  de  la  Physiognomic ; 
de  la  Resemblance  des  enfans  a   leurs  Peres  ;  des 
Boyteux  ;  et  surtout,  celui  des  Vers  de  P'iryile,  qu'il 
pouvoit  a  meilleur  compte  intituler,  Cocq  a  Vasne  ; 
pour  s'etre  donne  pleine  liberte  de  santer  d'un  pro- 
pos  a  autre,  ainsi  que  le  vent  de  son  esprit  donnoit 
le  vol  a  son  plume.     Tout   de  ceste   mesme  facon 
s'est  il  dispense  plusieurs  fois  d'user  de  mots  inac- 
coustumez,  ausquels,  si  je  ne  m 'abuse,  malaisement 
vaillera-il   vogue;  gendarmer  pour  braver;  abricr 
pour  mcttre  a  Vabry ;  silence  parlier  ;  reduit  en  cn- 
fantillaye,  pour  ce  que  nous  disons,  au  rang  d*cn- 
fance ;   asture,   pour  a  cette  heure ;    et   autres  de 
mesme  trempe  :  pour  le  moins,  ne  voy-je  point  que 
jusques  a  huy  ils  soient  tombez  en  commun  usage  ; 
et  surtout,  je   n'ay  sceu  jamais   entendre  ce  qu'il 
vouloit  dire  par  ce  mot  diversion,  sur  le  modelle 
duquel  toutefois  il  nous  a   servy  d'un    bien    long 
chapitre.     Mais   quoy  ?  je  vous  respondray  a  tout 
ce  que  dessus  pour  luy  (car  je  veuv,  estre  son  ad- 
vocat ;  et  m'asseure  que  s'il  vivoit,  je  ne  serois  par 
luy  desadvoue).     Prenez  de  luy  ce  qui  est  bon,  saris 
vous  attacher  a  aucune  courtizance  ;  ne  jettez  point 
1'oeil  sur  le  titre,  ains  sur  son   discours  ;  il  vous  ap- 
porte  assez  de  matiere  pour  vous  contenter.     C'est 
en  quoy  il  s'est  voulu  de  propos  delibere  moquer  de 
nous,  et  paraventure  de  luy  mesme  par  une  liberte 
particuliere    que    estoit    nee   avec    luy.     11    n'y    a 
chapitre  plus  long  que  celuy  qu'il  intitule,  V Apo- 
loffie  de  Raimond  Sebond,  n'y   auquel    il    se  doit 
donne  si  ample  carriere  •,  car  il  contient  80  feuillets. 
Sebond    estoit    a    nous   auparavant    incogneu  ;    et 
neantmoins  la  moindre  partie  est  de  cest  Espaignol, 
tout  le   demeurant  est   de  nostre   Montaigne  ;  car 
mesmes,  comme  il  ne  s'oublie  jamais,  il  nous  a  fait 
expresse  mention  de  TOrdre  de  St.  Michel,  dont  il 
avoit  este  honore.     II  n'y  avoit  homme  moins  chi- 
quaneur  et  practicien  que  luy  ;  car  aussi  sa  profes 
sion  estoit  toute  autre :  toutes  fois  en  son  chapitre 
des  noms,   il  a  par  une  forme  de  guet-apens,  pris 
plaisir  de  faire  commencer  trois  ou  quatre  clauses, 
par  ce  mot  de,  Item,  reserve  specialement  a  la  prac- 
tique.  Et  je  ne  trouve  rien  en  tout  cecy  de  mauvais, 
sinon  que  luy,  qui  sur  sa  prime-vere  avoit  fait  gloire 
de  nous  braver  par  ces  contre  pointes  et  piaffes  ; 
toutefois  en  quelque  endroit  de  son  troisiesme  livre, 
par  luy  compose   long  temps  apres  les  deux   pre 
miers,  il  s'en  voulut  aucunement  excuser :  chose  que 
j'impute  a  la  foiblesse  de  son  age,  qui  emportoit  1< 
a  la  balance,  la  force  de  son  naturel. 

Tout  ce  que  j'ay  ci-dessus  touche  fut  par  Iny  fa;1 


a  dessein,  ce  que  je  diray  main  tenant  sera  autre. 
Nous  etions  luy  et  moy  familiers  et  amis,  par  une 
mutuelle  rencontre  des  Lettres,  fusmes  ensemble- 
ment  en  la  ville  de  Blois,  lors   de  cette  fameuse 
Assemblee  des  trois  Estats,  de  1'an  1588,  dont  la  fin 
produisit  tant  de  malheurs  a  la  France.     Et  comme 
nous  nous  promenions  dedans  la  cour  du  chasteau, 
1   m'advint  de  luy  dire,  qu'il   s'etoit  aucunement 
oublie  de  n'avoir  communique  son  ocuvre  a  quelques 
siens  amis,  avant  que  de  publier ;  d'autant  que  Ton 
y  recognoissoit  en  plusieurs  lieux,  je  ne  scay  quoy 
:lu    ramage  Gascon,   plus    aysement    que    Pollion 
i 'avoit  autrefois    faict  le  Padonan  de   Tite-Live  ; 
chose   dont  il   eust  peu  recevoir  advis  par  un  sien 
imy.     Et  comme  il  ne  m'en  voulust   croire,  je  ie 
menay  en  ma  chambre  ou  j'avois  son  livre,  et  la  je 
uy  montray  plusieurs  manieres  de  parler  familieres 
non   aux  Francois,    ains   seulement   aux    Gascons, 
un  Patenostre,  un  debte,  un  couple,   un   rencontre, 
les  bestes  nous  .flatent,  nous  requicrent^  et  non  nous 
a  dies  ;  ces  ouvrages  sentent  a  Vhuile  et  a  la  lampe. 
Et  sur  tout  je  luy  montray,  que  je  le  voyois  par 
aller  le  mot  dejouir,  du  tout  a  1'usage  de  Gascoigne, 
et  non  de  nostre  langue  Francoise  ;  "  rfy  la  sante 
que  je  jouy  jusques  a  present ;    la  lune  est  celle 
mesmes  que  vos  ayeuls  ontjoinje;  I'amitie  estjouye, 
— a  mesme  qu'elle  est  desiree ;  C'est  la   vrayc  soli 
tude,  qui  se  peut  jouyr  au  milieu  des  villcs^  et  des 
cours  des  sots,  mais  elle  se  pent  jouyr  plus  com- 
modement  a  part ;  je  recois  ma  sante  les  bras  ouverts, 
et  aiyuise  mon  youst  a  la  jouyr.     Plusieurs  autres 
locutions  luy  representay-je,  non  seulement  sur  ce 
mot,  ains  sur  plusieurs  autres,  dont  je  me  suis  pro 
pose  de  vous  faire  icy  1'inventoire,  et  estimoy  qu'a 
la  premiere  et  prochaine  impression,  que  1'on  ferait 
de   son  livre,  il    donneroit    ordre    de    les    corriger. 
Toutesfois  non  seulement  il  ne  le  fit;  mais  comme 
ainsi  soit  qu'il  fust  prevenu  de  mort,  sa  fille  par  al 
liance,  1'a  fait  1'imprimer,  tout  de  la  mesme  faqon 
qu'il  estoit,  et  nous  advertit  par  son  Epistre  Limi- 
naire,  que  la  Dame  de  Montaigne  le  luy  avoit  en- 
voye  tout  tel  que  son  mary  projettoit  de  le  remettre 
au  jour.  J'adjouteray  a  tout  cecy,  que  pendant  qu'il 
faict  contenance  de  sedesdaigner,  jene  leu  jamais  au- 
teur  qui  s'estimast  tant  que  luy  ;  car  qui  auroit  raye 
tons  les  passages  qu'il  a  employe  a  parler  de  soy,  et 
de  sa  famille,  son  oeuvre  seroit  1'accourci  d'un  quart 
a    bonne    mesme,   specialement    en   son  troisiesme 
Livre,  qui  semble  estre  une  histoire  de  ses  mreurs  et 
actions  ;  chose  que  j'attribue  aucunement  a  la  liberte 
de  sa  vieillesse,  quand  il  le  composa.   Vous  jugerez, 
par  tout  ce  que  je  vous  ay  ci  dessus  deduit,  que  le 
Sieur  Montaigne,  apres  sa  mort  a  un  ennemy  pro- 
fez   en  moy,   qui  m'estimay  pendant  sa   vie,  bien 
heureux  d'estre  honore  de  son  auntie.     J'a  a  Dieu 
ne  plaise,  j'aime,  respecte.  et  honore  sa  memoire, 
autant  et  plus  que  nul  antre.     Et  quant  a  ses  Es 
sais  (que  j'appelle  chefs  d'ceuvre)  je  n'ay  livre  entre 
les  moins  que  j'aye  tant  caressc  que  celuy-la.     J'y 
trouve  tousjours  quelque  chose  a  me  contenter.  C'est 
un  autre  Seneque   en   nostre  langue.     A  toutes  ces 
manieres  de  parler  de  Gascoigne  et  autres  mots  inu- 
sitez,  que  je  ne  puis  faire  pas«er  a  la  monstre  j'op- 
pose  une  infinite  de  beaux  traits  Francois  et  hardis, 
une  infinite   de  belles  pointes,  qui  ne  sont  propres 
qu'a  luy.  selon  1'abondance  de  son  sens ;  et  ne  me 
puis  encore  offenser,  quand  il  se  desbonde  a  parler 
de  luy,  cela  est  dit  d'un  tel  air,  que  j'y  prens  autant 
de  plaisir,   comme   s'il   parloit   d'un   autre.      Mais 
surtout  son  livre  est  un  vrai   seminaire  de  belles  et 
notables  sentences,  dont  les  unes  sont  de  son  estre; 
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et  les  autres  transplantees  si  heureusement,  et  d'une 
telle  naifvete  dans  son  fonds,  qu'il  est  malaise  de 

les  juger  pour  autres  que  siennes. Tout  son  livre 

n'est  pas  proprement  un  parterre,  ordonne  de  divers 
carreaux  et  bordures  ;  ains  comme  une  prairie  diver 
sified  pesle-mesle  et  sans  art  de  plusieurs  fleurs. 
Vous  n'y  rencontrerez  que  sentences,  les  unes 
courtes,  les  autres  plus  longues ;  mais  toutes  en 
general  pleines  et  moclle. — LETTRE  I.  LIB.  xvin. 
A  MONSIEUR  PELGE,  MAKSTRK  DES  COMPTES. 


III. 
JUSTUS-LIPSIUS. 

MlCHAELI    MONTANO.       BURDIGALI. 

NON  blandiamur  inter  nos.    Ego  te  talem  cen- 

seo,  qualem  publice  descripsi  uno  verbo  (he  hud 
called  him  the  French  Thales).  Inter  septem  illos 
te  referam,  aut,  si  quid  sapientius  illis  septem.  Nam 
externa  et  polita  ista  doctrinarum,  sermonis  et  lin- 
guarurn  ad  fastum  et  fastidium  (audi  intimum  meum 
sensum)  sperno  e^o  valde,  nisi  cum  priulentia  qua- 
dam  et  recti  judicii  normfl  conjuncta  dirigantur  ad 
usum  vitae.  Ea  duo  postrema  in  te  esse  vidi,  et  ilia 
non  deesse Epist.  Cent.  II.  41.  (May,  15!j<{). 


MARI.E  GORNACENSI.     CAMKRACUM. 

Homulli  sumus,  id  est  pars  optima   et  coelestis 

in  terrain  inclusa :  felices,  qui  liberi  ab  ea  et  soluti. 
Tuns  pater  jam  est.  Nuncio  tibi,  si  nescis  ;  renovo, 
si  jam  scis,  periisse  ;  quid  dixi  ?  abiisse  a  nobis 
magnum  ilium  virum,  Montanum,  inquam,  nostrum, 
ad  alta  et  eethereos  illos  montes.  Ita  scriptum  ad 
me  Burdegalis,  et  quia  litteras  tuas  veteres  esse 
video,  arbitror  te  quoque  sensum  jam  habere  hujus 
plagae.  Sed  quid  mali  factum  ?  rideat  ille  nos,  si 
sciat  dolere  ;  quern  opinor  in  ipsa  morte  hilarem 
earn  suscepisse,  et  victorem  etiam  ejus,  cum  ab  ipsa 
vinceretur.  Ivit,  ibimus : ID.  Ep.  ad  Bel- 
gas,  i.  15. 

«• 

IV. 

DE  THOU. 

ANTE  eum,  Michael  Montanus  Eques  haud  sexa- 
genario  major  vitae  ultimum  diem  clausit  xx.  Kal. 
Oct.  in  Montibus  Petrocoriorum,  a  quibus  nobili  fa- 
milio  nomen,  ita  dictus,  alim  in  Burdigalensi  se- 
natu  assessor  dignissimus  cum  Stephano  Boctiano, 
quern  et  vivum  indissolubili  amicitiu.  prosecutus  est, 


et  mortuum  summa  religione  coluit.  Vir  libertatis 
ingenua?,  quam  CONATUS  ejus,  sic  enim  immortalia 
sui  ingenii  monumenta  indigitavit,  ad  omnem  pos- 
teritatem  testabuntur  :  ob  prudentiam  cum  eru- 
ditione  eximia  ac  animi  candore  conjunctam,  Thales 
Gallicus,  a  Justo  Lipsio  cognominatus  est.  Burdi- 
galno  Major,  quae  dignitas  primaria  provincial  pro- 
ceribus,  atque  adeo  profectis  defertur,  dum  Venetiis 
esset,  electus  ;  et  a  Jacobo  Matignone  Aquitaniae 
prosside  consiliis  de  rerum  summa  per  nos  motus 
adhibitur  ;  mihi,  dum  in  ea  provincial,  in  aula,  atque 
adeo  Lutetia?  postea  cum  ipso  versarer,  studiorum 
et  voluntatum  consensione  conjunctissimus ;  cujua 
amicitiae  ac  virtuti  hocgrati  animi  sui  testimonium 
me  debere  existimavi.  —  Historiarum^  Lib.  104. 
A<1.  an.  l.-jfti',  p.  264.  Edit.  RovuriatuK,  1530, 
fulio.  Tom.  v. 


MICHAELI  MONTANO. 

cum  gaudio  me  litteras  tuas  accepisse,  et  legisse 

cum  voluptate.  Diu  est  cum  te  novi,  nee  novi,  u 
mente  et  scriptis,  non  a  corpore  ;  et  admiratus  sum 
(nihil  hie  vanum)  rectitudinem  judicii  tui,  eo  magis 
fortasse  quod  in  plerisque  simillimum  id  meo.  Nam 
fateor  :  in  Europa  non  inveni,  (jui  in  his  talibus 
sensu  mecum  magis  eonsentiret.  Utinam  plura  tibi 
scribere  mens,  aut  otium  !  Quamquam  istud  fortasse, 
non  ilia  :  quia  aversum  te  ab  omni  gloria  video, 
etiam  vera.  Non  debebas,  et  habere  in  oculis  si 
non  aeternitatem  temporum,  at  miseriam  hominum  ; 
qui  talibus  monitorum  auxiliis  omnino  ducendi,  ful- 
cieudi. — ID.  ib.,  Ep.  LV. 


BALZAC. 

Nors   dempusrames   d'aecord,    que   1'autheur 

qui  veut  imiter  Seneque,  commence  partout,  et 
tin  it  partout.  Son  discours  n'est  pas  un  corps  en- 
tier  :  c'est  un  corps  en  pieces;  ce  sont  des  membres 
couppez  ;  et  ([iioytjue  les  parties  soient  proches  les 
unes  des  autres,  elles  ne  laissent  pas  d'estre  separees. 
Non  seulement  il  n'y  a  point  de  nerfs  qui  les 
joignent;  il  n'y  a  pas  mesme  de  eordes,  ou  d'aiguil- 
lettes,  qui  les  attachent  ensemble  ;  tant  cest  autheur 
est  ennemi  de  toutes  sortes  de  liaisons,  soit  de  la 
nature,  soit  de  1'art. 

Ma  pensee  etoit  done,  et  je  suis  encore  de  mesme 
advis,  que  Montaigne  snail  bien  ce  qif  il  ilit  ;  mais. 
sans  violer  le  respect  que  luy  est  deu,  je  pense  aussi 
qu'il  ne  scait  pas  tousjours  ce  qu'il  va  dire.  S'il  a 
dessein  d'aller  en  un  lieu,  le  moindre  objet  (jue  lu\ 
passe  devant  les  yeux,  le  fait  sortir  de  son  chemin. 
pour  courir  apres  ce  second  objet.  Mais  Timport- 
ance  est,  qu'il  s'egare  plus  heureusement  qu'il  n'al 
loit  tout  droit.  Ses  digressions  sont  trcs  agreables 
et  trcs  instructives.  Quand  il  quitte  le  bon,  d'or- 
dinaire  il  trouve  le  meilleur,  et  il  est  certain,  qu'il 
ne  change  gueres  de  matiere,  que  le  lecteur  ne 
gaigne  en  ce  changement.  II  faut  advouer  qu'en 
certain  endroit  il  porte  bien  haut  la  raison  humaine: 
il  1'esleve  jusqu'oii  elle  peut  aller,  soit  dans  la  poli- 
tique,  soit  dans  la  morale.  Pour  le  jugement  qu'il 
fait  des  livres  et  des  autheurs,  c'est  une  autre  chose. 
Assez  souvent  il  prend  la  fausse  monnoye  pour  la 
bonne,  et  le  bastard  pour  le  legitime.  11  hasarde 
les  choses  comme  il  les  pense  d'abord,  au  lieu  de 
les  examiner  apres  les  avoir  pensees  ;  au  lieu  de  se 
desfier  de  sa  propre  cognoissance,  et  de  s'en  rap- 
porter  a  son  Turnebe,  plustost  que  de  s'en  croire 
soi-mesme. 

Aux  autres  lieux  de  son  livre,  je  suis  tout  a  fait 
pour  sa  liberte.  Ce  qu'il  dit  de  ses  inclinations,  de 
tout  le  detail  de  sa  vie  privce,  est  tres  agreable.  Je 
suis  bien  aise  de  cognoistre  ceux  que  j'estime,  et, 
s'il  y  a  moyen,  de  les  cognoistre  tout  entiers,  et  dans 
la  purete  de  leur  naturel.  Je  veux  les  voir,  s'il  est 
possible,  dans  leurs  plus  particulieres  et  leurs  plus 
secretes  actions.  II  m'a  done  fait  grand  plaisir  de 
me  faire  son  histoire  domestique.  —  Dissertation 
Critique,  19. 

Celui  de  qui  je  vous  parlois  hier,  vivoit  sous 

le  regne  des  Valois,   et  de  plus  il   estoit  Gascon. 
Par  consequent,  il   ne  se  peut  pas  que  son  langage 
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ne  se  sente  des  vices  de  son  siecle  et  de  son  pays. 
II  faut  advouer  avec  tout  cela  que  son  ame  estoit 
eloquente ;  qu'elle  se  faisoit  entendre  par  des  ex 
pressions  courageuses  ;  que  dans  son  stile  il  y  a  des 
graces  et  des  beautez  au-dessus  de  la  portee  de  son 
siecle. — Dissertation  20. 


VI. 
PASCAL. 

LES  defauts  de  Montaigne  sont  grands  :  il  est  plein 
de  mots  sales  et  dcshonnetes.  Cela  ne  vaut  rien. 
Les  sentimens  sur  1'homicide  volontaire  et  sur  la 
mort,  sont  horribles.  II  inspire  une  nonchalance 
du  salut,  sans  crainte  et  sans  repentir.  Son  livre 
n'etant  point  fait  pour  porter  a  la  piete,  il  n'y  etoit 
pas  oblige ;  mais  on  est  toujours  oblige  de  n'en  pas 
detourner.  Quoiqu'on  puisse  dire,  pour  excuser  ses 
sentimens  trop  libres  sur  plusieurs  choses,  on  ne 
s^auroit  excuser,  en  aucune  sorte,  ses  sentimens  tous 
payens  sur  la  mort ;  car  il  faut  renoncer  a  toute 
piete,  si  on  ne  veut  au  moins  mourir  chretienne- 
ment  :  or  il  ne  pense  qu'a  mourir  lachement  et 
mollement  partout  son  livre. — Pensees,  ch.  28. 


Le  sot  projet  que  Montaigne  a  eu  de  le  peindre, 
et  cela  non  pas  en  passant,  et  contre  ses  maximes, 
comme  il  arrive  a  tout  le  -monde  de  faillir ;  mais 
par  ses  propres  maximes  et  par  un  dessein,  premier 
et  principal :  car  de  dire  des  sottises  par  hasard  et 
par  foiblesse,  c'est  un  mal  ordinaire  ;  mais  d'en 
dire  a  dessein,  c'est  ce  qui  n'est  pas  supportable,  et 
d'en  dire  de  telles  que  celles-la.* — Ib.  ch.  29. 


Ce  que  Montaigne  a  de  bon,  ne  peut  etre  acquis 
que  difficilement.  ^Ce  qu'il  a  de  mauvais,  j'entends 
hors  les  mosurs,  eut  pu  etre  corrige  en  un  moment, 
si  on  I'eut  averti  qu'il  faisait  trop  d'histoires,  et 
qu'il  parloit  trop  de  soi. — Ib.  ch.  31. 


VII. 
EXPILLY. 

A  M.  DE  MONTAIGNE. 

QUE  tu  ea  admirable  en  ce  masle  langage, 
Mais  plus  en  ces  raisons  qui  dorent  tes  escrits, 
Capables  d'enhardir  les  plus  laches  esprits, 
A  defier  du  temps  1'inconstance  et  1'orage. 
Montaigne,  qui  nous  peins  ta  vie  et  ton  courage, 
En  quelle  antique  eschole  as-tu  si  bien  appris, 
De  1'effroyable  mort  le  glorieux  mespris, 
Que  tu  soutiens  sans  peur  1'horreur  de  son  visage. 
Magnanime  Stoique,  en  ces  braves  Essais, 
Tes  fideles  tesmoins  tu  montres  que  tu  scais 
Fouler  desspus  les  pieds  le  soin  que  nous  devore. 
Les  siecles  a  venir  chanteront  a  bon  droit, 
MONTAIGNE  pur  lui-mesme  enseigna  comme  on  doit 
Et  bien  dire,  et  bien  vivre,  et  bien  mourir  encore. 


*  In  reply  to  this   miserable,  narrow-minded  peiisee  of 
Pascal's,  Voltaire  says  :— 
"  Le  charmant  projet  que  Montaigne  a  eu  dc  se  peindre 


VIII. 
MALLEBRANCHE. 

C'EST  la  beaute,  la  vivacite,  et  Fetendue  de  Fima- 
gination  qui  font  passer  pour  bel  esprit.  Le  commun 
des  hommes  estime  le  brillant,  et  non  pas  le  solide, 
parceque  Ton  aime  davantage  ce  qui  touche  les  sens 
que  ce  qui  interesse  la  raison.  Ainsi,  en  prenant 
beaute  d'imagination  pour  beaute  d'esprit,  Mon 
taigne  avoit  1' esprit  beau,  et  meme  extraordinaire. 
Ses  idees  sont  fausses,  mais  belles  ;  ses  expressions 
irregulieres  ou  hardies,  mais  agreables  ;  ses  discours 
mal  raisonnez,  mais  bien  imaginez.  On  voit  dans 
tout  son  livre  un  contraste  d'original  qui  plait  infi- 
niment :  tout  copiste  qu'il  est,  il  ne  sent  point  son 
copiste,  et  son  imagination  forte  et  hardie,  donne 
toujours  le  tour  d'original  aux  choses  qu'il  copie. 
II  a  enfin  ce  qu'il  est  necessaire  d'avoir  pour  im- 
poser ;  et  -  -  -  ce  n'est  point  en  convainquant  la 
raison  qu'il  se  fait  admirer  de  tant  de  gens,  mais  en 
leur  tournant  1'esprit  a  son  avantage,  par  la  vivacite 
toujours  victorieuse  de  son  imagination  dominante. 
— Recherche  de  la  Ferite,  book  ii.,  part  iii.,  ch.  5. 


IX. 
LA  BRUYERE. 

DEUX  ecrivains  ont  blame  Montaigne,  que  je  ne 
crois  pas,  aussi  bien  qu'eux,  exempt  de  toute  sorte 
de  blame.  II  parait  que  tous  deux  ne  Font  estime 
en  nulle  maniere.  ,  Balzac  ne  pensoit  pas  assez  pour 
gouter  un  auteur  qui  pense  beaucoup  ;  le  pere 
Mallebranche  pense  trop  subtilement  pour  s'accom- 
moder  de  pensees  qui  sont  naturelles.  —  Caracteres, 
ch.  1. 


X. 

NICOLE. 

MONTAIGNE  me  represente  un  homme  qui,  apres 
avoir  promene  son  esprit  sur  toutes  les  choses  du 
monde,  pour  juger  ce  qu'il  y  a  en  elles  de  bien  et 
de  mal,  a  eu  assez  de  lumieres  pour  en  reconnoitre 
la  sottise  et  la  vanite. 

II  a  tres-bien  decouvert  le  neant  de  la  grandeur 
et  1'inutilite  des  sciences  ;  mais  comme  il  ne  con- 
noissoit  gueres  d'autre  vie  que  celle-ci,  il  a  conclu 
qu'il  n'y  avoit  done  gueres  rien  a  faire  qti'a  tuche.r 
tie  passer  agreablement  le  petit  espace  qui  nous  est 
donne.  —  Pensees. 


XI. 

VOLTAIRE. 

MONTAIGNE,  avant  Corneille,  etait  le  seul  livre  qui 
attirat  Fattention  du  petit  nombre  d'etrangers  que 
pouvaient  savoir  le  franfais  ;  mais  le  style  de  Mon 
taigne  n'est  ni  pur  ni  correcte,  ni  precis,  ni  noble  : 
il  est  energique  et  familier ;  il  exprime  naivement 
de  grandes  choses ;  c'est  cette  naivete  qui  plait ; 
on  aime  a  voir  le  caractere  de  Fauteur  ;  on  se  plait 


naivement,  comme  il  a  fait !  Car  il  a  peint  la  nature  hu- 
maine  ;  et  le  pauvre  projet  de  Nicoie,  de  Mallebranche,  et  de 
Pascal,  de  decrier  Montaigne:" — Lettrei,  Philosuphiques, 


CRITICAL    OPINIONS. 


a  PC  retrouver  dans  ce  qu'il  dit  de  lui  -  meme, 
a  converser,  a  changer  de  discours  et  d'opinion  avec 
lui.  J'entends  souvent  regretter  le  langage  de  Mon 
taigne,  c'est  son  imagination  qu'il  faut  regretter: 
elle  etait  forte  et  bardie  ;  mais  sa  langue  etait  bien 
loin  de  1'etre. — Discours  a  r Academic. 


.  _  .  .  .  Quelle  injustice,  de  dire  que  Montaigne  n'a 
fait  que  rommenter  les  anciens  !  II  Irs  cite  a  pro- 
pos,  et  c'est  ce  les  commentateurs  ne  font  pas.  Jl 
pense,  et  ces  messieurs  ne  pensent  point  ;  il  appuie 
ses  pensees  de  celles  des  grands  bonimes  de  1'anti- 
quite  ;  il  les  juge  ;  il  les  combat  ;  il  converse  avec 
eux,  avec  son  lecteur,  avec  lui -meme:  toujours 
plein  d'imagination,  toujours  peintre,  et,  ce  que 
j'aime,  sachanl  toujours  douter.  ,Te  voudrais  bien 
savoir,  d'ailleurs,  s'il  a  pris  die/,  les  anciens  tout  ce 
qu'il  dit  sur  nos  modes,  sur  nos  usages,  Mir  le  Nou- 
veau  Monde  decouvert  presque  de  son  terns,  sur  ks 
guerres  civiles  dout  il  etait  le  ti'moin,  sur  le  fana- 
tisme  des  deux  sectes  qui  desolaient  la  France  '? — 
Lcttrc  a  M.  Trcssun. 


Montaigne,  cet  auteur  charmant, 
Tour-a-tour  profonde  et  frivole, 
Dans  son  chateau  paisiblement, 
Loin  de  tout  frondeur  malevole, 
Doutait  de  tout  impum'ment, 
On  se  moquait  tres.librenient 
Des  bavards  fourres  de  1'ecole  ; 
Mais  quand  son  eleve  Charron, 
Plus  retenu,  plus  niethodique, 
De  sagesse  donna  lecon, 
11  fut  pres  de  pcrir,  dit-on, 
Par  la  haine  theologique. 

l''pttrc  UK/' 


XII. 

DIDEROT. 

L'lGNORANOK  et  V incuriosite  sont  deux  oreillers  fort 
doux ;  mais  pour  les  trouver  te's,  il  faut  avoir  la 
tote  aussi  bien  faite  que  Montaigne. — Pvnsecs  J'/ii- 
losop/iiyitest. 

Je  connais  les  devots,  ils  sont  prompts  a  prendre 
1'alarme  -  -  Si  je  ne  suis  qu'un  deiste  et  un  sceleral, 
j'en  serai  quitte  a  bon  marche.  II  y  a  long  terns 
qu'ils  ont  damne  Descartes,  Montaigne,  Locke,  et 
Bayle,  et  j'espere  qu'ils  en  damneront  bien  d 'a li 
tres.  .Te  leur  declare,  cependant,  que  je  ne  me 
pique  d'etre  ni  plus  honnete  liomme,  ni  meilleur 
Chretien,  que  la  plupart  de  ces  philosophes. — Ibid. 


XIII. 

DELILLE. 

RICHE  du  fonds  d'autrui,  mais  riche  par  son  fonds, 
Montaigne  les  vaut  tous  :  dans  ses  brillans  chapitres, 
Fidele  a  son  caprice,  infidele  a  ses  titres, 
II  laisse  errer,  sans  art,  sa  plume  et  son  esprit, 
Sait  peu  ce  qu'il  va  dire,  et  peint  tout  ce  qu'il  dit. 
Sa  raison,  un  peu  libre  et  souvent  negligee, 
N'attaque  point  le  vice  en  bataille  rangee  ; 
II  combat  en  courant,  sans  dissimuler  rien  ; 
II  fait  notre  portrait  en  nous  faisant  le  sien. 


Aimant  et  haissant  ce  qu'il  hait,  ce  qu'il  aime, 
Je  dis  ce  que  d'un  autre  il  dit  si  bien  lui-meme  : 
C'est  lui,  c'cxt  mui.     Na'if,  d'un  vain  faste  ennemi, 
II  sait  parler  an  sage,  et  causer  en  ami. 
Ileureux  on  malheureux,  a  la  ville,  en  campagne, 
Que  son  livre  charmant  toujours  vous  accompagne. 
DC  I' Imagination,  chant,  vi. 


XV. 
M.  GENCE. 

L'influence  de  ses  ecrits,  de  ses  pensees,  de 

son  style,  1'a  fait  juger,  dans  1'opinion  commune  la 


XIV. 
DE  LA   IIARPE. 

MONTAIGNE  etait  sans  doute  un  esprit  d'une  trempe 
fort  superieure  ;  ses  connaissances  etaient  pluseten- 
diH's  ft  inieux  digerees  que  celles  de  Rabelais: 
au-si  se  proposa-t-il  un  objet  bien  plus  releve  et 
])lus  difficile  a  atteindre.  Ce  ne  fut  pas  la  satire 
des  vices  et  des  anus  de  son  terns,  attaques  deja 
de  tons  cotes,  ce  fut  1'homme  tout  entier,  et  tel 
qu'il  est  partout,  qu'il  voulut  examiner  en  s'exami- 
nant  lui-mcme.  II  avail  voyage"  el  beaucoup  lu  ; 
mais  il  fondit  son  erudition  dans  sa  philosophic. 
Apres  avoir  ecoute  les  anciens  et  les  modernes,  il 
se  demanda  ce  qu'il  en  pensait ;  1'entretien  fut 
asse/  long,  et  il  y  avail  en  etf'et,  de  quoi  parler 
long-terns.  Avouons  d'abord  les  defauts  :  c'est 
par  la  (ju'il  faut  commencer  avec  les  gens  qu'on 
aime,  afin  des  louer  en  suite  plus  a  son  aise.  Sa 
diction  est  incorrecte,  meme  ]>our  le  terns,  quoi(ju'il 
ait  donne  a  la  langue  des  expressions  et  des  tour- 
nures  iju'elle  a  gardres  comme  de  vieilles  r ich esses ; 
il  abuse  de  la  liberte  de  converser,  et  perd  de  vue  : 
le  point  de  la  question  etablie  ;  il  cite  de  memoire,  • 
et  fait  ties  applications  fausses  on  forcees  de  plus  d'un 
passage  ;  il  resserre  trop  les  liornes  de  nos  concep 
tions  sur  plusieurs  objf  ts  que,  depuis  lui,  1'experience 
et  la  rt'tlexion  n'ont  pas  trouves  inaccessibles.  Tels 
sont.  je  crois,  les  reproches  qu'on  pent  lui  faire  ; 
ils  sont  effaces  par  les  eloges  qu'on  lui  doit.  Comme 
ecrivain,  il  a  imprime  a  la  langue  une  sorte  d'energie 
familiere  qu'elle  n'avait  pas  avanl  lui,  et  qui  ne 
s'est  point  usee,  par  ce  qu'elle  tient  a  celle  des 
sentimens  et  des  pensees,  et  qu'elle  ne  s'eloigne 
])as.  comme  dans  Ronsard,  du  gc'nie  de  notre  idiome. 
Comme  philosophe,  il  a  peint  Thomme  tel  qu'il 
est,  sans  Pembellir  avec  complaisance,  et  sans  le 
defigurer  avec  misanthropic.  Ses  ecrits  ont  un 
caractere  de  bonne  foi  qui  leur  est  particulier  :  ce 
n'est  pas  un  livre  qu'on  lit,  c'est  une  conversation 
qu'on  ecoute.  II  persuade  d'autant  plus  qu'il  pa- 
rait  moins  enseigner.  II  parle  souvent  de  lui,  mais 
de  maniere  a  vous  occuper  de  vous  ;  il  n'esl  ni 
vain,  ni  ennuyeux,  ni  hypocrite,  trois  choses  tres- 
difficiles  a  eviter  quand  on  se  mel  soi-ineme  en 
scene  dans  ses  ecrits.  II  n'est  jamais  sec  ;  son  ame 
ou  son  caractere  est  partout ;  et  qu'elle  foule  d'idees 
sur  tous  les  sujets  !  Quel  tresor  de  bon  sens  ! 
Que  de  confidences  ou  son  histoire  est  aussi  celle 
du  lecteur !  Ileureux  qui  retrouvera  la  sienne 
propre  dans  ce  chapitre  sur  1'amitie,  qui  a  immor 
talise  le  nom  de  1'ami  de  Montaigne  !  Ses  Essais 
sont  le  livre  de  toua  ceux  qui  lisent,  et  meme  de 
lous  ceux  qui  ne  lisenl  pas. — Cours  dc  Literature. 
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plus   raisonnable,  philosophe  sceptique,  dispose    a 
induire,    de    1'observation    des    vicissitudes    et    des 
variations  de  la  raison  humaine  chez   lui  meme  et 
les    autres,     Pincertitude    de    nos    connaissances ; 
homme  naturellement  bon  et   sensible,   de  moeurs 
I  douces  -et   faciles ;  gentilhomme  vain   a   la  fois  et 
I  simple,  parlant  de  soi  humblement  et  avec  estime  ; 
I  citoyen  honnete,  modere,  attache  par  raison  comme 
I  par  devoir   a   son  prince   et  a   la    religion    de    ses 
I  peres  ;  ennemi   des  nouveautes   tendant   a  subver- 
I  tir  Pordre  moral   et   civil ;    ecrivain  eloquemment 
I  energique,  et  naif,  mais  offrant  parfois  une   liberte 
I  ou  une  familiarite  d'expression  qui  montre  Phomme 
I  presque  a  nu  dans  le  moraliste  aussi  bien  que  dans 
I  le  philosophe.     Mais  ses  apologistes  ou  ses  critiques, 
Isuivant  leur  esprit  et  leurs  opinions  particulieres, 
I  Pont  juge    chacun    diversement,   en    s'attachant    a 
I  quelques  traits  exageres  ou  isoles,  pour  le  louer  on 
I  le  blamer,  au  prejudice   de   1'exactitude   ou  meme 
I  de  la  bonne  foi.     Dans  ce  siecle  ou  Ton    se  pique 
I  de  philosophic,  Naigeon,  editeur  et  annotateur  de 
I  Montaigne,  oubiie  la   franchise   libre  de  1'ecrivain 
I  et  en  fait  un  pur  deiste,  en   attribuant  a  des  con- 
I  siderations  politiques  ce  que  1'auteur   dit   ouverte- 
I  ment    de   plus  favorable  au  Christianisme,  et    en 
I  lui  pretant  des  sentimens  contraircs  dans  des  pas- 
I  sages  equivoques,  detournes  de  leur  veritable  sens, 
t  separes  de  ce  qui  les  entoure.     D'un  autre   cote, 
auteur  du  Christianisme  de  Montaigne,  en  reunis- 
it  les  passages  relatifs    a  la  religion,  ou    meme 
.raduits  de  la  Theologie  de  Sebonde,  et  en   exhu- 
mant,  du  journal  du  gentilhomme- voyageur,  quel- 
ues  actes  d'une  piete  non  exempte  de  superstition, 
ans  considerer  ses  ecarts,  la  liberte  de  ses  propos, 
les    traits    de    vanite    qui    accompagnaient    ces 
memes  actes,  en  a  fait  presque  un  chretien  religieux 
t  devot.     Un  autre  ecrivain,  M.  Biot,  ne  se  rap- 
)elant  pas  les  derniers  momensdu  bon  gentilhomme 
qui,  loin  de  s'isoler  de  ses  proches,  s'est  entoure  de 
amis   voisins,   lui  refuse  la  sensibilite    morale, 
it  le  reconnait  toutefois  capable  du  sentiment  de 
'amitie.      Un    autre    orateur,    dans    Un   Discours 
ouronne  par  rinstitut,  lui   accorde,  avec    raison, 
croyance  en  Dieu  ct  a  la  vertu ;  mais  on  peut 
roire  qu'il  entend  purement  ici  la  vertu  d'Epicure, 
orsqu'il  met  de  parler  de  Pacte  dernier  de  sa  vie, 
ui  rattache  en  definitive  cette  vertu  a  la  foi  chre- 
.ienne.     Dans  le  grand  siecle,  Pascal  applaudit  a 
Montaigne,  soumettant  la  raison   superbe  a  Pauto- 
ite  de  la  foi  ;  mais  en  reconnaissant  qu'il  professe 
a  religion    catholique,    il   1'oppose  a   Epictete,  en 
ait  un  Epicurien  dans  sa  conduite  comme  dans  ses 
crits,  et  perd  trop  de  vue,  le  magistral,  le  citoyen, 
'homme  debien.   Balzac  loue  Montaigne  queMalle- 
ranche  blame  au  contraire  d'avoir  peint  ses  moeurs 
omestiques.    Mallebranche  voit  surtout  dans  1'ecri- 
ain  la  hardiesse   de   1'esprit  et  de  1'imagination  ; 
t  Balzac,  des  pensees  hazardees  et   de  faux  juge- 
nents.     La   Bruyere  leur  repond  a  tous   deux,  en 
bservant    que   Balzac    ne  pensait  pas  assez  pour 
"outer  un  auteur  qui  pense  beaucoup,  et  que  Malle- 
oranche   pensait   trop   subtilement    pour   s'accom- 
noder  de  pensees  si  naturelles.     Et  certes,  celui 
ue  Locke  et  J.  J.  Rousseau  ont  mis  a  contribu- 
ion  dans  ce  qu'ils  ont  ecrit  de  plus  raisonnable, 
ur  1' 'Education  des  Enfans,  n'est  pas  simplement 
m  auteur  doue  d'esprit  et  d'imagination:  1'ecrivain 
[ui  observe  et  analyse  si  bien  en  lui  rhqmme  dont 
1  est  Phistorien,  ne  peut  etre  taxe  de  donner  car- 
iere     a    son    imagination,   parce    qu'en    peignant 
'homme  moral,  il  anime,  cree,  et  figure  ses  expres- 


sions,  comme  1'a  fait,  le  celebre  peintre  de  portraits, 
La  Bruyere.  De  meme,  celui,  qui  a  si  bien 
connu  et  juge  Jes  anciens  qu'il  avait  taut  cultives, 
Lucrece  et  Virgile,  Salluste  et  Tacite,  Plutarque  et 
Seneque,  Cieeron  et  Pline,  ne  sauroit  etre  traite  de 
mauvais  juge,  pour  avoir  mis  le  5e  livre  de  1'Eneide 
ou  il  etait  si  difficile  d'etre  poete,  au  dessus  des 
onze  autres  livres,  jugemerit  partage  jusqu'a  un 
certain  point  par  Madame  Dacier  et  Jacques  De- 
lille  ;  pour  avoir  aussi  juge  plus  severement  qu'il 
ne  convenait,  a  un  censeur  gentilhomme,  la  philo- 
sophie  de  Cieeron  et  de  Pline,  qu'il  qualifie  d  ostcn- 
tatricc  et  de  parliere ;  pour  avoir  encore,  dans  son 
jugement  sur  les  poetes  francais,  cru  voir  (avec 
tout  son  siecle)  revivre  en  quelque  sorte  Lucain  et 
sa  verse  poetique,  dans  Ronsard,  avant  que  Mal- 
herbe  cut  deyasconne  la  langue  et  qu'elle  cut 
commence  a  prendre  une  forme  regulierement 
polie,  quoique  peut-etre  aux  depens  de  son  energie. 
Dans  le  sieele  de  Montaigne,  enfin,  De  Thou,  et 
sur  tout  Pasquier,  ses  contemporains,  qui  ont  vecu 
avec  lui  et  qui  ont  connu  1'homme,  le  citoyen,  le 
philosophe,  paraissaient  1'avoir  mieux  apprecie  sous 
ces  divers  rapports,  et  le  sentiment  de  contempo 
rains  honnetes  et  instruits,  conh'rme  par  la  poste 
rity,  doit  servir  a  fixer  1'opinion  sur  notre  philosophe, 
d'apres  les  faits  que  nous  fournit  1'ecrivain. — 
Biuyraphic  Universellc,  art.  MONTAIGNE. 
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GEORGE,  MARQUIS  OF  HALIFAX. 

THE  Essays  of  Michael  de  Montaigne  are  justly 
ranked  amongst  miscellaneous  books  :  for  they  are 
on  various  subjects,  without  order  and  connection  ; 
and  the  very  body  of  the  discourses  has  still  a 
greater  variety.  This  sort  of  confusion  does  not, 
however,  hinder  people  of  all  qualities  to  extol 
these  Essays  above  all  the  books  that  ever  they 
read,  and  they  make  them  their  chief  study.  They 
think  that  other  miscellanies  of  ancient  and  modern 
books  are  nothing  but  an  unnecessary  heap  of  quo 
tations,  whereas  we  find  in  this  authorities  to  the 
purpose,  intermixed  with  the  author's  own  thoughts; 
which,  being  bold  and  extraordinary,  are  very  effec 
tual  to  cure  men  of  their  weakness  and  vanity,  and 
induce  them  to  seek  virtue  and  felicity  by  lawful 
means.  But,  because  every  body  is  not  of  this 
opinion,  we  must  take  notice  here  of  what  is  said 
against,  and  in  favour  of,  these  Essays,  to  know 
what  we  should  believe  of  them  ;  and  this  is  the 
more  necessary,  because  one  meets  with  frequent 
opportunities  to  talk  of  this  author,  his  book  being 
almost  in  the  hands  of  all  people. 

The  enemies  of  Montaigne  tell  us  that  his  book 
is  so  far  from  inspiring  his  readers  with  the  love  of 
virtue,  that,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  his  discourses 
being  stuffed  with  free  and  licentious  words,  they 
teach  them  some  vices  of  which  they  were  ignorant, 
or  else  are  the  occasion  that  they  take  a  pleasure  in 
speaking  thereof,  and  at  last  induce  them  to  fall 
into  the  same.  That  his  discourses  upon  several 
effects  of  nature  are  rather  fit  to  divert  his  thoughts 
from  true  religion,  than  to  convince  them  of  the 
truth  of  it,  and  are  altogether  unbecoming  a  Chris 
tian  philosopher.  That  notwithstanding  his  pro 
positions  and  assertions  are  for  the  most  part  weak 
and  false,  yet  they  are  very  dangerous  for  several 
persons  who  either  want  learning,  or  have  too  great 
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a  bias  for  libertinism.  That  besides  an  indifferent  ' 
knowledge  of  practical  morals  and  history,  which 
Montaigne  had  acquired  in  reading  Seneca  and 
Plutarch,  having  conversed  with  few  other  books, 
as  he  owns  himself,  he  had  hardly  a  tincture  of 
other  sciences  and  arts,  even  not  of  the  theory  of 
moral  philosophy.  That  he  was  as  ignorant  in 
other  parts  of  philosophy,  as  physic,  metaphysic, 
and  logic  ;  which  does  sufficiently  appear  by  his 
wrong  inferences  on  several  things.  That  he  under 
stood  very  little  what  we  call  humanity,  or  bdlcs- 
--lettrcs,  as  one  may  see  by  his  impolite  style,  and 
the  confusion  of  his  discourses,  which  show  him  a 
very  ill  grammarian,  and  a  bad  rhetorician  ;  and  as 
lie  talks  f-itively  and  boldly,  as  the  most  learned 
men,  Scalier  was  used  to  style  him  a  bold  Ljnorcint. 
These  angry  gentlemen  do  likewise  pretend  that 
what  is  most  admired  in  Montaigne  is  stolen  from 
some  ancient  authors,  and  that  if  those  quotations 
and  the  little  stories  he  tells  us  about  his  temper  and 
inclinations  were  taken  out  of  his  book,  the  rest 
would  be  very  little  or  nothing  at  all. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  most  material  objec 
tions  made  against  Montaigne  ;  not  to  mention 
here  several  authors,  who  have  purposely  written 
against  his  opinions,  as  Mr.  De  Sillon,  in  his  book 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  wherein  he  confutes 
what  Montaigne  has  alleged  to  prove,  that  brutes 
are  capable  of  thinking.  C'hanet,  in  his  Treatise  of 
the  Operations  of  the  Understanding,  quotes  ."Mon 
taigne's  Essays  as  a  work  win-rein  judgment  had  no 
share,  because-,  says  he,  every  judicious  man  loves 
order,  and  there  is  nothing  but  confusion  in  that 
whole  book. 

Having  thus  impartially  related  what  is  urged 
against  Montaigne,  we  proceed  now  to  mention 
what  is  said  in  his  vindication.  And  we  might 
here,  in  the  first  place,  make  use  of  the  long  preface 
Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  has  prefixed  to  the 
French  folio  edition  of  his  Essays,  1G.V2,  wherein 
she  does  not  only  give  a  full  answer  to  all  tin: 
objections  made,  or  that  can  be  made,  against 
Montaigne,  but  also  talks  of  him  as  of  a  man  whose 
works  have  revived  truth  in  his  age,  and  which 
therefore  she  calls  the  quintessence  of  philosophy, 
the  hellebore  of  man's  folly,  the  setter  at  liberty  of 
the  understanding,  and  the  judicial  throne  of  rea 
son.  But  we  do  not  think  fit  to  insist  upon  her 
evidence,  for,  notwithstanding  the  solid  arguments 
her  opinion  is  grounded  upon,  she  may  be  suspected 
to  be  blindfolded  with  the  passionate  love  she  had 
for  her  excellent  father  ;  and,  besides,  we  have  so 
many  great  men  to  produce  in  favour  of  Montaigne, 
that  we  may,  without  any  prejudice  to  his  cause, 
waive  the  evidence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay. 
These  will  tell  you  that,  if  he  has  handled  any 
matters  with  an  uncommon  freedom,  this  is  an 
effect  of  his  generous  temper,  which  was  free  from 
any  base  compliance ;  and  as  to  his  love  for  virtue, 
and  his  religion,  they  appeal  to  his  very  book  itself, 
whereby  that  truth  will  appear,  if  the  passages 
alleged  to  prove  the  contrary  are  examined  without 
partiality,  and  not  by  themselves,  but  according  to 
the  connection  they  have  with  what  precedes  or 
follows. 

I  shall  add,  on  this  point,  that  notwith 
standing  several  of  his  discourses  do  contain  quite 
different  things  from  what  is  promised  in  the  titles, 
as  Pasquier  has  observed,  yet  it  does  not  always 
happen  so  ;  and  when  he  has  done  it,  methinks,  it 
is  rather  through  affectation  than  inadvertency,  to 


shew  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  a  regular 
work.  This  does  likewise  appear  by  the  odd,  or 
rather  fantastical,  connection  of  his  discourses, 
wherein  from  one  matter  he  makes  long  digressions 
upon  several  others.  No  doubt  but  he  thought  that 
one  might  take  the  same  liberty  in  his  meditations 
as  is  assumed  in  common  conversations,  in  which, 
though  there  be  but  two  or  three  interlocutors,  it  is 

!  observed  that  there  is  such  a  variety  in  their  dis 
courses  that,  if  they  were  set  down  in  writing,  it 
would  appear  that  by  digressions  they  are  run  away 
from  their  first  subject,  and  that  the  last  part  of 
their  conversation  is  very  little  answerable  to  the 
first.  This  I  verily  believe  was  his  true  intention, 
that  he  mi:/ht  present  the  world  with  a  free  and 

|  original  work  ;  for  neither  Chanet  nor  any  other  of 
his  adversaries  will  be  able  to  convince  the  world 
that  this  proceeded  from  want  of  judgment  in  a 

!  man  of  such  parts  as  they  are  obliged  to  own  in 
Montaigne. 

He  designed,  also,  sometimes  to  conceal  his  de 
sign  in  his  titles  ;  as  for  instance,  in  his  third  book, 
when  having  spent  almost  a  whole  chapter  against 
physicians,  it  is  most  likely  that  his  intention  was 
to  conceal  it  by  entitling  the  same,  Of  tin-  J\f sem 
blance  of  Children  to  tlirir  Part ntn.  For  this  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  tell  us  that  he  was  afflicted 
with  the  gravel  as  his  father  was,  and  to  discourse 
of  the  cure  of  several  distempers,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  uncertainty  of  physic,  or  rather  of  the 
ignorance  of  physicians  ;  whence  I  conclude  that, 
in  this  whole  chapter  and  several  others,  there  is 
rather  a  refined  art  than  ignorance.  It  has  also 
been  objected  against  him  that  lie  talks  of  nobody 
else  in  his  writings,  as  if  he  intended  to  propose 
himself  as  a  necessary  pattern  to  the  rest  of  man 
kind,  though  what  he  says  of  himself  is  for  the  most 
part  odd  and  fantastical.  To  this  I  answer,  that 
any  man  may  be  an  example  to  others,  either  for 
doing  good  or  eschewing  evil  ;  and  that  Montaigne 
does  not  pretend  that  what  he  says  of  himself 
should  be  taken  for  any  other  thing  than  what 
really  it  is,  having  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  all 
human  frailties,  and  of  his  own  in  particular. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Montaigne  should 
be  blamed  for  quoting  ancient  authors,  when  his 
quotations  are  made  apropos,  that  is,  for  confirm 
ing  or  illustrating  what  he  says,  seeing  Plutarch, 
and  several  other  excellent  authors,  have  taken  the 
same  liberty  ;  and  if  it  be  objected  that  the  quota 
tions  in  Plutarch  are  taken  from  Greek  authors, 
and  consequently  are  in  the  same  language  as  his, 
whereas  Montaigne  has  stuffed  his  French  book 
with  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  verses  ;  I  answer 
that  this  is  trifling,  for  if  Montaigne  found  nothing 
in  his  own  language  worthy  of  being  cited,  or  else 
if  he  thought  that  ancient  or  foreign  writers  had 
better  treated  the  matter  he  speaks  of,  pray  by  what 
law  is  he  forbidden  to  make  use  of  their  authority  ? 
I  own  that,  in  some  places,  he  has  translated  some 
passages  of  ancient  authors  into  French,  and  has  so 
dexterously  incorporated  them  into  his  work  that 
he  has  in  some  manner  made  them  his  own  ;  but 
where  is  the  great  crime  in  this,  especially  seeing  he 
has  a  world  of  thoughts  of  his  own,  which  are  more 
sublime  and  excellent  than  what  he  has  alleged 
from  others  ? 

Balzac,  in  his  19th  Entretien,  reflects  upon  his 
language,  though  at  the  same  time  he  excuses  it. 
"  He  lived  (says  he)  in  the  reign  of  the  family  cf 
Valois,  and  was  a  Gascon  by  birth,  and  therefore 
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I  it  is  impossible  but  his  language  must  have  some- 
I   thing  of  the  vice  common  to  his  age  and  country. 
'    However,  we  must  own  that  his  soul  was  eloquent, 
j  and  that  he  expressed  his  thoughts  in   bold  mascu- 
I   line  expressions,  and  that  his  style  had  some  beau- 
J  ties  above  what  we  could  have  expected  from  his 
j   age.     I'll  say  no  more  on  this  head  ;  and  I  know 
I  that  it  would  be  a  sort  of  a  miracle  that  a  person 
could    politely    speak    French    in    the  Barbary   of 
Quercy  and  Perigord.     Should  a  man,  beset  with 
bad    examples,   and    deprived    of  good   ones,  have 
courage    and    strength    to    defend    himself    alone 
I   against  a  whole  nation,  against  his  own  wife,  rela- 
I   tions,  and  friends,  who  are  as  many  enemies  to  the 
purity  of  the  French  tongue  ?     The  court  was  like 
wise  as  corrupted  as  the  country,  so  that  it  was  then 
j   lawful  to  fail,  there  being  then  no  settled  rules  for 
I   our  language  ;  and    those    faults,  which    are   more 
I  ancient  than  the   laws   themselves,  are    doubtless 
innocent.     I  conclude,"  says  he,  in  another  place, 
"  that  I  have  a  great  veneration  for  him,  and  that 
in  my  opinion  he  is  comparable  to  those  ancients 
whom  we  call  Maximos  Inyenio,  Arte  rudcs,  &c." 

What  Balzac  says,  in  relation  to  the  court  of 
France  in  the  days  of  Montaigne,  is  true  enough, 
and  very  much  to  the  purpose ;  but  observe  here 
the  vanity  and  malice  of  that  hypercritic,  who  must 
reflect  upon  Montaigne's  country ;  as  if  it  were 
impossible  that  any  body  born  in  Perigord  or 
Quercy  should  write  French  as  politely  as  he  who 
was  born  within  a  day's  journey  from  Montaigne. 
I  know  Balzac  has  written  more  politely  than 
|  Montaigne,  and  that  the  French  tongue  is  much 
indebted  to  him  ;  but  he,  whose  excellence  was 
chiefly  in  the  connection  of  words,  must  not  for  all 
that  pretend  to  set  up  for  a  judge  of  the  thoughts  of 
Montaigne,  as  he  rashly  ventured  upon  in  his  18th 
and  19th  Entreticns. 

Tis  true,  Montaigne  has  some  provincial  expres 
sions,  but  they  are  few  in  number  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  several  words  of  his,  which  were  at 
first  excepted  against,  have  been  since  adopted  by 
the  best  writers,  this  being  the  privilege  of  great 
authors  to  introduce  new  words.  The  French  word 
enjoue  (merry)  has  not  been  always  in  use,  though 
it  is  now  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  learned  and  polite 
people,  and  Montaigne  was  the  first  author  that  I 
know  of  who  made  use  of  it  ;  and  so  they  are 
obliged  to  him  for  this  word,  which  does  not  only 
signify  a  merry  man,  but  likewise  expresses  the 
very  effects  of  mirth  in  his  face,  and  chiefly  upon 
his  cheek  (  joues}. 

Those  who  tell  us  that  Scaliger  was  used  to  call 
him  a  bold  Ignorant,  do  certainly  a  greater  injury 
to  Scaliger  than  to  Montaigne  ;  for  the  reputation 
of  that  great  man  will  never  so  far  bias  mankind 
as  to  make  them  believe  that  the  author  of  a  book, 
wherein  there  is  so  much  learning,  should  be  an 
ignorant  fellow.  Scaliger  was  a  better  judge,  and 
as  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  his  works, 
I  think  one  may  venture  to  say  that  this  calumny 
was  contrived  by  some  of  his  envious  enemies, 
who,  having  not  strength  enough  to  encounter  him, 
made  use  of  this  artifice  to  run  down  his  merit 
with  that  great  name. 

Monsieur  de  Plassac,  a  great  admirer  of  Mon 
taigne,  corrected  his  chapter  of  the  Vanity  of  Words 
into  modern  French  ;  but,  as  he  owns  it  himself,  it 
was  no  more  Montaigne's,  whose  similies  and  pro 
verbial  expressions  have  a  greater  strength  than  the 
nice  politeness  of  the  modern  French  language  ; 


and,  besides,  Montaigne's  discourse  is  every  where 
full  of  sentences  and  solid  reason,  which  do  not 
always  admit  that  smooth  but  empty  way  of  writing 
so  much  in  vogue  in  France. 

I  do  not,  however,  design  to  defend  Montaigne  iu 
every  thing  ;  far  from  it,  I  blame  his  freedom  in 
many  places,  and  I  cannot  abide  that,  after  having 
discoursed  of  the  exemplary  life  of  a  holy  man,  he 
should  immediately  talk  as  he  does  of  cuckoldom 
and  privy-parts,  and  other  things  of  this  nature, 
which,  though  perhaps  tolerable  in  another  place, 
cannot  be  suffered  in  this ;  and  I  wish  he  had  left 
out  these  things,  that  ladies  might  not  be  put  to  the 
blush,  when  his  Essays  are  found  in  their  libraries, 
and  that  they  might  improve  themselves  by  reading 
this  excellent  book,  without  putting  their  modesty 
to  any  torment,  as  they  must  needs  do  when  they 
come  to  these  places. 

As  for  the  rest,  there  is  hardly  any  human  book 
extant  so  fit  as  this  to  teach  men  what  they  are, 
and  lead  them  insensibly  to  a  reasonable  observa 
tion  of  the  most  secret  springs  of  their  actions  ;  and 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  the  manuale  of  all  gentle 
men,  his  uncommon  way  of  teaching  winning  peo 
ple  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  as  much  as  other  books 
fright  them  away  from  it,  by  the  dogmatical  and 
imperious  way  which  they  assume. 

Thus  we  have  answered  all  the  material  objec 
tions  made  against  Montaigne  ;  for  I  think  the 
other  trifles  which  are  objected  against  him  do  not 
deserve  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  I  wonder  that 
the  author  of  the  Search  after  Truth  should  spend 
his  time  upon  them  in  a  manner  so  unbecoming  his 
character.  lie  tells  us,  after  Balzac  and  some 
others,  that  Montaigne's  vanity  and  pride  are  not 
suitable  to  an  author  and  philosopher  ;  that  it  was 
ridiculous  and  useless  to  keep  a  page,  having  hardly 
six  thousand  livres  a  year,  and  more  ridiculous  still 
to  have  so  often  mentioned  it  in  his  writings  :  but 
I  may  answer  that  it  was  very  common  in  his  time 
for  gentlemen  of  noble  extraction  to  keep  a  page, 
to  shew  their  quality,  though  their  estate  could 
hardly  afford  them  to  keep  a  footman,  and  that  the 
six  thousand  livres  a-ycar  were  then  more  than 
twenty  thousand  now-a-daya.  It  was  likewise  very 
much  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  our  famous 
Searcher  after  Truth  to  rail  at  Montaigne  because 
he  kept  a  clerk,  when  he  was  counsellor  in  the 
Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  for  Montaigne  having 
exercised  that  noble  employment  but  for  a  short 
time,  in  his  youth  he  had  no  occasion  to  mention  it, 
and  who  shall  believe  that  he  has  concealed  it  out 
of  vanity,  he  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Mallebranche 
himself,  talks  of  his  imperfections  and  vices  with 
too  great  a  freedom  ?  It  is  likewise  very  ungene 
rous  and  ungentlemanlike  to  take  notice  that  he 
did  not  very  well  succeed  in  his  mayoralty  of  Bor 
deaux  ;  the  times  he  lived  in  were  very  troublesome, 
and  supposing  he  committed  some  error,  which  they 
say  without  any  proof,  what  is  that  to  the  merit  of 
his  book  ?  Balzac  introduces  a  gentleman  speaking 
thus  to  an  admirer  of  Montaigne :  "  You  may 
praise  your  author,  if  you  will,  more  than  our 
Cicero,  but  I  cannot  fancy  that  a  man  who  governed 
all  the  world  was  not,  at  least,  equal  to  a  person 
who  did  not  know  how  to  govern  Bordeaux."  This 
may  very  well  pass  for  a  jest ;  but  is  it  a  rational 
way  of  confuting  an  author,  to  have  recourse  to 
personal  reflections,  or  some  incidents  relating  to 
his  private  person  or  quality  ?  This  is  so  mean 
that  I  cannot  fancy  Balzac  could  be  guilty  of  it, 
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and  I  wholly  impute  it  to  those  who  have  pub 
lished,  after  his  death,  some  loose  discourses  on 
several  subjects,  which  they  have  entitled  his 
Entrcticns. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  Montaigne 
always  had,  and  is  like  to  have,  admirers,  as  long 
as  sense  and  reason  have  any  credit  in  the  world. 
Justus  Lipsus  calls  him  the  French  Thales.  and 
Me/eray  the  Christian  Seneca,  and  the  incompara 
ble  Thuanus  made  an  eulogy  of  him,  whose  testi 
mony  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  memory  of  our 
author,  for  nobody  will  believe  that  a  man  of  that 
integrity  would  have  been  so  great  a  friend  with  so 
vicious  a  man  as  Mallebranche  has  represented 
Montaigne. —  I'intlirulion  of  Mu/itaiy  ne's  Essays. 
Prefixed  to  (Juttoii'ii  translation. 


XVII. 

PUGALD  STEWART. 

AT  the  head  of  the  French  writers  who  contributed, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, to  turn 
the  thoughts  of  their  countrymen  to  subjects  con 
nected  with  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  Montaigne 
may,  I  apprehend,  lie  justly  placed.  Properly 
speaking,  he  belongs  to  a  period  somewhat  earlier; 
but  his  tone  of  thinking  and  of  writing  cla>M-s  him 
much  more  naturally  with  his  successors,  than  with 
any  French  author  who  had  appeared  before  him. 

In  assigning  to  Monta'gne  so  distinguished  a  rank 
in  the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  1  need  scarcely 
say  that  I  leave  entirely  out  of  the  account  what 
constitutes  (and  justly  constitutes)  to  the  generality 
of  readers  the  principal  charm  of  his  Kssays,  the 
good-nature,  humanity,  and  unallected  sen.-ibility, 
which  so  irresistibly  attach  us  to  his  character. — 
lending,  it  must  be  owned,  but  too  often  a  fascina 
tion  to  his  tnl/\\  when  he  cannot  be  recommended 
as  the  safest  companion.  Nor  do  I  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  inviting  frankness  and  vivacity  with  which 
he  unbosoms  himself  about  all  his  domestic  habits 
and  concerns  ;  and  which  render  his  book  so  ex 
pressive  a  portrait,  not  only  of  the  author,  but  of 
the  Gascon  country  gentlemen,  two  hundred  years 
ago.  I  have  in  view  chiefly  the  minuteness  and 
good  faith  of  his  details  concerning  his  own  per 
sonal  qualities,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  The 
only  study  which  seems  ever  to  have  engaged  his 
attention  was  that  of  man  ;  and  for  this  lie  was 
singularly  fitted,  by  a  rare  combination  of  that 
talent  for  observation  which  belongs  to  men  of  the 
world,  with  those  habits  of  abstracted  reflection 
which  men  of  the  world  have  commonly  so  little 
disposition  to  cultivate.  "I  study  myself,"  says 
he,  "more  than  any  other  subject.  This  is  my 
metaphysic  ;  this  my  natural  philosophy."  He  has 
accordingly  produced  a  work  unique  in  its  kind  ; 
valuable,  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  an  authentic 
record  of  many  interesting  facts  relative  to  human 
nature,  but  more  valuable  by  far,  as  holding  up  a 
mirror  in  which  every  individual,  if  he  does  not 
see  his  own  image,  will  at  least  occasionally  per 
ceive  so  many  traits  of  resemblance  to  it  as  can 
scarcely  fail  to  invite  his  curiosity  to  a  more  care 
ful  review  of  himself.  In  this  respect,  Montaigne's 
writings  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  what  paint 
ers  call  studies;  in  other  words,  of  those  slight 
sketches  which  were  originally  designed  for  the  im 
provement  of  the  artist,  but  which,  on  that  account, 


j  are  the  more  likely  to  be  useful   in    developing  the 
i  germs  of  similar  endowments  in  others. 

Without  a  union  of  these  two  powers  (reflection 
and  observation),  the  stud}- of  man  can  never  lie 
successfully  prosecuted.  It  is  only  by  retiring 
within  ourselves  that  we  can  obtain  a  key  to  the 
characters  of  others;  and  it  is  only  by  observing 
and  comparing  the  characters  of  others  that  we  can 
thoroughly  understand  and  appreciate  our  own. 

After  all,  however,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned, 
notwithstanding  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which 
Montaigne  has  endeavoured  to  delineate  his  own 
portrait,  if  he  has  been  sufliciently  aware  of  the 
secret  folds  and  reduplications  of  the  human  heart. 
That  he  was  by  no  means  exempted  from  the  com 
mon  delusions  of  self-love  and  self-deceit,  has  been 
fully  evinced  in  a  very  acute,  though  somewhat  un 
charitable,  section  of  the  1'ort  liot/ctl  Louie  ;  hut 
this  consideration,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  value 
of  his  Kssays,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons 
they  a  fiord  to  those  who,  after  the  example  of  the 
author,  may  undertake  the  salutary,  but  humiliat 
ing  task,  of  self-examination. 

As  Montaigne's  scientific  knowledge  was,  accord 
ing  to  his  own  account,  "  very  vague  and  imper 
fect;"  and  his  book-learning  rather  sententious  and 
gossiping  than  comprehensive  and  systematical,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  in  his  philosophi 
cal  arguments,  much  either  of  depth  or  solidity. 
;  The  sentiments  he  hazards  are  to  be  regarded  but 
j  as  the  impressions  of  the  moment ;  consisting  chiefly 
j  of  the  more  obvious  doubts  and  ditlieulties  which, 
on  all  metaphysical  and  moral  que>tions,  are  apt  to 
present  themselves  to  a  speculative  mind,  when  it 
first  attempts  to  dig  below  the  surface  of  common 
opinions.  In  readiim  Montaigne,  accordingly,  what 
chiefly  strikes  us  is  not  the  novelty  or  refinement 
of  his  ideas,  but  the  liveliness  and  felicity  with 
which  we  see  embodied  in  words  the  previous  wan 
derings  of  our  own  imaginations.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  rather  than  to  any  direct 
plagiarism,  that  his  Kssays  appear  to  contain  the 
germs  of  so  many  of  the  paradoxical  theories  which, 
in  later  times,  Ilelvetius  and  others  have  laboured 
to  systematize  and  to  support  with  the  parade  of 
metaphysical  discussion.  In  the  mind  of  Montaigne 
the  same  paradoxes  may  be  easily  traced  to  those 
deceitful  appearances  which,  in  order  to  stimulate 
our  faculties  to  their  best  exertions,  nature'  seems 
purposely  to  have  thrown  in  our  way,  as  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  on  such  occasions,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
happiness,  that  his  genius  and  temper  qualified  and 
disposed  him  more  to  start  the  problem  than  to 
i  investigate  the  solution. 

When  Montaigne  touches  on  religion,  he  is  in 
general  less  pleasing  than  on  other  subjects.  His 
constitutional  temper,  it  is  probable,  pre-disposed 
him  to  scepticism  ;  but  this  original  bias  could  not 
fail  to  be  strengthened  by  the  disputes,  both  reli 
gious  and  political,  which,  during  his  life-time,  con 
vulsed  Kurope,  and  more  particularly  his  own  coun 
try.  On  a  mind  like  his  it  may  be  safely  presumed 
that  the  writings  of  the  reformers,  and  the  instruc 
tions  of  Buchanan,  were  not  altogether  without 
effect  ;  and  hence,  in  all  probability,  the  perpetual 
struggle,  which  he  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  between 
the  creed  of  his  infancy,  and  the  lights  of  his  ma 
ture  understanding.  He  speaks,  indeed,  of  "repos 
ing  tranquilly  on  the  pillow  of  doubt;"  but  this 
language  is  neither  reconcileable  with  the  general 
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complexion  of  his  works,  nor  with  the  most  au 
thentic  accounts  we  have  received  of  his  dying  mo 
ments.  It  is  a  maxim  of  his  own,  that,  "in  forming 
a  judgment  of  a  man's  life,  particular  regard  should 
be  paid  to  his  behaviour  at  the  end  of  it ;"  to  which 
he  pathetically  adds,  "  that  the  chief  study  of  his 
own  life  was,  that  his  latter  end  might  be  decent, 
calm,  and  silent."  The  fact  is  (if  we  may  credit 
the  testimony  of  his  biographers),  that,  in  his  de 
clining  years,  he  exchanged  his  boasted  pillow  of 
doubt  for  the  more  powerful  opiates  prescribed  by 
the  infallible  church  ;  and  that  he  expired  in  per 
forming  what  his  old  preceptor  Buchanan  would 
not  have  scrupled  to  describe  as  an  act  of  idolatry. 
The  scepticism  of  Montaigne  seems  to  have  been 
of  a  very  peculiar  cast,  and  to  have  had  little  in 
common  with  that  either  of  Bayle  or  of  Hume. 
The  great  aim  of  the  two  latter  writers  evidently 
was,  by  exposing  the  uncertainty  of  our  reasonings 

whenever  we  pass  the  limits  of  sensible  objects,  to 
inspire  their  readers  with  a  complete  distrust  of  the 
human  faculties  on  all  moral  and  metaphysical 
topics.  Montaigne,  on  the  other  hand,  never  thinks 
of  forming  a  sect  ;  but,  yielding  passively  to  the 
current  of  his  reflections  and  feelings,  argues,  at  dif 
ferent  times,  according  to  the  varying  state  of  his 
impressions  and  temper,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  question.  On  all  occasions  he  preserves  an 
air  of  the  most  perfect  sincerity  ;  and  it  was  to  this, 
I  presume,  much  more  than  to  the  superiority  of 
his  reasoning  powers,  that  Montesquieu  alluded, 

rhen  he  said,  "  In  the  greater  part  of  authors  I  see 
the  writer;  in  Montaigne  I  see  nothing  but  the 
thinker."  The  radical  fault  of  his  understanding 
consisted  in  an  incapacity  of  forming,  on  disputable 
points,  those  decided  and  fixed  opinions,  which  can 
alone  impart  either  force  or  consistency  to  intellec 
tual  character.  For  remedying  this  weakness,  the 
religious  controversies,  and  the  civil  wars  recently 
engendered  by  the  Reformation,  were  but  ill  calcu 
lated.  The  minds  of  the  most  serious  men,  all 
over  Christendom,  must  have  been  then  unsettled 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  \  and  where  any  pre 
disposition  to  scepticism  existed,  every  external  cir 
cumstance  must  have  conspired  to  cherish  and  con 
firm  it.  Of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried, 
about  the  same  period,  in  England,  some  judgment 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  description  of  a 
Sceptic  by  a  writer  not  many  years  posterior  to 
Montaigne.* 

"  A  sceptic  in  religion  is  one  that  hangs  in  the 
balance  with  all  sorts  of  opinions  ;  whereof  not  one 
but  stirs  him,  and  none  sways  him.  A  man  guiltier 
of  credulity  than  he  is  taken  to  be  ;  for  it  is  out  of 
his  belief  of  every  thing  that  he  believes  nothing. 
Each  religion  scares  him  from  its  contrary,  none 
persuades  him  to  itself.  He  would  be  wholly  a 
Christian,  but  that  he  is  something  of  an  Atheist; 
and  wholly  an  Atheist,  but  that  he  is  partly  a 
Christian  ;  and  a  perfect  Heretic,  but  that  there 
are  so  many  to  distract  him.  He  finds  reason  in 
all  opinions,  truth  in  none  ;  indeed,  the  least  rea 
son  perplexes  him,  and  the  best  will  not  satisfy  him. 
He  finds  doubts  and  scruples  better  than  resolves 
them,  and  is  always  too  hard  for  himself."  If  this 
portrait  had  been  presented  to  Montaigne  I  have 
little  doubt  that  he  would  have  the  candour  to  ac- 


*  Bishop  Earle,  in    his   "  Micro-cosmography,  or  a  piece 
of  the  World  discovered."     London,  1628. 


knowledge,  that  he  recognised  in  it  some  of  the 
|  most  prominent  and  characteristics!  features  of  his 
own  mind. 

The  most  elaborate,  and  seemingly  the  most  se 
rious,  of  all  Montaigne's  Essays,  is  his  long  and 
somewhat  tedious  Apology  for  Raimond  Sebond, 
contained  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  second  book. 
This  author  appears,  from  Montaigne's  account,  to 
have  been  a  Spaniard,  who  professed  Physic  at 
Toulouse,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen 
tury,  and  who  published  a  treatise,  entitled  Theu- 
logia  NaturaZis,  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Montaigne's  father  by  a  friend,  as  a  useful  antidote 
against  the  innovations  with  which  Luther  was  then 
beginning  to  disturb  the  ancient  faith.  That,  in 
this  particular  instance,  the  book  answered  the  in 
tended  purpose,  may  be  presumed  from  the  request 
of  old  Montaigne  to  his  son,  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  to  translate  it  into  French  from  the  Spanish 
original.  His  request  was  accordingly  complied 
with,  but  the  execution  of  this  filial  duty  seems  to 
have  produced  on  Montaigne's  own  mind  very  dif 
ferent  effects  from  what  his  father  had  anticipated. 

The  principal  aim  of  Sebond's  book,  according 
to  Montaigne,  is  to  show  that  "Christians  are  in  the 
wrong  to  make  human  reasoning  the  basis  of  their 
belief,  since  the  object  of  it  is  only  conceived  by 
faith,  and  by  a  special  inspiration  of  the  divine 
grace."  To  this  doctrine  Montaigne  professes  to 
yield  an  implicit  assent ;  and,  under  the  shelter  of 
it,  contrives  to  give  free  vent  to  all  the  extrava 
gancies  of  scepticism.  The  essential  distinction 
between  the  reason  of  man  and  the  instincts  of  the 
lower  animals,  is  at  great  length,  and  with  no  in 
considerable  ingenuity,  disputed  ;  the  powers  of  the 
human  understanding,  in  all  enquiries,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  are  held  up  to  ridicule;  an  uni 
versal  Pyrrhonism  is  recommended  ;  and  we  are 
again  and  again  reminded  that  "  the  senses  are  the 
bey  inning  and  the  end  of  all  our  knowledge."  Who 
ever  has  the  patience  to  peruse  this  chapter  with 
attention,  will  be  surprised  to  find  in  it  the  rudi 
ments  of  a  great  part  of  the  licentious  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  nor  can  he  fail  to  re 
mark  the  address  with  which  the  author  avails  him 
self  of  the  language  afterwards  adopted  by  Bayle, 
Helvetius,  and  Hume : — "  That  to  be  a  philosophi 
cal  sceptic  is  the  first  step  towards  becoming  a 
sound  believing  Christian."  *  *  * 

Charron  is  well  known  as  the  confidential  friend 
of  Montaigne's  latter  years,  and  as  the  confidential 
depository  of  his  philosophical  sentiments.  En 
dowed  with  talents  far  inferior  in  force  and  origi 
nality  to  those  of  his  master,  he  possessed,  never 
theless,  a  much  sounder  and  more  regulated 
judgment;  and,  as  his  reputation,  notwithstanding 
the  liberality  of  some  of  his  peculiar  tenets,  was 
high  among  the  most  respectable  and  conscientious 
divines  of  his  own  church,  it  is  far  from  improbable 
that  Montaigne  committed  to  him  the  guardianship 
of  his  posthumous  fame,  from  motives  similar  to 
those  which  influenced  Pope  in  selecting  Warburton 
as  his  literary  executor.  The  discharge  of  this 
trust,  however,  seems  to  have  done  less  good  to 
Montaigne  than  harm  to  Charron  ;  for  while  the 
unlimited  scepticism,  and  the  indecent  levities  of 
the  former,  were  viewed  by  the  zealots  of  those 
days  with  a  smile  of  tenderness  and  indulgence, 
the  slighter  heresies  of  the  latter  were  marked  with 
a  severity  the  most  rigorous  and  unrelenting,  that, 
in  points  of  essential  importance,  they  deviated  so 
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very  little  from  the  standard  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
It  is  not  easy  to  guess  the  motives  of  this  incon 
sistency  ;  but  such  we  find  from  the  fact,  to  have 
been  the  temper  of  religious  bigotry,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  of  political  religionism,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world. 

As  an  example  of  Charron's  solicitude  to  provide 
an  antidote  against  the  more  pernicious  errors  of 
his  friend,  I  shall  only  mention  his  ingenious  and 
philosophical  attempt  to  reconcile  with  the  moral 
constitution  of  human  nature,  the  apparent  discord 
ancy  in  the  judgments  of  different  nations  concern 
ing  right  and  wrom,r.  His  argument  on  this  point 
is  in  substance  the  very  same  with  that  so  well 
urged  by  Beattie,  in  opposition  to  Locke's  reason 
ings  against  the  existence  of  innate  practical  prin 
ciples.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether,  in  this  instance, 
the  coincidence  between  Montaigne  and  Locke,  or 
that  between  Charron  and  Beattie,  be  the  more  re 
markable.  *  '  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  desul 
tory  and  popular  style  of  composition  common  to 
both  Montaigne  and  Charron,  that  so  little  atten 
tion  has  been  paid  to  either  by  those  who  have 
treated  of  the  History  of  French  Philo-ophv.  To 
Montaigne's  merits,  indeed,  as  a  livelv  and  amusing 
essayist,  ample  justice  has  been  done  ;  but  his  influ 
ence  on  the  subsequent  habits  of  thinking,  amontr 
his  countrymen,  remains  still  to  be  illustrated.  He 
has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  author  (  I 
am  inclined  to  think  with  the  most  honest  intentions). 
to  introduce  into  mr)i't<  /IOKXI-K  (if  I  may  borrow  an 
expression  of  Cicero)  what  is  now  called  thr  nnr 
Philosophy, — a  philosophy  certainly  very  different 
from  that  of  Socrates.  In  the  fashionable  world,  he 
has.  for  more  than  two  centuries,  maintained  his 
place  as  the  first  of  moralists;  a  circumstance  ea^ilv 
accounted  for,  when  we  attend  to  the  singular  com 
bination,  exhibited  in  his  writings,  of  a  semblance  of 
erudition,  with  what  Mallebranche  happily  calls  his 
air  dit  montir,  and  air  ca>  alirr*  As  for  the  graver 
and  less  attractive  Charron,  his  name  would  proba 
bly  before  now  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  had  it  not 
been  so  closely  associated,  by  the  accidental  events 
of  his  life,  with  the  more  celebrated  name  of  Mon 
taigne. — Enc.  Brit.,  1H24. f 


XVIII. 
IIAZLITT. 

THE  Essayists  are,  if  not  moral  philosophers,  moral 
historians,  and  that's  better  ;  or  if  they  are  both, 
they  found  the  one  character  upon  the  other  ;  their 
premises  precede  their  conclusions,  and  we  put 
faith  in  their  testimony,  for  we  know  that  it  is  true. 


"  Ah,  1'aimable  homme  !  qu'il  est  dp.  bonne  compagnie! 
C'cst  nion  ancien  ami ;  mais  &  force  d'i-tre  ancien  il  m'est 
nouveau." — Mad.  dc  Serignc. 

t  An  Edinburgh  Reviewer  (Sept.  1816)  upon  this  opinion 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  remarks  :— 

"  Has  Mr.  Stewart  seized  the  characteristic  feature  which 
gives  Montaigne  a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy  ?  Not 
certainly  his  philosophical  discoveries,  for  he  has  made  none  ; 
nor  the  justness  of  his  opinions,  which  may  be  often  ques 
tioned  ;  nor  the  dramatic  egotism  with  which  he  paints  him 
self,  and  pours  forth  those  easy  boldnesses  of  expression, 
which  seem  to  belong  to  a  more  picturesque  and  nervous  lan 
guage  than  modern  French.  These  are  great,  but  not  pro 
perly  philosophical,  merits.  But  he  seems  to  have  a  distinct 
character  as  a  philosopher.  As  Machiavel  was  the  first  who 
discussed  grave  questions  in  a  vulgar  tongue,  and  created  a 
philosophy  of  history ;  so  Montaigne  was  the  first  conspicu 
ous  writer  who,  in  a  modern  language,  philosophized  on  the 


Montaigne  was  the  first  person  who  led  the  way 
to  this  kind  of  writing  in  the  moderns.  His  great 
merit  was  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  had  the  courage  to  say  as  an  author  what 
he  felt  as  a  man  ;  and,  as  courage  is  generally  the 
effect  of  conscious  strength,  he  was,  probably,  led 
to  do  so  by  the  richness,  truth,  and  force  of  his 
own  observations  on  books  and  men.  lie  was,  in 
the  truest  sense,  a  man  of  original  mind  ;  that  is, 
he  had  the  power  of  looking  at  things  for  himself, 
or  as  they  really  were,  instead  of  blindly  trusting 
to,  and  fondly  repeating,  what  others  told  him  that 
they  were.  In  taking  up  his  pen,  he  did  not  set 
up  for  a  philosopher,  wit,  orator,  or  moralist ;  but 
he  became  all  these  by  merely  daring  to  tell  us 
whatever  passed  through  his  mind,  in  its  naked 
simplicity  and  force,  that  he  thought  any  way  worth 
communicating.  He  enquires  what  human  life  is, 
and  has  been,  to  shew  what  it  ought  to  be;  and,  in 
treating  of  men  and  manners,  he  spoke  of  them 
as  he  found  them,  not  according  to  pre-conceived 
notions  and  ab.  tract  doymas  ;  and  beiran  by  teach 
ing  us  what  he  himself  was.  In  criticising  books 
he  did  not  compare  them  with  rules  and  systems, 
but  told  us  what  he  saw  to  like  or  dislike  in  them. 
He  was,  in  a  word,  the  first  author  who  was  not  a 
book-maker,  and  who  wrote,  not  to  make  converts 
of  others  to  established  creeds  and  prejudices,  but 
to  satisfy  his  own  mind  of  the  truth  of  things.  In 
this  respect  we  know  not  which  to  be  most  charmed 
with,  the  author  or  the  man. 

There  is  an  inexpressible  frankness  and  sincerity, 
as  well  as  power,  in  what  he  writes.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  imposition  or  concealment,  no  juggling 
tricks  or  solemn  mouthing,  no  laboured  attempts  at 
proving  himself  always  in  the  right,  and  everybody 
else  in  the  wrong  ;  he  says  what  is  uppermost,  lays 
open  what  floats  at  the  top,  or  lies  at  the  bottom, 
of  his  mind,  and  deserves  Pope's  character  of  him, 
where  he  professes  to 

" Pour  out  all  as  plain 

As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montaigne." 

He  does  not  converse  with  us  like  a  pedagogue 
with  his  pupil,  whom  he  wishes  to  make  as  great  a 
blockhead  as  himself,  but  like  a  philosopher  and 
friend,  who  has  passed  through  life  with  thought 
and  observation,  and  is  willing  to  enable  others  to 
pass  through  it  with  pleasure  and  profit.  A  writer 
of  this  stamp,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  as  much 
superior  to  a  common  bookworm  as  a  library  of 
real  books  is  superior  to  a  mere  book-case,  painted 
and  lettered  on  the  outside  with  the  names  of  cele 
brated  works.  As  he  was  the  first  to  attempt  this 
new  way  of  writing,  so  the  same  strong  natural 


common  concerns  of  men,  and  the  ordinary  subjects  of  pri 
vate  reflection  and  conversation.  The  degree  which  Nature 
claims  in  the  diversity  of  talent,  the  efficacy  of  education,  the 
value  of  the  learned  languages,  the  usages  of  society,  the 
passions  that  actuate  private  life,  the  singular  customs  of 
different  nations,  arc  the  subjects  chiefly  handled  in  his 
Essays.  In  the  period  from  Socrates  to  Plutarch,  such  ques 
tions  had  been  well  treated  before.  Hut  Montaigne  was  evi 
dently  the  founder  of  popular  philosophy  in  modern  times. 
The  grossness  of  his  anecdotes  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  mainly 
imputed  to  the  coarseness  which  still  belonged  to  the  pentry. 
Hut  it  may  in  part  also  be  ascribed  to  the  infancy  of  the  art 
of  writing  in  a  generally  spoken  language.  Authors  hail  not 
yet  discovered  that  the  same  degree  of  indelicacy  is  shocking 
in  our  own  tongue,  which  they  had  long  indulged  without 
notice  in  their  barbarous  Latin  ;  where  the  words,  being  un 
usual,  did  not  seem  so  gross,  and  where  they  were  not  under 
stood  by  women,  whose  delicacy  the  grossest  men  desire  in 
some  measure  to  preserve." 
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impulse,  which  prompted  the  undertaking,  carried 
him  to  the  end  of  his  career.  The  same  force  and 
honesty  of  mind  which  urged  him  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  custom  and  prejudice,  would  enable 
him  to  complete  his  triumph  over  them.  He  has 
left  little  for  his  successors  to  achieve  in  the  way 
of  just  and  original  speculation  on  human  life. 
Nearly  all  the  thinking  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
of  that  kind  which  the  French  denominate  morale 
dbservatrice,  is  to  be  found  in  Montaigne's  Essays  ; 
there  is  the  germ,  at  least,  and  generally  much 
more.  He  sowed  the  seed,  and  cleared  away  the 
rubbish,  even  where  others  have  reaped  the  fruit, 
or  cultivated  and  decorated  the  soil  to  a  greater 
degree  of  nicety  and  perfection.  There  is  no  one 
to  whom  the  old  Latin  adage  is  more  applicable 
than  to  Montaigne, — "  Pereant  isti  qui  ante  nostra 
dixerunt."  There  has  been  no  new  impulse  given 
to  thought  since  his  time.  Among  the  specimens 
of  criticisms  on  authors  he  has  given  us,  are  those 
on  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Boccacio,  in  the  account  of 
books  which  he  thinks  worth  reading,  or  which  he 
finds  he  can  read  in  his  old  age,  and  which  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  few  criticisms  which  are 
worth  reading  at  any  age. — Comic  Writers. 


RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 

OF  those  books  to  which  we  have  recourse  for 
pleasure  or  recreation,  we  have  a  particular  fancy 
for  a  gossipping  book — a  collection  of  choice  mor- 
feaux  and  short  dissertations,  in  which  an  author 
gives  us  the  cream  of  a  diversity  of  subjects,  with 
out  calling  upon  us  for  any  rigid  attention,  or  nice 
examination  of  his  arguments.  A  kind  of  reading 
which  resembles  the  very  best  conversation,  but 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  artificially  dressed 
up,  and  more  elegantly  turned.  When,  for  in 
stance,  we  have  been  wading  through  a  ponderous 
or  tedious  volume,  for  the  purposes  of  analysis  or 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  good  extracts,  we  return,  with 
a  keen  relish,  to  a  literary  gossip  with  an  author  of 
this  kind,  whom  we  can  take  up  with  the  certainty 
of  being  instructed  and  amused — the  smooth  cur 
rent  of  whose  thoughts  we  can  follow  without  effort 
or  constraint,  and  to  whose  guidance  we  abandon 
ourselves  with  a  desultory,  but  luxurious,  indiffe 
rence :  and  whom,  when  we  have  read  so  much  as 
to  our  humour  or  idleness  seemeth  good,  we  can 
lay  down  without  a  sense  of  weariness,  or  a  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction.  And  then,  if  his  disquisitions 
be  short,  and  have  no  sequel  or  dependence  upon 
each  -other,  we  can  select  from  the  bundle  such  as, 
in  length  or  quality,  may  suit  our  time  or  fancy. 
Truly  this  may  be  an  idle,  but  it  is  a  pleasant 
mode  of  reading, — and  that  is  sufficient  to  recom 
mend  it.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
be  carried  even  further  than  for  the  mere  purposes 
of  relaxation  and  amusement.  It  is,  without  doubt, 
much  better  to  pursue  an  agreeable  road  to  the 
temple  of  knowledge,  than  to  pick  out  the  most 
rugged  and  uninviting  path.  The  better  course,  it 
is  true,  calls  upon  us  for  a  greater  sacrifice  of  ease 
and  comfort — it  requires  more  resolution  and  pains 
taking,  and  we  ourselves  should  have  no  objection 
to  it,  where  it  is  inaccessible  by  any  other  means. 
But  to  select  this  briery  path  in  preference  to  one 
more  easy  and  agreeable,  voluntarily  to  lacerate 
ourselves  with  the  thorns  which  stick  in  the  way, 


is,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  a  labour  of  supereroga 
tion — an  infliction  of  penance  for  its  own  sake  ; 
the  effect  of  which  can  only  be  to  discourage  and 
disgust.  And  one  would  think  there  are  pleasures, 
few  enough  sprinkled  in  this  pilgrimage  of  three 
score  and  ten,  to  induce  us,  not  inquisitively,  "  to 
make  that  little  less."  Nor  can  such  a  mode  of 
study  be  called  vain  and  unproductive,  for  the 
richest  fruit  grows  on  the  sunny  aspect  of  the  hill, 
where  nature  has  been  busiest  in  scattering  her 
May  flowers  and  ornaments  of  a  gay  season.  The 
countenance  of  wisdom  is  not  naturally  harsh  and 
crabbed,  and  repulsive  ;  if  it  be  wrinkled,  it  is  not 
with  care  and  ill  temper,  but  with  the  lines  of  deep 
thought.  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
her  smile  is  as  genial  and  refreshing  as  that  of 
young  beauty,  and  equally  invites  us  to  be  joyous 
and  glad.  IShe  teaches  us 

"  To  live 

The  easiest  way  ;  nor,  with  perplexing  thoughts, 
To  interrupt  the  sweets  of  life,  from  which 
God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares, 
And  not  molest  us  ;  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts  and  notions  vain." 

We  feel  no  sympathy  with  those  authors  who 
would  do  every  thing  by  the  square  and  compass, 
who  would  rudely  snap  the  springs  of  feeling,  and 
torture  us  into  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  is  the  author 
who  gives  utterance  to  the  promptings  of  the  heart, 
who  mingles  human  feelings  with  all  his  know 
ledge,  that  lays  fast  hold  of  our  affection,  and 
whom,  above  all,  we  love  and  venerate.  And  such 
a  one  is  the  lively  old  Gascon,  Montaigne.  He  is, 
indeed,  the  author  for  a  snug  fire-side  and  an  easy 
armed  chair,  and  more  particularly  whilst  (as  at 
this  moment)  the  rain  is  pattering  against  the  win 
dow  at  intervals,  as  the  gusts  of  wind  come  and  go, 
and,  with  the  sea's  hoarse  murmuring  in  the  dis 
tance,  makes  harsh  music,  which  shows  that  nature 
is  somewhat  out  of  tune.  At  such  a  time.  Mon 
taigne's  self-enjoyment  becomes  doubly  our  own. 
His  everlasting  gaiety  and  good  humour  is  more 

grateful  from  the  contrast. Montaigne  wrote 

sans  peur,  but  not  sans  reproche.  He  is  not  con 
tent  with  a  little  sprinkling  of  "  salt  in  the  lines, 
to  make  the  matter  savoury" — he  is  fond  of  high 
seasoning.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  what, 
according  to  our  system  of  manners,  is  highly  in 
delicate,  was  read  by  the  modest  of  his  age,  by  a 
wife  or  a  daughter,  without  disgust  -,  some  of  his 
Essays  are  even  addressed  to  ladies,  it  may  be,  of 
exemplary  lives.  And,  after  all,  manners  are  but 
the  fashions  of  the  time,  and  how  variable  they  are 
we  need  no  ghost  from  the  dead  to  tell  us.  The 
customs  of  one  nation  or  age  are  considered  inde 
corous  in  another.  Montaigne,  however,  acknow 
ledges  that  he  babbled  a  little  more  about  such 
matters  than  was  strictly  decorous  ;  and  he  informs 
us  that,  although  he  was  so  impudent  on  paper,  he 
was  of  an  extreme  modesty  and  shamo-facedness 
in  conversation.  But  his  object  was  to  describe 
himself — what  he  thought,  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
write  ;  and  he  would  have  considered  it  a  weakness 

and  unmanliness  to  have  done  otherwise. 

The  chief  subject  of  Montaigne's  reflections  and 
writings  is  the  philosophy  of  life.  How  to  live 
well  and  die  well  with  him 

"  Is  the  prime  wisdom  ;  what  is  more  is  fume, 
Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence." 

To  achieve  this,  he  studied  deeply  and  accu 
rately  :  he  dissected  and  anatomized  his  feelings, 
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his  fears,  and  his  hopes,  nay,  the-  slightest  motions 
of  his  soul,  with  the  coolness  and  unconcern  of  an 
operating  surgeon.  He  lets  us  into  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  his  heart — lie  spreads  out  before  us,  as 
in  a  picture,  every  shade  and  gradation  of  feeling. 
Not  a  phantasma  flitted  across  his  mind  that  he 
did  not  put  down,  and,  having  contemplated  its 
strangeness  or  absurdity,  he  placed  it  to  the  credit 
or  debit  side  of  his  account.  ki  He  nothing  exte 
nuates,  nor  sets  down  aught  in  malice."  He  is  the 
most  warm  and  candid  of  friends — the  most  open 
of  enemies,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  admitted  into  his 
heart  any  feeling  which  amounted  to  personal  hos 
tility.  The  consequence  is,  that  nobody  can  read 
his  works  without  becoming  his  intimate  and  ap 
proved  good  friend — his  most  familiar  acquaintance. 
We  know  almost  the  very  minute  he  was  born  ; 
and,  if  lie  could  have  so  far  anticipated  time,  he 
would,  with  equal  precision,  have  informed  us  of 
the  hour  of  his  death.  Nor  do  we  think  that  any 
thing  would  have  given  him  so  much  pleasure  as 
afterwards  to  have  been  able  to  come  hack  to  earth 
again,  and  add  another  volume  to  his  Essays,  'hat 
the  world  might  still  know  the  state  of  his  mind. 

Montaigne  has  been   censured   for   his    numerous 
quotations    from    classical    authors,  but,  we    think.   ! 
without  suflident   reason.      It    is   true  that,  were   a  | 
writer  to  give  us  a  whole  chapter  of   them  from  his  i 
common-place-book,  they  would  be  sufficiently  dull 
and  flat,  and,  like   dried    flowers,  would  lose  nearly  ; 
all  their  fragrance,  although   they  might   retain,  in 
some  measure,  their   form   and  colour.      But  where 
quotations  from    the  poets  are   made,  as  they  gene 
rally  are  by  Montaigne,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
and    are,   at    once,   elegant    and   appropriate,    they 
contribute   both    to    the   spirit   and    grace    of   com 
position.  -  -  -  -  - 

Nothing  but  the  Essays  themselves  of  our  old 
confabulator  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
unrestrained  vivacity,  energy,  and  fancy,  of  their 
boldness  and  attractive  simplicity.  He  says  rightly 
that  it  is  the  only  book  in  the  world  of  its  kind. 
All  the  world,  however,  may  know  his  book  in 
him,  and  him  in  his  book,  the  character  of  each  is 
the  same.  It  requires  more  courage  to  tittle-tattle 
of  a  man's  foibles,  vanities,  and  little  imperfections, 
than  to  expose  heinous  defects  or  wicked  inclina 
tions  ;  as  the  man,  who  shrinks  from  small  incon 
veniences,  will  yet  rush  into  "  the  pelting,  pitiless 
storm,"  with  a  feeling  of  exultation.  The  former 
is  a  confession  of  weakness,  in  the  latter  there  is  an 
audacity  and  semblance  of  manliness.  For  the  one  ! 
he  might  be  mocked  and  ridiculed  ;  for  the  other 
he  would  be  feared  and  scorned,  which  is  the  more 
tolerable  of  the  two.  In  the  latter,  there  is  a  con 
scious  power  and  daring,  which  is  some  sort  of 
compensation  for  the  risk  ;  for  the  former,  he  runs 
a  chance  of  gaining  nothing  but  contempt.  The 
little  vanities  and  oddities  disclosed  by  Montaigne 
are,  however,  accompanied  by  too  manv  amiable 
qualities  to  excite  any  thing  of  this  feeling.  The 
President  Bouhier  says  of  him  :  "  It  is  true  that  he 
sometimes  avows  his  defects  ;  but,  if  we  pay  atten 
tion  to  them,  we  shall  find  they  are  only  those 
which  philosophers,  or  people  of  fashion,  are  not 
ashamed  to  assume,  or  imperfections  which  turn 
upon  indifferent  things  ;"  and  Mallcbranche  says 
nearly  the  same  thing  of  him.  Montaigne  had  a 
natural  and  invincible  repugnance  to  falsehood ; 
and,  as  he  assures  us  that  he  has  painted  himself 
as  he  was,  whole  and  entire,  it  is  fair  to  consider 


that  he  had  no  great  vices  to  confess.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  things  in  his  book  which  cannot 
well  be  justified.  His  singular  education,  and  early 
intimacy  with  the  writers  of  antiquity,  tinged  his 
mind  with  that  bold  and  paradoxical  spirit  which 
is  so  continually  displayed  in  his  discourses.  He 
formed  a  strict  alliance  and  friendship  with  the 
ancient  worthies.  Home,  in  the  time  of  her  free 
and  flourishing  estate  (for  he  loved  her  neiilier  in 
her  birth  nor  decay),  became  to  him  a  passion  and 
a  feeling  !  He  paid  more  homage  to  the  dead  than 
the  living.  lie  entered  the  lists  more  chivalrously 
for  the  defence  of  Pompey,  or  in  the  cause  of 
Brutus,  than  of  either  of  the  religious  factions 
which  distracted  his  own  country.  These  early 
attachments  never  left  him,  and  it  was  with  sin 
gular  satisfaction  that  lie  had  the  honour  of  Roman 
citizenship  conferred  upon  him,  during  one  of  his 
visits  to  Rome.  The  elements  were  strangely 
compounded  in  him — there  was  an  odd  mixture  of 
philosophical  thought  ami  trifling  speculation — of 
acute  reasoning  and  inconclusivcness — of  force  of 
mind,  and  erratic  ungoverned  fancy.  lie  was,  at 
the  same  time,  idle  and  impatient  —  thoughtful  and 
gay,  and  by  turns  reflected  upon  and  laughed  at 
himself  and  all  the  world.  Fond  of  travelling,  he 
was  as  difficult  to  be  removed  in  the  first  instance. 
as  to  be  stopped  when  once  in  motion.  Of  a  frank 
and  courteous  deportment,  of  a  hospitable  disposi 
tion,  and  an  amiable  temper — a  dcspiser  of  cere 
mony,  and  eminently  sociable — he  appears  to  have 
been,  in  general,  as  sluggish  in  his  feelings  as  he 
was  cold  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind  ;  but  for 
the  memory  of  his  father  he  cherished  a  deep  and 
lasting1  veneration  and  regard  ;  and  for  his  friend 
La  Boetie.  he  felt  as  sacred  a  friendship  as  ever  had 
birth  in  the  human  heart.  Himself  hating  to  be 
obliged  to  any  other,  or  by  any  other,  than  him 
self;  he  was,  nevertheless,  ready  enough  to  confer 
an  obligation,  more  especially  if  it  did  not  call  upon 
him  for  any  great  care  or  trouble,  to  which  he  had 
a  mortal  aversion.  In  fact,  his  whole  study  was 
to  be  careless,  easy,  and  contented,  and  he  made 
haste  to  seize  pleasure,  lest  it  should  take  wing  and 
fly.  But  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  kind-hearted 
and  amiable  man,  and  of  a  large  and  capacious  soul, 
superior  to  most  of  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  al 
though  he  doubtless  had  some  peculiar  to  himself. 
To  him,  all  men  were  compatriots — the  universal 
tie,  superior  lo  all  national  ties  whatever — and  the 
relations  of  friendship  to  those  of  kindred.  He 
was  nice,  even  to  superstition,  in  keeping  his  pro 
mises.  Even  in  actions  free  and  indifferent,  if  he 
breathed  a  promise,  even  in  whispers  to  himself,  it 
assumed  the  shape  of  an  obligation  ;  but  if  he  had 
once  made  it  known  to  others,  he  considered  him 
self  positively  enjoined  to  the  performance  of  it. 
It  was  pleasant  to  him,  because  it  was  voluntary — 
it  was  of  his  own  free  will  and  bounty. 

Of  his  reflections,  he  fancied  those  the  best  which 
he  made  on  horseback  ;  and  a  sprightly  thought 
never  came  into  his  head,  on  such  an  occasion,  that 
he  did  not  regret  there  was  nobody  to  whom  he 
could  communicate  it ;  and  yet  the  reins  of  his 
bridle  being  wrongly  put  on,  or  a  strap  flapping 
against  his  leg,  was  enough  to  keep  him  out  of 
humour  for  a  day  together.  Although  of  a  studious 
turn  of  mind,  he  delighted  more  in  contemplation 
than  reading,  to  which  he  seldom  applied  himself 
for  more  than  an  hour  together  ;  and  that,  when  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  or  it  may  be.  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  culling  the  flowers  with  which  he  has  gar 
nished  his  disquisitions ;  for  he  tells  us,  over  and 
over  again,  that  he  could  retain  nothing  in  his 
memory  for  any  length  of  time.  Indeed,  the  trea 
chery  of  thfs  faculty  is  a  standing  subject  of  com 
plaint  with  him  ;  but  even  from  this  real  or  ima 
ginary  defect  (for,  considering  his  extraordinary 
familiarity  with,  and  the  use  he  makes  of,  Roman 
authors,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  was  so  imperfect 
as  he  represents  it),  he  contrives  to  raise  up  some 
pleasant  consolations  ;  as  when  he  says  that,  from 
his  want  of  memory,  he  less  remembers  the  injuries 
he  has  received  ;  and  that  the  places  he  revisits, 
and  the  books  he  reads  over  again,  still  smile  upon 
him  with  a  fresh  novelty.  Such  is  the  prerogative 
of  genius — it  can  extract  consolation  from  want 
and  privation,  and  decks  the  barren  wilderness  with 
beauty. 

Human  nature  is  a  wayward  and  variable  thing, 
and  where  a  man  perseveres  in  putting  down  every 
crude  and  fugitive  thought  that  occurs  to  him,  we 
must  expect  to  find  that  his  mind  has  undergone 
changes  similar  to  those  of  his  body,  and  that  what 
he  thinks  to-day  he  will  not  think  to-morrow.  The 
opinions  of  a  mutable  nature  cannot  be  immutable. 
Doubts  will  arise,  contradictions  will  occur,  and 
one  opinion  displace  another,  in  its  turn  to  be 
deposed.  Montaigne  wrote  without  system  and 
without  classification,  rambling  from  one  subject  to 
another,  without  order  or  connection,  like  the  bee 
which  now  hardly  settles  upon  one  flower,  and 
anon  takes  deeper  draughts  of  another,  as  its  taste 
or  humour  sways  it.  These  aberrations  are  rather 
the  result  of  design  than  accident ;  and,  it  is  true, 
give  a  conversational  ease,  a  reality  and  grace  to 
his  Essays,  which  engages  the  interest  of  the  reader 
too  deeply  in  the  feelings  of  the  author,  to  allow 
him  to  think  any  thing  but  that  he  is  the  most 
agreeable  and  original  writer  in  the  world.  He  is 
now  a  Stoic  and  now  an  Epicurean.  He  is  carried 
away  with  every  wind  that  blows — "  accident  can 
play  what  stop  it  pleases"  upon  him.  He  now 
argues  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and  now  on  the 
other,  and  at  last  leaves  it  without  coming  to  a 
conclusion.  He  is  too  hard  for  himself.  "  He  is 
every  thing  by  turns,  and  nothing  Jong.''  His  book 
is  censured  in  severe  terms  by  Mallebranche,  not 
for  what  we  should  conceive  its  most  objectionable 
passages,  but  for  the  vanity  and  Pyrrhonism  of  the 
author.  Like  most  speculative  men,  Montaigne 
was  fond  of  raising  doubts  against  established  pro 
positions.  He  hinted  opinions,  which  have  since 
been  expanded  into  systems.  But,  if  he  was  an 
enemy  to  superstition,  his  scepticism  did  not  ter 
minate  in  irreligion.  The  strong,  as  well  as  the 
weak  in  intellect,  are  subject  to  fluctuations  of 
opinion,  especially  on  matters  of  faith.  Montaigne 
was  open  to  the  reception  of  arguments,  or  rather, 
created  them  on  all  subjects  •,  and  it  is  not  sur 
prising  that,  in  the  religious  contests  which  agitated 
his  country,  he  should  waver  in  the  creed  of  his 
forefathers.  A  man  may  doubt  the  fallibility  of 
human  establishments,  without  being  either  wicked 
or  irreligious.  The  force  of  argument  depends 
upon  a  thousand  accidents  —  the  education,  the 
experience,  the  associations  of  thought  or  feeling, 
the  timidity  or  the  fearlessness  of  the  individual  to 
whom  they  are  applied.  Whatever  doubts,  how 
ever,  Montaigne  might  throw  out,  he  always  pro 
fessed  himself  to  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  his  resolution,  that  as  he  had  lived,  so  he  would 


die  in  it ;  and  he  did  die.  with  a  full  blossoming 
reputation,  after  leading  a  life  (with  the  exception 
of  the  disorder  with  which  he  was'in  his  latter  years 
afflicted)  the  most  joyous,  felicitous,  and  philoso 
phical  of  the  sons  of  men. 

-  -  His  talking  dicourses  are  inexpressibly  taking 
and  agreeable.  With  a  singular  power  of  self- 
investigation,  and  an  acute  observation  of  the 
actions  of  men,  which  he  discriminated  with  "  a 
learned  spirit  of  human  dealing,"  he  combined 
great  affluence  of  thought  and  excursiveness  of 
fancy.  He  was,  at  once,  bold  and  trifling — philo 
sophical  and  inconclusive — bold  in  imagination  and 
free  in  enquiry — of  an  open  and  prepossessing  de 
meanour,  he  was  amiable  and  eminently  attractive. 
His  style  is  bold,  energetic,  sententious,  and  abrupt  •, 
and,  although  provincial  and  unrefined,  it  is  origi 
nal,  vivacious,  simple,  and  debonair. — Jletrus})ccfivc 
Review,  1820. 
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THERE  is  a  passage  in  the  "  Tempest,"  well  known 
to  contain  several  expressions  identical  with  those 
of  Florio  in  his  translation  of  a  part  of  one  of  the 
Essays.  And  it  would,  at  all  events,  have  been 
highly  improbable  that  Shakspere  should  not  have 
read  them.  On  the  whole,  the  celebrated  soliloquy 
in  "Hamlet"  presents  a  more  characteristic  and 
expressive  resemblance  to  much  of  Montaigne's 
writings  than  any  other  portion  of  the  plays  of 
the  great  dramatist  which  we  at  present  remember  ; 
though  it  would  doubtless  be  easy  to  trace  many 
apparent  transferences  from  the  Frenchman  into 
the  Englishman's  works,  as  both  were  keen  and 
many-sided  observers  in  the  same  age,  and  neigh 
bouring  countries.  But  "  Hamlet"  was  in  those 
days  no  popular  type  of  character  \  nor  were  Mon 
taigne's  views  and  tone  familiar  to  men  till  he  had 
himself  made  them  so.  Now  the  Prince  of  Den 
mark  is  very  nearly  a  Montaigne,  lifted  to  a  higher 
eminence,  and  agitated  by  more  striking  circum 
stances  and  a  severer  destiny,  and  altogether  a 
somewhat  more  passionate  structure  of  man.  It  is 
not,  however,  very  wonderful  that  "  Hamlet,"  who 
was  but  a  part  of  Shakspere,  should  exhibit  to  us 
more  than  the  whole  of  Montaigne,  and  the  external 
facts  appear  to  contradict  any  notion  of  a  French 
ancestry  for  the  Dane,  as  the  play  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  in  1600,  arid  the  translation  of  the 
"  Essays"  not  for  three  years  later. 

However   this  may  be,  it  is  interesting  to  find 

any  points  of  analogy  between  a  poetical  creation, 

probably  the  most  subtle  and  profound   of  Shak- 

I  spere,  and   a  living  man  actually  co-existent  with 

!  the  poet,  and  who  must  doubtless  often  have  seen 

j  in  Paris  men  whom  Shakspere  conversed  with  but 

!  a  few  days  afterwards  in  London.     They  had  the 

j  same  busy  and  fervid  world  around  them,  listened 

•  to  the  same  tales  of  Eastern  travel  and  American 

|  adventure,  and    all    the    great  public    events   and 

personages  in  the   fore-ground  of  the  picture  seen 

i  by  one,  were  respectively  conspicuous  in  the  back- 

i  ground  gazed  at  by  the  other.     Very  ordinary  men, 

I  nay,  inanimate  things  derive  an  interest,  from  our 

certainty  that  they  were  contemporary  with  those 
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whom  the  world  cannot,  if  it  would,  forget.  The 
I  celebrated  and  productive  minds,  whose  lives  flowed 
on  through  the  same  days  of  storm  and  sunshine, 
seem  each  to  reflect  a  light  upon  the  other  ;  and 
the  group  starts  forward  into  distinctness  and  vivid 
ness,  while  the  single  figure  might  have  seemed 
dim,  cold,  and  stiff,  as  the  recumbent  effigy  in  a 
twilight  chapel. . 

It  is  probably  the  great  canon  of  all  biographies, 
and  of  all  writings  the  interest  of  which  is  mainly 
biographical,  that  those  are  best  which  present  the 
most  complete  picture  of  the  lives  they  i elate  to. 
To  some  this  will  seem  a  truism  ;  to  others  a  pa 
radox.  But  most  persons  appear  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  picture  of  a  human  life  with  reference 
to  the  importance  of  the  man  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  rather  than  to  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of 
the  delineation.  Yet  it  may  be  well  maintained 
that  the  structure  and  growth  of  a  man,  of  any 
man.  are  in  themselves  so  crave  and  fruitful  a 
reality,  that,  quite  independently  of  extraordinary 
endowments  or  exploits,  a  true  and  perfect  imatre 
of  his  inward  being  would  be  a  richer  and  higher 
creation  than  any  portrait  at  all  h-ss  accurate  of  a 
much  more  remarkable  mind.  The  object  is  itself 
so  deep  and  immense  that  in  contemplating  any 
single  example  of  it  all  differences  of  degree  are 
lost  sight  of. 

The  truly  precious  and  instructive  specimens  of 
human  nature  which  the  past  le;.\es  us,  arc-  the 
men  in  whom  we  directly,  and  from  themselves, 
know  both  what  they  were,  and  why  and  how  they 
were  so.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  we  have 
not  this  knowledge  of  any  worthless  and  despicable 
soul.  Those  who  have  painted  themselves  truly, 
however  unconsciously,  are  the  true  and  ample 
minds.  The  weak  and  base,  who  have  designed  to 
do  it  at  all.  have  always  betaken  themselves  to 
distortion  and  falsehood,  as  persons  of  misshapen 
forms  often  throw  themselves  into  unnatural  and 
painful  attitudes,  to  hide,  as  they  imagine,  the 
blemishes  of  their  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  minutely  and  abundantly  informed  of  the  mind 
and  character  of  Augustine  and  Luther,  of  Dante, 
of  Cicero,  of  the  holy  and  stainless  Socrates.  We 
know  Milton  as  he  was.  and  with  open  eyes  behold 
him  luminous  in  his  blindness.  We  stand  behind 
young  Goethe,  while  we  listen  to  his  poetry  and 
//•;////,  and  seem  with  his  universal  sensibility  to 
receive  the  just  and  sharp  impression  from  all 
things  and  men,  and  with  his  unwearied  and  felici 
tous  intelligence  to  shape  all  into  new  and  complete 
pictures.  And  far  meaner  and  narrower  as  was 
the  man,  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  grow  acquainted 
with  Montaigne  when  we  read  his  "  Essays  ;"  and 
find  that  there  are  few  of  our  kinsmen  or  friends 
whom  we  can  see  into  so  thoroughly,  or  with  whom, 
though  dwelling  for  years  under  one  roof,  we  seem  ' 
to  live  in  such  intimate  communion. 

This  is  a  great  thing.  The  paring  of  nails,  the 
clippings  of  hair,  the  worn-out  slipper  of  a  con 
queror's  foot,  which  has  kicked  thousands  or  mil 
lions  of  men  before  it,  the  glove  from  a  hand  that 
many  lips  delighted  to  salute,  though  lips  and 
fingers  have  long  since  been  food  for  worms — these 
matters  have  for  some  their  value.  We  doubt  not 
that  the  peruke  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  the  cocked-hat 
of  Marlborough,  would  fetch,  in  any  London  auc 
tion-room,  a  price  beyond  Voltaire's  history  of  the 
one,  or  Archdeacon  Coxe's  life  of  the  other.  Yet 


these  memorials  can  suggest,  even  to  the  creative 
soul  of  a  collector  of  curiosities,  only  a  faint  and 
imperfect  conception  of  their  former  owners.  While, 
in  the  writings  of  any  one  who,  like  Montaigne, 
has  chronicled  himself,  we  have  the  very  man,  a 
living  human  being  brought  before  us.  We  are 
not  compelled  to  infer  the  kernel  from  the  husk, 
the  Hercules  from — not  the  foot,  but — the  sandal  ; 
to  fill  up  for  ourselves,  with  substantial  form,  the 
empty  vestments  which  adumbrate  their  wearer. 
Here  the  inward  is  that  which  is  clearest  ;  the 
flame  within  the  coloured  lamp  throwing  its  light 
upon  and  through  those  outward  and  surrounding 
circumstances  which  alone  biography  and  history, 
for  the  most  part,  present  to  us.  Hard,  indeed,  is 
the  work  of  a  biographer,  who  seldom  gives  any 
distinct  and  tenable  knowledge  of  the  hero  he 
describes.  But  he  always,  more  or  less  well,  and 
more  or  less  unconsciously,  does  something  towards 
the  painting  himself.  His  mistakes  and  dreams  as 
to  another,  are  the  facts  of  his  own  mind.  We  see 
him  living  and  moving  at  his  easel,  where  he  may 
be  daubing  only  the  cloudiest  caricature  of  some 
one  else.  That  which  he  ostensibly  writes  of,  is 
as  worthless  as  the  latter  text  inscribed  above  the 
faded  characters  of  a  genuine  classic.  While  ha 
|  blabs  mendacious  gossip  about  the  victim  of  his 
rhetoric,  he  betrays  the  whole  secret,  the  imperish 
able  reality  of  his  own  character,  aims,  and  in 
sight.  But  when  he  writes,  as  did  Montaigne,  of 
himself,  the  dream,  the  delirium,  the  inane  folly, 
is  hardly  less  valuable  than  the  earnest  confession, 
the  simple-hearted  narrative  of  events.  He  may 
not  always  write  truth  and  wisdom  about  his  own 
temper,  principles,  and  story  ;  but  the  weaknesses 
and  delusions  are  also  his,  his  own,  and  alike  con 
tribute  to  embody  before  our  eyes  the  one  living 
human  being. 

On  this  topic — namely,  what  a  man  is — more 
books  have  been  written  than  on  all  other  matters, 
probably  because,  as  far  as  we  know,  books  are 
written  by  men.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  all  history, 
all  poetry,  and  all  that,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  is  philosophy.  But,  indeed,  more  properly 
speaking,  it  is  of  this  matter,  and  this  alone,  that 
all  books  more  or  less  directly  treat,  and  about 
this  that  all  thoughts  are  occupied.  For  specula 
tions,  the  least  apparently  human,  are  in  reality 
based  on  some  portion  or  other  of  man,  and  on  this 
alone  :  those  as  to  reptiles,  which  may  well  concern 
a  man.  himself  a  worm  ;  those  as  to  the  earth  we 
tread  on,  we  being  ourselves  but  dust  and  clay; 
those  as  to  the  air  and  stars,  for  what  else  are  we 
but  a  breath,  and  our  lives  but  sparks  of  fire  in  a 
vault  of  darkness  ?  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  is 
a  fantastic  abuse  of  metaphor.  On  this  subject 
nothing  properly  is  metaphor  ;  for  all  analogies 
even  the  wildest  combinations  twisted  together  ;  y 
the  fancy,  have  their  one  root  in  the  unity  of  our 
consciousness.  And  in  all  we  seek  to  know,  our 
aim  is  only  to  discover  what  there  is  in  the  thing 
corresponding  to  somewhat  in  ourselves.  Thus  we 
discern  it  ;  thus  we  master  it ;  make  it  our  own  ; 
truly  know  it.  That  in  an  object  which  answers 
to,  or  dovetails  with,  ourselves,  is  what  we  really 
mean  by  the  object.  And  manifestly  so  ;  for  if 
there  be  aught  in  it  which  meets  and  assimilates 
with  nothing  in  us,  of  that  something,  that  algebraic 
.r,  never  to  be  discovered,  we  cannot  speak,  or 
think,  or  dream.  Not  only  do  we  not  know  it, 
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but  we  never  can  know  it.  In  this  largest,  but 
also  most  true  sense  then,  it  is  certain  that  all  books 
relate  to  man,  and  only  to  man  ;  yet  some  to  that 
which  is  more  essential  and  characteristic  in  us, 
some  to  that  which  is  less.  Of  some  the  ground 
and  element  lies  nearer  to  our  affections,  and  will, 
and  intelligence,  to  that  which  is  least  changeable 
in  us,  and  is  the  frame-work  and  support  of  all  the 
rest ;  others  to  that  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
more  outward  and  superficial.  Some  treat  of  man 
in  his  inmost  life,  beliefs,  feelings,  purposes,  and 
successes  ;  others  more  of  the  material  world,  which 
is  also,  but  more  remotely,  his — his  colossal  hut, 
and  inexhaustible  mine,  and  insatiable  catacomb. 
In  one  way  or  other  the  strongest  and  most  cutting 
thoughts  of  man — since  the  beginning  of  his  cur 
rent  almanac  and  present  calendar  some  five  thou 
sand  years  ago — have  been  exercised  and  expended 
in  shaping  out  for  himself  a  clearer  and  clearer 
image  of  himself,  both  as  he  finds  himself  imme 
diately  within,  and  as  he  recognizes  his  own  obscure 
likeness  in  the  canvass  of  nature,  bordered  with  its 
frame  of  time  and  space,  the  carvings  of  which 
are  also  one  endless  intertexture  of  human  resem 
blances.  Much  of  the  work  of  becoming  what  we 
may  be,  consists  in  knowing  what  we  are  •,  and  we 
should  go  mad,  and  rot  in  preternatural  idleness, 
if  we  had  not  the  task  of  gradually  finding  our 
selves  expressed  in  the  universe,  and  the  universe 
impressed  upon  ourselves,  and  of  more  and  more 
realizing  this  correspondence  outwardly  by  action, 
whence  arts  and  trades,  and  journeys,  and  ships, 
and  harvests  ;  and  inwardly  by  thought  and  love, 
from  which  arise  religions,  poetry,  sciences,  all 
heroism  and  goodness. 

Of  the  books  that  show  us  what  we  are,  there 
have  been  in  many  ages  better  than  the  "  Essays" 
of  Montaigne  ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed,  without 
meaning  to  offend  any  one,  that,  even  in  our  age, 
there  are  several  worse.  His  book  is  not  the  widest 
nor  the  deepest  ;  but  it  is  a  perfectly  genuine  re 
cord  of  a  far  livelier,  and  richer,  and  more  honest 
mind  than  common.  There  are  oracles  of  loftier 
and  more  fiery  spirits,  belonging  less  than  this  to 
our  time  and  tendencies  •,  and  though  immortal  as 
death  itself,  which  will  outlive  all  but  life,  yet  not 
more  deserving  of  immortality  than  these  doubts, 
fancies,  endless  egotisms,  of  a  dead  old  Gascon 
gentleman. 

Such  he  was.  He  acquaints  us  with  man  chiefly 
by  exhibiting  to  us  a  man,  the  offspring  of  one  age, 
and  the  native  of  a  single  spot ;  and  we  must  con 
sider  what  these  circumstances  made  him,  that  we 
may  the  better  understand  what  in  himself  he  was. 
He  belonged,  in  a  word,  to  the  most  active  portion 
of  the  human  race,  in  the  most  eager  and  productive 
period  that  it  has  known,  at  least  since  it  first  con 
trived  to  shape  itself  into  social  existence.  Printing, 
like  the  former  and  latter  rain,  was  diffusing  the 
knowledge  long  collected  in  the  vague  and  dim 
clouds  of  the  past.  Columbus  had  burst  the  gates 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  shewn  to  men  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  and  other  forms  of  human  nature 
than  those  of  our  elder  regions.  And  while  the 
new  was  pouring  in,  the  old  was  rapidly  crumbling 
down  and  passing  away.  More  connection  and 
interdependence  was  growing  up  in  all  the  concerns 
of  life.  Individual  strength  and  wild  energy  were 
settling  down.  The  solid  vault  of  dogma  under 
which  men  lived  was  thinning  off,  and  widening, 
and  wavering ;  and  while  a  new  and  bright  vegeta 


tion  of  literature  opened  over  the  earth,  the  ancient 
snows  and  ice-rocks  of  tradition  melted  and  burst 
along  in  foaming  torrents.  Together  with  these 
changes,  a  looser  width  of  luxury  and  excitement 
was  unfolded,  and  the  sweeter  wines  of  the  new  age 
were  mingled  with  deadlier  poisons.  In  Germany, 
misery  and  fanaticism,  and  heroic  faith  ;  in  Italy, 
unbounded  falsehood  and  creative  genius  ;  in  Eng 
land,  lawless  brutality  and  popular  zeal ;  in  France, 
all  these  elements  were  mixed  together.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Reforma 
tion  began  and  was  secured  ;  More  and  Cranmer 
were  executed  ;  Luther  lived  and  died  ;  Rabelais 
stood  forth  as  a  fervid  genius  in  the  mask  of  a 
buffoon  ;  Raffaelle,  Durer,  and  Michael  Angelo 
painted  themselves  for  ever  on  the  most  massive 
tablets  of  the  mind  of  man  ;  Ariosto  embalmed 
chivalry  in  a  gorgeous  tomb  ;  Fiesco  conspired  ; 
Machiavelli  theorized ;  Melancthon  and  Scaliger 
taught;  Cortez  and  Pizarro  passed,  like  its  own 
earthquakes,  through  America ;  the  feudal  great 
ness  of  French  nobility  blazed  almost  its  last ; 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  wore  each  other  out 
in  idle  wars.  In  the  midst  of  these  confusions, 
Calvin  was  condemned  by  Rome  as  a  heretic,  for 
establishing  the  power  which  enabled  him  to  burn 
Servetus.  Rome  was  sacked  by  an  army  of  adven 
turers,  and  Trent  filled  with  a  council  of  Romish 
prelates.  Faith,  energizing  in  Luther,  threw  off  its 
cowl,  and  his  emperor,  unable  to  compel  him  to 
wear  it,  placed  it  on  his  own  head  and  sank  into 
a  convent.  The  world  was  learning  that  Homer. 
Socrates,  and  Plutarch  were  more  than  names,  and 
growing  to  feel  what  they  really  meant.  And  while 
Montaigne  was  drinking  deepest  of  their  spirit,  the 
Protestants  of  Merindol  and  Cabieres  were  mas 
sacred,  and  in  Giryenne,  at  his  own  threshold,  the 
peasantry  were  maddened  into  revolt  by  the  Gabelle 
(1548),  and  were  crushed  again  under  the  heaviest 
sorrows. 

In  fine,  the  state  of  society  in  Western  Europe 
resembled  at  this  time  that  of  a  party  of  mariners 
saving  themselves  on  a  raft  constructed  out  of  the 
wreck  of  their  former  stately  but  worn-out  vessel. 
With  woes,  and  panic  cries,  and  bleeding  hands, 
and  fierce  contentions,  and  the  deaths  of  many, 
they  constructed  a  frail  support  amid  the  stormy 
waves ;  but  the  ruin  of  the  ship  has  laid  open  to 
them  precious  treasures  and  priceless  instruments, 
long  sealed  up  and  forgotten,  within  the  hold  ;  new 
necessities  develop  more  complete  inventions:  the 
strong  call  of  the  hour  awakens  fresh  life  in  many 
a  heart,  before  weak  and  torpid  ;  and  on  their 
creaking  and  wave-washed  deck  they  sail  before  the 
wind  in  greater  terrors,  but  with  happier  auspices, 
than  before. 

In  the  midst  of  this  revolution,  Montaigne,  born 
in  1553,  rose  to  consciousness.  In  the  course  of 
his  life  he  saw  the  world  around  him  all  convulsed 
with  the  fiercest  religious  wars,  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  perpetrated,  the  Dutch  republic  cre 
ated,  lie  was  contemporary  with  Cervantes  and 
with  Shakspere.  Seldom  has  there  been  on  earth 
a  broader  scene  of  apparent  confusion  ;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm,  far  nobler  and  more  various 
powers  were  at  work  than  in  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  or  the  conflicts  of  the  middle  ages. 
Much  of  household  simplicity  was  perishing  ;  po 
pular  fancy  and  feeling  were  losing  much  of  their 
unconscious  beauty  ;  the  rude  and  slow  machinery 
of  political  society  was  breaking  and  crushing  down ; 
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above   all,  the   old   unquestionable    beliefs  of  men  j 
were  inwardly  decaying,  and  were  shaken  and  tot 
tering  under  outward  attacks.     The  fierce  horrors, 
base   frauds,  and   lascivious   indulgences   of  public 
life,  were   rather   multiplied  and  darkened  than  at  ! 
all   suppressed ;   yet    thought   and    humanity  were  j 
living   more  strongly,  and   generating  life  ;  and  in 
the  confused  and  ferocious  tumult  there  were  some 
who  taught,  and    many  who    received  the  teaching, 
that  faith  in  higher  than  visible  things  had  a  foun 
dation   of  its   own   in   the  heart  of  man  to  rest  on, 
and  need    not  lean    for  ever  on  the  hollow  and  spu 
rious   support  of  a   despotic  priesthood.      But  this 
last  and  greatest  truth  was  preached    in   the  midst 
of  passions   and  delusions  which  were   closely  min 
gled  with  it,  as    the    stream   turned   into  a  stagnant 
pool  is  itself  stained  by  that  which  it  purifies.   Tims  ! 
it   might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated  that  in  the  • 
awakening  knowledge  of  a  beautiful   and  inexhaust-  ! 
ible pagan  literature,  self-satisfying  speculation  and 
easy  sympathy  would   find    abundant    pretext    and 
encouragement   to    shrink   from    the  gigantic  battle 
of  austere  belief  and  distinct  principles  into  a  world 
of  intelligent  delight.      The  survey  of  mankind,  as 
a  mere  object  of  curious   observation,  both  invited 
and    bewildered    the    reason  ;   and   the    richest   and 
most  many-coloured   spectacle  of  human  existence 
which  the  world  had  ever  exhibited,  was  heightened 
and    contrasted    by  a  better  knowledge  of  a  remote 
and  wonderful  past. 

Montaigne  was  the  son  of  a  Gascon  country- 
gentleman  and  soldier,  rather  a  humorist,  of  whom 
he  gives  the  following  account  : 

"  My  house  has  been  a  long  time  open  to  men 
of  learning,  and  is  very  well  known  by  them  :  for 
my  father,  who  was  the  master  of  it  for  fitly  years 
and  more,  being  warmed  with  that  /eal  with  which 
King  Francis  I.  had  newly  embraced  literature,  and 
brought  it  into  esteem,  spared  no  pains  nor  expense 
to  get  an  acquaintance  with  men  of  learning,  treat 
ing  them,  at  his  house,  as  persons  sacred,  who  had 
divine  wisdom  by  some  special  inspiration,  collect 
ing  their  sentences  and  sayings  as  so  many  oracles, 
and  with  the  more  veneration  and  religion,  as  he 
was  the  less  qualified  to  judge  of  them,  for  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  letters  any  more  than  his  prede 
cessors  had." 

In  his  writings  the   central   scene  of  his  outward 
life  always  appears  to  be  his  chateau,  which  he  de 
lights   to   paint  as  built  mostly  by  his  father,  with 
nothing   added  to    it   by  him  ;  as   the  onlv  gentle 
man's    house   in   France  unfortified    against   either 
party  in  the  civil  wars  ;   and  as  strong  and  hospita-  j 
ble  enough  to  shelter  his  poorer  neighbours  against 
the  mere  marauders  of  the  time.     In  a  tower  of  this 
building  was   the  study  and    library  of  Montaigne,  : 
and   here  he   describes  himself  as   composing  the  i 
book  in  which  the  description   occurs,  and  which  is  : 
almost  as  certain  to  last  as  the  nature  of  man,  which  j 
it  so  amply  and  minutely  presents  to  us. 

Strange  that  by  means  of  a  little  chemical  mix 
ture,  lamp-black,  and  so  forth,  on  a  tissue  of  old 
rags,  the  thoughts  of  a  man  should  thus  be  preserved 
for  all  men.  For  what  can  seem  a  less  suitable 
vehicle  for  a  thought — consider  it — a  thought  !  — 
than  smoke-dirt  and  worn  filaments  of  flax.  These 
then,  perhaps,  are  in  truth  not  that  which  makes 
the  thought  last ;  but  that  which  lets  us  see  that  it 
does  last,  as  the  wire  on  which  the  insect's  diamond 
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>  held  under  the  glass  of  a  microscope.    Mon- 
is  gone  to  where  he  will  have  found  some  at  I 


least  of  his  doubts  cleared  up.  But  for  us  he  has 
left  a  mantle  behind  rVim,  not  only  inscribed,  as  are 
the  magic  garments  of  romance,  with  many  strange 
characters,  but  shewing  the  familiar  folds  and  twists 
of  the  short  and  stout-bodied  old  Gascon.  In  that 
mantle  we  need  not  wrap  ourselves,  but  we  may  try 
to  peruse  and  measure  it  Thus  it  remains  to  us 
as  a  fact  that  Montaigne  did  what  no  man  had  done 
before,  nor  has  any  man  so  well  done  since  —  in 
sharp,  light,  and  with  endlessly  daring  strokes, 
painted  himself,  as  the  one  great  certainty  in  a 
world  of  doubt — himself,  a  living  being — a  person 
— a  man,  bright  shining,  like  an  enchanted  head —  | 
a  human  image  of  brassy  flame  in  Rembrandt's 
wixard  cave  of  blackness. 

Manv  have  shewn  us  man  in  genera!,  and  have 
done  this  better  or  worse,  according  to  their  several 
shares  of  manhood.  But  the  mischief  of  such  deli 
neations  i>,  that  man  in  general  is  after  all  a  fiction, 
for  man  exists  only  in  particular.  The  essential 
forms  and  germs  of  our  whole  nature  are  stored 
indeed  in  every  individual,  and  as  the  reason  gra 
dually  awakens  to  the  music  of  experience,  a  cor 
responding  image  becomes  present  to  it  of  man  as 
a  single  ideal  being.  But  this  image  is  always  to 
some  extent  imperfect,  and  yet  has  a  tendency  to 
allure  and  even  imprison  our  attention  within  itself, 
and  shut  out  any  entrances,  or.  if  we  may  use  the 
word,  ingrowths,  of  further  knowledge.  And  lie 
before  whom  the  imaue  floats,  cloudy  and  pendu 
lous,  while,  still  indefinite  and  unsteady,  it  draws 
up,  like  a  water-spout  column,  new  Mibstance  of 
reality  into  its  own  bulk,  often  does  better  service 
to  himself  and  others  than  he  who  does  homage  to 
and  worships  a  fixed  idea,  however  noble  and  capa 
cious,  admitting  of  no  growth  or  maturation.  By 
the  encyclopaedic  and  interminable,  as  opposed  to 
the  defining,  shaping  process,  we  may  well  indeed 
become  boundless,  aimless,  and  incoherent.  And  so 
to  a  certain  extent  was  Montaigne  ;  but  also  rich, 
various,  of  inexhaustible  yearnings  after  new  men 
tal  treasure-s  of  comparisons  and  contrasts,  and  ever 
sending'  out  his  wealth  possessed  on  new  ventures 
of  wealth  to  be  acquired.  lie  sits  a  golden  gnome 
in  his  sparry  cells  and  galleries  piled  with  jewels; 
and  he  is  their  true  discoverer  and  guardian  ;  and 
though  not  the  creative  spirit  with  the  one  efficu-  ! 
cious  image  of  the  Aladdin's  palace  into  which  the  ! 
jewels  shall  lie  built,  is  yet  akin  to  him,  and  at 
heart  owns  him  as  a  brother. 

Great  again  is  the  power  of  a  Dante,  of  a  Shak- 
spere,  even  of  a  Machiavelli,  a  De  Thou,  in  shew 
ing  us  some  shadows  and  surfaces  of  many  men, 
some  leaves  of  the  great  tree  of  man's  life.  But 
after  all  they  can  give  us  only  lines  and  gleams; 
lines  as  of  a  withered  leaf  wasted  to  a  skeleton 
lace-leaf;  gleams  vague  as  those  of  forests  seen 
through  mist.  To  know  what  really  is  or  has  been, 
there  is  required  an  insight  into  the  thing,  such  as  j 
these  writers  possessed,  but  cannot  give.  For  it 
cannot  be  given,  any  more  than  a  living  eye  of  | 
retina  and  nerve  can  be  given  to  a  head,  in  the  first 
construction  of  which  it  has  been  omitted.  The  j 
insight  must  be  found  or  won  within.  Beaming, 
seeing  from  the  heart,  into  the  heart  it  looks.  Now 
this  it  is  which  in  Montaigne  we  find,  and  the 
reality  and  meaning  of  which  he  has  exemplified 
better  than  almost  any  one.  His  book,  he  tells  us, 
is  one  about  himself,  and  only  about  himself.  All 
else,  anecdote,  speculation,  narrative,  is  there  only 
for  this  purpose.  We  have  him  before  us  in  all  his 
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relations  to  others,  in  all   his   occupations,  all   his 

moods,  and  all  his  outward  actions. 

*  *  *  *  * 

He  was  unquestionably  a  large-minded,  clear, 
and  healthy  man.  For  almost  every  kind  of  human 
existence  he  had  sympathy  and  love,  and  under 
stood  much  of  its  scheme  and  tendencies,  keeping 
himself  unshaken  and  distinct  in  the  midst  of  it. 
That  was  a  rare  intelligence  and  kindliness  of  heart 
which  in  his  age  could  make  a  man  anticipate  so 
much  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  latter  times — 
reprobating  torture,  and  all  cruel  modes  of  capital 
punishment;  lamenting  loudly  the  treatment  of 
savage  nations  by  Europeans  ;  seeing  through  all 
the  pretexts  for  courtly  profusion,  and  condemning 
it,  although  himself  a  courtier  and  holding  a  place, 
as  mere  reckless  cruelty  to  the  people.  He  also 
utterly  disbelieved  the  whole  train  of  magical  won 
ders,  ghosts,  material  visions,  witchcraft,  and  such 
other  blundering  modes  of  representing  the  super 
natural  by  distorting  and  interrupting  nature.  This 
view  of  him,  founded  on  the  unquestionable  evi 
dence  of  his  own  writings,  which  on  these  points 
are  most  uniformly  consistent,  seems  to  fall  in  with 
all  the  other  evidence  which  his  whole  works  and 
life,  and  his  own  open-hearted  statements,  furnish 
of  his  remarkable  and  unvarying  honesty.  For  he 
who  admits  falsehood  into  his  inner  chambers  of  the 
heart  and  among  his  household  gods,  can  seldom 
fail  to  have  some  lurking  fancy  of  a  fundamental 
ground  of  disorder  and  confusion  as  the  basis  of  the 
universe,  and  hence  almost  inevitably  believes  in 
the  fashionable  delusions  of  his  day,  whatever  they 
may  be.  Vain  dream  of  quacks  and  of  their  dupes, 
that  a  man  by  being  a  quack  loses  all  belief  in 
quackery  !  Knowing  that  his  own  pretences  are 
false,  he  has  the  more  credulity  to  spare  for  those 
of  others.  He  who  passes  false  coin  is  the  more, 
not  the  less,  likely  to  be  taken-in  by  sham  jewels 
offered  cheap,  or  by  any  other  temptation  suitable 
to  his  greediness  and  his  self-complacent  cunning. 
All  swindlers  are  in  truth,  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  members  of  a  joint-stock  company  for  mutual 
deception.  Moreover,  this  thorough  honesty  of 
Montaigne  is  hardly  separable  from  clear  sagacity 
combined  with  genuine  sympathy  such  as  his.  The 
mirror  of  the  true  mind  faithfully  represented  the 
true  realities  presented  to  it,  for  it  was  neither 
muffled  up  by  a  veil  of  selfishness,  nor  cracked  by 
passion,  nor  painted  over  with  a  tawdry  coat  of 
ostentatious  conceits  and  follies.  Wherever  no  one 
of  these  things  happens,  and  the  mind  is  vividly 
awake  and  active,  there  will  be  accurate  and  sted- 
fast  knowledge  of  all  that  lies  nearest  to  the  man, 
and  most  concerns  his  work  on  earth.  And  this 
attainment  we  find  characteristically  marked  and 
certain  in  Montaigne,  whose  judgments  on  public 
affairs,  on  education,  on  diversities  of  character, 
and  on  literature,  are  always  instructive  or  sug 
gestive,  however  imperfect. 

Doubtless  no  allegations  of  wisdom  on  some 
points  can  meet  the  charges  against  Montaigne,  of 
frequent  inconsistencies  and  of  fundamental  scep 
ticism.  The  occasional  self-contradiction  in  a  man 
who  writes  so  much  from  the  fancy  of  the  moment, 
is  not  wonderful.  But  even  of  this  there  is  less 
than  might  be  supposed.  And,  indeed,  if  the  man 
or  his  book  were  a  mere  bundle  of  unconnected 
livelinesses  and  sparkles  of  thought,  either  would 
be  nearly  as  worthless  as  the  dullest  heap  of  tri 
vialities.  A  man  without  character,  and  a  type  of 


thought  of  his  own,  may  appear  to  be  many  things, 
but  in  reality  is  little  more  than  nothing.  But  a 
oneness  with  many  sides  to  it,  and  capable  of  quick 
revolution  and  transformation,  is  a  more  vital  and 
productive  thing  than  the  stagnant  and  staring 
singleness  of  aims  and  habits  which  the  meanest 
minds  can  understand  and  measure. 

Of  the  scepticism  something  more  must  be  said. 
That  Montaigne  was  a  sceptic,  in  the  sense  of 
finding  all  the  theories  he  knew  of,  which  profess 
to  systematize  the  whole  of  human  life,  scanty  and 
frail,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  he  was  wrong 
in  this  decision  no  man  of  strong  and  cultivated 
speculative  powers  will  now  maintain.  But  his 
error  seems  to  be  that  he  had  no  faith  in  the  reason 
ableness  of  the  attempt.  The  philosophy  known 
in  his  time  was  ill  calculated  to  convert  him.  That 
of  antiquity  was  very  imperfectly  understood,  and, 
above  all,  had  been  produced  under  obsolete  cir 
cumstances  and  conditions,  and  could  no  longer 
answer  the  demands  of  later  experience.  It  must 
also  be  said,  that  he  had,  in  truth,  never  passed 
through  any  really  methodical  course  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  nor  had  undergone  any  accurate  scientific 
discipline.  The  current  religious  opinions,  which 
he  by  no  means  opposed,  might  have  seemed  likely 
to  bring  him  in  contact  with  a  large  scheme  of 
speculative  theology,  constructed  chiefly  by  the 
schoolmen.  But  this  system  of  doctrine,  whether 
Romanist  or  Protestant,  was  little  fitted  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  a  mind  like  his  ;  for  under  the  name 
and  sacred  attributes  of  revelation,  it  admitted  a 
cumbrous  element  of  what  was  purely  arbitrary 
and  capricious.  And  attempting  to  combine  this 
with  the  facts  of  life  and  the  principles  of  mere 
intelligence,  it  produced  a  discordant  compound, 
obviously  unstable  and  inadequate.  The  truth  is, 
that  any  philosophical  scheme  of  the  world  known 
to  him,  perhaps  any  conceivable  one,  must  neces 
sarily  have  seemed  as  idle  and  vain  as  would  the 
tissue  of  cobwebs  on  the  vaults  and  pillars  of  some 
noble  building,  if  offered  as  a  sufficient  diagram 
and  explanation  of  the  principles  of  its  construction. 

The  chief  document  on  the  subject  of  his  phi 
losophical  opinions,  or  rather  of  his  opinions  about 
philosophy,  is  the  celebrated  "  Apology  for  Ray 
mond  de  Sebond''  (Essays,  ii.,  12).  This  writer 
had  taken  the  sum  of  the  current  opinions  of  the 
day,  and  had  attempted  to  justify  them  by  argu 
ments  of  mere  speculation  from  the  premises  of 
human  experience.  A  perilous  and  fantastic  at 
tempt,  in  which  it  would  have  been  well  had  he 
considered  that  nothing  can  be  understood  and 
maintained,  except  in  reference  to  the  causes  and 
conditions  by  which  it  has  arisen.  That,  therefore, 
as  the  religious  creed  of  his  day  had  been  partly 
the  product  of  a  tradition  grounded  in  foreign  and 
ancient  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  partly  of  the 
metaphysical  science  cf  intermediate  times,  partly 
of  accident  and  caprice,  it  would  have  been  a 
miracle  far  greater  than  any  of  those  which  he  vin 
dicated,  had  it  been  found,  as  he  asserted,  in  strict 
correspondence  with  the  principles  of  universal 
reason,  and  the  demands  of  human  nature  through 
the  whole  series  of  ages.  It  would  have  been  well 
had  he  known  that  the  existence  of  an  absolute 
and  eternal  element  in  the  vague  and  shifting  mass 
of  the  common  beliefs — which  is  all  that  religion 
requires,  all  that  philosophy  can  grant — is  only  to 
be  defended  by  the  admission,  or  rather  the  decla 
ration,  that  there  is  also  in  it  a  vesture  liable  to 
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decay,  and  a  body  doomed  to  death.  It  is  also  | 
unfortunate  for  Raymond  not  to  have  so  clearly 
read  himself,  as  to  see  that  the  task  he  had  under 
taken  was  one  giving  room  and  occasion  beyond 
all  others  for  the  exercise  of  lawless  ingenuity, 
and  the  mad  attempt  to  harness  and  guide  assump 
tions  and  sophisms  in  the  path  of  truth,  which 
admits  of  no  such  service.  The  work  of  any  man, 
in  any  age,  who  attempts  such  an  enterpri/e,  must 
needs  resemble  a  mirayc  landscape  of  Kuypt,  inter 
spersed  among,  and  partly  reflecting,  partly  ob 
scuring,  granite  temples  and  marble  gods,  but  itself 
an  airy,  fleeting  vision.  Reason  may  well,  as  in 
mathematical  science,  give,  after  the  lapse  of  cen 
turies,  a  final  decision  in  favour  of  its  own  slow 
results  ;  or  attain,  at  last,  an  insight  into  the 
laws  and  being  of  great  facts,  such  as  the  system 
of  the  stars,  or  the  moral  and  physical  structure  of 
man  ;  but  that  it  should  conclusively,  and  for  ever, 
be  able  to  ratify  a  huge  medley  of  feelings,  specu 
lations,  and  legends,  such  as  was  called  in  the 
middle  ages  the  orthodox  faith,  and  render  these 
imperative  through  eternity — this  can  be  credited 
only  by  a  mind  weakened  and  heated  by  the  lust 
for  wonder,  or  lost  for  the  time  in  the  labyrinth  of 
its  own  subtlety,  or,  in  distrust  of  reason,  leaning, 
terror-stricken,  on  any  most  hopeless  substitute 
for  it. 

The  argument  of  Montaigne,  however,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  independent  of  the  peculiar  line  of  rea 
soning  adopted  by  De  Sebond.  For  the  main 
purport  of  his  Essay  is  not  so  much  to  justify  the 
topics  of  his  author,  as  to  maintain  that,  however 
unsatisfactory  these  may  be,  human  thought,  with 
out  admitting  the  idea  of  a  positive  and  outward 
revelation,  can  form  no  more  enduring  scheme. 
The  whole  matter,  indeed,  is  probably  handled  only 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  objections  to  the 
theories  of  all  the  philosophical  schools  which  Mon 
taigne  knew  of.  In  this,  though  always  lively  and 
striking,  he  is  comparatively  unsuccessful, — partly 
from  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  he  refers  to,  which 
he  has  caught  at  chiefly  in  fragments,  and  by  way 
of  anecdote,  but  still  more  from  the  want  of  genuine 
philosophical  capacity.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
generalized  under  the  larger  term  of  reason  in  its 
highest  being — of  the  power  which  beholds  and 
converses  with  supersensual  and  universal  realities. 
These,  apprehended  by  the  intellect,  are  philosophic 
truths,  or  first  principles;  embraced,  reverenced, 
and  obeyed  by  the  will,  are  laws  of  duty  ;  relied 
on  and  worshipped  by  the  heart,  are  objects  of  re 
ligion  ;  and  embodied  in  beautiful  symbols,  are 
the  deified  forms  of  the  imagination,  and  haunt  and 
spiritualize  the  highest  poetry.  Now  this  manifold 
but  one  power,  which  is  nothing  less  or  other  than 
the  spirit  or  life  of  man  in  its  loftiest  energy,  Mon 
taigne  did  not  in  any  ample  degree  possess.  Had 
it  existed  more  fully  in  him,  though  he  might  have 
rejected  us  insufficient  all  actual  philosophies,  yet, 
supposing  him  to  have  remained  the  same  in  type 
of  character,  and  to  have  made  reflection — as'  he 
did  make  it — his  chief  business,  he  would  inevitably 
have  believed  in,  and  prophesied,  a  future  and 
more  perfect  philosophy,  even  if  he  had  not  been 
able  to  create  it. 

The  proof  that  he  was  not  remarkably  under  the 
guidance  of  this  daimon,  or  genius,  may  perhaps 
be  strengthened,  for  those  who  need  such  evi 
dences,  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  midst  of  much 
light  and  playful  writing,  of  many  comic  stories 


and  abundant  wit,  he  displays  no  trace  of  humour, 
such  as  glorifies  the  much  dulness,  and  almost 
transmutes  the  filth,  of  Rabelais.  It  is  the  cha 
racteristic  ollice  of  humour  to  exhibit  earnest  feel 
ings  and  dee])  thoughts,  in  grotesque,  often  in 
extravagant  and  monstrous,  forms,  such  as  outwardly 
!  contrast  the  most  with  that  of  which  they  are  the 
vehicle,  and  by  the  sense  of  this  opposition  heighten 
and  sharpen  the  effect  of  that  which  moves  and 
lives  within.  It  is  not  in  any  eminent  degree  a 
French  faculty  ;  and  the  greatest  comic  writers  of 
France  since  Rabelais — to  wit,  Moliere  and  Vol 
taire,  both  of  whom  in  their  shrewd  and  cunning 
j  sarcasm  Montaigne  somewhat  resembles — hardly 
exhibit  a  trace  of  it. 

But  with  this  deficiency  in  Montaigne,  and  with 
the  fact  that  in  him,  as  in  all,  the  negative  side  of 
the  mind  is  the  weak  and  ungenial  one,  it  is  unfair 
'  to  say  that  there  was  either  an  entire  denial  of  the 
;  possibility  of  speculative  truth  for  man,  or  indif 
ference  to  those  who  sought  it.  Of  all  authors  his 
favourite  is  Plutarch,  the  zealous  guardian  of  the 
trophies  of  the  men  of  old,  and  burner  of  incense 
at  the  tombs  of  heroes  and  of  sages,  in  whom  the 
conviction  of  the  triumphant  ellicacy  of  thought 
had  the  warmth  of  a  passion  as  well  as  the  clear 
ness  of  an  idea.  Of  all  men  the  one  whom  he 
seems  most  thoroughly  to  have  revered  and  loved 
is  the  saint,  prophet,  and  martyr  of  pagan  wisdom — 
Socrates.  It  may,  indeed,  lie  doubted  how  much 
he  steadily  understood  of  the  greatness  of  the  best 
Athenian.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  with 
such  entire  sincerity  and  fervour,  he  selected  him 
for  his  full  admiration  and  love.  For  Montaigne 
lived  in  an  age  when  pompous  dogmas  and  empty 
speculations  were  minulcd  with  a  strong  and  fiery, 
but  indistinct,  element  of  pure  religious  faith  ; 
when  morals  were  to  a  great  extent  sunk  in  gross 
indulgence,  corrected  by  harsh  and  glaring  dashes 
of  monkish  severity  ;  and  when  many  men  were 
practically  and  most  memorably  great,  with  little 
or  no  comprehension  of  the  real  value  and  ten- 
i  dency  of  their  own  lives.  In  this  glittering  and 
smoky  tumult  the  Gascon  did  not  pretend  to  offer 
any  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  time,  or  to  be  able 
to  harmonize  the  piercing  tones  and  thunders  of  its 
discords,  lie  lived  an  off-hand  life,  and  painted 
it  with  sudden  and  shifting  colours.  Yet  that  a 
'  deeper  sense  was  hidden  in  him  of  a  truth  and 
adamantine  system  at  the  base  of  the  world's  con 
fusions,  and  of  his  own  levities,  seems  proved,  not 
only  by  the  impression  of  his  works,  as  a  whole, 
but  by  his  reverential  admiration  of  the  great 
!  master  of  Grecian  thought.  Socrates,  too.  lived  in 
a  time  when  many  minds  were  sick,  struggling, 
and  half- delirous ;  when  the  simple  dignity  of 
earlier  days  was  no  longer  possible  ;  when  men 
had  begun  to  think  of  themselves  and  their  own 
nature,  and  sophists  were  teaching  the  comfortable 
lesson  that  all  things  are  mere  concrete  falsehood, 
and  that  to  live  by  lies,  and  think  for  gain  and 
glory,  was  the  noblest  work  of  man.  In  an  earlier 
time  Socrates  would  probably  have  been  contented 
to  be  the  Solon  or  the  Aristides  of  his  country — a 
character  in  which  some  of  his  noblest  endowments 
i  could  not  have  been  developed,  and  his  intuition 
into  the  deepest  heart  of  things  would  have  slum 
bered  :  a  character  also  of  homely,  unspeculative 
superiority,  which  could  not  have  made  him  what 
he  was,  the  greatest  Fact  in  an  age  of  refinements 
and  dialectics.  But  the  diseases  of  thought  could 
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only  by  purer  and  mightier  thought  be  cured.  And  acquiescence  in  which  statements,  and  the  submis- 
it  was  "the  task  of  Socrates  to  do  this,  not  merely  j  sion  to  which  men,  our  eternal  weal  or  woe  is  made 
for  his  own,  but  for  all  time  ;  and  in  setting  forth  :  dependent — with  the  proviso  that  the  doctrines 
by  word  and  deed  the  reality  of  truth  and  heroic  themselves,  and  the  commission  of  the  teachers,  are 
goodness,  against  the  mere  greedy  appetite  for  ;  not  to  be  scrutinized  at  all,  or  to  be  in  any  way 
pleasure,  to  which  the  sophists  made  their  clever-  connected  with  the  results  of  our  experience  or  the 
ness  subservient,  he  also  exhibited  the  freshest,  principles  of  our  reason — then  in  this  sense  Mon- 
liveliest,  least  affected  image  of  a  reasonable,  gene-  taigne  believed.  Nay,  in  the  bewilderment  of  his 
rous  man,  that  ever  brightened  the  pagan  world,  misunderstanding  at  the  immensity  and  seeming 


Steadfast  and  complete  was  he  as  this  round  earth; 
abundant  and  living  as  the  summer.     The  perennial 


contradictions    of  the    universe,  perhaps    he    even 
hoped  that,  one  day  or  other,  the  puzzle  of  exist- 


glow  and   upward  strivings   of  innumerable  hearts  ence  would  find  its  solution  in  the  accompanying 

on  to  this  hour — the  faith  in  the  certainty  of  reason,  puzzle  of  revelation.     But   if  Christianity  be  re- 

the  knowledge  that  we  do  not  live   in   a  heap  of  garded  not  as  an  arbitrary  puzzle,  but  as  a  neces- 

disorders,  but  in  a  world  of  intelligence  and  good —  sary  mystery,  that  is,  a  truth  dark  to  the  careless 

these  we  owe  in  a  higher  degree  to  him   than   to  and  unprepared   eye,  but   luminous,  and  the  light 

any  native  of  this  western  continent.      It  would  be  of  all  things,  to  the  spirit  purified  by  love  of  God, 


hard  to  estimate  how  much  of  the  best  wisdom,  and 
the  warmest  hopes  that  inspire  the  souls  of  all  men 


and  by  entire  self-sacrifice  ;  as  a  truth  founded  in 
the   nature  of  man,  claimed  by  his  noblest  wants, 


are  owing  to  the  poor  murdered  Athenian,  whose  i  manifested  by  the  full  harmony  of  all  his  powers, 
life    was    a    long    assertion    of    conscience    against     and  by  their  triumph  over  inward  and  outward  dis- 


quackery,  and  his  death  its  triumph  over  the  folly 
of  the  men  whom  he  so  faithfully  served  and  loved. 
The  silent  tear  in  the  secret  chamber — the  calm 
resolution  of  meditative  sympathy  to  go  and  do 
likewise — the  purpose  in  other  hearts  to  live  like 


turbances  and  desolations  completely  realized  in 
the  Saviour,  and  attainable  for  all  by  the  heartfelt 
recognition  of  it  in  him — this  is  a  Christianity  of 
which  Montaigne  had  not  only  no  belief,  but  no  con 
ception.  Again,  if  faith  be  not  a  blind  and  desperate 


him  for  duty,  and  not  for  profit  or  praise — these  clutching  to  an  unknown  somewhat,  like  the  drown- 
are  his  right  and  imperishable  honours.  But  ho-  !  ing  man's  grasp  at  any  object  near  him,  though  it 
nour  be  there  also  in  his  smaller  measure  to  the  |  be  the  shark's  jaw  or  the  dagger  of  the  sword-fish  ; 
slight,  capricious  Frenchman,  who  among  fierce  '  if  it  be  anything  more  and  better  than  a  volun- 
sects  and  the  breaking  forth  of  the  great  deeps  of  tarily  relinquishing  of  all  voluntary  action,  under 


opinion  and  of  denial,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
follies  and  inconsistencies,  and  with  no  distinct  or 
firm  view  of  that  scheme  of  the  supersensual,  in 
the  centre  of  which  he  fretted  and  indulged  him 
self,  yet  had  honesty  and  warmth  of  soul  to  see  in 
Socrates  a  victorious  witness  for  the  grandeur  and 
lastingness  of  truth.* 

Socrates  was  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  irre- 
ligion;  and  many  words  have  been  expended,  per 
haps  a  few  wasted,  on  the  question,  whether  his 
French  eulogist  is  or  is  not  liable  to  the  same  accu 
sation.  Did  Montaigne  believe  Christianity  ?  A 
compendious  question,  which  would  be  clear  enough 
to  admit  of  an  answer,  if  we  only  knew  what  is 


the  name  of  obedience  ;  if  it  be  the  affectionate 
and  loyal  adherence  of  the  heart  to  the  truths  of 
reason,  which  the  passions  and  selfishness  tempt  us 
to  deny  ;  then  it  is  a  power  of  which  Montaigne 
had  experienced  but  little,  and  which  he  did  not 
at  all  understand.  All  that  we  find  in  him  of 
Christianity  would  be  suitable  to  apes  and  dogs 
rather  than  to  rational  and  moral  beings. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  desired  that  he  should  be 
treated  with  justice — if  not  for  his  sake,  yet  for 
ours.  He  was  not,  in  any  high,  pure  sense,  a  re 
ligious  man,  but  he  was  honest,  clear-sighted,  and 
affectionate.  Nothing  human  was  for  him  without 
a  meaning  and  a  value  ;  and  he  cherished,  in  the 


meant  by  belief,  and  what  by  Christianity.     Sad  is  i  midst  of  his  vanities  and  inconsistencies,  a  cheerful 
the  condition  of  a  talker  in  drawing-rooms,  very  j  conviction  that  goodness  and  wisdom  do,  somehow 

or  other,  preside  over  this  black  and  cloudy  web 
of  things.  He  walked,  indeed,  in  a  circle  of  dark 
ness,  within  which  his  little  world  of  life  and  light 
burnt  like  a  lantern.  But  as  he  moved  along,  the 
darkness  kindled  round  him,  and  shewed  itself  to 
be  but  a  dormant  light.  For  human  existence  was 
to  him  itself  a  lucid  thing,  often  broken,  indeed, 
and  wavering,  but  still  bright  and  radiant.  To 
him  it  was  joy  and  hope  to  live  our  common  life ; 
and  the  healthy  freshness  and.  vigour  of  all  his 
emotions  and  perceptions  required  no  aid  of  creative 
imagination  or  brooding  reflection  to  give  them 
worth  and  beauty.  For  him  the  earth,  which  had 
swallowed  so  many  generations,  and  suffered  so 
many  wounds,  was  green  and  prosperous.  The 
sky,  battered  and  pierced  by  so  many  mad  wishes, 
fruitless  prayers,  and  airy  pinnacles  of  visions  which 
had  passed  away,  bent  smoothly  and  securely  over 
him,  and  smiled  with  crystalline  azure.  To  be 
alive,  and  man — to  see,  to  feel,  to  walk,  to  think, 
to  read  Plutarch,  or  hunt  over  the  plains  of  Peri- 
|  gord,  filled  him  with  the  buoyancy  of  childhood. 
The  human  faces  of  ruined  or  plague-struck  pea- 
j  sants,  of  the  citizens  of  Bordeaux,  of  the  people 


sad  that  of  a  writer  of  dissertations,  who  attempts 
to  answer  a  question  before  he  knows  the  meaning 
of  it.  Man  in  such  a  case,  though  the  highest  of 
earthly  beings,  is  a  sight  painful  to  mortal  eyes, 
and  which  almost  draw  the  softest  tears  from  behind 
the  hardest  of  spectacles.  In  the  answers  that 
have  been  given  to  the  categorical  demand  touching 
the  faith  of  Montaigne,  something  of  this  darkness 
is  perhaps  discernible.  But  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  if  by  unbelief  be  meant  the  opinion 
that  Christianity  is,  like  the  art  of  Cagliostro,  or 
the  narrative  of  Psalmanazar,  a  pure  fiction,  a 
conscious  work  of  some  one's  fancy,  and  that  it  no 
more  concerns  us  than  judicial  astrology  or  the 
oracles  of  augurs,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
pithy  doctrine  of  Hume  and  Voltaire,  then  doubt 
less  in  this  way,  and  to  this  extent,  Montaigne  was 
not  an  unbeliever.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  belief  is 
the  acknowledgment  that  a  certain  set  of  propo 
sitions  have  been  committed  by  irresistible  power 
to  the  keeping  of  a  certain  caste  of  men,  on  the 


*  See  the  Essays,  passim,  but  especially  iii.,  12. 
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of  Paris,  of  the  nobles  and  dames  of  France, 
stamped  as  all  were  with  stories  of  folly  and  suffer 
ing,  yet  had  also  a  precious  import  as  the  counte 
nances  of  men.  and  won  from  him  an  eat^er  sym 
pathy.  From  this  fellow-feeling  of  brotherhood  the 
grey  old  earth,  with  the  infinity  of  space  above, 
and  the  immeasurable  grave  b.-low.  had  for  him 
beauty,  and  sweetness,  and  elastic  gladness.  And 
his  brain,  wondering  and  growing  weary  at  the 
spectacle  of  history,  to  him  a  long  riddle,  poised 
itself  and  rested  softly  in  the  book-tower  of  his 
chateau,  with  the  memory  of  La  lioetie,  the  pre 
sence  of  the  wise  men  of  old,  and  the  anticipated 
kindness  of  his  own  and  of  all  future  times.  Sceptic 
as  he  was,  the  dark  and  ulcered  scepticism  of  a  later 
age  was  unknown  to  him.  The  towered  landscape 
of  Greece  and  Rome  had  been  disclosed  anew 
before  him  and  his  generation.  The  expanse  of 
the  future  was  bursting  open  with  the  cla-'.i  and 
storm-music  of  battles  ;  and  he  knew  not  how 
much,  or  how  little,  to  expect  from  the  chance,  but 
felt  that  there  was  dew  and  bloom  for  him  upon 
the  near  ami  friendly  soil  on  which  hi1  set  his  to, it. 

Weak,  no  doubt,  and  dim  and  haxy,  must  the 
best  image  appear  to  us  that  we  can  now  recover  of 
a  man  who  lived  three  hundred  years  airo.  The 
past  exists,  indeed,  imperishable1,  unchangeable, 
but  it  seems  to  flit  away  from  us  into  a  yulf  of 
shadows.  And  we  can  hardly  satisfy  ourselves  that 
it  ever  has  been  the  throbbing,  bright-eyed  thine 
that  we  call  Xow.  l.ut  that  now,  even  while  we 
write  it,  stiffens  to  a  mummy  in  the  memory,  melts 
in  the  fancy  to  a  spectre,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  seen 
as  what  it  was.  Thus,  not  only  the  sunny  statuary 
of  Grecian  life,  the  clanging  stride  of  Rome,  the 
high-hearted  ferment  of  pride1,  and  gracefulness,  and 
faith  in  the  middle  ages,  are  worn  away  to  ghostly 
emptiness,  but  we,  too.  and  our  full,  uneasy  exist 
ence,  are  slipping  away  from  ourselves  into  the 
same  vague  twilight.  It  is  not  only  Montaigne 
who  pines  and  decays  into  a  name  ;u.d  an  efliirv  ; 
hut  those  who  read  of  him.  and  he  who  writes. 
Obscure  as  he  hovers  before  us,  shall  we  appear  at 
a  coming  age;  and  palpable  and  bold  as  we  now 
are,  so  once  was  he,  and  that  departed  world  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  which  he  moved  and  enjoyed, 
and  at  last  vanished  into  dust  and  dreams. 


HALLAM. 

THE  Essays  of  Montaigne  make  in  several  respects 
an  epoch  in  literature,  less  on  account  of  their  real 
importance,  or  the   novel   truths  they  contain,  than 
of  their  influence  upon  the  taste  and  the  opinions  of 
Europe.    They  are  the  first  provocatio  ad  pupuhnn, 
the  first  appeal  from  the  porch  and  the  academy  to'  j 
the  haunts  of  busy  and  of  idle  men,  the  first  book  j 
that  taught  the  unlearned  reader  to   observe  and  I 
reflect  for  himself  on  questions  of  moral  philosophy. 
In    an   age   when    every  topic  of  this  nature  was; 
treated  systematically  and   in   a  didactic  form,  he  I 
broke  out,  without  connection  of  chapters,  with  all 
the    digression   that    levity  and   garrulous  egotism 
could   suggest,  with  a   very  delightful,  but,  at  that 
time,    most    unusual,  rapidity   of    transition    from 
seriousness   to  gaiety.     The    school  of  Montaigne 
embraces  a  large  proportion  of  French  and  English 


literature,  and  especially  of  that  which  has  bor-  I 
rowed  bis  title  of  Essays.  No  prose  writer  of  the  | 
sixteenth  century  has  been  so  generally  read,  nor, 
probably,  given  so  much  delight.  Whatever  may 
be  our  estimate  of  Montaigne  as  a  philosopher — a 
name  which  he  was  far  from  arrogating — there  will 
lie  but  one  opinion  of  the  felicity  and  brightness  of 
his  genius. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  these  qualities,  that  we 
cannot  help  believing  him  to  have  struck  out  all  his 
thoughts  by  a  spontaneous  effort  of  his  mind,  and 
to  have  fallen  afterwards  upon  his  quotations  and 
examples  by  happy  accident.  I  have  little  doubt 
but  that  the  process  was  different  ;  and  that,  either 
by  dint  of  memory,  though  he  absolutely  disclaims 
the  possessing  a  good  one,  or  by  the  usual  method 
of  common-placing,  he  had  made  his  reading  instru 
mental  to  excite  his  own  ingenious  and  fearless 
understanding.  Jlis  extent  of  learning  was  by  no 
means  great  for  that  aire,  but  the  whole  of  it  was 
brought  to  bear  on  his  object  ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of 
Montaigne's  independence  of  mind  that,  while  a 
vast  mass  of  erudition  was  the  onlv  passport  to 
fame,  he  read  no  authors  but  such  as  were  most 
fitted  to  his  own  habits  of  thinking.  lience  he 
displays  an  unity,  a  self  existence,  which  we  seldom 
find  so  complete  in  other  writers.  His  quotations, 
though  they  perhaps  make  more  than  one-half  of 
his  Essays,  seem  parts  of  him-elf,  and  are  like 
limbs  of  his  own  mind,  which  could  not  be  separated 
without  laceration.  l>ut  over  ail  is  spread  a  charm 
of  a  fa-einatinir  simplicity,  ami  an  apparent  aban 
donment  of  the  whole  man  to  the  easy  inspiration 
of  genius,  combined  with  a  good  nature — though 
rather  too  Epicurean  and  destitute  of  moral  energy 
— which,  for  that  very  reason,  made  him  a  favorite 
with  men  of  similar  dispositions,  for  whom  courts, 
and  camps,  and  country  mansions,  were  the  proper 
soil. 

Montaigne  is  superior  to  any  of  the  ancients  in 
liveliness,  in  that  careless  and  rapid  st_\  le,  where  one 
thought  springs  naturally,  hut  not  consecutively, 
from  another,  by  analogical  rather  than  deductive 
connection;  so  that,  while  the  reader  seems  to  be 
following  a  train  of  arguments,  he  is  imperceptibly 
hurried  to  a  distance  by  some  contingent  associa 
tion.  This  may  be  observed  in  half  his  Essays,  the 
titles  of  which  often  give  us  little  ii. sight  into  their 
general  scope.  Thus  the  Apology  for  Raimond  de 
Sebond  is  soon  forgotten  in  the  long  defence  of 
moral  Pyrrhonism,  which  occupies  the  1'Jth  chapter 
of  the  second  book,  lie  sometimes  makes  a  show 
of  coming  back  from  his  excursions;  but  lie  has 
generally  exhausted  himself  before  he  does  so. 
This  is  what  men  love  to  practise  (not  advan 
tageously  for  their  severer  studies)  in  their  own 
thoughts  ;  they  love  to  follow  the  casual  associa 
tions  that  lead  them  through  pleasant  labyrinths — 
as  one  riding  along  the  high  road  is  glad  to  deviate 
a  little  into  the  woods,  though  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  he  will  lose  his  way.  and 'find  himself 
far  remote  from  his  inn.  And  such  is  the  conver 
sational  style  of  lively  and  eloquent  old  men.  We 
converse  with  Montaigne,  or  rather  hear  him  talk  ; 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  his  Essays  without 
thinking  that  he  speaks  to  us ;  we  see  h'is  cheerful 
brow,  his  sparkling  eye,  his  negligent,  but  gentle 
manly  deameanour  ;  we  picture  him  in  his  arm 
chair,  with  his  few  books  round  the  room,  and 
Plutarch  on  the  table. 

The  independence  of  his   mind   produces  great 
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part  of  the  charm  of  his  writing  ;  it  redeems  his 
vanity,  without  which  it  could  not  have  been  so 
fully  displayed,  or,  perhaps,  so  powerfully  felt.  In 
an  age  of  literary  servitude,  when  every  province 
into  which  reflection  could  wander  was  occupied 
by  some  despot ;  when,  to  say  nothing  of  theology, 
men  found  Aristotle,  or  Ulpian,  or  Hippocrates,  at 
every  turning  to  dictate  their  road,  it  was  gratifying 
to  fall  in  company  with  a  simple  gentleman  who, 
with  much  more  reading  than  generally  belonged 
to  his  class,  had  the  spirit  to  ask  a  reason  for  every 
rule. 

Montaigne  has  borrowed  much,  besides  his  quo 
tations,  from  the  few  ancient  authors  he  loved  to 
study.  In  one  passage  he  even  says  that  his  book 
is  wholly  compiled  from  Plutarch  and  Seneca,  but 
this  is  evidently  intended  to  throw  the  critics  oft' 
their  scent.  These,  indeed,  were  his  two  favourite 
authors  ;  and,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  originality  of 
Montaigne  in  any  passage,  it  may  often  be  neces 
sary  to  have  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  their 
works.  He  knew  little  Greek,  but  most  Greek- 
works  at  that  time  had  a  Latin  translation  ;  and  he 
needed  not  for  Plutarch  to  go  beyond  his  own  lan 
guage.  Cicero  he  did  not  much  admire,  except  the 
Epistles  to  Atticus.  He  esteemed  the  moderns  very 
slightly  in  comparison  with  antiquity,  though  prais-  i 
ing  Guicciardini  and  Philip  de  Comines.  Dugald  | 
Stewart  observes  that  Montaigne  cannot  be  sus 
pected  of  affectation,  and  therefore  must  himself 
have  believed  what  he  says  of  the  badness  of  his 
memory,  forgetting,  as  he  tells  us,  the  names  of  the 
commonest  things,  and  even  of  those  he  constantly 
saw.  But  his  vanity  led  him  to  talk  perpetually  of 
himself;  and,  as  often  happens  to  vain  men,  he 
would  rather  talk  of  his  own  failings  than  of  any 
foreign  subject.  He  could  not  have  had  a  very 
defective  memory,  so  far  as  it  had  been  exercised, 
though  he  might  fall  into  the  comman  mistake  of 
confounding  his  inattention  to  ordinary  objects  with 
weakness  of  the  faculty. 

Montaigne  seldom  defines  or  discriminates;  his 
mind  had  great  quickness,  but  little  subtlety  ;  his 
carelessness  and  impatience  of  labour  rendered  his 
views  practically  one-sided  ;  for  though  he  was  suf 
ficiently  free  from  prejudice  to  place  the  objects  of 
consideration  in  diiferent  lights,  he  wanted  the 
power,  or  did  not  use  the  diligence,  to  make  that 
comparative  appreciation  of  facts  which  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  truth.  He  appears  to  most  ad 
vantage  in  matters  requiring  good  sense  and  calm 
observation,  as  in  the  education  of  children.  The 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-eighth  chapters  of  the 
first  book,  which  relate  to  this  subject,  are  among 
the  best  in  the  collection.  His  excellent  temper 
made  him  an  enemy  to  the  harshness  and  tyranny 
so  frequent  at  that  time  in  the  management  of 
children,  as  his  clear  understanding  did  to  the 
pedantic  methods  of  overloading  and  misdirecting 
their  faculties.  It  required  some  courage  to  argue 
against  the  grammarians,  who  had  almost  mono 
polized  the  admiration  of  the  world.  In  all  the 
remarks  of  Montaigne  on  human  character  and 
manners.,  we  find  liveliness,  simplicity,  and  truth. 
They  are  such  as  his  ordinary  opportunities  of 
observation,  or  his  reading,  suggested  ;  and  though 
several  writers  have  given  proofs  of  deeper  reflec 
tion,  or  more  watchful  discernment,  few  are  so  well 


Montaigne's  scepticism  was   rightly  exercised  on  witch 


calculated  to  fall  in  with  the  apprehension  of  the 
general  reader. 

The  scepticism  of  Montaigne,  concerning  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  is  not  displayed  in  religion, 
for  he  was  a  steady  Catholic,  though  his  faith  seems 
to  have  been  rather  that  of  acquiescence  than  con 
viction  ;  nor  in  such  subtleties  of  metaphysical 
Pyrrhonism  as  we  find  in  Sanhez.  which  had  no 
attraction  for  his  careless  nature.  But  he  had  read 
much  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  might  perhaps  have 
derived  something  from  his  favourite  Plutarch.  He 
had  also  been  forcibly  struck  by  the  narratives  of 
travellers,  which  he  sometimes  received  with  a  cre 
dulity,  as  to  evidence,  not  rarely  combined  with 
theoretical  scepticism,  and  which  is  too  much  the 
fault  of  his  age  to  bring  censure  on  an  individual. 
It  was  then  assumed  that  all  travellers  were  trust 
worthy,  and  still  more,  that  none  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  have  recorded  falsehoods.  Hence 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  general  rule  of  moral 
law,  as  an  implanted  instinct,  a  necessary  deduction 
of  common  reason,  in  the  varying  usages  and  opi 
nions  of  mankind.  But  his  scepticism  was  less 
extravagant  and  unreasonable  at  that  time  than  it 
would  be  now.  Things  then  really  doubtful  have 
been  proved,  and  positions,  entrenched  by  authority 
which  he  dared  not  to  scruple,  have  been  over 
thrown  ;*  truth,  in  retiring  from  her  outposts,  has 
become  more  unassailable  in  her  citadel. 

It  may  be  deemed  a  symptom  of  wanting  a 
thorough  love  of  truth,  when  a  man  over-rates,  as 
much  as  when  he  overlooks,  the  difficulties  he  deals 
with.  Montaigne  is  perhaps  not  exempt  from  this 
failing.  Though  sincere  and  candid  in  his  general 
temper,  he  is  sometimes  more  ambitious  of  setting 
forth  his  own  ingenuity  than  desirous  to  come  to 
the  bottom  of  his  subject.  Hence  he  is  apt  to  run 
into  the  fallacy  common  to  this  class  of  writers,  and 
which  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  employed  much  more — 
that  of  confounding  the  variations  of  the  customs 
of  mankind  in  things  morally  indifferent  with  those 
which  affect  the  principles  of  duty  ;  and  hence  the 
serious  writers  on  philosophy  in  the  next  age,  Pas 
cal,  Arnauld,  Mallebranche,  animadvert  with  much 
severity  on  Montaigne.  They  considered  him,  not 
perhaps  unjustly,  as  an  enemy  to  the  candid  and 
honest  investigation  of  truth,  both  by  his  bias 
towards  Pyrrhonism,  and  by  the  great  indifference 
of  his  temperament,  scarcely  acknowledging  so 
much  as  was  due  to  the  service  he  had  clone  by 
chasing  the  servile  pedantry  of  the  schools,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  closer  reason ers  than  him 
self.  But  the  very  tone  of  their  censures  is  suffi 
cient  to  prove  the  vast  influence  he  had  exerted 
over  the  world. 

Montaigne  is  the  earliest  classical  writer  in  the 
French  language — the  first  whom  a  gentleman  is 
ashamed  not  to  have  read.  So  long  as  an  un 
affected  style,  and  an  appearance  of  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  good  nature,  shall  charm, — so  long 
as  the  lovers  of  desultory  and  cheerful  conversation 
shall  be  more  numerous  than  those  who  prefer  a 
lecture  or  a  sermon, — so  long  as  reading  is  sought 
by  the  many  as  an  amusement  in  idleness,  or  a 
resource  in  pain — so  long  will  Montaigne  be  among 
the  most  favourite  authors  of  mankind. — Introduc 
tion  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.  London.  1839. 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  169  et  seq. 


craft   and  other  supernatural   stories;  and  he  had  probably  :  chap.  11. 


eight  in  discrediting  those  superstitions.  —  Book  iii., 
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et  toujours  natuivlle.  L'indignation  qu;>  le  spec 
tacle  do  1'injustice  et  da  crime  excite  dims  son  unit1 
est  souvent  exprimee  par  une  froide  ironic  superi- 
eurc  a  tout  rarthice  des  developpemens  oratoires. 
Veut-il  i'airc  scntir  I'inliuence  deploiablo  que  Ics 
diseordcs  eivilos  exereent  sur  la  morale  des  peu- 
ples  ;  il  d.'daiirne  ce  1'aste  dYnuineralions  quYui 
rheteur  cut  etc  si  houreux  d'cmployrr ;  mais  il 
sYcrie  :  "II  i'ait,  bon  naitre  en  un  si.Vle  i'ort  de 
prave;  car.  par  coiuparaison  d'autrui  vous  rl.es 
estime  vertueux  a  bon  inarehe  ;  qui  n'csl  que  par 
ricide  en  nos  jours  el  sacrilege,  il  est  homm'1  do 
bien  et  d'lionneur !"  llniri-nx  eelui  qui  ne  strait 
point  1'rappe  de  I'energie  ct  de  la  profoiidi  ur  de 
ces  peiisees  ?  on  pourrait  supposer  iju'il  n'a  jamais 
eiitendn  la  voix  du  crime,  et  la  logique  des  1'ac- 
tiniis.  Si  Montaiirne  indiirm'  de  la  barb  me  de  son 
siecle,  retrouve  quelques  ioi,  la  mordante  hyper 
bole  de  .Juvenal,  il  revient  bientAt  a  cette  enj<>ue- 
ment  philosophique  d"iit  la  mnse  d' Horace  nous 


meme;  "quo  toute  science  est  dommageable  a 
celui  qui  n'a  la  science  de  bonte."  Ses  reflexions 
sur  ce  point  se  trouvent  eoncentnYs  dans  une 
maxime  remarqudble  par  sa  justesse  et  sa  precision. 
'•  En  certaines  mains  la  Science  est  un  sceptre,  en 
d'autres  une  marotte.''  Ces  verites  geiu'rales  qui 
I'ornient  le  code  de  la  sagesse  ne  peuvent  etre  saisies 
que  par  1'esprit  philosophique  ;  mais  il  faut  que 
riniaiiination  les  anime  et  les  incite  a  la  poru'e  de 
tons  les  homines.  Ces  deux  qualites  se  n'unissent 
dans  Montaigne  :  et  lYxercice  de  son  jugemcnt  ne 
ralentit  jamais  1'essor  de  son  imagination.  (,>u'on 
ne  croie  pis  cependant  que  le  talent  de  pcindre  la 


parf; 


mir  dciaclirr  une  li^ure  de  la 
us  vos  yeux.      Ain-i  loixju'il 

ns   le    uiMnd(\  "la   LTavite.  la 
nnnent  snuveiit   credit   a  de> 


de  style,  cette  varu'te  de  tons  n'pand  sur  la  leetur 
des  Essais  un  charme  toujours  nouveau.  Tantot 
Montaigne  serre  sa  pensee,  eomme  Sei-eque.  pour 
lui  doiiner  plus  de  force;  tantot  il  1'eteud.  la  do- 
veloppe  comine  IMutarque,  et  reii\ironne  de 
preuves  qui  coinmandent  la  conviction.  Che/,  lui. 
1'alliance  d'uue  imagination  poetique,  avcc  une 
raison  terme  et  severe  donne  d--  la  -race  aux  [  lus 
simples  details,  et  produit  souvent  de  Lrrandes  im 
ages,  des  mouvcnieiis  dramatiqnes  et  des  tableaux 
pleins  de  vie  ct  d'intcn't.  Malgre  la  rapidi 
ses  conceptions,  il  sail  menauer 
rapprocher  heureiisement  les  < 
tYlainT  les  un  par  les  autres. 
derer  la  nature  hnmainc  sou 
neral.  et  dans  ses  piineipe 
S'il  s'oecupe  des  iiidividus. 
pinceau  lui  sullisent  ] 
I'oule,  ct  la  placer  s° 
vent  prouver  que  d; 
robe  et  les  richosses 
propos  vains  et  ineptes,"  il  met  en  scene  un  per- 
sonnage  considerable  par  son  rang  et  par  ses  em- 
plois ;  d'une  grande  lortune.  ct  d'uii  inerite  t res- 
mince.  "  II  n'est  pas  a  presumcr,  dit-il.  qu'un 
Monsieur  si  suivi.  si  redout*',  n'aie  an  tied, ins  qu' 
une  sullisance  autre  quc  populaire.  et  qu'un  homme 
a  qni  on  donne  taut  de  cummi.ssions  et  de  diaries, 
si  dedaigneiix  et  si  moru'uant.  ne  soit  plus  habile 
que  cet  autre  qui  le  salue  di  si  ban.  et  que  per- 
sonne  n'emploie."  Voila.  si  je  ne  me  troinpe.  It- 
genre  de  la  Bruyere.  N'y  reeonnaissez-vous  pas 
le  talent  de  voilcr  le  trait  saiiriquc  d'une  apparcnce 
de  naivete  pour  la  rendre  plus  vif  et  plus  pitjuant  ? 
ce  nc  sont  point  des  travers  passairers  que  Mon 
taigne  livre  an  ridicule  ;  ils  tienneiit  a  1'essence 
meme  des  societes,  ct  nu'riteut  par  la  le  re^arde 
du  morali.ste.  II  s'esl  e.i.ule  plus  de  deux  sircles 
depuis  1'apparition  des  Essais  ;  et  cependant  qui 
de  nous  dans  le  cours  de  sa  vie  n'a  pas  rencon 
tre  ce  Monsieur  dedaigneux,  morguant  et  inepte  ? 

Peu  d'ecrivains  out  manie  I'arme  du  ridicule 
avec  plus  de  sucees  que  Montaigne.  "  En  gene 
ral,  ce  ne  sont  pas  nos  folies  qui  le  font  rire.  ce 
sont  nos  sapiences."  Cependent  il  honorait  le 
vrai  savoir  comme  une  des  plus  nobles  conquetes 
de  1'esprit  humain  ;  mais  il  aurait  voulu  qu'il  ser- 
\  it  a  rendre  les  homines  "non  plus  doctcs.  mais 
plus  habilcs  ;"  il  no  s'enquerait  pas  qui  etait  le 
plus  savant  mais  Ie  niieux  savant  ;  et  pcnsait 
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che    aux   pue'ies   dramatiques 

iiallqllor  a    la   premiere   des  regies, 

:   et   qu'il    les  rein ni  a  iYcole  de 
s  graces  et    la   mi^nardi-r  du  lan- 
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les  arts  d'lmagination,  et  j'admire 
livre  les  vues  du  phil.. 
,  litterateur.  Sans  doute  M- 
trompc  quelquefois ;  m.iis  il  lie  cherch 
tromper  ses  h -ctcurs.  Nul  sophi>nu-.  nu 
lellechie  ne  di'mii-e  ses  vrais  si  niimeiis. 
n'est  que  la  narration  lid.'b-  des  impress 
scene  nubile  du  mondc  et  lYtude  du  eo-ur  humain 
I'ont  t'-ur  a  tour  sur  son  esprit.  II  raconte  ses 
pensiYs  foininc  1'historieii  impartial  impose  une 
s'rie  de  fails.  II  se  laisse  alhr  aux  scntimens  qu'il 
t'prouve,  aux  idt'es  qui  le  frappent,  ct  s'.iba;. donne 
sans  rest  rve  a  ratfection  du  moment.  Cette  dis 
position  habituclle  de  1't'crivain  vous  revele  le  se 
cret  des  beautes  originates  ipie  nous  admirons  dans 
ses  t'dits.  ei  des  imperfcc'ioiis  quYn  pent  y  d*'- 
couvrir.  De  la  vient  non-seulement  cette  gaite 
franche  ct  communicative,  cette  heureuse  sou- 
dainete  de  pcnsee  et  d'ex]ir*-s>ion,  cette  verve 
etonnante  qui  toujours  s'epanche  sans  jamais 
s'epuiscr  ;  mais  aus-i  ces  ('carts  frequens  et  inat- 
teiidus,  ces  modifications  de  la  meme  idee  qui  ne 
se  presente  pas  toujours  a  son  esprit  sous  le  meme 
aspect.  A  mesure  qu'il  avancait  vers  le  terme  de 
la  vie,  sa  morale  devenait  moins  severe;  les  fai- 
blesses  de  1'humanit*'  lui  inspirai*.-nt  plus  d'indul- 
gencc ;  ct  ses  principes.  toujours  essentiellement 
les  memcs,  subissaient  quelque  changement  dans 
la  forme  et  dans  i'application.  S'il  n'a  point. 
d'opinion  arretee  sur  certains  metaphysiques  dont 
I'utilite  est  douteuse,  et  qui  lui  paraissaient  places 
hors  du  (iomaine  de  la  raison  ;  on  rcconnaitra  du 
moins  qu'il  no  sYst  jamais  (carte  des  verites,  et«  r- 
neiles  de  la  morale,  ct  que  -a  jthilosophie  renfemufl 
tout  ce  qui  pint  as-urer  le  ivpas  des  homm»st-:| 
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contribuer  a  leur  bouheur.  Quelques  sages  do  la  | 
Grece,  considerant  1'homme  d'une  maniere  absolue, 
lui  proposaient  pour  modele  un  etre  egalement  ab- 
strait,  dans  lequel  ils  se  plaisaieut  a  reunir  toutes 
les  verlus  au  plus  haul  degre.  Cette  grande  idee 
a  produit,  sur  quelques  individus,  des  effets  qui 
tiennent  du  prodige  ;  mais  les  prodigcs  ne  peuvent 
etre  oft'erts  comme  modeles.  La  morale  sto'icienne 
se  trouvait  hors  de  la  portee  du  commun  des 
hommes,  et  ses  admirateurs  memes  n'osaient  es- 
perer  d'y  atteiudre. 

On  confondait  avec  ollc  cette  anire  morale  popu- 
laire,  qui  elablit  enlro  les  hommes  des  rapports  in- 
times,  co-ordonne  leur  affections  avec  leurs  devoirs, 
et  embrasse  tout  le  detail  des  mccurs.  Telle  etait 
le  morale  que  les  disciples  de  Socrate  recueillaient 
dans  ses  entretiens  sublimes,  et  qu'enseignait  cette 
autre  philosophe  trop  long-temps  meconnu,  qui  ne 
separa  jamais  la  volupte  de  la  temperance,  et  la 
bonheur  de  la  sagesse.  Montaigne  adopta  les  pnn- 
cipes  de  ces  deux  sages,  parce  qu'il  les  trouva 
fondes  sur  la  nature.  Le  but  de  sa  morale  est  de 
regler  les  passions  et  non  de  les  aneantir ;  il  veut 
que  1'homme  soit  essentiellement  homme  ;  et  sans 
s'egarer  dans  de  vains  abstractions,  il  attache  le 
bonlieur  a  1'exercice  mode-re  de  nos  facultes  natu- 
relles,  au  temoignage  d'une  conscience  pure,  et  a 
la  pratique  des  vertus  publiques  et  privees.  Cumme 
Socrate,  il  eluve  sa  pensee  vers  la  divinite,  source 
inepuisable  de  vie,  eternel  type  de  perfection. 
Frappe  d'un  sentiment  religieux.  a  1'aspect  de  cet 
ordre  et  de  ces  lois  immuables  qui  regissent  les 
mondes  semes  dans  I'espaoe.  il  s'addresse  aux 
hommes,  et  leur  dit :  "La  divinite  est  connue  par 
ses  ouvrages  visibles ;  Dieu  a  laisse  en  ces  hauts 
ouvrages  le  caractere  de  sa  toute-puissance.  Ce 
monde  est  un  temple  tressaint,  oil  vous  etes  intro- 
duits  pour  contempler  des  statues,  non  ouvrees  de 
mortelle  main,  mais  celles  que  la  divine  pensee  a 
fait  sensibles,  le  soleil,  les  eloilcs.  les  eaux  et  la 
terre,  qui  nous  representcnt  les  intelligibles.  Cette 
volonte  unique  et  supreme  est  le  principe  de  toutes 
choses  ;  c'est  elle  qui,  mettant  les  passions  dans 
votre  cceur,  vous  a  donne  la  raison  pour  contrc- 
poids  et  pour  regulateur.  Que  faut-il  pour  etre 
heureux  ?  se  rapprocher  de  la  nature,  vivre  en 
paix  avec  soi-meme  et  avec  les  autres.  Sachez  de 
plus,  que  la  vraie  vertu  est  la  mere  nourrice  des 
plaisirs  humains  ;  en  les  rendant  justes,  elles  les 
rend  stirs  et  purs  :  elle  aime  la  vie,  elle  aime  la 
beaute,  la  gloire,  la  sante ;  mais  son  office  propre 
et  particulier,  c'est  de  savoir  user  de  ces  bien-la 
moderement,  et  de  les  savoir  perdre  avec  Constance. 
Elle  n'est  pas,  comme  dit  1'ecole,  plantee  a  la  tele 
d'un  mont  coupe,  raboteux,  inaccessible;  ceux 
qui  1'ont  approchee  savent,  au  contraire,  qu'elle 
est  logee  dans  une  belle  plaine  fertile  et  fleuris- 
sante,  d'ou  elle  voit  bien  sous  soi  toutes  choses ; 
mais  celui  qui  en  sait  1'addressc  y  peut  arriver  par 
des  routes  ombrageuses,  gazonnees,  semees  de 
fleurs,  et  d'une  pente  facile  et  polie  comme  celle 
des  routes  celestes." 

C'est  a  ces  premiers  principes  de  toute  bonne 
morale  que  Montaigne  s'efforce  de  rappeler  les 
hommes.  Les  diverses  conditions  de  la  vie  1m- 
maine  se  presentcnt  successivement  a  son  esprit ; 
et  partout  il  voit  avec  douleur  que  I'liomme  "  se 
fuit  et  s'evite  sans  cesse.  Nous  ne  sommes  jamais 
chez-nous,  nous  sommes  toujours  au  de  la.  Le 
glorieux  chef-d'oeuvre  de  1'homme,  c'est  vivre  pour 
lui  et  a  propos.  Avez-vous  su  composer  vos  mceurs, 


vous  avez  plus  fait  que  celui  qui  a  compose  des 
livres  ;  avez-vous  su  prendre  du  repos,  vous  etes 
plus  sage  que  1'ambitieux  accable  d'honneurs  et 
d'ennui."  Ces  pensees  conduisent  Montaigne  a 
une  autre  verite  dans  laquelle  il  trouve  la  regie  de 
nos  actions  et  la  source  de  nos  devoirs.  II  pense 
qu'il  suffit  au  sage  "  de  retirer  au  dedans  son  ame 
de  la  presse  ;"  et  qu'au  dehors  il  est  tenu  de  re 
specter  les  coutumes  generalement  adoptees,  et 
d'obeir  aux  lois  protect  rices  des  societes.  Temoiu 
des  calamites  inseparables  de  1'anarchie,  il  cherche 
ainsi  les  moyens  de  prevenir  ces  crises  politiques 
dont  1'influence  terrible  s'etend  quelquefois  sur 
plusieurs  generations  ;  et  ne  s'affaiblit,  comme  le 
mouvement  d'une  mer  irritec  qu'apres  une  longue 
et  sourde  agitation  qui  rappelle  encore  1'image  des 
tempetes  et  la  souvenir  des  naufrages. 

Montaigne  ne  confondait  point  les  abus  dont 
1'existence  amene  par  degres  les  secousses  funestes 
aux  etats,  avec  leurs  luis  fondamentales  auxquelles 
il  est  dillieile  de  toucher  impunement.  II  savait 
que  la  reforrne  des  abus  est  souvent  1'unique 
moyen  de  prevenir  le  choc  des  interets,  et  souleve- 
ment  des  factions.  C'est  un  homme  supericur 
qui  traite  de  toutes  les  matieres  relatives  a  1'ordre 
social.  II  a  combattu  le  premier  une  foule  de  pre- 
juges  nuisibles,  de  coutumes  barbares  dont  nous 
sommes  heureusement  delivres.  II  s'eleve  conti-e 
1'imperfection  des  lois  criminelles  de  son  temps ; 
condamne  la  torture  ;  demande  raison  aux  magis- 
trats  de  cette  epreuve  de  patience  plutot  que  de 
verite  ;  reproche  a  ses  contemporains  de  verser  le 
sang  des  hommes  avec  trop  d'indifference  ;  et  pre 
pare  ainsi  la  voie  aux  eloquentes  reclamations  des 
Montesquieu  et  des  Boccaria.  S'il  considere  les 
calamites  produites  par  les  disputes  de  mots,  il 
prononce  "  que  la  plupart  de  nos  troubles  sont 
grammariens."  S'il  jette  un  regard  sur  1'organisa- 
tion  des  societes  modernes,  il  s'etonne  "  qu'il  y  ait 
doubles  lois ;  celles  de  1'honneur,  et  celles  de 
requile ;  que  certains  homines  aient  la  parole, 
d'autres  Faction  ;  les  uns  la  raison,  les  autres  la 
force  ;  ceux-lu  le  savoir,  ceux-ci  la  vertu."  Com- 
bien  des  contradictions  si  bizarres  devaient  affliger 
le  philosophe  admirateur  de  ces  temps  heroi'ques, 
ou  les  citoycns  inslitues  pour  la  patrie  passaie)\t  de 
la  tribune  au  champ  de  Mars,  et  du  Pretoire  vo- 
laient  aux  combats  ;  oil  les  vertus  et  les  talens 
siegeaient  r-'unis  sur  le  char  de  triomphe  qui,  dans 
le  me  me  homme,  offrait  ii  la  veneration  publique 
1'interprete  de  la  justice,  Pappui  de  rinnocence, 
le  miuistre  de  la  religion,  et  le  heros  vainqueur 
des  rois. 

Si  Montaigne  revient  souvent  sur  ces  hautes 
considerations  politiques  trop  negligees  par  les 
rnoralistes  de  profession,  c'est  qu'il  se  place  par  la 
pensee  au  centre  meme  de  1'ordre  social,  et  aper- 
c/nt  les  rapports  qu'ont  entre  elles  les  diverses  par 
ties  qui  viennent  s'y  reunir.  II  a  voulu  non-seule- 
ment  connaitre  1'homme  de  la  nature,  mais  encore 
I'homme  envisage  comme  membre  d'une  grande 
farnille,  agissant  sur  ses  semblables  par  ses  opinions 
et  ses  moeurs,  et  recevant  a  son  tour  1'action  de 
tout  ce  qui  1'environne.  II  soude  toutes  les  plaies 
de  1'humanite.  C'est  dans  1'orgueil  insense  des 
hommes,  c'est  dans  les  prestiges  de  leur  imagina 
tion  qu'il  decouvre  les  soxirces  principales  de  leurs 
miseres.  Lisez  ce  qu'il  a  ecrit  sur  la  vanite,  "  de 
cette  fragile  et  calamiteuse  creature  qui  ne  sait 
rien  que  pleurer,  sans  apprentissage."  Meditez  sur- 
tout  ses  pensees  sur  la  mort !  II  emploie  toutes  les 
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resources  de  la  parole,  Unite  1'autorite  dn  genie 
pour  afi'ranchir  notrc  imagination  des  terreurs  qui 
1'assiegent  "  dans  ce  jour  solennel,  juge  dcs  autres 
jours."  II  accuse  notre  faiblesse,  il  accuse  nos  in-  ! 
stitutions  qui  entourcnt  la  niort  d'uu  appareil  plus 
lugubre  que  la  mort  meme.  Taut  At  il  parle  au  noiu  ! 
de  la  raison,  lanlol  il  fait  parler  la  nature  ;  il  vent 
me  me  que  la  mort  puisse  etre  volupteuse,  et  croit 
que  Socrate  et  Caton,  sur  le  point  de  quitter  la  vie, 
out  du  rendre  graces  aux  dieux  d'avoir  mis  leur 
vertu  a  une  si  belle  epreuve.  Ailleurs,  il  nous  in 
vite  k  detourner  nos  regards  de  ces  persnnnages 
"  dont  les  Tunes  sont  eslancees  liors  de  nostre 
sphere,"  pour  les  fixer  sur  1'homme  rustique  sou- 
teiiu  par  le  seul  instinct  de  la  nature,  recevant  la 
mort  comine  une  condition  de  1'existence,  sans 
frayeur  et  sans  murnuire,  "  avec  plus  de  philoso 
phic  et  de  meilleure  grace  qu'Aristote."  C'csl 
ainsi  que  Montaigne  appelle  les  laits  a  1'appui  di 
scs  opinions,  et  qu'il  nous  conduit  a  la  sagessc  par 
les  routes  de  I'experience  et  de  la  vt'rite.  Ce  qui 
m'etonne  surtout  en  lui.  c'cst  cctte  hauteur  de  vue 
qui  plane  sur  Unites  les  crreurs  et  les  folios  de> 
hommes  ;  c'est  celte  vc-rtueuse  audace  d'uu  genie 
libre  et  sage,  qui,  dans  un  suVle  agile  par  1'intole- 
rance  et  le  fanatisme,  lie  s'ecarte  jaiuais  dcs  vrais 
principcs  de  la  morale  et  des  lois  sacrees  de 
1'humanite. 

11  respire  partout  dans  son  livre.  ce  noble  senti 
ment  d'humanite,  ])rcinicr  bi.-iifait  de  la  philoso 
phic;  mais  il  ne  se  m<»ntre  luille  part  plus  ener- 
gique  et  plus  eloquent  que  lorsquc  Montaigne. 
dans  sa  revue  generale  dcs  homines  et  des  chores, 
porte  scs  regards  sur  le  nouveau  moiide,  et  n'aper- 
coil  de  tons  cotes  que  des  bourreaux  et  des  vic- 
times.  A  1'aspect  des  scenes  de  rapine  et  de  violence 
qui  desolaicnt  ces  malheureuses  contrecs,  il  fremit, 
il  s'indigne,  il  condainne  cct  esprit  insatiable  de 
cupidile  qui  deshonore  le  commerce  et  1'a  rendu 
trop  souvent  le-  llcau  de  rhumanhe.  II  gemit  sur 
le  sort  de  ces  peuples  inexperimenles  dont  1'avare 
ct  cruel  Espagnol  devorait  le  sang  et  les  tresors.  II 
aurait  voulu  qii'une  si  importante  conqucte  fut 
tombee  "  en  des  mains  qui  eussent  doucement 
poli  ce  qu'on  pouvait  y  trouver  de  sauvage,  et  de- 
veloppe  les  bonnes  semences  que  la  nature  y  avail 
produites."  Yonix  impuissans  !  la  hache  eu- 
ropeenne  n'a  ces.se  de  poursuivre  riiomme  des 
ibrels  ;  et  bientot  il  ne  restera  de  ces  nations 
proscrites  que  les  souvenirs  conserves  par  leurs 
oppresseurs. 

L'humanite,  la  moderation,  la  justice,  voila  done 
le  fondement  sur  lequel  repose  Unite  le  philosophic 
de  Montaigne;  "philosophic  pratique  et  non  osten- 
tatrice  et  parliere;"  car  il  ne  vent  point  qu'on 
fasse  une  science  de  la  morale,  un  art  dc  la  sa 
gesse  ;  et  qu'il  soil  necessaire  d'apprendre  en 
forme  de  syllogisme  ce  qui  tient  a  1'essence  meme 
de  la  nature  humaine.  II  desire  que  la  sagesse 
regne  dans  les  mceurs  ;  qu'elle  se  change  en  habi 
tude,  et  soit  plutot  eu  seutimens  ou  meme  en  sen 
sations  qu'en  paroles.  II  conseille  d'enseigner  la 
sagesse  aux  enfans  comme  on  leur  enseigne  a  se 
servir  de  leurs  facultes  physiques  ;  d'en  teindre 
leur  ame  et  non  de  Pen  arroser;  de  leur  apprendre 
a  etre  plutot  qu'a  paraitre.  Tout  ce  que  la  raison 
perfectionee  peut  conseiller  de  plus  utile  pour 
former  des  hommes  et  des  citoyens;  tout  ce  que 
1'experience  nous  a  revile  sur  ce  sujet  important, 
vous  le  trouvez  dans  Montaigne.  II  ne  fut  point 
ecoute  de  ses  contemporains  ;  il  les  avail  devances 


de  trop  loin  pour  qu'ils  pussent  I'entendre  ;  mais 
il  parlail  pour  tons  les  ages  ;  le  jour  devait  arriver 
ou  il  serait  compris,  ct  quelques  lines  des  produc 
tions  philosophiques  les  plus  estimees  du  dernier 
siecle  ne  soul  que  le  commenlaire  de  ses  pensees. 
C'esl  en  etfel  dans  ce  siecle,  epoque  de  gout  et 
de  justice  litteraire,  que  le  nierite  de  Montaigne  a 
ete  geiieralemenl  recounu.  Les  verites  qu'il  avail 
deposees  dans  son  livre  furent  recueillies  par  des 
ecrivains  du  premier  ordre,  et  reparureiit  avec  de 
nouveaux  developpemeiis  et  une  force  nouvelle. 
Tons  les  genres  de  litu-rature  s'enrichircnt  de  ce 
precieiix  heritage,  et,  jusques  dans  la  pocsie,  vous 
retrouvcz  I'lnlluence  de  ce  genie  vigoreux  et,  inde- 
pendant.  Toutefois,  j'ose  le  dire  avec  assurance, 
c'est  h.  nous  qu'il  appartient  d'apprecier  Montaigne 
et  de  le  mettre  a  son  rang;  une  terrible  experience 
nous  a  donne  des  lumieres  qui  nianquaient  a  nos 
devanciers;  nous  avonsvu  rhonn::e  aux  prises  a\ce 
toutes  les  passions;  nous  avons  vu  cet  clre  A-^cr, 
onduyant  ct  dicers  hut//-  ai.'ti.si  bun  mtr  le  vnidc  <juc  tur 
le  plcin,  ct  dc  Vinanite  yue  dc  matiere,  et  nous  p<.u- 
vons  assurer  que  mil  ne  1'a  mieux  conmi  ct  ne 
Ta  pcint  avec  des  coulcurs  plus  vraies  que  le  phi- 
losophe  du  sci/ieine  siei-le  ;  nous  avons  vu  counne 
lui  qu' il  nc  HC  pint  imayincr  un  pirc  ('tat  dc  choscs 
(jn'uii  la  mechancctc  viatt  a  ctrc  l<'<jiiin,i'  ct  prvndre 
an  c  le  cunyr  dtt  rnuyiNtrat  (c  /nnntcau  dc  la  i-crtii. 
\'oila  de  ces  traits  dont  jusqu'a  nous  on  n'a  pre- 
senti  toute  la  veriti'.  Plus  on  1'era  de  jirogrcs 
dans  la  science  de  1'homme,  plus  les  philosophes 
seront  etonnes  de  la  superiorite  (le  Montaigne  :  et 
Tun  sera  force  d'avouer  (jue  scs  K-^-ais  sont  ie  livre 
dcs  sages  et  de  ceux  qui  veiilent  k-  devenir. 

Kst-ce  la,  dira-t-on,  ce  pcnsenr  temer-ure  que 
taut  de  voix  out  accu>e  de  pyrrhonisme  ?  quel  fut 
dont  le  sceptiei>me  de  Monlaigne  '.'  1'  aut-il  \ous  la 
dire  !  11  pensait  (jue  1'autorite  de  la  coutume  n'esl 
pas  toujours  cc-lle  de  la  raison  ;  "  et  que  les  choses 
inconnues  sont  le  vrai  champ  de  limposture ;"  il 
attacmait  le  dit-u  meme  de  la  science  scolastiqne, 
"  eel  Aristote  dont  la  doctrine  servait  alors  de  loi 
magislrale,  quoiqu'a  1'aventure  elle  fut  aussi  fausse 
qii'une  autre."  Done  d'une  imagination  sage  el 
vigoureuse,  il  devoilait  les  erreurs  de  cettc  autrc 
imagination  qui  trouble  le  repos  des  hommes,  ei 
remplit  le  monde  de  credulites  et  de  vaines  ter 
reurs  ;  cnfin  il  donnait  a  la  morale  1'autorite  de  la 
raison,  a  une  epoque  ou  la  raison  etait  muette  el  la 
morale  sans  pouvoir.  C'est  ainsi  que  Montaigne 
etait  sceptique.  II  employait  le  doute  comme  le 
seul  instrument  donl  le  philosophe  ]»i\l  se  servir 
pour  teparer  la  verite  du  mensonge.  II  porta  dans 
les  sciences  morales  le  meme  espril  que  Bacon,  le 
plus  illustre  de  ses  contemporains,  introduisit 
dans  les  sciences  physiques.  En  soumettant  les 
anciennes  erreurs  a  rexamcn  de  la  raison,  ils  out 
contribue  1'un  et  1'autre  a  repandre  en  Europe  cet 
amour  du  vrai,  ce  besoin  de  connaissances  posi- 
lives  qui  dirigcnl  vers  un  bul  noble  el  utile  les 
forces  reunies  de  Tesprit  humain.  L'union  de  la 
philosophic  avec  les  sciences  et  la  morale,  fut 
1'ouvrage  de  ces  deux  hommes  qui,  negliges  de 
leurs  contemporains,  n'onl  ete  jugcs  avec  equite 
que  plus  d'un  siecle  apres  leur  rnort  ;  et,  par  une 
etonnante  conformite  dans  leur  destinee,  la  gloire 
de  Montaigne  a  trouve  ses  premiers  defenseurs 
dans  la  palrie  de  Bacon,  et  la  renommee  de  cilui- 
ci  n'est  arrivee  a  toute  sa  hauteur  qu'apres  ete  ap- 
puyee  du  suffrage  des  philosophes  tr.u.cais. 

Depuis  deux  siecles  des  homines  d'un  rare  me- 
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rite  out  ecrit  sur  la  morale  avec  force  et  avec  genie. 
Pascal,  ecrivain  sublime,  ne  s'arrete  qu'en  trem- 
blant  dans  les  regions  superieures  de  la  pensee. 
II  refuse  me  me  le  secours  de  la  raison,  semblable  i 
a  un  voyageur  qui,  se  trouvant  suspendu  sur  le 
bord  d'uue  abime,  ferine  les  yeux  devarit  les  pro- 
fondeurs  dont  la  vue  trouble  ses  sens  et  enchaine 
son  courage.  Pascal  n'echappe  au  desespoir  qu'en 
se  ivfugiaut  dans  le  sein  de  la  religion  qui  ne  fit 
jamais  uue  pins  illustre  conquete.  La  memo,  il  ne 
peut  de  rassurer  qu'en  s'attachant  aux  doctrines 
ascetiques  dans  leur  plus  rigoreuse  abstraction  ;  et 
revient,  ainsi  par  une  route  detournee  a  la  brillante 
chimere  du  stoicisme.*  Philosophe  au  milieu  des 
cours,  observateur  au  sein  des  plaisirs,  la  Roche- 
foucault  a  voulu  rapporter  toutes  les  actions  hu- 
maines  a  un  seul  principe,  sans  s'apercevoir  ou 
sans  avouer  que  ce  principe  toujours  le  memo  en 
apparence  se  modiue  au  fond  par  les  passions 
mernes  qu'il  met  en  mouvement,  et  devient  noble 
ou  vil  suivant  les  effets  qu'il  produit.  La  Bruyere 
traduisit  Theophraste  ;  rnais  ce  fut  de  Montaigne 
qu'il  emprunta  1'idee  piquante  de  mettre  en  action 
les  ridicules  et  les  folies  humaines.  11  n'envisagea 
dans  ia  morale  que  son  influence  sur  la  vie  exte- 
rieure  des  homines  ;  mais  il  traita  cette  partie  en 
maitre ;  et  il  serait  peut-etre  hors  de  tout  parallele 
s'il  eat  etc  aussi  profond  dans  les  vues  generales 
qu 'habile  a  inanier  sa  langue,  et  superieur  dans  les 
details.  Rousseau  est  celui  de  nos  ecrivains  qui 
pour  le  fond  des  choses  se  rapproche  le  plus  do 
Montaigne  ;  et  cependant  quelle  difference  de  1'un 
a  1'aulre  !  II  est  vrai  que  leur  morale  est  fondle 
sur  la  memo  base;  sur  la  nature  de  I'homnie,  et 
sur  les  rapports  qui  1'unissent  a  ses  semblables.  II 
est  encore  vrai  qu'ils  out  exerce  tous  les  deux  une 
grande  autorite  sur  les  esprits  ;  mais  1'effet  dans 
Rousseau  tient  plus  au  sentiment,  et  dans  Mon 
taigne  a  la  pensee  ;  aussi  1'un  a-t-il  excite  plus 
d'enthousiasme  et  1'autre  plus  d'estime.  Montaigne 
remonte  aux  principes  avec  plus  de  sagacite ; 
1'autre  excelle  dans  Part  de  developper  ces  memes 
principes,  et  d'en  faire  sortir  toutes  les  verites  qu'ils 
renferment.  La  philosophic  du  premier  est  plus 
ferme,  plus  inaccessible  aux  prejuges  ;  celle  du  se 
cond  plus  seduisante,  lors  meme  qu'elle  penche 
vers  1'erreur.  Leur  imagination  fut  egalement 
forte  et  brillante ;  mais  cette  faculte  domine  dans 
Rousseau,  tandis  que  dans  Montaigne  elle  est  tou 
jours  docile  et  soumise  a  la  raison.  Ce  dernier 
laisse  des  traces  lumineuses  sur  tous  les  senders 
qu'il  parcourt ;  comme  les  anciens,  il  porte  en  lui 
meme  cette  lumiere  philosophique  qui  se  reflechit 
si  vivement  dans  ses  ecrits.  Rousseau  semble  pro- 
duire  la  lumiere  qu'il  emprunte ;  cependant  elle 
1'abandonne  quelquefois  ;  alors  il  s'egare  et  se  perd 
dans  1'exageration.  On  admirera  toujours  dans  ses 
ouvrages  la  perfection  du  style,  le  talent  de  fortifier 
la  raison  par  1'eloquence ;  on  y  cherchera  ces  traits 
passionnes,  ce  langage  du  coaur  ou  tous  ses  mys- 
teres  sont  reveles.  Mais  on  lira  Montaigne  pour 
s'instruire ;  pour  exercer  sa  pensee  au  travail  de 
la  meditation ;  pour  apprendre  a  supporter  avec 
courage  les  revers  de  la  fortune  et  les  accidens  de 
la  vie.  Considered  comme  peintures  du  cosur  hu- 


main,  Rousseau  a  represented  la  passion  de  1'amour 
avec  une  force  et  une  chaleur  inconnues  aux  an 
ciens  ;  Montaigne  a  peint  1'amilie  avec  les  traits 
simples  touchant  et  sublimes  de  1'eloquence  an 
tique.  La  maniere  dont  ils  out  parle  d'eux-memes 
explique  la  difference  de  leur  caractere  et  de  lours 
vues.  En  lisant  les  aveux  de  1'un,  vous  etes  tou 
jours  occupe  de  1'auteur  ;  1'autre  en  se  devoilant  a 
vos  yeux  vous  ramdne  toujours  a  vous  meme. 
Vous  ecoutez  Rousseau  avec  1'interet  qu'inspirent 
le  malheur  et  le  genie  ;  mais  vous  etes  le  confident 
intime  et  1'ami  de  Montaigne.  Ces  deux  grands 
moralistes  out  acquis  des  droits  incontestables  a  la 
reconnaissance  des  hommes ;  toutefois  puisque  Tun 
u'a  pas  ete,  comme  1'autre,  prive  de  modeles  dans 
sa  langue,  et  superieur  a  son  siecle,  je  pencherais  a 
croire  que  si  le  premier  est  plus  parfait  comme 
ecrivain,  le  second  est  plus  estimable  comme  phi 
losophe;  et  je  concevrais  plus  aisement  Montaigne 
a  la  place  de  Rousseau,  que  celui-ci  a  la  place  de 
Montaigne. f 

Plus  heureux  que  Rousseau,  parce  qu'il  depen- 
dait  moins  de  1'opinion  des  autres,  et  qu'il  conserva 
toujours  plus  d'empire  sur  lui-meme,  Montaigne  ne 
fut  expose  ni  aux  attaques  de  la  haine  ouvertement 
declare  e,  ni  a  ces  delations  tenebreuses,  anno  eter- 
nelle  de  la  bassesse  et  de  1'hypocrisie.  Mais  apres 
sa  mort  il  a  eu  la  gloire,  comme  tant  d'autres  phi- 
losophes,  d'avoir  pour  ennemis  tous  les  hommes 
attaches  a  1'erreur  par  ignorance,  par  interet,  ou 
par  orgueil.  Si  dans  sa  retraite,  lorsqu'il  cherchait 
a  eclairer  son  siecle,  la  calomnie  cut  eleve  sa  voix 
centre  lui ;  sans  doute  il  aurait  repondu  comme 
Socrate,  son  maitre  et  son  module  :  "  qu'on  exa 
mine  ma  vie  entiere,  voila  mon  apologie."  C'est 
aussi  la  seule  reponse  que  nous  ferons  a  ses  enne 
mis.  Voyons  done  si  la  conduite  de  1'homine  a 
dementi  les  principes  du  moraliste.  Tout  ce  qui 
peut  servir  a  la  faire  connaitre,  se  trouve  renferme 
dans  le  seul  livre  qui,  suivant  ses  propres  expres 
sions,  "  soit  consubstantiel  a  son  auteur."  S'il 
est  difficile  de  la  peindre,  il  est  aise  de  le  montrer. 

Les  premiers  mouvemens  du  cceur,  les  premiers 
essais  de  i'intelligence  laissent  dans  1'ame  une  im 
pression  ineffaceable  ;  et  le  seul  moyen  de  former 
des  hommes  vertueux  serait  peut-etre  de  ne  leur 
preparer  des  1'enfance  que  des  souvenirs  purs,  en 
ne  leur  offrant  que  des  exemples  de  vertu.  L'edu- 
cation  de  Montaigne  confirme  cette  idee.  La  raison 
naissante  fut  soustraite  a  1'influence  des  prejuges 
qui  regnaient  autour  de  lui.  Son  pere  le  scpara, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  de  sa  nation  et  de  son  siecle,  et  le 
reudit  contemporain  des  heros  et  des  sages  de  1'an- 
tiquite.  Rome  libre  et  vertueuse  devint  sa  patrie  ; 
la  langue  de  Virgile  et  de  Ciceron  lui  fournit  les 
signes  de  ses  pn  mieres  idees ;  et  ce  fut  ainsi  qu'il 
contracta  1'habitude  de  penser  avec  justesse,  de 
s'exprimer  avec  encrgie,  et  d'agir  avec  rectitude. 
On  etait  peut-etre  loin  de  prevoir  tous  les  effets 
qu'un  tel  plan  d'education  devait  produire.  Mon 
taigne  entra  dans  le  monde  comme  dans  un  pays 
etranger  dont  il  fut  oblige  d'etudier  la  langue,  les 
habitudes,  et  les  mceurs.  On  essaya  de  1'y  fixer ; 
mais  il  reconnut  bientot  que  nulle  place  ne  con- 
venait  a  son  caractere  forme  pour  1'independance. 


*  Lise'z  les  Pensees  de  Pascal,  chap,  i.,  centre  Pindiffe"- 
rence  des  Athees.  Lisez  aussi  sa  vie,  par  Madame  Peiier. 
En  voyant  les  efforts  incroyables  que  fit  Pascal  pour  arriver 
&  cet  6.ta.t  d'impassibilite  qu'il  regardait  comme  un  e  at  de 
perfection,  on  ne  peut  s'empecher  de  plaindre  son  erreur,  et 


de  gemir  sur  la  faiblesse  humaine  et  sur  le  sort  d'un  si  beau 
genie. 

t  On  reconnaitra  dans  cette  demure  phrase  une  tournute 
imitee  de  Montaigne. 
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II  ne  se  jeta  point  dans  la  solitude  ;  inais  il  se  tit 
line  retraite  interieure  ou  il  pouvait  en  quehjuo 
sorte  rctirer  son  ame  au  milieu  des  plai-irs  du 
monde,  el  indue  de  1'agilation  des  cours.  DCS 
passions  vives  troublercnt  son  repos:  Pamonr,  "  ce 
mal  qui  peut-etre  cst  un  *  bien,"  lui  tit  souil'rir. 
dit-il,  "  toutcs  les  rages  que  les  poe'tes  disent  advenir 
a  ceux  qui  s'y  laissent  aller  sans  or'lre  et  sans  me- 
sure."  Mais  ii  avait  une  ame  trop  forte  pom-  cedcr 
l.'ichement  a  la  tyrannic  des  passions.  II  ne  chercha 
point,  il  est  vrai,  a  etoiiiier  cette  flamme  celeste 
qui  domic  taut  d'empire  a  la  bcauie.  et  taut  de 
charmc  aux  heures  les  plus  donees  de  la  vie  :  die 
echauHa  son  crcur  sans  eb'ouir  sa  raison.  Cefu? 
toujoiirs  pour  lui  un  commerce  plcin  d'attraits  que 
celui  iles  belles  et  honnctes  feinnies;  mais  ii  >a\ait 
(pie  c'cst  un  commerce  "  «\\  i!  faut  se  teiiir  un  pen 
sur  ses  gardes."  Au  demeurant,  il  faisait  grand 
compte  dc  Pesprit.  '' pourvu  que  le  corps  n'cii  fut 
p. is  a  dire  ;  car,  a  repondrc  en  conscience,  .-i  Puiie 
ou  Priutre  des  deux  beanies  devait  necessairement 
y  faillir,  il  cut  choisi  de  quitter  plutt'.t  la  spiritudle." 
Ces  pen-ces  plus  vraies  ijuc  sentimentales  olldise- 
ront  peut-etrc  la  de!i<  ates-e  de  notre  sieclc  ;  mais. 
dans  la  vie  comme  dans  les  ecrits  dc  Montaigne, 
on  troiive  Phistdrc  et  non  le  roman  du  ciour  hu- 
.'iiain.  Si  les  di.-conrs  familiors  de  Socrate  nous 
daient  parvenus  tcls  (pie  ses  disciples  out  du  les 
entendre.  lorsqu'i!  feeondail  par  la  pui--ai:ce  dc  sa 
raison  Ics  ^ennes  intcllectuels  qui  resteiit  inactifs 
au  fond  des  ames  ;  nous  y  trouverions  sans  doute 
une  analogic  frappantc  avec  les  K-<ais.  qui  sont 
au--i  des  coiivcrsalions  d'ini  onlrc  superieur. 

("c-.t  d'aj'iv-  cet  oiivrau'e  qu'on  pent  )iiurcr  qud 
charme  et  qud  interet  devait  oil'rir  le  commerce 
intime  dc  ce  vrai  philosophe,  lor-qiie  "  se  niettanl 
au  ddiors  t  t  en  evidence."  ii  se  livrait  tout  entier 
a  Pamitie.  L'orgudl.  qui  tend  a  isoler  Ics  homines. 
ft  cette  cspfce  dc  reserve  dedaigneuse  (pii  scrt  trop 
souveiit  de  voile  a  la  mediocrite.  n'etaient  point  a 
son  usaiiv.  Mais  dans  Ics  conferences  indue  les 
plus  sericiiscs  qu'il  iiommait  "i'exereicc  des  aim  s." 
il  clesirait  (pie  lc  plai.-ir  se  jcignit  a  Pinstruction. 
Son  esprit  vif.  eel, lire.  "  prime-sal:  ier,"  se  tournait 
sans  dl'ort  vers  la  verite,  comme  ccrtaincs  plantes 
se  toiirnent  vers  le  solcil.  II  n'oubliait  jamais  la 
(lignite  qui  convient  a  Phoinme  <pie  ses  lumid'cs  et 
ses  talens  si-parent  du  vulgaire  ;  d  il  trouvait  "qne 
de  servir  de  spectacle  aux  grands,  et  faire  a  Pi  mi 
jiarade  de  son  esprit  et  de  son  caquet.  c'est  un  me 
tier  tres-messeanl  a  un  hommc  d'honneur."  LC 
vrai  moyen  de  connaitre  son  caractere  est  d'cx- 
aminer  la  conduite  qu'il  a  teniie  dans  1-s  em en- 
stances  dilliciles  ou  il  fut  place.  On  le  verra  ion- 
jours  sensible,  eleve,  gdidciix.  II  avait  juge  la 
gloire  ;  et  s'il  Pa  desire,  c'est  pour  a-socicr  a  .-on 
immortalite  le  meilleur  des  pd-es  et  le  plusvtr- 
tueux  des  amis.  Si.  contre  son  inclination  pariicu- 
lid'C,  il  obeit  a  la  continue,  et  quVm  iui  cheisi-Mj 
une  femme,  il  regarde  Paccomplisscment  des  de 
voirs  domestiques  conime  lc  but  principal  de  la  vie. 
S'il  est  employe  comme  mediateur  entre  les  chi  ;'s 
des  partis  contraires,  il  ne  connait  d'autre  politique 
que  la  bonne  foi.  "  II  marche  partout  la  tele 
haute,  le  visage  et  le  annr  ouvert."  Tandis  quo  le 
crime  triomphe.  et  que  l-'S  lois  se  taisent.  il  ne 
ohcrche  d'autre  garantie  pour  sa  surcte  personnclle 
que  sa  conhance  memo  et  le  noble  abandon  do  la 
vertu.  Appt'lt1  deux  t'ois,  paries  suttVasres  libres  de 
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ses  concitoyens,  a.  la  premiere  magistrature  d'une 
ville  illuslree,  depuis  long-temps,  par  des  hommes 
de  merite  dans  tous  les  genres,  il  remplit  avec  cou 
rage  et  avec  honneur  des  fonctions  que  les  circon- 
stances  rendaient  si  pemblcs.  II  calma  Pagitation 
des  c-sprits,  sut  maintcnir  la  tranquillite  publique, 
ct  rcntra  dans  la  vie  privce  avec  des  souvenirs  ex 
empts  de  remords.  Ses  plus  ardens  ennemis  n'ont 
ose  dement ir  le  teinoignagc  qu'il  s'est  rendu  a  lui- 
mdne  apres  une  cpreuve  aussi  decisive.  "  C'est  pas 
un  K'ger  j)lai.-ir."  >  \Vrie-t-il,  "do  se  sentir  preserve 
de  la  contagion  d'un  siecle  gate,  et  dire  en  soi  : 
(pii  me  v<  rrait  jusques  dans  Pame,  encore  nc  me 
trouverait-il  coupable  ni  de  Pallliction  et  mine  de 
pi  rs<  rue.  ni  de  vengeance  ou  d'envie,  ni  d'olfense 
'  s  l,,is.  ni  de  faute  a  ma  jiarole.  Ces 
tt'moignages  dc  ia  conscience  plaisent,  et  nous  est 
grand  bOnelice  que  cette  esjouissance  naturdle, 
scul  paiement  qui  jamais  ne  nous  manque." 

•Je  ]e  demande  avec  c  nliance  :  n'est  ce  pas  la 
Pefl'usion  d'une  aim.'  iiiirc  :  n'y  reconnaisscz-vous 
pas  Paccent  niodc.~,tc  dc  la  vi'ritc  ''  Cette  franchise 
nY.-t  plus  dans  ncs  nueurs.  On  jiarle  rareinent 
de  son  proprc  merite.  et  plus  rareinent  encore  du 
UK  rile  des  autres.  a  nioins  d'un  intdvl  bien  posi- 
tif;  mais,  ccttc  reserve,  qui  maintieiit  la  ]iaix  entre 
toutcs  les  pretensions,  n'est  peut-etre  qu'un  refine 
ment  de  I'amour-propre,  ct  que  lc  voile  tiansparent 
dc  l'<  rgueil.  Ce  no  fut  done  qu'aprcs  avoir  paye 
sa  dt  tie  d(>  citoyen  (juo  Montaigne  ch'Tcha  la 
solitude  et  lc  repos.  Dan-  sa  retraite  ouverte  a 
tons  le.-  partis,  et  comme  il  s'exprimc  lui-meme, 
"  viei  . . "  i!  s'oll're  a  mon  imagination,  lei 

(|u'on  homme  plate  .-ur  un  tour  dcNce.  qui  con- 
templc'  l'occ;ui  battu  de  la  tempde.  prc-ente  des 
feiix  salutaires  aux  na\  iiraienrs  errans  dans  lea 
tcnebres,  et  plaint  lc  sort  des  malheureux  qu'il  ne 
])cut  seeourir.  et  ipic  Ics  vagues  soulevees  brisent 
sur  les  ecueils.  On  ne  saurait  trop  admirer  cetle 
philanthropic  naturdh;  cpii  me  parait  le  trail  le 
plus  frappant  de  son  caractere  it  dc  ses  ecrits. 
Ah  !  sans  doute.  cette  pieuse  humanite  a  son  ori- 
gine  dans  le  cdjiir  ;  mais  die  s'aecroil  el  devient 
l>lus  active  par  la  culture  des  let  Ires  et  de  la  phi 
losophic.  Oui.  Pdude  bien  diri^ec-  ailmieit  les 
niicurs,  modcre  les  passions,  et  nous  familiarise 
avec  tons  les  scntimi  us  vertueux.  C'esl  a  Petude 
(Uie  Montaigne  avait  recours  pour  charmer  .-a  so 
litude  et  consoler  s,aviellesse.  "  s. •>  Livres  etaient 
la  meilleure  munitiuii  qu'il  out  trouvee  en  cet 
humain  voyaze." 

("cst  dan-  cc  commerce  intime  avec  les  grands 
homines  de  rantlquite  <pi'il  reposait  son  ame,  fa- 
tiguce  du  spectacle  des  malheurs  publics,  apprenait 
a  soutt  nir  le  poids  de  la  mau\ai.-e  fortune;  et  >e 
donnait  a  lui-meme  "  rendezvous  a  sa  derniere 
heure,  ponrjuger  ses  opinions  et  sa  vie  entiere." 

J'aime  a  me  le  re])re-ei.ter  td  qu'il  se  point  lui- 
nieme  "  feuilletant  a  cette  heure  un  livre,  a  cette 
h<  ure  un  autre;  ^ans  ordre  et  sans  dessein,  a 
pieces  dcscousues ;  tantnt  revant,  tantot  enregis- 
trant  sf-s  songes." 

Je  cite  ses  propres  paroles;  dies  rappellent  a 
Pe.-prit  ces  songes  quo  Ics  ancicns  respectaient 
comme  les  revelations  d'une  intelligence  sup6- 
rieure.  On  reprochc  a  Montaigne  de  revenir  trop 
souvent  sur  lui-memc;  ct  Ton  oublie  "  qu'il  s'ctait 
fait  la  matiere  de  son  livre."  Pour  moi.  je  vou- 
drais  qu'il  cut  ecrit  Phistoirc  de  sa  vie  comme 
colic  de  ses  pensees.  Avec  quel  interet  nc  le  sui- 
vrions  nous  pas  dans  une  cour  elegante  et  corrom- 
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pue,  devote  et  licencieuse,  ou  regnait  cette  Medicis 
qui    confondit  Pintrigue   avec    la   politique,    et  la 
cruaute  avec  la  force.     Que   ne   puis-je  retrouver 
les  details  de  ses  entrevues  avec  ce  due  de  Guise, 
personnage  d'une  stature  hero'ique,  a  qui  peut-etre 
il  n'a  manque  qu'urie  volonte  plus  ferme  pour  fon 
der  une  dynastic  royale  ;  avec  cet  immortel  Henri, 
auquel  rien  ne  manqua  pour  faire  le  bonheur  de 
son  peuple  !      J'aimerais  a  savoir   en   quelles  cir- 
conslances  les  vapcurs   de  Pambition  out  pu  fer- 
menler    dans  une    tele    aussi    forte    que    celle    de 
Monlaigne  ;  en   quelle  occasion   il   fut  decor e   de 
1'ordre  du  Prince,  a  une  epoque  ou  il  etait  encore 
honorable  de  le  recevoir.     Combien  je  me  plairais 
a  le  suivre  lorsque,  sord  pur  du  sejour  de   la  cor 
ruption,  il  parcourt  diflerentes  contrees,  olanl  par- 
tout   le   masque  des  homines  et  des  choses.     Ses 
voyages,  qu'une  ardente  curiosite  a  tires  de  Poubli, 
ne   sont    qu'un   simple   ilineraire.      Toutefois,    je 
relrouve  Montaigne  lorsqu'  arrive  dans  Pancienne 
palrie  des  m  ait  res  du  monde,  il  recoil  le  litre  de 
citoyen   remain   qui   n'avail   plus   rien    d'il lustre, 
mais  qu'il  preferait  a  tons  les  autres :  tant  le  nom 
seul  de  Rome   charmait  son   imagination  remplie 
des  grands  souvenirs  de  Panliquite!     A  peine  a-l- 
il  louche  celle  terre  des  heros,  que  son  genie  s'en- 
flamme  el  que  son  cceur  s'emeut.     On  le  prendrail 
pour  un  voyageur  long-temps  eloignc  de  sa  patrie, 
qui  ne  rclrouverail  a  son  retour,  ni  les  amis  qu'il 
y  avail  laisses,  ni  les   chef-d'eouvres   des  arts  qui 
la    decoraient  ;    il   erre  parmi    ces   debris    comme 
Pombre   de  quelque  vieux  Romain,  chcrchant  dc 
lous  cotes,  et  ce  senat  arbitre  des  rois.  ou  les  tak-ns 
firent  une  si  longue  alliance  avec  la  vertu ;  et  ce 
forum    ou  la   parole   exercak    une    autorite    sans 
limiles ;    el  ce   Capitole    dominateur   ou   tous  les 
Dieux  de  Punivers  etaient  convoques  par  le  genie 
de  Rome.     Tout   avail  disparu,  jusqu'aux   mines 
de  ces  augustes  monumens.     Montaigne  doute  s'il 
voit  le  lornbeau  de  Pantique  souveraine  des  nations, 
el  crainl  que  sa  sepulture  memo  ne  soil  ensevelie. 
II  en  conlemple  les  moindres  vesliges  avec  un  en- 
Ihousiasme   mele  de  regrels.     Ce  ful  avec  peine 
qu'il  abandonna  eel  ancien  theatre  de  Pheroisme 
et  de  la  gloire  ;  et  il  s'arracha  de  Rome  comme  on 
s'exile   de    sa  patrie.     Quelque   temps   apres  son 
retour  en  France,  le  fanatisme  religieux,  se  rani- 
manl   avec    une    nouvelle   fureur,    ebranla   Petal 
jusques  dans  ses  fondemens.     Deux  cultes  rivaux, 
aveugles  dans  leurs  haincs,  cruels  dans  leurs  ven 
geances,  se  disputaient  les  lambeaux  ensanglanles 
de  la  monarchic  ;  el  les  lorches  de  la  revoke   al- 
lumees  a  Rome  et  a  Madrid  repandaienl  au  loin 
Pincendie  el  la  mort.     Un  autre  fleau  se  joignil  a 
celui  des  guerres  civiles.     La  peste  ravagea  ce  que 
le  glaive  avail  epargne.     Les  champs  inculles  se 
depeuplercnt,  et  la  famine  vint  mettre  le  comble 
aux  malheurs  publics.*     Ce  fut  alors  que  la  relraite 
du  sage  ful  viole  pour  le  premiere  Ibis.     Alleinl 
d'une  infirmile  douloureuse,  Monlaigne  erra  quel 
que  lemps  avec  sa  famille,  ivayant  d'autrc   appui 
que  la  philosophic  qui  ne  Pabandonna  jamais,  et 
ne  sachanl  ou  Irouver  un  asile  conlre  lanl  de  cala- 
mites  reunies.     Enfin  la  France  respira  de  nouveau 
sous  Padminislralion  palernelle  du  meilleur  des  rois. 
Montaigne  revit  ses  foyers,  el  ne  songea  plus  qu'a 

*  Montaigne  fait  une  peinture  rffrayente  de  ces  temps 
malheureux.  I;  ne  fut  alors  respectf:  par  aucun  parti:  "  Je 
fus,"  dit-il,  "  pe!au(  i  k  toutes  mains.  J'etais  Gibelin  aux 
Guclfes,  et  Guelf  aux  Gibelins." 


jouir  du  repos ;  el  de  celte  paix   de  Pame,  douce 
recompense  de  la  verlu.     Tout  se  reparait  autour 
de  lui ;  mais  il  avail  fail  une  de  ces  pertes  qui  ne 
peuvenl  se  reparer,  el  donl  le  souvenir,  adouci  par 
le  temps,  est  encore  un  des  charmes  de  Pexistence. 
II  avail  survecu  a  son  ami ;  mais  si  la  Boe'tie  ne 
vivait  plus  pour  lui,  il  vivait  pour  la  Boe'tie ;  tt  le 
soiu  de  sauver  de   Poubli  la  memoire    d'un   ami  si 
vivemenl  regrette.  etait  la  plus   douce   occupation 
de  ses  loisirs.     C'est  a  ce  soin  religieux  que   nous 
devons  le  beau  chapitre  de  Pamitie   ou  Montaigne 
s'eleve    au-dessus     de    toute    comparison.       Aussi 
methodique  que  Porateur  romain,  Montaigne  Pem- 
porle  sur  lui  par  la  cluileur  et  la  verite   des  senti- 
mens.     Ses  pensees,  ses  paroles  mo'me,  out  quelque 
chose  de   sacrc.     Ces  mouvemens   passiones  ;  ces 
retours  frcquens  sur  lui-meme  et  sur  son  ami ;  cet 
abandon  d'une  ame    i'ortement    emue  ;  lout   s'im- 
prime    dans    le    cceur,    lout    saisil    Pimagination. 
Jamais  1'eloquence  du  sentiment  n'a  produit  lanl 
d'eii'et ;  jamais  le  langage  de  Pamitie  ne  fut  plus 
sublime.     Heureux  qui  pent  le  comprendre,  plus 
heureux  qui  peul  Pinspirer !     L'amitie,  telle  que 
Montaigne  et  la  Boe'tie  Pont  eprouvee.  cette  union 
intime  de  deux  esprils  eclaires,  de  deux  umes  ver- 
tueuscs  etonne  aujourd'hui  notre  faiblesse  et  noire 
i  sterile   t'goismc.      Ce   fut  au    fond  de   leur    cceur 
qu'ils  retrouvercnt  cette  passion  hero'ique  que  nous 
avons  perdue,  et  dont  Pantiquite  nous  a  Iransmis 
quelqucs    touchans    souvenirs.      Montaigne    etait 
I  digne  de  rcnouveler  cette  noble  alliance  du   genie 
j  et  de  la  vertu.     Nul   n'a  rendu   des   services  plus 
i  eminens   a    la  raison   humaine  :    envisage   comme 
moraliste,  il  a  fonde  la  vraie philosophic  en  France; 
considcre  comme  eerivain,  il  a  contribue  aux  pro- 
gres  de  la  langue ;  ami  de  1'ordre  et  des  lois.  il  fut 
sage  sans  ali'cctcr  la  sagcsse,  et  passe  au  travers 
d'une   generation  barbare   et  fanatique,  sans  par- 
ticiper  a  ses  execs  el  a  sa  corruption.     Enfin,  apres 
avoir   eleve    un  monumenl    utilc  aux  homines  el 
glorieux  pour  sa  memoire,   il  vil  arriver  la  mort 
avec  la  tranqnillite  d'un  philosophe  qui,  pendant 
toule  sa  vie.  avail  appris  a  mourir.     Fidele  a  ses 
principcs,    il    fink    comme    Socrate,    "  en  se  con- 
formanl  aux  f aeons  ct  formes  rccucs  autour  dc  lui." 
et  sa  derniere   pensee  fut  un  dernier  hommage  a 
la  religion  dc  ses  peres. 

Apres  avoir  ressemble  les  traits   principaux   qui 

m'ont  paru   caracteriscr    Montaigne,  j'oserai  dire 

comme  lui:  "  C'est  ici  un  ouvrage  de  bonne  foi." 

j  Tel  il  s'est  montre  a  mes   regards;   tel   je   Pai  re- 

presente  aux  votres  sans  chcrchcr  a  exagerer,  par 

le  faste  des  paroles,  le  merite  d'un  homme  ennemi 

de  toule  espece  d'exageration.     Comment  aurais- 

jc  pu  oulrager.  par  la   flatteric,   les  manes  de  ce 

philosophe  qui,  dans  son  livre,  a  condarnne  d'avance 

les  flatteurs    par    ces    expressions    remarquables  : 

"  Je  reviendrais  volonticrs  de  1 'autre  monde  pour 

dementir  celui  qui  me  presenlerail  sous  une  aulre 

j  forme    que  la  mienne,  ful-ce    pour    m'honorer." 

Pourquoi    ce    vccu   d'une    ame   elevee    ne  peut-il 

s'accomplir  ?      Que   n'esl-il   en   mon   pouvoir  de 

ranimer  sa  cendre  ?     Yous  le  verricz  paraitre  ray- 

!  onnant  de  gloire  au  milieu  de  vous  ;  el,  s'il  m'etail 

permis  de  lui  addresser  quelques  mots,  je  lui  dirais 

au  nom  de  tous  les  amis  de  la  verile  :   "  Jouis  de 

la  reconnoissance  des  homines  de  bien.     Entends 

la  voix  des   siecles  qui  le  place   au  premier  rang 

j  des    ecrivains    philosophies !      Comme  ces  ancicns 

j  genies  donl  tu  fus  Padmiraleur   ct   le   rival    lu  as 

I  survecu  a  ta  langue,  et  tes  pensees  sont  venues  \\ 
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cher  vers  elle.  C'ost  le  niouvcment  naturel  de 
Montaigne.  II  vicnt  a  nous  le  premier,  en  nous 
montrant  les  imperfections  de  son  esprit,  ses  erreurs, 
ses  torts,  ses  petites-es  ;  m;iis  jamais  il  n'a  rien  de 
bas  ni  de  eriminel  a  nous  reveler;  et  ce  bonheur, 
ou  cette  discretion,  me  pa  rait  plus  utile  pour  le 
"iecteur,  ([lie  la  franchise  trop  pen  incsuree  de  Rous 
seau.  .)  "apprends  dans  les  aveux  du  premier  qm  lies 
peuvent  etre  les  fautcs  d'un  honnete  homme  ;  ct  si 
j'apprends  a  les  excuser,  en  revanche,  je  m'hahitue 
a  ne  pas  en  coneevoir  d'a'itres  :  mais  ;,<•  erai:,i!  ais, 
en  lisant  Rousseau,  d'arivfer  trop  long-temp-  nu  s 
regards  sur  il  qu'il  i'aiit  toujo-.irs 

tenir  loin  do  soi,  et  dont  ia  peinture  trop    iidele    cst 


ti  ve  pour  la  rai:  on. 

:  a  -  1'art  d'ane- 

antir  les  passions  :    il  reclaim-rait  volontiers,  avec  I. a 
Fontaine,  e 

ccssi  r  t.'<   r'.rrr  in  ./  suit  mot  t.      11  a 

vivre,  cYst-a-dire,  a  gout or  les    plaisirs  q'ie   permet 
la  nature  liien   onlomuY.      Pour   moi,  dit-il.    j'aime 
la  vie  et    la  cultive,  telle    qu'il  a    phi    a    iKeu    nous 
I'octroyer.      II    emit  que  e'est  !e  parti    de  !,t    .. 
et    (pi'on    serait    coupable    autant    que    malheiireux 


a  la  simplicite  de  la  vie  conimune,  nous  y  fixe  par 
un  nouvel  attrait.  et  semble  ne  nous  avoir  eleves 
si  haut  dans  ses  theories  sublimes,  qui  pour  nous 
red  u  ire  avec  plus  d'avantage  a  la  facile  pratique 
des  devoirs  habituels  et  des  vertus  ordinaires. 

(\s  divers  principos  de  condiiite  ne  sont  jamais, 
die/  Montaiune,  enonccs  t n  Iccons  :  il  a  trop  de 
haine  pour  le  t<-n  doctoral  :  n-.ais  cY-t  le  resume 
des  ci  echappor  en  mille  en- 

droits.  11  nous  >  il  ce  qu'il  t'ait.  ee  qa'il  vondrait 
faire.  II  noas  point  ce  (ju  i!  appelle  sa  \erta,  con- 
fessant  que  fV.st  bien  pen  de  eho  e.  et  qne  tout 
I'honi  •  ;',  la  nature  p, uio'  .|n'a  lui. 

(/a    a    trouve    de    l'on:ueil  dans  celte  nieihoile  d'un 

it  centre  de 

tnr.t  ;    elle    n'e?  t    <j'ie    i  i-t  porle   sur  une 

lionnnes  se  r.  sembli  nt  an  fi-nd. 
Mal.yre  1»  -  diti  ;r.  nces  one  nn  t  entre  eu\  l'in('..alite 
di  s  ;  cacteres  et  >  us,  i!  t  st,  si 

je  puis  parlor  ainsi,  un  air  de  famiile  commiin  l\  tons. 
A  mesure  i|ii'on  a  phis  d'esprit.  on  tn.uve.  dit 
1'a-eal,  (|u'il  y  a  plus  d'hommes  oritrin  iu\.  N'cst 
il  ]>a>  e^alenU'Tit  vrai  de  dire  qu'avec  plus  d'esprit 
encore,  on  decouvrirait  riK.r.-.me  itriginal.  dont  tons 
!e>  h"innies  ne  si>i,t  que  di  s  nirincv  s  >-t  des  varit'-tes. 


en  [>artage.      < ),t  J\:i:  i<  rl  /;  ce  <, 

dlllUH  .'.'/•  l/i      ,  '(i/l,  I'll, 

/  out  Ion,  il  a    fait  tout  bun.      ( 


•uvi-nt 


•tr 


eoncoivent  pas  de  vertu    sans  comhat,  et    ji;t;ent    du 
nu'rite    ]>ar    reii'ort.      Ivies    pourraicnt    etiv   ('an-e- 


ne  le  denatitn  nt  jamais  ?  Voila  ec  rpie  Me:,;  liune 
a  \iiu!u  trouver,  it  ce  (pfil  ne  pnuvait  chercher 
(|u'en  lui  nienie.  ('  est  ainsi  ip.i'il  nous  jiiL'eait  c-ii 
s'ajipreciant,  et  iju'il  fa  i  sail  t  imtre  hi-:oirc,  i  u  nous 
racontant  la  sieiine.  3lais  i'ii  nu  n,e  ti  i;ips  cju'il 
etudie  dans  lui  nieme  le  caractere  de  rii'>a,n;e  il 
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([lie  leurs  desirs  emport'  raient  trop  ld:u. 
vent  etre  retennes  pa  ret-  ([u'ellrs  ne 
>'arri'ti-r.  Mais  ^Montaigne  s'addresse  <"i  eeiix 
comme  lui,  ei>rouverent  {»lutnt  les  faiblesses  i 
fureurs  des  ]»a>sions  ;  et  c'est  le  grand  nom 
est  le  conseillo]'  qui  leur  eouvieiit.  I 
pas  sur  leurs  fautes  qui  lui  para'-viit  une  conse- 
quenee  de  leur  nature.  Ii  ne  s'indi^ne  p.-:s  de  eitte 
alternative  de  bien  et  de  mal,  qu'ii  regard  e  eomme 
une  t'ail)!es:-e  dont  il  trouve  !'e\pliealio!i  en  lui- 
meme.  II  ne  desespere  personne,  il  est  nieeontent 
ni  delui,ni  desautres.  Ses  principesne  font  jamais 
se  Veres  :  s'ils  pouvaient  1'etre.  ses  exemples  seraient 
la  pour  nous  d('fem!re  et  nous  rassun  r.  II  nc 
cherclie  done  pas  a  nous  faire  piur  de  vice;  peut- 
etre  ne  cxoit-il  pas  en  avoir  le  droit  ;  mais  il 
s'eiforce  de  nous  si'duire  a  la  vertu.  qu'il  apjielle 
qualite  jthiisante  ct  iiui/f,  1'our  dernier  terme,  il  nous 
propose  le  plaisir,  et  c'est  an  bien  ijii'il  nous  conduit. 
La  Morale  de  Montaigne  nVst  pas  sans  doute 
assez  pari'aite  pour  des  ehivtiei>  ;  il  serait  a  sou- 
haiter  qu'elle  servit  de  guide  a  tons  ceuv  q;ii  n'ont 
pas  le  bonheur  de  1'etre.  Kile  form  era  toujours 
un  bon  eitoyen  et  un  homu  to  homme.  JOlIe  n'est 
pas  fondee  sur  rabneg»tion  de  soi-meme,  mais  elle 
a  pour  premier  principe  la  bienveillanec  envers 
les  autres,  sans  distinction  de  pays,  de  mirurs.  de 
croyanee  religieuse.  Elle  nous  instruit  a  elu'rir  le 
gouvernment  sous  lequel  nous  vivons  a  respecter 
les  lois  aux  quelles  nous  sommes  soumis,  sans  nie- 
priser  le  gouvernment  et  les  lois  des  autres  nations, 
nous  avertissent  de  ne  pas  croire  (pie  nous  avons 
seuls  le  depot  de  la  justice  et  de  la  verite.  Elle 
n'est  pas  heroique,  mais  elle  n'a  rien  de  faihle  : 
souvent  nieme  elle  agrandit,  elle  tnuisjiorte  notre 
ame  par  la  peinture  des  fortes  vertus  de  rartiqnite, 
par  le  mepris  des  choses  mortelles,  et  lYntliousiasnie 
des  grandes  verites.  Mais  bientot  elle  nous  ramene 


on  de  vertus  fautes,  erreurs,  faiblesses,  pensees  ou 
parol.  s  remarquablcs.  De  la  eette  fouk-  nomlire 
de  tmures  ditterentes,  qui  pa-sent  tour  a  tour  devant 
iiosyeu.x.depnis  les  ph  i  lo-oph-  s  d'  A  t  IK'  lies  jn-qu'aux 
sauvages  du  Canada.  Place  an  milieu  de  ee  tableau 
mouvant,  Montaigne  voit  et  entt  nd  tons  les  person- 
lumes,  les  coni'rontant  avec  lui  nieiiie.  et  se  persua- 
dant  de  phis  en  plus  que  la  continue  decide  presqn.-.- 
de  tout  :  qu'il  n'y  a  du  reste  qu'iin  petit  nonibre 
de  choses  a»urees  <|u'i,  fa ut  croire,  qnelques  choses 
probables  qu'il  taut  disuiter.  beaucoup  de  choses 
con  venues  ([ii'il  faut  respecter  jiour  le  bien  general. 
31  ais  si  le  scepticisme  de  Montaigne,  ])lus  modere 
que  celui  de  tant  d'autres  philosophes,  ne  toiuhe 
jamais  aux  principi  s  eonservateurs  de  1'ordre  social, 
sa  ra:-on  en  a  d  autant  ]>lns  de  force  pour  attaqner 
les  prejugt's  ridicules  on  funestes,  dont  ses  contem- 
porains  etaient  infatnes  ;  et  d'abord  n'oublions  pas 
que  le  si  ele  de  Montaigne  etait  encore  le  temps  de 
I'astrologie.  des  sorcier-.  dt  s  faux  miracles,  et  de 
ees  guerres  de  religion,  les  plus  cruelles  de  Unites  ; 
n'oublions  ]>as  que  les  homines  les  plus  respectables 
partageaient  les  erreurs  et  la  credulite  du  vulgaire  ; 
et  (ju'enfin,  ecrivant  plusieiirs  nnnees  aj^res  1'auteur 
des  />.sv:/.s\  le  judieieux  de  Thou  rapportait,  et 
croyait  pent  etre,  toutes  les  absurdites  mervelleuses 
qui  font  rire  de  pitie  dans  un  siecle  eelaire.  Com- 
biun  aimerons-nous  alors  qne  Montaiizne  sache 
trouver  la  cause  de  tant  d'errenrs  dans  notre  cnri- 
osite  et  dans  notre  vanite  !  S'agit-il  d'un  fait  in- 
croyablc  ?  Nous  disons  :  *  (Jvnimcnt  i-xt  ec  (jue  ci'la 
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fait  ?  et  nous  decouvrons  une  raison ;  mais  se 
fait-il  ?  cut  e'te  mieux  dtt.  Une  fois  persuades,  nous 
croyons  que  *  (Test  ouvrage  de  charite  de  pe,  suader 
les  ant  res,  et  pour  ce  faire,  chacun  nc  craint  2)as 
cTaj  outer  de  son  invention  autant  qu'il  en  volt  etre 
necessairc  a  son  conte,  pour  suppleer  a  la  resistance 
et  au  defant  qu'il  pense  etre  en  la  conception  d'au- 
truy.  Et  c'est  ainsi  que  les  sottises  s'accreditent  et 
se  perpetuent.  II  est  des  sottises  qui  ne  sont  que 
ridicules,  il  en  est  d'affreuses.  Montaigne  se  moque 
des  lines,  et  combat  les  autres  avec  les  armes  de  la 
raison  etde  Phurnanite.  II  plaint  ces  malheureuses 
victimes  de  la  superstition  de  leurs  juges  et  de  la 
leur,  qui  s'attribuaient  un  pouvoir  sacrilege  sur 
toute  la  nature,  et  ne  pouvaient  echapper  aux 
flammes  du  bucher. 

On  a  beaucoup  parle  des  paradoxes  de  Montaigne. 
Quelques  uns  surtout  out  rec,u  de  la  plume  d'un 
ecrivain  eloquent  une  celebrite  nouvelle,  qui  nous 
oblige  d'en  rendre  a  leur  veritable  auteur  on  la 
gloire  ou  le  blame.  Personne  n'ignore  que,  dans  le 
fameuse  question  proposee  par  PAcademie  de  Dijon, 
le  philosophe  Genevois,  ea  se  declarant  avec  une 
sorte  d'animosite  le  detracteur  des  Sciences  et  des 
Arts,  en  atfectant  de  les  accuser  en  son  nmn,  ne  fait 
cepcudant  que  repeter  les  reproches  que  1'auteurdes 
Essais  avail  alieguees  deux  siecles  avant  lui.  ,1'a- 
jouterai  qu'en  les  repetant.  il  les  exaucre,  et,  que 
voulant  faire  un  systOme  de  ce  qui  n'est  chez  son 
modele  qu'une  opinion  legerement  hasardee,  comme 
taut  d'autres,  il  s'eloigne  beaucoup  plus  de  la  verite, 
et  tombe  dans  une  plus  choquante  erreur.  II  ot 
permia  d'etre  severe  avec  Rousseau,  la  plus  rigou- 
reuse  censure  n'atteindra  jarnais  jusqu'u  sa  gloire  ; 
ses  admirateurs  merne  peuvent  lui  reprocher  en 
general  d'outrer  les  idees  qu'il  emprunte.  Si  Mon 
taigne  nous  dit  avec  autant  de  verite  que  de  bon- 
hommie  : — Nous  avons  abandonne  nature,  (t  lui 
voulons  apprendrc  sa  Iccon,  elle  qui  nous  menait  si 
heureusement  ct  si  surcment ;  Rousseau  ne  craint 
pas  de  nous  redire: — Tout  cstbicn  sortant  des  mains 
de  rautcur  des  choscs,  tout  degenere  cntre  les  tiiains 
dcr/iomme.  C'est  ainsi  que  1'Emile  pent  souvent 
paraitre  une  exageration  des  idees  de  Montaigne, 
sur  1'education  de  1'enfanee,  et  1'art  de  former  les 
hommes. 

Ce  n'est  pas  que,  sur  plusieurs  points  de  cet  in- 
teressant  sujet,  Rousseau  ne  merite  notre  reconnaiss 
ance,  pour  avoir  renouvelle,  avec  toutes  les  seduc 
tions  de  son  talent,  des  veritcs  utiies  et  trop 
negligees.  La  necessite  de  diriger  avec  soin  les 
premieres  annees  de  Pen  fan  ce,  de  prendre  ses  incli 
nations  des  le  berceau,  et  de  les  conduire,  ou  plu- 
tot  de  les  laisser  aller  au  bien,  sans  gene  et  sans 
effort,  la  grande  importance  de  Peducation  physique, 
les  exercises  du  corps  tournant  au  profit  de  Tame, 
1'art  de  former  la  raison.  en  1'accoutumant  a  si  faire 
des  idees  plutot  que  d'en  recevoir,  Pinutilite  des 
etudes  qui  n'occupent  que  la  memoire,  le  secret  de 
faire  trouver  les  choses  au  lieu  de  les  montrer  :  taut 
d'autres  idees  qui  n'en  sont  pas  moins  vraies  pour 
etre  pen  suivies,  ont  heureusement  passe  desecrits  de 
Montaigne  dans  ] 'ouvrage  de  Rousseau.  Montaigne 
hai'ssait  le  pedantisme,  mais  il  aimait  la  science. 
Quoiqu'il  en  ait  medit  quelque  fois,  il  convient  que 
c'est  un  grand  ornament  et  un  outil  de  mcrveiUeux 
service.  Cependant  ce  qu'il  exige  avant  tout  dans 
un  gouverneur,  c'est  le  jugement.  Je  veux,  dit- 
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il.  qu'il  ait  plutGt  la  tete  Lien  faite  que  bien  plcin. 
Quand  le  gouverneur  aura  forme  le  jugement  de  son 
eleve,  il  pent  lui  permettre  1'etude  de  toutes  les 
sciences.  Noire  ame  s'elargit,d' autant  plus  qu\ile 
se  rcnrplit.  Ce  langage  n'est  pas  celui  d'un  ennemi 
des  lettres.  Et  comment  Montaigne  aurait-il  pu  se 
defendre  de  les  aimer  !  Elles  firent  Poccupation  et 
la  charm e  de  sa  vie;  elles  eleverent  sa  raison  au- 
dessus  de  celle  de  ses  contemporains,  qui  les  etu- 
diaient  aussi.  mais  qui  ne  savaient  pas  s'en  servir. 
Elles  firent  de  lui  un  sage,  et,  ce  qu'il  estimait  peut- 
etre  bien  plus,  un  homme  heureux.  Telle  est  idee 
que  je  me  forme  de  Montaigne,  considere  comme 
philosophe  et  comme  moraliste  •,  jamais  d'exagera- 
tion,  jamais  de  systeme  orgueilleusement  chimeri- 
que,  quelfpiefois  des  idees  incertaines,  parce  qu'il 
y  a  beaucoup  d'incertitude  dans  1'esprit  humain  \ 
toujoiu-s  une  candeur  et  une  bonne  foi  qui  feraient 
pardonner  1'erreur  meme.  Quand  je  me  represente 
ces  divers  caracteres,  trop  faiblement  eraA-ones  dans 
un  eloge  imparfait,  et  que  j'essiie  d'embrasser  d'une 
seule  vue  un  talent  si  varie.  et  de  faire  st-ntir  par 
un  dernier  trait  un  merite  si  difficile  a  definir,  je 
suis  frappe  de  plusieurs  resemblances  sensibles  que 
j'apercois  entre  Montaigne  et  Tun  de  nos  plus  ce- 
lebres  ecrivains.  le  seul  que  Ton  ne  puisse  comparer 
a  ])ersonne.  Je  ne  sais  si  je  m'abuse  :  je  crains 
([ifun  parallele  ne  semble  toujours  un  lieu  commun, 
et  qu'un  rapprochement  de  Voltaire  et  de  Montaigne 
ne  soit  au  moins  un  paradoxe.  Mais  en  ccartant 
les  plus  hrillantes  productions  de  Voltaire,  en  me 
bornant  a  une  seule  partie  de  sa  gloire,  ses  melanges 
de  metaphysique  et  de  morale,  ne  puis-je  en  erl'et 
etablir  plusieurs  rapports  rernarquables  entre  deux 
hornmcs  si  difFerents  ?  Des  deux  ccA)tes,  je  vois  un 
vaste  lecture,  une  immense  variete  de  souvenirs,  et 
cette  mrme  mobilite  d'imagination  qui  passe  rapide- 
ment  sur  chaque  ol>jet.  dans  1'impatience  de  lespar- 
courir  tous  a-la-fois.  Des  deux  cotes,  je  suis  etonne 
de  tout  le  chemin  que  je  fais  en  quelques  instans,  et 
du  grand  nombre  d'idees  que  je  trouve  en  quel 
ques  pages.  Tous  deux  se  montrent  dour.-s  d'une 
raison  superieure.  Montaimie,  aussi  vif.  et  cepen- 
dant  plus  verbeux,  plus  difFus  ;  c'est  le  tort  de  son 
siecle.  Voltaire,  quelquesfois  moins  profond,  a  tou 
jours  plus  de  justesse  et  de  nettete  ;  c'est  le  merite 
du  sien.  Tous  deux  ont  connu  les  fail)lesses  et 
les  inconsequences  du  coeur  humain  ;  tous  deux  en 
rient.  Le  rire  de  Voltaire  est  amer,  et  ses  railleries 
plus  cruelles.  Tous  deux  respirent  Pamour  de 
i'humanite.  Celui  de  Voltaire  est  plus  ardent,  plus 
couragcux,  plus  infatigable.  On  connait  assez  la 
haine  d'un  et  de  Pautre  pour  le  charlatanisme  et 
1'hypocrisie.  Montaigne  a  mieux  su  s'arreter. 
Voltaire  parait  quelquefois  confondre  les  objets  les 
plus  saints  de  la  veneration  publique,  avec  de  vaines 
superstitions,  que  Ton  doit  detruire  par  la  ridicule. 
Tous  deux  ont  pense  hardiment,  et  ont  exprime 
franchement  leurs  pensees.  La  fr.mchise  de  Vol 
taire  est  plus  maligne  ;  et  celle  de  Montaigne  plus 
na'ive,  mais  tous  deux  ont  oublie  trop  souvent  la 
decence  dans  les  idees  et  meme  dans  1'expression  ; 
et  nous  devenons  leur  en  faire  un  reproche  ;  car  le 
plus  o-rand  tort  du  genie,  c'est  de  faire  rougir  ia 
pudeur,  et  d'offenser  la  vertu. 


SECONDE  PARTIE. 

Si  Montaigne  n'avait  qne  le  merite  a«sez  rare  de 
dire  souvent  la   verite,  il  aurait,  on  peut  le  croire, 
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eessible  :  il  futpermis  d'etre  mediocre  sans  etre  mc- 
prisable,  et  la  faiblesse  ornee  avee  art  pent  meriter 
quelque  estiine.  Ceux  qui  ne  pouvaient  atteindre 
aux  grandes  beautes,  compost-rent  ingenieusement 
tie  petites  choses.  Ceux  qui  ne  trouvaient  point  de 
pensees  neuves,  cherclu-rent  des  expre-sions  lieu- 
reuses.  Au  defaut  de  varies  conceptions,  il  t'allait 
soigner  de  jolis  details.  On  init  de  I'e.-prit  dans  le 
style  :  les  ecrivains  ilu  second  ordiv  en  firent  leur 
])rincipa!  orneinent,  et  les  grands  eerivains  n'en 
dedaignerent  pas  1'usage.  Champfort  ne  brille  que 
par  1'esprit  qu'il  montre  dans  son  style:  .Montes 
quieu  en  laisse  beancoup  apercevoir  dans  le  sie.n. 

Mais  ce  merite  (|i;i.  bien  eloimie  d'etre  le  premier 
tie  tons,  cxige  dii  inoins  beaiicoup  d'art  et  d'etude  ; 
il  est  asse/  extraordinaire  de  le  trouver  au  plus  haut 
den  re  dans  Montaigne,  plan'  a  line  epotjiu-  presque 
barl.-arc,  et  maniant  une  laiuue  depourvue  tie  urace 
et  de  soupk'sse. 

Comment  cet  ecrivain  si  naturel  et  si  n 
connait  il  dej.i  tout  le  jeu  des  paroles,  ces  nuances 
lines  et  subtiles,  ces  ra])rocheniens  drlieat-,  ces 
oppositions  ])iquantes,  ces  artifices  de  1'art  d'ecriiv 
ft,  ]>our  ainsi  dire,  ces  rnse-de  s!yle,  auxquel 
a  recours  lorsque  le  siecle  de  1'invention  est  | 
en  les  employant  sans  cesse  avec  la  delicate 
Fontenelle,  ou  la  malice  de  Duclos,  il  ne  pen! 
jamais  la  na'ivete  qui  tonne  le  trait  le  plus  marque 
tie  son  caractere  et  de  son  talent,  et  par  an  nie.aime 
diilieile  a  concevoir.  mais  tivs  reel,  or.  trouve  ••ouveiit 
i'ii  lui  la  simplieite  de  1'antiqne  honne-foi  it  la 
linesse  de  1'esprit  moderne.  1'our  e.\]ili(|iier  ce 
probh'me  d'un  auteur  qui  ivuuit  dans  sa  niaaiere 
d'ecrire  celle  de  plusieurs  siecles,  il  su'lit  de  se  sou- 
venir  qu'il  avait  devant  les  yenx  les  divers  ages  de 
la  litterature  Latine,  et  les  etudiait  inditferement : 
il  a  ilu  nous  devenir  phis  d'une  i'cis,  en  iniilant 
IMine  le  jeune.  Des  phrases  vivea  et  conpees.  des 
bons-mots,  des  traits,  des  epigrammes,  convenaient 
d'ailleurs  trcs-bien  dans  un  style  decou-u.  qui, 
conime  le  (lit  1'auteur  lui-nieine.  ii<  en  tttn  purxutitx 
ct  iHiryambadi-x.  Le  desordre  e-t  souwnt  pi'i.ible, 
il  taut  ilu  moms  qu'il  ait  qiielque  chose  li'amu- 
sant. 

Montaigne  abuse  beancoup  de  son  lecteur.  Ces 
chapitres  qui  parlent  de  toute,  excepte  de  ce  qne 
promettait  le  titre,  ces  digressions  (|iii  s'embarrassent 
1'une  dans  1'autre.  ces  longnes  jtarentheses  ijiii  don- 
nent  le  temps  d'oublier  Tidee  ]ir;ncipale,  ces  e\- 
emples  qui  viennent  a  la  suite  des  raisonnemen>,  et 
ne  s'y  rapportent  pas,  ces  idees  (jui  n'ont  d'autre 
liaison  que  le  voisinage  des  niot>,  en  tin  cette  manie 
continuelle  de  derouter  1'attention  du  lecteur,  pour- 
rait  fatigner  ;  et  Ton  serait  quelquet'ois  tente  de  ne 
plus  suivre  un  ecrivain  qui  ne  vetit  jamais  avoir  de 
marche  assun'e  :  un  trait  inattendu  nous  rarnene, 
un  mot  plaisant  nous])i(]iie,  nous  reveille.  Le  snjet 
nous  a  souvent.  echappe  ;  mais  nous  retrouvons 
toujours  1'auteur,  et  e'est  lui  que  nous  aimons.  .le 
n 'ignore  pas  que  cVst  un  grand  ridicule  de  vouloir 
attribuer  tons  les  genres  de  merite  a  1'homme  dont 
on  fait  Teloge  ;  et  je  ne  m'arreterais  pas  sur  1'elo- 
quence  de  Montaigne  dont  la  reputation  pent  se 
passer  d'un  nouveau  titre,  si  j'avais  etc  moins  frapjie 
de  quelques  morceaux  des  Essaia,  on  ce  grand 
talent  de  1'eloquence  seniblc  se  trahir,  a  1'insu  de 
1'auteur,  par  1'audace  et  la  vivacite  des  mouvemens. 

Et  pourquoi  en  effet  la  discussion  d'une  verite 
morale,  inleressante  pour  1'humanite,  le  besoin  de 
eombattre  une  erreur  honteuse,  un  prejuge  f'uneste, 
ne  pourrait  echuufFer  Tame  de  1'eerivain,  1'agran- 


dir,  lui  eommuniquer  cette  force  persuasive  qni 
commande  aux  esprits,  et  dn  ])bilosophe  eclaiie 
fa  ire  un  orateur  eloquent  !"  Le  regie  de  la  vertu  ne 
serait-il  pas  aussi  puissant  (pie  les  passions?  C'est 
ainsi  (pie  Montaigne  me  parait  s  clever  an-dessus 
de  lui  nieine,  lorsqu'il  nous  exhorte  a  fortifier  notre 
anie  contre  la  crainte  de  la  mort.  Son  style  devient 
no!i!e.  grave,  austere  ;  a  rimitation  de  Lucrece,  il 
fait  paraitre  la  nature  addressant  la  jiarole  a  1'liom- 
ine  ;  mais  le  langage  qu'il  met  dans  la  bouche 
n'appartient  qu'a  lui.  Sortrz.  dit-elle.  tie  ce  )tiondet 
/•",,,,,;<  ri/Hx  if  ft/'fi  cntro  ',  Ic  nicnic  /'(IHHUI/C  <juc  I'ous 
uruit J'n'tt  i/i  /'/  mort  a  la  lit'.  \w/;.s  pawion  it  suns 
frai/cnr.  rcfuitfu-li  dc  l,t  vie.  a  la  mort.  I'otrc.  mart 
cst  line  r/r.s1  ^ii'i'c*  <lc  t'ord/'c  (/<•  I'l/nii-/  /•>•,  intr  piece 
•'a  moinh  .  C'ette  e.evation  se  soutient 
les  iliscours  de  la  nature.  Ils'vmele 
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delices  a  ci'tte  union  de  deux  anies  vertueuscs  cjui, 
s'etant  une  fois  rencontrees,  se  nirlent,  se  confon- 
deiit  ]>our  tou|ours!  Mais  la  mort  \ient  briser  ties 
liens  si  i'orts  it  si  dou\  :  le  plus  a  ]ilaindre  des 
deux,  celui  (jiii  survit,  dt  meiire  frappe  d'une  in- 
curalile  blessure  :  il  ne  fait  plus  que  truhit..-  i'u/i- 
^iti'xiint^  il  n'a  ]>lus  de  uout  aux  plaisirs.  7/.v  me 
rtdonbli  nt  ;  dit-il.  />  reyrct  (/<•  .v/  prrte.  Xtms 
ctiinix  ii  /,i:i(tii'  n't  ttmt.  //  i/ir  sci/iblc  (juc  ./(.•  Ini 
d<:rolir  xn  pnrt.  Deuil  sacie  de  1'amitie.  sainte  et 
inviolable  tidelite,  rpii  n'a  plus  pour  objet  qu'un 
souvenir  !  (,-iuelle  est  1'ame  detachee  d'elle-meme 
([iii  se  plait  a  jirolonger  son  affliction  pour  honorer 
la  memoire  de  I'ami  qu'elle  a  perdu?  C'est  celle 
de  Montaigne  ;  C'est  Montaigne  qui  si  fait  line 
religion  de  sa  douleur,  et  craint  d'etre  trouble 
dans  ses  regrets,  par  un  lionhenr,  ou  son  ami 
ne  pent  plus  etre.  On  aime  a  renconter  dans 
1'eloge  d'un  homme  supi'rieur  ces  marques  d'un 
caractere  sensible  et  tendre.  Kile  nous  don- 
nent  le  droit  de  cherir  celui  que  nous  admirons ; 
mais  que  dis-je  ?  Ces  deux  sentimens,  1'admiration 
et  1'amour,  se  confondent  tellement  au  nom  de 
Montaigne,  que  1'un  disparait  presque  dans  1'autre. 
Son  idee  ne  reveille  pas  en  nos  anies  ce  respect 
mele  d'enthusiasme  que  nous  inspirent  les  genies 
illustres  qui  out  fait  la  gloire  des  lettres.  La 
distance  nous  parait  moins  grande  entre  nous  et 
lui.  Nous  sentons  qu'il  y  a  dans  ses  principes, 


1  ami1  a  -e  riplur  Mir  elle-niemt.      .V/    t'ut'.s   H'cirit'* 
'.  ri  it*  /in'  unit  •  n',   ~    ad/is   cease   dc   I'ons  en 

••  re. 

I'm-  paiviilc  eloquence  semlile  appartenir  a  cette 
philosophic  austux-  qui  ne  im'naue  point  I'liomme, 
et  le  poursuit  sans  cesse  avec  1'imaue  de  la  dine 
Vi'rite.  Ce  ton  ne  peutetre  habituel  die/  Mon- 
laijne,  il  de\ait  port,  r  son  caraelere  dans  ses 
ecrits,  et  ce  caractere  qu'il  a  pris  taut  de  plaisir 
a  nous  di'jieindre,  se  •  e  i'aililesse  pour 

lui-mi-me  it  d'indulgence  ]>our  les  autn  s.  II 
nous  excuse  ti'op  aiseinent  jiour  IH;US  reprocher 
uvec  amertume  nos  fautes  it  nos  erreurs  ;  et  il 
s  aime  trop  lai-nume!  je  n'ai  pas  craint  de  fa  ire 
cet  avcu  :  en  ne  pent  en  aliu-er.  L'ami  de  la 
Hoe'tie  ne  sera  jamais  expose  a  raccusation  d'e- 
goisme.  Non  ;  1'egoisme,  ce  sentiment  sterile, 
cette  passion  avilis-ante,  n'a  jamais  tron\e  jdace  lit 
on  rcmiait  la  pure  amitit'.  11  if  est  pas  t'puise  par 
1'habitude  tie  s'aimer  seul.  ce  cour  qui  conserve 
une  si  Lrrande  force  d'aimer,  et  s'epanelie  avec  une 
intarissihle  abondanee  sur  1  ami  qu'il  s'est  choisi. 
()  la  Hoe'tie!  que  \otre  nom  toujours  jvpcte  serve 
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dans  sa  conduite,  queique  chose  qui  le  rapproche 
de  nous.  Nous  1'aimons  comme  un  ami  plein  de 
candeur  et  de  simplicite  que  nous  serions  tentes  de 
croire  notre  egal,  si  la  superiorite  de  sa  raison  et  la 
vivacite  de  son  esprit  ne  se  d'eclatant  a  chaque  in 
stant  par  des  traits  ingenieux  et  soudains,  que  toute 
sa  bonhommie  nepeut  cacher  a  nos  yeux.  Sa  vie 
nous  offre  pen  d'eveiiemens-,  elle  ne  fut  point  agitee: 
c'est  le  developpemerit  paisible  d'un  caractere  aussi 
noble  que  droit.  Sa  jeunesse  tout  entire  est  consa- 
cree  au  sentiment  le  plus  respectable,  la  tendresse 
pour  son  pore.  Malgre  son  eloignement  pour  les 
honneurs  et  les  emplois,  elu  par  le  suffrage  volon- 
taire  de  ses  concitoyens,  il  remplit  deux  fois  lesfonc- 
tiotis  de  premier  magistral  dans  la  ville  de  Bor 
deaux.  II  croit  que  son  administration  n'etait  pas 
assez  severe  :  je  le  crois  aussi.  Sans  doute  il  etait 
plus  fait  pour  etudier  les  hommes  que  pour  les 
gouverner.  C'etait  1'objet  ou  se  portait  naturelle- 
ment  son  esprit.  II  s'en  occupa  toujours  dans  le 
calme  de  la  solitude  et  dans  le  loisirs  de  la  vie 
privee.  Les  fureurs  de  la  guerre  civile  troublerent 
quelquefois  son  repos ;  et  sa  moderation,  comme  il 
arrive  toujours,  ne  put  lui  server  de  sauve-garde. 
Cependant  ces  orages  meme  ne  detruisirent  pas 
son  bonheur. 

C'est  ainsi  qu'il  coula  ses  jours  dans  le  sein  des 
occupations  qu'il  aimait,  libre  et  tranquille,  eleve 
par  sa  raison  au-dessus  de  tous  les  chagrins  qui  ne 
venaient  point  du  cocur,  attendant  la  mort  sans  la 
craindre,  et  voulant  qu'elle  le  trouvat  uccupe  a 
bechcrsonjardin,  et  nonchalant  d'ellc.  Les  Essais^ 
ce  monument  imperissable  de  la  plus  saine  raison 
et  du  plus  heureux  genie,  ne  furent  pour  Montaigne 
qu'un  amusement  facile,  un  jeu  de  son  esprit  et  de 
sa  plume.  Heureux  1'ecrivain  qui,  rassemblant  ses 
idees  comme  an  hazard,  et  s'entretenant  avec  lui- 
meme  sans  songer  a  la  posterity,  se  fait  cependant 
s'ecouter  d'elle  !  on  lira  toujours  avecplaisir  ce  qu'il 
a  porduit  sans  effort.  Toutes  les  inspirations  de  sa 
pensee,  fixees  a  jamais  par  le  style,  passeront  aux 


siecles  a  venir.  Q,uel  fut  son  secret  ?  II  s'est  mis 
tout  entier  dans  ses  ouvrages.  II  jouira  done  mieux 
que  personne  de  cette  immortalite  que  donnent  les 
lettres,  puis  qu'en  lui  seul  1'homme  ne  sera  jamais 
separe  de  1'ecrivain,  et  que  son  caractere  ne  sera  pas 
moins  immortel  que  son  talent. 

Montaigne,  te  croyais-tu  destine  a  tant  de  gloire  ;  j 
et  n'en  serais-tu  pas  e  tonne  ?  Tu  ne  parlais  que  de  ' 
toi,  tu  ne  voulais  peindre  ([tie  toi  ;  cependant  j 
tu  fus  notre  historien.  Tu  retraces,  non  les  formes  i 
incertaines  et  passageres  de  la  societe,  mais  l'hcm-  | 
me  tel  qu'il  est  toujours  et  par  tout.  Tes  peintures 
ne  sont  pas  vielles  apres  trois  siecles  ;  ct  ces  copies, 
si  ficleles  et  si  vives,  toujours  en  presence  de  1'ori- 
ginal  qui  n'a  pas  change,  conservent  toute  leur  ve- 
rite,  n'ont  rien  perdu  de  leur  eclat,  et  paraissent 
meme  embelliespar  1'epreuve  du  temps.  Ta  na'ive 
indulgence,  ta  franchise  et  ta  bonhommie  ont  cesse 
depuis  long-temps  d'etre  en  usage  :  clles  ne  cesse- 
ront  jamais  de  plaire,  et  tout  le  raffinement  d'vm 
siecle  civilise  ne  servira  qu'a  le;  rendre  plus  cu- 
rieuse  et  plus  piquantes.  Tes  remarques  sur  le 
coeur  humain  penetrent  trop  {.'.ant  pour  devenir 
jamais  inutiles.  Malgre  tant  d  nouvelles  recher- 
ches  et  de  nouveaux  ecrits,  e;ies  seront  toujours 
aussi  neuves  que  profondes.  Pavdonne-moi  d'avoir 
essaye  1'analyse  de  ton  genie,  sans  autre  titre  que 
d'aimer  tes  ouvrages.  Ah  !  la  jeunesse  n'cst  pas 
faite  pour  apprecier  dignement  les  leccns  de  1'ex- 
perience,  et  n'a  pas  le  droit  de  parler  du  cojur  hu 
main  qu'elle  ne  connait  pas.  J'ai  senti  cet  obsta 
cle  :  plus  d'une  fois  j'ai  voulu  briser  ma  plume,  me 
defiant  de  mes  idees,  et  craignant  de  ne  pas  assez 
entendre  les  choses  que  je  pretendais  louer.  La  su 
periorite  do  ta  raison  m'effrayait,  6  Montaigne  !  Je 
desesperais  de  pouvoir  atteindre  si  haut.  Ta  sim- 
plicite,  ton  aimablo  naturel,  m'ont  rendu  la  con- 
fiance  et  le  courage  :  j'ai  pense  que  toi  meme,  si 
tu  pouvais  supporter  un  panegyrique,  tu  neteplain- 
drais  pas  d'y  trouver  plus  de  bonne  foi  que  d'elo- 
quence,  plus  de  candtur  que  de  talent. 

e 
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1.    LKS     EsSAIS     I)R     MKSMKK     MirilKT.,    SKKINKTR 

DK  MONTAIGNE,  chevalier  de  1'onliv  du  roy.  et  m'li- 
tilhomme  ordinaire  de  sa  chambre.  Livre  premier 
et  second.  A  J{<>ur<lcanx,  par  X.  MiiluiKjt'x^  impri- 
mcur  ordinaire  du  roy.  M.  n.  i.xxx.  2  vol.  livo. 

This  edition  contains  only  the  two  fir>t  books, 
each  of  which  occupies  a  volume,  and  lias  a  sepa 
rate  title-pam?  and  table  of  contents.  The  first 
volume,  which  is  printed  in  a  larger  type  than  the 
other,  has  -li'iJ  paires  ;  the  pagination  of  th.e  second 
volume  is  exceedingly  defective ;  the  la-t  pa^e  is 
numbered  050.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Essays  is  a  preface,  opening  thus:  (."<.•>(  id  vn 
livrc  de  Lo/uic  foi,  Icctcur  ;  and  bearing  date  1st 
uf  March,  13J50. 

This  edition  has  no  epigraph. 
Tlie  first  l)ook  contains  fifty-seven  chapters,  and 
the  second  thirty-seven,  bei  11,14  so  far  conformable 
to  all  the  subsequent  editions.  In  the  2!)th  cha])ter 
of  the  First  Hook  arc  twenty-nine  sonnets  by 
Etienne  de  la  Boi'-tie. 

In  comparing  this  and  the  two  next  editions  uith 
those  published  after  the  death  of  the  author,  it  is 
observable  that  they  contain  very  few  quotations, 
and  that  the  chapters  are  much  shorter.  Father 
Niceron  remarks  of  the  four  first  editions:  k>  Le  texte 
est  plus  suivi  que  dans  toutes  les  editions  poste- 
rieuses,  parceque  ce  texte  qui  ne  contenoit  d'abord 
que  des  raisonnemens  clairs  et  precis,  a  ete  coupe 
et  interrompu  par  les  dift'erentes  additions  que 
1'auteur  y  a  t'aites  par-ci  par-la  en  differens  terns, 
et  qui  y  out  jette  du  desordre  et  de  la  confusion, 
sans  qu'il  se  soit  mis  en  peine  d'  y  remedier." 

Mons.  ,T.  13.  Bastide,  who  paid  much  attention 
to  the  subject  of  Montaigne  (see  under  1822),  and 
who  proposed  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Essays, 
upon  which,  according  to  M.  Beuchot,  he  had  been 
engaged  forty  years,  announced  in  l!507,  in  the 
Revue  Philosophique  (deuxieme  trimestre),  upon 
the  authority  of  M.  de  Cayla,  that  there  was  another 
edition  of  the  Essays  published  at  Paris  this  same 
year  (1580),  in  folio,  chez  Michel  Blayeart,  differing 
from  the  one  which  this  bookseller  published  in 
1(540  ;  and  Mons.  Lecler-q  names  this  supposed 


!  edition,  without  entering  into  any  discussion  on  the 
subject.       M.    1'ayen,    however,    writes;     "   I    never 
believed  in  the  existence   of  this   edition  :    the  most 
conclusive  reason    that  induced  me  to   reject  it  was 
derived  from  the  name  of   the   alleged  printer;  for 
it  is  elear.  from  the  catalogue  of  Lnttin,*  that  there 
existed  1,0  printer  of  the  name  of  Blageart  at  Paris 
in  15!>0,  and  that  Michel   did    not   commence   busi 
ness  until  lli:;l.      It  occurred    to    me   that    this  was 
an    incomplete   or   altered    copy    of    the    edition    of 
Ifi  ID.  which,   by  some   mistake,  had.  been  assigned 
to  the  earlier  date;   but,  having  received  an  extract 
i  from    the   Catalogue   of   the   Library   of  Bordeaux, 
in   which    was    mentioned    a    copy    of    the    Essays 
•  M    J'aris*  15i!i),'    I    communicated    my    doubts    on 
I  the    subject  to    M.  Jouannet,  the  librarian   of  that 
I  establishment,  and  this  learned  gentleman  at  once 
recognized    the    accuracy    of   my    supposition,  and 
'  informed  me  that  the  copy  in  his  library  is.  in  point 
of  fact,  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  llilD  ;   and  that  the 
:  mistake,  which    is  of  old  date,  arose  from  the  real 
\  date   having  Lrot  torn  from  the  title-page,  the   com- 
!  piler  of  the  catalogue   inserted  that  which  appeared 
!  on  the  preface.      I  have  entered  into  these  details," 
adds    M.  Payen,  "  because    it   has   been   placed  on 
record   that    such   an   edition    exists  ;    and    because 
several  literary  men,  who  have  a  good  deal  occupied 
themselves  upon  the  subject  of  Montaigne  and  his 
works,  wishing   to  make  up  four  editions  previous 
to   that    of  1588.  and    relying  upon    the   authority 
of  M.  de  Cayla,  M.  de  Bastide.  and  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  Bordeaux,  have  shared    in  this 
error,  which  has  now  had  general  credit  for  nearly 
thirty  years." 

1582. 

2.  The  same. — PAR  MESSIRE  MICHEL,  SEIGNEUR 
DE  MONTAIGNE,  chevalier  de  1'ordre  du  roy  et 
gentilhomme  de  sa  chambre,  may  re  et  gouverneur 
de  Bourdeaus. — Edition  secorif/e,  reveue  et  aug- 
m  en  tee.  A  Bourdeaus,  par  S.  Mi/langes,  impri- 
meur  ordinaire  du  roy,  M.  n.  r.xxxn.  80. 

This  edition,  a  much  handsomer  one  than  the 
first,  is  in  one  volume.  It  contains  only  the  two 
first  books,  and  has  no  epigraph.  The  pagination 


*  Catalogue  Chronolopique  des  Libraires  et  des  Libraires- 
imprhneurs  de  Paris,  depuis  147.0,  epoque  de  1'etablissement 


de  1'imprimerie  dans  cette  eapitale  jusqu'cn  1788;  par  A.  M. 
Lottin,  1'aine.    Paris,  J.  11.  Lottin  de  St.  Germain,  1789.    8vo. 
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continues  from  the  one  book  on  to  the  other,  and 
there  is  no  title-page  for  Book  II.  There  are 
806  pages  in  the  volume.  La  Boetie's  sonnets  are 
inserted,  as  in  the  first  edition. 

This  edition,  it  is  seen,  is  announced  as  revue  et 
augmentee  ;  and,  in  fact,  each  of  the  editions  which 
immediately  followed  the  first,  presents  corrections 
and  augmentations  ;  and  it  is  particularly  observable 
in  the  edition  of  Bordeaux,  1588,  that  Montaigne, 
notwithstanding  his  statement,  "  I  add,  but  never 
correct,"  did  correct  very  often,  even  as  to  light 
turns  of  expression, 

1587. 

3.  The  same.     Par  MESSIRE  MICHEL,  SEIGNEUR 
DE  MONTAIGNE,  chevalier  de  1'ordre  du  roi  et  gentil- 
homme  ordinaire  de  sa  chambre,  may  re  et  gouver- 
neur  de  Bourdeaus,  reveueset  augmentees.  A  Paris, 
chez  Jean  Richer,  rue  St.-Jean-de-Latran,  a  1'arbre 
verdoyant,  M.  n.  LXXXVII.   12mo. 

The  date  of  the  preface  is  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  editions;  and  the  Sonnets  of  Boetie  are 
inserted  as  before.  Coste,  and  the  edition  of  17'25, 
are  therefore  altogether  mistaken  in  stating,  after 
Niceron,  that  Boetie's  Sonnets  were  not  printed 
with  the  Essays  till  the  edition  of  1588. 

1588. 

4.  The  same.     Essais  de  MICHEL,  SEIGNEUR  DE 
MONTAIGNE.     Cinquiesmc  edition,  augmentee  d'  un 
troisiesrne  livre,  et  de  six   cens  additions  aux  deux 
premiers.    A  Paris,  chez  Abel  JJ  Angelic  r,  au  premier 
pilier  de  la  grand  salle  du  Palais.     Avec  privilege 
du  roy.     1580.     4to.  J  volume. 

An  engraved  title-page.  The  date  is  not  on  the 
title-  page,  but  it  is  in  the  license  to  print,  which 
bears  date  4th  June,  1588,  and  is  signed  Duduit. 

The  name  of  Montaigne,  it  is  seen,  is  not  fol 
lowed  here  by  the  array  of  his  titles  ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  coincidence,  that  among  the  numerous  addi 
tions  made  to  this  edition  is  the  passage  (Book  i. 
chap.  39),  expressing  his  objection  to  the  super 
scribing  his  letters  with  a  long  ribblcroiv  of  qualities 
and  titles :  and  the  other  passage  which  deprecates 
the  "loading  the  fronts  and  title-pages  of  the 
books  we  commit  to  the  press  with  such  a  clutter 
of  titles." 

This  edition  is  only  paged  on  the  recto,  the  last 
page  being  numbered  3.%.  The  preface  is  dated 
12th  June,  1588,  but  it  is  in  other  respects  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  editions.  The  Sonnets  of 
Boetie  are  also  inserted  as  before.  The  third  book, 
which  now  appeared  for  the  first  time,  consists  of 
thirteen  chapters. 

This  edition,  the  last  published  during  Mon 
taigne's  life,  is  of  very  inferior  execution.  The  title- 
page  announces  it  as  the  fifth  edition,  and  as  it 
came  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Montaigne 
himself,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  it  would  seexi  that 
four  editions  had,  in  point  of  fact,  preceded  it,  yet 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  editions,  up  to 
this  time,  than  those  just  mentioned.  When  the 


*  M.  Naigeon  argues,  from  this  circumstance,  that  Mon 
taigne  certainly  intended  to  print  his  next  edition  from  this  | 
copy,  but  whatever  he  may  have    intended  at    the  time  of  | 
making  these  corrections,  it  is   tolerably  manifest  that  the 
preference  was  afterwards  given  to  the  other  copy,  which  he 
also  largely  corrected  and  enlarged,  and  whence  the  edition 
of  1595  was   printed,   under    the  care    of   Mademoiselle    de 
Gournay.     It  seems  most  probable  that  Montaigne's  widow 
would   know  which  of  the  corrected  editions  her  husband 


supposed  edition  in  folio,  "  Paris,  1580,"  was  ad 
mitted,  the  number  was  complete,  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  no  such  edition  exists.  Niceron  says 
that  the  first  edition  was  followed  by  three  others 
previous  to  that  of  1588,  but  he  does  not  give  vis 
the  dates,  and,  indeed,  would  seem  merely  to  make 
the  statement  upon  the  authority  of  the  title-page 
of  the  present  edition.  If  this  be,  indeed,  the  fifth 
edition,  it  is  quite  clear  that  one  of  the  preceding 
editions  has  altogether  escaped  the  research  of 
bibliographers. 

It  was  from  a  copy  of  this  edition,  corrected  and 
augmented    by  Montaigne    himself,  that    Naigeon 
published  the  edition  of  1802.     M.  Bernadau,  ad 
vocate   at  Bordeaux,  and   author  of  the  Antiquites 
Bordelaiscs,  made  known  this  copy  to  the  public  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Journal  General  de  France 
(Nov.  1789).  This  copy  remained  some  time  in  the 
family  of  Montaigne,  and    then,  according    to  M.    j 
Bernadau,  "  was  given  to  the  Feuillans  of  Bordeaux 
by  Madame  de  Montaigne,  by  order  of  her  husband,    i 
who  was  greatly  attached  to  that  society,  and  had 
selected  their  church  as  his  place  of  sepulture.  The    i 
author  of  the  Nouvcau  Dictionnaire  Historique  is 
therefore  wrong,  when  he  says  there  is  to  be  seen, 
in  the  library  of  that  convent,  a  manuscript  supple-    j 
ment  to  the  Essays.     This  precious   relic,  at    the    j 
time  of  the  Revolution,  was  transferred  to  the  public    j 
Library  of  Bordeaux,  where  it  still  remains. 

This  copy  is  covered  with  corrections  and  addi 
tions,  marginal  and  interlineary,  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Montaigne.  On  the  engraved  title-page,  he  has 
written  sixicme  edition,  in  reference  to  the  one  he 
then  contemplated,  and  this,  indeed,  puts  it  be 
yond  a  doubt  that  the  edition  now  under  notice  is 
the  fifth,  and  that  we  have  altogether  lost  sight  of 
one  of  the  preceding  impressions.  Among  other 
manuscript  additions  which  Montaigne  made  to  the 
copy  in  question,  there  is  one,  the  particulars  of 
which  may  perhaps  be  as  fitly  introduced  here  as 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  page  of  directions  to  the  printer,* 
occupying  the  back  of  the  title-page,  and  which  the 
reader  will  take  an  interest  in  examining.  It  is  as 
follows  : 

"  Montre  montrer  remontrer,  etc.  cscrives  les 
sans  [s]  a  la  difference  de  monstre  monstrueus. 

"  Cet  home  cette  fame  escrives  le  sans  [s]  a  la 
differance  de  c'est  c'estoit. 

"  Ainsi  mettes  le  sans  [n]  quand  une  uoyelle  (•[•) 
suit  et  aueq  [n]  si  c'est  une  consonante  ainsi 
marcha  ainsin  alia. 

"  Campaigne  espaigne  gascoigne,  etc.  Mettez 
un  [i]  davant  le  [g]  come  a  Montaigne. 

"  Non  pas  sans  [i]  campagne  espagne. 

"  Mettez  mon  nom  tout  du  long  sur  chaque  face, 
Kssais  de  Michel  de  Montaigne,  liv.  l.j 

"  Ne  mettez  en  grande  lettre  que  les  noms  pro- 
pres,  ou  au   moins  ne  diversifies  pas  come   en   cet    j 
examplere  que  un  mesme  mot  soit  tantost  en  grande 
lettre  tantost  en  petite. 

"  La  prose  latine,  grecque,  ou  autre  estrangiere, 
il  la  faut  mettre  parmi  la  prose  franchise  en  carac- 


intended  to  print  from,  and  would  act  upon  his  intentions 
in  this  particular,  when  she  handed  the  volume  over  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Gournay. 

t  Montaigne  here  carelessly  writes  precisely  the  contrary 
of  that  which  he  wished  to  say,  and  what  he  acted  upon,  as 
is  shown  in  the  instance  he  proceeds  to  give. 

t  The  pages  in  the  preceding  editions  only  had  Essu.it,  de 
M.  de  Munta,  as  their  running  title. 
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tere  different  les  vers  a  part  et  les  placer  scion  leur 
nature  pentamettres  sophiques  les  clemi  vers  les 
comancemans  au  bout  tie  la  litrne  la  fin  sur  la  tin 
en  cet  exampiere  il  y  a  mille  fautes  en  tout  ecla. 

"•  Mettex  retries  regler  non  pas  reigles  reiglcr 
suives  lorthografe  antiene. 

"  Outre  les  corrections  qui  sont  en  cet  exampiere 
il  y  a  infinies  aatres  a  faire  de  quoi  Tinipriniur 
se  pourra  aviser,  mais  reuarder  de  pres  aus  poincts 
qui  sont  en  ce  stile  de  grando  importance. 

"  S'il  treuue  une  mcsme  chose1  en  mesme  sens 
dens  fois  qu'il  en  oste  rune  on  il  lu-rra  qu'elle  sort 
le  moins. 

"  C1'est  un  langa^e  coupe  qu'il  n'v  espargno  les 
poincts  et  lettres  maiuscules.  Moi  mesme  ai  lailli 
souvant  a  les  oter  et  a  mettre  des  commas  ou  il 
falloit  un  poinct. 

"  (^n'il  tioio  en  plusieuis  lieus  ou  il  y  a  des  pa- 
ran  theses  s'il  ne  suiKra  de  distinguer  le  sens  aucq 
des  poincts. 

"  (|u'il  mette  tout  au  Ionic  les  dates  et  sans 
chiffre. 

"  Qu'il  serre  les  mots  autrenient  qu'ici  les  uns 
axis  autres."* 

lie  also  added,  on  the  tit!e-pa_re,  this  epigraph, 
which  lias  since  In-come  that  of  his  hook  :  I' in  -•////<• 
actjuirit  cnndo.  At  the  top  of  the  title-paue  is  an 
escutcheon,  in  which  he  has  written  his  name. 

1593. 

.'">.    LlVRR   nrs   EsSAIS    I>F.     Mil 'I!  F.T..   SKK  ,  NT.  <  "R     I)K 

MoNTAKiNE,  dm'se  en  deux  ]>artics. —  1)<  /•/!/•  ••.'•<• 
edition,  augmentee  de  deux  tables  tres  ani]p!<-s  de< 
choses  plus  memoraliles  conteneues  en  ict-lle  :  // 
Lyon^  pour  (iubriel  J,<n/rnnijc,  libraire  d'Avi^non. 

M.    I).    X     III.    nVO. 

Conformably  to  the  title,  this  edition  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  comprises  the  two  first 
books,  in  ',',',',(}  paires,  and  is  preceded  by  the  above 
title;  the  second,  which  contains  the  third  book,  is 
preceded  by  a  separate  title:  LIVKK  DKS  ESSAIS 

UK     MlCHKI,,   Sr.MiNKl'K      DK     Mo\TA  I ',  NK.    druxirUK' 

partic.  <i  LI/OH.  AT.  Each  part  has  a  table  of  chap 
ters,  and  an  analytical  table-  of  contents.  The 
running  title  is  "  £,s.<?o/.s  de  Moiita."  (sic.)  This 
edition,  which  is  a  very  lair  one,  is  printed  from 
that  of  15o<5.  M.  Payen  says  he  has  seen  two 
copies  of  it  ;  one  in  the  public  library  of  Chaumont 
en  Bassigny.  the  other  in  that  of  M.  Lamennais; 
in  the  first,  which  no  doubt  had  belonged  to  some 
convent,  the  whole  chapter  "  On  some  Verses  of 
Virgil"  is  taken  out,  a  mutilation  which  is  found 
in  a  great  many  copies  of  these  old  editions. 

1  5.15. 

ft.  The  same.  Edition  nouvelle,  troim'e  npres 
le  deceds  de  1'autheur  ;  reveue  et  autrmentee  par  lui 
d'un  tiers  plus  qu'aux  precedentes  impressions. 
Paris,  Abel  rAnaelier.  15.'),).  Folio.  Some  copies 
have  :  "  Parix,  .Michel  SOHHWN.  line  St.  Jacques, 
a  r  Ecu  dc  Raxle"  The  licence,  at  the  back  of 
the  title-page,  is  dated  15th  October,  1594. 

*  This  document  shows  how  proatly  the  orthography  of 
Montaigne  differs  from  that  at  present  in  use.  It  mav  here 
be  remarked  that  he  writes  the  words,  "  a  cette  heure," 
iistcnrf,  precisely  as  it  is  now  pronounced  in  ordinary  con 
versation,  by  one  of  those  contractions  which  custom  autho 
rizes,  and  which  the  rapidity  peculiar  to  the  spoken  French 
language,  and  which,  indeed,  forms  one  of  its  distinctive 
characters,  in  some  degree  necessitates.  He  often  unites, 
al*o,  unfa-re,  dolur,  vulur,  &c.,  an  orthography  conformable 
to  the  manner  in  which  these  words,  and  all  others  with  a 


There  is  no  epigraph,  and  the  preface,  by  Mon 
taigne,  is  omitted.  The  chapter,  "That  the  Relish 
of  Good  and  Evil,"  &c.,  which  hitherto  had  formed 
the  fourteenth  of  the  First  Book,  is  here,  as  in  all 
the  subsequent  editions,  except  the  following,  the 
fortieth  of  the  same  book. 

This  edition  was  printed,  under  the  care  of  Ma 
demoiselle  de  Gournay.t  from  a  copy,  revised  by 
Montaigne,  and  [riven  to  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay 
by  his  widow.  This  was  probably  a  copy  of  the 
edition  of  1 5!!,'!.  corrected  and  anumented  in  the 
same  way  with  the  copy  already  described  ;  for 
Mademoiselle  de  (Joiirnay  says,  on  this  subject: 
"  Madame  de  Montaiirne  sent  them  to  me  to  have 
published,  enriched  with  his  latest  improvements." 
Another  copy  remained  in  the  house  of  Montaigne, 
as  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  informs  us.  and  this 
was  the  copy  afterwards  triven  to  the  Feuillans  of 
Bordeaux.  Mons.  de  Bernadan,  therefore,  in  the 
letter  above  quoted,  is  mi-taken  in  describing  the 
copy  in  the  library  at  Bordeaux  as  that  from  which 
Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  printed  her  edition.  It 
is  not  known  what  became  of  this  latter  copy, 
which  di tiered  materially  from  that  u«cd  by  M. 
Xaigeon  ;  it  is  probable  that,  after  the  work  had 
gone  throui;li  the  press,  the  copy  was  not  preserved. 

This,  and  the  impiw-ion  of  . Inn  /-\  (no  date),  are 
the  only  editions  which  do  not  contain  Montaigne's 
preface;  in  the  edition  next  mentioned,  indeed, 
Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  says,  that  the  preface 
was  mi-laid  when  they  were  printing  the  edition 
now  under  notice.  The  Editor  has  preceded  the 
K-says  with  a  lonu  and  able  apologetic  preface,  re 
printed  in  the  present  edition.  Mademoiselle  de 
Go'.iriiay  herself  revised  all  the  proofs  of  this  edi 
tion,  which  is  executed  with  such  correctness,  that 
she  is  well  entitled  to  call  it,  as  she  did  in  the  edi 
tion  of  ]i;;;.">, /f  rir//  <•(  bun  cxem Claire.  It  remains 
to  this  day  the  principal  edition,  as  regards  authen 
ticity  of  text,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  in  a 
typographical  point  of  view. 

The  twenty  sonnets  of  La  Boi:tie  are  omitted  in 
this  edition,  and  replaced  by  a  note,  which  has  been 
reprinted  verbatim  by  all  those  editors  who  have 
not  inserted  the  sonnets;  but  they  have  omitted  to 
put  a  question,  which  yet  appears  a  very  natural 
one  :  the  note  says  :  "  These  twenty-nine  sonnets 
of  Et.  de  la  Boetie,  which  used  to  be  in  this  place, 
have  since  been  printed  with  his  works."  But  have 
these  sonnets  really  been  printed  ?  If  so,  where 
are  they  '?  Montaigne,  in  the  Bordeaux  copy,  has 
erased  the  verse's  and  merely  stated  :  "  These 
verses  may  be  seen  elsewhere,"  which  may  refer  to 
the  anterior  editions ;  for  Montaigne  could  not  have 
printed  these  sonnets  with  the  works  of  La  Boetie, 
which  he  had  published  nine  years  before,  since  he 
was  not  then  acquainted  with  them  ;  having  only 
just  then  received  them  when  he  placed  them  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Essays,  in  15HO.  He  there 
says,  on  this  subject,  to  Madame  de  Grammont : 
"  These  are  twenty-nine  sonnets  that  the  Sieur 
Poyferre,  a  man  of  business  and  understanding, 


similar  termination,  were,  and  are,  pronounced  in  his  part 
of  the  country. 

t  Marie  de  Jars,  or  Jards.  and  not  Lejars,  as  Montaicrne 
wrote  it,  and,  after  him,  almost  all  the  biographers  and 
editors.  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  tells  us,  in  a  sketch  of 
her  life,  prefixed  to  her  works  (lo'41,  4to),  that  her  father, 
William  de  Jars  (Sieur  de  Neufvi  et  de  Gournay),  derived 
his  name  and  noble  origin  from  Jars,  in  the  department  of 
Cher,  near  Sancerre 
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who  knew  him  long  before  me,  found  casually  at 
his  house,  among  some  other  papers,  and  has  just 
sent  them  to  me."  There  is  no  other  way  of  ex 
plaining  the  note  of  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay, 
than  by  admitting  that,  in  the  interval  between 
1588  and  1595,  some  work  of  La  Boetie's  was 
printed,  in  which  these  twenty-nine  sonnets  were 
inserted.  In  fact,  Father  Le  Long,  and  after  him 
Messrs.  Weiss  and  Beuchot,  attribute  to  this  author 
a  work  entitled  :  Historique  Description  du  soli 
taire  et  sauvaye  pays  de  Medoc  (duns  le  Bourdc- 
lois),  par  feu  M.  de  fa  Boetic,  Conseiller,  &c. 
Bordeaux,  Millanges,  1593,  12mo.  Le  Long,  indeed, 
adds  :  "  They  have  appended  to  this  description 
some  verses  of  the  same  author,  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  edition  which  Michel  de  Montaigne 
published  of  his  works."  The  work,  however,  if 
ever  printed  at  all,  which  is  very  doubtful  indeed, 
is  so  scarce  that  none  of  the  commentators  upon 
Montaigne  have  met  with  it,  so  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  ascertain  whether  these  verses  are  the 
sonnets  in  question. 

1595. 

7.  LES  ESSATS  DE  MICHEL,  SEIGNEUR  DE  Mox- 
TAGNE,  (sic.)  divisez  en  trois  livres  contenants  un 
riche  et  rare  thresor  de  plusieurs  beaux  et  notables 
discours,  couchez  en  un  stile  le  plus  pur  et  orne 
qu'il  se  trouve  en  nostre  siecle,  avec  deux  tables, 
1'un  des  chapitres,  1'autre  des  choses  plus  memora- 
bles  conteneues  en  iceux.  cio.  10.  xcv.  Pour  Fran 
cois  Le  Febure  de  Lyon.  12mo. 

The  preface  of  Montaigne  is  here  addressed  an 
lecteur  benevole !  and  is  dated  the  loth  March,  1590. 
The  analytical  table  is  in  tolerable  detail,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  preliminary  matter,  they  have  in 
serted  a  Sonnet  upon  the  Essays  of  the  Sieur  de 
Montaigne,  by  Claude  Expilly,  President  of  the 
Parliament  of  Grenoble,*  This  edition,  a  very 
incorrect  and  badly- executed  one,  contains  the 
three  books  of  the  Essays,  but  not  the  additions 
made  to  the  folio  edition  of  the  same  year,  just 
noticed.  Its  text  is  taken  from  that  of  1588  ;  but 
it  is  far  less  complete.  Vvrhole  chapters  are  omitted, 
and  those  which  are  retained  are  disfigured  through 
out  with  horrible  mutilations.  The  quotations  are 
altered,  of  which  one  instance  may  suffice  :  for  the 
"nee  cythard  carentem"  which  concludes  the  verses 
of  Horace  at  the  end  of  the  work,  the  editor  has 
substituted:  "  nee  studiis  carentem."  The  chapter 
"  that  the  relish  of  good  and  evil,"  &c.,  is  made  the 
1 1th  of  the  first  book,  as  in  the  editions  preceding 
that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay.  Chapters  29, 
35,  41,  42,  54,  of  Book  I.,  are  entirely  omitted. 
Chapter  13  of  the  Second  Book,  which  Montaigne 
heads  "  de  juger  de  la  mort  d'autrui,"  is  entitled, 
in  the  table  of  chapters:  "  de  juger  de  la  mort, 
ad  vis;"  and  in  the  body  of  the  work  :  "  divers  avis 
sur  le  point  de  la  mort."  Chapters  15,  19,  28,  30, 
33,35,  of  book  ii.,  are  omitted,  as  are  chapters  4 
and  5  of  book  iii.  Chapter  11,  which  in  conse- 


*  This  sonnet  is  inserted  elsewhere  in  the  present  edition. 

t  This  Que  sais-je,  which  Pascal  has  so  severely  analyzed 
in  his  Pcnsce.t,  is  quoted  in  Book  ii.,  chap.  12  ;  and  per 
fectly  characterizes  the  philosophy  of  Montaigne  ;  it  is  the 
result  of  that  maxim  which  he  had  inscribed  in  Greek  on 
the  rafters  of  his  library  :  "  There  is  no  reasoning  to  which 
you  may  not  oppose  a  contrary  reasoning."  The  motto  of 
Charron,  "  Je  ne  sais,"  expresses  the  same  idea;  not  less 
aptly,  from  the  very  circumstance  that  it  is  in  an  affirmative 
form.  That  of  Lamothe  le  Vayer,  "  de  las  cosas  mas  se 


quence  of  these  omissions  here  becomes  chapter  9, 
is  headed"  Of  Opinions,"  instead  of  "  Of  Cripples." 

This  edition  is  unquestionably  the  worst  ever 
published. 

1598. 

o.  The  same.  Edition  nouvelle,  prise  sur  1'exem- 
plaire  trouve  apres  le  deceds  de  Pautheur,  reveuc 
et  augmentee  d'un  tiers  plus  qu'aux  precedentes 
impressions ;  Paris,  Abel  L'Anyelicr,  au  premier 
pilicr  de  la  Grande  Salle  du  Palais.  M.  D.  xcvin. 
large  octavo.  An  engraved  title-page,  bearing  on 
it  for  the  first  time  the  viresque  acquirit  eundo. 
1164  pages.  The  same  privilege  as  to  the  edition 
of  ]595.  A  very  fine  edition. 

The  preface  of  Montaigne  is  again  introduced 
here;  it  is  dated  1st  March,  1580,  and  is  followed 
by  a  note,  stating  that  this  preface,  corrected  by 
the  last  hand  of  the  author,  having  been  mislaid  at 
the  time  of  the  first  impression  after  the  author's 
death,  had  since  been  found  and  inserted;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  does  somewhat  differ  from  the  pre 
face  to  the  preceding  editions. 

The  preface  by  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  which 
Avas  printed  in  the  edition  last  noticed,  is  here 
omitted,  and  replaced  by  the  following  :  "  Lecteur, 
si  je  ne  suis  assez  forte  pour  escrire  sur  les  Essais, 
au  moins  suis  je  bien  assez  genereuse  pour  advouer 
ma  faiblesse,  et  confesse  que  je  me  retracte  de  cette 
preface  que  Paveuglement  de  mon  age,  et  d'une 
violente  fievre  d'ame,  me  laissa  naguere  eschapper 
des  mains,  lorsque,  apres  le  deccds  de  1'autheur, 
Madame  de  Montaigne  sa  femme  me  les  fait  ap- 
porter,  pour  estre  mis  au  jour  enrichis  des  traits 
de  sa  derniere  main.  Si  je  me  renforce  a  1'advenir, 
je  t'en  drois,  sinon  ce  qu'il  faudroit,  au  moins  ce 
que  je  pense,  et  ce  que  je  scay ;  on  si  je  ne  scay 
rien,  encore  prendray  je  la  plume  pour  te  prier  de 
m'apprendre  cc  que  tu  scauras.  Pour  cette  heure  ! 
dis-je  ne  te  donneray  rien  que  mes  oreilles,  ah'n 
d'ouyr  quel  sera  ton  ad  vis  sur  ce  livre.  Que  t'en 
semble  done,  lecteur?" 

This  edition  is  the  first  in  which  we  find  the 
vircsque  acquirit  eundo,  already  spoken  of,  which 
it  was  obviously  the  intention  of  the  author  should 
in  future  serve  as  the  epigraph  to  his  work  ;  and  we 
accordingly  find  it  printed  in  all  the  subsequent 
editions,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  up  to  those 
of  1G59  exclusive. 

It  is  not  till  the  edition  of  1G35  that  We  find  the 
motto  which  Montaigne  had  adopted,  the  Que 
sais-je,^  with  the  emblem  of  the  scales  ;  and  in  this 
edition  we  have  both  the  epigraph  and  the  motto, 
as  is  the  case  in  several  of  the  subsequent  editions. 

1GOO. 

9.  The  same.  Edition  nouvelle,  prise  sur  1'exem- 
plaire  trouve  apres  le  deccds  de  Pautheur,  reveue 
et  augmentee  d'un  tiers  outre  les  precedentes  im 
pressions  ;  Paris,  Abel  L' Atif/cl^r,  M.U.C.  Large 
8vo. 


guras,  la  mas  segura  es  dudar  :"  "  the  surest  of  all  sure 
things  is  to  doubt ;"  which  presents  a  striking  analogy  with 
the  preceding,  is  very  little  more  than  a  translation  of  the 
bold  saying  of  Pliny,  quoted  by  Montaigne  in  his  Essays, 
Book  ii.  chap.  14,  "  Solum  certum  nihil  esse  certi."  Varro 
was  more  orthodox  in  his  mode  of  expression,  though  in 
effect  the  idea  was  the  same,  when  he  wrote  :  "  Hominis  cst 
hcec  opinuri,  Dei  sclre ;  and  Fontenelle,  when  he  said : — 
Je  suis  effraye  de  la  certitude  que  je  rois  maintenant  par- 
tout,  was  not  more  certain  than  Montaigne;  but  he  was 
more  reserved  in  the  expression  of  his  doubt. 
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rected  this  mistake,  because  chis  author  has  inserted 
the  latter  editions  in   their   proper   place,  which  at 
once    brings   them    into   do  ible  play,  and   tends   to  j 
give    persons,  not    acquainted    with    the    details,   a  ] 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  supposed  editions  of  j 
1G21,  25,  and  27.) 

1G25. 

•23.    Thc^nnc.  Paris.  Rubi-r'  11,  rtitu!,!.  1<>'25.  4to. 

Some  co-pies  have  the  name  :  I'curc  Reiny  Dal- 
lin.  au  niont  et.  image  Saint-Hilairc  ;  others,  (  'ttarlcx 
Hnlpcau,  demeurant  au  liuut  du  Pont  St.  Michel, 
a  Timage  Saint  Jean  ;  others  :  Giftt-N  ct  Robinot. 

This  edition  commences  with  the  same  publisher's 
advertisement  as  in  that  of  1617,  with  which  it 
corresponds  in  a  very  great  degree,  though  there 
are  deferences  in  several  features  :  1.  The  long  pre 
face  of  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  has  been  here 
subjected  to  still  further  modifications,  retrench 
ments,  and  additions  ;  2.' The  references  to  authors, 
and  the  summaries  in  the  margin,  do  not  commence 
till  page  .%  ;  .'5.  The  present  edition  contains  no 
indexes,  or  portrait,  nor  the  epitaph,  which  are  all 
to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Kil7.  The  transla 
tions  are  here,  as  in  the  latter  edition,  collected  in 
the  order  in  '.vhich  the  passages  translated  occur 
in  the  Essays. 

Pv.'lii    the*-"    editions   are  very  incorrect,  and    the 
publishers  divi  quite  riu;ht  to  terminate   their  notice 
to    the   reader    in   these  v.  ords  :   "  Excuse   pour  ce 
coup  les  fautes  d'impres&ion,  la  guerre  ecartant  et  I 
troublant    les    meiiletirs    i  uvriers,  apporte    toujours  ! 
quelque  desordre  aux   arl>.  notamment   a   ceux    des  I 
Muses."      The    edition    of    ](j25,   however,    is   still 
more  incorrect  even  than  that  of  111  17  ;  and  neither 
of  them  has   any  interest   attachable    to    it,    except 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  re-app.  arance  of  Ma-  • 
demoiselle  de  Gournay's    preface,  different    in    each 
of   these  editions,  and  different  from  what   it  was  in 
15IJ5,  and  from  what  it  was  to  be  in  io'35. 


2-1.  l"/r  tidiiic.  Rouen,  Robert  Valentin,  dans  la 
Courdu  Palais.  I(i27,«>vo.  Some  copies  are  printed  : 
*'  Chez  .Jacques  Colloue,  dans  la  Cour  du  Palais;" 
others  :  '•  Che/  Guillaume  de  la  Have, dans  L'Estre 
Notre  Dame." 

Engraved  ti-'e-pagc. — The  epigraph  rirrs.  &c. — 
The  short  pre'i  ce  of  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay. — 
The  portrait  of  l(i  1 1 . 

Summaries  md  references  to  authors  in  the  mar 
gins — Analytical  index. —  1  1  30  pages. 

Edition  conformable  with  those  of  lG'U2,-9,-l  1,- 
16,-17,-19,-36Y49. 

i  have  seen  several  copies  of  this  edition,  in 
which  the  2  in  the  date  has  been  turned  into  a  9  ; 
and  some  of  these  are  so  skilfully  managed  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  recognize  the  16' 2 7  in  the 
forged  16' 07. 

1G35. 

25.  The  same.  —  Edition  nourelle,  exactement 
corrigee  scion  le  vray  exemplaire  ;  enrichie  a  la 
marge  des  noms  dts  autheurs  cites  et  de  la  version 
de  leurs  passages,  raise  a  la  fin  de  chaque  chapitre, 
avec  la  vie  de  I'autheur  ;  plus  deux  tables,  Tune 
des  chapitres  et  1'autre  des  principalea  matieres. 
Paris,  Jean  Camusat,  Rue  St.  Jacques,  a  la  Toison 
d'Or  ;  M.D.rxxxv.  Folio. 

Some  copies  have  the  name  "  Toussaint  du  Bray, 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  aux  Espies  Meurs,  et  Pierre  Ro- 


colet,  Imprimeur  Ordinaire  du  Roi,  au  Palais,  en 
la  Galerie  des  Prisonniers,  aux  armes  de  la  Ville." 

Other  copies  merely  have  on  the  title-page  : 
"  Paris,  M.D.(  xxxv.  Avec  privilege  du  Roy." 

The  first  title  is  printed  in  red  and  black  letters  ; 
after  this  comes  an  engraved  title-page,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  portrait  of  Montaigne  ;  at  the  top  you 
read  :  "  LKS  ESSAIS  DK  Mi<  HKI.,  SEIGXKUR  DK 
MONTAIGNE,  and  right  and  left,  on  two  floating 
streamers,  on  one  side:  I'ircs  acijitirit  cundo,  and 
on  the  other:  1'nion  pro  nun-tin;  beneath  the 
portrait  are  the  scales,  and  the  Q.UC  scat*  jc  ?  which 
appear  here  for  the  first  time.  At  the  bottom  is 
the  name — "  J'aris,  Camusat,  ll!3.-"),"  in  the  copies 
published  by  this  bookseller  ;  and  in  those  sent 
forth  by  others,  there  is  simply,  Paris,  Rue  St. 
Jacques  et  au  Palais.  The  copies  by  Camusat, 
also  have,  on  the  rii:ht  and  left,  armorial  bearings, 
apparently  purporting  to  be  those  of  Montaigne, 
but  they  are  incorrect  ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  last 
page  there  is  the  King's  license,  printed  in  a  com 
plete  form,  while  the  copies  bearing  the  names  of 
the  other  booksellers  only  give  an  extract  from  this 
license,  and  have  not  got  the  arms.  After  the 
license  comes  the  transfer  which  Mademoiselle  de 
Gournay  made  of  it  to  Jean  Camusat.  This  edition 
was  superintended  by  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay 
herself,  who  dedicates  it  to  the  Cardinal  de  Riche 
lieu,  in  the  following  preface  : — 

"  A  MuNSKKJNJ-.rit   I/KMINHNTJSSIMK  CARDINAL 
DUC   DE  RlLHKI.lEU." 

Monseigneur, 

Xe  vous  pouvant  donner  les  Essais,  par  ce  qu'ils 
ne  Mint  pas  a  moy,  et  connoissant  neantmoins,  que 
tout  ce  qifil  y  a  d'illustre  en  nostre  siecle  passe 
par  vos  mains,  ou  vous  doit  homage,  j'ai  creu  que 
le  nom  de  votre  Eminence  devoit  orner  le  frontis 
piece  de  ce  livre.  II  est  vray,  Monseigneur,  qu'il 
vous  rend  icy,  par  mon  entremise,  un  hommage  fort 
irregulier  ;  car  ne  pouvant  vous  le  donner,  je  vous 
ose  donner  a  luy:  c'est  a  dire,  que  preste  de  tomber 
dans  le  sepulchre,  je  vous  consigne  cet  orphelin  qui 
m'etoit  commis,  afin  qu'il  vous  plaise  desormais  de 
luy  tenir  lieu  de  tuteur  et  de  protecteur.  J' tape re 
que  le  seul  respect  de  vostre  authorite  luy  rendra 
cet  office:  et  que  comme  les  mousches  ne  pouvoient 
entrer  dans  le  Temple  dTIercnle,  dont  vous  etes 
emulateur.  ainsi  les  mains  impures,  qui  depuis 
longtemps  avoicnt  diffame  ce  mesme  livre,  par 
tant  de  malheureuses  editions,  n'oseront  plus  corn- 
mettre  le  sacrilege  d'en  approcher,  quand  elles 
le  verront  en  vostre  protection  par  celle-cy,  que 
vostre  liberalite  m'a  aidee  a  mettre  au  jour.  Com- 
bien  seray-je  fere  tn  1'autre  monde,  d'avoir  este 
assez  bardie  en  quittant  celluy-cy,  pour  nommer 
un  tel  executeur  de  mon  testament  que  le  grand 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  !  et  de  voir  de  la  haut  qu'on 
se  souvienne  icy  bas,  que  j'ay  sceu  discerner,  a 
quelle  excellence  et  hautesse  d'ame,  je  devois  as- 
signer  la  protection  du  plus  excellent  et  plus  haut 
present  que  les  Muses  ayent  fait  aux  hommes, 
depuis  les  siecles  triomphans  des  Grecs  et  des 
Romains  !  Vous,  Monseigneur,  autheur  de  tant 
d'ouvrages  immortels  de  diverse  sorte,  qu'il  semble 
que  vous  ayez  entrepris  d'encherir  et  d'emplifier 
Pempire  de  Pimmortalite  ;  ne  1'obligez  vous  pas  a 
vous  offrir  par  vos  voeux,  pour  une  espece  de  recom 
pense,  les  plus  nobles  des  biens  qu'elle  tient  d'ail- 
leurs,  comme  ce  livre  ;  ouy  mesmes  a  les  reputer 
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d'autant  plus  seurement  immorte's,  qu'en  les  vous 
offrant,  elle  croit  les  appuyer  aucunement  sur  le 
destin  de  vostre  Eminence  ;  de  la  quelle  je  demeu- 
reray,  sans  fin, 

Monseigneur, 

Tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  servant, 
GOURNAY. 
A  Paris,  le  12  Juin,  1635. 

This  edition  contains  : — the  Essays  ;  the  dedica 
tion  ;  the  long  preface  by  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay ; 
Montaigne's  preface,  dated  1st  March,  15!iO  ;  a 
summary  of  the  Life  of  Montaigne  ;  translations  of 
the  Latin  quotations,  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter ;  analytical  index.  There  are  no  sum 
maries  in  the  margin,  but  only  references  to  the 
authors  quoted.  The  Dictionnaire  Historique,  by 
Feller  (Paris,  1818),  says  that,  at  the  end  of  this 
edition,  there  is  le  Proumcnoir  de  M.  de  Montaigne 
(a  small  work  by  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay),  but 
this  statement  is  altogether  incorrect. 

The  apologetical  preface  here  printed,  is  the 
same  which  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  at  first 
inserted  in  the  edition  of  1595,  and  afterwards 
retracted  and  suppressed  in  that  of  1598.  She 
re-produced  it  in  1599,  in  the  third  edition  of  the 
Proiimenoir  de  M.  de  Montaiyne,  omitting,  however, 
two-thirds  of  the  original  quantity ;  subsequently,  in 
1617,  she  again  printed  it,  before  the  Essays,  after 
having  made  several  modifications,  and,  more  espe 
cially,  a  number  of  additions,  which  nearly  doubled 
its  extent.  She  again  inserted  it,  with  still  larger 
additions,  in  the  edition  of  the  Essays  published  in 
1625  ;  and  finally,  having  once  more  augmented 
and  corrected  it,  she  prefixed  it  to  the  edition  now 
under  notice,  from  which  the  reprint  of  it  in  the 
present  volume  is  made.  The  style  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  preface  was  certainly  somewhat  dif 
fuse  and  turgid,  but  these  defects  are  corrected  in 
the  modification  of  it  which  now  appeared.  In  it 
the  authoress  discusses  closely  and  gravely  the 
principal  objections  which  had  been  advanced 
against  the  Essays,  and  replies  to  them,  fur  the 
most  part,  in  a  very  triumphant  manner.  Bayle 
justly  remarks,  of  this  preface,  that  it  well  merits 
a  reading  \  and  Coste,  who,  in  consequence  of  con 
founding  it  with  that  of  the  edition  of  1595,  had 
excluded  it  from  his  first  edition  of  Montaigne, 
admitted  it  into  his  third  and  subsequent  editions. 

This  edition  of  the  Essays,  remarks  M.  Payen, 
has  been  placed  on  an  equality  with  that  of  1595  ; 
indeed  some  bibliographers  even  give  it  the  prefer 
ence,  and  amongst  the  latter  number  I  find  the 
learned  M.  Weiss.  Notwithstanding  the  weight 
which  I  am  ever  ready  to  concede  to  such  an  autho 
rity,  I  must,  however,  express  a  contrary  opinion  in 
this  instance  ;  and  declare  my  conviction  that,  if 
the  edition  of  1635  is  superior  to  its  predecessor  in 
reference  to  the  additional  pieces  it  contains,  it  is 
inferior  to  it  in  point  of  authenticity  of  text.  Ma 
demoiselle  de  Gournay  herself  is  obliged  to  admit 
that  she  has  made  considerable  alterations,  and, 
however  scrupulous  she  may  have  considered  herself 
in  venturing  upon  them,  it  is  certain  that  they 
exist ;  and,  whatever  she  may  say  as  to  this  edition 
being  la  soeur  gcrmaine  of  that  of  1595,  the  latter 
must  always  retain  the  pre-eminence  for  authenticity 
of  text,  and  for  superiority  of  typographical  execu 
tion.  M.  Droz,  who  gives  the  preference  to  the 
edition  of  1635  over  that  of  1595,  founds  it  upon 
some  differences  which  exist  between  the  two  edi 


tions,  and  his  own  particular  taste  in  favour  of  the 
more  modern  version.  But  the  reply  is  obvious, 
that  the  changes  made  in  the  text  of  the  edition  of 
1635,  even  though  they  were  improvements,  which 
I  take  upon  myself  to  deny,  are  not  the  work  of 
Montaigne.  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  had  been 
in  possession  of  no  new  materials  since  1595,  the 
period  at  which  she  announced  that  she  had  been 
entrusted  to  superintend  the  publication  of  the 
Essays  of  Montaigne,  enrichis  des  traits  de  sa 
derniere  main. 

The  Privilege  du  Roy,  which  is  given  verbatim 
in  this  edition,  is  remarkable,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  drawn  up  in  a  manner  differing  from  that 
in  which  these  documents  are  ordinarily  couched, 
and  that  it  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  Editor  as 
to  the  preceding  editions,  without  excepting  even 
those  of  1617  and  1625,  in  which  she  had  indirectly 
participated. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  this  Royal 
License,  dated  13th  September,  1633:  —  "Louis, 
&c.  Notre  chere  et  bien-aimee,  la  damoiselle  de 
Gournay,  nous  a  fait  remontrer  que  le  feu  sieur  de 
Montaigne  lui  ayant,  de  son  vivant,  recommande 
le  soin  de  son  livre  des  Essais,  et  depuis  son.  deceds, 
ses  plus  proches  lui  ayant  donne  toute  charge  de 
1'impression  d'iceux,  comme  il  est  notoire,  et  plu- 
sieurs  fautes  enormes  s'etant  coulees  en  la  plupart 
des  impressions,  en  sorte  que  tout  le  livre  s'en 
trouve  gate  et  plein  d'omissions  et  additions  apos- 
tees,  comme  1'exposante  a  fait  voir  a  aucuns  de  nos 

ames  et  feaux  conseillers Elle  a  desire  rendre 

ce  devoir  au  public  et  a  la  memoire  dudit  defunt 
sieur  de  Montaigne,  d'empecher  que  ce  desordre 
n'arrive  plus  en  1'impression  dudit  livre,  qui  est 
d'importance  comme  etant  un  ceuvre  tres  excellent 

et  qui  fait  honneur  a  la  France A.  ces  causes, 

desirant  gratifier  ladite  exposante  et  favoriser  la 
bonne  intention  qu'elle  a  de  conserver  ledit  ceuvre 
des  ESSAIS  en  la  facon  qu'il  a  ete  compose  par 
1'auteur,"  &c. 

Conformably  with  the  promise  made  in  this 
preface  by  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  ''  de  repeter 
encore  la  recherche  des  fautes  de  cette  edition,  et 
d'en  mettre  apres  un  exemplaire  en  la  bibliotheqne 
du  roi,  corrige  des  derniers  traits  de  sa  plume,  afin 
que  la  postcrite  y  puisse  avoir  recours  au  besoin," 
she  presented  the  Royal  Library  with  a  copy,  in 
which  she  had  made  some  corrections,  not,  how 
ever,  more  than  thirty  in  number,  beyond  those 
marked  in  the  errata,  and  in  the  title-page  of 
which  she  has  written  :  Don  de  Mademoiselle  de 
Gountay. 

Though  I  thus  accord  to  the  edition  of  1595  the 
preference  over  that  of  1635,  still  the  latter  edition 
is  one  of  the  best  we  have  of  the  Essays;  the  print 
and  paper  are  tolerably  good,  though  inferior  to  the 
edition  of  1595;  while  it  possesses  over  the  latter 
what  some  persons  will  consider  the  material  ad 
vantage  of  containing  translations  of  the  quotations. 
The  copies  published  by  Camusat  are  the  best,  in 
asmuch  as  they  contain  the  whole  of  the  King's 
Licence,  of  which  the  other  copies  only  give  an 
extract. 

1636. 

26.  The  same.  Derniere  Edition,  enrichie 
d'annotations  en  marge,  corrigee  suivant  les  pre 
mieres  impressions.  Paris,  Salomon  de  la  Fosse. 
MD..C.XXXVI.  8vo. 

Some  copies  bear  the  name  of  Pierre  Lamy ; 
others  that  of  Gnillaume  Loyson,  au  Palais,  en  la 
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Galene  de,v  Prisonniers,  an,  Noin  dc  Jesus  ;  others  j 
that  of  Michel  Jil  igeart. 

Title  printed  in  reel  and  black. — Tlie  epigraph 
rircs,  &c. — The  preface  of  Montaigne,  and  the  short 
one  by  Mademoiselle  de  fJournay. — Summary  of 
the  Life  of  Montaigne. — Ornamented  initial  letters 
to  most  of  the  chapters. —  ]!,'!()  pages,  without  the 
Index. 

Edition  corresponding  with  those  of  1GO!!,-0-,- 
11,  &c.  See  under  !G4i>. 

1G40. 

27.  The  same.  Edit/on  »m(r<H/\  corrigee  suivant 
ies  premieres  impressions  de  I'Anzelier.  et  aug- 
mentee  d'Annotations  en  marge  de  toutes  Ies 
matieres  Ies  plus  remarquable,  avec  la  Vie  de 
1'Auteur.  Paris,  Michel  J',l;ige;irt,  rue  de  la  Ca- 
landre,  a  la  Flour  de  Lvs.  pros  le  Palais.  ld'10. 
Folio. 

Title-page  in  red  and  black,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  portrait  of  Montaigne. — -No  epigraph. 
—  No  preface  by  Mademoiselle  de  (iournav.  — 
Summary  of  the  life. — Analytical  Index. — Sum- 
marie?  in  the  margins. —  References  to  authors. — 
No  translation  of  the  quotations. —  A  good  edition, 
the  copies  of  which,  on  large  paper,  are  verv  fine. 

It  is  seen  that  the  title-page  indicates  that  the 
edition  is  printed  kk  suivant  Ies  premieres  impres- 
pre«sions  de  1' Aimelier,"  a  suilicieiit  evidence  that 
the  alterations  made  liv  Mademoiselle-  de  (lournav. 


as  ld'41),  a  Ani'crs,  chez  Abraham  Maire.  No 
date.  f!vo. 

Engraved  title-page,  and  portrait  as  in  the  edi 
tions  of  Kill!!,  11,  ,\c. — Neither  Montaigne's  nor 
de  (iournay's  preface. — Summaries  and  author's 
names  in  the  margin. — This  edition  is  a  different 
one  from  tho«e  of  ld'0!!,  1  1,  &c.,  though  it  resembles 
them  in  many  particulars. 

31.  I  have  met  with  a  copy  of  an  edition  of 
Montaigne  similar  to  those  of  IGOo,  1  I,  ivc.,  yet  a 
different  edition  from  those  ;  but  the  title-page  was 
missing,  so  that  I  could  not  ascertain  either  the 
name,  place,  or  date.  — 11. '50  paucs. —  Ornamental 
initial  letters  to  the  chapters. — The  prefaces,  life, 
marginal  summaries  analytical  index,  are  the  same 
as  in  the  previously  described  editions  ;  but  that 
which  distinguishes  the  present  edition  from  its 
predecessors  is  a  vignette,  with  fleur-de-lys,  at  the 
head  of  Book  II.,  and  other  vignettes  before  the 
two  other  chapters,  the  Life,  the  prefaces.  £:c. 

With  reference  to  the  editions  hitherto  described, 
M.  Payen  remarks:  "  Toutes  Ies  editions  qui  pre 
cedent,  exccpte  la  premiere,  sont  en  un  seiil  volume; 
mais  parmi  elles  il  en  est  plusieurs  qui  semblent 
etre  une  succ'ession  de  reimpression  Ies  unes  des 
autres.  Le  format  en  est  petit  in-ovo.  ;  k>  carac- 
tere  est  a  pen  pivs  le  memepour  toutes:  laplupart 
ont  le  memo  ]>ortrait.  le  im  me  litre  grave,  le  mcrne 
nombre  dc*  pa:_'es,  c'est  -  a-  (lire  on/e  cent  trente 


in  the  editi 


. 


generally  approved  of. 

I  find  among  my  notes,  savs  M.  Pave;i,  a  refe 
rence  to  an  edition  in  folio  of  this  date.  7V//-/.V. 
Ainjuxtin  Cnurlx'.  a  l>t  Pn!,,ic.  which  is  probahiv 
the  edition  under  notice,  with  a  dill',  rent  title-page. 


2o.  The  same.  Edition  ti'.'/r-/',.  e:ir:cliie  d'an- 
notations  en  marine,  corrigee  et  auuMneiitc'e  d'i:n 
tiers,  outre  Ies  preccdcntes  impressioiis,  avec  une 
table  tres  ample  des  noms  et  (ies  matieres  re- 
narquables  et  signalees;  plus  la  vie  de  Pauteur, 
extraite  de  ses  propres  ecrits.  lloue;i,  chcx  Jean 
licrt/if'lin,  dans  la  Cour  du  Palais,  KMl.  <>vo. 

Engra\ed    title-page,  having    in    the    upper   part 
a    portrait    of   Montaigne,    with    allegories,    signed 
F.  lloneruogh.— The  epigraph.— The  short   preface  \ 
by    Mademoiselle    de   (iournay.  —  Summaries  and 
references  to  authors  in   the  margin. — Ornamental 
initial  letters    to   the   chapters. —  1130pa>:es — Edi 
tion    corresponding    with    those    of    1GO!5,    11,    &c.  i 
(See  under  KM.').) 

Some  copies  of  this  edition  have  the  name  a 
Rouen,  che/  Jacques  Ucvont/ne,  dans  la  Cour  dn 
Palais.  No  date. 

1649. 

2.0.  The  same.  Ucrniere  edition,  enricliie  tl'an- 
notations  en  marge,  avec  une  table  tres  ample  des 
matieres.  1'aris,  Michel  Jilai/eart,  au  bout  du 
Pont.  Neuf,  au  coin  de  la  rue  Dauphine.  1G49.  flvo. 

A  reprint  of  the   folio   edition  of  the  same  pub-  ! 
lisher. — Title   printed   in    red  and   black,   the  epi-  | 
graph  misprinted  ntriitsque  ATQUJRIT  EUNDO. — The  I 
preface  of  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  is  omitted. — 
1130  pages. — Vignettes,  with   flours   de   lis,  at   the  • 
commencement  of  the    life,  and    of  the    two   first 
chapters. — There  is  a  vignette  also,  hut  of  a   di tie- 
rent   design,  at    the   head  of  the   third   chapter. — 
Ornamented  initial  letters  to  the  chapters. 

30.   The  same.     Edition  noiiidle,  <^c.  (same  title 


pages;  elles  f  •  smvent  I  une  i  autre  page  pour  page 
et  li-ne  pour  liirne,  de  telle  sorte  (jue  le  plu-  grand 
nombre  dt  s  jiaires  et  des  lignes  commencont  ct 
Jin:>sent  ]>ar  le  memo  mot,  et  le  chiil're  des  jiages 
suit  egalement  ;  i!  y  a  plus,  c'est  que  souvent  Ies 
niemes-  fautes  se  rencontreiit,  soit  (ju'elles  aient  lieu 


te 


la   pagination  ;   quant    a    ces 
une  edition    eli».s  n'ont   jias 


an 

dernieres.  lorsijue  d 

ete  suivies  jiour  line  ]>;:'_;•(•,  on  est  surde  lis  retrouver 
plus  loin,  de  telle  sorte  qu'apres  (jue!(|ues  feuillets 
Ies  deux  exemplaires  marchent  ensemble.  Ainsi, 
aux  editions  de  li.'ll  et  de  Ji)4.{*,  on  saute  de  la 
patre  (.'d.j  a  CO!!.  Les  ulilions  de  lol.'t,  KJ'27  C't 
lii.')'i  ne  presentent  ]>as  cette  lacune,  mais  on  la 
retrouve  a  la  paure  d'O!!,  ou  Ton  passe  brusquement 
a  celle  numerotee  dl  1.  et  ensuite  toutes  Ies  editions 
marchcnt  d'aeeord.  La  ressemblance  generaie  qui 
resulte  des  circonstances  (jue  je  viens  d'enumerer 
est  telle.  qu'au  ]ireniier  couj)  d'o;il  on  serail  tente 
d'admettre  (jifil  n'y  a.  pour  toutes  ces  dates  diverses, 
quo  deux  ou  trois  editions  dont  Ies  titres  seulement 
sont  diiferents,  et  il  est  souvent  difficile  de  trouver 
(juehpie  particularite  qui  puisse  Ies  dirlerencier  Ies 
unes  cies  autres.  .Pai  mis  tous  mes  soins  a  distin- 
guer  ces  diverses  editions,  ct  je  puis  afh'rrner  que 
celles  (jue  j'ai  decrites  comme  etant  difFerentes,  le 
sont  bien  en  cffet.  Les  editions  qui  ont  entie  elies 
une  telle  ressemblance  sont  celles  de  1002  (Ies  deux 
de  Leyde),  1GO.O,  Kill.  lisJG,  Kil7  (Rouen),  1G19 
des  deux),  1627,  IG.'JG.  1G41,  et  Ies  deux  qui  ter- 
minent  cette  aerie,  savoir  celle  d'Anvers  et  celle 
dont  Je  titre  manque  (numcro  31). 

"  Dans  ces  editions,  Ies  chapitres  entiers  font 
sans  un  seul  alinea,  excepte  ceux  rend  us  obliga- 
toires  par  Ies  citations.  Le  chapitre  "2  du  livre  11., 
qui  dans  la  plupart  des  editions  autres  que  celles-ci, 
et  dans  toutes  celles  qui  suivent,  est  intitule  Contre 
la  faineantise,  est  ici  intitule  Contre  la  fantasic. 
Ces  editions,  dont  plusieurs  sont  asscz  bien  exe- 
cutees,  ne  sont  pas  tres  communes;  elles  sont  ge- 
neralement  pen  correctes,  et  cependant  elles  sont 
prccieuses  pour  lea  lecteurs  assidus  des  ESSAIS  ; 
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car  le  format  in-8".  du  temps  n'etant  pas  plus 
grand  que  nos  in- 12  d'aujourd'hui,  il  n'est  aucune 
des  editions  de  Montaigne  qui  ofFre  les  ESSAIS  sous 
un  volume  aussi  portatif  que  celles-la. 

„  La  meilieure  de  ces  editions  est,  sans  contredit, 
celle  de  16 19,  chez  Jean  Durand  (numero  22)  ; 
elle  est  plus  correcte  que  les  autres,  et  assez  bien 
imprimee.  Celle  de  1627  vient  ensuite  ;  puis  vient 
celle  de  1 G 1 1  :  les  plus  mal  executees  de  ces  editions 
sont  celles  de  1602  (la  deuxieme,  numero  12), 
1636,  et  surtout  1616. 

"  Je  rappelle  ici  une  remarque  que  j'ai  faite  ante- 
rieurement  a  1'occasion  de  1'edition  de  1593  ;  c'est 
que,  dans  un  grand  nombre  d'exemplaires  de  ces 
editions,  le  chapitre  des  vers  de  Virgile  est  com- 
pletement  enleve.  Cette  mutilation  se  voit  surtout 
sur  les  exemplaires  qui  ont  appartenu  a  des  con 
vents.  Les  personnes  scrupuleuses  auxquellcs  elle 
est  due  auront  sans  doute  pense,  contrairement  a 
1'avis  de  Montaigne,  que  son  portrait  n'aurait  pas 
souffert  de  n'etre  pas  aussi  complet  qu'il  a  voulu 
qu'il  fat ;  elles  auront  oublie  que  1'auteur  des  Essais 
leur  avait  dit,  dans  la  preface,  '  que  s'il  eut  etc 
parmi  ces  nations  qu'on  dit  vivre  encore  sous  la 
douce  liberte  des  premieres  lois  de  la  nature,  il  s'y 
flit  tres  volontiers  peint  tout  entier  et  tout  nu.'  11 
faut  convenir  que  si,  par  reverence,  pour  son  lec- 
teur,  Montaigne  ne  s'est  pas  peint  tout  nu  dans  ce 
chapitre,  on  peat  dire  au  moins  qu'il  s'y  est  peint 
en  fort  simple  deshabille." 

1G52. 

32.  Tlie  same.  Nouvclle  edition,  exactement 
purgee  des  defauts  des  precedentes,  selon  le  vrai 
original,  et  enrichie  et  augmentee  aux  marges  du 
nom  des  autheurs  qui  y  sont  citez  et  de  la  version 
de  leurs  passages,  Grecs  et  Latins  ;  avec  des  obser 
vations  tres  importantes  et  necessaires  pour  le  sou- 
lagement  du  lecteur,  ensemble  la  vie  de  1'autheur 
et  deux  tables,  1'  une  des  chapitres  et  1'autre  des 
principales  matieres  de  beaucoup  plus  amples  ct  plus 
utiles  que  celies  des  dernieres  edition,  avec  augmen 
tation  de  la  version  francoise  de  passages  italiens. 
Paris,  Augustin  Courbe,  au  Palais,  en  la  galerie 
des  Merciers,  a  la  Palme,  1652.  Folio. 

The  first  title-page  is  printed  in  red  and  black 
characters,  with  a  vignette  representing  a  palm- 
tree,  and  the  motto  (in  allusion  to  the  bookseller's 
name)  Rcsurgo  curvata.  The  second  title  is  an 
engraved  one,  with  a.  portrait,  the  same  as  that  in 
the  edition  of  1635.  Instead  of  the  name  of  Ca- 
musat,  however,  we  have  here  the  following :  RKC 
St.  Jacques  et  au  Palais,  1652.  There  is  a  vignette, 
with  fleurs-de-lys,  at  the  head  of  all  the  three 
books,  and  of  the  preface  by  tie  Gknirnay.  Some 
copies  bear  the  name  of  Pierre  Rocolct ;  others  of 
Veuve  Sebastien  Hure,  et  Sebasticn  Hure,  rue 
St.  Jacques,  au  Coeur-Bon.  In  these  copies  the 
emblem  of  the  palm-tree  is  replaced  by  that  of  the 
tree  of  the  Stephens',  with  the  noli  altum  sapere. 

This  edition  contains,  besides  the  Essays,  the  long 
preface  and  dedication  of  de  Gournay, — the  pre 
face  of  Montaigne, — a  summary  of  his  life, — refe 
rences  to  authors  in  the  margin,  and  translations  of 
the  passages  quoted,  the  whole  preceded  by  a  notice 
by  the  printer,  Henry  Stephen,  in  which  he  details 
the  improvements  he  has  made  in  this  edition, 
more  especially  in  placing  the  translations  opposite 
the  text ;  the  first  time  of  this  arrangement  being 
introduced. 

The  licence  granted  to   Henry  Stephen  bears 


date  3rd  of  May ;  and  it  is  followed  by  u  note* 
stating  that  the  printer  has  made  an  agreement,  for 
this  edition  only,  with  the  booksellers  Courbe  and 
Le  Petit.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  some  copies 
bear  the  name  of  the  latter  bookseller. 


33.  The  same. — Edition  nouvclle  (rest  of  title 
same  as  the  edition  of  1652).  Paris,  Jean  Baptiste 
Loyson,  Rue  St.-.iacques,  pres  la  Poste,  a  la  Croix 
Rouge.  Folio,  840  pages.  Some  copies  have  the 
names  :  Jacques  Lanylois  et  Emmanuel  Lanylois  ; 
others :  Pierre  Lamy,  au  Grand  Cesar ;  others  : 
Pierre  Rocolct,  imprimeur-ordinaire  du  Roi  et  de 
la  Maison-de-Ville,  au  Palais,  en  la  galerie  des 
Prisonniers  :  others :  la  ^'euvc  Marin  Dupuis,  rue 
St.-Jacques,  a  la  Couronne  d'Or  ;  others  :  Sebas 
ticn  Hure  et  Frederic  Leonard ;  others  :  Edme 
Coulerot,  rue  St.-Jacques,  au  Bon  Pasteur  et,  a  la 
Bible  d'Or.  The  first  title  is  printed  in  red  and  j 
black,  with  the  emblem  and  motto  of  the  Stephens  ; 
the  second  title  is  engraved,  with  the  portrait  of 
J635  and  1652.  At  the  bottom  there  is  merely 
Rue  St.-Jacques;  and  Au  Palais.  There  is  the 
licence  of  1651  prefixed,  with  a  note  of  Henry 
Stephen,  stating  that  he  has  transferred  his  rights, 
for  this  edition,  to  Le  Petit  and  Hue,  so  that  it  is 
probable  there  are  some  copies  bearing;  the  name 
of  the  former  bookseller.  This  edition  is  a  reprint 
of  the  preceding,  and  would  at  first  sight  appear  to 
be  the  same  ;  but,  besides  several  other  differences, 
the  present  volume  has  this  distinct  statement  : — 
Acheve  d'imprimer  pour  la  deuxieme  fois,  ler  Oc- 
tobre  1G57. 

1G59. 

31.  The  same.  —  Nouvclle  edition,  enrichie  et 
augmentee  aux  marges  du  nom  des  autheurs  qui 
y  sont  citez,  avec  hi  version  des  passages  grecs, 
latins,  et  italiens.  Paris.  Christophe  Jourrel.  rue 
Vielle  Bouclcrie,  au  bout  du  Pont- St. -Michel,  a 
1'image  St.-Jean  ;  1659.  12mo.  '.}  vols. 

Each  volume  has  on  engraved  title-page,  with 
the  engraver's  name,  N.  de  Larmessin  ;  portrait  of 
Montaigne,  and  beneath  it  the  Scales  and  tlu- 
Que  scais-je  ?  Montaigne's  preface.  Dedication  to 
Richelieu.  De  Gournay's  long  preface.  Life  of 
Montaigne.  In  the  margins,  summaries,  references 
to  authors,  and  translations  of  the  passages  quoted. 
Each  volume  comprises  one  book  of  the  Essays, 
and  has  a  table  of  chapters  and  a  table  of  contents. 
The  Sonnets  of  La  Boetie  are  not  printed  in  this 
edition.  This  edition  is  the  first,  since  that  of  15«0, 
which  forms  more  than  one  volume  ;  the  appear 
ance  of  its  typography  is  neat  enough,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  irreproachable  as  to  correctness  of  text. 

Montaigne's  preface  here  is  headed  :  "  Avertisse- 
ment  de  1'autheur,  inscre  en  toutes  les  precedentes 
editions"  which  is  a  mistake,  for  this  preface  does 
not  appear,  either  in  the  edition  of  1595  or  in  that 
of  Antwerp. 

35.  The  same.  —  Nouvelle  edition,  exactement 
purgee  des  defauts  des  precedentes.  et  augmentee 
aux  marges  du  nom  des  autheurs  qui  y  sont  cites 
et  de  la  version  de  leurs  passages,  avec  des  obser 
vations  tres  importantes  et  necessaires  pour  le 
soulagement  du  lecteur;  ensemble  la  vie  de  1'au 
theur  et  deux  tables,  1'une  des  chapitres,  et  1'autre 
des  principales  matieres,  de  beaucoup  plus  ample 
et  plus  utile  que  celle  des  dernieres  editions. — 
Bruxelles,  Francois  Foppens,  libraire  et  imprimeur, 
M.D.CLIX.;  or  Amsterdam,  Antoine  Michiels,  libraire. 
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The  title-page  is  printed  in  rod  and  black,  and  is 
preceded  in  the  first  volume  by  an  engraved  fron 
tispiece,  signed  P.  Chouwet,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  Montaigne's  portrait,  with  the  scales  and  the 
Quc  scuis-Jc.  Above  it  is  :  LKS  KSSAIS  nu  MICHEL, 
SEIGNEUR  DK  MONTAIGNE  ;  and  beneath,  "  mis 
(A76-.)  en  3  vol." 

Besides  the  contents  detailed  in  the  title-page, 
this  edition  comprises  the  dedication  to  Richelieu, 
De  Gournay's  long  preface,  and  a  summary  of  the 
Life  of  Montaigne.  At  the  end  of  the  preliminary 
matter  are  two  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
Justus  Lipsius,  in  praise  of  Montaigne. 

The  heading  to  the  preface  by  Montaigne  has 
the  same  mistake  which  is  pointed  out  in  the  pre 
ceding  article.  In  vol.  3,  there  is  a  general  analy 
tical  table,  much  more  convenient  than  the  three 
separate  indexes  in  the  preceding  edition. 

This  edition  is  greatly  esteemed  and  sought  after, 
on  account  of  its  typographical  beauty. 

Some  copies  of  this  edition  were  printed  upon 
different  paper  from  the  ueneral  impression.  Unmet 
says,  upon  this  point:  "  On  n'en  recherche  plus 
guere  maintenant  qne  les  exemplaires  tivs  gram's 
de  marges-,  c'est-a-dire,"  a:lds  M.I'ayen,  "  ceux  qui 
ont  de  .5  ponces  !!  ligncs  a  ,")  ponces  11  lilies  1'n 
exemplaire  de  .">  ponces  !)  lignes  a  ete  veiidu  J'O  fr. 
(A.Martin);  5  ponces  !i  lignes.  ]'.}\  fr.  (F;rmin 
Didot)  ;  5  ponces  10  lignes,  150  fr.  ( Renouani)  ; 
5  ponces  11  lignes,  -2,'! 4  fr.  Mar.  (HI.  Dent,  Beranl) 
(magnifique  exeni]>laire  de  la  plus  belle  conserva 
tion,  et  avcc  temoin-).'' 

There  has  l)een  a  considerable  discussion  as  to 
the  printer  of  this  edition,  some  of  the  particulars 
of  which,  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  bibliogra 
phers,  are  here  s-uhjoined.  M.I'ayen  writes: — 
"Cette  edition  a  etc  gc'iieralemen t* attribute  aux 
Elzi'rirs.  M.  Be  ran!  partake  cette  opinion,  ([iii  a 
ete  combattue  par  31  M.  Charles  Xodier  et  Brunet, 
et  par  Bastien  ;  31.  Berard  soutient  qu'clle  a  ete 
executee  dans  1'imprimerie  de  Jean  el  d>-  Daniel 
Elzevir;  il  se  fonde  sur  un  passaue  d'une  lettre  que 
Desmarest  address-ait  a  Chapelain,  et  dans  lequel  il 
le  felicite  de  s'etre  charge  de  recueillir  les  clones  et 
les  temoignages  (eluyiu  ct  testimonial  des  auteurs 
qui  ont  parle  de  .Montaigne  pour  en  cnrichir  /'edi 
tion  IJHC  l<.s  Elzi'cirs  prcparcnt,  M.  Uerard  ajoute 
d'aillenrs  que  les  '  caracteres  sont  ceux  que  Us 
Elzevirs  employaient  ordinairement  pour  Pimpres- 
sion  de  leurs  livres, et  que  Ton  y  tronve  les  vignettes 
qu'ils  avaient  seuls  Phabitude  d'employer.1  M. 
Charles  Nodier  a  repondu  a  la  premiere  assertion 
de  M.  Berard  :  que  Tabsence  des  eloyia  tt  tcxti- 
monia  dans  Pedition  en  question  prouve  qu'clle 
n'est  pas  celle  que  les  Elzevirs  avaient  projetee; 
qu'il  est  probable  que  ces  imprimeurs  avaient  pre 
pare  line  edition  de  3Iontaii,rne,  mais  qu'ils  ne  1'ont 
pas  publiee;  que  le  format  grand  in-12  du  Mon 
taigne  fournit  meme  une  presomption  nouvelle,  ^ 
puisqu'ils  avaient  adopte  presqne  exclusivement  le 
format  petit  in- 12,  qui  est  celui  du  Charron,  avec 
lequel  leur  Montaigne  aurait  du  necessairement 
faire  collection.  Enfin  M.  Charles  Xodier  est  d'avis 
que  cette  edition  tout  imprimee  qu'elle  soit  avec 
des  caracteres  et  des  fleurons  elzeviriens  n'est  pas 
digne  des  Elzevirs,  et  a  cet  egard  M.  Brunet  entre 
dans  quelques  details  dont  je  donnerai  seulement  le 
substance.  Ce  bibliographe  etablit  qu'aucune  des 
editions  qui  portent  le  nom  d'un  des  Elzevirs  ne  j 
presente  identiquement  les  caracteres  du  Montaigne,  ' 
tandis  que  ces  memcs  caracteres  se  rencontrent  deja  i 


dans  1'Alaric  de  Scudery,  bien  certainement  im 
prime  a  Jintxcllcs  par  Fr.  Fi>i>pcns  en  1656  ;  or, 
ce  Foppens,  libraire  et  impriineur,  est  le  meme 
dont  le  nom  se  lit  sur  les  litres  d'une  partie  des 
exemplaires  du  Montaiune  de  1659,  et  on  remarque 
qne  les  caracteres  de  ces  trois  volumes  sont  un  peu 
uses,  et  par  consequent  moins  beaux  que  dans 
1'Alaric,  public  trois  ans  auparavanV.  M.  Brunet 
rappelle  ensuite  (jue  le  Montaigne  de  Foppens  est 
nnnonce  conime  etant  de  Ji/'it.rcllts  dans  deux 
catalogues  de  Blaeu,  imprinies  a  Amsterdam  en 
165!)  et  1662.  Or,  conime  le  redacteur  de  ces 
deux  catalogues  a  eu  soin  d'y  marquer  avec  une 
certaine  exactitude  le  nom  des  villcs  ou  ont  ete 
imprimes  les  livres  qu'il  annonce,  nieme  lorsque  ces 
noms  ne  se  lisent  ]>as  sur  le  titre,  il  f.uit  bien  croire 
(jue  lui.  (jiii  ecrivait  a  Amsterdam  1'annee  mcine 
qne  parut  le  Montaigne,  devait  savoir  a  quoi  s'en 
tenir  sur  le  lieu  de  I'lmpression.  "  Je  n'ai  pas 
la  ])n'tention,"  adds  31.  Payen,  "  d'appuyer  de 
mon  autorite  Popinion  de  3131.  Charles  Xodier 
et  I'nmet  ;  mais  je  suis  convaincu  que  I'edition 
du  3Iontai-riie  de  Ilollande  n'a  pas  ete  imprime 
par  les  El/evirs." 

In  his  Xoitn  lli-s  Rcclicrctics  Biblioyraphiqucs, 
31.  Brunet  thus  reverts  to  the  question  : — "  X'ous 
avons  dit  (iv.  ,•').')!!),  <jn'il  ne  parait  pas  qne  cette 
edition  a  et;'  imprimee  ]>ar  les  Elzevirs;  mais 
conime  a  c<'  sujet  31.  Berard  nous  leproche  de  n'avoir 
jias  donm'  de  raisous  a  1'ajipui  de  cette  assertion, 
qui  ne  suiHt  pas,  ajoute-il,  pour  detruire  une  opinion 
accreilitce  depuis  longtemps,  nous  croyons  neces- 
saire  d'entrer  ici  dans  (juelques  details.  D'abord, 
disons  nou<,  aucnne  edition  portant  le  nom  d'un 
ties  K'/,'v;rs  ne  nous  presente  identiquement  les 
caraeie:-(  s  du  Montaigne,  tandis  (jue  ces  memes  Cci- 
ractiTes  se  rencontrent  deja  dans  1'  Alaric  de  Scudery, 
bien  certainement  imp.  u  Jiruxelles,  ]>ar  Fr.  Fop 
pens,  en  1  (;.")()'.  Or,  ce  Fr.  Foppens,  libraire  et  im- 
j)rimcur,  est  lememe  dont  le  nom  se  lit  sur  les  litres 
d'une  partie  des  exemplaires  de  Montaigne  de  1659  ; 
et  remarquons  que  les  caracteres  de  ses  ','>  vol.  sont 
dt'ja  un  peu  uses,  et  par  consequent,  un  peu  moins 
beaux  que  dans  1'Alaric  public  trois  ans  avant  ; 
c'est  done  Foppens  et  mm  Elzevir  qui  a  imprime 
le  livre  que  nous  occupe.  En  suite,  nous  ajoute- 
rons.  un  fait  qui  confirmera  entitlement  not. re 
opinion  a  cet  egard  ;  c'est  que  le  Montaigne  de 
Foppens  est  annonce  com  me  de  JintxclU-s,  dans 
deux  catalogues  de  Blaeu.  imp.  a  Amsterdam  en 
1  ()'.">.')  et  en  KJIJ2.  Or,  comme  le  redacteur  de  ces 
deux  catalogues  a  eu  soin  d'y  marquer,  avcc  une 
certaine  exactitude,  les  noms  des  villcs  ou  ont  ete 
impr.  les  livros  qu'il  annonce,  et  meme  lorsque  ces 
noms  ne  ce  lisent  pas  sur  les  titres,  il  faut  croire 
que  lui,  qui  ecrivait  n  Amsterdam,  et  1'annee  meme 
qne  parut  le  Montaigne,  devait  bien  savoir  a  quo 
s'en  tenir  sur  le  point  ici  en  question,  et  que  s'il  a 
ecrit  Jiriu'dlcs,  c'e  t  a  coup  sur  il  ne  fallait  pas 
ecrire  Amsterdam.  Quant  a  la  lettre  de  Holland 
Desmaretz  a  Chapelain,  que  31.  Berard  cite  comme 
un  temoignage  precieux  en  faveur  de  son  opi 
nion,  elle  n'a  aucune  rapport  a.  I'edition  de  165.9, 
ainsi  que  1'a  bien  demontre  31.  Xodier  dans  ses 
melanges." 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  question  more  at 
length  may  consult  the  t%  Essai  Bibliographique 
sur  les  editions  des  Elzevirs,  par  31.  Berard,"  and 
the  "  3Ielanges  tires  d'une  petite  Bibliotheque,  par 
31.  Ch.  Xodier." 
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1GG9. 

36.  The  same.     Edition  nouvelle,  &c.  (same  as 
in  title-page  of  the  edition  of  Paris,  16'59.)     Paris, 
Laurent   Rondct,    Christophe   Journal,    et   Robert 
Chevillon.     M.D.C.LXIX.     d  vols.  12mo. 

A  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Journel,  containing 
the  same  pieces. 

37.  The  same.     Nouvelle  edition,  &;c.  (as  in  the 
edition    of  Foppens.)      -Li/on,   Andre    Olijcr.   Rue 
Tupin,  a  la  Providence.      1669.     3  vols.  12mo. 

Some  copies  have :  Lyon,  Ant.  Besson,  Rue  Tu 
pin,  proche  L'Empereur.  In  the  first  volume  is  an 
engraved  frontispiece,  signed  N.  Auroux,  copied  from 
that  in  the  editions  of  Foppens.  The  second  title, 
which  is  printed  in  black  and  red  in  the  first  volume, 
and  in  black  only  in  the  t\vo  others,  has.  in  Giver's 
copies,  a  vignette,  representing  a  woman  holding 
up  towards  the  sun  a  sphere,  surmounted  by  a 
cross;  Besson's  copies  have  neither  vignette  nor 
date.  This  edition,  in  all  other  respects,  is  con 
formable  to  that  of  Holland,  lfi.59.  There  is  a 
third  title-page,  engraved,  containing  a  portrait  of 
Montaigne,  with  Lcs  Essais  de  Montaigne,  at  top  ; 
the  epigraph  and  the  scales  ;  and  in  a  shield,  "  Mis 
(sic}  en  3  vols." 

1724. 

38.  The   same.     Nouvelle   edition,  faites  sur  Ics 
plus  anciennes  et  les  plus  correctes,  augmentees  de 
quelques    lettres    de   1'autheur,  et   ou   les    passages 
grecs,  latins,  et  italiens  sout  traduits  plus   fidele- 
ment  et  cites  plus  exactement  que  dans  aucune  des 
editions  precedentes,  avec  de  courtes  remarques  et 
de  nouveaux  indices  plus  amples  et  plus  utiles  que 
ceux  qui  avaient  paru  jusqu'ici ;  par  Pierre  Costc, 
Londrcs,  de  1'imprimerie  de  J.  Tonson  et  J.  Watts. 
1724.     4to.     3  vols. 

Editor's  preface.  —  Marginal  summaries.  —  A 
variety  of  notes  by  the  editor,  historical,  critical, 
and  explanatory  of  obscure  passages  and  obsolete 
phrases.  At  the  end  of  the  third  volume  are 
printed  seven  letters  written  by  Montaigne,  viz. 
the  five  which  appeared  in  the  volume  of  transla 
tions  of  La  Boetie;  a  sixth  addressed  to  Made 
moiselle  Paulmier ;  and  a  seventh  taken  from 
Montaigne's  translation  of  Sebond.  —  Analytical 
table  of  contents. — At  the  beginning  of  the  work 
there  is  a  portrait  of  Montaigne,  engraved  after 
Genest,  by  Chereau,  beneath  which  are  the  scales, 
the  Que  scais-jc?,  and  the  firms  of  Montaigne, 
taken  from  the  edition  of  1G35,  and  consequently 
altogether  inexact. 

This  edition,  printed  from  that  of  L'Angelier, 
1595,  is  one  of  the  best  and  finest  that  we  possess 
of  Montaigne.  To  it  should  be  added  a  supple 
ment,  which  was  published  in  London,  in  1740, 
under  the  title  of:  SUPPLEMENT  AUX  ESSAIS  DE 
MICHEL,  SEIGNEUR  DE  MONTAIGNE.  Londres, 
G.  Darres  and  J.  Brindlej',  1740,  4to.  Some  later 
copies  of  this  work  are  entitled,  ME  MO  IRKS  POUR 
SHRVIR.  AUX  ESSAIS  DK  MICHEL,  SEIGNEUR  DE 
MONTAIGNE,  deuxieme  edition;  Londres, G. Darres, 
C.  Du  Bosc,  et  J.  Brindley.  1741. 

This  supplement,  which  consists  of  96  pages, 
comprises  the  various  additions  made  by  Coste  to 
the  edition  which  he  published  in  1739.  These 
nre  :  1st,  Notice  from  the  publishers,  taken  prin 
cipally  from  the  preface  of  Coste  to  his  edition  of 
1739  ;  2nd,  the  Life  of  Montaigne,  by  the  Presi 
dent  Bouhier  ;  3rd,  the  parallel  between  Epictetus 
and  Montaigne,  by  Pascal ;  4th,  the  Servitude 


Volontaire,  by  La  Boetie  ;  5th,  Expilly's  sonnet 
on  Montaigne ;  and  a  note  upon  Arius  and  hia 
Pope  Leo,  by  Barbeyrac. 

It  is  this  supplement  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
President  Bouhier,  and  not  the  edition  of  1725,  as 
M.  Beuchot  incorrectly  states,  in  his  life  of  Bou 
hier,  in  the  Biographic  Universclle. 

The  following  passage  from  M.  Coste's  preface 
may  be  thought  worthy  a  place  here : 

"  All  men  of  good  sense  have  long  been  agreed 
as  to  the  merit  of  Montaigne's  Essays.  For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  formal  ha 
rangue  in  their  prak-e,  nor  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  passed  upon  them  : 
for  as  to  their  merit,  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  has 
been  already  said  of  it  by  others  ;  and  am  persuaded 
that  such  as  shall  read  the  work  with  any  applica 
tion,  will  be  easily  convinced  of  the  weakness  o, 
most  of  those  criticisms.  But  there  is  one  thing 
upon  which  I  cannot  help  making  some  reflections, 
and  that  is  the  noble  candour  Montaigne  has  de 
monstrated  throughout  the  whole  book,  and  from 
which  he  has  not  once  departed.  Montaigne  has 
been  very  much  censured  for  having  made  himself 
so  much  the  subject  of  his  book  :  but  this  objection 
has  been  refuted  a  thousand  times,  and  I  have 
heard  it  very  often  repeated  in  company,  where  I 
could  easily  perceive  that  they  who  made  it  were 
not  very  well  acquainted  with  Montaigne's  manner 
of  painting  himself,  in  this  book.  He  has  done  it 
with  so  much  sincerity,  that  there  is  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  believe  that  he  engaged  in  so  diffi 
cult  an  undertaking,  not  so  much  out  of  vanity,  as 
to  communicate  instruction.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  the  picture  he  has  here  drawn  of  himself  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  faithful  mirror,  wherein  all  men 
may  discover  some  of  their  own  features,  if  they 
will  but  take  the  trouble  to  view  themselves  in  it 
attentively,  and  with  an  honest  design  to  see  what 
they  are  in  reality.  And  to  good  purpose  will  it 
be  ;  for  in  this  world  a  man  must  be  very  careful 
to  inspect  himself,  or  by  living  at  random  be  inces 
santly  exposed  to  the  derision  of  other  men,  and 
be  a  prey  to  his  own  foibles,  always  in  uneasiness 
and  confusion,  and  always  repining  at  evils,  01 
which  he  will  neither  know  the  cause  nor  the 
proper  remedy.  '  If,'  as  Montaigne  says,  very:. 
well  upon  this  occasion,  'the  world  complains  that 
I  speak  too  much  of  myself,  I  complain  that  they 
do  not  so  much  as  think  of  themselves.'  Would 
men  but  try  to  imitate  Montaigne's  freedom,  and 
paint  themselves  in  their  genuine  colours.,  they 
will  soon  perceive  the  undertaking  not  to  be  so 
blameable  as  it  is  difficult  to  execute. 

"  The  generality  of  mankind  are  so  blinded  by 
a  false  complaisance  to  themselves,  and  by  an  un 
justifiable  kind  of  shame,  that,  far  from  being  able 
to  unmask  themselves  to  the  public  with  that 
amiable  sincerity  which  appears  in  Montaigne,  they 
have  not  even  the  courage  to  pry  into  the  secret 
recesses  of  their  own  hearts,  in  order  to  make  a 
private  discovery  to  themselves  of  their  own  foibles, 
levities,  and  the  true  motives  of  their  actions. 
Thcit  undoubtedly  is  the  reason  why,  of  so  many 
writers  who  have  appeared  in  print  since  Montaigne, 
and  of  whom  most  have  been  but  faint  imitators 
(a  tribe  which  has  ever  been  the  most  numerous 
in  the  republic  of  letters),  there  has  not  appeared 
one  who  attempted  to  walk  in  his  steps. 

"  This  is  so  remarkable,  that  the  Duke  of  Buck 
ingham,  Marquis  of  Normanby,  £c.,  famous  for  a 
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nice  discernment,  and  a  judgment  which  was  never  [ 
suspected  of  being  clouded  by  an  idle  complaisance,  \ 
or  ill  grounded  prejudic  >s,  took  occasion    hence  to 
pass  a  noble   complimo  it   upon   Montaiane.     For, 
after  having  mentioned  Cicero  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon    as    two    excelleit  geniuses,  whose    conduct 
was    so    inconsistent  with    the   wise   maxims  which 
adorned  their  writings,  he  says  that  those  two  cele 
brated  authors  would  have  done  much  more  service 
to  the  public  if  they  had  given  it  a  candid  and  par 
ticular  account  of  the  true    causes  of  that   contra 
diction.      '  P>ut,'  he   adds,  '  we   must   never  expect 
so  much  sincerity  in  any  writer,  except  the  incom 
parable  Montaigne,  who  is   like    to    stand    alone   to 
all    posterity.      I    know    very  well,'   continues    the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  '  that  Montaigne  is  charged 
with   vanity,   but,  in   my   opinion,  without   reason. 
And  supposing  it  true  that  he    has  not    been  alto-  i 
gether  exempt  from  it,  never   did  any  person   take  , 
so  right  a   method    to    disguise    it  ;   lor   as    all   his  | 
vanity  was  to  publish  his  foibles  and  imperfections  [ 
as  freely  as   his   good   qualities,  it  was   a  vanity  of  ( 
a  very  particular  species,  and  perhaps  would  deserve 
another  name.' 

'•  Montaigne  speaks  of  his   book  with   the  same 
frankness  as  he  does  of  himself.      Besides  the  quota-  j 
tions  with  which    he    has   enriched    it,  he  confesses 
ingenuously   that    he    has  concealed    the   names  of 
many  celebrated  authors,  whose    reasons    and   con;-  ; 
parisons   lie    has    transplanted   into    his   work,  pur-  j 
posely  to  awe   those  rash   censurers,  who  no  sooner 

ee  a  new  book  come  out.  but  they  set  about  criti-  | 
cising  it  ;  moreover,  so  far  was  he  from  a  thought 
of  appropriating  the  sentiments  of  another  writer 
to  himself,  that  he  says,  *  lie  should  love  any  one 
that  could,  by  a  clear  judgment,  strip  him  of  his 
borrowed  feathers.' 

" But.  from  the  very  quotations  with  uhieh 

Montaigne  has  enriched  his  book,  some  ha\e  taken  j 
occasion  to  impeach  his  sincerity,  which,  to  dis 
possess  him  of,  would  be  entirely  to  deface  his 
character.  '  How  comes  it,'  say  they,  '  that  Mon 
taigne,  who  has  filled  his  book  with  such  a  number 
of  quotations,  complains  so  often  and  so  bitterly  of 
the  weakness  of  his  memory  !J  From  what  source 
has  he  drawn  so  many  scraps  of  history,  and  all 
those  beautiful  passages  of  which  he  has  made  such 
singular  applications?  Was  it  not  his  memory 
that  furnished  him  with  the  names  of  so  many 
philosophers,  their  instructive  maxims  which  he 
quotes  at  every  turn,  those  long  details  which  he 
gives  of  their  sentiments,  on  the  nicest  questions  of 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  on  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  of  the  essence  and  immortality 
of  the  soul  ?' 

"  In  answer  to  this  objection,  without  entering 
into  particulars,  which  would  carry  us  too  far,  it 
may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that,  for  want 
of  memory,  Montaigne  has  sometimes  fallen  into 
very  gross  errors,  as  where  he  mistook  Crates,  for 
Socrates;  one  Dionysius,  for  Diogenes  the  Cynic  ;  j 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  for  Pythagoras;  and  where 
he  makes  Thales  say  the  very  contrary  to  what  he 
said,  as  he  sometimes  did  Plutarch,  his  most  inti 
mate  friend,  whose  works  he  always  had  in  his 
hands,  and  from  whom  he  was  inseparable,  even  at 
the  time  he  was  inclined  '  to  be  without  the  com-  ! 
puny  and  the  remembrance  of  every  other  book.3 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  owing  to  memory,  I 
nor  was  it  in   the  heat  of  composition,  that  M<n- 
fcaigne  embellished  his  book  with  all  the  quotati<  ns 


that  now  appear  in  it  :  he  inserted  them  Tor  the 
most  part  at  his  leisure,  and  as  he  met  with  them 
in  the  books  that  came  in  his  way.  To  be  con 
vinced  of  this,  one  need  only  run  over  the  first 
editions  of  the  Essays,  wherein  there  are  but  few 
quotations  in  chapters  which  were  afterwards  full 
charged  with  them.  For  instance,  in  the  12th 
chapter  of  the  second  volume,  for  three  pages 
together  there  is  a  ureat  display  of  the  sentiments 
of  all  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
concerning  the  nature  of  God  ;  but  there  is  not  a 
s'ntfle  word  of  it  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Essays, 
printed  at  Bordeaux,  in  l.">;;0,  nor  in  that  at  Paris, 
in  loc'ii!.  And  in  the  edition  which  I  have  now 
put  out,  it  will  appear  to  every  reader  that  Mon- 
taiune  met  with  all  those  sentiments  very  exactly 
explained  in  (.'icero,  whence  it  was  very  easy  for 
him,  without  any  eti'ort  of  the  memory,  to  transplant 
them  into  his  book. 

'•  Here  1  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  a  censure 
which  Montaigne  has  very  frankly  passed  upon 
himself,  and  as  to  which  nobody  lias  ever  once 
thought  fit  to  contradict  him  ;  and  that  is  what 
he  says,  in  his  third  volume,  of  his  loose  and  inco 
herent  way  of  writing,  or,  as  he  calls  it  himself, 
by  leaps  and  skips. 

"  This  defect  is  not  absolutely  owincr,  as  has 
been  always  believed,  to  the  particular  genius  of 
Montaiune,  which  unaccountably  drew  him  from 
one  subject  to  another,  so  that  he  was  not  capable 
of  giving  more  order  and  connection  to  his  own 
thouuhts;  but  to  the  many  additions  \\hich  he 
made  here  and  there  to  his  book,  as  often  as  it 
came  to  be  reprinted.  If  we  only  compare  the 
first  editions  of  the  E-siys  with  those  that  followed, 
it  is  obvious  that  those  frequent  additions  have  very 
much  p<  Tp'exed  and  confounded  such  arguments 
us  were  originally  very  clear  and  very  well  con 
nected.  Montaigne's  style,  such  as  it  appears  in 
the  first  editions,  and  such  as  it  stands  in  tli6 
latter  editions,  after  having  been  corrupted  by  those 
additions,  might  be  compared  to  a  pearl  necklace, 
with  whose  pearls,  though  at  first  all  perfectly  round, 
and  of  an  equal  si/e,  others  should  be  mixed  after 
wards  altogether  as  round,  but  imu'h  laruer,  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  enhanced  the  price  of 
the  necklace,  would  deprive  it  of  great  part  of  its 
beauty.  The  case  is  the  same  with  most  of  the 
thoughts  which  Montaigne  has  inserted,  from  time 
to  time,  in  his  book.  One  would  be  sorry  to  lose 
them,  though,  by  the  manner  of  engrafting  them 
in  it,  they  disfigure  it  in  many  places.  Because 
Momaigne  himself  could,  without  any  difficulty, 
perceive  the  chain  of  his  first  thoughts,  notwith 
standing  all  his  insertions  that  broke  the  connec 
tion,  he  imagined  that  a  reader  of  any  attention 
would  discern  them  as  well  as  he  did.  But  iu 
some  parts  of  his  work  the  traces  of  that  connection 
are  so  faint  and  obscure,  that  it  cannot  be  perceived 
without  consulting  the  most  ancient  editions." 

1725. 

39.  The  same. — Donnes  sur  les  plus  anciennes  et 
les  plus  correctes  editions;  augmentes  de  phisieuri 
lettres  de  1'auteur  ;  et  oil  les  passages  grec?,  latins, 
et  italiens,  sont  traduits  plus  fidelemcnt,  et  cites 
plus  exactement,  que  dans  aucune  dcs  preccdentes. 
Avec  des  notes  et  des  nouvelles  tables  des  matieres, 
beaucoup  plus  utiles  que  celles  qui  avaient  paru 
jusqu'ici.  Par  P.  Coste.  Nouvellc  edition,  plus 
ample  et  plus  (.orrectcs  que  la  derniere  dc  Londrefr. 
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Paris,  par  la  Soczete,  MDCCXXV.  4to.  3  vols.  Title- 
page  printed  in  red  and  black  ;  portrait  by  Chereau, 
different  from  those  of  1724,  with  the  scales,  the 
Qxe  scais-je?  and  the  correct  arms  of  Montaigne. 
In  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  London  edition, 
,his-edition  comprises — 1.  A  notice  from  the  pub- 
ishers,  setting  forth  the  improvements  they  have 
ntroduced  ;  2.  Mad  lie.  de  Gournay's  preface,  and  j 
ledication  to  Richelieu,  and  the  summary  of  Mon- 
ligne'-s  Life ;  3.  The  two  epitaphs  on  Montaigne, 
ne  in  Latin  prose,  and  the  other  in  Greek  verse, 
tvith  a  translation  of  the  latter  into  Latin  verse  ; 
i.  The  sonnets  of  La  Boc'tie,  which  had  not  been 
)rinted  in  any  edition  since  that  of  1588  ;  5.  Two 
additional  letters  by  Montaigne  ;  6.  Some  addi- 
ional  notes  at  the  end  of  the  .3rd  volume  ;  and 
1 .  The  opinions  of  a  number  of  eminent  men  upon 
Montaigne.  This  edition,  which  Coste  preferred  to 
lis  own  of  1721,  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced 
under  the  care  of  M.  Gueullette  and  M.  Jamet  the 
aider.  This  edition,  however,  though  as  good  in 
many  respects,  and  more  complete,  than  that  of 
1724,  is  not  so  handsome  as  the  latter,  nor  by  any 
means  so  much  sought  after.  The  supplement  of 
1740  should  be  added  to  this  edition  also.  In  re- 
'erence  to  this  edition,  M.  Payen  observes  : — "  M. 
Bastien,  qui  n'est  pas  toujours  indulgent  pour  ses 
aredecesseurs,  dit  que  Pedition  de  Londres,  1724, 
et  celle  de  Paris,  1725,  outre  les  defauts  de  celle  de 
1659,  qui  n'ont  fait  qu'augmenter,  sont  de  plus  im- 
parfaites  par  des  mem  ores  de  phrases  oublies  ou 
supprimes,  commo  dans  les  chapitres  17  ct  21  du 
second  livre.  Quoi  qu'en  dise  cet  editeur,  les 
admirateurs  de  Montaigne  conserveront  toujours 
une  grande  reconnaissance  pour  les  travaux  de 
Coste  ;  ses  editions  generalement  bonnes,  ses  notes 
trop  prolixe  peut-etre,  mais  exactes,  ses  traductions 
ont  popularise  les  Essais,  et  les  ont  rendus  accessi- 
bles  a  une  classe  nombreuse  de  lecteurs  ;  et  je  me 
fais  un  devoir  de  rapporter  une  note  de  M.  Brunet, 
qui  apprecie  avec  justesse  ce  qu'on  doit  a  cet  esti 
mable  et  laborieux  commentateur  :  '  Aux  yeux  de 
bien  de  gens  Coste  a  le  grand  tort  d'avoir  rajeuni 
1'orthographe  de  Montaigne,  quoique  par  ce  moyen 
il  ait  facilite  la  lecture  de  son  auteur  ;  il  est  certain 
aussi  que  ses  editions  sont  en  general  moins  exactes 
que  celles  de  1595  et  1G35  ;  cependant  il  y  a  donne 
avec  beaucoup  plus  de  soin  que  le  precedent  editeur 
les  noms  des  auteurs  cites,  avec  une  traduction  plus 
fidele  de  leurs  passages.  Les  notes  grammaticales 
et  explicatives  qu'il  a  placees  au  bas  des  pages  ne 
sont  pas  toutes  bonnes,  mais  il  y  en  a  beaucoup  de 
curieuses,  et  Ton  a  peut-etre  eu  tort  de  les  ucarter 
des  editions  modernes.'  " 

1727. 

40.  The  same. — Third  edition  of  Coste,  Geneva, 
or  La  Haye,  P.  Gosse  et  J.  Neaulme.  1727.  12mo. 
5  vols.  Edition  conformable  to  the  preceding. 
Title-page  printed  in  red  and  black  ;  Mademoiselle 
de  Gournay's  preface  ;  opinions  upon  Montaigne 
by  eminent  writers ;  La  Bo^tie's  sonnets.  Coste 
states  that  this  edition  is  in  some  respects  superior 
to  that  of  Paris. 

Fournier  speaks  of  an  edition  at  Geneva,  in  five 
vols.  8vo,  1725,  which  must  be  a  misprint  for  1727, 
as  there  is  no  Genevese  edition  of  1725. 


41.    The  same.  —  Coste's    French    edition,   aug 
mented   by  the  Life  of  Montaigne,  and   some  new 


notes,  not  comprised  in  the  editions  of  1724,  25,  27. 
Londres  (Trevoux),  J.  Nourse,  1739,  ]2mo.  6  vols. 
Engraved  portrait,  after  that  of  1724.  Coste's 
preface  of  1724,  with  an  additional  preface,  dated 
1738.  Vol.  6  contains  the  Servitude  Folontairc, 
Mademoiselle  de  Gournay's  preface,  her  dedication 
to  Richelieu,  the  summary  of  Montaigne's  life,  his 
lotters,  critical  opinions,  and  analytical  table.  The 
Life  of  Montaigne,  by  the  President  Bouhier,  is 
here  first  printed,  and  this  edition  is  also  the  first 
that  contains  the  Servitude  Folontairc,  These 
additions  constitute  the  supplement  printed  in  4to. 

An  excellent  and  beautiful  edition. 

In  the  new  preface  to  this  edition,  Coste  intro 
duces  the  sonnet  of  Expilly,  of  whom  he  observes  : 
"  L'auteur  de  ces  vcrs  est  sans  doute  le  meme  que 
Claude  Expilly,  dont  on  trouve  un  eloge  historique 
tres  interessant  dans  le  dictionnaire  de  Moreri  ;>J 
and  he  might  have  readily  ascertained  the  exactness 
of  th.is  supposition,  if  he  had  looked  at  "  Les 
Poemes  de  Messire  Claude  Expilly,  conseiller  du 
roy  en  son  conseil  d'etat,  president  au  parlement 
de  Grenoble.  Grenoble,  P.  f'crdier,  1024.  4 to." 
The  sonnet  in  question  is  at  page  190. 

1745. 

42.  The  same. — Coste's    fifth   edition,   "  corrige*e 
et    augmentee."     Londres,   Xourse,    1745.      12mo. 
7  vols.     An  edition  conformable  to  the  preceding. 
The  preface   of  1739   is  here   somewhat  modified, 
and   new  dated,  19th  May,  1745.     It  describes  the 
corrections  made  by  Coste  in  the  present  edition. 
Coste   says  :   ''  Celle-ci  sera  selon   toutes  les  appa- 
rences  la  derniere   que  je  publierai ;  je  Pai  revue  et 
corvigee   avec  tout  le   soin   dont  je  suis  capable." 
lie  adds,  that  with  the  aid  of  his  emendations  and 
explanations,  "  les  Essais    seront  dorenevant  aussi 
aiscs  a  entendre  que  la  Princesse  de  Clevcs."    This 
is   the   best    edition    published   by  Coste,  who  died 
in  1747. 

i754. 

43.  The  same. — Londres   (Paris),  J.  Nourse  et 
Vaillant,   1754,  12mo,  10   vols,     A    reprint    of   the 
edition  of   1745.      A  pretty  edition,  of  which    there 
are  some  copies  in  Dutch  paper,  which,  says  Brunet, 
are  very  rare. 

17G9. 

44.  The  sxme. — Londros  (Paris),   J.  Nourse   et 
Vaillant,    17(>'9.     12mo.     10  vols.      Bordered    title- 
page.     A  pretty-looking    edition,  b;it   incorrect   as 
to    text.     It    in   all    other    respects   resembles   the 
preceding,  except   that    the    critical    opinions    are 
somewhat  abridged. 

1771. 

45.  The  same.  —  Londres  (Paris),  J.  Nourse   et 
Vaillant,  1771,  12mo.   10  vols.     Portrait,  after  that 
of  1 725  ;  bordered  title-page  ;  reprint  of  the  preced 
ing  edition. 

1779. 

46.  The  same.  —  Geneve,  Jean-Samuel  Cailler, 
1779;   12mo.    10  vols.     Bordered    title-page;  edi 
tion   conformable    to    the   preceding,  and   quite  as 
incorrect ;  it    contains,  in    addition,  the    Eloge    of 
Montaigne   by  the  Abbe  Talbert,  canon   of  Besan- 
con,  a    composition  which    obtained    the   prize   of 
eloquence  given   by  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux  in 
1774,  and  the  addition  of  which  renders  this  edition 
preferable  to  the  preceding. 


47.  The  same.   Geneve,  Duvillard  fils,  et  NoufFer 


. 
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56.    The   same.     Paris,    Didot   ct    Tournachon. 
4  vol.  in- 12. 

Reprint  of  the  edition  of  1802. 


57.  The  same.  Nouvellc  edition  imprirru'e  par 
Crapelet.  Paris,  Lcfcrrc,  1!U<!,  in-H",  ,5  vol.  Tor- 
trait  engraved  by  Al.  Tardieu,  after  Coca-kis. 

A  hundred  copies  were  printed  on  la  rue  paper. 
This  edition,  superintended  by  M.  Eloi  Johan- 
neau,  contains,  besides  the  Essays,  a  notice  to  the 
reader;  a  summary  of  the  life  of  Montaigne;  the 
dedication  and  preface  of  Mad.  de  (Jouniay  ;  La 
Cootie's  sonnets  ;  a  notice  of  his  journey  into  Italy, 
by  M.  Aime  St.  Martin;  an  extract  from  Mon 
taigne's  translation  of  Sebond  ;  La  P.octie's  Srr- 
iitiide  I'olanta ire;  and  a  table  of  contents.  Tiurc 
are  marginal  lemmas. 

The  heading  of  Montaigne's  preface  lias  the 
mistake  pointed  out  under  1  (!;>,'). 

A  good  and  handsome  edition,  the  most  correct 
and  complete  that  had  at  that  time  ever  appeared, 
and  which  still  remains  one  of  the  lust. 

The  editor  has  added  a  ureat  number  of  notes. 
and  made  a  selection  from  those  of  Coste. 

58. —  T/IC    same.      Paris.    Lefevre,    1  ,'!!,">,    ! 
6  vols.      In  the   title-page  is   a  medallion  portrait, 
signed  C.  llulot. 

A  reprint  of  the  edition  in  8vo.,  omi'ting  M. 
lohanneau's  preface,  and  the  extracts  from  the 
journey,  and  the  translation  of  Sebond. 

59.  The.  same  (edi'ted  by  M.  de  rAulnaye,  and 
printed  by  Fain).  Paris,  Th.  IK  so;  r.  I!!!!!.  i!vo. 
One  volume,  in  double  columns.  Portrait  engraved 
by  Leroux,  after  that  of  Fiquct. 

This  edition,  of  which  only  .">()0  copies  v.-ere 
printed,  contains,  besides  the  Kssav.;.  a  notice  by 
the  editor,  the  AVa/c  of  Montaigne,  by  31.  .lay  ; 
reflections  on  the  character  and  religion  of  Mon 
taigne,  by  Naigeon  ;  De  Gournay's  preface;  nine 
letters  by  Montaigne;  the  Scr'riti  itaire ; 

a  glossary  ;  and  an  analytical  table.  There  are 
translations  of  the  passages  quoted,  and  references 
to  the  authors,  and  select  notes  from  Coste  and 
Naigeon. 

This  edition  is  the  first,  printed  in  one  vol.,  since 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  in  this  respect 
is  exceedingly  convenient.  It  is  very  well  printed. 

(JO.  77/6'  Na,>ie.  Paris,  J.)cst>er,  18 18.  18mo. 
I  vols.  '1'lie  same  portrait  as  in  the  preceding 
edition,  to  which,  in  all  respects,  except  form,  this 
edition  is  conformable. 

1819. 

Gl.  The  same  Paris  et  Liege,  Desoer,  no  date. 
36mo.,  9  vols.  This  edition,  which,  except  as  to 
form,  is  exactly  conformable  to  the  two  preceding, 
forms  part  of  the  Bibliothe^uc  Portative  du  f'uy- 
ay  cur. 

62.  The  same.  Public's  d'apres  1'edition  la  plus 
authentique  par  Amaury-Duval,  Membre  de  1'In- 


*  Une  circonstance  remarquable  c'est  que  cette  Lettre  est 
sijrnee  MOTAIGNE  i.siY1', et  toutes  les  signatures  quo  j'ai  vues 
de  1'auteur  des  Ennuis  sont  ecrites  ainsi  ;  l'.\  de  la  premiere 
syllabe  e'tant  supprimee  et  remplacee  par  un  trait  qui  tie 
1'  O  se  porte  au  sommet  du  T.  C'est  ainsi  qu'e-t  sigue  le  litre 
de  1'IIixfoire  de  Poloigne,  par  Ilerburt  de  Fulstin  (Paris, 
Ifv^,  in-4<>),  (|iie  possede  M  Aime-Martm,  et  Vnchcrt:  de 
lire  que  Moijtaiirae  ajoutuit  quell] ucfois  ;i  se.s  livres  'vt>i;ez  le 
chap,  x  du  liv.  II),  et  ';..i  *e  rencontre  ii  cchii-ci,  preseme 
encore  oc  nom  ijM»iir  celui  de  son  clr'teau',  ecru  de  la  lucmc 


stitut.     Paris,  Chasseriau,  1820-1823.     8vo.  C  t'ola 
1  Portrait  by  Audouin. 

Tl;is  edition  forms  part  of  a  proposed  collection 
of  the   French   moralis-ts,  of  which  series,  however, 
I  only  Montaigne  and  Charron  were  published. 

Life  of  Montaigne.  Critical  opinions ;  notice  of 
some  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Essays;  ten 
letters  of  Montaigne;  extract  from  Sebond's  Thr.o- 
/i'1/ie  ^'aturi  ll>'  ;  the  Serrititde  I'ulontaire  ;  extracts 
from  the  .Journey  ;  Avix  de  Catherine  de  Medicis 
and  Charles  IX.  New  table  of  contents,  compiled 
by  M.  Lourmor.d.  This  edition  is  printed,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  from  Naigeon's.  At  the  head 
of  each  chapter  there  is  a  summary  of  the  prin 
cipal  matters  it  treats  of.  Notes  selected  from 
Co^te,  Naiu'con,  .lohaiineau,  with  additional  illus 
trations  by  the  editor. 

T!i;s  edition  was  sent  forth  a  win  in  1827,  with 
fresh  ; 

Respecting  this  edition,  M.  Payen  observes  : — 
''  .Jcferai  quelqucs  observations  an  snjet  de  la 
X1'  Lettre,  qui  pour  la  premiere  J'ois  se  trouve  jointe 
aux  Ks-ais  et  dont  le  j'ac-,^t//u'i'  existe  a  la  fin  de 
la  Notice  sur  Montaicne,  inscree  dans  la  Caicrie 
francaisc  (Paris,  R!21-23,  in-4",  3  Vol.).  Je  re- 
marque  d'abord  qu'une  note  annonce  quo  dans 
cette  copie  on  a  i  snivi  ['ortho^raphe  de 

I'orK'inal,  (jiii  .v  r •••//  a  la  liibiintlii'ijnc  dit  rui.    Cette 
'  assertion  est  inexacte:    IVmr.ra  tenu   ;i   ce   que   la 
lettre  a  etc  copice,  non  sur  1'ori-inal   ni    nieme    sur 
le  fac.-shnilci  m:.:s  sur  une  copie  qu'on  trouve  dans 
les  note's  de  la  Caloric  francaisc,  et   dans    laquelle 
1'orthoLrraphe   et    les    abreviations    de    la   lettre   de 
;   Montaigne    n'ont    point    etc    conservces,    afin    d'en 
re.      Ainsi  Montaigne  a  ecrit  jitote- 
.  konoraf'le/nattt,  intiuraituna/it.  par 
yllabe,  ct  en  a   partout  mis  un 


un 

d'abreviations,  par  exemple, 
mots  que  je  viens  de  citer,  il  ecrit  mat 
t,  il  ecrit  fo'/ue  ])our  IDIKJVC,  nioaitur  pour 
i]>ie  n'en  a  suivi  aucune  ;  on  verra 
plus  loin  que  cette  observation  nY>t  ])as  sans  irn- 
portance.  (t>uant  a  l'exi>tence  <!e  1'ori-inal  de 
cette  lettre  au  depot  des  manuscrits  de  la  Jiiluio- 
theque.  i'aurais  pu  ilouter  de  si  realite,  car,  malgre 
ma  persevi'ra.nc'j  et  les  recherclu-s  faites  avec  une 
extreme  cem])!a;sa]!ce  par  M.  Paris,  cette  lefre 
n'a  ])<)int  etc  retiouvee,  et  Us  catalogues  n'en  font 
aucune  mention  ;  mais  M.  Gouget,  qui  s'est  occupe 
avec  tant  de  xele  et  de  succes  de  la  recherche  et  de 
1'imitation  des  autoLrra})hes,  et  qui  est  autcur  dcs 
fac-xt»i'd-  de  la  Gal  rie  frunraixc,  m'a  affirme  avoir 
r/v,  tunrr,e  1 1  cali.ue  lui  riiC'uie  la  iettre  originale  qui 
fait  pavtie  d'un  volume  relie  intitule  Lettres  fran- 
caises  de  dia-r:;  i-rands  hummcs.  Elle  lui  fut  in- 
diquee  ]>ar  M.  Meon  et  l'at»be  Lcpine,  qui  lui 
parurent  1'avoir  nouvellement  examinee.  Jc  suis 
done  convaineu  de  1'existence  de  cette  piece  sans 
1'avoir  vue,  et  Pe\;imen  du  fuc-sim'de  ne  me  laisse 
aucun  doute  sur  son  authenticite,  d'apres  la  con- 
naissance  de  Pecriture  de  Montaigne,  que  m'a 
donnee  1'etude  de  manuscrit  du  Bordeaux.* 


maniere.  On  trouve  cette  mfme  signature  (sans  *  a  la 
premiere  syllabe)  sur  le  litre  du  precieux  exempUire  des 
C.  Julii  Cain/iris  Commrntiiriu;  (AntuerpiiE,  1570,  in-8").  avec 
nombrtuses  notes  marginales  et  une  pa^re  entitre  e'crites  de 
la  main  de  Montaigne,  que  possede  M.  Parison,  de  meme 
que  sur  le  Cento  giachi  li//erali  c  d  inifrffiin  da  innvi'cnlio 
liinyltieri  (Uolo^na,  1561,  in-4"  :  tju'on  voit  aussi  dans  la 
bibliothefiue  de  c»-  savant,  (''i-st  <  lu'on:  cette  mome  sicrna- 
ture  qu'on  lit  sur  le  TJu-ntl.  Jir-?u  jmi-nmtit  Puris,  H.  Ktienne, 
156y,  in-8";,  qui  fa,''  partic  de  lu  n<  lie  collection  de  M.  lie- 


b; 
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1822. 

63.  The  same.  Mis  en  francais  moderne,  aux- 
quels  on  a  ajoute  le  Discours  tur  1'Esclavage  (la 
Servitude  volontaire),  par  Etienne  de  la  Boetie, 
publics  par  M.  Galland.  Bruxellcs,  Voglet,  5  vol. 
in-8°.  Portrait. 

'•  Ce  n'est  pas  le  premier  projet  qui  ait  etc  forme 
de  traduire  Montaigne  en  francais  moderne  ;  mais 
c'est  la  premiere  fois  qu'il  ait  ete  suivi  d'une  exe 
cution  complete.  Des  1733,  un  anonyme  insera 
dans  le  Mercure  de  France  (juin  pag.  1279-1307), 
le  projet  d'une  nouvelle  edition  des  ESSAIS  DE 
MONTAIGNE,  fait  dans  ce  sens.  Plus  tard,  le  che 
valier  de  Plassac-Mere  sollicitait  M.Mitton  '  d'oter 
au  style  des  ESSAIS  DE  MONTAIGNE  les  defauts  de 
son  temps,  qui  suivant  lui  ne  sont  plus  supportables 
dans  celui-ci.  II  dit  qu'Aristote  prit  ce  soin  des 
CEuvres  d'llomere,  et  que  lui-meme  a  essaye  ce 
qu'il  conseille,  et  que  la  traduction  du  chapitre 
De  la.  f'anite  des  Paroles  ne  lui  a  pas  coute  davan- 
tage  qu'a  le  copier.  Bastide,  qui  admettait  la 
necessite  de  cette  version,  a  employe  une  grande 
partie  de  sa  vie  a  traduire  les  Essais,  et  a  composer 
des  Observations  grammaticales  et  critiques  sur 
Montaiyne  ou  a  son  occasion.  Cos  travaux  out  ete 
le  sujet  de  communications  frequentes  faites  par  lui 
a  1'Academie  de  Berlin.  On  trouve  une  partie  de 
ses  Observations  grammaticales  dans  les  Memoires 
de  cette  societe.  Plusieurs  lectures  du  Montaigne 
moderne  y  sont  mentionnees,  rmiis  on  n'en  ren 
contre  pas  meme  un  echantillon  ;  le  pen  qu'on 
trouve  des  travaux  de  Bastide  sur  Montaigne  dans 
les  Memoires  de  Berlin,  rappelle  souvent  la  trop 
longue  plaisanterie  du  docteur  Mathanasius,  et 
n'est  pas  de  nature  a  faire  regretter  beaucoup  I'en- 
semble  de  ce  travail,  qui  est  parmi  les  manuscrits 
de  la  Bibliotheque  du  roi.  M.  Champollion,  qui 
en  a  eu  connaissance,  m'a  dit  qu'il  n'oft'rait  aucun 
interet,  et  M.  Labouderie  en  a  parle  dans  le  meme 
sens. 

"  La  maniere  dont  ont  ete  exeeutees  jusqu'ici  les 
diverges  Untatives  de  versioi  des  ESSAIS,  ne  don- 
nt-ra  pas  gain  de  cause  a  ceux  qui  soutiennent  le 


nouan',,  et  ce  savant  bibli  >crv;i.p'ie  m'a  uit  qu'il  croya't  se 
rappeier  que  la  signature  de  Montaigne  oiait  ain.si  figuree  sur 
deux  ouvrages  italicns  dont  1'un  n'ext  plus  en  sa  possession, 
et  dont  1'autre,  qu'il  a  cite  dans  le  Cntalu^iie  de  la  b>Jil-o- 
tlieqiie  d'un  amateur,  n'est  pas  en  ce  moment  dans  sa  bio- 
li(  theque  de  Paris  (il  Cutechimno  di  Bern.  Ochino  du  Siena, 
in  Basilea,  156l,  in-8»).  Enfm,  M.  Guilhert  de  Pixerecouri: 
possL'iie  une  signature  de  Montaigne,  qui  presente  encore 
cette  abrtiviation. 

D'apres  ces  exemples,  je  crois  c'tre  "n  <lr<iit  de  mm-lnre 
que  Pauteur  des  Ksaais  siirnait  toujours  MOTAIGNE  ;  et  cette 
opinion  me  parn.it  d'autant  plus  probable,  que  nous  avcns 
vu  que  la  suppression  de  1'N  lui  eta.it  tres  famiiiere,  et  que 
toutes  les  fois  cette  lettre  e'tait  suivie  d'un  T,  il  la  suppri- 
mait  et  la  remplaqait  par  un  trait ;  peut-utre  agissait-il  ainsi 
pour  se  distinguer  des  families  du  meme  nom  qui  habitaient 
la  Guyenne,  et  qu'on  voit  cities  dans  du  Verdier  et  Dom  de 
\ienne;  du  rnoiiis  j'ai  rencontre  un  certain  nombre  de  sig 
natures  de  ces  personnages,  la  Bibliotheque  royale  en  pos- 
sededu  president  de  Montaigne,  tout  recemment  j'ai"xamine 
chez  MM.  Ucbure  une  Bible  qui  porte  cette  signature,  el 
qui  n'est  pas  celle  de  Michel,  et  dans  toutes  la  prcmiire 
syllabe  est  ecrite  sans  abreviation. 

"  C'est  ici  le  lieu  de  rappeier  la  lettre  datee  d' Orleans, 
1588.  qui  parut  a  la  vente  que  fit,  en  1831,  le  libraire  Caillot 
des  livres  de  madame  de  Castellane  (sous  1'anonynie  de 
M***),  et  qui  fut  achetee  700  francs  par  M  G.  de  P.",  et  puis 
rendue  comme  apocryphe  a  son  premier  proprietairc.  Cette 
piece  portait  pour  signature  Motnigne,  ce  qui  confirme  en 
core  l|idee  que  je  viens  d'emettre,  quelle  que  soit  d'ailleurs 
1'opinion  qu'on  ait  adoptee  sur  son  authenticate,  qu'on  aurait 
pu  attaquer  par  des  raisons  plus  puissantes  que  ct-lles  qu'on 
a  threes  de  j'emplot  du  mot  pnitxrport,  qui  s'y  rencontre,  et 
qu'on  a  dit  dtre  inconnu  du  temps  de  Montaigrne,  ]>uihque 


principe  de  ces  traductions  dont  la  necessite  est  au 
moins  douteuse,  suivant  moi.  Bastide  pretuidait 
qu'il  fallait  mettre  les  ESSAIS  a  la  portee  de  ceux 
qui  ont  le  temps  dc  les  lire,  mais  a  qui  le  lui.tir 
manque  pour  les  etudier.  Mais  dans  ce  systeme  il 
n'y  a  pas  de  raison  de  s'arreter;  on  commencera, 
comme  le  veut  M.  de  Plassac,  par  oter  seulement 
a  Montaigne  les  defauts  de  son  temps,  en  lui  lais- 
saint  ceux  qui  lui  sont  propres,  et  de  proche  en 
proche  on  arrivera  a  executer  ce  que  voulait  deja 
I'anonyme  de  1733,  qui  soutcnait  que  les  ESSAIS 
ne  sont  prcsque  plus  un  livre  francais,  et  que  ce 
vieux  langage  est  las  et  yrosnier.  '  Aussi  dit-il, 
en  donnant  le  programme  de  sa  traduction,  qu'elle 
sera  extremement  libre ;  qu'il  retranchera  ce  qui 
lui  parait  contraire  anx  moeurs,  et  ce  qui  lui  paraitm 
peu  capa1>le  de  plaire  •,  quelquefois  il  prendra  le 
fonds  de  la  pensee,  et  il  lui  donnera  un  tour  diffe 
rent  de  celui  dont  1'auteur  s'est  servi  ;  il  abregera 
les  histoires,  et  il  les  racontera  a  sa  maniere  ;  au 
lieu  de  suivre  1'auteur  dans  son  desordre,  il  essaiera 
de  le  corriger  jusqu'a  un  certain  point,  de  mettre 
un  peu  plus  de  suite  dans  ses  idees,  et  de  ie?:  arranger 
d'une  maniere,  sinon  plus  naturelle.  du  moins  plus 
raisonnable  ;  enfin,  il  poussera  la  liberte  jusqu'a 
ajouter,  lorsqu'il  croira  pouvoir  le  faire  agreable- 
ment  et  utilcment  pour  le  lecteur.'  On  pourrait 
penser  qu'il  y  a  exageration,  si  ce  qui  precede 
n'etait  une  citation  textuelle  de  1'auteur;  et  en 
preuve  il  donne  la  traduction  faite  a  sa  maniere, 
des  chapitres  1,  2,  et  4  du  livre  I,  et  dans  ce  dernier 
il  remplace  une  phrase  de  Montaigne  par  six  vers 
de  Fontenelle  !  .  .  ,  Je  le  demande  :  ou  en  seraient 
les  ESSAIS  DE  MONTAIGNE  apres  une  telle  mutila 
tion  ?  La  comparaison  avec  le  vaisseau  des  Argo- 
nautes  ne  serait-elle  pas  au-dessous  de  la  realite  ? 
L'autorite  de  M.  de  Plassac  n'est  pas  plus  grande 
en  cette  occasion  que  celle  de  ranonyme;  et  mal- 
gre  le  nierite  reel  que  lui  accordent  ses  contempo- 
rains.  on  pout,  sans  injustice,  mettre  en  doute  son 
bon  gout  en  cet  e  cireon stance,  si  on  se  souvient 
que  le  chevalier  "  trouvait  un  esprit  mal  fait  dans 
Caton,  et  un  esprit  etroit  dans  Scipion  •,  qu'il  i'aisait 


M.  Fontaine  a  cite  une  letfre  <'u  cardinal  de  Lorraine,  ante- 
vicure  a  eelh  -ci  de  -2{)  uns,  et  dans  laqutlle  cette  expression 
est  employee,  et  qu'elle  Test  egak-nient  dans  1'ordonnance 
(!e  I.ouis  XI  sur  les  j-.ostcs  (I4i;4).  Je  dois  ajouter,  au  sujct 
d;;  cette  Ictne.  que  M.  Parison,  <;ui  1'a  examii.ee,  tst  d'avis 
que  c'est  une  copie  figure'e  (non  calqv.^eUl'une  lettre  authen- 
ti([Ue  qui  existe  ou  a  du  exister.  Sub  judice  Us  est.  (I.es 
pcrsonnes  qui  seraient  cnrieuses  de  conniatre  Us  details  des 
discussions  <[n'a  soulevees  cette  derrdere  I.ettre,  pi.urront 
consulter  des  feuilletons  du  Journal  de  la  Li/iriiirie  (mai 
1S.J4,  numeros  19  et  2-2),  le  Journal  ili-s  Ih'hdts  de  citte 
epoque  ;  le  Manuel,  de  I' Amateur  d' Autograph.es,  par  M. 
Fontaine  (Paris,  1836,  in-8"),  la  brochure  du  nu'ine  bibiio- 
Kraphe,  sur  I'utilite  des  collections  autographiques  (Paris, 
1834,  in-8"). 

"  Je  terminfrai  cette  digression  par  nne  remnrque  qui 
n'est  pas  sa;is  inter^t :  apres  I'achet't!  de  lire,  de  la  main  de 
Montaigne,  a  la  tin  de  \  Hintoire  d>-  Pologne  precitee,  lequel 
est  date  de  1586,  on  voit  place  entre  parenthe.-es  un  chiffre 
52,  que  M.  . \iir.e-Martin  a  tres  ingenieusement  exjilicju^  en 
le  rapporiant  a  1'age  qu'avait  alors  Montaigne.  En  c-ft'et, 
notre  auteur,  nd  le  dernier  fevrier  1533,  n'avait  point  encore 
eomp'ef.e  sa  einquante-troisieme  annec.  bien  (|\i  il  en  fnt 
tres  pres  ;  il  a  done  du  se  donner  cinqut;nte-deux  ans.  Cette 
explication,  (jui  ])araissait  tr<  s  probable,  est  mise  hors  de 
loute  contestation  par  1'cxamrn  que  j'ai  fait  des  Ct^hmen- 
taires  de  C>'sar,  cues  precedemment,  puiaque  I'acheve  de 
lire  date  dejuillet  1578,  est  suivi  du  I'Lifl're  45,  qui  indique 
precisetnent  1'age  de  Montaigne  a  cette  epoque.  Ainsi  ce 
pliilo.sophe  ne  se  contentait  pas  d'inscrirea  la  fin  de  quelques 
ouvruges  le  jugcment  qu'il  en  ar.ait  retire  en  gros,  comire 
il  dit  lui  meme,  il  voulait  encore  se  rappeier  1  age  ai:qucl 
il  avail  porte  ce  jugement." 
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peu  de  cas  des  autetrrs  anciens,  et  suriout  do  Vir- 
gile,  dont  il  disait  qne  V Eneide  etait  cnmiyeusc  a 
perir,  qu'il  trouvait  des  choses  de  mauvais  air  dans 
Demosthene  ct  dans  Ciceron,  et  qu'Homere  le 
rebutait  souvcnt.  etc.' 

"  Sorel,  dans  la  Bibliotheque  francaise,  dit,  an 
sujet  mornede  ccs  essais  do  traduction  :  •  Puisqu'on 
n'y  saurait  rien  changer  sans  les  rendre  tout  autre 
qne  ce  qu'ils  sent,  il  taut  les  laissor  dans  un  ctat  qui 
lour  a  deja  acquis  taut  do  reputation  ;'  et  on  peitf 
appliquer  a  Montiiigno  ce  que  di  >ait  Racine  dans  la 
preface  de  Mitltriddt/;  :  *.le  rapporte  les  paroles  de 
Plntarque  telles  qr.i' Ainyot  les  a  tradings,  car  elles 
out  line  grace,  dans  le  \ieux  style  do  ce  traducteur, 
que  je  ne  crois  point  pouvoir  egalor  dans  notre 
Ian  cine  moderne.' 

'•  On  pent  croire  que  Montaigne  n'aurait  pas 
appronve  1'exces  de  /Me  de  ses  traducteurs,  lui  qui 
ordonnc  aux  imprimeurs  do  suivro  toujours  1'an- 
cienne  orthographe  (chap.  lj>  ilu  livreiii). 

"  Je  crois  ne  pouvoir  mienx  terminer  ( 
sion  qu'en  citant  na  pa-sa_re  dans  lequel  X 
me  parait  avoir  traiu'  celto  q'>;c.-ilo:i  avcc  in  liniment 
do  justesse  et  do  gout,  en  rcproduisaut 
des  idees  enoncees  par  Sorel  :  '  je  no  vo! 
moyen  de  rendre  ce  livre  intelligible  pour  la  plupart 
des  leeteurs  ;  c'est  de  joindre  partout  un  conmien- 
taire  presqne  anssi  lony  quo  le  texte.  on  plutot  de 
le  traduire  dans  l;i  lanmie  elegante,  harmonieuse, 
et  claire,  quo  Voltaire,  Button,  Diderot.  d'Aleiubert 
et  Rousseau  out  parlce  et  ecrite.  On  ivus>ira  sans 
doute.  a  faire  des  ESSAIS  un  livre  agreable,  peut-etre 
memed'une  utilite  plus  generale  ;  mais  je  ne  crains 
pas  d'assurer  quo  eette  espece  de  traduction,  en  la 
supposant  memo  tres  cxacto,  ce  qui  ne  serait  pas 
sans  quelques  difflcultes,  ferait  tre-!  smivt-nt  ]perdre 
au  style  de  MontaiLrne  line  grande  partie  ile  sa  !>r;'- 
cision,  do  son  i;iu'r_rii',  de  sa  li.irdie^-^e.  de  ce  naturel 
aisi'  ([iii  en  fait,  un  des  principaux  channes,  et  don- 
nerait  a  son  li\re,  qu'on  ne  rt.-l'er;i  ]>as  jilus  (jue  celui 
de  Rabelais,  un  caractere  trrs  divers,  moins  origi 
nal  et  beaucoup  moins  piijuant.  Le  projut  tie  recrire 
dans  notre  langue  les  MSSAIS  UK  ^IONTAICNK  jieut 
passer  cornme  tant  d'autres  ideos  ]>ar  la  trto  d'un 
ignorant  on  d'nn  sot,  mais  il  uYntrera  jamai>  dans 
cello  d'un  lectcur  judicienx,  instruit  ct  d'un  gout 
delicat  et  sur.' 

'•  On  devra  consultor,  comme  cxcmplc  de  ce 
qu'on  pourrait  so  jiermettre  a  Te^ard  du  laimaL,re 
des  ESSAIS,  les  citations  qu'cn  i'ait  31.  Labouderic 
dans  I'onvrage  qn'il  a  publie  sur  le  Christianisme  de 
Montaigne.  Ce  savant,  a  1'aide  de  qnehmes  changc- 
ments  presquc  insensibles,  ct  souvent  par  la  sonic 
addition  d'uu  mot  entre  ]>arentla-sc,  a  rendn  p;;r- 
faitement  intelligible  les  passages  des  ESSAIS  qn'il 
a  cites.  C'est  ici  le  lieu  de  rappoler  que,  relative- 
men  t  a  1'orthographe  de  Montaigne,  M.  Laboudcrio 
est  d'avis  quo  les  variations  qn;ello  presente  dans 
le  memo  mot  employes  plnsieurs  fois  et  dans  les 
diverges  editions  autorisent  a  ne  pas  la  conserver,  et 
il  dit  que  les  raisons  alleguees  contre  cette  opinion 
par  les  derniers  editeurs  n'ont  pas  change  sa  con 
viction.  C'est  le  systeme  suivi  aussi  par  M.  Buchou 
dans  ses  editions  de  Froissart." 

1823. 

()4.  The  same, — avec  les  notes  de  tons  les  com- 
mentatenrs.  Paris,  Lrfcvre  (printed  by  Crapelet), 
lf{2.3,  in  8°,  5  vol.  ;  portrait  after  tliat  of  1818. 

A  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1818,  to  which  it  is 
conformable  in  all  respects,  except  that  the  title 


page  mentions  no  particular  editor  ;  and  that  M. 
Johanneau's  preface  is  omitted. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  although  this  and  the 
following  editions  are  described  by  their  publishers 
as  embodying  Ics  nufcs  de  tuns  les  comnicntati:urst 
they  do  not,  in  point  of  fact,  contain  more  than  a 
selection  of  the  notes  of  nil  t/tc  commentators,  and 
hardly  any  t\vo  editors  agree  in  their  selection  of 
these  notes. 

1825. 

>>').  The  same,  —  avec  les  notes  de  tons  lea  com- 
mentateurs,  et  precedes  do  1'Elogc  de  Montaigne, 
par  .M.  Villemain  ;  /'<//•/.••,  Froment,  1825.  18mo. 
8  vols.  Portrait  after  that  of  Piquet. 

Siiort  notice  (not  signed)  by  the  editor.  Notes 
from  Co-te,  Xai^eon,  1  hival,  .lolianiuau,  and  Le- 
fevre.  —  /,','',(  by  X'iiiemain.  —  Summary  of  the  life 
of  ^Montaigne.  —  !)>'  Gournay's  preface.  —  Nine  let 
ters.—  The  Si-i'vitudii  I  '<'l:>ninirc.—  Analytical  table 
of  contents.  Edition  conformable  to  the  preceding. 


GG.    7/,.-  fd'-nr.  —  ;i-,  ,v    les  notes  de  tons  les  com- 
mentateur--,    edition    juiblieo    ]>ar   .).-V.  Lcclerc.  — 
Paris    Lefevre    (printed    by  Jules    Didot    1'aine), 
.   .  i.    5  vols.      1'  irtrait  by  Dupont. 

A  cood  and  handso.ne  edition,  forming  part  of 
the  (  'lu.-ixiqucs  l-'ninrdl^,  published  by  the  same 
bookseller.  In  audition  to  the  notes  of  preceding 
editors,  ?J.  Leelerc  has  added  some  of  his  own,  and 
-  taken  from  the  commentary  of  .M.  PAvocat- 
(ieiu'ral  Servan  upon  the  two  first  books  of  the 
K--ays.  Notice  of  the  edition.  Remarks  upon  the 
life  and  works  of  Montaigne.  Notes  and  illustra 
tions.  Epochs  of  the  life  of  Montaigne.  His  family. 
His  journey.  Remarks  upon  the  admirers  and 
detractors  of  Montaigne.  Ten  letters.  Extract 
from  Second's  Natural  Theology.  The  Servitude 
I'ulontuii'C.  Analytical  table  of  contents.  La 
Boc'tie's  sonnets. 

1827. 

G7.    Tin   tame.      7\/r/.y,  Rapilly,  1827,  Pvo. 

The  edition  of  Chasserian,  1!!'JO,  with   new  titles. 

G!5.  Tin:  xd'ntc,  —  avec  les  notes  de  Costc,  Naigeon, 
Amaury-  Duval,  Eloi  Johanneau,  et  autres  com- 
mentateurs.  Paris,  3Ienard  et  Desenne,  1827. 
PJmo  and  I8mo.  Id  vols.  Portrait.  This  edition 
forms  ]>art  of  the  liibliotheque  Franraisc,  pnblii>iied 
l>y  the  same  booksellers. 

Summary  of  Montaigne's  life;  dedication  to 
Richelieu;  Gournay's  long  preface;  summaries  to 
chapters;  nine  letters;  the  Servitude  I'ulontaire  ; 
no  table  of  contents. 


Gf).  The  same.  Paris,  II.  Bossange,  1828.  8vc. 
•i  vols.  A  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1802. 

70.  The  same.     Edition  selon   1'orthographe  de 
Pauteur,    avec    les    sommaires  analytiques,   et    les 
notes  de   tons   les   commentatenrs  ;  precedes  de  la 
preface  de  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  et  d'un  precis 
de  la  vie  de  Montaigne.     Paris,  Tardieu  Denesle, 
1828.  8vo.  G  vols. 

De  Gournay's  dedication  to  Richelieu,  and  La 
Boetie's  sonnets,  are  printed  in  this  edition.  The 
notes  are  selected  from  different  commentators. 
There  is  an  analytical  table. 

1830. 

71.  The  same  —  (edition  compacte),  collationnee 
sur  les  meilleurs  textes.     Paris,  Furne,  L.  Dcbure, 
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1830,  royal  8vo,  double  columns.     Some  copies  of         Edition   printed   from   that   of  Leclerc  in  1826 

this  edition  are  dated  1831. 

omitting  the  preliminary  pieces. 

Villemain's  Eloge.     Nine  letters  ;  the  Servitude 

Volontaire  ;  analytical  table.     The  notes  are  dif 

1836. 

ferent  from  those  in  Desocr's  edition,  though  Que- 

74. 

The  same,  —  avec  les  notes   de  tons  les  com- 

rard  says  it  is  a  reprint  of  that  edition. 

mentateurs.     Paris,  Lefevre,  1836.     8vo.     2  vols. 

Portrait  after  that  of  1826. 

1833. 

The  text  of  the  Essays  with  notes.     The  letters, 

72.    The  same.    Paris,  Le  Bigre  et  Firmin  Didot, 

the  Servitude  Volontaire,  and  analytical  table. 

8vo.  4  vols.     Portrait. 

72. 

The  same  —  (forming  part  of  the  Pantheon 

A  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1802. 

Litteraire),     Dedication  ;  notice  of  the  life  of  Mon 

taigne,    by    M.   Bachan.       Bibliographical     notice 

1834. 

by  Doctor  Payen.     De    Gournay's  preface.     The 

73.   The  same,  avec  les  notes  de  tons  les  commen- 

Essays.    Notes  selected  from  all  the  commentators. 

tateurs.     Paris,  Lefevre.  1834.    1  vol.    Royal  o\po. 

Montaigne's  journey.     Ten   letters.     Avis  de  Ca- 

Double  columns.     Portrait  after  that  of  Leclerc's     therine  de  Medicis  a  Charles  IX.     The  Servitude 

edition. 

Volontairc.     List  of  authors  quoted.     Index. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ESSAYS  OF 


1.  At  the  head  of  these  must  be  placed  the  edition  i 
of  the  Essays  published  at  Geneva  by  (ioulart.      In 
the  Scaliycrunii   Secu/tdu,  at   the    article  Goulart, 
we  read  :    "  11  a  fait  chatrer  les   u-uvres   de    Mon 
taigne  :    Quec  aitdaein   in  seripta  admit."      At   the 
article   Montaigne,   Scaliger    says,   in    reference   to 
Goulart  :   k4  Ceux   de   Geneve   out   cU;    bien    inipu- 
dents  d'en  oter  plus  d'un  tiers." 

2.  Reponse  a  plusicurs  injures  et  railleries  rentes 
contre    Michel,    seigneur    de    Montaigne,    dans    un 
livre  intitule   la   Lo^ique,  ou  1'Art    de    poiiser,  avec 
un  beau  traite  de  1'education   des   enfants   et  cinq 
cents  excellents  passages,  tire's  du   livre   des  Essais, 
pour  montrer  le  nu'rite    de    cet    auteur    (by    Ci:i!- 
laume    Beranycr,    but    published     anonymouslvj, 
Rouen,  Laurcns  Aft////1/;//,  l(j(>7,  12mo. 

3.  The  same.      With  the  author's  name. 
J.  T/iuury,  P.  Debuts  et  Au^  :• 

in- 1 2. 

"  Cet   ouvrage,"  says   Tl.  Payen,  '•  n'cst    ;i 
prement  parler  qu'un  extrait  de-.  E--ais.      La 
voulant  defendre  .Montaigne  contre  les  ecriv; 
Port-Royal,  crut  ne  pouvoir  rnkux    le   fa  ire   qu'en 
leur  opposant  Montaigne  nu  me  ;   il  rectifie  le>  cita 
tions  inc.cactis    i'aiU's  d  'ii    citant    Je 
texte    des    Ess.us,    il    rapporte   quelqucs    jui;eiiu-ns 
favorables  ;  il  donne  une  paitie  du  chapitre  de  1'in- 
btitution    des   enfant*    el   termiae  par    j(j2   pensees 
extraites  des  ESSAIS. 

This  volume  is  now  extremely  rare;  it  is  not  in 
the  King's  Library  at  Paris,  but  it  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  Library  Saintc-CenevieVe  at  Paris, 
and  in  the  Public  Library  at  Bordeaux. 

4.  L' Esprit   des   Essais   de   .'\.':  eur   de 
Montaigne.      J'ari*,  Charles  dc  Scrcy,  Ki77,  12rno. 
Engraved   frontispiece,  with  portrait,  and    the  Q.UC 
Scais-jc"?      Printed  title-pa:. e. 

5.  Pensees  dc  Montaiync,  propres  a  former  1 'es 
prit  et  lesmcDurs.    A  Paris,  chez  Anisson,  Directeur 
de    1'imprimerie  Royale,   rue    de   la    ilarpe,  1700, 
1  vol.  12mo. 

G.  The  same. — Seconde  edition,  considerablement 
augmentee,  Amsterdam,  Henri  Dcsbordcs  ct  Eumnc 
Roycr,  1701,  small  12. 


7.  The  same. — Amsterdam,  1 703,  Henri  Dcsbordcs 
au  Kalvestraat.  12mo. 

(!.  Tl,e,  xante. — Paris,  nouvelle  edition,  impri- 
nierie  bibliographique,  au  Xlll  (1805),  12mo. 

!'.  IS Exprit  dc  Montuii/nc,  ou  les  Maximes,  pen- 
sees.  jugements  et  reflexions  de  cet  auteur,  rediges 
]>ar  on! re  de  matieres  (by  Pesselier).  Berlin  (Paris), 
Etienne  de  Bordeaux,  17."J3.  12mo.,  2  \ol. 

10.  Tin:    fame.  —  Nouvelle    (.'d.ition.       Lcrlin   et 
Par'<s.     Jlcztt,  17<i7,  12mo.,2vol. 

Same  edition  as  the  preceding  ;  there  are  only 
the  titles  chan-cd. 

11.  Tltc    smnc—Lvndi'cs,    17"3,   18:iio.,  2  vol., 
portrait. 

12.  L'Ami  des  Ji-unes  Cens,  ou  Guide   pour  les 
conduire  dav.s  la  soeiete,  leur  in^pirer   1'iniiour  des 
vertus,    les    c'lo:::!ur    du    vice-,    etc.  ;     onvrage    dans 

i    on    a    extrait    des    moreeaux    de    Plutarque, 

(.'ici'roji,     Piine,     tiuintilien,     Montesquieu,     Mon- 

Butlbn,    i:  :yr.al,  etc.      J'arif,  Dc- 

(no    date),   2  vol.    12,    iig.    (by    Uctz,    but 

ajionymonsly.)     This  work    is  the  same 

that    appeared    in  1  7.' i>,  under   the   title  (,'nidc   des 

Ji  i  /:  u  i  ,'//•<•  scxe,a  !ntr  mtrec 

(lt:n*  I  .    the  titles  only  are  clianiM-d. 

1.';.  Iv  Purtiait  du  Sage,  extrait  >le  Confucius, 
Platon,  '/.••'.  o  i,  Cic(  ron,  Seneque,  Epictcto,  Marc 
Aurile,  I'h:tari,\;e.  Muntaiync,  1'acon,  Charron, 
on,  L-i  l'.n:\  i  re,  Sterne,  .J.-.T.  Rousserai. Weiss, 
etc.;  editv  ur.  Gal  rid  Peignot,  1'ari  ,  ITOf',  12mo. 
•!•'!  pages,  "  ier  velin  1'urt,  tire  a  7 -i  exein- 

s  t  diux  sur  p;;])ier  rose." 

11.  ///-."•  /.•/.'  de  Mdiita/i./ic,  avec  une  preface 
et  des  notes,  par  M.  Laurciitie,  J't.'rix.  M<ritif  nint- 
Ilurart  et  Jiriron,  l:;2!*,  UJmo.,  1  vol.  '  Part  oV  the 
Bibliothequc  choisie,  pul;li:hed  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Laun  ntie. 

"  This  volume  is  extracted  r.ot  from  the  Essays, 
but  from  the  work  of  Pesselii  r,  which  the  present 
editor  has.  however,  abridged  :  kk  Nous  avons  garde," 
siys  he,  "  dans  ee  rccueil  ee  qui  a  da  etre  ins])ire 
seulemcnt  par  le  christianisme  ;  le  grec  du  ]>ortique 
a  disparu.  Ce  livre  contient,  non  pas  Montaigne 
echappe  des  ('coles  d'Athenes,  mais  Montaigne 
francaise  et  chretien." 


TRAVELS  OE  MONTAIGNE. 

1.  Journal  du  J'oyacjc  de  M'ICIIEL   MONTAIGNE  '  to  BnfTon.     The  notes  are  drawn  up  by  Querlon, 
en  Italic  par  la  Suisse  et  1'Allemagne,  en  lofiO  et     from  materials  supplied  by  M.Jamet. 
1581,  avec  des  notes  par  M.  de  Querlon.    A  Rome  et  j       2  and  3.    The  same: — The  same  titles,  the  same 
Paris,  Lejay,  1774,  4to.     A  fine  portrait,  engraved     date.     2  vols.  12mo.,  or  3  vols.  small  12mo.     No 
by  Saint- Aubin.     A  magnificent  volume,  dedicated     portrait. 


PORTRAITS  OF  MONTAIGNE. 


There  are  several  PORTRAITS,  reputed  ORIGINALS, 
of  Montaigne. 

1.  Fiquet  has  left  us  one,  after  a  very  remarkable 
portrait,  painted  in  1578,  by  Dumoustier. 


2.  The  Montaigne  engraved  by  Chereau,  in  1725, 
is  after  a  portrait  which  at  that   time  belonged  to 
M.  Berro}rer,  Counsellor  to  the  Parliament. 

3.  That  published  by  Delpech  is  copied  from  a 
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portrait  which  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  Depot 
des  Archives,  and  has  only  been  recently  removed 
thence. 

1 .  The  most  ancient  of  the  ENGRAVED  PORTRAITS 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  is  that  which  appeared 
in  the   editions  of  1611  and  1617,  signed    Thomas 
de  Leu :    it   has     some    resemblance    to    that   of 
Dumoustier. 

2.  Father  Lelong  (in  the  Bibliotheque  Historique) 
mentions,  about  this  epoch,  a  portrait  of  Montaigne 
by  Jaspard  Isaac. 

3.  The  same,  by  Desrochers.     4to. 

4.  The  edition  of  1635   has  a  portrait,  with  no 
signature,  which   also  appeared   in  the   editions  of 
1652  and  1657.     The  armorial  bearings  by  which 
it  is  accompanied   are  incorrect.     In   some    copies 
the  arms  are  omitted. 

5.  The  edition  of  1640  has  a  portrait,  but  without 
any  signature. 

6.  There  is  a  portrait,  signed   N.  de  Larmessin, 
in  the  edition  of  Paris,  1659. 

7.  '1  he  same,  also    in    the   edition  of   Holland, 
1659,  with  the  signature  P.  domed. 

8.  Also  in  the  edition  of  Paris,  1669,  with   the 
signature  Mathcus. 

9.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Montaigne,  in  the  small 
size,  in  the  work  by  Freher,  published  in  1688. 

10.  11,  12.  In  the  edition  of  the   Essays,  1641, 
in  that  of  "  L'Esprit  de  Montaigne,"  1677,  and  in 
the    "  Pensues,"  1701,  there  is  respectively  a  por 
trait  of  very  small   size.     That  of  1641  is  signed 
F.  Honcruogt. 

13.  The  same,  designed  by  Gcncst,  engraved  by 
Cfiercau,  4to.  1723  (after  that  of  1635),  in  the  edi 
tion   of  London,  1724.     The   arms   here  also  are 
incorrect. 

14.  The  same,  engraved  by  Chereau,  4to.  1725 
(after  the  portrait  announced  as  original,  commu 
nicated  by  M.  Berroyer).     The  arms  are  correct. 
In  the  edition  of  Paris,  1725. 

15.  16,  17.   There    are  three  reductions  of  this 
portrait  :   one,  in  8vo.,  in  the  edition  of  Amsterdam, 
1781  ;  another,  in  12mo.,  in   the   edition   of  Lon 
don,  1771  ;    the  third,  in  18mo.,  in  the   edition  of 
the  "  Pensees,"  London,  1783. 

18.  The  same,  designed  by  Jorai,  and  engraved 
by  Francois,  in  the  manner  of  red    chalk,  in  4to., 
in  the  wqfk  of  Savcrien.     (See  the  list  of  authors.) 

19.  The  same,  J.  Blanchon,  inv.  sculps.     A  re 
duction,  in  8vo.,  of  the  preceding;  black,  with  the 
initials  of  Francois. 

20.  The  same,  in  the  line  manner,  in  the  work 
of  Lavater,  vol.  3,  La  Haye,  1796,  folio. 

21.  The  same,  engraved  by  Piquet,  in  8vo.,  after 
a   portrait   by  Dumoustier,  in  1578.     This   portrait 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  that  have  been  published. 

22.  The  same,  after  the  same  :  no  signature.     In 
the  edition  of  1796. 

23.  The  same,  engraved  by  A.  de  Saint-Aubin, 
and  finished  by  Romanet,  4to.     A  fine  engraving, 
in  the  edition  in  4to.  of  the  Journey. 

24.  The   same,   engraved   by  Voycr,   jun.,    4to. 
(after  the  preceding.) 


25.  The   same,  signed    F.  N.  ct  Martinet,    8vo. 
(after  the  preceding.) 

26.  The  same,  designed   and   engraved   by  Noel 
Primeau  (after  the  preceding),  8vo.,  in  the  editions 
published  by  Bastien. 

27.  The  same,  engraved  by  Lcbcau,  4to.  (Esnauts 
et  Rapilly.) 

28.  The  same,  Marillier  del.,  Ponce  sculp.     In 
the  work  entitled  Illustrcs  Francais. 

29.  The  same,  designed  and  engraved  by  F.  Bon- 
neville,  8vo.  (after  that  by  Saint-Aubin.) 

30.  The  same,    engraved    by   P.  M.  Alix,    after 
Dumoustier,   and  coloured   by  Bechet,  folio,   oval 
form,  published  by  Drouhin. 

31.  The   same,  designed    by  CocasMs,  engraved 
by  Alex.  Tardieu,  8vo.,  in  the  edition  by  Lefevre, 
1818. 

32.  The  same,  engraved  by  Lcroiix,  after  Du 
moustier,  8vo.,  in  the  edition  by  Desoer. 

33.  The  same,  engraved  by  P.   Audoin,  8vo.,  in 
the  edition  by  Chasseriau. 

34.  The  same,  in   the  line  manner,  by  Mcyscns 
(Landon   dir.),    8vo.  (Biogr.  Univ.   et  galerie  hist, 
de  Landon.) 

35.  The  same,  designed  and  engraved  by  Dupont, 
in  an  edition  by  Lefevre,  8vo. 

36.  The  same,  exactly  resembling  the  preceding 
as  to  the  portrait,  engraved  by  Pallet,  in  another 
edition  of  Lefevre,  8vo. 

37.  The  same,  designed  by  Dcveria,  engraved  by 
Fauchery,  8vo. 

38.  The  same,  engraved  on  steel  by  Lefevre,  4to., 
published  by  Blaisot. 

39.  The  same,  Aug.   Saint-Aubin,  a  profile  in 
medallion,  8vo.,  in  the  edition  by  Naigeon. 

40.  The  same,  C.  Hulot,  a  profile  in  medallion, 
in  the  edition  in  18mo.,  by  Lefevre. 

41.  The  same,  at  the  head  of  a  Notice  sur  Mon- 
taiync,  in  the  "  Iconographie  instructive." 

42.  The  same,  engraved  by  Read,  from  the  ori 
ginal  picture  in  the  Depot  des  Archives  du  Koy- 
fiume,  at  Paris,  published  by  Templeman. 

There  are   several  other  portraits,   in    different 
sizes,  without  signatures. 

The  full-length  portraits  of  Montaigne  are  : — 

43.  In  the   engraving  by  M.  Forstcr,  from  the 
picture    by  Gros,  representing   Charles    the    Fifth 
visiting  the  tomb  of  St.  Denis,  folio. 

44.  In  the  engraving  by  Baquoy,  after  Duds, 
of  Montaigne  visiting  Tasso,  folio. 

45.  The  same,  Leroux  sculp.,  Deveria  del.,  8vo. 
1822. 

46.  The  same,  engraved  by  Leroy,  after  Dupont, 
large  8vo.,  1835,  in  the  Plutarque  Francais. 

47.  A  lithographed  portrait,  Bouillon  del.,  after 
the  bust  in  the  Musee  des  Monumcns  francais,  4to. 
in  the  Galerie  Francaise. 

48.  The  same,  4to.,  Gautherct  et  Weber. 

49.  The  same,  folio,  P.  Indre. 

50.  The  same,  folio,  Maurin  (after  that  of  the 
Musee    des   Monumens   Francais),   published    by 
Delpech. 

51.  The  same,  reduced  from  the  preceding. 


- 
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REFERENCES  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  OPINIONS 

WHICH     HAVE    EEKN    I'ASSKI),    DIRECTLY    Oil    INIURKCTI.V,    UION    M'  >.\T  A IG  NK    AND     HIS    WRITINGS. 

(Those  if/tick  iccru  deemed  more  e$j[>cduUtj  wurtliy  of  /tot ice  h  .re  been  r(  printed  in  tlie  present  Edition.} 


I.  SrocrnJcr  Sammarthani  clogiorum  (lib.  ii). 

'2.  'J'lniani.  iii*t  .riant/it  (lib.  civ.,  add  aim.  1592. 
Edit.  Roveriana'.  1  (;::<»,  iii-folio,  t.  5,  pag.  261). 

Idem.  7>c  /  tid  xi/'i  i  li'>.  iii.,  paur.  52). 

:>>.    Pasquicr   (lettrc  i.,   liv.   xviii.,   a    31.    1' 
m  ait  re  des  comptcs). 

4.  .//,•«/*  A//J.SH  ry>/.vf.  (cent.  1,  misccll.  epist.  43; 
Cent '2,  i-pi st.  41.  55,  56,  92.     (Vnt.  1.    ad    !'• 
epist.  15.      Cent.  2,  ail  Bellas  cpist.  21). 

5.  MwlaiK.ixdh-  dc  ( 

do    1'edition    in-f'o!.,  Pari*\   i  '.-•'>, 
I'romnrnoir    de     -I/.    ^'    .W<  .   rt/'/.s1,    in-12. 

L'Anuelicr,  I.')!'.');  and  ai:ain  in  the  CMlition  o 
Essavs,  Paris,  1(117  :  ai/aiii,  in  1625,  in  4to.  ; 
again,  with  new  modificatio  is,  in  1  :;:;,">,  i\j.  ixc. 

(i.     Ji(l,'^(t'\    I): 

7.   1'fc^ar  Mfrt*  M.  Mitton.     M.  Taycn  d 

the  anthentieity  of  thi.>  ' 

«'!.    Rolandi  Ma  •  .  ' 

Capellano.) 

.'(.    Duitiinici    IiUHttii  i    (lib.   ii.,   ft  in 

notis). 

10.  Joiidt'itm  dc  $tii)tt-S<  rrni.  Y.^:\\x  ct  ob 
servations  sur  les  es-ais  du  seigneur  do  Montaigne. 
London.  Kdu-tii-d  Alltle,  Iii2*i.  12ino. 

II.  F.lntn'x  di  s  Uiii/iniffi  lllnxtres.  qni  depnis  un 
sicclo  out   fleuvi    en  l;raneo  dans   la   ]>ro}'es>ion   des 
lettres,  conijioses  par  Scevole  di>  Sainte-.AIar;!!'-,  ct 
mis   en    franeais   par   G.  Collotet.      1'urix.  (Jo 
\(}\\  (liv.  ii.!  pair.  117). 

!2.  f//'/  /»<///'//,  lettiv  du  12  Ecptembre,  104,5. 
(Lettre-s  Clidi.sit-s.  Paris\  12mo.,  No.  (I.) 

I,'},  ('/.(.'.'if'.  Tr;::'e  do  1'esprit  de  1'horiimo  et 
de  sos  functions.  —  Parts,  (\n,nt^nt  d  Pelif,  \(Jl!>, 
!]vo.  (liv.  ii..  c';ap.  10.  liv.  iii.,  clmp.  .'?.) 

14.  Preface  do  la  galorio  des  peiaturcs.  J\i,'iy, 
Scrry.  }i'>('<3. 

1.").  Surd.  Bibliothcquefran false.  Fari*,  1GG7, 
12:uo.  (]>:;,m>  <!0). 

I'i.  J-'e  b'i!/;t.»i.  De  1'immortalite  de  Paine. 
7V//-/.V.  1  (;,",1.  4to.  (liv.  i.,  disc.  2  •,  liv.  ii.  di>v-.  (5.) 

17.  lhiin!i>;nicr.     Traito  du  vrai  et  uncicii  u?age 
des  duels  ([»aLre  m">). 

18.  l^.ra/ix/i  do  la  maniore  d'enseigner  le  latin 
aux  enfants  par  le  soul  usage.     Purix^  Id'ijo  (p.  72). 

19.  Dc    I'tl'icrs.       Reflexions    sur     les     defauts 
d'autrui  (chap,  de  la  nature  et  du  vray,  t.  ii). 

20.  Beranyer.   Reponse  aux  injures  ecrites  centre 
Michel,    seiuneur    de    Montaigne,    etc.     (Extracts 
from    the  Essays,    No.  2.)     Paris,  16b7   et   1GG8, 
12mo. 

The   author   quotes   several  opinions  upon    the 
Essays,  and,  amongst  others,  that  of  an  illustrious  I 
prelate,  and  that  of  M.  L.  D. 

21.  Journal  des  Savants,  August.  1677. 

22.  Preface  to  the  "  Esprit  des  Essais  de  Mon 
taigne.      Paris,  De  Scrcy,  1677,  12mo. 

23.  Z)e  Frchcri,  med.  norib.  Thcatri  virorttm  cru- 
ditionc  darontm.     Noribcrgce,  1G88,  folio  (tome  iii., 


pa  rag.  4,  pacre  14o6):  an  article  extracted  from 
Seevole  Sainte-Marthe,  with  a  portrait. 

21.  ;//.      (Euvres,    La    Ifai/c,  1779, 

in-!5".,  ,5  vol.  ( /'(-//.sTrs1,  premiere  ]>artie,  article  8, 
Nos.  10  d  1  !.  art.  9:  Nos.  :;'i  et  4.'!,  art.  10;  No.  7, 
art.  1  1,  entitled  :  d '/•,'/./.  !(-!,•  et  de  Montuiync,  deux- 
icmepartie,  art.  17,  No.34.) 

2.').  .      Ifecherche  de  la  verite  .  .  . 

(liv.  ii.,    ]>art  iii.,  chap,  iii.,   ft   Ics    ecluircissemens 
.  .V) 

26.  A'.,"  A'.     Essais  de  morale.     (Tome  G,  Pen- 
sur    divers    tujets    do    morale,    art.   2J  :     des 

''-•) 

'J7.   Ant.  La    Logiquo,   oil 

1'Art  de  pi  user.    (Tr  lisieme  partie,  eha]>.  1 .'),  No.  6.) 

2<".    •  .         .'tlii.-(iue  universelle  ft  histo- 

.  :;iin  1  ii    1 . 

•J:».   /       '  .    under    tlv    word    Moncade, 

.  1691.      Ii.  llexion,  161   (Cuxtt  ). 

i'.o.  Lafaillc  (anonyme).  Le  portefeuille  de 
M.  L.  D.  !•'.  Carjjf/itras.  Lalarrc,  IC.'U,  12mo. 

lil.  Ani'ill  ./.  'i.tiijues  de  litterature. 

Bale,  ]i'.\>\   (tonic  ii.,  art.  7.')). 

I'rJ.  I), mi  Jiutiavenfiirt  ((\-lr(/fntii\  under  the 
name  of  Vimuul  Marvillo.  Melanges  d'histoire 
et  de  litti'rature.  lluuen,  Maury,  1699,  12mo. 
(tome  i.,  page  1  )JM). 

.').'{.  La  limi/!'rc.  Caracti  res,  dixicme  edition. 
Paris,  1699  (page  ;J1). 

;u.  Lain;/.  Demonstration  do  la  saintetc  de  la 
reliLnon  chretienne. 

I).').  ^Irtaud.  Preface  to  the  Pcnsccs  de  Mon- 
tuif/nc. 

:'>i>.  Jtinj.  P.>  ruard.  Nouvulles  de  la  republique 
<!es  lettres.  Avril,  17«'l. 

37.  Memoires  pour  I'histoire  des  sciences  et  des 
beaux  arts.  3Iai  et  juin,  1701. 

/-  ;/  (anonyme).    Traite  de  1'amitie.    Paris, 
Barbin,  17o4  (]iau'e  149). 

nt-F.V)  ond.  Edit,  il' Amsterdam,  1706, 
in-12.  ((Euvres  melees,  tome  iii.,  page  58.  Me 
lange  cuiieux,  tome  i.,  page  17^».) 

40.  Mciiuyiana.     Edit,  de  Paris,  1715  (tome  iii., 
page  102). 

41.  Tc<xicr.       Elogcs     des     hommes    illustrcs. 
Lcydc,  1715,   12mo.     (Citations    de  de   Thou,  re 
flexions   de  1'auteur  qui    rapporte   quelques  juge- 
mens  et  critiques.) 

42.  Ilaylc.  Dictionnaire.  Edit,  de  1720  (tome  i. 
page  852  ;  tome  iv.,  page  2986  et  3025).     It  is  very 
remarkable  that  Bayle  has  not  dedicated  a  special 
article   to  Montaigne.     The   same  omission    is    to 
be  wondered   at   in    the  Dictionnaircs   of  Moreri, 
Chaufepie,  and  Prosper  Marchand. 

43.  Scgraisiana.     Edit,  de  Paris,  1721  (p.  143). 

44.  Huetiuna.       Edit,    do    Paris,  1722    (art.  6, 
page  14;. 

45.  Nic'crnn.     Momoires   pour    servir,   etc.    etc 
(tome  xvi.) 
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46.  Beeverwyk.     Defense  de  la  mcdecine  centre  ! 
les  calomnies  de  Montaigne,  dans  1' ouvrage  inti-  I 
tule :    Eloge   de   la   medecine   et   de   la  chirurgie.  \ 
Paris,    Rebuffe,  1730,  12mo.    (from   page    30    to 
page  121). 

47.  Catalogue  manuscrit  de  la  Bibliotheque  du 
roi,  redige  rers  de  milieu  du  siecle  dernier.     (After 
mentioning  the   different    editions   of  the   Essays, 
the  judicious   compiler  adds  :   "  Ouvrage  suranne, 
estime,  goute  dans   le  monde,  moins  par  ce  qu'il 
a  de  bon  que  par-ce  qu'il  a  de  mauvais.) 

48.  Mercure  de  France,  1733.     Projctde  traduc- 
tion  en  francais  mod  erne  des  Essais  de  Montaigne. 

49.  Crousaz.     Ilistoire  du  pyrrhonisme  ancien 
et  moderne.     La  Haye,  P.  de  Hondt,  1733,  folio 
(pages  134,  15 1G). 

50.  Bouhier  (the  president).     La  vie  de  Michel, 
seigneur  de  Montaigne  (first  printed  in  the  edition 
of  the   Essays  in  173.9  ;  then   successively  in   the 
Mercure   de   France,  October,  1740  ;  in  the  Sup 
plement,  in  4to.,  published  the  same  year  at  Lon 
don  ;  in  the  Eloyes  de   quelqucs  autcurs  francuis, 
Dijon,  Marteret,  1742,  8vo.,  where  it  is   entitled  : 
Memoires  pour  scnir,  etc.  ;  in  the  edition  of  the 
Essays,  1745;  and  in  the   subsequent  reprints  cf 
Coste's  edition). 

51.  Scaligerana    secunda.      Articles   Montaigne 
and  Goulart.      (See,  as  to  the  "  Scaligerana  prima 
et  secunda,"  a  curious  note   in  the  Repertoire  dcs 
bibliographies  speciales  de  Gabr.  Peignot.     Paris, 
Renouard,  1810.) 

52.  Montesquieu.     Pensees  (sur  les  moderncs). 

53.  Pesselier.     Preface  to  the  "  Esprit  de  Mon 
taigne  et  eloge  historique  de  cet  auteur."     Paris. 
12mo. 

54.  Marmontel.    CEuvres.    Paris,  Verdiere,  1825 
(tome  i.,  pages  45,  49,  150,  559  ;   tome  iv.,  pages 
4G5,  479,  482). 

55.  P.  Coste.      Preface   to   the   edition    of  the 
Essays,  1724,  and    avis   sur    I' edition   de  1739,  re 
printed,  with  modifications,  in  1745. 

56.  I'oltaire.     Discours   a   I'Academie. — Lettres 
philosophiques  (lettre  xii.),  preface  de  1'Ecossaise. 
— Diet,  philos,,  art.  Francais. — Epitrc  sur  1'envic. 
• — Lettre  an  comte  de  Tressan  du  21  aout  1746. — 
Melanges  philosophiques. 

57.  J.-J.  Rousseau  often  quotes  Montaigne,  and 
more  frequently  avails  himself  of  his  ideas  without 
naming  him  :  he  answers  some   of  his  opinions  in 
the  4th  book  of  the  Emilc,  and  in  the  Confessions, 
(partie  deuxieme,  livre  x.) 

58.  D.  J.  C.  B.     (Dom.  Jos.  Cajot,  benedictin), 
Les  plagiats  de  M.  J.-J.  Rousseau  sur  1'education. 
La  Haye,  Paris,  Durand,  1766,  8vo.  et  12mo.  (from 
page  119  to  159). 

59.  Tressan.    Voltaire,  in  his  letter  to  the  Comte 
de   Tressan,  warmly  eulogises   the   author  of  the 

ssays,  and  says  on  this  subject  :  "  Vous  ne  vous 
etes  pas  assurement  trompe  sur  Montaigne,  je  vous 
remercie  bien,  monsieur,  d'avoir  pris  sa  defense." 
.  .  .  .  "  Je  conserverai  chcrement  1'exemplaire  que 
vous  m'avez  fait  Thonneur  de  m'envoyer ;"  and 
M.  Biot  says,  in  his  Discours  sur  Montaigne,  that 
M.  de  Tressan  wrote  a  dissertation  on  this  subject ; 
but  there  is  no  such  piece  in  the  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  Comte  de  Tressan,  published  by  M. 
Campenon.  Paris,  Neveu  et  Andre,  1822-23, 
10  vol. 

60.  Savcricn.    Ilistoire  des  philosophesmodernes 
;ivec  leurs  portraits  graves  dans  le  gout  du  crayon, 
•I'apres  les   dessins   des   plus   grands  peintres,  par 


M.  Saverien,  publie  par  Franfois,  graveur.     Paris, 
Brunet,  1760,'4to.  4  vols. 

61.  Bibliotheques    franfaises     de    Lacroix    du 
Maine  et  de  Duverdicr,  par  M.  Rigoley  de  Juvigny ; 
Pans,  1772.  4 to.,  7  vol.       (See  under  Michel.} 

62.  Dom  de  Vienne.     Dissertation  sur  la  religion 
de  Montaigne.     Bordeaux  et  Paris,  1773,  8vo. — 
Eloge  historique  de  Michel  de  Montaigne  et  disser 
tation  sur  la  religion  ;  Paris,  1775,  in-8. — Ilistoire 
de  la  ville   de  Bordeaux  ;    Bordeaux,  1771,  4to., 
tome  i. 

63.  DC  Querlon.    Discours  preliminaire  du  Jour 
nal  du  Voyage  de  Montaigne. 

64.  Talbcrt.     Eloge  de  Michel  Montaigne  qui  a 
remporte  le  prix  d'eloquence  a  1' Academic  de  Bor 
deaux  en  1774.      (Printed   in  the   editions  of  the 
Essays  of  1779,  1780,  1789.)     This  Eloye  is  fol 
lowed  by  some  interesting  notes. 

65.  Deslandcs.  Reflexions  sur  les  grands  hommes 
qui  sont  morts  en  plaisantant ;  Amsterdam,  1732, 
12mo.     (He  cites  Montaigne  at  pages  3,  23,  118, 
et  sequent.)     "  L'idee   de   cet  ouvrage,"    s:iys   M. 
Payen,  "  qui  est  d'urie  grand  pauvrete  d'execution, 
a   certainement   etc    fournie   a.   Pauteur  par  cette 
phrase   de  Montaigne  qu'il  cite   dans  sa  preface : 
Si  j'estois  faiseur  dc  livrcs  je  ferois  un  rcgistre 
commente  des  morts  diverscs.     Qui  apprendroit  les 
hommes  a  mourir,  Icur  apprendroit  a  vivrc.     Le 
reyistre   existait,  muis   non    commente,   du    vivant 
memo  de  Montaigne,  car  Jean   Tixier  de   Ravisi, 
plus  connu  sous  le  nom  de  Rarisius  Textor,  et  qui 
etait  mort  des  1524,  a  donne   dans   son    Ojjicina 
vcl  2>otius  natures  historia  une  longue  liste  d'un 
grand  nombrc  de  noms  d'hommes  classes  en  trente- 
six    chapitres   dont    chacun    comprend    une    cause 
particuliere   de  mort  ;  ainsi  :    De   iis   qui  podagra 
mortui ;  de  iis  qui  aquis  submersi   interierunt  ;  de 
iis  qui  in  latrinis  perierunt ;  de  gaudio  et  risu  mor- 
tuis  ;  de  iis  qui  in  actu  venereo  mortui ;  de  iis  qui 
siti  ac  fame  perierunt,  etc.      Voy.  a  1'ouvrage  cite, 
edition  de  Bale,  1552,  in-4,  de  la  page  509  a  596. 
— Plusieurs  autres  ouvrages  ont  ete  composes  dans 
le  meme  sens.      Valere  Maxime  a  consacre  le  chap, 
xii.  du  livre  ix.  a  quclques  exemples  de  morts  re- 
marquables    (de   mortibus  non    vulgaribus)  ;  on  a 
publie  a  Paris,  en  1772,  chcz  Moutard,  un  ouvrage 
en  2  vol.   in- 12,  intitule  :   Derniers   sentiments  des 
plus  illustres  personnages  condamncs  a  mort,  lequel 
est  attribue  par  M.  Barbier  aux   abbes  Sabatier  et 
de  Verteuil,  et  que   Sabatier,  dans  ses  articles  in- 
edits,    attribue    a   1'abbe   Prcfort,     II    a   paru    en 
1818,  a  Paris,  chcz   A.  Emery,  un   ouvrage   in-80., 
sans  nom    d'auteur  (Leon    Thic-sse),  sous  ce  titre  : 
Les    dernicrs   moments    des  plus    grands  hommes 
francais  coridamnes  a  mort  pour  delits  politiques. — 
Le  professeur  Desgenettes  a  fait  paraitre  en  1833, 
un  ouvrage  intitule  :  Etudes  sur  le  genre  de  mort 
des  hommes  illustres   de  Plutarque  et  des  empe- 
reurs  romains. — On  pent   rapprocher  les  ouvrages 
suivants   de    ceux    qui  precedent,  car  la  mort  est 
au  nombre  des  accidents  dont  on  y  trouve  le  recit : 
ainsi  Boccacc  a  ecrit  un  livre,  De  casibus  virorum, 
ac  fccminarum  illustriinn,  qui   a  etc  plusieurs  fois 
traduit  en  franfais  sous  les  titres  de :  La  Ruyne 
des  nobles  hommes  et  femmes,  Lyon,  1483  ;  le  livre 
des  cas  des  nobles  hommes  et  femmes  malheureux, 
Paris,  1483  ;  des  Nobles  malheureux,  Paris,  1494; 
Traites  des  mesaventures  des  personages  signales, 
Paris,  1578,  etc.     La  liste  commence  a  Adam  et 
Eve  et  s'arrcte  a  Jean  de  France.     On  attribue  a 
Georges  Chatelain  Touvrage  intitule  :    le   Temple 
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.Teh an  Boccace  de  la  Ifuyne  d'aulcuns  nobles  mal- 
heureux  fait  par  Geuryes  son  imitateur,  Paris, 
Galiot  Dupre,  1.517,  in-f'ol.,  gothique  ;  ray.  Pex- 
trait  qu'en  donne  M.  Buchon  dans  la  notice  (ju'il 
a  placee  a  la  tete  de  son  edition  de  Georges  ('hate- 
lain  du  Pantheon  Litteraire. — P.  Jloilel  de  (Jau- 
bcrtin  est  auteur  d'un  ouvraue  qui  a  pour  titre  : 
Les  Tragiques  accidents  des  homines  illustres  de- 
puis  lo  premier  siccle  jusqu'a  present,  1  o' 1  9  in-12; 
la  liste  commence  par  Abel  e'.  iinit  au  chevalier  de 
Guise,  etc." 

G(>.  Ladvocat  (J.  /I.}.  1 1i-tior.i-.aire  historique 
et  bibliograpliie  portatif  (art.  Muntttiync). 

07.  Chaudon  (/,..'»/.)  et  F.  A.  Ddandim.  Nou- 
veau  dietionnaire  hi.4oriquc  (article  Muntniynt  ). 

(58.  Feller  (  /•'.  A'.).  Dietionnaire  hi.-ioriu.ue 
(l.'article  Montaiyne'). 

(J9.  Dietionnaire  historique  et  bibliosraphique 
portatif.  par  L.  G.  P.  Pan.-;,  Ilncquurt,  181;>,  !ivo. 

70.  Pciulniy  ( Marquis  de).     Melanges  tires  d'une 
urande  bibliotheque.      Tom.  xv.,  vol.  P.  de   la  col 
lection.      Tome  12  de  la  lecture  des  livres  {Vancai-, 
suite  de  la  huitieme  partie.      A  Ionic  article  i.-  here 
appropriated    to    Montaigne,  and    concludes  with  a 
list  of  expressions  in   common    use    at   the    } 

time  which  society  owes  to  our  Kssayist,  and  another 
list  of  those  which  lie  hazarded,  but  which  did  not 
succeed. 

71.  Lii':o)/ibn    dc    Prezel    (anon vine).      Diction- 
naire    de   portraits    historiques,    anecdotes   et   traits 
remarquables    des    homines    illustres.      J'uri*,    La- 
co>t:hi\  i7(''8,  8vo.,  .'',  vol.  (article  M    . 

72.  Saliiit'u-r   dc    (' .          .      i.        trois   ;     L-les    de 
notre     litu'rature.        J\;ri;i,     Gite.C/icr,    1772,    8vo., 
3  vol.  (article  .Montaigne.} 

73.  Bret.  Discours   prclhninaire  des   o:iiv,-. 
Moliere. 

73.    Til'iii  du  Tillct.      Es^ai   sur   les   hoMneurs  et 
sur   les    monuments  acconK's   aux    iiiu  I 
pendant    la    suite   des  siec'les.      P<.'.ris,  1784,   I'-'ino., 
pages  «>()'()  and  -1-1-1. 

7''">.   Dc  !  i  Db.-)>u'i'ic.      K'  iquc    et   his 

torique  de  Michel  Montai-ne.  silivi  .  d'ob- 

servations  sur  la  caractere  de  son  r-tyle  et  le  gei:ie 
de  notre  lanuue,  et  d'un  dialogue  entre  Montaigne, 
Havle  et  J.-J.  Rousseau.  Aniyttrdmn  et  J'uris 
1781,  !Jvo. 

7(>.  Ponce.  Les  illustres  Francais,  ou  Tableaux 
historiques  des  grands  hommes  de  la  France.  1'uris, 

17.'").  I:;KJ. 

77.  Diderot.  Article  Pyrrhonisme  de  rEncyclo- 
pedie ;  Philosophic  ancienne  et  moderne,  17^3, 
torn,  iii.,  pag.  4'il. — Pensees  philosophiques. 

7<^.  La  Har^e.  Cours  de  litterature,  edition  by 
Deterville,  lolfi,  !!vo.  (  Introduction  au  discours 
t-ur  1'etat  des  lettres  en  Europe,  etc.,  torn,  v.,  p.  ,'>!>. 
— Appendice,  ou  Xouveaux  eelaircissements  sur 
1'histoire  ancienne,  torn,  iii.,  pag.  31)[]  ;  Ire  partie, 
liv.  3,  chap,  i.,  sur  Plutarque,  torn,  iv.,  pag.  ;;04.) 

79.  Marec/tal  (Sylv.).     Dietionnaire  des  Athees. 
(This  author  reckons  Montaigne   among  the  class 
of  men  who  figure  in  his  work.) 

80.  Monitcur.       Annce    1800,    No.  7    (7   vende- 
maire,  an.  ix).     Arret    of   the    prefect  of  the    de- 
partement   de  la  Giromle  (Thibaudcau^)  permitting 
*he   removal   of  the   body  of  Montaigne  from    the 
church  of  the  ci-dcvant  Fcuil'ants  to  the  sulle  des 
Monuments,  and   requiring    this   ceremonial  to    be 
observed. 

J51.  Monitcur.  Annee  1800,  No.  9.  Under  the 
head  Fetes  de  l'u)inivtn,ait'c  dc  la  ftstidation  dc  la 


repvblique  are  the  details  of  what  passed  at  the 
ceremony. 

82.  /'.  Lei  Montaync.  Discours  prononce  dans 
la  ceremonie  de  la  translation  des  cendres  de 
Michel  Montaigne,  ler  vendemiaire  an  ix.  Jior- 
iltun.r.  lf!0l,  !>vo.  (The  Baron  Pierre  de  la  Mon 
tague,  membre  tie  VA.cudemic  des  nt'ifnces  et  be  lit  s- 
lettre:-;  de  lltu  d<  tiu.c,  was  at  this  time  also  Profumeiir 
de  hcllfH-lcftrtx  a  lt>ee,!c  ccntralc.} 

82.  liuvtidt:  ki  On  a  vu,"  sjiys  M.  P.iyen,  "  a 
Poccasion  de  Pedition  des  Esmiis  de  1822,  (pie  ert 
auteur  s'etait  beaiu-oup  occu]ie  de  Montaigne  ;  on 
trouve  dans  les  Memoires  de  PAcademie  de  Berlin 
une  fiible  partie  de  ses  trav;uix  philologiques  sur 
les  Xsxui*.  (^uoiiju'on  lise  en  trte  d'un  article: 
"  !v^-.ii  d'un  Montaigne  moderne,1'  il  ne  s'y  trouve 
rieii  de  sa  traduction.  Ses  observations  grammati- 
c'ales  et  critiques  sur  3Iontai^ne  ou  a  son  occasion 
soiit  inseivcs  dans  les  volumes  public's  a  I'erlin, 
in  -0,  en  17.''.''.  l"(l(),  1801,  (|ui  r''ii>'rrrnent  les  tra- 
vaux  (Ks  annees  17.'';N  17''7,  1798,  1799,  1800. 
le  avail  i'  '.i  la  nieine  Academie 
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ESSAYS 


MICHAEL,    SEIGNEUR  DE  MONTAIGNE, 


THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE  READER. 


THIS,  reader,  is  a  book  without  guile.  It  tells  thee, 
at  the  very  outset,  that  I  had  no  other  end  in  put 
ting  it  together  but  what  was  domestic  and  private. 
I  had  no  regard  therein  either  to  thy  service  or  my 
glory  ;  my  powers  are  equal  to  no  such  design.  It 
was  intended  for  the  particular  use  of  my  relations 
and  friends,  in  order  that,  when  they  have  lost  me, 
which  they  must  soon  do,  they  may  here  find  some 
traces  of  my  quality  and  humour,  and  may  thereby 
nourish  a  more  entire  and  lively  recollection  of  me. 
Had  I  proposed  to  court  the  favour  of  the  world, 
I  had  set  myself  out  in  borrowed  beauties  ;  but 
'twas  my  wish  to  be  seen  in  my  simple,  natural,  and 


ordinary  garb,  without  study  or  artifice,  for  'twas 
myself  I  had  to  paint.  My  defects  will  appear  to 
the  life,  in  all  their  native  form,  as  far  as  consists 
with  respect  to  the  public.  Had  I  been  born  among 
those  nations  who,  'tis  said,  still  live  in  the  pleasant 
liberty  of  the  Jaw  of  nature,  I  assure  thee  I  should 
readily  have  depicted  myself  at  full  length  and 
quite  naked.  Thus,  reader,  thou  perceivest  I  am 
myself  the  subject  of  my  book  ;  'tis  not  worth 
thy  while  to  take  up  thy  time  longer  with  such 
a  frivolous  matter  ;  so  fare  thee  well. 

From  Montaigne  ;  this  12th  of  June, 


THE    FIRST  BOOK. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THAT    MEN     BY    VARIOUS    WAYS    ARRIVE     AT 
THE   SAME    END. 

THE  most  usual  way  of  appeasing  the  indigna 
tion  of  such  as  we  have  any  way  offended, 
when  we  see  them  in  possession  of  the  power 
of  revenge,  and  find  that  we  absolutely  lie  at 
their  mercy,  is,  by  submission, 
Different  (than  which,  nothing  more  flat- 

SS$h1S£  ter*  the  glory  of  an  adversary,) 
of  the  otfended.  to  move  them  to  commisera 
tion  and  pity  :  and  yet  bravery, 
firmness,  and  resolution,  however  quite  con 
trary  means,  have  sometimes  served  to  produce 
the  same  effect.  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,1  the 
same  who  so  long  governed  our  province  of 
Guienne,  a  person  whose  condition  and  fortunes 
have  in  them  a  great  deal  of  the  most  notable 
parts  of  grandeur,  having,  through  some  mis 
demeanours  of  theirs,  been  highly  incensed  by 
the  Limosins,  in  the  heat  of  that  resentment, 
taking  their  city  by  assault,  was  not,  either  by 
the  outcries  of  the  people,  or  the  prayers  and 
tears  of  the  women  and  children,  abandoned  to 
slaughter,  and  prostrate  at  his  feet  for  mercy, 


i  The  Black  Prince,  son  of  Edward  the  Third. 

a  Froissart,  vol.   i.,   book  iv.,  part  ii.,  ch.   cccxx. 


The 


to  be  stayed  from  prosecuting  his  revenge  ;  till, 
penetrating  farther  into  the  body  of  the  town, 
he  took  notice  of  three  French  gentlemen,  who, 
with  incredible  bravery,  alone  sustained  the 
whole  power  of  his  victorious  army.2  Then  it 
was  that  consideration  and  respect  for  such 
remarkable  valour  first  stopped  the  torrent  of 
his  fury  5  and  his  clemency,  beginning  in 
the  preservation  of  these  three  cavaliers,  was 
afterwards  extended  to  all  the  remaining 
inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Scanderberg,  Prince  of  Epirus,  in  great 
wrath,  pursuing  one  of  his  soldiers  with  a 
resolute  purpose  to  kill  him,  and  the  soldier 
having  in  vain  tried,  by  all  the  ways  of 
humility  and  supplication,  to  appease  him, 
seeing  him,  notwithstanding,  obstinately  bent 
to  his  ruin,  resolved,  as  his  last  resource,  to 
face  about  and  await  him,  sword  in  hand ; 
which  behaviour  of  his  gave  a  sudden  check 
to  his  captain's  fury,  who,  seeing  him  assume 
so  noble  a  resolution,  received  him  to  favour. 
An  example,  however,  that  might  suffer  another 
interpretation  with  such  as  have  not  read  of 
the  prodigious  strength  and  valour  of  that 
Prince. 


names  of  the  three  gentlemen  were  John  de  Villemur,  Hugh 
de  la  Roche,  and  Roger  de  Beaufort. 


MONTAIGNE'S    ESSAYS. 


The  Emperor  Conrad  III.  having  besieged 
Guelph,  Duke  of  Bavaria,1  would  not  be  pre 
vailed  upon,  what  mean  and  unmanly  satisfac 
tions  soever  were  tendered  to  him,  to  condescend 
to  milder  conditions  than  that  the  gentlewomen 
only,  who  were;  in  the  town,  might  go  out 
wjthout  violation  of  their  honour,  on  loot, 
and  with  so  much  only  as  they  could  carry 
about  them.  Which  was  no  sooner  known 

but  that,  with  magnanimity  of 
Conjugal  love,  heart,  they  presently  resolved  to 

carry  out,  upon  their  shoulders, 
their  husbands  and  children,  and  the  Duke 
himself:  a  sight  at  which  the  Emperor  was 
so  pleased  that,  ravi>hed  with  the  generosity 
of  the  action,  he  wept  for  joy,  and  imme 
diately  extinguishing  in  his  heart  the  mortal 
and  implacable  hatred  he  had  conceived  against 
this  Duke,  he  from  that  time  forward  treated 
him  and  his  with  all  humanity  and  affection. 

The  one,  or  the  other,  of  these  two  ways 
would,  with  great  facility,  work  upon  my 
nature;  tor  I  have  a  marvellous  propensity  to 
mercy  and  mildness;  nay,  to  such  a  derive, 
that  I  fancy,  of  the  two,  I  >hould  sooner  Mn-- 
rendcr  my  anger  to  compassion  than  to  e>teem  : 

and  yet  pity  is  reputed  a  vice 
Pity  repute.]  a  amount  the  Stoics,  who  will  that 
ihe'su'icks!?8  AVr  SU('C(>ur  the  afflicted,  but  not 

that,  we  should  be  so  aU'eeted  with 
their  sufferings  as  to  sutler  or  synipathi/e  with 
them.  Now,  I  conceived  these  examples  suited 
to  the  question  in  hand,  and  the  rather  because 
therein  we  observe  these  great  souls  assaulted 
and  tried  by  these  two  several  ways  to  resist 
the  one  without  relenting,  and  to'  be  shaken 
and  subjected  by  the  other.  It  is  true  that  to 
suffer  a  man's  heart  to  be  totally  subdued  by 
compassion  may  be  imputed  to  facility,  effemi 
nacy,  and  over-tenderness;  v\ hence  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  weakest  natures,  as  those  of 
women,  children,  and  the  common  sort  of 
people,  are  the  most  subject  to  it :  but  after 
having  resisted,  and  disdained  the  power  of 
sighs  and  tears,  to  surrender  a  man's  animosity 
to  the  sole  reverence  of  the  sacred  image  of 
virtue — this  can  be  no  other  than  the  effect  of 
a  strong  and  inflexible  soul,  enamoured  of,  and 
doing  honour  to,  a  masculine  and  obstinate 
valour.  Nevertheless,  astonishment  and  admi 
ration  may,  in  less  generous  minds,  beget  a 
like  effect.  Witness  the  people  of  Thebes,  who, 
having  put  two  of  their  generals  upon  trial  for 
their  lives,  for  having  continued  in  arms  beyond 
the  prescribed  term  of  their  commission,  would 
hardly  pardon  Pelopidas,  who,  bowing  under 
the  weight  of  so  dangerous  an  accusation,  made 
no  manner  of  defence  for  himself,  nor  produced 
other  arguments  than  prayers  and  supplications 
to  secure  his  head  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 


1  Anno  I  NO,  in  Weinsber°;,  a  town  of  Upper  Bavaria. 

2  Plutarch:   Huwfu.ru  man  may  praise  himself,     c.  .5. 

3  DiodoriK  Siculus,  xiv.  '2D. 

*  Plutarch  culls  him  Sthenon  in  his  Instructions  for  those 


Epaminondas  being  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
falling  to  magnify  the  exploits  he  had  performed 
in  their  service,  and,  after  a  haughty  and  arro 
gant  manner,  reproaching  them  with  ingrati 
tude  and  injustice,  they  had  not  the  heart  to 
proceed  any  further  in  his  trial,  but  broke  up 
the  court,  and  departed,  the  whole  assembly 
highly  commending  the  courage  and  confidence 
of  this  great  man." 

Dionysius  the  Elder,  after  having,  by  a  tedi 
ous  siege,  and  through  exceeding 
irreat  difficulties,  taken  the  city  of    ]hc  cni(>lty  of 

', , ,        .  ,     .      .       ,  JJionysius     the 

Khegium,  and  in  it  the  governor  Elder. 
Phyton,  a  great  and  good  man, 
who  had  made  so  obstinate  a  defence,  he  was 
rcMihed  to  make  him  a  tragical  example  of  his 
revenge ;  in  order  whereunto,  and  the  more 
sensibly  to  afflict  him,  he  first  told  him  that  he 
had  the  day  before  caused  his  son  and  all  his 
kindred  to  be  drowned  :  to  which  Phyton 
returned  no  other  answer  but  this,  that  they 
were  then,  by  one  day,  happier  than  IK;.  After 
which,  causing  him  to  be  stripped,  and  deliver 
ing  him  into  the  hands  of  the  tormentors,  he 
\\a<,  by  them,  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
the  town,  and  most  ignominiously  and  cruelly 
whipped,  and,  moreover,  vilified  with  bitter 
and  contumelious  language.  Vet  still,  in  the 
fury  of  all  this  persecution,  he  maintained  his 
courage  entire  ali  the  way,  with  a  strong  voice 
and  undaunted  countenance,  proclaiming  the 
honourable  and  glorious  cause  of  his  death  ; 
namely,  for  that  he  would  not  deliver  up  his 
country  into  the  hands  of  a  merciless  tyrant; 
at  the  same  time  denouncing  against  him  a 
>)ieedy  chastisement  from  the  offended  gods. 
At  which  the  tyrant,  rolling  his  eyes  about, 
and  reading  in  his  soldiers'  looks  that,  instead 
of  being  incensed  at  the  haughty  language  of 
this  conquered  enemy,  to  the  contempt  of  him, 
their  captain,  and  his  triumph,  they  not  only 
seemed  struck  witli  admiration  of  so  rare  a 
virtue,  but,  moreover,  inclined  to  mutiny,  and 
were  even  ready  to  rescue  the  prisoner  out  of 
the  hangman's  hands,  he  ordered  the  execution 
to  cease,  and,  afterwards,  privately  caused  him 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.3 

Man,  in  sooth,  is  a  marvellous,  vain,  fickle, 
and     unstable    subject,     and    on 
whom  it  is   very    hard  to   form     Sim.*. 
any  certain  or  uniform  judgment. 
For  Pompey  could  pardon  the  whole  city  of 
the    Mamertines,     though    furiously   incensed 
against   it,    upon    the    single   account    of  the 
virtue  and  magnanimity  of  one  citizen,   Zeno, 
who  took  the  fault  of  the  public  wholly  upon 
himself;    neither    intreated    other    favour  but 
alone  to  undergo  the  punishment  for  all.4    And 
yet  Sylla's  host  having,  in  the  city  of  Pernsia, 
manifested  the  same  virtue,  obtained   nothing: 


who  manage  state  affairs,  c.  17;  Sthennins,  in  the  Apo 
thegms;  and  Sthenis,  in  the  Life  of  Pompey;  where,  how 
ever,  the  anecdote  is  related  of  the  city  of  the  Hiraerians, 
not  of  that  of  the  Mamertmes. 
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Obstinate    si 
lence  of  Betis. 


by  it,  either  for  himself  or  his  fellow-citizens.1 
And,  directly  contrary  to  my  first  examples, 
the  bravest  of  all  men,  and  who  was  reputed  so 
grucious  and  kind  to  all  those  he  overcame, 
Alexander  the  Great,  having,  after  many  great 
difficulties,  forced  the  city  of  Gaza,  and,  on 
entering,  found  Betis,  who  commanded  there, 
and  of  whose  valour,  in  the  time  of  this  siege, 
he  had  most  noble  and  manifest  proofs,  alone, 
forsaken  by  all  his  soldiers,  his  armour  hacked 
and  hewed  to  pieces,  and  his  body  covered  all 
over  with  blood  and  wounds,  and  yet  still 
fighting  in  the  crowd  of  a  great  number  of 
Macedonians,  who  were  laying  on  him  on  all 
sides,  he  said  to  him  (nettled  at  so  dear-bought 
a  victory,  and  at  two  fresh  wounds  he  had 
newly  received  in  his  own  person),  "  Thou 
shalt  not  die,  Betis,  so  honourably  as  thou.  dost 
intend,  but  shalt  assuredly  suffer  all  the  tor 
ments  that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  miserable 
captive."  To  which  menaces  the  other  return 
ing  no  other  answer  but  only  a  fierce  and 
disdainful  look  ;  "  What,"  says  the  conqueror 
(observing  his  obstinate  silence), 
"  Is  he  too  stiff  to  bend  a  knee  ? 
Is  he  too  proud  to  utter  one  sup 
pliant  word  ?  I  will  assuredly  conquer  this 
silence ;  and,  if  I  cannot  force  a  word  from 
his  mouth,  I  will,  at  least,  extract  a  groan 
from  his  heart."  And,  thereupon,  converting 
his  anger  into  fury,  presently  commanded  his 
heels  to  be  bored  through,  and  caused  him  to 
be  dragged,  alive,  mangled,  and  dismembered, 
at  a  cart's  tail.2  Was  it  that  the  height  of 
courage  was  so  natural  and  familiar  to  this 
conqueror  that,  no  longer  holding  it  in  admira 
tion,  he  had  come  not  even  to  respect  it'/  Or 
was  it  that  he  conceived  valour  to  be  a  virtue 
so  peculiar  to  himself  that  his  pride  could  not, 
without  envy,  endure  it  in  another  ?  Or  was  it 
that  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  fury  brooked 
not  opposition  ?  Certainly  had  it  been  capable 
of  any  manner  of  moderation,  it  is  to  be 
believed,  that  in  the  sack  and  desolation  of 
Thebes,  to  see  so  many  valiant  men,  lost  and 
totally  destitute  of  any  farther  defence,  cruelly 
massacred  before  his  eyes,  would  have  appeased 
it.  For  there  were  above  six  thousand  put  to 
the  sword,  of  whom  not  one  was  seen  to  fly, 
or  heard  to  cry  out  for  quarter ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  every  one  running  here  and  there  to 
seek  out  and  to  provoke  the  victorious  enemy 
to  help  them  to  an  honourable  end.  There 
was  not  one  who  did  not,  to  his  last  gasp, 
endeavour  to  revenge  himself;  and,  with  all 
the  fury  of  a  brave  despair,  to  sweeten  his 
own  death  in  the  death  of  an  enemy.  Yet 
did  their  valour  create  no  pity,  and  the  length 
of  one  day  was  not  enough  to  satiate  the  con- 

1  Plutarch,    Instructions  for    those    who    manage    state 
affairs,  c.  17,  tells  this  story  of  Pi  teueste,  a  city  of  Latinni  ; 
and  not  of  Perusia,  which  is  in  Tuscany. 

2  Quintus  Curtins,  iv.  6.  3  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  4. 

<  De   la  Tristesse,  by  which   Montaigne    would    seem   to 
convey  a  sullen  habit  of  sorrow. 
5  Tristezza. 


queror's  revenge ;  but  the  slaughter  continued 
to  the  last  drop  of  blood  that  was  capable  of 
being  shed,  and  stopped  not  till  it  met  with 
none  but  naked  and  impotent  persons,  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  whom  thirty  thousand 
were  carried  awav  slaves.3 


CHAPTER    IT. 


No  man  living  is  more  free  from   this  passion 
than  I,  who  neither    like    it   in 
myself,  nor  admire  it  in  others  ;     ,\  contempt !!,>!<• 
and  yet,  generally,  the  world  is     passion, 
pleased    to    honour    it    with    a 
particular  esteem  ;    endeavouring  to  make   us 
I  believe   that  wisdom,    virtue,    and    conscience 
I  shroud    themselves    under   this    grave  and  af- 
|  fected  appearance.     Foolish  and  sordid  guise ! 
I  The   Italians,    however,   more  fitly  apply   the 
I  ternr"'  to  indicate  a  clandestine  nature,  a  dan- 
j  gerous  and  bad  nature.    And  with  good  reason, 
j  it  being  a  quality  always  hurtful,  always  idle 
I  and  vain,   and  so  cowardly,   mean,   and  base 
I  that  'tis  by  the  Stoics  expressly  and  particularly 
forbidden  their  sages. 

But  the  story,  nevertheless,  says,  that 
Psarnmenitus,  King  of  Egypt,  being  'defeated 
j  and  taken  prisoner  by  Cambyses,  King  of 
Persia,  seeing  his  own  daughter  pass  by  him 
habited  as  a  menial,  with  a  bucket  to  draw 
water,  though  his  friends  about  him  were  so 
concerned  as  to  break  out  into  tears  and  lamen- 
j  tations  at  the  miserable  sight,  yet  he  himself 
remained  unmoved,  without  uttering  a  word, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  And 
j  seeing,  moreover,  his  son,  immediately  after, 
|  led  to  execution,  still  maintained  the  same 
gravity  and  indifference  of  countenance  ;  till 
spying,  at  last,  one  of  his  domestics"  dragged 
away  amongst  the  captives,  he  could  then  hold 
no  longer,  but  fell  to  tearing  his  hair  and  beat 
ing  his  breast,  with  all  the  other  extravagances 
of  a  wild  and  desperate  sorrow.7  A  story  that 
may  very  fitly  be  coupled  with  another  of  the 
same  kind,  of  a  late  prince  of  our  own  nation, 
who,  being  at  Trent,  and  having  news  there 
brought  him  of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
a  brother  on  whom  depended  the  whole  support 
and  honour  of  his  house  ;  and,  soon  after,  of 
that  of  a  younger  brother,  the  second  hope  of 
his  family  ;  and,  having  withstood  these  two 
assaults  with  an  exemplary  resolution,  one  of 
his  servants  happening,  a  few  days  after,  to 
die,  he  suffered  his  constancy  to  be  overcome 
by  this  last  accident ;  and,  parting  with  his 


7  Valerius  Maximum,  viii.  \\.,ext.  6. ;  Cicero  Orator,  c.  22; 
Pliny,  xxxv.  10.;  Quintilian,  ii.  13. 
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able. 


courage,  so  abandoned  himself  to  sorrow  and 
mourning',  that  some,  thence,  were  forward  to 
conclude  that  he  was  only  touched  to  the 
quick  by  this  last  stroke  of  fortune  ;  but,  in 
truth,  it  was  that,  being  before  brim-full  of 
grief,  the  least  addition  overflowed  the  bounds 
of  all  patience.  Which  might  also  be  said  of 
the  former  example,  did  not  the  story  proceed 
to  tell  us  that  Cambyses  asking  Psammenitus 
why,  not  being  moved  at  the  calamity  of  his 
son  and  daughter,  he  should  with  so  great 
impatience  bear  the  misfortune  of  his  friend  .' 

"  It  is,"  answered    he,  "because 
Extreme   snr-      'this   last   affliction   was    only   to 
>w  is  miutier-     bo  manifested  by   tears,   the  two 

first    exceeding    all    manner    of 

expression." 
And,  perad venture,  something  like  this  miii'ht 
be  working  in  the  fancy  of  the  painter  of 
old,  who,  having,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Ipliigenia, 
to  represent  the  sorrow  of  the  bystanders,  pro- 
portionably  to  the  several  degrees  of  interest 
each  had  in  the  death  of  this  fair  innocent 
virgin  ;  and  having,  in  the  other  figures,  ex 
hausted  the  utmost  power  of  his  art,  when  he 
came  to  that  of  her  father,  he  drew  him  with 
a  veil  over  his  face,  meaning  thereby  that  no 
kind  of  countenance  was  capable  of  expressing 
such  a  degree  of  sorrow.  Which  is  also  the 
reason  why  the  poets  feign  the  miserable 
mother,  Niobe,  having  first  lo>t  seven  sons,  and 
then  successively  as  many  daughters,  over 
whelmed  with  miser}-,  to  be  at  la>t  transformed 
into  a  rock, 

Dirigiiisse,  mails,' 
"Hardened  \\itli  wots— a  statue  of  despair." 

thereby  to  express  that  melancholy,  dumb,  and 
deaf  stupidity,  which  benumbs  all  our  facul 
ties  when  oppressed  with  misfortunes  greater 
than  we  are  able  to  bear;  and,  indeed,  the 
violence  and  impression  of  an  excessive  grief 
must,  of  necessity,  astonish  the  soul,  and  wholly 
deprive  her  of  her  ordinary  functions :  as  it 
happens  to  every  one  of  us  who,  upon  any  sud 
den  alarm  of  very  ill  news,  find  ourselves  sur 
prised,  stupflled,  and  in  a  manner  deprived  of 
all  power  of  motion,  till  the  soul,  beginning  to 
vent  itself  in  sighs  and  tears,  seems  a  little  to 
free  and  disengage  itself  from  the  oppression, 
and  to  obtain  some  room  to  work  itself  out  at 
greater  liberty. 

Et  via  vix  tandem  voci  laxata  dolore  est.2 

"Till  sorrow  breaks 
A  passage,  and  at  once  lie  weeps  and  speaks," 

In  the  war  that  King  Ferdinand  made  upon 
the  widow  of  King  John  of  Hun- 
p'Aves  us' of  tife     gary>  *n  a  battle  near  Buda,  a  man 
use  of  speech,     at  arms   was  particularly  taken 
c"ns  S01^  etimes     notice  of  by  every  one,  for  his  sin 
gularly  gallant  behaviour  in   an 
encounter ;  and,  though  unknown,  was  highly 

1  Ovid  Met.  vi.  304.     The  text  has  diriguitque  malts. 
a  Virgil,  ^Eneid,  ii.  151.  3  Petrarch,  Son.  137. 


I  commended  and  lamented  when  left  dead  upon 
the  spot ;  but  by  none  so  much  as  by  Raisciac, 

'  a  German  lord,  who  was  infinitely  enamoured 
of  so  rare  a  valour.  The  body  being  brought 
off,  the  Count,  with  the  common  curiosity,  came 
to  view  it ;  and  the  armour  was  no  sooner 
taken  off,  but  he  immediately  knew  him  to  be 
his  own  son.  A  thing  that  added  a  second 
blow  to  the  compassion  of  all  the  beholders ; 
he  only,  without  uttering  a  word  or  turning 
away  his  eyes,  stood  fixedly  contemplating  the 
body  of  his  son,  till  the  vehemence  of  sorrow, 
having  overcome  his  vital  spirits,  made  him 
sink  down,  stone  dead,  to  the  ground. 

Chi  pii.%  dir  com'  egli  aide,  e  in  pieiiol  fnoroM 
"  IK-  loves  but  lightly  who  his  love  can  U-ll." 

say  the  inmoratosa  when  they  would  repre 
sent  an  insupportable  passion. 

Mi-no  <|uod   omnes 
Kripit  seiiMi>  inilii  :  nam,  simul  ic, 
Lesbia,  ad.-p.-xi,  niliil  e.-t  MI|>IT  n,i 

O. 'tod  loquar  amen*  : 
Lingua  .<ed   lorpet  ;    tennis  sub  ;<itni 
I'l.mmi.i  dim, mat  ;   -<,inni  -H.M.V 
Tinniiint  aures;    gemma  It  <rimti,i 
Lumina  node." 

"  Then,  Lo-bia,  r<>bb'«t  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  rai-.'d-t  tho.-e  tumults  in   my   bie.tst; 
F»r  uhile  I   ga/ed,  in  Iran-purl*  Imt, 
My  breath  wa<  "<>IH-,  my   \oire   \\a?  lo-t. 
My  b..>om  glowed,  the  subtle  Ham.- 
H.tn  (jui<  k  through  all  my  vital  irame  ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  dal'knes.-  hung, 
My  ears  with  hollow  miirmiir>  rung." 

So  that  it  is  not  in  the  height  and  grrafe>t  fury 
of  the  lit  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to  pour  out 
our  complaints  and  our  persuasions,  the  soul 
being,  at  that  time,  overburthened,  and  labour 
ing  with  profound  thoughts,  and  the  body 
dejected  and  languishing  with  desire.  And 
thence  it  is  that  proceed  those  accidental  impo 
tences  that  sometimes  so  unseasonably  surprise 
the  willing  lover,  and  that  frigidity  which,  by 
the  force  of  an  immoderate  ardour,  seizes  him 
even  in  the  very  lap  of  fruition.  All  passions 
that  suffer  themselves  to  be  relished  and 
digested  are  but  moderate. 

C'ur.e  leves  loquuntur,  ingentes  slnprnt.r> 
"  Light  griefs  are  plaintive,  but  the  great  are  dumb." 

The  surprise  of  unexpected  joys  often    pro 
duces  the  same  effect. 

I't  me  conspexit  vcnientem,  et  Troia  circum 
Anna  amens  vidit,  magnis  exterrita  monsiris, 
Diriguit  visu  in  medio;   calor  ossa  reliqnit; 
Labitur,  et  longo  vix  tandem  tempore  fatur/' 

"  But  when,  at  nearer  distance,  she  beheld 
My  Trojan  armour  and  my  Trojan  shield, 
Astonished  at  the  sight,  the  vital  heat 
Forsakes  her  limbs,  her  veins  no  longer  beat : 
She  faints,  she  falls,  and,  scarce  recovering  strength, 
Thus,  with  a  faltering  tongue,  she  speaks  at  length." 

Besides  the   examples  of  the   Roman   lady 
who  died  for  joy  to  see  her  son  safe    other  effects 
returned  from  the  defeat  of  Cannre  ;7    of  grief, 
of  Sophocles,  and  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  who 
died  of  joy  ;8  and  of  Talva,  who  died  in  Cor- 


4  Catullus,  li.  5. 
6  ,/Eneid,  iii.  306. 


*  Seneca,  Hipp.  ii.  3,  (507. 
l  Plinv  vn.  54.  »  Id.  ib.  53. 
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sica,  on  reading  the  news  of  the  honours  the 
Roman  senate  had  decreed  him,1  we  have, 
moreover,  one  in  our  own  time,  of  Pope  Leo  the 
Tenth,  who,  upon  news  of  the  taking  of  Milan, 
a  thing  he  had  so  ardently  desired,  was  wrapt 
with  so  sudden  an  excess  of  joy  that  he  imme 
diately  fell  into  a  fever  and  died.'2  And,  for  a 
more  notable  testimony  of  the  imbecility  of 
human  nature,  it  is  recorded,  by  the  ancients,3 
that  Diodorus  the  Dialectician,  died  on  the 
spot,  out  of  an  extreme  passion  of  shame,  for 
not  having  been  able,  in  his  own  school,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  auditory,  to  disengage 
himself  from  a  nice  argument  that  was  pro 
pounded  to  him.  I,  for  my  part,  am  very 
little  subject  to  these  violent  passions ;  I  am 
naturally  of  a  stubborn  apprehension,  which, 
by  reason,  I  every  day  harden  and  fortify  more 
and  more. 


cnnous  alter 

futurity 


CHAPTER    III. 

THAT  OUR  AFFECTIONS  CARRY  THEMSELVES 
BEYOND    US. 

SUCH    as   accuse  mankind   of  always  gaping 
after  future  things,  and  advise  us 

\T-  ni.:n  -i   * 

to  make  the  most  of  the  good 
which  is  present,  and  to  set  up 
our  rest  upon  that,  as  having  no 
hold  upon  that  which  is  to  come,  even  less 
than  that  we  have  upon  what  is  past,  have 
hit  upon  the  most  universal  of  human  errors, 
if  that  may  be  called  an  error  to  which  nature 
itself  has  disposed  us,  who,  in  order  to  the  sub 
sistence  and  continuation  of  her  own  work,  has, 
arnongst^  several  others,  prepossessed  us  with 
this  deceiving  imagination,  as  being  more  jealous 
of  our  action  than  afraid  of  our  knowledge. 

We  are  never  present  with,  but  always 
beyond,  ourselves.  Fear,  desire,  and  hope,  are 
still  pushing  us  on  towards  the  future,  depriving 
us.  in  the  mean  time,  of  the  sense  and  considera 
tion  of  that  which  is,  to  amuse  us  with  the 
thought  of  what  shall  be,  even  when  we  shall 
bo  no  more.  Calamitosus  est  animus  futuri 
anxius.4  "  'Tis  a  great  calamity  to  have  a  mind 
anxious  about  things  to  come."  We  find  this 
great  precept  often  repeated  in  Plato,  "  Do 
thine  own  work,  and  know  thyself."  Of 
which  two  parts,  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
generally  comprehends  our  whole  duty,  and, 
in  like  manner,  do  each  of  them  involve 
the  other.  He  who  will  do  his  own  work 
aright  will  find  that  his  first  lesson  is  to 
know  himself,  and  what  is  proper  for  him  ;  and 
he  who  rightly  understands  himself  will  never 
mistake  another  man's  work  for  his  own,  but 
will  love  and  improve  himself  above  all  other 

'  Valerius  Maximus,  ix.  12.  The  name  is  not  Talva,  but 
Thalna. 

2  Guicci  .rdini,  xiv.  3  Piiny   nt  „,,,,.., 

4  Seneca,  Rpist.  98.  "  La  Prevoyanoe  q.ii  nons  porte 
sans  cesse  au  dela  de  nous,  et  souvent  nous  place  ou 


things,  will  refuse  superfluous  employments, 
and  reject  all  unprofitable  thoughts  and  propo 
sitions.  As  folly  on  the  one  side,  though  it 
should  enjoy  all  it  can  desire,  would,  notwith 
standing,  never  be  content ;  so,  on  the  other, 
wisdom  ever  acquiesces  with  the  present,  and 
is  never  dissatisfied  with  its  immediate  condi 
tion  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  Epicurus 
dispenses  his  sages  from  all  forecast  and  care  of 
the  future. 

Amongst  those  laws  that  relate  to  the  dead, 
I  look  upon  that  to  be  a  very  sound  one,  by 
which  the  actions  of  princes  are  to  be  examined 
and  sifted  after  their  decease.5  While  living, 
they  are  equal  with,  at  least,  if 
not  above, the  laws,  and,  therefore,  J™  Of  pri^"s 
what  justice  could  not  inflict  upon  should  be  can- 
their  persons  it  is  but  reason  ™&\\?  afttr 
should  be  executed  upon  their 
reputations  and  the  estates  of  their  successors  ; 
things  that  we  often  value  above  life  itself. 
It  is  a  custom  of  singular  advantage  to  those 
countries  where  it  is  in  use,  and  much  to  be 
desired  by  all  good  princes  who  have  reason  lo  ji 
take  it  ill,  that  the  memories  of  the  tyrannical 
and  wicked  should  be  treated  with  the  same 
respect  as  theirs.  We  owe,  it  is  true,  subjec 
tion  and  obedience  to  all  our  kings,  whether 
good  or  bad,  alike,  for  that  has  respect  unto 
their  office  ;  but,  as  to  affection  and  esteem, 
these  are  only  due  to  their  virtue.  Let  it  be 
granted  that,  for  the  sake  of  political  order,  we 
are,  with  patience,  to  endure  unworthy  princes, 
to  conceal  their  vices,  and  to  assist  them  in 
their  indifferent  actions,  whilst  their  authority 
stands  in  need  of  our  support;  yet,  the  relation 
of  prince  and  subject  being  once  at  an  end,  there 
is  no  reason  we  should  deny  the  expression  of 
our  resentment  to  our  own  liberty,  and  to  com 
mon  justice ;  or,  more  especially,  deprive  good 
subjects  of  the  glory  of  having  submissively 
and  faithfully  served  a  prince  whose  imperfec 
tions  were,  to  them,  so  well  known  ;  this  were 
to  rob  posterity  of  a  most  useful  example ;  and 
those  who,  out  of  respect  to  some  private  obli 
gation,  iniquitously  vindicate  the  memory  of  a 
faulty  prince,  do  a  private  right  at  the  expense 
of  public  justice.  Livy  very  truly  says  :  "That 
the  language  of  men  bred  up  in  courts  is 
always  full  of  vain  ostentation  and  false  testi 
mony,"6  every  one  indifferently  magnifying  his 
own  master,  and  stretching  his  commendation 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  virtue  and  sovereign 
grandeur.  And  it  is  not  impossible  but  some 
may  condemn  the  magnanimity  of  those  two 
soldiers,  who  so  roundly  answered  Nero  to  his 
face ;  the  one  being  asked,  by  him,  Why  he 
bore  him  ill-will  ?  "I  loved  tliee,"  answered 
he,  "  whilst  thou  wert  worthy  of  it ;  but  since 
thou  art  become  a  parricide,  an  incendiary,  a 
player,  and  a  coachman,  I  hate  thee  as  thou 


nous  n'arriverons  point,  voila   la  veritable   source  de  toutes 
nos  mi.-'feres."     Rousseau— Smile  ii. 

s  Cicero,  Tusc.  QIKVS.  v.  18. 
b   Livy  xxxv.  43. 
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dost  deserve.''  And  the  other,  Why  he 
should  attempt  to  kill  him  ?  '"  Because,"  said 
he,  "  I  could  think  of  no  other  remedy  against 
thy  perpetual  mischiefs."1  But  the  public  and 
universal  testimonies  that  were  given  against 
him,  after  his  death  (and  will  be  to  all  pos 
terity,  both  against  him  and  against  all  other 
wicked  princes  like  him),  of  his  tyrannic-;  and 
abominable  conduct,  who,  of  a  sound  judgment, 
can  reprove  them  ? 

I  am  scandalized,  I  confess,  that  in  so  >acred 
a  government  as  that  of  the  La 
cedemonians,  there  should  have 
ni.-ins  at  th«-  in-  been  mixed  that  hypocritical  cere- 
kin'-s"1  '"iR"  mony  at  the  death  of  their  kings  ; 
when.1  all  their  confederates  and 
neighbours,  and  all  sorts  and  decrees  of  men 
and  women,  as  \\ell  as  their  slaves,  cut  and 
slashed  their  foreheads  in  token  of  sorrow,  ! 
repeating  in  their  cries  and  lamentations  that 
that  king  (let  him  have  been  as  wicked  as  the 
devil, )  was  the  be-t  that  ever  they  had  ;  tin:-. 
attributing  to  his  qualify  the  prai-es  that  only 
belong  to  merit,  and  that  of  right  are  due  to 
desert,  though  lodged  in  the  lo \\e-t  and  most 
inferior  subject. ' 

Aristotle  (who  will  still  have  a  hand  in  every 
tiling. )  makes    a  query    upon   the 

N"  "::"1,!s,  sax  in"'  of  Solon,  ''That  none  can 

happy  till  he  is      ,    *       •?,  .  ..    ,       . 

diMd."  be   said    to   be   happy  until    lie  is 

dead  ;''  whether,  then,  any  one 
who  has  lived  and  died  according  to  his  heart's 
de>ire,  if  he  have  left  an  ill  repute  behind  him, 
and  that  his  po>terity  be  miserable,  can  be  said 
to  be  happy  .'J  Whilst  we  have  life  and  mo 
tion,  we  convey  ourselves,  by  fancy  and  antici 
pation,  whither  and  to  v%  hat  we  plea-e  ;  but 
once  out  of  bein<jf,  we  have  no  more  any  manner 
of  communication  with  what  is  in  being;  ami 
Solon,  therefore,  had  better  have  said,  "That 

man  is  never  happv  at  all,  since  he  is  never  so 
• :  1 1  . , »'. . , ..  i .  .  •  . 


till  after  he  is  no  more. 


nivft  MlL-  a  project* 


No  djin:,'  tn  in  can  truss  lii> 

Nor  t'roin  Ins  careaM',  that  ; 
Hiinsdl   can  clear,  or  t.ir  t 


pio-trau-  In-, 


Bertram!    du    Glesquin     dying     before     the 

castle    of     liandon,'    near     unto 

^'a'rlhough     P»y»  »}  Auvergne,    the   besieged 

alive.  were  afterwards,  upon  surrender, 

enjoined  to  lay  down  the  keys  of 

the  place  upon  the  corpse  of  the  dead  general.  I 

Bartholomew  d'Alviano,  the  Venetian  general,  ! 

dying  in.  the   service  of  the  Republic,  in   their 

wars  in  Brescia,  and   his  corpse  being  to  be 

carried    to    Venice,    through     the    territory    of 


1    Tacitus,  Annal.  xv.  (57.  -   Heiod.  vi.  <;$. 

*  Herod,  i.  32.     Aiist.>ilc,  Et/iira,  i.   10. 

"   Liirretin*    Hi.    HOO    and    Sin.      Montaism:    has    slitjl.llv 
•Iti-red  thf  text  <>t   tin  anihor. 


Verona,  an  enemy's  country,  most  of  the  army 
were  of  opinion  to  demand  safe  conduct  from 
the  Veronese :  but  Theodore  Trivulsio  opposed 
the  motion,  rather  choosing  to  make  way  for 
the  body  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  run  the 
hazard  of  a  battle  •  saying,  it  was  not  fit  that 
he,  who  in  his  life  was  never  afraid  of  his  ene 
mies,  should  seem  to  apprehend  them  when  he 
was  dead.'1  And,  in  truth,  in  cases  of  the 
same  nature,  by  the  Greek  laws,  he  who  made 
suit  to  an  enemy  for  a  body  to  give  it  burial, 
did,  by  that  act,  renounce  his  victory,  and  had 
no  longer  the  right  to  erect  a  trophy  ;  and  he 
to  whom  such  suit  was  made  was  ever,  what 
ever  otherwise  the  success  had  been,  reputed 
victor.  By  this  means  it  was  that  Nicias  lost 
the  advantage  he  had  vi-ibly  obtained  over  the 
Corinthians,'  and  that  Agesilaus,  on  the  eon- 
trarv,  assured  that  which  he  had  before  verv 
doubtfully  gained  over  the  Ba-otians." 

These  thing>  might  appear  very  odd  had  it 
not  been  a  general  practice  in  all  ai^es  not  only 
to  extend  the  concern  of  our  persons  beyond 
this  lite,  but,  moreover,  to  fancy  that  the 
favours  of  heaven  accompany  us  to  the  grave, 
and  continue,  even  alter  lite,  to  our  ashes.  Of 
which  there  are  so  many  examples  among  the 
ancients,  waiving  those  of  our  times,  that  it.  is 
not  necosary  I  >hould  insist  upon  it.  Edward 
the  l'ii>t.  King  of  England,  having,  in  the 
long  wars  between  him  and  Robert,  King  of 
Scotland,  had  sullicient  experience  of  how 
great  .importance  IIH  own  immediate  presence 
wa>  to  the  siicce<-  of  his  affairs,  having  ever 
been  victorious  in  whatever  he  undertook  in  his 
own  person  ;  when  he  came  to  die,  bound  his 
>on  in  a  solemn  oath,  that  so  soon  as  he  should 
be  dead,  he  should  boil  his  body  till  the  flesh 
parted  from  the  bones,  and,  having  burned  the 
ilesh,  preserve  the  bones  to  carry  continually 
with  him  in  his  army  so  often  as  he  should  be 
obliged  to  go  against  the  Scots  ;  as  if  destiny 
had  attached  victory  even  to  those  miserable 
remains.  John  Zisca,  the  same  who  so  often, 
in  vindication  of  WicklihVs  errors,  overran 
Bohemia,  left  order  that  they  should  flay  him 
after  his  death,  and  of  his  skin  make  a  drum, 
to  carry  in  the  war  against  his  enemies,  fancying 
this  would  contribute  to  the  continuation  of  the 
successes  lie  himself  had  always  obtained  in 
the  war  against  them.  In  like  manner  some 
Indians,  in  a  battle  with  the  Spaniards,  carried 
with  them  the  bones  of  one  of  their  captains, 
in  consideration  of  the  victories  they  had 
formerly  obtained  under  his  conduct.  And 
other  people,  in  the  same  new  world,  carry 
about  with  them,  in  their  wars,  the  relics  of 
valiant  men,  who  have  died  in  battle,  to  incite 
their  courage  and  advance  their  fortune.  Of 
which  examples  the  first  reserve  nothing  for  the 
tomb  but  the  reputation  they  have  acquired  by 

fl  July  l.{,  J3SO. 

fi  Jirantotnc  ii.     Guicciard.  \ii. 

"   Plutarch,  in  vidi,  c.  ii. 

''  Id.,  in  i-ili'i,  c.  vi. 
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theit  former  achievements  ;  while  these  assign 
to  these  great  men,  even  in  the  grave,  a  certain 
power  of  operation. 

The  last  act  of  the  captain  Bayard  is  of  a 
much  better  composition  ;  who,  finding  himself 
wyounded  to  death  with  a  harquebuss  shot,  and, 
being  by  his  friends  importuned  to  retire  out 
of  the  fight,  made  answer,  "  That  he  would  not 
begin,  at  the  last  gasp,  to  turn  his  back  to  the 
enemy  ;"  and,  accordingly,  still  fought  on,  till, 
feeling  himself  too  faint  and  no  longer  able  to  j 
sit  his  horse,  he  commanded  his  steward  to  set  ; 
him  down  against  the  root  of  a  tree,  but  so  that 
lie  might  die  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy, 
which  he  did.1 

I  must  yet  add  another  example,  equally 
remarkable,  for  the  present  consideration,  with 
any  of  the  former.  The  Emperor  Maximilian, 
great  grandfather  to  the  present  King  Philip,2 
was  a  prince  endowed  with  great  qualities,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  with  a  singular  beauty  of 
person  ;  but  had,  withal,  a  humour  very  con 
trary  to  that  of  other  princes,  who,  for  the 
dispatch  of  their  most  important  affairs,  con 
vert  their  close-stool  into  a  chair  of  state ; 
which  was  that  he  would  never  permit  any  of 

his  bed-chamber,  in  what  familiar 
Modesty  of  degree  of  favour  soever,  to  see 
EmXp"'oran  llim  in  tlmt  Posture  ;  and  would 

steal  aside  to  make  water,  as  re 
ligiously  shy  as  a  virgin,  not  to  discover  either 
to  his  physician,  or  any  other  person,  those 

nts  that  we  are  accustomed  to  conceal.  And 
lyself,  who  have  so  impudent  a  way  of  talk 
ing,  am,  nevertheless,  so  modest  this  way  that, 
unless  at  the  great  importunity  of  necessity  or 
pleasure,  I  very  rarely  and  unwillingly  com 
municate  to  the  sight  of  any,  those  parts  or 
actions,  that  custom  orders  us  to  conceal ; 
wherein  I  suffer  more  constraint  than  I  conceive 
is  very  well  becoming  a  man,  especially  of  my 
profession.  But  he  nourished  this  modest 
humour  to  such  a  degree  that  he  gave  express 
orders  in  his  last  will  that  they  should  put  him 
on  drawers  so  soon  as  he  should  be  dead  ;  to 
which,  methinks,  he  would  have  done  well  to 
have  added,  by  way  of  codicil,  that  he  should 
be  hoodwinked,  too,  who  put  them  on.  The 
charge  that  Cyrus  left  with  his  children,  that 
neither  they  nor  any  other  should 
Cyrus's  reve-  either  see  or  touch  his  body  after 
gil,'"  t(  the  soul  was  departed  from  it,3  I 

attribute  to  some  superstitious 
devotion  of  his ;  both  his  historian  and  himself, 
amongst  their  other  great  qualities,  having 
strewed  the  whole  course  of  their  lives 
with  a  singular  attention  and  re&pect  to  re 
ligion. 

I  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  a  story 
that  was  told  me  by  a  man  of  great  quality, 


1  Mem.  of  Martin  du  Bellay,  iv. 

2  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

3  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  viii.  7. 

4  Livy,  Epit.  xlviii. 


of  a  relation  of  mine,  one  who 
had  given  a  very  good  account  ^P^nnS 
of  himself  both  in  peace  and  funeral  pomp. 
war ;  that,  coming  to  die  in  a 
a  very  old  age,  tormented  with  an  excessive 
pain  of  the  stone,  he  spent  the  last  hours  of 
his  life  in  an  extraordinary  solicitude  about 
ordering  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  his  funeral, 
pressing  all  the  men  of  condition  who  came  to 
see  him  to  engage  their  word  to  attend  him  to 
his  grave  ;  importuning  this  very  prince,  who 
came  to  visit  him  at  his  last  gasp,  with  a  most 
earnest  supplication,  that  he  would  order  his 
family  to  be  assisting  there,  alleging  several 
reasons  and  examples  to  prove  that  it  was  a 
respect  due  to  a  man  of  his  condition  ;  and 
seemed  to  die  content,  having  obtained  this 
promise,  and  appointed  the  method  and  order 
of  his  funeral  parade.  I  have  seldom  heard  of 
so  long-lived  a  vanity.  The  contrary  solicitude, 
of  which  also  I  do  not  want  domestic  example, 
seems  to  be  somewhat  a-kin  to  this  ;  that  a  man 
shall  cudgel  his  brains,  at  the  last  moments  of 
his  life,  to  contrive  his  obsequies  to  some  parti 
cular  and  unusual  a  parsimony,  to  one  single 
servant  with  a  candle  and  lantliorn  ;  yet  I  see 
this  humour  commended,  and  the  appointment 
of  Marcus  JEmilius  Lepidus,  who  forbad  his 
heirs  to  bestow  upon  his  corpse  even  the  com 
mon  ceremonies  in  use  upon  such  occasions.4  Is 
it  temperance  and  frugality  to  avoid  expense 
and  pleasure,  of  which  the  use  and  knowledge 
is  imperceptible  to  us  ?  This  were  an  easy  and 
cheap  reformation.  If  instructions  were  at  all 
necessary  in  this  case,  I  should  be  of  opinion 
that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  actions  of  life,  the 
ceremony  and  expense  should  be  regulated  by 
the  condition  of  the  person  deceased  ;  and  the 
philosopher  Lycon  prudently  ordered  his  execu 
tors  to  dispose  of  his  body  where  they  should 
think  most  fit,  and  as  to  his  funeral,  to  order  it 
to  be  neither  too  superfluous,  nor  too  mean.5 
For  my  part,  I  shall  wholly  refer  the  ordering 
of  this  ceremony  to  custom,  and  leave  the 
whole  matter  to  the  discretion  of  those  to  whose 
lot  it  shall  fall  to  do  me  that  last  office.  Totus 
hie  locus  est  contemnendus  in  nobis,  non  negli- 
gendus  In  nostris*  "  The  place  of  our  sepul 
ture  is  wholly  to  be  contemned  by  us,  but  not 
to  be  neglected  by  our  friends."  And  it  was  a 
holy  saying  of  a  saint,  Curalio  funeris,  conditio 
sepultures,  pompa  exsequiarum,  magis  sunt 
vivorum  solatia,  qudtn  subsidia  mortuorum.7 
"  The  care  of  funerals,  the  place  of  sepulture, 
and  the  pomp  of  obsequies,  are  rather  consola 
tions  to  the  living  than  any  benefit  to  the 
dead."  Which  made  Socrates  answer  Criton. 
who,  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  asked  him, 
how  he  would  be  buried  ?  "  Plow  you  will," 
said  he."  If  I  were  to  concern  myself  farther 


s  Diog.  Laert.,  in  vita. 

6  Cicero.,  Tusc.  Qua:ti,45. 

~  St.  August,  de   Civitate   Dei.  1.12. 

8  Plato,  Pheedo. 
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about  this  afFair,  I  should  be  most  tempted, 
as  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  this  kind,  to 
imitate  those  who  in  their  life-time  enter 
tain  themselves  with  the  ceremony  of  their 
own  obsequies  before-hand,  and  are  pleased 
with  viewing  their  owrn  monument,  and  behold 
ing  their  own  dead  countenance  in  marble. 
Happy  are  they  who  can  gratify  their  sense-; 
by  insensibility,  and  live  by  their  death  !  I  can 
hardly  keep  from  an  implacable  hatred  again>t 
all  popular  government,  though  I  cannot  but 
think  it  the  most  natural  and  equitable  of  all 
others,  so  often  as  I  call  to  mind  the  inhuman 
injustice  of  the  people  of  Athens,  who,  without 
remission,  or  once  vouchsafing  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  say  for  themselves,  put  to  death 
their  brave  captains,  newly  returned  triumphant 
from  a  naval  victory  they  had  obtained  over 
the  Lacedaemonians  near  the  Arginusian  I-le>, 
the  most  bloody  and  obstinate  engagement  that 
ever  the  Greeks  fought  at  sea,  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  they  had  followed  up  their  blow 
and  pursued  the  advantages  presented  to  them 
by  the  rule  of  war,  instead  of  staying  to  gather 
up  and  bury  their  dead  ;  an  execution  that  is 
yet  rendered  more  odious  by  the  behaviour  of 
Diomedon,  one  of  the  condemned,  and  a  man 
of  eminent  virtue,  both  political  and  military, 
who,  after  having  heard  their  sentence,  advanc 
ing  to  speak,  no  audience  till  then  having  been 
allowed,  instead  of  pleading  his  cause,  and  re 
presenting  the  evident  injustice  of  so  cruel  a 
sentence,  only  expressed  a  solicitude  for  his 
judges'  preservation,  beseeching  the  gods  to 
convert  this  sentence  to  their  good,  and  praying 
that  for  neglecting  to  fulfil  those  vows  which 
he  and  his  companions  had  made  (which  lie 
also  acquainted  them  with,)  in  acknowledgment 
of  so  glorious  a  success  they  miu'ht  not  pull 
down  the  indignation  of  the  gods  upon  them  ; 
and  so  without  more  words  went  courageously 
to  his  death.1  Hut  fortune  a  few  years  after 
punished  the  Athenians  in  a  suitaltle  May.  For 
('habrias,  captain-general  of  their  naval  forces, 
having  got  the  better  of  Pollis,  admiral  of 
Sparta,  off  the  Isle  of  Na.vos,  totally  lost  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  of  very  «;reat  importance 
to  (heir  affairs,  in  order  not  to  incur  the  danger 
of  this  example,  and  in  his  anxiety  not  to  ]o>e  a 
few  bodies  of  his  dead  friends  that  were  floating 
in  the  sea,  gave  opportunity  to  a  world  of  liv 
ing  enemies  to  sail  away  in  safety,  who  after 
wards  made  them  pay  dear  for  this  unseasonable 
superstition. 

Qurei  i?,  quo  jacea?,  post  obitnm,  loco? 
Quo  non  nata  jacent.- 

"  Dost  ask  whore  ihon  shall  lie  when  dead  .' 
With  those  that  never  being  hail." — 

The  other  restores  the  sense  of  repose  to  a 
fnidy  without  a  soul. 

Nei|ne  scpulcrum,  quo  recipiatur  habeat.  p<>t ("in  cm  poi i« ; 
\')ri,  retnissa  humana  vit.i,  corpus  requiefca    ;i  in;ili-.-s 


"  Nor  with  a  tomb  as  with  a  haven  blest, 
Where,  after  lite,  the  corpse  in  peace  may  rest.1' 

Just  as  nature  demonstrates  to  us  that  several 
dead  things  retain  yet  an  occult  sympathy  and 
relation  to  life  ;  wine  changes  its  flavour  and 
complexion  in  cellars,  according  to  the  changes 
and  seasons  of  the  vine  whence  it  came  ;  and 
the  flesh  of  venison,  'tis  said,  alters  its  con 
dition  and  taste  in  the  powdering  tub,  according 
to  the  seasons  of  the  living  flesh  of  its  kind. 


('II  AFTER    IV. 


THAT  THE  SOT!,  DISCII  .YHGKS  ITS  PASSIONS 
I'l'ON  FA  I.SK  ol!J  KCTSj  WHERE  THE  TRUE 
A  RE  WANTING. 

A  (.F.NTI.F.M  AN  of  my  country,  who  was  very 
subject  to  the  gout,  being  importuned  by  his 
physicians  totally  to  ab-tain  from  all  manner 
of  salt  meats,  was  wont  pleasantly  to  reply, 
that  he  must  needs  have  something  to  quarrel 
with  in  the  extremity  of  his  pain,  and  that  he 
fancied  that  railing  at  and  cur<ing,  one  while 
the  Bologna  sau-a^es,  and  at  another  the  dried 
tongues  and  the  hums,  was  >ome  mitigation  to 
his  torments.  And,  in  good  earnest,  as  one's 
arm  when  it  is  advanced  to  >trike,  if  it  fail  of 
meeting  with  that  upon  which  it  was  designed 
to  discharge  the  blow,  and  spends  itself  in  vain, 
does  offend  the  striker  himself;  and  as,  also, 
to  make  a  pleasant  prospect  the  sight  should 
not  be  lost  and  dilated  in  a  va>t  extent  of  empty 
air,  but  have  some  bounds  to  limit  and  circum 
scribe  it  at  a  reasonable  distance  — 


Vriitus  nt  amittit  vires  nisi  roborr  d<>n=re 
Occuri  mil   Silva',  spatio  ditlnsus  in.  mi;1 


"  A-  wind*  t  xliaust  their  strcnyth,  unites  withstood 
15y  some  thick  throve  of  strong  opposing  wood." 


so  it  appears  that  the  soul,  being  transported 
and  discomposed,  turns  its  violence  upon  itself, 
if  not  supplied  with  something  to  oppose  it,  and 
therefore  always  requires  an  object  at  which  to 
aim,  and  to  keep  it  in  action.  Plutarch  says 
of  those  who  are  delighted  with  monkeys  and 
lap  dogs,  that  the  amorous  part  which  is  in 
us,  for  want  of  a  legitimate  object,  rather  than 
lie  idle,  does  after  that  manner  forge  and  create 
one  frivolous  and  false  ^  and  we  see  that  the 
soul,  in  the  exercise  of  its  passions,  inclines 
rather  to  deceive  itself,  by  creating  a  false  and 
fantastical  subject,  even  contrary  to  its  own 
belief,  than  not  to  have  something  to  work 
upon.  And  after  this  manner  brute  beasts 
direct  their  fury  to  fall  upon  the  stone  or  weapon 
that  has  hurt  them,  and  with  their  teeth  even 
execute  their  revenge  upon  themselves,  for  the 
injury  they  have  received  from  another. 


Diod.  Sic.  xiii. 
S   ncc.  Trun,', 


Knni' 
Lnrai 


•p.   fJ»,F*, 

•    ,(   IV,  i 


tin-  beginning. 
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Pannonis  baud  aliter  post  ictum  saevior  ursa, 
Quum  jaculum  parva  Lybis  amentavit  habena, 
Se  rotat  in  vulnus,  telumque  irata  receptum 
Impetit,  et  secum  fugientem  circuit  hastam.1 

"  So  the  fierce  bear,  made  fiercer  by  the  smart 
Of  the  bold  Lybian's  mortal  wounding  dart, 
Turns  round  upon  the  wound,  and  the  tough  spear 
Contorted  o'er  her  breast  doth,  Hying,  bear." 

\Vhat  causes  of  the  misadventures  that  befal 
us  do  we  not  invent?  What  is  it  that  we  do 
not  lay  the  fault  to,  right  or  wrong,  that  we 
may  have  something  to  quarrel  with  ?  'Tis  not 
those  beautiful  tresses,  young  lady,  you  so 
liberally  tear  off,  nor  is  it  the  whiteness  of  that 
delicate  bosom  you  so  unmercifully  beat,  that, 
with  an  unlucky  ballet,  have  slain  your  beloved 
brother  ;  quarrel  with  something  else.  Livy, 
speaking  of  the  Roman  army  in  Spain,  says, 
that  for  the  loss  of  the  two  brothers,2  their 
great  captains,  Flere  onmes  repente,  et  offen- 
sare  capita.3  "  They  all  wept  and  tore  their 
hair."  'Tis  the  common  practice  of  afflic 
tion.  And  the  philosopher  Bion  said  pleasantly 
of  the  king,  who  by  handfuls  pulled  his  hair 
off  his  head  for  sorrow,  "  Does  this  man  think 
that  baldness  is  a  remedy  for  grief?"4  Who 
has  not  seen  peevish  gamesters  tear  the  cards 
with  their  teeth,  and  swallow  the  dice  in  revenge 
for  the  loss  of  their  money  ?  Xerxes  whipped 
the  sea,  and  wrote  a  challenge  to  Mount  Athos.5 
Cyrus  employed  a  whole  army  several  days  at 
work,  to  revenge  himself  of  the  river  Gnidus,  for 
the  fright  it  had  put  him  into  in  passing  over 
it  ;6  and  Caligula  demolished  a  very  beautiful 
palace  for  the  discomfort  his  mother  had  once 
had  there.7 

There  was  a  story  current,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
that  one  of  our  neighbouring  kings,8  having 
received  a  blow  from  the  hand  of  God,  swore 
he  would  be  revenged,  and,  in  order  to  it,  made 
proclamation  that,  for  ten  years  to  come,  no 
one  throughout  his  dominions  should  pray  to 
him,  nor  mention  him,  nor  believe  in  him  ;  by 
which  we  are  not  so  much  to  take  measure  of 
the  folly,  as  of  the  vain-glory  of  the  nation  of 
which  this  tale  was  told.  These  are  vices  that 
indeed  always  go  together  ;  but  such  actions  as 
these  have  in  them  more  of  presumption  than 
want  of  sense.  Augustus  Ccesar,  having  been 
tost  with  a  tempest  at  sea,  fell  to  defying  Nep 
tune,  and  in  the  pomp  of  the  Circensian  games, 
to  be  revenged  of  him,  deposed  his  statue  from 
the  place  it  had  amongst  the  other  deities." 
Wherein  he  was  less  excusable  than  the  former, 
and  less  than  he  was  afterwards,  when,  having 
lost  a  battle  under  Quintilius  Varus  in  Germany, 
in  rage  and  despair,  he  went  running  his  head 
against  the  walls,  arid  crying  out,"O  Varus !  give 
me  my  men  again  !"10  for  those  exceed  all  folly, 
forasmuch  as  impiety  is  joined  with  it,  who  in- 


3  Livy,  xxv.  37. 


1  Lucan,  vi.  220. 

2  Pnblius  and  Cneius  Scipio. 

4  Cicero,  Tusc.  QUCBS,  iii.  26. 

5  Herodotus,  vii.  '24,  35.    Plutarch,  on  Anger, 

6  Herodotus,   i.    189,    who    calls    the   river   Gynd 
Gnidus,  says  that  Cyrus  spent  a  whole  summer 
nccupation. 


not 
this  fine 


vade  G'od  himself,  or  at  least  Fortune,  as  if  she 
had  ears  that  were  subject  to  our  batteries  ; 
like  the  Thracians,  who,  when  it  thunders  or 
lightens,  fall  to  shooting  against  heaven  with 
Titanian  fury,11  as  if  by  flights  of  arrows  they 
intended  to  reduce  God  to  reason.  The  ancient 
poet  in  Plutarch  tells  us, 

We  must  not  quarrel  heaven  in  our  affairs, 
That  nothing  for  a  mortal's  anger  cares.12 

But  we  can  never  enough  condemn  the  sense 
less  and  ridiculous  sallies  of  our  passions. 


CHAPTER    V. 

WHETHER  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  A  PLACE  BE 
SIEGED  OUGHT  HIMSELF  TO  GO  OUT  TO 
PARLEY. 

Lucius  MARCius,13  the  Roman  Legate,  in  the 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon,  to  gain  time  wherein  wa,^rceeitco" 
to  re-inforce  his  army,  set  on  foot  demiied. 
some  overtures  of  accommodation, 
with  which  the  king  being  lulled  asleep,  con 
cluded  a  cessation  for  certain  days ;  by  this 
means  giving  his  enemy  opportunity  and  leisure 
to  repair  his  army,  which  was  afterwards  the 
occasion  of  his  own  ruin.  The  elder  sort  of 
senators,  notwithstanding,  mindful  of  their  fore 
fathers'  virtue,  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
this  proceeding  ;  but  on  the  contrary  condemned 
it,  as  degenerating  from  their  ancient  practice, 
which  they  said  was  by  valour,  and  not  by 
artifice,  surprises,  and  night  encounters,  or  by 
pretended  flight,  ambuscades,  and  deceitful 
treaties,  to  overcome  their  enemies ;  never 
making  war  till  having  first  denounced  it,  and 
very  often  assigned  both  the  hour  and  place  of 
battle.  Out  of  this  generous  principle  it  was 
that  they  delivered  up  to  Pyrrhus  his  treacherous 
physician,  and  to  the  Phaliscians  their  disloyal 
school-master.  And  this  was  indeed  a  proce 
dure  truly  Roman,  and  nothing  allied  to  the 
Gra3cian  subtilty,  or  Punic  cunning,  where  it 
was  reputed  a  victory  of  less  glory  to  over 
come  by  force  than  by  fraud.  Deceit  may  serve 
for  a  need,  but  he  only  confesses  himself  over 
come  who  knows  he  is  neither  subdued  by 
policy  nor  misadventure,  but  by  dint  of  valour, 
in  a  fair  and  manly  war.  And  it  very  well 
appears  by  the  discourse  of  these  good  old  sena 
tors,  that  this  fine  sentence  was  not  yet  received 
amongst  them, 

Dolus,  an  virtus,  quis  in  hoste  reqiiir;M.  ?H 

"  No  matter  if  by  valour,  or  deceit, 
We  overcome,  so  we  the  better  get." 


"  She  had  been  imprisoned  in  it.  Seneca,  on  Anger,  Hi.  "22. 

8  Alphonzo  XI.  king  of  Castile  ;  died,  1350. 

u  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  16. 

10  Id.  ib.  c.23.  "Herod.,  iv.  94. 

'-  Plutarch,  on  Contentment,  c.  iv. 

13  Livy,  xlii.  37,  calls  him  Quintus  Marcius. 

H  JEndd  ii.  3UO. 
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The  Achaians,  says  Polybius,  abhorred  all 
manner  of  double-dealing  in  war,  not  reputing 
it  a  victory  unless  where  the  courage  of  the 
enemy  was  fairly  subdued.  Earn  rir 
ct  sapiens  scietreram  esse  victoriam,  t/uce, 
fide  ct  Integra  dit/nifatr,  parabitur.1  "  An 
honest  and  wise  man  will  acknowledge  that 
only  to  be  a  true  victory  which  is  obtained 
without  violation  of  faith,  or  blemish  upon 
honour,"  says  another. 

Yo-iif  velit,  an  me,  regnaru  hera,  qnidvp  ferat,  for?, 
Virtiitc  expeiiarnur.- 

"  1C  you  or  I  shall  rule,  let  's  fairly  try, 
And  force  or  fortune  give  the  victory." 

In  the  kingdom  of  Tern  a  to,  amongst  those 
nations  which  we  so  roundly  call  barbarian, 
they  have  a  custom  never  to  commence  war 
till  it  be  first  denounced  ;  adding  withal,  an 
ample  declaration  of  what  they  have  to  carry 
it  on  withal,  how  many  men,  what  supplies, 
and  what  arms,  both  offensive  and  defensive  ; 
but,  that  being  done,  if  their  enemies  do  not 
yield,  they  afterwards  deem  it  lawful  to  employ 
this  power  without  reproach,  by  any  means  that 
may  best  conduce  to  their  own  ends. 

The  ancient  Florentines  were  so  far  from 
wishing  to  obtain  any  advantage  over  their 
enemies  by  surprise  that  they  always  irave 
them  a  mouth's  warnin<_r  before  they  drew  their 
army  into  the  field,  by  the  continual  tolling  of 
a  bell  they  called  Martinella.3 

As  to  us,  who  are  not  so  scrupulous  in  this 
matter,  who  attribute  the  honour  of  the  war  to 
him  who  has  the  better  of  it,  after  what  man 
ner  soever  obtained,  and  who,  after  Lysander, 
say,  "Where  the  lion's  skin  is  too  short,  we 
must  eke  it  out  with  the  fox's  case,''1  the  most 
usual  occasions  of  surprise  are  derived  from  this 
practice,  and  we  hold  that  there  are  no  moments 
wherein  a  chief  ought  to  be  more  circumspect, 
and  to  have  his  eye  so  much  at  watch,  as  those 
of  parlies  and  treaties  of  accommodation  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  become  a  general  rule  amongst 
the  military  men  of  these  latter  times  that  a 
governor  of  a  place  never  ought  in  a  time  of 
siege  to  go  out  himself  to  parley.  It  was  for 
this  that  in  our  fathers'  days  the  Seigneurs  de 
Montmord  and  de  1' Assign i,  defending  Mousson 
against  the  Count  de  Nassau,  were  "so  highly 
censured  ;  yet  in  this  case  it  would  be  excusable 
in  that  governor  who,  going  out  for  this  pur 
pose,  should  do  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
safety  and  advantage  should  be  on  his  side  ;  as 
Count  Guido  de  Rangoni  did  at  Reggio,  (if  we 
are  to  believe  du  Bellay,  for  (hiicciardin  says  it 
was  he  himself,)  when  Monsieur  de  1'  Escut  ap 
proached  to  parley  ;  for  he  went  so  little  a  way 
from  the  wall  of  his  fortress  that,  a  disorder 
happening  during  the  parley,  not  only  Monsieur 
de  I'  Escut  and  his  party/ who  were  advanced 

1  Florns,  i.  12.        2  Enniu?,  a  pud  Cicero  tit-  Ofliriix.  i.  12. 
3  From   the   name    of  St.  Martin,    deiived    from    that    of 
Mar.«,  the  God  of  war. 
<  Pluiarch,  in   Vita,  c.  1. 
5  Mem.  of  Martin  dn   Hellav.  i.   Onia-nH.  \iv. 


with  him,  found  themselves  by  much  the 
weaker  (insomuch  that  Alessandro  de  Trivul- 
cio  was  there  slain),  but  he  himself  was  con 
strained,  as  the  safest  way,  to  follow  the  Count, 
and  relying  upon  his  honour  to  secure  Lirnself 
from  the  danger  of  the  shot  within  the  very 
walls  of  the  town.5 

Eumenes,  being  shut  up  in  the  city  of  Nora, 
by  Antigonus,  and  by  him  importuned  to  come 
out  to  speak  with  him,  as  he  sent  him  \\ord  it 
was  lit  he  should  to  a  better  man  than  himself, 
who  had  the  advantage  over  him,  returned  this 
noble  answer,  "  I  never  shall  think  any  man 
better  than  myself,  whilst  I  have  my  svord  in 
mv  ham!  ;"  and  would  not  consent  to  come  out 
to  him,  till  fir>t,  according  to  his  own  demand, 
Antigonus  had  delivered  his  own  nephew 
Ptolemy  in  hostage.6 

And  yet  Mime  have  done  well  in  going  out 
in  person  to  parley  \\ith  the  assailant  on  his 
word  of  honour  ;  witness  Henry  de  Vanx,  a 
cavalier  of  Champagne,  who  being  besieged 
by  the  English  in  the  ca>tle  of  Counnicy,7  and 
Bartholomew  de  Bruwes,H  who  commanded 
;it  the  >iege,  having  so  sapped  the  greatest  part 
of  the  castle  without  that  nothing  remained 
but  setting  fire  to  the  props  to  bury  the  besieged 
under  the  ruins,  he  required  the  said  Henry  to 
come  out  to  speak  with  him  tor  his  own  good; 
which  the  other  accordingly  doing,  with  three 
more  in  company  with  him,  and  his  own  evident 
ruin  being  made  apparent  to  him,  he  conceived 
himself  singularly  obliged  to  his  enemy,  to 
whose  discretion  he  and  his  garrison  then  sur 
rendered  themselves  ;  and,  fire  being  presently 
applied  to  the  mine,  the  props  no  sooner  began 
to  tail  but  the  ca>tle  \\as  immediately  turned 
topsy-turvy,  no  one  stone  being  left  upon 
another. ' 

I  could,  and  do,  with  great  facility,  rely  upon 
the  faith  of  another;  but  I  should  very  unwill 
ingly  do  it  in  any  case  where  it  might  be 
judged  that  it  was  rather  an  effect  of  my  despair 
and  want  of  courage  than  voluntarily  and  out 
of  confidence  and  security  in  the  faith  of  him 
with  whom  I  had  to  do. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THAT  TUB  nOUn  OF  PARLEY  IS  DANGEROUS. 


YET  I  saw,  lately  at  Mussidan,10  a  place  not 
far  from  my  house,  that  those  who  were  driven 
out  thence  by  our  army,  and  others  of  their 
party,  highly  complained  of  treachery,  for  that, 
during  a  treaty  of  accommodation,  and  in  the 
very  interim  that  their  deputies  were  treating, 
they  were  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  :  a  thing 
that,  peradveriture,  in  another  age,  might  have 

6  Pint.  I'M  Vita,  c.  v. 

"  Most  of  the  editions  have  it  Commercy. 

H  Or  a?  it  i«  now  written  Burglicrsh. 

9  Froi.^art,  i.  c.  118. 

10  Or  Mnci.lan. 
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hud  some  colour  of  foul  play  ;  but,  as  I  said 
before,  the  practice  of  arms  in  these  clays  is 
quite  another  thing,  and  there  is  now  no  confi 
dence  in  an  enemy  excusable  till  after  the  last 
seal  of  obligation  is  fixed  ;  and  even  then  the 
conqueror  has  enough  to  do  to  keep  his  word  ; 
so  hazardous  a  thing  it  is  to  intrust  the  observa 
tion  of  the  faith  a  man  has  engaged  to  a  town 
that  surrenders  upon  easy  and  favourable  con 
ditions,  to  the  necessity,  avarice,  and  license  of 
a  victorious  army,  and  to  give  the  soldiers  free 
entrance  into  it  in  the  heat  of  blood. 

Lucius  ^Emilius  Regillus,  a  Ro- 
man  prsetor,  having  lost  his  time 

' 


, 

.  '  <?         ,          .  „ 

attempting  to  take  the  city  of 
b 


The  faith  of  mi- 

litary  men  very 

uncertain. 

Phocsea  by  force,  by  reason  of 
the  singular  valour  wherewith  the  inhabitants 
defended  themselves  against  him,  conditioned  at 
last  to  receive  them  as  friends  to  the  people  of 
Rome,  and  to  enter  the  town,  as  into  a  confederate 
city,  without  any  manner  of  hostility  ;  of  which 
he  gave  them  all  possible  assurance  :  but,  hav 
ing,  for  the  greater  pomp,  brought  his  whole 
army  in  with  him,  it  was  no  more  in  his  power, 
with  all  the  endeavour  he  could  use,  to  com 
mand  his  people  ;  so  that,  avarice  and  revenge 
despising  and  trampling  under  foot  both  his 
authority  and  all  military  discipline,  he  there 
at  once  saw  his  own  faith  violated,  and  a  con 
siderable  part  of  the  city  sacked  and  ruined 
before  his  face.1 

Cleomenes  was  wont  to  say  that,  whatever 
mischief  a  man  could  do  his  enemy  in  time  of 
war  was  above  justice,  and  nothing  accountable 
to  it  in  the  sight  of  Gods  and  men.  And,  ac 
cording  to  this  principle,  having  concluded  a 
cessation  with  those  of  Argos  for  seven  days,  the 
third  night  after  he  fell  upon  them  when  they 
were  all  buried  in  security  and  sleep,  and  put 
them  to  the  sword  ;  alleging,  for  his  excuse, 
that  there  had  no  nights  been  mentioned  in  the 
truce.  But  the  Gods  punished  his  subtle  per- 
fkly.2  In  a  time  of  parley  also,  and  while  the 
citizens  were  intent  upon  their  capitulation, 
the  city  of  Casilinum  was  taken  by  surprise,3 
and  that  even  in  the  age  of  the  justest  captains, 
and  the  most  perfect  discipline  of  the  Roman 
army  ;  for  it  is  not  said  that  it  is  not  lawful 
for  us  in  time  and  place  to  make  advantage  of 
our  enemies'  want  of  understanding,  as  well  as 
their  want  of  courage.  And  doubtless  war 
lias  naturally  a  great  many  privileges  that 
appear  reasonable,  even  to  the  prejudice  of 
reason.  And  therefore  here  the  rule  fails, 
Neminem  id  agere,  ut  ex  alterius  pr&detur 
inscitia.4  "  No  one  should  prey  upon  another's 
Polly."  But  I  am  astonished  at  the  great 
iberty  allowed  by  Xenophon  in  such  cases,s 
and  that  both  by  precept  and  the  example  of 


1  Livy,  xxxvii.  32.  2  Plutarch,  Ajtut/iegtn.i. 

3  Livy,  sxiv.  10. 

4  Cicero,  de  Offic.in.  17. 
*  Ju  his  Cyi-opadiu. 

small  town  of   old  French  Luxembourg, 
four  leagues  from  Sedan. 


6  Or  Cari^na 
on  the  river  Ch 


several  exploits  of  his  complete  general;  an 
author  of  very  great  authority,  I  confess,  in 
those  affairs,  as  being  in  his  own  person  both  a 
great  captain  and  a  philosopher  of  the  first 
form  of  Socrates'  disciples ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
consent  to  such  a  measure  of  license  as  he  dis 
penses  in  all  things  and  places. 

Monsieur  d'Aubigny  besieging  Capua,  after 
having  played  a  furious  battery  against  it, 
Signior  Fabricio  Colonna,  governor  of  the  town, 
having  from  a  bastion  begun  to  parley,  and  his 
soldiers  in  the  mean  time  being  a  little  more 
remiss  in  their  guard,  our  people  took  advan 
tage  of  their  security,  entered  the  place  at 
unawares,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  And 
of  later  memory,  at  Yvoy,ti  Signior  Juliano 
Rommero  having  played  that  part  of  a  novice 
to  go  out  to  capitulate  with  Monsieur  the  Con 
stable,  at  his  return  found  his  place  taken. 
But,  that  we  might  not  escape  scot  free,  the 
Marquis  of  Pescara  having  laid  siege  to  Genoa, 
where  Duke  Ottavio  Fregosa  commanded  under 
our  protection,  and  the  articles  betwixt  them 
being  so  far  advanced  that  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  done  thing,  and  upon  the  point  to  be  con 
cluded,  the  Spaniards,  in  the  mean  time,  being 
slipped  in  under  the  privilege  of  the  treaty, 
seized  on  the  gates,  and  made  use  of  this  treach 
ery  as  an  absolute  and  fair  victory.7  And 
since,  at  Ligny  in  Barrois,  where  the  Count  de 
Brienne  commanded,  the  Emperor  having  in 
his  own  person  beleagured  that  place,  and 
Bartheville,  the  said  Count's  lieutenant,  going 
out  to  parley,  while  he  was  capitulating  the 
town  was  taken.8 

Fii  il  vincer  sempre  mai  landabil  cosa 
Vincasi  o  per  fortuua,  o  per  ingegno.9 

"  Fame  ever  doth  the  victor's  praises  rin?, 

And  conquest  aye  was  deem'd  a  glorious  thing, 
Which  way  soe'er  the  coriqu'ror  purchas'd  it, 
Whether  by  valour,  fortune,  or  by  \\  it/' 

say  they.  But  the  philosopher  Chrysippus  was 
of  another  opinion,  wherein  I  also  concur  ;  for 
he  was  used  to  say  that  those  who  run  a  race 
ought  to  employ  all  the  force  they  have  in 
what  they  are  about,  and  to  run  as  fast  as  they 
can  ;  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  fair  in  them  to 
lay  an  hand  upon  their  adversary  to  stop  him, 
nor  to  set  a  leg  before  him  to  throw  him 
down.10  And  still  more  generous  was  the  an 
swer  of  the  Great  Alexander  to  Polypercon,  who 
was  persuading  him  to  take  the  advantage  of 
the  night's  obscurity  to  fall  upon  Darius  ;  "  no," 
said  he,  "  it  is  not  for  such  a  man  as  I  to  steal 
a  victory  :"  malo  me  fortunes  pceniteat,  quam 
victoria:  pudeat.11  u  I  had  rather  have  to 
lament  my  fortune  than  be  ashamed  of  my 
victory."  " 


7  Mem.  of  Martin  du  Bellay,  ii. 

8  Mem.  of  William  du  Bcllay,  ix. 

9  Ariosto,  Cant.  xv.  1. 

>"  Cicer.  de  Offic.  iii.  10, 
i)  Quint.  Curt.  iv.  13. 
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Atque  idem  fngientem  hand  est  dignatus  Oroden 
Sternere,  nee  jacta  ctecnm  dare  cuspide  v  nl  mis, 
Obviiis,  adversoque  occnnit,  sequt;  viro  vir 
Contulit,  haud  fnrto  melior,  sed  fortibus  armis.1 

Then  with  disdain,  the  haughty  victor  viewed 
Orodes  flying,  nor  the  wretch  pursued; 
Nor  thought  the  dastard's  hack  deserved  a.  wound, 
But,  hastening  to  o'ertake  hint,  gained  the  ground  ; 
Then,  turning  short,  he  met  liim  iace  to  lace, 
To  give  his  victory  the  heller  grace." 


Whether 
discharg 


CHAPTER     VII. 

THAT    THE     INTENTION      IS     JUDGE     OK     OUR 
ACTIONS. 

%Tis  a  saying,  that  death  discharges  us  of  all 
our  obligations.  However,  I  know 
.  SOUK;  who  have  taken  it  in  an 
other  sense.  Henry  VII.,  king 
of  England,  articled  with  J)on 
Philip,  son  to  Maximilian  the  emperor,  or.  to 
give  him  the  more  honourable!  title,  father  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  that  the  said  Philip 
should  deliver  up  into  his  hands  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  of  the  White  Hose,  his  mortal  enemy, 
who  was  lied  into  the  Low  Countries;  which 
Philip  (not  knowing  how  to  evade  it)  accord 
ingly  promised  to  do,  but  upon  condition,  never 
theless,  that  Henry  should  attempt  nothing 
against  the  life  of  the  said  duke,  which  during 
his  own  life  the  king  kept  to  ;  but,  coming  to 
die,  in  his  last  will,  he  commanded  his  son  to 
put  him  to  death  immediately  alter  his  decease." 
And  lately,  in  the  tragedy  that  the  duke  of 
Aha  presented  to  us  at  Brussels,  in  the  persons 
of  Count  Egmont  and  Home,  there  were  many 
very  remarkable  passages,  and  one  amongst  the  | 
rest,  that  Count  Egmont,  upon  the  security  of 
whose  word  and  faith  Count  Home  had  come 
and  surrendered  himself  to  the  duke  of  Alva, 
earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  first  mount 
the  scaffold,  to  the  end  that  death  might  dis 
engage  him  from  the  obligation  he  had  passed 
to  the  other.  In  these  cases,  methinks  death 
did  not  acquit  the  king  of  his  promise,  and 
the  Count  was  freed  from  his,  even  though 
he  had  not  died.  For  we  cannot  be  obliged 
beyond  what  we  are  able  to  perform,  by 
reason  that  effects  and  performances  are  not 
at  all  in  our  power,  and  that  indeed  we  are 
masters  of  nothing  but  the  will,  in  which,  by 
necessity,  all  the  rules  and  whole  duty  of  man 
kind  are  founded  and  established.  And  there 
fore  Count  Egmont,  holding  his  soul  and  will 
bound  and  indebted  to  his  promise,  although 
he  had  not  the  power  to  make  it  good,  had 
doubtless  been  absolved  of  his  obligation,  even 
though  he  had  out-lived  the  other  ;  but  the 
king  of  England,  premeditatedly  breaking  his 
faith,  was  no  more  to  be  excused  for  deferring 
the  execution  of  his  infidelity  till  after  his  death 
than  Herodotus'  mason,  who  having  inviolably, 
during  the  time  of  his  life,  kept  the  secret  of 


the  treasure  of  the  king  of  yEgypt  his  master, 
at  his  death  discovered  it  to  his  children.3 

I  have  noticed  several,  in  my  time,  who, 
plagued  by  their  consciences  for  unjustly  detain 
ing  the  goods  of  another,  have  thought  to  make 
amends  by  their  will,  and  after  their  decease  ; 
but  they  had  as  good  do  nothing  as  delude 
themselves  both  in  taking  so  much  time  in  so 
pressing  an  affair,  and  in  going  about  to  repair 
an  injury  with  so  little  damage  to  themselves. 
They  owe,  over  and  above,  something  of  their 
own",  and  by  how  much  their  payment  is  more 
strict  and  incommodious  to  themselves,  by  so 
much  H  their  restitution  more  perfect,  just,  and 
meritorious  ;  tor  penitence  requires  penance. 
But  they  do  yet  worse  than  these,  who  reserve 
the  declaration  of  their  animosity  against  their 
neighbour  to  the  last  gasp,  having  concealed  it 
all  the  time  of  their  lives  before,  wherein  they 
declare  themselves  to  have  little  regard  for  their 
own  honour,  irritating  the  party  offended  against 
their  memory  only  ;  and  less  tor  their  conscience, 
not  having  the  power,  even  out  of  respect  to 
death  it-elf,  to  make  their  malice  die  with  them  ; 
but  extending  the  life  of  their  hatred  even 
beyond  their  own.  I'njust  judges,  who  defer 
judgment  to  a  time  \\  herein  they  can  have  no 
coLiiii/anee  of  the  cause  !  For  my  part  I  shall 
take  care,  it'  I  can,  that  my  death  discover 
nothing  that  my  life  has  not  first  declared,  and 
that  openly. 


i   .Tint-id,  x    732. 


2  Mcm.ofMiirtiiidu  IMJai 


C  II  APT  EH    VIII. 


OF    IIH.KNKSS. 

As  we  sec  ground  that  has  long  lain  idle  and 
unfilled,  if  it  be  rich  and  naturally  fertile, 
abound  with  innumerable  sorts  of  weeds  and 
unprofitable  wild  herbs  ;  and  that,  to  make  it 
perform  its  true  office,  we  must  cultivate  and 
prepare  it  for  such  seeds  as  are  proper  for  our 
service  ;  and  as  we  see  women  that,  without  the 
knowledge  of  men,  do  sometimes  of  them 
selves  bring  forth  inanimate  and  formless  lumps 
of  flesh,  but  that  to  cause  a  natural  and  perfect 
generation  they  are  to  be  husbanded  with  ano 
ther  kind  of  seed  ;  even  so  it  is  with  our  minds, 
which  if  not  applied  to  some  certain  study  that 
may  fix  and  restrain  them,  run  into  a  thousand 
extravagances,  and  are  eternally  roving  here 
and  there  in  the  inextricable  labyrinth  01  rest 
less  imagination. 

Sicut  aquae  trenuiluni  labris  nbi  lumen  ahenis, 
Sola  repercussum,  aut  radiantis  imagine  lunte 
Omnia  pervolitat  late  loca  ;  jamque  sub  auras 
Erigitur  summique  ferit  laquearia  tecti.4 

"  Like  as  the  quivering  reflection 

Of  fountain  waters,  when  the  morning  sun 
Sheds  on  the  bason,  or  the  moon's  pale  beam 
(lives  light  and  colour  to  the  captive  stream, 
D.irts  with  fantastic  motion  round  the  place, 
And  walls  and  roof  strikes  with  its  trembling  ray." 


3  Herod,  ii   121. 
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In  which  wild  and  irregular  agitation,  there 
is  no  folly,  nor  idle  fancy  they  do  not  light 
upon: 

Velut  zegri  somnia,  vanse 
Finguntnr  species.1 

"  Like  sick  men's  dreams,  that,  from  a  troubled  brain, 
Phantasms  create,  ridiculous  and  vain." 

The  soul  that  has  no  established  limit  to  cir 
cumscribe  it,  loses  itself;  for  as  the  Epigram 
matist  says :  He  that  is  every  where  is  no 
where. 

Quisquis  ubique  habitat,  Maxime,  nusquam  habitat. 

When  I  lately  retired  myself  to  my  own 
house,  with  a  resolution,  as  much  as  possibly  I 
could,  to  avoid  all  manner  of  concern  in  affairs, 
and  to  spend  in  privacy  and  repose  the  little 
remainder  of  time  I  have  to  live,  I  fancied  1 
could  not  more  oblige  my  mind  than  to  suffer 
it  at  full  leisure  to  entertain  and  divert  itself, 
which  I  hoped  it  might  now  the  better  be 
entrusted  to  do,  as  being  by  time  and  observa 
tion  become  more  settled  and  mature  ;  but  I  find, 

Variam  semper  dant  otia  mentem.3 

" E'en  in  the  most  retir'd  estate, 

Leisure  itself  does  various  thoughts  create  :" 

that,  quite  the  contrary,  it  is  like  a  horse  that 
has  broken  from  his  rider,  who  voluntarily  runs 
into  a  much  wilder  career  than  any  horseman 
would  put  him  to,  and  creates  me  so  many 
chimseras  and  fantastic  monsters,  one  upon 
another,  without  order  or  design,  that,  the 
better  at  leisure  to  contemplate  their  strange 
ness  and  absurdity,  I  have  begun  to  commit 
them  to  writing,  hoping  in  time  to  make  them 
ashamed  of  themselves. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

OF    LIARS. 

THKRE  is  not  a  man  living  whom  it  would 
so  little  become  to  speak  of  me- 
StSS.  mory  as  myself,  for  I  have  scarcely 
any  at  all ;  and  do  not  think  that 
the  world  has  again  another  so  marvellously 
treacherous  as  mine.  My  other  faculties  are 
all  very  ordinary  and  mean  ;  but  in  this  I  think 
myself  so  singular,  and  to  have  the  defect  to 
such  a  degree  of  excellence,  that  I  deserve, 
methinks,  to  be  famous  for  it,  and  to  have  more 
than  a  common  reputation.  Besides  the  na 
tural  inconveniences  which  I  experience  from 
this  cause,  (for,  in  truth,  the  use  of  memory  con 
sidered  Plato  had  reason  when  he  called  it  a  great 
and  powerful  Goddess  ;4)  in  my  country,  wluen 
they  would  describe  a  man  that  has  no  sense, 
they  say,  such  an  one  has  no  memory  ;  and  when 
I  complain  of  mine,5  they  seem  not  to  believe  I 


»  Horace,  de  Arte  Poet.  7. 
3  Lucan,  iv.  704. 


2  Martial,  vii.  73. 
4  Plato,  Critias* 


5  He  complains  of  this  defect  again  n  the  17th  chapter  of 
the  second  book.  Malebranche,  and  others,  charge  him  with 
falsehood,  in  this  respect,  (see  particularly  Baudius,  Not.  ad 
Jamb.  II.)  and  they  alledge,  as  a  proof  of  this,  his  numerous 


am  in  earnest,  and  presently  reprove  me,  as 
though  I  accused  myself  for  a  fool,  not  discern 
ing  the  difference  betwixt  memory  and  under 
standing  ;  wherein  they  are  very  wide  of  my 
intention,  and  do  me  wrong,  experience  rather 
daily  shewing  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  strong 
memory  is  commonly  coupled  with  infirm  judg 
ment.  And  they  do  me,  moreover,  who  am  so 
perfect  in  nothing  as  in  friendship,  a  greater 
wrong  in  this,  that  they  make  the  same  words, 
which  accuse  my  infirmity,  represent  me  for  an 
ungrateful  person ;  bringing  my  affection  into 
question  upon  the  account  of  my  memory,  and, 
from  a  natural  imperfection,  unjustly  derive  a 
defect  of  conscience.  "  He  has  forgot,"  says 
one,  "  this  request,  or  that  promise ;  he  no 
longer  remembers  his  friends,  he  has  forgot  to 
say  or  do,  or  to  conceal,  such  and  such  a  thing 
for  my  sake."  And  truly,  I  am  apt  enough  to 
forget  many  things,  but  to  neglect  any  thing 
my  friend  has  given  me  in  charge,  I  never  do 
it.  And  it  should  be  enough,  methinks,  that  I 
feel  the  misery  and  inconvenience  of  it  without 
being  branded  with  malice,  a  vice  so  contrary 
to  my  nature. 

However,  I  derive  these  comforts  from  my 
infirmity  ;  first,  that  it  is  an  evil 
from  which,  principally,  I  have  The  advail(ages 
found  reason  to  correct  a  worse,  of  a  detective 
that  would  easily  enough  have  memory, 
grown  upon  me,  namely  ambi 
tion  ;  this  defect  being  intolerable  in  those  who 
take  upon  them  the  negociations  of  the  world. 
That,  as  several  like  examples  in  the  progress  of 
nature  demonstrate  to  us,  she  has  fortified  me 
in  my  other  faculties  proportionably  as  she  ha? 
left  me  unfurnished  in  this ;  I  should  otherwise 
have  been  apt,  implicitly,  to  have  reposed  my 
understanding  and  judgment  upon  the  bare 
report  of  other  men,  without  ever  setting  them 
to  work  for  themselves  upon  any  inquisition 
whatever,  had  the  inventions  and  opinions  of 
others  been  ever  present  with  me  by  the  benefit 
of  memory.  That  by  this  means  I  am  not  so 
talkative,  for  the  magazine  of  the  memory  is 
ever  better  furnished  with  matter  than  that  of 
tire  invention  ;  and  had  mine  been  faithful  to 
me,  I  had,  e'er  this,  deafened  all  my  friends  with 
my  eternal  babble,  the  subjects  themselves 
rousing  and  stirring  up  the  little  faculty  I  have 
of  handling  and  applying  them,  and  heating  and 
extending  my  discourse.  'Tis  a  great  imper 
fection,  and  what  I  have  observed  in  several  of 
my  intimate  friends  who,  as  their  memories 
supply  them  with  a  present  and  entire  review 
of  things,  carry  back  their  narratives  so  far, 
and  crowd  them  with  so  many  irrelevant  cir 
cumstances,  that,  though  the  story  be  good  in 
itself,  they  make  a  shift  to  spoil  it ;  and  if 


quotations.  But  besides  that  these  quotations  are  frequently 
inexact,  and  that  he  occasionally  contradicts  himself,  even 
when  not  quoting,  persons  accustomed  to  authorship  know 
that  it  requires  no  great  memory  to  quote,  and  this  fre 
quently.  Afaulte  de  memoire  natnrelte,  says  the  forgetful 
Montaigne,  fen  forge  de  papier  (book  3.  c.  13.)  and  this  is 
the  whole  secret. 
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otherwise,  you  are  either  to  curse  the  strength 
of  their  memory,  or  the  weakness  of  their  judg 
ment.  And  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  close  up  a 
discourse  and  to  cut  it  short,  when  you  are  once 
in,  and  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say.  There 
is  nothing  wherein  the  strength  and  breeding  of 
a  horse  is  so  much  seen  as  in  a  round,  graceful, 
and  sudden  stop.  I  see  some,  even  among 
those  who  talk  pertinently  enough,  who  would, 
but  cannot,  stop  short  in  their  career  ;  for  whilst 
they  are  seeking  out  a  handsome  period  to 
conclude  with,  they  go  on  talking  at  random, 
and  are  so  perplexed  and  entangled  in  their 
own  eloquence  that  they  know  not  what  they 
say,  but  go  on  staggering  amidst  unmeaning 
sentences,  as  men  stagger  and  totter  on  their 
feet  from  weakness.  But,  above  all,  old  men, 
who  yet  retain  the  memory  of  things  pa>t,  and 
forget  how  often  they  have  told  them,  are  the 
most  dangerous  company  for  this  fault ;  and  I 
have  known  stories  from  the  mouth  of  a  man 
of  very  great  quality,  otherwise  very  pleasant 
in  themselves,  become  very  troublesome  by 
being  a  hundred  times  repeated  over  and  over 
again. 

The  second  obligation  I  have  to  this  infirm 
memory  of  mine  is  that,  by  this  means,  I  le-- 
reinember  the  injuries  I  have  received  ;  in>o- 
much  that  (as  one  of  the  ancients'  said,)  I 
should  have  a  protocol,  a  relish-rot'  injurie-,  or 
a  prompter,  like  Darius,  who,  that  he  miuht 
not  forget  the  offence  he  had  received  from 
those  of  Athens,  so  otten  as  he  sat  down  to 
dinner,  ordered  one  of  his  pages  three  times  to 
bawl  in  his  ear,  "  Sir,  remember  the  Athe 
nians."'2  And,  besides,  the  places  which  1 
revisit,  and  the  books  I  read  over  again,  >till 
smile  upon  me  with  a  fresh  novelty. 

It  is  not  without  good  reason  -aid  that  he  who 
has  not  a  good  memory  should 
Liars  should  never  take  upon  him  the  trade 
of  lying.  I  know  very  well  that 
the  grammarians  distinmii.-h  be 
twixt  an  untruth  and  a  lie,  and  say  that  to  tell 
an  untruth  is  to  tell  a  thing  that"  is  false,  but 
which  we  ourselves  believe  to  be  true  ;?  but  that 
the  definition  of  the  Latin  verb,  to  lie,'  whence 
our  French  verb  is  taken,  signifies  the  going 
against  our  conscience ;  and  that,  therefore, 
this  touches  only  those  who  speak  against  their 
own  knowledge";  and  it  is  to  this  last  sort  of 
liars  only  that  I  now  refer.  Now,  these  either 
n  holly  contrive  and  invent  the  untruths  they 
utter,  or  so  alter  and  -Jisguise  a  true  story,  that 
it  always  ends  in  a  lie  ;  and  when  they  disguise 
and  often  alter  the  same  story  according  to  their 
own  fancy,  'tis  very  hard  for  them  at  one  time 
or  another  to  escape  being  trapped,  by  reason 
that  the  real  truth  of  the  thing  having  first 
taken  possession  of  the  memory,  and  being 
there  lodged,  and  imprinted  by  the  way  of 


1  Cicero,  pro  Lig.   c.   12.     "  Oblivisci    nihil    soles,    iris 
injurias." 

2  Herod,  v.  105. 


have 


knowledge  and  fact,  it  will  be  ever  ready  to 
present  itself  to  the  imagination,  and  to  shoulder 
out  any  falsehood  of  their  own  contriving, 
which  cannot  there  have  so  sure  and  settled 
footing  as  the  other ;  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  first  true  knowledge  evermore  running  in 
their  minds,  will  be  apt  to  make  them  forget 
those  that  are  illegitimate,  and  only  forged  by 
their  own  fancy.  In  what  they  -wholly  invent, 
forasmuch  as  there  is  no  contrary  impression  to 
justle  their  invention,  there  seems  to  be  less 
danger  of  tripping;  and  yet,  even  this  also,  by 
reason  it  is  a  vain  body,  and  without  any  other 
foundation  than  fancy  only,  is  very  apt  to 
e-cape  the  memory,  if  they  be  not  careful  to 
make  themselves  very  perfect  in  their  tale. 
Of  which  I  have  often  had  very  pleasant  expe 
rience  at  the  expense  of  Mich  as  profess  only  to 
form  and  accommodate  their  speech  to  the 
affair  they  have  in  hand,  or  to  the  humour  of 
the  personage  with  whom  they  have  to  do;  for 
the  circumstances  to  which  these  men  stick  not 
to  enslave  their  consciences  and  their  faith, 
being  subject  to  various  changes,  their  language 
must  vary  accordingly.  Whence  it  happens, 
that  of  the  >ame  tiling  they  tell  one  man  that 
it  is  this,  and  another  that  it  is  that,  giving 
it  several  forms  and  colours;  but  if  thoe  seve 
ral  men  once  come  to  compare  notes  and  find 
out  the  cheat,  what  becomes  of  this  fine  art  ? 
Boides  \\hich  they  must,  of  necessity,  very 
often  ridiculously  trap  themselves ;  for  what 
memory  can  be  sullicient  to  retain  so  many  dif 
ferent  >hapes  a<  they  have  forced  upon  one  and 
the  >ame  subject  .'  I  have  known  many  in  my 
time  very  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  this 
tine  sort  of  cleverness ;  but  they  do  not  see 
that  lit-  who  has  the  reputation  of  it  can  do 
nothing  with  it. 

In  plain  truth,  lying  is  a  hateful  and  an 
accursed  vice.  We  are  not  men,  we  have  no 
other  tie  upon  one  another  but  our  word.  If 
we  did  but  perceive  the  horror  and  ill  conse 
quences  of  it,  we  should  pursue  it  with  fire  and 
j  sword,  and  more  justly  than  other  crimes.  I 
see  that  parents  commonly,  and  with  indiscre 
tion  enough,  correct  their  children  for  little 
innocent  faults,  and  torment  them  for  wanton 
childish  tricks  that  have  neither  impression, 
nor  tend  to  any  consequence  :  whereas,  in  my 
opinion,  lying  only,  and,  what  is  of  something 
a  lower  form,  wilful  obstinacy,  are  the  faults 
which  ought,  on  all  occasions,  to  be  combatted, 
both  in  the  infancy  and  progress  of  these  vices, 
which  will  otherwise  grow  up  and  increase  with 
them  ;  and,  after  a  tongue  has  once  got  the 
knack  of  lying,  'tis  not  to  be  imagined  how- 
impossible  almost  it  is  to  reclaim  it.  Whence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  we  see  some,  who  are 
otherwise  very  honest  men,  so  subject  to  this 
vice.  I  have  a  good  fellow  for  my  tailor, 


3  Nigirlius,  njiud  Aul.  Gell.  xi.  2.     Nonius 

4  Mcntiri,  quasi,  contra  mcntein  ire. 
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who,  yet,  I  never  knew  guilty  of  one  truth  ; 
no,  not  even  when  it  had  been  to  his  advan 
tage.  If  falsehood  had,  like  truth,  but  one 
face  only,  we  should  be  upon  better  terms  ;  for 
we  should  then  take  the  contrary  to  what  the 
liar  says  for  certain  truth  ;  but  the  reverse  of 
truth  has  a  hundred  thousand  shapes,  and  a 
field  indefinite,  without  bound  or  limit.  The 
Pythagoreans  make  good  to  be  certain  and 
finite  ;  evil,  infinite  and  uncertain  ;  there  are  a 
thousand  ways  to  miss  the  white,  there  is  only 
one  to  hit  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  this 
vice  in  so  great  horror,  that  I  am  not  sure  I 
could  prevail  with  my  conscience  to  secure 
myself  from  the  most  manifest  and  extreme 
danger  by  an  impudent  and  solemn  lie.  An 
ancient  father  says  that  a  dog  we  know  is 
better  company  than  a  man  whose  language  we 
do  not  understand.  Ut  externus  alicno  non 
sit  hominis  vice.1  And  how  much  less  sociable 
is  false  speaking  than  silence  ? 

King  Francis  the  First  bragged  that  he  had, 
by  this  means,  nonplussed  Francis  Taverna, 
the  Ambassador  of  Francis  Sforza,  Duke  of 
Milan,  a  man  very  famous  for  his  eloquence  in 
those  days.  This  gentleman  had  been  sent  to 
excuse  his  master  to  his  Majesty  about  a  thing 
of  very  great  consequence,  which  was  this : 
King  Francis,  to  maintain  some  correspondence 
in  Italy,  out  of  which  he  had  been  lately  driven, 
and  particularly  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  had 
thought  it,  to  that  end,  convenient  to  have  a 
gentleman,  on  his  behalf,  reside  at  the  Court  of 
that  Duke;  an  Ambassador  in  effect,  but  in 
outward  appearance  no  other  than  a  private 
person,  who  pretended  to  be  there  upon  the 
single  account  of  his  own  particular  affairs ; 
for  the  Duke,  much  more  depending  upon  the 
Emperor,  especially  at  that  time,  when  he  was 
in  a  treaty  oc'  a  marriage  with  his  niece, 
daughter  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  since 
Dowager  of  Lorraine,  could  not  own  any  friend 
ship  or  intelligence  with  us,  but  very  much  to 
his  own  prejudice.  For  this  commission  then, 
one  Merveille,  a  Milanese  gentleman,  and 
equerry  to  the  King,  being  thought  very  fit, 
he  was  accordingly  dispatched  thither,  with 
private  letters  of  credence  and  his  instructions 
of  Ambassador,  and  with  other  letters  of  re 
commendation  to  the  Duke  about  his  own 
private  concerns,  the  better  to  colour  and  cloak 
the  business  ;  and  he  so  long  continued  in  that 
Court  that  the  Emperor,  at  last,  had  some 
notion  of  his  real  employment  there,  and  com 
plained  of  it  to  the  Duke,  which  was  the  occa 
sion  of  what  followed  after,  as  we  suppose  ; 
which  wras,  that  under  pretence  of  a  murder  by 
him  said  to  be  committed,  his  trial  was  in  two 

1  "  As  a  foreigner,  to  one  that  understands  not  what  he 
says,  cannot  be  said  to  supply  the  place  of  a  man."  Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist.  vii.  where,  however,  the  text  is  pene  non  sit, 
scarcely  is,  &c. 


days  dispatched,  and  his  head,  in  the  night, 
struck  off  in  prison.  Signior  Francisco  then, 
being  upon  this  account  come  to  the  Court  of 
France,  prepared  with  a  long  counterfeit  story 
to  excuse  a  thing  of  so  dangerous  example,  (for 
the  King  had  applied  himself  to  all  the  Princes 
of  Christendom,  as  well  as  to  the  Duke  him 
self,  to  demand  satisfaction  for  this  outrage 
upon  the  person  of  his  minister,)  had  his  audi 
ence  at  the  morning  council,  where,  after  he 
had,  for  the  support  of  his  cause,  in  a  long 
premeditated  oration,  laid  open  several  plausible 
justifications  of  the  fact,  he  concluded  with 
roundly  saying  that  the  Duke,  his  master,  had 
never  looked  upon  this  Merveille  for  other  than 
a  private  gentleman,  and  his  own  subject,  who 
was  there  only  in  order  to  his  own  business, 
and  who  had  lived  there  under  no  other  cha 
racter;  absolutely  disowning  that  he  had  ever 
heard  he  was  one  of  the  king's  servants,  or 
that  his  Majesty  so  much  as  knew  him,  so  far 
was  he  from  taking  him  for  an  Ambassador. 
When  he  had  made  an  end,  the  King,  pressing 
him  with  several  objections  and  assertions,  and 
sifting  him  on  all  hands,  gravelled  him  at  last 
by  asking,  why  then  the  execution  was  per 
formed  uy  night,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth  ? 
At  which  the  poor  confounded  Ambassador,  the 
more  handsomely  to  disengage  himself,  made 
answer  that  the  Duke  would  have  been  very 
loth,  out  of  respect  to  his  Majesty,  that  such 
an  execution  should  have  been  performed  in  the 
face  of  the  sun.  Any  one  may  guess  if  he  was 
not  well  schooled  when  he  came  home,  for 
having  so  grossly  tripped  in  the  presence  of  a 
prince  of  so  delicate  a  nostril  as  King  Francis.1* 
Pope  Julius  the  Second  having  sent  an  Am 
bassador  to  the  King  of  England,  to  animate 
him  against  King  Francis,  the  Ambassador 
having  had  his  audience,  and  the  King,  before 
he  would  give  a  positive  answer,  insisting  upon 
the  difficulties  he  found  in  setting  on  foot  so 
great  a  preparation  as  would  be  necessary  to 
attack  so  potent  a  king,  and,  urging  some 
reasons  to  that  effect,  the  Ambassador  very  un 
seasonably  replied  that  he  had  also  himself  con 
sidered  the  same  difficulties,  and  had  represented 
as  much  to  the  Pope.  From  which  speech  of 
his,  so  directly  opposite  to  the  thing  propounded, 
and  the  business  he  came  about,  which  was 
immediately  to  incite  him  to  war,  the  King 
first  derived  argument  to  conceive,  which  he 
afterwards  found  to  be  true,  that  this  Ambas 
sador,  in  his  own  private  bosom,  was  a  friend 
to  the  French  ;  of  which,  having  advertised 
the  Pope,  his  estate,  at  his  return  home,  was 
confiscated,  and  himself  very  narrowly  escaped 
the  losing  his  head.3 


2  Mem.  of  Martin    du   Btllay,  i.      The  incident  occurred 
in  1534. 

3  Erasmus,  in    his   Lingua,   relates    this  circumstance  as 
having  occurred  when  he  was  in  England. 
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sorts  of  elo 
(jueiicc. 


OF    QUICK    OR    SLOW    SPEECH. 

One  ne  feim-nt  a  tons  toutes  graces  donnei-s.1 
"  All  graces  were  never  yet  to  all  men  given," 

as  we  see  in  the  gift  of  eloquence,   wherein 
some  have  such  a  facility  and   promptness,  and 
that  which  we  call  a  present  wit,  so  easy  that 
they  are  ever  ready    upon  all   occasions,   and 
never  to  be  surprised  :   and  others,  more  heavy 
and  slow,   never  venture  to  utter  anything  but 
what  they  have  long  premeditated,  and   taken 
great  care  and  pains  to  n't  and  prepare.     Now, 
as    we    teach    young    ladies    those    sports  and 
exercises  which  are  the   most  proper  to  set  out 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  those   parts   wherein 
their  chief  ornament  and  perfection  lie  ;   so  in 
these  two  different  advantages  of  eloquence,  of 
which    the   lawyers    and   preachers   of  our  a'jv 
seem  principally  to  make  profession,   if  I  wen- 
worthy  to  advise,  the  slow  speaker,    niethinks, 
should  be    more    proper    for    the 
The  different        pulpit,  and  the  other  for  the  bar  ; 
and    this    because    the   Employ 
ment  of  the  first  does  naturally 
allow  him   all  the  leisure    he  can  desire  to  pre 
pare  himself,  and,  besides,  his  career  is  performed 
in  an  even  and  uninterinitted  line,  without  Mop 
or  interruption  ;   whereas,  the  pleader's  business 
and  interest  compels  him  to  enter  the  lists  upon 
all  occasions,  and  the  unexpected  objections  and 
replies  of  his  adverse  party  often  justle  him  out  ! 
of  his  course,  and  put  him,  upon    the  instant,  ! 
to  pump   for  new  and  extempore  answer-;  and 
defences.     Yet,  at  the  interview  betwixt  Pope 
Clement  and   King   Francis,    at    Marseilles,   it 
happened,  quite  contrary,  that.  Monsieur  Poyet, 
a  man  bred  up  all  his  life  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
highest  repute  for  eloquence,  having  the  charge 
of  making  the  harangue  to  the  Pope  committed 
to   him,   and  having   so  long   meditated   on   it 
beforehand,  as,  it  was  said,  to  have  brought  it 
ready  along  with   him   from    Paris  ;  the   very 
day  it  was  to  have  been  pronounced,  the  Pope, 
fearing  something  might    be  said   that    might 
•give  offence  to  the  other  Princes'  Ambassadors 
who  were  there  attending  on  him,  sent   to  ac 
quaint  the  King  with   the  argument  which  he 
conceived  most  suiting   to   the   time  and  place, 
which,    by   chance,    was  quite   another    thing 
to  that  Monsieur   Poyet  had  taken    so   much 
pains  about ;  so  that  the  fine  speech  he  had 
prepared  was  of  no  use,  and  he  had,  upon  the 
instant,    to  contrive  another ;    which,    finding 
himself  unable  to  do,  Cardinal  du  Bellay  was 
constrained    to     perform    that    office.2      The 
pleader's  part  is,  doubtless,  much  harder  than 
that  of  the   preacher  ;  and  yet,  in  my  opinion, 
we  see  more  passable  lawyers  than  preachers, 
at  least  in  France.     It  should  seem  that  the 

1    Etienne  de  la  Boetie ;    in    the  Collection   of  Vers  Fran- 
$ais  published  by  Montaigne  in  167^.     Sonnet  xiv. 


nature  of  wit  is  to  have  its  operation  prompt 
and  sudden,  and  that  of  judgment,  to  have  it 
more  deliberate  and  more  slow  :  but  he  who 
remains  totally  silent  for  want  of  leisure  to 
prepare  himself  to  speak  well,  and  he  also 
whom  leisure  does  no  ways  benefit  to  better 
speaking,  are  equally  unhappy. 

'Tis  said  of  Severus  Cassius,  that  he  spoke 
best    extempore,    that   he   stood   more  obliged 
to  fortune  than  his  own  diligence,  that  it  was 
an    advantage    to   him  to    be    interrupted    in 
speaking,  and  that  his  adversaries  were  afraid 
to  nettle  him,   lest    his  anger  should  redouble 
his    eloquence.3       I    know,    by    experience,    a 
disposition  so  impatient  of  a  tedious  and  elabo 
rate  premeditation,  that  if  it  do  not  go  frankly 
and    gaily    to    work,    can    do    nothing    to    the 
purpose.     AVe  say  of  some   compositions    that 
they  smell  of  the   lamp,  by  reason  of  a  certain 
rouii'h    harshness   that    laborious   handling    im 
prints  upon  those  where  it  has  been  employed. 
Hut,    boides    this,    the    extreme    solicitude   of 
doing  well,  and  the  striving  and  contending  of 
a  mind  too  far  strained  and   over-bent  upon  its 
undertaking    breaks    and    hinders   itself,    like 
water  that,  by  force  of  its  own  pressing  violence 
and    abundance,    cannot     find     a     ready   issue 
through  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  or  a  narrow  sluice. 
In    this   condition   of  nature,   of  which    I   now 
>]ieak,  there  is  this  also,  that    it  would   not   be 
disordered  and  stimulated  with  such   a  passion 
as  the  fury  of  ( 'assius  ;   for  such  a  motion  would 
be    too    violent    and     rude  ;     it    would  not  be 
justled,  but   solicited;  it  would   be   roused  and 
heated  by  unexpected,   sudden,   and   accidental 
occasions.      If  it  be  left    to   itself,  it  flags  and 
languishes  ;  agitation  only   gives   it  grace  and 
vigour.      I  am  always  worst  in  my  own  posses 
sion  ;   and  when  wholly  at  my  own  disposition, 
accident  has  more  title  to  any  thing  that  comes 
from  me,  than  I  ;  occasion,  company,  and  even 
the   very  rising  and   falling  of  my   own  voice, 
extract  more  from   my    fancy   than  I  can  find 
when    I   examine  and  employ  it  by  myself,  so 
that  the  things  I   say  are  better  than  those  1 
write,   if    either  were   to    be    preferred    where 
neither  is  worth  any  thing.      This  also  befals 
me,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  when  I  seek,  and  light 
1  upon  things  more  by  chance  than  by  any  in- 
|  quisition  of   my   own  judgment.     I,   perhaps, 
j  sometimes  hit  upon  a  good  point,  when  I  am 
!  writing  (I  mean   that  seems  so  to  me,  though 
it  may  appear  dull  and  heavy  to  another — but 
no  more  of  these  complimentaries — every  one 
says  this  sort  of  thing  about  himself,)  but  when 
j  I  come  to  read  it,  afterwards,  I  cannot  make 
out  what  I  meant  to  say,  and,  in  such  cases,  a 
stranger  often  finds  it  out  before  me.     If  I  were 
always  to  scratch  out  such  parts,  I  should  make 
clean  work  of  my  book ;  but  then,  some  other 
time,  chance  shews  me  the  meaning  as  clear  as 
the   sun  at  noon -day,   and  makes  me  wonder 
what  I   should  stick  at. 

2  Mem.  of  Martin  du  Bellay,  iv. 

3  Senec.  Rhetor.  Control',  hi. 
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OF    PROGNOSTICATIONS. 

As  to  oracles,  it  is  certain  that,  long  before  the 
coming-  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  be- 
Decay  of  gan  to  lose  their  credit ;  for  we 

oracles>  see  that  Cicero  is  troubled  to  find 

out  the  cause  of  their  decay,  in 
these  words :  CUT  isto  modo  jam  oracula 
Delphis  eduntUT)  non  modo  uostrd  estate, 
sed  jamdiu,  ut  nihil  possit  esse  contemptius.1 
"  What  should  be  the  reason  that  the  oracles 
at  Delphos  are  so  uttered,  not  only  in  this  age 
of  ours,  but  for  a  great  while  since,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  ?"  But  as 
to  the  other  prognostics,  calculated  from  the 
anatomy  of  beasts  at  sacrifices,  which  Plato 
does,  in  part,  attribute  to  the  natural  constitu 
tion  of  the  intestines  of  the  beasts  themselves, 
from  the  scraping  of  poultry,  the  flight  of 
birds,  (Aves  quasdam,  rerum  augurandarum 
causa  natas  esse  putamus  ;2  "  We  think 
some  sorts  of  birds  were  purposely  created  for 
the  purposes  of  augury ;")  claps  of  thunder, 
the  winding  of  rivers,  multa  cernunt  arus- 
piccs,  multa  augures  provident,  multa  oraculls 
declarantur,  multa  vaticinationibus,  multa 
somniis,  multa  portentis.3  "  Soothsayers  and 
augurs  conjecture  and  foresee  many  things,  and 
many  things  are  foretold  in  oracles,  prophecies, 
dreams,  and  portents ;"  and  others  of  the  like 
nature,  upon  which  antiquity  founded  most  of 
their  public  and  private  enterprizes,  our  Chris 
tian  religion  has  totally  abolished,  although, 
there  yet  remain  amongst  us  some  practices  of 
divination  from  the  stars,  from  spirits,  from  the 
shapes  and  complexions  of  men,  from  dreams 
and  the  like  (a  notable  proof  of  the  wild  curi 
osity  of  our  nature  grasping  at,  and  anticipa 
ting,  future  things,  as  if  we  had  not  enough  to 
do  to  digest  the  present). 

Cur  hanc  tibi,  rector  Olympi, 
Sollicitis  visuiu  niortalibus  addere  curam, 
Noscant  vcnturas  ut  dira  per  omnia  clades ? 

Sit  subitum  quodcnnqne  paras;  sit  caeca  fuhiri 
Mens  hominum  fati  ;  liceat  sperare  timenti.1 

"Why,  sov'reign  rnlcr  of  Olympus,  why 
To  human  breasts,  which  breathe  the  anxious  sigh, 
Add'st  thou  this  care,  that  men  should  be  so  wise 
To  know,  by  omens,  future  miseries? 


Unlook'd  for  send  the  ills  thou  hast  design'd ; 

Let  human  eyes  to  future  fate  be  blind, 

That  hope,  amidst  our  fears,  some  place  may  find." 

Ne  utile  quidcm  est  scire  quid  futurum  sit ; 
miserum  est  enim  nihil  proficientem  anyi?  "  It 
is  of  no  avail  to  know  what  shall  come  to  pass, 
for  it  is  a  miserable  thing  to  be  vexed  and  tor 
mented  to  no  purpose."  Yet  are  they  of  much 
less  authority  now  than  heretofore.  Which 
makes  the  example  of  Francis,  Marquis 

Cicer.  de.  Divin.  ii.  57. 
Cicer.  deNat.  Deorum,  ii.  04. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deo.  iii.  0. 
Id.  Ib.  65. 
Lucan  ii.  1. 


of  Saluzzo,  so  much  more  remarkable;  who, 
being  lieutenant  to  King  Francis  the  First, 
in  his  army  beyond  the  mountains,  infinitely 
favoured  and  esteemed  in  our  Court,  and 
obliged  to  the  king's  bounty  for  the  Marqui- 
sate  itself,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his 
brother  ;  and,  as  to  the  rest,  having  no  manner 
of  provocation  given  him  to  do  it,  and  even 
his  own  affection  opposing  any  such  disloyalty  ; 
suffered  himself  to  be  so  terrified,  as  it  was 
confidently  reported,  with  the  fine  prognostics 
that  were  spread  abroad  in  favour  of  the  Ern- 
pcror  Charles  the  Fifth,  and,  to  our  disadvan 
tage,  especially  in  Italy  ;  where  these  foolish 
prophecies  were  so  far  believed  that,  at  Rome, 
great  sums  of  money  were  ventured  out  upon 
return  of  greater  when  they  came  to  pass,  so 
certain  they  made  themselves  of  our  ruin  ;  that, 
having  bewailed,  to  those  of  his  acquaintance 
who  were  most  intimate  with  him,  the  mischiefs 
that  he  saw  would  inevitably  fall  upon  the 
Crown  of  France,  and  the  friends  he  had  in 
that  Court,  he  revolted  and  turned  to  the  other 
side  ;  but  to  his  own  misfortune,  however,  what 
constellation  soever  governed  at  that  time.  But 
he  carried  himself  in  this  affair  like  a  man 
agitated  with  divers  passions  ;  for,  having  both 
towns  and  forces  in  his  hands,  the  enemy's 
army,  under  Antonio  de  Leyva,  close  by  him, 
and  we  not  at  all  suspecting  his  design,  it  had 
been  in  his  power  to  have  done  more  than  he 
did  ;  for  we  lost  no  men  by  this  treason  of  his, 
nor  any  town  but  Fossan  only,  and  that  after 
a  long  siege  and  a  brave  defence.6 

Prndens  fnturi  temporis  exitum 
Caliginosa  nocte  premit  Deus  ; 
Ridetque,  si  mortalis  ultra 
Fas  trepiclat.7 

"  The  God  of  wisdom  has,  in  shades  of  night, 
Future  events  conceal'd  from  human  sight; 
And  laughs  when  he  beholds  the  tim'rous  ass 
Tremble  at  what  shall  never  come  to  pass." 

Ille  potens  ?ni, 
Laetusque  deget,  cui  licet  in  diem 

Dixisse,  vixi  ;  eras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  pater  occupato, 
Vel  sole  puro.? 

"  He's  master  of  himself  alone, 
He  lives,  that  makes  each  day  his  own  ; 
Who  for  to-morrow  takes  no  care, 
Whether  the  day  prove  foul  or  fair." 

Lietus  in  prsesons  animus,  quod  ultra  est 
Oderit  curare.8 

"The  man  that's  cheerful  in  his  present  state 
Is  never  anxious  for  his  future  fate," 

And,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  believe  this 
saying  are  in  the  wrong  :  Ista  sic  reciprocantur, 
ut  et,  si  divinatio  sit,  dii  sint ;  et,  si  dii  sint, 
sit  divinatio?  "  These  things  have  that  mutual 
relation  to  one  another  that,  if  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  divination,  there  must  be  deities ; 
and,  if  deities,  divination."  Much  more  wisely 
Pacuvius : 


6  Anno.  1536.     Mem.  of  William  du  Bellay,  vi. 

7  Horace,  iii.  29. 

8  Id.  Ib.  ii.  16. 

9  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  6. 
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Nam  istis,  qui  linguam  avium  intelligunt, 
Pln.-qtie  ex  alitno  jecore  sapiunt,  qiiatn  ex  sun, 
Magis  audiendum,  quiini  auscultandum  censeo.1 

'•Those  who  birds'  language  understand,  and  who 
More  from  brutes'  livers  than  t!.ei:i-elve>  do  know, 
Are  rather  to  be  heard  than  heaiken'd  to." 

The  so  celebrated   art  of  divination,  amount 
the  Tu>cans,    took   its  beginning 
Origin  of  the       thus  :   Ji  labourer,    striking  deep 
nation!'"'  Avitl1    n's    Coulter    into    the    ( -jirtli, 

st\\  the  Demi -God  Tages  to 
ascend  with  an  infantile  aspect,  but  endued 
with  a  mature  and  senile  wisdom.  I  pon  the 
rumour  of  which  all  the  people  ran  to  -ee  the 
sight,  by  whom  his  words  and  knowledge, 
containing  the  principles  and  means  to  attain 
to  this  art,  were  collected  and  kept  for  many 
ages.'J  A  birth  suitable  to  its  progre.-s  !  I,  for 
my  part,  should  sooner  regulate  m\  affairs  by 
the  chance  of  a  die  than  by  such  idle  and  vain 
dreams.  And  indeed,  in  all  Republics,  a  good 
share  of  the  government  has  ever  been  referred 
to  chance.  Plato,3  in  the  system  that  he  models 
according  to  his  own  fancy,  leaves  the  deci-ion 
of  several  things,  of  very  great  importance, 
wholly  to  it  :  and  will,  amount  other  things. 
that  marriages,  of  the  better  sort,  a-  lie  reputes, 
be  appointed  by  lot,  attributing  so  invar  virtue 
and  adding  so  great  a  privih  ge  to  this  accidental 
choice  as  to  ordain  that  the  children  he^ot  in 
such  wedlock  be  bnaiui.t  up  <n  the  country, 
and  those  begot  in  ;niy  other  to  be  thrust  out 
as  spurious  and  ba>e  ;  \et  >o  that  it'  any  of 
those  exiles,  notwith>tanding,  should,  perad- 
venturo,  in  growing  up.  give  any  early  hope- 
of  future  ability,  they  mi^iit  be  recalled,  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  had  been  retained 
were  to  be  exiled  in  case  they  gave  liiile  pro 
mise  of  themselves  in  their  greener  years. 

I  see  some,  who  are  mightily  u'iven  to  study, 
pore  and  comment  upon  their  almanacs,  and 
produce  them  for  authority  when  any  thing  has 
fallen  out;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  po--ib!r 
but  that,  in  saying  so  much,  they  must  some 
times  stumble  upon  some  truth  amongst  an 
infinite  number  of  lies.  Qi<in  (-xf  eiiini  fj//l 
totinn  die  in  jaculans  )ion  ciliqitcindo  collhiect  !* 
44  For  who  shoots  all  day  at  btits  that  does  not 
sometimes  hit  the  white  :"  I  think  never  the 
better  of  them  for  some  accidental  hits.  There 
would  be  more  certainty  in  it  if  there  were  a 
rule  and  a  truth  in  always  lying.  Besides, 
nobody  records  their  flim-ttams'and  false  prog 
nostics,  forasmuch  as  they  are  infinite  and 
common  ;  but  if  they  chop  upon  one  truth,  that 
carries  a  mighty  report,  as  being  rare,  incredible, 
and  prodigious.  So  Diagoras,  surnamed  the 
Atheist,  answered  him  in  Samothrace,  who 
shewing  him,  in  the  Temple,  the  several  offer- 


1  Pa.cuvius  apud  Cic.  ut  supra,  \.  57. 

2  Ovid.  Met.  xv.     Cicero,  ut  supra,  ii.  25. 

3  Republic,   v.;     where  he    requires   that    the    chiefs    of 
his   commonwealth    should   so  order  it  th.it    the   men  of  the 
greatest    excellence    .-hould   be   matched  with    the    most    ex 
cellent      women;     and,    on    the    contrary,     that     the     most 
contemptible   men    should    be    married    to   women    of    their 


ings  and  stories,  in  painting,  of  those  who  had 
escaped  shipwreck,  said  to  him,  ''Look,  you  who 
think  the  Gods  have  no  care  of  human  things, 
what  do  you  say  to  so  many  per-ons  preserved 
from  death  by  their  especial  favour  /"5  "  Why, 
I  say/'  answered  he,  "that  their  pictures  are 
not  here  who  were  cast  away,  which  were  by 
much  the  greater  number." 

Cicero  observes  that,  of  all  the  philosophers 
who  have  acknowledged  a  Deity,  only  Xeno- 
phaues,  the  Colophonian,  has  endeavoured  to 
eradicate  all  manner  of  divination.0  A V Inch 
makes  it  the  less  a  wonder  if  we  have  sometimes 
seen  -ome  of  our  princes,  to  their  own  cost,  rely 
too  much  upon  these  fopperies.  I  had  given 
any  thing,  that  I  had.  with  my  own  eyes,  seen 
those  t  u  o  un  at  rarities,  the  book  of  Joachim, 
the  Calabrian  Abbot,  which  foretold  all  the 
future  Popes,  their  name-,  and  figures;  and 
that  of  the  Emperor  I.eo,  which  prophesied 
all  the  Emperors  and  Patriarchs  of  Greece. 
This  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of,  that,  in 
public  confusions,  men,  astonished  at  their 
fortune,  have  abandoned  their  own  n  ason, 
superstitiously  to  seek  out,  in  the  stars,  the 
ancient  eau-es  and  menace-  of  their  present 
mishaps,  and,  in  my  time,  have  been  so 
strangely  -ucce— ful  in  it  a-  to  make  me  believe 
that,  a-  thi-  -tndy  is  the  amusement  for  men  of 
leisure  and  penetration,  tho-e  who  have  been 
versi  d  in  thi-  knack  of  unfolding  and  untying 
riddle-  are  able,  in  any  writing,  to  find  out 
what  they  v\ant  to  find  there.  Put,  above  all, 
that  which  Li'ivc*  them  the  greatest  room  to  play 
in  is  the  oh.-cure.  ambiguous,  and  fantastic  gib- 
beri-h  of  their  prophetic  canting,  where  the 
authors  deliver  nothing  of  clear  sense,  but 
shroud  all  in  riddle,  to  the  end  that  posterity 
may  interpret  and  'apply  it  according  to  their 
own  fancy. 

Socrates's  Da-mon,  or  Familiar,  might  per 
haps  lie  no  other  but  a  certain 
impul-ion  of  the  \\ill,  which  ob-  Daemon5. 
truded  itself  upon  him  without 
the  advice  or  consent  of  his  judgment ;  and,  in 
a  soul  so  enlightened  as  his  was,  and  so  pre 
pared  by  a  continual  exercise  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  'tis  to  be  supposed  those  inclinations  of 
his,  though  sudden  and  undigested,  were  ever 
very  important  and  worthy  to  be  followed. 
Every  one  finds  in  himself  some  image  of  such 
agitations,  of  a  prompt,  vehement,  and  fortui 
tous  opinion  ;  and  I  must  needs  allow  them 
some  authority  who  attribute  so  little  to  our 
own  prudence,  and  who  also  myself  have  had 
some,  weak  in  reason,  but  violent  in  persuasion 
or  dissuasion  (which  were  most  frequent  with 
Socrates),7  by  which  I  have  suffered  myself  to 
be  carried  away  so  fortunately,  and  so  much  to 


own  lou  character  ;  but  that  the  thing;  should  be  decided 
by  a  -oit  of  lottery,  so  artfully  managed  (K\r,pot  noiijreia 
KLiu^oi)  that  the  latter  may  blame  fortune  for  it,  and  not 
their  governors. 

•'  Ciceio  de  Dh'inat.  ii.  59. 

•'  Cicero  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  37. 

(^   Id.  de  Dii-innt.  i.  3,  "    Plato,  Thrnfres. 
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my  own  advantage,  that  they  might  have  been 
judged  to  have  had  something  in  them  of  a 
divine  inspiration. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

OF    CONSTANCY,    OR    FIRMNESS. 

THE  law  of  resolution  and  constancy  does  not 
imply  that  we  ought  not,  as  much 

!tnan^haand°n"  t13  iu  US  li(?S'  tO  decline>  an(1  to 
resolution  secure  ourselves  from,  the  mis- 

consists,  chiefs  and  inconveniences  that 

threaten  us  ;  nor,  consequently, 
that  we  shall  not  fear  lest  they  should  surprise 
us;  on  the  contrary,  all  decent  and  honest 
ways  and  means  of  securing  ourselves  from 
harm  are  not  only  permitted,  but  moreover 
commendable,  and  the  business  of  constancy 
chiefly  is  bravely  to  stand  to,  and  stoutly  to 
suffer  those  inconveniences  which  are  not  to  be 
avoided.  There  is  no  motion  of  body  nor  any 
manner  of  handling  arms,  how  irregular  or 
ungraceful  soever,  that  we  condemn,  it'  it 
serve  to  defend  us  from  the  blow  that  is  made 
against  us. 

Several  very  warlike  nations  have  made  use 
of  a  retiring  and  flying  way  of  fight,  as  a 
thing  of  singular  advantage,  and,  by  so  doing, 
have  made  their  backs  more  dangerous  than 
their  faces  to  their  enemies.  Of  which  kind  of 
righting  the  Turks  yet  retain  something  in  their 
practice  of  arms  to  this  day  ;  and  Socrates,  in 
Plato,  laughs  at  Laches,  who  had  defined 
fortitude  to  be  standing  firm  in  the  ranks 
against  the  enemy  :  "  What,"  says  he,  "  would 
it  then  be  reputed  cowardice  to  overcome  them 
by  giving  ground?"1  urging,  at  the  same 
time,  the  authority  of  Homer,  who  commends 
JEneas  for  his  skill  in  running  away.  And 
whereas  Laches,  considering  better  of  it,  admits 
'twas  the  practice  of  the  Scythians,  and  in 
general  of  all  cavalry  whatever,  he  again 
attacks  him  with  the  example  of  the  Lacede 
monian  foot  (a  nation,  of  all  others,  the  most 
obstinate  in  maintaining  their  ground),  who,  in 
the  battle  of  Platea,  not  being  able  to  break 
into  the  Persian  phalanx,  bethought  themselves 
to  disperse  and  retire,  that,  by  the  enemies'  sup 
posing  they  fled,  they  might  break  and  disunite 
that  vast  body  of  men  in  the  pursuit,  and,  by 
that  stratagem  obtained  the  victory. 

As  for  the  Scythians,  'tis  said  of  them  that, 
when  Darius  went  on  his  expedition  to  subdue 
them,  he  sent,  by  a  herald,  highly  to  reproach 
their  King  that  he  always  retired  before  him 
and  declined  a  battle  ;  to  which  Indathyrsis,2 
for  that  was  his  name,  returned  answer,  "  That 
it  was  not  for  fear  of  him  or  of  any  man  living, 
that  he  did  so,  but  that  it  was  the  way  of 
marching  in  practice  with  his  nation,  who  had 

1  Plato,  Laches. 

2  Or  rather  Idanthyrses.     Her.  iv.  127.    [were  exhibited. 
8  A  theatre  where    public    shows  of  riding,  fencing,  &c., 


neither 'tilled  fields,  cities,  nor  houses  to  defend, 
or  to  fear  the  enemy  should  make  any  advan 
tage  of;  but  that  if  he  had  such  a  stomach  to 
fight,  let  him  come  but  to  view  their  ancient 
place  of  sepulture,  and  there  he  should  have 
his  fill/' 

Nevertheless,  as  to  what  concerns  cannon 
shot,  when  a  body  of  men  are  drawn  up  in  the 
face  of  a  train  of  artillery,  as  the  occasion  of 
war  does  often  require,  'tis  unhandsome  to  quit 
their  post  to  avoid  the  danger,  and  a  foolish 
thing  to  boot,  forasmuch  as  by  reason  of  its 
force  and  swiftness  we  account  it  inevitable, 
and  many  a  one,  by  ducking,  stepping  aside, 
and  such  other  motions  of  fear,  has,  if  no 
worse,  got  laughed  at  by  his  companions.  And 
yet,  in  the  expedition  that  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  made  against  us  into  Provence,  the 
Marquis  de  Guasto  going  to  reconnoitre  the 
city  of  Aries,  and  venturing  to  advance  out  of 
the  shelter  of  a  wind-mill,  under  favour  of 
which  he  had  made  his  approach,  was  perceived 
by  the  Seigneurs  de  Bonneval  and  the  Sene 
schal  d'Agenois,  who  were  walking  upon  the 
Theatre  mix  arencs  ;3  who,  having  shewed  him 
to  the  Sieur  de  Villiers,  commissary  of  the  ar 
tillery,  he  traversed  a  culverine  so  admirably 
well,  and  levelled  it  so  exactly  right  at  him, 
that  had  not  the  Marquis,  seeing  fire  put  to  it, 
slipped  aside,  it  was  certainly  concluded  the 
shot  had  taken  him  full  in  the  body.4  And,  in 
like  manner,  some  years  before  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  father  to  the 
Queen-mother/'  laying  siege  to  Mondolpho,  a 
place  in  the  territories  of  the  Vicariat,  in  Italy, 
seeing  the  cannoneer  give  fire  to  a  piece  that 
pointed  directly  against  him,  ducked,  and  it 
was  well  for  him,  for  otherwise  the  shot,  that 
only  razed  the  top  of  his  head,  had,  doubtless, 
hit  him  full  in  the  breast.  To  say  truth,  I  do 
not  think  that  these  dodgings  are  at  all  a  matter 
of  judgment  or  reflection  ;  for  how  is  a  man  to 
judge  of  high  or  low  aim  on  so  sudden  an 
occasion  ?  It  is  much  more  easy  to  believe 
that  fortune  favoured  their  fear,  and  that  the 
same  movement,  that  at  one  time  saves  a  man, 
may,  at  another,  make  him  step  into  danger. 
For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  I  cannot  forbear 
starting  when  the  rattle  of  a  harquebuse 
thunders  in  my  ears  on  a  sudden,  and  in  a 
place  where  I  am  not  to  expect  it,  which  I 
have  also  observed  in  others,  braver  fellows 
than  I. 

Neither  do  the  Stoicks  pretend  that  the  soul 
of  their  philosopher  should  be 
proof  against  the  first  visions  and 
fantasies  that  surprise  him  ;  but, 
as  a  natural  subject,  consent 
that  he  should  tremble  at  the 
terrible  noise  of  thunder  or  the 
sudden  clatter  of  some  falling  ruin,  and  be 
affrighted  even  to  paleness  and  convulsion. 


Philosophers 
not  blameable 
for  yielding  to 
the  first   im 
pulses  of  the 
passions. 


4  Mem  of  William  du  Bellay,  vi 
•>  Catherine-  do  Medici. 
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And  so  in  other  passions,  provided  a  man's 
judgment  remains  sound  and  entire,  and  that 
the  site  of  his  reason  suiters  no  concussion  nor 
alteration,  and  that  he  yields  no  consent  to  his 
fright  and  discomposure.  To  him  who  is  not  a 
philosopher,  a  fright  is  the  same  in  the  first 
part  of  it,  but  quite  another  thing  in  the 
second  ;  for  the  impression  of  the  passions  doe-; 
not  only  remain  superficially  in  him,  hut  pene 
trates  farther,  even  to  the  very  seat  of  reason, 
and  so  as  to  infect  and  to  corrupt  it.  He  judges 
according  to  his  fear,  and  conforms  his  be 
haviour  to  it.1  Hut  in  this  verse  you  may  see 
the  true  state  of  the  wise  stoiek  learnedly  and 
plainly  expressed. 

MI-MS  immuta  in:tiift,  lacrym.v  volvimtiir  inane?. - 


"  Hi*  humid  eye  frail,  imitleo 
Rut  tlic  linn  purpoM.'  of   hi-  11 

The  wise  Peripatetick  is  not  himself  totally 
free  from  perturbations  of  mind,  but  he  mode 
rates  them  by  his  wisdom. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE     f'FREMONY      OF     Till',     INTERVIEW    OF 
PRINCES. 

THERE  is  no  subject  so  frivolous  that  does  not 
merit  a  place  in  this  rhapsody. 
».  iT''^  '.!  S.',','irt  According  to  the  common  rule  of 
civility,  it  would  be  a  notable 
atfront  to  an  equal,  and  much 
more  to  a  superior,  to  fail  of  being 
at  home  when  he  has  given  you 
notice  he  will  come  to  \  i»it  you.  Nay,  queen 
Margaret  of  Navarre  farther  adds  that  it  would 
be  rudeness  in  a  gentleman  to  go  out  to  meet 
any  one  that  is  coming  to  see  him,  let  him  be 
of  what  condition  soever  ;  and  that  it  is  more 
respectful  and  more  civil  to  stay  at  home  to 
receive  him,  if  only  upon  the  account  of  missing 
of  him  by  the  way,  and  that  it  is  enough  to 
receive  him  at  the  door,  and  to  wait  upon  him 
to  his  chamber.  For  my  part,  who.  as  much  as 
I  can,  endeavour  to  reduce  the  ceremonies  of 
my  house,  I  very  often  forget  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  these  vain  offices,  and  peradven- 
ture  some  one  may  take  offence  at  it ;  if  he 
do,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart 
to  help  it ;  it  is  much  better  to  offend  him  once 
than  myself  every  day,  for  it  would  be  a  per 
petual  slavery  ;  and  to  what  end  do  we  avoid 
the  servile  attendance  of  courts,  if  we  bring  the 
same,  or  a  greater,  trouble,  home  to  our  own 
private  houses  ?  It  is  also  a  common  rule  in  all 
assemblies  that  those  of  less  quality  are  to  be 
first  at  the  place,  by  reason  that  it  is  a  state 
more  due  to  the  better  sort  to  make  others  wait 
for  them. 


Nevertheless,  at  the  interview  betwixt  pope 
Clement,3  and  king   Francis,   at 
Marseilles,  the  king,  after  he  had     Tllt-'  Il8ll}tl  <•<•- 
in  his  own  person  taken  order  for     [nlervSew*  of* 
the  necessary  preparations  for  his     princes, 
reception  and  entertainment, with 
drew  out  of  the  town,  and  gave  the  pope  two 
or  three  days'  leisure  for  his  entry,  and  wherein 
to  repose  and  refresh  himself  before  he  came  to 
him.   And  in  like  manner,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
pope1  and  the  emperor  at  Bologna,  the  emperor 
gave  the  pope  opportunity  to  come  thither  first, 
and  came   himself  after;   for  which  the  reason 
then  given  was  this  — that,  at  all  the-  interviews 
of  such  princes,  the  greater  ought  to  be  first  at 
the  appointed  place,  especially  before  the  other 
in  who>c  territories   the    interview  is  appointed 
to  be,  intimating   thereby  a   kind   of  deference 
to  the  other,  and  that  it  appears  proper  for  the 
less  to  seek  out,  and  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
greater,  and  not  the  greater  to  them 

Not  every  countrv  only,  but  every  city,  and 
so  much   as  every  profession,  ha> 
it-    particular    forms    of  civility.     To«>  much  nice- 

,.,,     '  ,          .  •.          i\  in  behaviour 

1  liere  was  care  enougli   taken   111     not  deniable. 
my  education,  and  I   have  lived  in 
good   company  enough  to  know  the   formalities 
of  our  own  nation,   and  am  able  to  give  lessons 
in  it  :    I  love  also  to  follow  them,  but  not  to  be 
s;>  servilely  tied   to   their   observation   that  my 
whole  life  should  be  enslaved  to  ceremonies  ;  ot 
which    there    are   some   that,   provided   a   man 
omits  them  out   of  discretion,  and  not  for  want 
of  breeding,  it  will  be  every  whit  as  handsome 
in  him.    1  have  -ecu  some  people  rude,  by  being 
over    civil,    and    troublesome   by 
their     courtesy;     though,     these     The  advantages 
excesses  excepted,  the  knowledge     nersf>0 
of  courtesy  and    good  manners  is 
a  very  neces>ary  study.      It  is.    like  grace  and 
beauty,  that  which   begets  liking  and  an  incli 
nation  to  love  one  another  at  the  first  sight,  and 
in  the  very  beginning  of  an  acquaintance   and 
familiarity  ;  and,  consequently,  that  which  first 
opens   the    door  for   us  to  better  ourselves   by 
the  example  of  others,  if  there  beany  thing  in 
the  society  worth  notice/ 


'  Arrian,  Life  of  EpicMus.     Apud.  Aul.  Cell.  six.  I. 

2  /Kneid,  iv.  149. 

3  The  Seventh, in  1333. 

4  PopeClemt'iit  VII.  and  Charles  V.  in  1332.  See  Guicci- 
irdine  \\. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THAT  MEN  ARE  JTSTLY  1TNISHED  FOR 
15EING  OUSTIXATK  IN  THE  DEFENCE  OF 
A  FORT  THAT  IS  NOT  IN  REASON  TO  15K 
DEFENDED. 

VALOUR,  as  well  as  other  virtues,  has  its  bounds, 
which  once  transgressed,  the  next 
step  is  into  the  territories  of  vice  ;     niiiS 
so  that  by  having  too  large  a  pro 
portion  of  this  heroic  virtue,  unless  a  man  be 

•>  In  the  edition  of  loSS,  Montaigne  placed  here  the  chap 
ter  "  That  the  rtlish  of  good  and  evil  depends  on  the  opinion 
we  ha\e  of  either,"  which  he  afterwards  made  the  fortieth 
chapter. 
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Why  too  obsti 
nate  a  defence 
of  a  place  is 
punished. 


very  perfect  in  its  limits,  which  upon  the  con 
fines  are  very  hard  to  discern,  he  may  very 
easily  unawares  run  into  temerity,  obstinacy, 
and  folly.  From  this  consideration  it  is  that 
we  have  derived  the  custom,  in  time  of  war, 
to  punish,  even  with  death,  those 
who  are  obstinate  to  defend  a 
place  that  is  not  tenable  by  the 
rules  of  war.  Otherwise,  if  there 
were  not  some  examples  made, 
men  would  be  so  confident  upon  the  hopes  of 
impunity  that  not  a  hen-roost  but  would  resist 
and  stop  a  royal  army. 

Monsieur  the  constable  de  Montmorency, 
having  at  the  siege  of  Pavia  been  ordered  to 
pass  the  Tesino,  and  to  take  up  his  quarters  in 
the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antonio,  being  hindered 
from  doing  so,  by  a  tower  that  was  at  the  end 
of  the  bridge,  which  was  so  impudent  as  to 
stand  a  battery,  hanged  every  man  he  found 
within  it  for  their  labour.1  And  again,  since, 
accompanying  the  Dauphin  in  his  expedition 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  taking  the  castle  of 
Villano  by  assault,  and  all  within  it  having 
been  put  to  the  sword,  the  governor  and  his 
ensign  only  excepted,  he  caused  them  both  to 
be  trussed  up  for  the  same  reason  ;2  as  also  did 
Captain  Martin  du  Bellay,  then  governor  of 
Turin,  the  governor  of  St.  Bony,  in  the  same 
country,  all  his  people  being  cut  in  pieces  at 
the  taking  of  the  place.3 

But,  forasmuch  as  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  a  fortress  is  always  measured  by  the  estimate 
and  counterpoise  of  the  forces  that  attack  it 
(for  a  man  might  reasonably  enough  despise 
two  culverines  that  would  be  a  mad-man  to 
abide  a  battery  of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon) ; 
where  also  the  greatness  of  the  prince  who  is 
master  of  the  field,  his  reputation,  and  the 
respect  that  is  due  unto  him,  are  put  into  the 
account,  there  is  always  danger  that  the  balance 
will  turn  that  way  ;  and  thence  it  is  that  such 
people  have  so  great  an  opinion  of  themselves 
and  their  power  that,  thinking  it  unreasonable 
any  place  should  dare  to  shut  its  gates  against 
them,  they  put  all  to  the  sword  where  they 
meet  with  any  opposition,  whilst  their  fortune 
continues  ;  as  is  observable  in  the  fierce  and 


heed  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  judge  who 
is  an  enemy,  in  arms,  and  victorious. 


nouncing  war,  savouring  so  much  of  bar 
barian  pride  and  insolence,  in  use  amongst  the 
oriental  princes,  and  which  their  successors  to 
this  day  do  yet  retain  and  practise.  And  in 
that  part  of  the  world  where  the  Portuguese 
subdued  the  Indians,  they  found  some  states 
where  it  was  an  universal  and  inviolable  law 
amongst  them  that  every  enemy,  overcome  by 
the  king  in  person,  or  by  his  representative 
lieutenant,  was  out  of  composition  both  of 
ransom  and  mercy. 

So  that  above  all  things  a  man  should  take 


CHAPTER    XV. 

OF  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  COWARDICE. 

I  ONCE  heard  of  a  prince,  and  a  great  captain, 

who  having  a  narration  given  him 

as  he  sat  at  table  of  the  proceeding     How  cowardice 

against  Monsieur  de  Vervins,  who     Vis1'1  to  be  i)nl|- 
,         ,        i     ,>      i        •  ished  in  a  sol- 

I  was  sentenced  todeatli  for  having     dier. 

:  surrendered  Boulogne  to  the  Eng 
lish,4  openly  maintained  that  a   soldier  could 
|  not  justly  be   put   to   death    for  his  want   of 
|  courage.      And  in  truth,  a  man  should  make  a 
!  great  difference  betwixt  faults  that  merely  pro 
ceed  from  infirmity  and  those  that  are  visibly 
the  effects  of  treachery  and  malice  ;  for,  in  the 
last,  men  wilfully  act  against  the  rules  of  reason 
that  nature  has  imprinted  in  us ;  whereas  in  the 
former  it  seems  as  if  we  might  produce  the 
same  nature,   who  left  us  in  such  a  state  of 
!  imperfection  and   defect  of   courage,    for   our 
|  justification.   Insomuch  that  many  have  thought 
'  wre  are  not  justly  questionable   for  any  thing 
but  what  we  commit  against  the  light  of  our 
own  conscience.     And  it  is  partly   upon  this 
rule  that  those  ground  their  opinion  who  dis 
approve  of  capital  and  sanguinary  punishments 
inflicted  upon  heretics  and  infidels;  and  theirs 
also  who  hold   that    an  advocate  or  a  judge 
is    not    accountable    for    having  failed   in  his 
commission  from  ignorance. 

But  as  to  cowardice,  it  is  certain  that  the 
most  usual  way  of  chastising  it 
is  by  ignominy  and  disgrace  ;  and  The  usual 
it  is  supposed  that  this  practice  hi^lfg Coward- 
was  first  brought  into  use  by  the  ice, 
legislator  Charondas ;  and  that 
before  his  time  the  laws  of  Greece  punished 
those  with  death  who  fled  from  a  battle ; 
whereas  he  ordained  only  that  they  should  be 
three  days  exposed  in  the  public  place  dressed 
in  women's  attire,  hoping  yet  for  some  service 
from  them,  having  awakened  their  courage  by 
this  open  shame  ;s  Suffundere  malls  hcmdnis 
sanguincm  quam  effundere*  "  Choosing  rather 
to  bring  the  blood  into  their  cheeks  than  to  let 
it  out  of  their  bodies."  It  appears,  also,  that 
the  Roman  laws  did  anciently  punish  those  with 
death  who  had  run  away  ;  for  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  says  that  the  emperor  Julian  com 
manded  ten  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  turned  their 
backs  in  an  encounter  against  the  Parthians,  to 
be  first  degraded,  and  afterwards  put  to  death, 
according,  says  he,  to  the  ancient  laws/  Yet, 
elsewhere  for  the  like  offence,  he  only  con 
demns  others  to  remain  amongst  the  prisoners 


1  Mem.  of  Martin  du  Bellay,  ii. 

2 William  du  Bellay,  viii.         3  H.  ib.  ix. 

4  To  Henry  VIII.   who   besieged   it  in  person.     Mem.  of 
Mania  du  Bellay,  x. 


*  Diod.  Siculus,  xii.  4. 

fi  TerinJlian,  Apolog.  p.  583. 

~  Ammianiis  Maicellhuis,  xsiv.  4   and  xxv-  1. 
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under  the  baggage  ensign.  The  severe  pun ish- 
ment  tlie  people  of  Rome  inflicted  upon  those 
vho  fled  from  the  battle  of  Canute,  and  in  the 
same  war  uj)on  those  who  ran  away  with 
Cnciiis  Fulvins,  at  his  defeat,  did  not  extend  to 
death.1  And  yet  niethinks  men  should  consider 
what  they  do  in  Mich  cases,  le-t  disgrace  should 
make  such  delinquents  desperate,  and  not  only 
faint  friends,  but  implacable  and  mortal  ene 
mies. 

Of  late  memory,    the   Seigneur  de   Fran  get, 
lieutenant  to  the  Mareschal  de  Chatillou's  com 
pany,  havimjr,    bv  the    .Mareschal 

i      How  (lie  uovcr          I     /''  i      1  i    ' 

nor  oi  a  pi  ire  "c  '  liciuaiines,  been  put  in  <^o\er- 
ua-  pimi-hed  nor  of  Fontarabia,  in  the  place  of 
for  his  coward-  ^ioll, ;,,,,-  ,|,-  Lude,  and  having 
surrendered  it  to  the  Spaniards, 
j  iic  was  for  that  condemned  to  be  degraded  from 
I  all  nobility,  and  both  himself  and  his  posterity 
declared  ignoble,  taxable,  and  for  ever  incapa 
ble  of  bearing  arms;  which  hard  sentence  \vas 
executed  at  Lyons  ;~  and  since  that  ail  the 
gentlemen  who  were  in  (liiisc  \\hen  the  Count 
de  Nassau  entered  it,  underwent  the  same  pun- 
ishmeni,  as  several  others  have  done  since  for 
the  like  offence.  However,  in  case  of  such  a 
manifest  ignorance  or  cowardice  a-  exceed-  all 
ordinary  example,  'tis  but  reason  to  take  it  for 
a  sufficient  proof  of  treachery  and  malice,  and 
to  punish  it  accordingly. 


his  profession,  and  his  own  valour,  and  military 
conduct.  His  exploits  sufficiently  prove  him  a 

great  captain,  and  that  lie  knew  well  enough, 
but  he  would  be  thought  a  good  engineer  to 
boot ;  a  quality  not  to  be  expected  in  him.  The 
elder  Dionysins  was  a  very  great  captain,  as  it 
befitted  his  fortune  lie  should  be  ;  but  he  took 
very  great  pains  to  get  a  particular  reputation 
by  poetry,  and  yet  he  never  was  cut  out  for  a 
poet.  A  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  being  not 
long  since  brought  to  see  a  study  furnished  with 
all  sorts  of  books,  both  of  his  own  and  all 
other  faculties,  took  no  occasion  to  discourse  of 
any  of  them,  but  fell  very  rudely  and  imperti 
nently  to  animadvert  upon  a  barricado  placed 
before  the  study  door,  a  thing  that  a  hundred 
captains  and  common  soldiers  see  every  day 
without  taking  an  notice  or  offence  at. 


CIIAPTEK     XVI. 

A     PUOCKKDINU    <>F    S:;.\IK    AMBASSADORS. 

I  OLiSKRYK  in  my  travels  this   custom,    ever   to 
learn  something  from  the  in  form  a- 

niiiMilfservcd  tiu"  Oi>  tM(*(>  witl1  unom  I  Confer 
by  Montaigne,  (which  is  the  best  school  of  all 
others)  and  to  put  my  company 
upon  those  subjects  they  are  the  bi>t  aide  to 
speak  of: 

Fia-ti  ;il  nocchiero  ragimiar  dt  '  venti, 
Al  '  ifolco  iici  d»ii  ;   et  If  sue  pi.ti'.he 
Coiiti  '1  guerrier,  conti  'I  pa-tor  gli  nrmcnti.1 
"  Tin-  seaman   be-t  di-eour<es  of  tin-  \\ind-, 
Of  oxen  none  so  uell  as  lab'ring  hind-; 
The  .-oldier  br-t  ,-an  talk  of  wound-  and  knock?, 
And  gentle  shepherd?  of  their  harmless  (locks  ;'' 

for  it  often  falls  out  that,  on  the  contrary, 
every  one  will  rather  choose  to  be  prating  of 
another  man's  business  than  his  own,  thinking 
it  so  much  new  reputation  acquired  ;  witness 
the  jeer  Archidamus  put  upon  Periander,  that 
he  had  quitted  the  glory  of  being  an  excellent 
physician  to  gain  the  repute  of  a  very  bad 
poet.4  And  do  but  observe  what  a  vast  deal 
of  pains  Caesar  is  at  to  make  us  understand  his 
inventions  in  building  bridges,  and  contriving 
engines  of  war,5  and  how  succinct  and  reserved 
in  comparison,  where  he  speaks  of  the  rules  of 


1  Livv,  xxv.  7.,  xxvi.  2. 
•*  In  1523.    Mem.  oi  Mart 

3  1' rope  i -tins,  ii.  Kle<_r.  i. 

4  Plutarch,  Ajinl/i.  of  the  Lacedemonians. 


u  Bellay,  ii. 
f,  as  rendered  by  Ariosto. 


l;v  thi--  cotir-e  a  man  shall  never  improve 
him-elf,  nor  arrive  at.  any  perfection  in  any 
thini:.  He  must,  therefore,  make  it  bis  busi 
ness  aluaysto  put  the  architect,  the  painter, 
the  shoe-maker,  and  so  on,  upon  discourse  of 
his  own  biisine-s. 

And,    to   this  purpose,    in   reading   histories, 
which  is  every  body's  subject,  I 
use  to  consider  what  kind  of  men     ()t  know  ing*  "he 
are  the  authors  ;   if  they  be   per-     profession     of 
-oils  that  profess  nothing  but  mere 

i  learning,    I,   in    and    from    them, 

:  principally  observe  and  learn  the  style  and  lan 
guage  ;  if  physicians,  1  upon  that  account  the 
rather  incline  to  credit  what  they  report  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  of  the  health  and  com- 

iilexions  of  princes,  of  wounds,  and  di.-eases  ;  if 
awyers,  we  are  from  them  to  take  notice  of  the 
controversies  of  riuht  and  title,  the  establish 
ment  of  laws  and  civil  government,  and  the 
like  ;  if  divines,  of  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
ecclesiastical  censures,  marriages  and  dispensa 
tions  ;  if  courtiers,  of  manners  and  ceremonies  ; 
if  soldiers,  of  the  things  that  belong  to  their 
trade,  and  principally  the  accounts  of  such 
|  actions  and  enterprizes  wherein  they  were  per- 
i  sonally  engaged  ;  and  if  ambassadors,  \ve  are 
to  observe  their  negotiations,  intelligences,  and 
practices,  and  the  manner  how  they  are  to  be 
carried  on. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  that  which  perhaps 
I  should  have  lightly  passed  over  in  another,  I 
dwelt  upon  and  maturely  considered  in  the 
history  writ  by  the  Seigneur  de  Langey/  (a 
man  well  versed  in,  and  of  very  great  judg 
ment  in  things  of  that  nature,)  that  is,  where 
after  having  given  a  narrative  of  the  line  oration 
Charles  V.  had  made  in  the  consistory  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of  Mascon 
and  the  Seigneur  du  Velly,  our  ambassadors 


5  See,  in  particular,  his  description  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Rhine.      De  lh-ll.   GttH.  iv.   17. 
ri  Horace,  Kpist.  xiv.  1. 
"  Martin  du  Bellay,  Seigneur  de  Langey.  See  his  Mem    v. 


' 
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there,  wherein  he  had  mixed  several  tart  and 
injurious  expressions  to  the  dishonour  of  our 
nation  ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  that  if  his  cap 
tains  and  soldiers  were  not  men  of  another 
kind  of  fidelity,  resolution,  and  sufficiency  in 
the  knowledge  of  arms,  than  those  of  the  king, 
he  would  immediately  go  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck  and  sue  to  him  for  mercy  (and  it  should 
seem  the  emperor  had  really  this,  or  a  very 
little  better,  opinion  of  our  military  men,  for  he 
afterwards,  twice  or  thrice  in  his  life,  said  the 
very  same  thing)  ;  as  also  that  he  challenged 
the  king  to  fight  him  in  his  shirt  with  rapier 
and  poniard,  in  a  boat  :  the  said  Sieur  de 
Langey,  pursuing  his  history,  adds  that  the 
forenamed  ambassadors,  sending  a  dispatch  to 
the  king  of  these  things,  concealed  the  greatest 


part,    and 


particularly  the  two  last  passages. 
At  which  I  could  not  but  wonder 
that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
an  ambassador  to  dispense  with 
any  thino;  which  he  ought  to  sig- 


A  question  whe 
ther  a  prince's 
ambassador 
ought    to    con-  ^  ^  ^ 

ceai  any  thing     nify  to    j^  niaster  especially  of 

from  him  of  his  •>  .  ,  .    J 

own  affairs.  so  great  importance  as  this,  co 
ming  from  the  mouth  of  such  a 
person,  and  spoken  in  so  great  an  assembly  5  and 
should  rather  conceive  it  had  been  the  servant's 
duty  faithfully  to  have  represented  to  him  the 
whole  and  naked  truth  as  it  passed,  to  the  end 
that  the  liberty  of  disposing,  judging  and  con 
cluding  might  have  remained  in  the  master ; 
for  either  to  conceal,  or  to  disguise  the  truth, 
for  fear  he  should  take  it  otherwise  than  he 
ought  to  do,  and  lest  it  should  prompt  him  to 
some  extravagant  resolution,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  leave  him  ignorant  of  his  affairs,  should 
seem,  methinks,  rather  to  belong  to  him  who  is 
to  give  the  law,  than  to  him  who  is  only  to 
receive  it ;  to  him  who  is  in  supreme  command, 
and  best  can  judge  of  his  own  interests,  and 
not  to  him  who  ought  to  look  upon  himself 
as  inferior,  not  only  in  authority,  but  in  pru 
dence  and  good  counsel.  At  any  rate,  I  for 
my  part  would  be  loth  to  be  so  served  in  my 
little  concerns. 

We  do  so  willingly  slip  the  collar  of  com 
mand,  upon  any  pretence  what 
ever,  and  are  so  ready  to  usurp 
dominion,  and  every  one  does  so 
naturally  aspire  to  liberty  and 
power,  that  no  advantage  what 
ever  derived  from  the  wit  or 
valour  of  those  he  employs  ought  to  be  so  dear 
to  a  superior  as  a  downright  and  implicit  obe 
dience.  To  obey  more  as  a  matter  of  discre 
tion  than  subjection  is  to  corrupt  the  office,  and 
to  subvert  the  power  of  command  ;  and  P.  Cras 
sus,  the  same  whom  the  Romans  reputed  five 
times  happy,1  at  the  time  when  he  was  consul 
in  Asia,  having  sent  to  a  Greek  engineer  to 
cause  the  greater  of  two  masts  of  ships,  that  he 
had  taken  notice  of  at  Athens,  to  be  brought 


1  In  that  he  was  very  rich,  most  noble,  most  eloquent, 
most  skilful  in  the  law,  and  the  highest  in  the  priesthood. — 
Aul.  GelL  i.  13. 


ng 


Not 
dear 
perior  than 
implicit  obe 
dience. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

OF    FEAR. 

Obstupui,  steteruntque  comae,  et  vox  faucibus  hsesit.2 

"  Aghast,  astonished,  and  struck  dumb  with  fear, 
I  stood:  like  bristles  rose  niy  stiffened  hair." 

I  AM  not  so  good  a  naturalist  (as  they  call  it3)  as 
to  discern  by  what  secret  springs 
fear  acts  in  us  ;  but  I  am  wise  ^"fL. 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  a 
strange  passion,  and  such  an  one  that  the  phy 
sicians  say  there  is  no  other  whatever  that 
sooner  dethrones  our  judgment  from  its  proper 
seat ;  which  is  so  true  that  I  myself  have  seen 
very  many  become  frantic  through  fear ;  and 
even  in  those  of  the  best  settled  temper,  it  is 
most  certain  that  it  begets  a  terrible  astonish 
ment  and  confusion  during  the  fit.  I  omit  the 
vulgar  sort,  to  whom  it  one  while  represents 
their  great  grandsires  risen  out  of  their  graves 


to  him,  to  be  employed  about  some  engine  of 
battery  he  had  a  design  to  make  ;  the  other, 
presuming  upon  his  own  science  and  sufficiency 
in  those  affairs,  thought  fit  to  do  otherwise  than 
directed,  and  to  bring  the  less :  as  being,  ac 
cording  to  the  rules  of  his  art,  more  proper  for 
the  use  to  which  it  was  designed.  But  Crassus, 
though  he  gave  ear  to  his  reasons  with  great 
patience,  caused  him  to  be  well  whipped  for 
his  pains,  valuing  the  interest  of  discipline  much 
more  than  that  of  the  thing  in  hand. 

Yet  we  may,  on  the  other  side,  consider  that 
so  precise  and  implicit  an  obedience  as  this  is 
only  due  to  positive  and  peremptory  commands. 
The  functions  of  an  ambassador  are  not  so  fixed 
and  precise  but  they  must,  in  the  various  and 
unforeseen  occurrences  and  accidents  that  may 
fall  out  in  the  management  of  a  negociation,  be 
wholly  left  to  their  own  discretion.     They  do 
not  simply  execute  the  will  of  their  master,  but 
by  their  own  wisdom  form  and  model  it  also ;    ; 
and  I  have  in  my  time  known  men  of  command   I 
who    have    been    checked    for   having    rather   ; 
obeyed  the  express  words  of  the  king's  letters 
than  the  necessity  of  the  affairs  they  had  in 
hand.     Men  of  understanding  do  yet  to  this   I 
day  condemn  the  custom  of  the  Kings  of  Persia,    | 
to  give  their  lieutenants  and  agents  so  little   | 
rein  that,  upon  the  least  arising  difficulties  they 
must  evermore  have  recourse  to  farther  com 
mands  ;    this   delay,    in   so   vast  an  extent  of 
dominion,  having  often  very  much  prejudiced 
their  affairs.     And  Crassus  writing  to  a  man 
whose  profession  it  was  best  to  understand  those 
things,   and  pre-acquainting  him  to  what  use 
this  mast  was  designed,  did  he  not  seem  to  con 
sult  his  advice,  and  in  a  manner  invite  him  to 
interpose  his  judgment? 


2  jEneid,  ii.  774. 

3  By    this  parenthesis,    it   would    appear  that  the    term 
naturalist  was  but  just  adopud  into  the  French  language. 
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in  their  shrouds,  another  while  hobgoblins, 
weir-wolves,  and  chimeras  ;  but  even  amongst 
soldiers  (a  sort  of  men  over  whom,  of  all  others, 
it  ought  to  have  the  least  power)  how  often  has 
it  converted  flocks  of  sheep  into  armed  squad 
rons,  reeds  and  bull-rushes  into  pikes  and 
lances,  friends  into  enemies,  and  the  French 
white  into  the  red  crosses  of  Spain  !  When 
Monsieur  de  Bourbon  took  the  city  of  Rome,1 
an  ensign,  who  \vas  on  guard  at  the  Bourg  St. 
Pierre,  \vas  sei/ed  with  such  a  fright,  upon  the 
first  alarm,  that  IK;  threw  himself  out  at  a 
breach  with  his  colours  upon  his  shoulder,  ran 
directly  upon  the  enemy,  thinking  he  \\as  re 
treating  toward  the  inward  defences  of  the 
city  ;  and,  with  much  ado,  seeing  MoiiMeurde 
Bourbon's  people,  who  thought  it  had  been  a 
sally  upon  them,  draw  up  to  receive  him.  at  last 
came  i<>  himself;  and  finding  his  error,  and 
then  facing  about,  retreated  full  speed  through 
tin'  same  breach  by  which  he  had  gone  out  ; 
but  not  until  he  had  lir.-t  blindly  advanced 
above  three  hundred  paces  into  the  open  field. 
It  did  not,  however,  fall  out  so  well  \\ith  Cap 
tain  Julius's  en>igu,  at  the  time  when  St.  Pol 
was  taken  from  u>  by  the  Count  de  Bures  and 
Monsieur  du  Heu  ;  tor  he,  being  so  scared  with 
fear  as  to  throw  himself  and  hi>  fellows  out  at 
a  port-hole,  was  immediately  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  enemy;'  and  in  the  same  siege  it  was  a 
verv  memorable  tear  that  so  seized,  contracted, 
and  froze  up  the  heart  of  a  young  gentleman, 
that  he  sunk  do\\  n  stone  dead  in  the  breach, 
without  any  manner  of  \\ound  or  hurt  at  all.' 
The  like  madness  sometimes  sei/es  on  a  whole 
multitude  ;  for  in  one  of  the  encounters  that 
Germanicus  had  with  the  (Jermans,  two  great 
parties  were  so  ama/ed  \\ith  fear  that  they  ran 
two  opposite  ways,  the  one  living  to  the  same 
place  from  which  the  other  set  out. '  Sometimes 
it  adds  wings  to  the  heels,  as  in  the  two  first 
cases,  and  sometimes  nails  them  to  the  ground, 
and  fetters  them  from  moving;  as  we  read  of 
the  Emperor  Theophilus,  who,  in  a  battle  he 
lost  against  the  Agarenes,  was  so  astounded 
and  stupitied  that  he  had  no  power  to  fl\  ; 
ddcu  paror  ctln in  (ntxilia  fonnidu. :'  "  so  much 
does  fear  dread  even  the  means  ot  safety  :" 
'till  such  time  as  Manuel,  one  of  the  principal 
commanders  of  his  army,  having  jogged  and 
shaken  him  so  as  to  rouse  him  out  of  his 
trance,  said  to  him,  ''  Sir,  if  you  will  not  follow 
me,  I  will  kill  you  ;  for  it  is  better  you  should 
lose  your  life  than,  by  being  taken,  lose  the 

empire."0  But  fear  does  then 
Four  sometimes  manifest  its  utmost  power  and 
incites  to  lies-  effect  when  it  throws  us  upon  a 
perate  valour.  valiant  despair,  having  before 

deprived  us  of  all  sense,  both  of 
duty  and  honour.  In  the  first  pitched  battle 
the  liomans  lost  against  Hannibal,  under  the 


Consul  Sempronius,  a  body  of  tan  thousand 
foot,  that  had  taken  a  fright,  seeing  no  other 
escape  for  their  cowardice,  went  and  threw 
themselves  headlong  upon  the  great  array  of 
the  enemy,  which,  with  wonderful  force  and 
fury,  they  charged  through  and  through,  and 
routed  with  a  very  great  slaughter  of  the  Car 
thaginians  ;  thus  purchasing  an  ignominious 
flight  at  the  same  price  they  might  have  done  a 
glorious  victory.7 

The  thing  in  the  world  I  a'm  most  afraid  of 
is  fear  ;  and  with  good  reason,  that  passion 
alone,  in  the  trouble  of  it,  exceed- 
i  ing  all  other  accidents.  "What  f^rsMpcr~ 
i  affliction  could  be  greater  or  more  other 
just  than  that  of  Pompey's  fol 
lowers  and  friends,  who,  in  his  ship,  were  spec 
tators  of  his  horrid  and  inhuman  murder  ?  Yet 
so  it  was  tl'at  the  fear  of  the  Egyptian  vessels 
.  they  saw  coming  to  board  them  possessed  them 
with  so  great  a  fear  that  it  is  observed,  they 
thought  of  nothing  but  calling  upon  the  ma 
riners  to  make  haste,  and,  by  force  of  oars,  to 
escape  away  ;  'till  being  arrived  at  Tyre,  and 
delivered  Jrom  the  apprehension  of  further 
danger,  they  then  had  leisure  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  loss  of  their  captain,  and  to 
give  vent  to  those  tears  and  lamentations  that 
the  other  more  prevalent  passion  had  'till 
then  suspended. 

ihi  ex  aninio  expectorat.9 


In  13-27.     Mem.  of  Mart,  (hi  Bellay,  iii. 

Mem.  of  William  d»  Bellay,  %iii.  3   M.  ib. 

Tacitus,  Annul,  i.  03. 


My  mind  \\itli  u' 
\\  as,  I'M  i   the  tim 


Such  as  have  been  well  banged  in  some 
skirmish  may  yet,  all  wounded  and  bloody  as 
they  are,  be  brought  on  again  the  next  day  to 
charge  :  but  Mich  as  have  once  conceived  a  good 
sound  fear  of  the  enemy  will  never  be  got  so 
much  as  to  look  him  in  the  face.  Such  as  are 
in  immediate  fear  of  losing  their  estates,  of 
banishment,  or  of  slavery,  live  in  perpetual 
anguish,  and  lose  all  appetite  and  repose ; 
whereas  such  as  are  actually  poor,  slaves  and 
exiles,  oft-times  live  as  merrily  as  men  in  a 
better  condition.  And  so,  many  people  who, 
impatient  of  the  perpetual  alarms  of  fear,  have 
hanged  and  drowned  themselves,  and  thrown 
themselves  from  precipices,  give  us  sufficiently 
to  understand  that  it  is  still  more  importunate 
and  insupportable  than  death  itself. 

The  ( i  reeks  recognise  another  kind  of  fear, 
exceeding  any  we  have  spoken  of  yet, — a  fear 
that  surprises  us  without  any  visible  cause,  by 
an  impulse  from  heaven  ;  so  that  whole  armies 
and  nations  have  been  struck  with  it.  Such  a 
one  was  that  which  brought  so  wonderful  a 
desolation  upon  Carthage,  where  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  voices  and  outcries  of  fear ; 
where  the  inhabitants  were  seen  to  sally  out  of 
their  houses  as  to  an  alarm,  and  there  to  charge, 


5  Quint.  Curt.  iii.  2.  fl  Zonaras,  iii. 

"   Livy,  xxi.  56.  *  Cicero,  Tuacul.  (Jucus.  iii. 

IJ  Eiinius,  upud  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Quccs.  iv.  8. 
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wound,  and  kill  one  another,  as  if  they  had 
been  enemies  come  to  surprise  their  city.  All 
things  were  in  disorder  and  fury,  till  with 
prayers  and  sacrifices  they  had  appeased  their 
gods.  And  this  is  that  they  call  a  panic  terror.1 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THAT  MEN  ARE  NOT  TO  JUDGE  OF   OUR  HAP 
PINESS  TILL  AFTER  DEATH. 

Scilicet  ultima  semper 

Expectanda  dies  hoiuini  est,  dicique  beatus, 
Ante  obituin  nemo  siipremaque  t'unera  debet.'2 

"  Till  man's  last  day  is  come,  we  should  not  dare 
Of  happiness  to  say  what  was  his  share  : 
Since  of  no  man  can  it  be  truly  said 
That  he  is  happy  'till  he  first  be  dead." 

I  EVERY  school-boy  knows  the  story  of  King 
I  Croesus,   to   this  purpose  : — that,  being  taken 
;  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  and  by  him  condemned  to 
i  die,  as  he  was  going  to  execution  he  cried  out, 
"  O  Solon !    Solon  !"    which   being   presently 
i  reported  to  Cyrus,  and  he  sending  to  enquire  of 
;  him  what  it  meant,  Croesus  gave  him  to  under- 
!  stand  that   he  now  found  the  warning  Solon 
|  had  formerly  given  him,  true  to  his  cost ;  which 
I  was,   "  That  men,  however  fortune  may  seem 
!  to  smile  upon  them,  could  never  be  said  to  be 
I  happy  'till  they  had  been   seen   to  pass  over 
the  last  day  of  their  lives ;  by  reason  of  the 
uncertainty  and  mutability  of  human  things, 
which  in  an  instant  are  subject  to  be  totally 
changed   into    a    quite    contrary    condition."3 
And  therefore  it  was  that  Agesilaus  made  answer 
to  one  that  was  saying  what  a  happy  man  the 
King  of  Persia  was,  to  come  so  young  to  so 
j  mighty  a  kingdom,    "  True,"  said  he,  "  but 
neither  was  Priam  unhappy  at  his  years."4     In 
a  short  space  of  time  kings  of  Macedon,  suc 
cessors  to  the  mighty  Alexander,  have  become 
joiners   and  scriveners   at  Home  ;   a  tyrant  of 
Sicily  a  pedant  at  Corinth  ;  a  conqueror  of  one 
I  half  of  the  world,  and  general  of  innumerable 
armies,   a  miserable  suppliant  to  the  rascally 
officers  of  a  king  of  Egypt !     So  much  did  the 
prolongation  of  five  or  six  months  of  life  cost 
the  great  and  noble   Pompey ;  and  no  longer 
since  than  our  fathers'  days,  Lodovico  Sforza, 
I  the  tenth  Duke  of  Milan,  at  whose  name  all 
Italy  had  so  long  trembled,  was  seen  to  die  a 
wretched  prisoner  at  Loches,5  not  till  he  had 
lived  ten   years  in  captivity,   which  was   the 
j   worst  part  of  his  fortune.     The  fairest  of  all 
|  queens,6  widow  to  the  greatest  King  in  Chris 
tendom,  has  she  not  just  come  to  die  by  the 
|   hand  of  an  executioner  ?     Unworthy  and  bar 
barous  cruelty  !   and  a  thousand  more  examples 
there  are  of  the  same  kind  ;  for  it  seems  that,  as 


storms  and  tempests  have  a  spite  against  the 
proud  and  towering  heights  of  our  lofty  castles, 
there  are  also  spirits  above  that  are  envious  of 
the  grandeurs  here  below. 

Usque  ade6  res  humanas  vis  abdita  qnsedam 
Obterit,  et  pulchros  fasces  saevasque  secures 
Proculcare,  hac  ludibrio  sibi  habere  videtur!7 

"  And  hence  we  fancy  unseen  powers  in  those 

Whose  force  and  will  such  strange  confusion  brings, 
And  spurns  aud  overthrows  our  greatest  kings." 

And  it  should  seem  also  that  fortune  some 
times  lies  in  wait  to  surprise  the  last  hour  of 
our  lives,  to  shew  the  power  she  has  in  a  mo 
ment  to  overthrow  what  she  has  been  so  many 
years  in  building,  making  us  cry  out  with 
Laberius,  Nimirum  hac  die  und  plus  vLri  mild 
quum  vivendum  fuit  :*  il  I  have  lived  longer  by 
this  one  day  than  I  ought  to  have  done." 
And  in  this  sense  the  good  advice  of  Solon  may 
reasonably  be  taken  ;  but  he  being  a  philoso 
pher,  with  which  sort  of  men  the  favours  and 
disgraces  of  fortune  stand  for  nothing,  either  to 
the  making  a  man  happy  or  unhappy,  and  with 
whom  grandeur  and  power  are  mere  accidents, 
almost  equally  indifferent,  I  am  apt  to  think  he 
had  some  further  aim,  and  that  his  meaning  was, 
that  the  very  felicity  of  life  itself,  which  de 
pends  upon  the  tranquillity  and  contentment  of 
a  well-descended  spirit,  and  the  resolution  and 
assurance  of  a  well-ordered  soul,  ought  never 
to  be  attributed  to  any  man  till  he  has  first 
been  seen  to  play  the  last,  and  doubtless  the 
hardest,  act  of  his  part,  because  there  may  be 
disguise  and  dissimulation  in  all  the  rest,  where 
these  fine  philosophical  discourses  are  only  put 
on,  or  where  accidents  not  touching  us  to  the 
quick,  give  us  leisure  to  maintain  the  same  sober 
gravity  ;  but  in  this  last  scene  of  death  and 
ourselves  there  is  no  more  counterfeiting,  we 
must  speak  plain,  and  must  discover  what  there 
is  of  pure  and  clean  in  the  bottom. 

Nam  verse  voces  turn  demuin  pectore  ab  imo 
Ejiciuntur,  et  eripitur  persona,  inanet  res. 9 

"  For  then  their  words  will  with  their  thoughts  concur, 
And,  all  the  mask  pulled  off,  show  what  they  were." 

Wherefore,  at  this  last,  all  the  other  actions 
of  our  life  ought  to  be  tried  and  sifted.  'Tis 
the  master-day,  'tis  the  day  that  is  judge  of  all 
the  rest,  "'tis  the  day,"  says  one  of  the  an 
cients,  "  that  ought  to  judge  of  all  my  foregone 
years."lc  To  death  do  I  refer  the  proof  of  the 
fruit  of  all  my  studies.  We  shall  then  see 
whether  my  discourses  came  only  from  my 
mouth  or  from  my  heart.  I  have  seen  many, 
by  their  death,  give  a  good  or  an  ill  repute  to 
their  whole  life.  Scipio,  the  father-in-law  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  in  dying  well,  wiped  aw7ay 
the  ill  opinion  that,  till  then,  every  one  had 


1  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  7 ;  and  Plutarch,  on  Ms  and  Osiris,  c.  8. 

2  Ovid,  Met.  iii.  137.  3  Herod,  i.  SO. 

4  Plutarch,  Apothcg.  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

5  In  Tuuraine,  under  Louis  XII.,  who  shut  him  up  there 
in  1500,  in  an  iron  cage,  which  was  still  to  be  seen  in  1778. 

6  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  mother  of  James  I.,  King 


of  England,  was  beheadt-d  in  this  kingdom,  by  order  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1587.  Montaigne  surely  wrote  this 
long  after  the  passage  in  the  following  chapter,  where  lie 
tells  ns  that  the  year  he  then  wrote  in  was  but  15/2;  but  we 
do  not  find  this  particular  in  the  quarto  edition  of  1588. 

7  Lucretius,  v.  1232.  B  Macrobius,  Saturnal.  ii.  7. 

9  Lucretius,  iii.  37.  10  Seneca,  Epist.  10 i. 
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conceived  of  him.1  Epaminondas  being  asked 
which  of  the  three  he  had  in  greatest  esteem, 
Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  or  himself,  "  You  must 
first  see  us  die,"  said  he,  "  before  that  question 
can  be  resolved  :"-  and,  in  truth,  lie  would  in 
finitely  wrong-  that  great  man  who  would  weigh 
him  without  the  honour  and  grandeur  of  his 
end.  God  has  ordered  these  things  as  it  has 
best  pleased  him.  I3ut  I  have,  in  my  time, 
seen  three  of  the  most  execrable  persons  that 
ever  I  knew  in  all  manner  of  abominable  living, 
and  the  most  infamous,  who  all  died  a  very 
regular  death,  and,  in  all  circumstances,  com 
posed  even  to  perfeetion.  There  are  brave  and 
fortunate  deaths:  I  have  seen  death  cut  the 
thread  of  the  progress  of  a  prodigious  ad 
vancement,  and  in  the  flower  of  its  increase, 
of  a  certain  person, :f  with  -n  glorious  an 
end  that,  in  my  opinion,  his  ambitious  and 
generous  designs  had  nothing  in  them  so 
high  and  great  as  was  their  interruption  ; 
and  he  arrived,  without  completing  his  course, 
at  the  place  to  which  his  ambition  pre 
tended,  with  greater  glory  and  grandeur  than 
he  could  himself  have  either  hoped  or  desired, 
and  anticipated  by  his  fall  the  name  and  power 
to  which  lie  had  aspired  by  perfecting  his 
career.  In  the  judgment  I  make  of  another 
man's  life,  1  ahvavs  ob-erve  how  he  earned 
himself  at  its  close  ;  and  the  principal  concern 
1  have  tor  my  own  is  that  J  may  die  hand 
somely,  that  is,  patiently  and  without  noise. 


CHAPTER     XIX. 

THAT    TO    STUDY     I'll  I  I.OSOI'II  V    IS    TO    LKAHN 
TO     DIK. 


CICERO 

What  is  th 
study  of 
philosophy 

from    UP. 


says  that  to  study  philosophy  is 
nothing  but  to  prepare  a  man's 
self  to  die. l  The  reason  of  which 
is  because  study  and  contempla 
tion  do,  in  some  sort,  withdraw 
,  and  deprive  us  of  our  soul,  and 
employ  it  separately  from  the  body,  which 
is  a  kind  of  discipline  of,  and  a  resemblance  of, 
death,  or  else  because  all  the  wisdom  and 
reasoning  in  the  world  does,  in  the  end,  con 
clude  in  this  point,  to  teach  us  not  to  fear  to 
die.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  either  our  reason 
does  grossly  abuse  us,  or  it  ought  to  have  no 
other  aim  but  our  contentment  only,  nor  to 

1  This  remark  is  taken,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  Seneca. 
It  is  a  pretty  long  passage,  but  so  curious  a  one  that  I 
cannot  help  transci  ibing  it  here.  Seneca,  desirous  to 
fortify  his  friend  against  the  terrors  of  death,  said  to  him, 
in  the  first  place,  "  I  should  prevail  on  you  with  more  ease 
were  I  to  show  that  not  only  heroes  have  despised  the  mo 
ment  of  the  soul's  departure  out  of  the  body,  but  that  even 
dastards  have,  in  this  matter,  equalled  those  of  the  greatest 
fortitude  of  mind."  And,  immediately  after,  he  adds, 
"  Even  like  that  Scipio,  the  father-in-law  of  Cn.  Pompey, 
who,  being  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  the  coast  of  Afiica, 
when  he  saw  his  ship  detained  by  the  enemy,  stabbed 
himself  with  his  own  sword  ;  and,  to  those  who  asked  him 
'  where  the  General  was,'  said,  'The  General  is  well.' 
This  word  equalled  him  to  his  superiors,  and  did  not  sufier 
the  glory  fatal  to  the  Scipios,  in  Africa,  to  be  interrupted. 


endeavour  any  thing  but,  in  sum,  to  make  us 
live  well,  and,  as  the  Holy  Scripture  says,5  at 
our  ease.  All  the  opinions  of  the  world  agree 
in  this,  that  pleasure  is  our  end, 
though  we  make  use  of  divers  Pleasure  the 
means  to  attain  unto  it ;  they  universal  aim. 
would  all  of  them  otherwise  be 
rejected  at  the  first  motion  ;  for  who  would 
give  ear  to  him  that  should  propose  affliction 
and  misery  for  his  end  .'  The  controversies  and 
disputes  of  the  philosophical  sects  upon  this 
point  are  merely  verbal ;  Transcurramus 
solcrtissimas  nugas.6  "  Let  us  skip  over  those 
learned  trilles."  There  is  more  in  them  of 
opposition  and  obstinacy  than  is  consistent  with 
so  -acred  a  profession  :  but  what  kind  of  person 
soe\i-r  man  takes  upon  him  to  personate,  he 
ever  mixes  his  own  part  with  it.  Let  the 
philosophers  say  what  they  will,  the  main  thing 
at  which  we  all  aim,  even  in  virtue  itself, 
is  pleasure.  It  plca-e-  me  to  rattle  in  their 
ears  this  word,  whieh  they  so  nauseate  to  hear  ; 
and,  it'  it  signify  some  supreme  pleasure  and 
excessive  delight,  it  is  more  due  to  the  assistance 
of  virtue  ihan  to  any  other  assistance  whatever. 
This  delight  for  being  more  g'ay,  more  sinewy, 
mure  robust,  and  more  manly,  is  only  more 
seriou-ly  volnptuou<,  and  we  ought  to  give  it 
the  name  of  pleasure  ;  a->  that  which  is  more 
benign,  gentle,  and  natural,  and  not  that  of 
\iguur,  from  which  we  have  derived  it. 

The  other  more  mean  and  sen-mil  part  of 
pleasure,  if  it  could  deserve  this  fair  name,  it 
ought  to  be  upon  the  account  of  concurrence, 
and  not  of  privilege  ;  I  find  it  less  exempt 
from  traverses  and  inconveniences  than  virtue 
itself;  and,  besides  that,  the  enjoyment  is  more 
momentary,  tluid.  and  frail  ;  it  has  its  watch- 
ings,  tiists,  and  labours,  even  to  sweat  and 
blood  ;  and,  moreover,  has,  particular  to  itself, 
so  many  several  sorts  of  sharp  and  wounding 
passions,  and  so  stupid  a  satiety  attending  it, 
as  are  equal  to  the  severest  penance.  And  we 
much  mistake  to  think  that  difficulties  serve  it 
for  a  spur  and  a  seasoning  to  its  sweetness,  as 
in  nature,  one  contrary  is  quickened  by  another; 
and  to  say,  when  we  come  to  virtue,  that  like 
consequences  and  difficulties  overwhelm  and 
render  it  austere  and  inaccessible ;  whereas, 
much  more  aptly  than  in  voluptuousness,  they 
ennoble,  sharpen,  and  heighten  the  perfect  and 
divine  pleasure  they  procure  us.  He  renders 
himself  unworthy  of  it  who  will  counterpoise 

It  was   a   great   task   to   conquer  Carthage,  but  a   harder  to 
conquer  death."     Seneca,  Epist.  24. 

2  Plutarch,  Apoth.  of  the  Ancient  Kings,  8fC. 

3  Montaigne  speaks   here   of  his  friend  Boetins,  at  whose 
death   he  was    present,  as    appears    by  a  speech  which  Mon 
taigne  caused    to    be    printed    at   Paris,  in  1.171 ,  wherein    he 
mentions  the   most  remarkable  particulars  of  JJoetius's  sick 
ness  and  death.     As   this  speech    does   honour  to   both  these 
eminent   friends,  and   is   become  very  scarce,  I  shall   insert 
it  hereafter. 

•'  Ti/sciit.  Qiiecs.  i.  31.  The  passage  is  a  translation  from 
J  the  P/tado  of  Plato. 

''  "  I  know  that  there  is  no  good  in  then),  but  for  a  man 
!  to  rejoice  and  do  good  in  this  life." — Ecclesiast.  iii.  12. 

6  Senec.  Epiat.  117. 
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2  Hor.  Od.  ii.  3,  25. 


3  Cic.  dc  Finib.  i,  IS. 


his  expense  with  the  fruit,  and  does  neither 
understand  the  blessing,  nor  how  to  use  it. 
Those  who  preach  to  us  that  the  quest  of  it  is 
craggy,  difficult,  and  painful,  but  the  fruition 
pleasant  and  grateful,  what  do  they  mean  by 
that,  but  to  tell  us  that  it  is  always  unpleasing? 
What  human  means  ever  attained  it  ?  the  most 
perfect  have  been  forced  to  content  themselves 
to  aspire  unto  it,  and  to  approach  it  only  with 
out  ever  possessing  it.  But  they  are  deceived, 
for  of  all  the  pleasures  we  know  the  very  pur 
suit  is  pleasant.  The  attempt  ever  relishes  of 
the  quality  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  directed, 
for  it  is  a  good  part  of,  and  consubstantial  with, 
the  effect.  The  felicity  and  beatitude  that 
glitters  in  virtue,  shines  throughout  all  her 
avenues  and  ways,  even  to  the  first  entry,  and 
utmost  pale  and  limits. 

Now,  of  all  the  benefits  that  virtue  confers 
upon  us,  the  contempt  of  death  is 
>f  deathtonePof  onc  °^  tne  greatest,  as  the  means 
he  principal  that  accommodates  human  life 
with  a  soft  and  easy  tranquillity, 
and  gives  us  a  pure  and  pleasant 
;aste  of  living,  without  which  all  other  pleasures 
would  be  extinct ;  which  is  the  reason  why  all 
;he  rules  of  philosophy  centre  and  concur  in 
;his  one  article.1  And  although  they  all,  in  like 
manner,  with  one  consent,  endeavour  to  teach 
is  also  to  despise  grief,  poverty,  and  the  other 
accidents,  to  which  human  life,  by  its  own 
nature  and  constitution,  is  subjected,  it  is  not, 
nevertheless,  with  the  same  earnestness,  as  well 
jy  reason  these  accidents  are  not  so  certain, 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  passing  over  their 
whole  lives  without  ever  knowing  what  poverty 
;  and  some  without  sorrow  or  sickness,  as 
Xenophilus,  the  musician,  who  lived  a  hundred 
and  six  years  in  a  perfect  and  continual  health  ; 
as  also,  because  at  the  worst,  death  can,  when 
ever  we  please,  cut  short  and  put  an  end  to  all 
of  these  inconveniences.  But  as  to  death  it 
s  inevitable. 

Omnes  eodem  cogimur  ;  omnium 
Versata  urna;  serins,  ocyus 

Sors  exiiura,  ei  nos  in  aeternum 
Exilium  impositura  cyinbie,'2 

"To  the  same  fate  we  all  must  yield  in  turn, 
Sooner  or  later,  all  must  to  the  urn  : 
When  Charon  calls  abroad,  we  must  not  stay, 
But  to  eternal  exile  sail  away." 

And   consequently,    if    it    frights   us,  'tis   a 
perpetual  torment,  and  for  which  there  is  no 
consolation  nor  redress.     There  is  no  way  by  [ 
which  we  can  possibly  avoid  it ;  it  commands 
all  points  of  the  compass:  we  may  continually  I 
turn  our  heads   this  wray  and    that,  and  pry  ' 
about  as  in  a  suspected   country ;    qucs  quasi 
saxum   Tantalo,  semper  impenaet  ;3    "  But   it 
ever,  like  Tantalus's  stone,    hangs   over   us." 

1  Omnis  humani  incommodi  expers  (says  Valerius  Maxi- 

us,  viii.  13,   in  Externis,  sect.  3.)  in  summo  perfectissimee 

splendore  doctrines  extinctus   est ;  i.e.,  After  having    lived 

free  from    every  human    ailment,    he    died    in   the    highest 

reputation  of  being  perfect  master  of  his  science. 


Our  courts  of  justice  often  send  back  condemned 
criminals  to  be  executed  upon  the  place  where 
the  fact  was  committed,  but  carry  them  to  all 
the  fine  houses  by  the  way  and  give  them  the 
best  entertainment  they  can. 

-  -  non  Siculse  dapes 
Dnlcem  elaborabunt  saporcm  ; 

Non  avium  citharseque  cantus 
Somnum  reducent.4 

"Choicest  Sicilian  dainties  cannot  please, 
Nor  yet  of  birds  or  harps  the  harmonies 
Once  charm  asleep,  or  close  their  watchful  eyes." 

Do  you  think  they  could  relish  it?  And 
that  the  fatal  end  of  their  journey  being  con 
tinually  before  their  eyes  would  not  alter  and 
deprave  their  palate  from  all  relish  of  these 
fine  things? 

Audit  iter  numeratque  dies,  spatioque  viarum 
Metitur  vitam,  torquetur  peste  futura.5 

"  He  time  and  space  computes  by  length  of  ways, 
Sums  up  the  number  of  his  few  sad  days; 
And  his  sad  thoughts,  full  of  his  fatal  doom, 
Have  room  for  nothing  but  the  blow  to  come." 

The  end  of  our  race  is  death,  'tis  the  neces 
sary  object  of  our  aim  :  if  it  frights  us,  how  is 
it  possible  to  advance  a  step  without  a  fit  of 
ague  ?  The  remedy  the  vulgar  use  is  not  to 
think  on't  :  but  from  what  "brutish  stupidity 
can  they  derive  so  gross  a  blindness  ?  He  must 
needs  bridle  the  ass  by  the  tail  : 

Qui  capife  ipse  suo  instituit  vestigia  retro.  c 

"  He  who  the  order  of  his  steps  has  laid 
To  light  and  natural  motion  retrograde." 

'Tis  no  wonder  if  he  be  often  trapped  in  the 
pitfall.  They  used  to  fright  people  with  the 
very  mention  of  death,  and  most  cross  them 
selves  as  if  it  were  the  name  of  the  devil  ;  and 
because  the  making  a  man's  will  is  in  reference 
to  dying,  not  a  man  will  be  persuaded  to  take 
a  pen  in  hand,  to  that  purpose,  till  the  physician 
has  passed  sentence  upon  him  and  totally  given 
him  over  ;  and  then,  betwixt  grief  and  terror, 
God  knows  in  how  fit  a  condition  of  under 
standing  he  is  to  do  it. 

The  Romans,  by  reason  that  this  poor 
syllable  death  was  observed  to  be  so  harsh  to 
the  ears  of  the  people,  and  the  sound  so  ominous, 
found  out  a  w:ay  to  soften  and  spin  it  out  by  a 
periphrasis,  and  instead  of  pronouncing  bluntly 
"  such  a  one  is  dead,"  to  say  "  such  a  one  has 
lived,"  or,  "  such  a  one  has  ceased  to  live.'' 
For,  provided  there  was  any  mention  of  life  in 
the  case,  though  'twas  past,  it  carried  yet  son»e 
sound  of  consolation.  And  from  them  It  is  that 
we  have  borrowed  our  expression  of  "  the  late 
Monsieur  such  a  one."  Peradventure,  as  the 
saying  is,  the  term  is  worth  the 
money.7  I  was  born  betwixt  JJrtha.nthor'a 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  the  last  of  February,  1533,  according 


»  Claudian  in  Ruf.  ii.  137. 


4  Hor.  Od.  iii.  1,  18. 

6  Lucret.  iv.  474, 

7  This    proverb  is   mostly   used   by  such   as,    having  bor 
rowed  money  for  a  long  term,  take  no  care  for  the  payment, 
flattering    themselves    that   something    will    happen,  in   the 
meantime,  for  their  benefit  or  discharge. 
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to  our  present  computation,  beginning  the  year 
the  first  of  January,1  and  it  is  now  just  fifteen 
days  since  I  was  complete  nine  and  thirty  years 
old  ;  I  make  account  to  live,  at  least,  as  many 
more.  In  the  mean  time,  to  trouble  a  man's 
self  with  the  thought  of  a  thing  so  far  off,  is  a 
senseless  foolery.  JJut,  after  all,  young  and 
old  die  after  the  very  same  manner,  and  no  one 
departs  out  of  life  otherwise  than  as  though  he 
had  just  before  entered  into  it  ;  neither  is  any 
so  old  and  decrepid,  who  lias  heard  of  Methu- 
salem,  that  does  not  think  he  has  yet  another 
twenty  years  of  constitution  good  at  lea-t. 
Fool  that  tliou  art,  who  has  a>>ured  unto  thee 
the  term  of  thy  life  ?  Thou  dependent  upon 
physicians,  and  their  old  wives'  tales,  but  rather 
consult  fact  and  experience,  and  the  fragility 
of  human  nature.  According  to  the  common 
course  of  tilings,  'tis  long  since  that  tliou 
livest  by  extraordinary  favour.  Thou  hast 
already  out-lived  the  ordinary  term  of  life,  and, 
to  convince  thyself  that  it  is  so,  reckon  up  thy 
acquaintance,  how  many  more  have  died  before 
they  arrived  at  thy  age,  than  have  attained  unto 
it  ;  and  of  those  who  have  ennobled  their  lives 
by  their  reno\\n,  take  but  an  account,  and  1 
dare  lay  a  wager  tliou  wilt  find  more  who  have 
died  before,  than  after,  five  and  thirty  years  of 
age.  It  is  full  both  of  reason  and  piety  too 
to  take  the  example  of  the,  human  existence  of 
Jesus  Christ  him.-elf,  \\lio  ended  his  lite  at 
three  and  thirty  years.  The  greatest  man  that 
ever  was,  who  was  no  more  than  man,  Alex 
ander,  died  also  at  the  same  age.  How  many 
several  ways  lias  death  to  surprise  us  ! 

Quid  (juisi|iie  vitet,  inn 
Cautimi  est  in  hora*.- 


iM  sh 
dantrt 


To  omit  fevers  and  pleurisies,  who  would  ever 
have  imagined  that  a  Duke  of  Brittany  should 
be  pressed  to  death  in  a  crowd,  as  that  Duke 
was  at  the  entry  of  Pope  Clement,  my  neigh 
bour,  into  Lyons  .':i  Have  we  not  seen  one  of 
our  Kings  killed  at  a  tilting  ;'  and  did  not  one 
of  his  ancestors  die  bv  the  justle  of  a  hog  .'•' 
/Eschylus,  being  threatened  with  the  fall  of  a 
house,  got  nothing  by  going  into  the  fields  to 
avoid  that  danger,  for  there  lie  was  knocked  on 
the  head  by  a  tortoise  falling  out  of  an  eagle's 
talons.0  Another  was  choaked  with  a  grape- 
stone.7  An  Emperor  was  killed  with  the 
scratch  of  a  comb,  in  combing  his  head  ; 


till  two  years  after. 

-  Horace,  Od.  xiii.  13. 

3  In  1305,  in  the  reign  of  PhTip  le  Bel.  Thi<  Duke  of 
Brittany  was  named  John  II.  The  Pope,  whom  Montaigne 
mentions  as  his  neighbour,  was  Beitrand  de  Cot,  Arch 
bishop  of  Bordeaux,  \\lio  was  elected  Pope  fifih  of  June, 
1305,  and  took  the  title  of  Clement  V. 

1  Henry  II.  of  France,  mortally  wounded  in  a  tournament 
by  the  Count  de  Montgomery,  one  of  the  captains  of  his 
guards. 


/Ernilius  Lepidus  with  a  stumble  at  his  own 
threshold  ;s  Aufidius,  with  a  justle,  against 
the  door,  as  he  entered  the  council-chamber. 
And,  in  the  very  embrace  of  women,  Cornelius 
(iallus,  the  Praetor  ;  Tigillinus,  captain  of  the 
watch  at  Rome ;  Ludovico,  son  of  Guido  de 
(ionxaga,  Marquis  of  Mantua;  and  a  still 
worse  example,  Speusippus,  a  platonick  philo 
sopher  ;'-'  and  one  of  our  Popes.  The  poor  Judge 
Bibius,  in  the  eight  days'  reprieve  he  had  given 
a  criminal,  was  himself  caught  hold  of,  his  own 
reprieve  of  life  being  expired.10  And  Caius 
Julius,  the  physician,  while  anointing  the  eyes 
of  a  patient,  had  death  close  his  own  ;"  and  if 
I  may  bring  in  an  example  of  my  own  blood, 
a  brother  of  mine,  Captain  St.  Martin,  a  young 
man  of  three  and  twenty  years  old,  who  had 
already  u'iven  sufficient  testimony  of  his  valour, 
playing  a  match  at  tennis,  received  a  blow  of 
a  ball  a  little  above  his  right  ear,  which,  though 
it  was  without  any  manner  or  sign  of  wound, 
or  depression  of  the  skull,  and  though  he  took 
no  great  notice  of  it,  nor  so  much  as  sat  down 
to  repose  himself,  he  nevertheless  died  within 
five  or  six  hours  after,  of  an  apoplexy  occa 
sioned  by  that  blow. 

Which  so  frequent  and  common  examples 
pas-ing  every  day  before  our  eyes,  how  is  it 
possible  a  man  should  disengage  himself  from 
the  thought  of  death  ;  or  avoid  fancying  that 
it  has  us  even  moment  by  the  collar  /  What 
matter  is  it.  you  will  say,  which  \\<\\  it  comes 
to  pass,  provided  a  man  does  not  terrify  himself 
with  the  expectation  .'  Tor  my  part,  I  am  of 
this  mind,  and  by  whatever  means  one  could 
shield  ones-self  from  the  blow,  were  it  under  a 
calf's  skin,  I  am  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  it| 
for  all  I  want  is  to  pass  my  time  pleasantly 
and  at  my  ease,  and  the  recreations  that  most 
contribute  to  it  I  take  hold  of;  as  to  the  rest, 
as  little  glorious  and  exemplary  as  you  would 
desire. 

Pni'tnleriin     *     *     *     delirus  iner?<jue  vidcri, 
DSIIII  mea  delectc.ft  mala  me,  vel  drimjuu  fallant, 
Quam  sipere,  et  ringi.1- 

"  As  fool,  or  sluggard,  let  me  ceiisnrM  he. 
Whilst  either  fault  does  please  or  cozen  me, 
K.iiher  than  be  thought  wise,  and  feel  the  smart 
Oi  a  perpetual  aching  anxious  heart." 

But  'tis  folly  to  think  of  doing  any  tiling  that 
way.  People  go  and  come,  and  dance  and 
gad  about,  and  not  a  word  of  death.  All  this 
is  very  fine  while  it  lasts,  but  when  death  does 
come  either  to  themselves,  or  their  wives,  or 

•'  Philip,  or  a?  some  say,  Lewis  VII.,  son  of  Louis  le 
Gros,  who  was  crowned  in  the  life  time  of  his  father. 

c  Val.  Max.  ix.  12. 

"  Anacreon.     See  Val.  Max.  ix.  12. 

8  Pliny,   Ndt.   H.  vii.    33.,    whence    are    also    taken    the 
following  instances. 

9  Tertnllian   mentions   this  in    hi?  Apologetics,  c.  40.,  but 
without  absolutely  affirming  it.       Diogenes  Laertins  says,  on 
the  contrary,  that  being   shattered  with  a  violent  palsy,  and 
broken    down    with   the    weight   of   old    age    and  vexation, 
Speusippus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 

1°  Pliny,  vii.  53.     "   Id.  Ib.     '-'  Horace,  Ejiis.  ii.  2,  110. 
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their  children,  or  their  friends,  surprising  them 
at  unawares,  unprepared,  then  what  torments, 
what  outcries,  what  madness  and  despair 
overwhelm  them  !  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing 
so  subdued,  so  changed,  and  so  confounded  ? 
A  man  must,  therefore,  make  himself  more 
early  ready  for  it ;  and  this  brutish  negligence, 
even  could  it  lodge  in  the  brain  of  any  man  of 
sense,  which  I  think  utterly  impossible,  sells  us 
its  merchandize  too  dear.  Were  it  an  enemy 
that  could  be  avoided,  I  would  then  advise  to 
borrow  arms,  even  of  cowardice  itself,  to  that 
effect.  But  seeing  it  is  not,  and  that  it  will 
catch  you  as  well  flying  and  playing  the  poltroon, 
as  standing  to  it,  like  a  man  of  honour : 

Mors  et  fngacem  perscqnitiir  virum, 
Nee  parcit  imbellis  juventse 
Poplitibus  timidoque  tergo.1 

"  No  speed  of  foot  can  rob  death  of  his  prize, 
He  cuts  the  hamstrings  of  the  man  that  flies; 
Nor  spares  the  fearful  stripling's  back  who  start; 
To  run  beyond  the  reach  of  's  mortal  darts." 

And  seeing  that  no  temper  of  arms  is  of  proof 
to  secure  us, — 

Ille  licet  ferro,  cantus  se  condat  et  a>re, 
Mors  tamen  inclusum  protrahet  inde  capnt  ;2 
"  Shield  thee  with  steel  or  brass,  advised  by  dread, 
Death  from  the  casque  will  pull  thy  cautious  head  ;" 

let  us  learn  bravely  to  stand  our  ground  and 
fight  him.  And,  to  begin  to  deprive  him  of  the 
greatest  advantage  he  has  over  us,  let  us  take 
a  way  quite  contrary  to  the  common  course. 
Let  us  disarm  him  of  his  strangeness  ;  let  us 
converse  and  be  familiar  with  him,  and  have 
nothing  so  frequent  in  our  thoughts  as  death  : 
let  us,  upon  all  occasions,  represent  him  in  all 
his  most  dreadful  shapes  to  our  imagination. 
At  the  stumbling  of  a  horse,  at  the  falling  of  a 
tile,  at  the  least  prick  of  a  pin,  let  us  presently 
consider,  and  say  to  ourselves,  "  Well,  and 
what  if  it  had  been  death  itself?"  And  there 
upon  let  us  encourage  and  fortify  ourselves : 
let  us  evermore,  amidst  our  jollity  and  feasting, 
keep  the  remembrance  of  our  frail  condition 
before  our  eyes,  never  suffering  ourselves  to  be 
so  far  transported  with  our  delights  but  that  we 
have  some  intervals  of  reflecting  upon  and  con 
sidering  how  many  several  ways  this  jollity  of 
ours  tends  to  death,  and  with  how  many  traps 
it  threatens  us.  The  Egyptians  were  wont  to 
do  after  this  manner,  who,  in  the  height  of 
their  feasting  and  mirth,  caused  a  dried  skeleton 
of  a  man  to  be  brought  into  the  room  to  serve 
for  a  memento  to  their  guests.3 

Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supremum, 
Grata  superveniet,  quse  non  sperabilur,  hora.4 

"  Think  every  day,  soon  as  the  day  is  past, 
Of  thy  life's  date  that  thou  hast  lived  the  last  ; 
The  next  day's  joyful  light  thine  eyes  shall  see, 
As  unexpected,  will  more  welcome  be." 

Where  death  waits  for  us  is  uncertain  ;  let 
us  every  where  look  for  him.     The  premedita- 


1  Horace,  Od.  in.  2,  14.          2  Propertius,  iii.  18.  25. 

3  Herod,  ii.  78. 

4  Horace,  Epist.  i.  4,  13. 


tion  of  death  is  the  premeditation  of  liberty ; 
he  who  has  learnt  to  die  has  forgot  what  it  is 
to  be  a  slave.  There  is  nothing  of  evil  in  life 
for  him  who  rightly  comprehends  that  the  loss 
of  life  is  no  evil  |  to  know  how  to  die  delivers 
us  from  all  subjection  and  constraint.  Paulus 
^Emilius  answered  him  whom  the  miserable 
King  of  Macedon,  his  prisoner,  sent  to  intreat 
him  that  he  would  not  lead  him  in  his  triumph, 
"  Let  him  make  that  request  to  himself."5 

In  truth,  in  all  things,  if  nature  do  not  help 
a  little,  it  is  very  hard  for  art  and  industry  to 
perform  anything  to  purpose.  I  am,  in  my 
own  nature,  not  melancholy,  but  thoughtful  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  I  have  more  continually 
entertained  myself  withal  than  the  imaginations 
of  death,  even  in  the  gayest  and  most  wanton 
time  of  my  life  ; — 

Jiicimdum  cum  ffitas  florida  ver  ageret.6 
"  When  that  my  youth  rolled  on  in  pleasant  spring." 

In  the  company  of  ladies,  and  in  the  height 
of  mirth,  some  have  perhaps  thought  me  pos 
sessed  with  some  jealousy,  or  meditating  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  some  imagined  hope,  whilst 
I  was  only  entertaining  myself  with  the  re 
membrance  of  some  one  surprised  a  few  days 
before  with  a  burning  fever,  of  which  he  died, 
returning  from  an  entertainment  like  this,  with 
his  head  full  of  idle  fancies  of  love  and  jollity, 
as  mine  was  then,  and  that,  for  aught  I  knew, 
the  same  destiny  was  attending  me. 

Jam  fuerit,  neque  post  iinqnam  revocare  licebit.7 

"  He  who  of  late  a  being  had  'mong-'t  men, 
Is  gone,  and  ne'er  to  be  recalled  again." 

Yet  did  not  this  thought  wrinkle  my  forehead 
any  more  than  any  other.  No  doubt  it  is  im 
possible  but  we  must  feel  a  sting  in  such  imagi 
nations  as  these,  at  first ;  but  with  often  revolving 
them  in  a  man's  mind,  and  having  them  frequent 
in  our  thoughts,  they  at  last  become  so  familiar 
as  to  be  no  trouble  at  all.  Otherwise  I,  for  my 
part,  should  be  in  a  perpetual  fright  and  frenzy ; 
for  never  man  was  so  distrustful  of  his  life,  never 
man  so  indifferent  for  its  duration.  Neither 
health,  which  I  have  hitherto  ever  enjoyed 
very  strong  and  vigorous,  and  very  seldom  in 
terrupted,  prolongs,  nor  sickness  contracts,  my 
hopes.  Every  minute  methinks  'tis  about  to 
escape  me ;  and  it  eternally  runs  in  my  mind 
that  what  may  be  done  to-morrow  may  be  done 
to-day.  Hazards  and  dangers  do  in  truth  little 
or  nothing  hasten  our  end  ;  and  if  we  consider 
how  many  more  remain  and  hang  over  our 
heads  beside  the  misfortune  that  immediately 
threatens  us,  we  shall  find  that  the  sound  and 
the  sick,  those  that  are  abroad  at  sea  and  those 
that  sit  by  the  fire  ;  those  that  are  in  the  wars, 
and  those  that  sit  idle  at  home,  are  the  one  as 
near  it  as  the  other :  Nemo  altero  fragilior  est, 
nemo  in  crastinum  t>ui  certlor*  "  No  man 


5  Pint,  in  vita,  c.  17.     Cicero,  Tusc.  Quas.  v.  40. 

f>  Catullus,  Ixviii.  W.  7  Lucret.  iii.  928. 

8  Senec.  Epist.  91. 
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is  more  frail  than  another,  nor  more  certain  of 
the  morrow.  For  any  thing  I  have  to  do  before 
I  die,  the  longest  leisure  would  appear  too  short, 
were  it  but  an  hour's  business  1  had  to  do. 

A  friend  of  mine,  the  other  day,  turning  over 
my  table-book,  found  in  it  a  memorandum  of 
something  I  would  have  done  after  my  decease  ; 
whereupon  I  told  him,  as  was  really  true, 
that,  though  I  was  no  more  than  a  league's 
distance  from  my  own  house,  and  merry  and 
well,  yet  when  that  thing  came;  into  my  head  I 
made  'haste  to  write  it  down  there,  beean-e  I 
was  not  certain  to  live  till  I  came  home.  As 
a  man  that  am  eternally  brooding  over  my  own 
thoughts,  and  who  conline  them  to  my  own 
particular  concerns,  I  am  at  all  hours  as  well 
prepared  as  I  am  ever  like  to  be;  and  death, 
whenever  he  shall  come,  can  bring  nothing 
along  with  him  1  did  not  expect  long  before. 
We  should  always  (as  near  as  we  can  )  be  booted 
and  spurred,  and  ready  to  go,  and,  above  all 
things,  take  care  at  that  time  to  have  no 
business  with  any  one  but  ones-self. 

Quid   hrevi  fortes   j.ieiil.imur  ivvo 
Multafi 

"   Why  cnt'st  tlioii  out  such  ini-htN   work,  v.un  in;in  ? 
\VIHIM-  life's  short  date  's  comprised  in  one  poor  -pan  ?" 

For  we  shall  then  find  work  enough  to  do, 
without  any  nerd  of  addition.  (  hie  complains, 
more  than  of  death,  that  he  is  thereby  pre 
vented  of  a  glorious  victory  ;  another  that  he 
must  die  before  he  has  married  his  daughter,  or 
settled  and  educated  his  children  ;  a  third  seems 
only  troubled  that  he  iniir-t  h»e  the  society  of 
his  wife:  a  fourth  the  conversation  of  his  son, 
as  the  principal  concerns  of  his  being.  For  my 
part  I  am,  thanks  be  to  (iod,  at  this  instant  in 
such  a  condition  that  1  am  ready  to  dislodge, 
whenever  it  shall  please  him,  without  any 
manner  of  regret.  I  disengage  myself  through 
out  from  all  worldly  relations:  my  leave  is  soon 
taken  of  all  but  myself.  Never  did  any  one 
prepare  to  bid  adieu  to  the  world  more  'abso 
lutely  and  purely,  and  to  >hake  hands  with  all 
manner  of  interest  in  it,  than  I  expect  to  do. 
The  deadest  deaths  are  the  best.'-1 


--  miser  !    () 
I'na  dies  infest 


iser:  faiimt)  nmnia  ademit 
mihi  tot  privmia  vitav1 
"  \\  retch  that  1  am     they  cry)  one  fatal  day 
So  many  joys  of  lite  has  snatched  awaj." 


And  the  builder, 

--  manent  (says  he)  opera  interrnpta,  minreque 
Murorum  ingentes,  lequataque  machina  coelo.1 
'•  The  mounds,  the  works,  the  walls  neglected  lie, 

Short  of  their  promised  height,  that  seemed  to  threat 
the  sky." 

A  man  must  design  nothing  that  will  require  so 
much  time  to  the  finishing,  or  at  least  with  no 


1  Horace,  Od,  ii.  10,  17. 

2  Death  is  here  considered  as  the  introduction  and  actual 
passage  to  a  state  of  insen-ibility  which  puts  a  period  to  our 
life.      The  more  silently  and  rapidly  we  arrive  to  that  state 
the  less  ought  the  passage  to  terrify  us.     This  comes  up  very 
near  to  the  import    of  that  bold  and  enigmatical  expres-ion 
of   Montaigne,  viz.  "That  the  deadest  deaths  are  the  best." 


such  passionate  desire  to  see  it  brought  to  a 
conclusion.     We  are  born  to  action. 

Cum  moriar,  medium  solvar  et  inter  opus.5 

"  When  death  shall  come,  he  me  will  find 
Engaged  on  something  I've  design'd." 

1  would  always  have  a  man  to  be  doing,  and 
i  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  to  extend  and  spin  out 
the  oihces  of  life ;  and  then  let  death  take 
me  planting  cabbages,  but  without  any  careful 
thought  of  him,  and  much  less  of  my  garden's 
not  being  finished.  I  saw  one  die,  who,  at  his 
last  gasp,  seemed  to  be  concerned  at  nothing 
so  much  as  that  destiny  Mas  about  to  cut  the 
thread  of  a  hi-tory  he  was  then  compiling, 
when  he  was  got  no  farther  than  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  of  our  kings. 


innt,  nee  tibi  earum 
iprr  niM'let  iina/' 

U,  "  ••'  ve  no  more 


We  should  di>char<re  ourx-lvcs  from  these  vulgar 

|  and    hurtful    humours    and    concerns.      To   this 

purpose  it  was  that  men  first  put  the  places  of 

sepulture,    the    dormitories    of   the   dead,    near 

i  adjoining  to  tin-  churche-,  and  in  the  most  fre- 

j  quented  places  of  the   cit\ ,    to   accustom   (says 

I.\  cnpj;n> )    the    common    people,    women,    and 

children,  that  they  should  not  be  startled  at  the 

>ight  of  a  dead  corpse  ;   ;ind  to  the  end  that  the 

continual  si^ht    of  bones,    graves,   monuments, 

and  funeral  obsequies,  should  keep  us  in  mind 

of  our  frail  condition." 

Quint-Ham  cxh 
.Mo,  olim,  et  n 
Certantum  fen 
Pocula,  resneri 


i -i-  noil  parco  sanmune  mensis." 

'T\%as  therefore  that  the  ancients  at  their  feasts 
\S  illi  tragic  slaughter  used  to  treat  their  guests  ; 
Making  their  fencer.-,  with  their  utmost  spite, 
Skill,  force,  and   tiny  in   (heir  presence  fi<;ht  ; 
Till  stream?  of  Mood  .,'erllouM  the  spacious  hall, 
Crim.-'ning  their  tables,  drinking-cups,  and  all." 

i  And  as  the    Egyptians  after   their  feasts  were 
wont    to    present    the    company    with    a   great 
:  image  of  death,  by  one  that  cried  out  to  them, 
i  '<  Drink  and  be  merry,  for  such  shalt  thou  he 
when  thou  art  dead  ;"  so  it  is   my  custom  to 
have   death   not   only   in  my  imagination,   but 
I  continually  in  my  mouth.      Neither  is  there  any 
thing  of  which  I  am  so  inquisitive,  and  delight 
to    inform    myself,    as    the    manner    of    men's 
|  deaths,  their  words,   looks,  and  gestures ;  nor 
i  any  places  in  history  I  am  so  intent  upon  ;  and 
it  is  manifest  enough,  by  my  crowding  in   ex 
amples  of  this  kind,  that  I  have  a  particular 
fancy  for  that  subject.     If  I  were  a  writer  of 
books,  I  would  compile  a  register,  with  a  com 
ment,  of  the  various  deaths  of  men  ;   and  it 


3   Liicret.  iii.  Jill. 

1  JEneid,  iv.  88.     The  text  has  pendent. 

5  Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  10.  30.  *  Lucret. 

"  Plutarch,  in  rita. 

8  Silius  Italicus,  ii.5l. 
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t  is  of  great 
(Wantage  to 
hinkof  deatl 
>eforehand. 


could  not  but  be  useful,  for  he  who   should 
;each  men  to  die  would  at  the  same  time  teach 
hem  to  live.     Dicearchus  made  one,  to  which 
le  gave  some  such  title  ;  but  it  was  designed 
"or  another  and  less  profitable  end.1     Perad- 
venture  some  one  may  object,  and  say  that  the 
pain  and  terror  of  dying  indeed 
does  so  infinitely  exceed  all  man 
ner  of  imagination  that  the  best 
fencer  will  be   quite  out  of  his 
play  when  it  comes  to  the  push. 
But,  let  them  say  what  they  will,  to  premedi- 
ate  it  is  doubtless  a  very  great  advantage  ;  and 
esides,  is  it  nothing  to  get  so  far,  at  least,  with- 
ut  any  visible  disturbance  or  alteration  ?     But 
moreover   Nature   herself  does  assist  and  en- 
ourage  us.     If  the  death  be  sudden  and  vio- 
ent,  we  have  not  leisure  to  fear  ;  if  otherwise, 
find  that  as  I  engage  further  in  my  disease,  I 
aturally  enter  into  a  certain  loathing  and  dis- 
lain  of  life.     I  find  I  have  much  more  ado  to 
iigest  this  resolution  of  dying  when  I  am  well 
n   health   than  when    sick,  languishing    of  a 
ever  ;  and  by  how  much  I  have  less  to  do  with 
he  comforts  of  life,  I  even  begin  to  lose  the 
•elish  and  pleasure  of  them,  and  by  so  much  I 
ook  upon  death  with  less  terror  ;  which  makes 
me  hope  that  the  further  I   remove  from  the 
irst,  and  the  nearer  I  approach  to  the  latter, 
'.  shall  sooner  strike  a  bargain,  and  with  less 
mwillingness  exchange  the  one  for  the  other. 
And,  as  I  have  experienced  in  other  occurrences 
,vhat  Cffisar  says,  "  That  things  often  appear 
greater  to  us  at  a  distance  than  near  at  hand/'2 
'.  have  found  that,  being  well,  I  have  had  dis- 
}ases  in  much  greater  horror  than  when  really 
afflicted  with  them.     The  vigour  wherein  I  now 
*rn,  and  the  jollity  and  delight  wherein  I  now 
ive,   make    the   contrary  estate    appear  in  so 
jreat  a  disproportion  to  my  present  condition, 
;hat  by  imagination  I  magnify  and  make  those 
nconveniences  twice  greater  than  they  are,  and 
apprehend  them  to  be  much  more  troublesome 
than  I  find  them  really  to  be,  when  they  lie  the 
most  heavy  upon  me,  and  I  hope  to  find  death 
he  same. 

Let  us  but  observe  in  the  ordinary  changes 
ui(l  declinations  our  constitutions  daily  suffer, 
low  nature  deprives  us  of  all  sight  and  sense 
>f  our  bodily  decay.  What  remains  to  an  old 
nan  of  the  vigour  of  his  youth  and  better  days? 

Heu  !  senibus  vitse  portio  quanta  manet!3 

"  Alas  !  how  small  a  part  of  life's  short  stage 
Remains  to  travellers  advanced  in  age  !" 

Csesar,  to  an  old  weather-beaten  soldier  of  his 
guards,  who  came  to  ask  him  leave  that  he 
night  kill  himself,  taking  notice  of  his  withered 
>ody  and  decrepid  motion,  pleasantly  answered, 
'  Thou  fanciest,  then,  that  thou  art  yet  alive  !"4 
Should  a  man  fall  into  the  aches  and  impo- 


1  Cicero,  deOffic.  ii.  5. 

2  De  Bella  Gallico,  vii.  89. 

3  Maximian,  Eleg.  i.  16  ;  Ex.  Pseudo-Gallus. 


tencies  of  age  from  a  sprightly  and  vigorous 
youth,  on  the  sudden,  I  do  not  think  humanity 
capable  of  enduring  such  a  change.  But  na 
ture  leading  us  by  the  hand  an  easy,  and,  as  it 
were,  an  insensible  pace,  little  by  little,  step  by 
step,  conducts  us  gently  to  that  miserable  con 
dition,  and  by  that  means  makes  it  familiar  to 
us,  so  that  we  perceive  not,  nor  are  sensible  of 
the  stroke  then,  when  our  youth  dies  in  us, 
though  it  be  really  a  harder  death  than  the 
final  dissolution  of  a  languishing  body,  which  is 
only  the  death  of  old  age ;  forasmuch  as  the 
£(11  is  not  so  great  from  an  uneasy  being  to 
none  at  all,  as  it  is  from  a  sprightly  and  florid 
being  to  one  that  is  unwieldy  and  painful. 
The  body,  when  bowed  beyond  its  natural 
spring  of  strength,  has  less  force  either  to  rise 
with,  or  support,  a  burthen  ;  and  it  is  with  the 
soul  the  same,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  to 
raise  her  up  firm  and  erect  against  the  power 
of  this  adversary.  For  as  it  is  impossible  she 
should  ever  be  at  rest  or  at  peace  within  herself 
whilst  she  stands  in  fear  of  it,  so  if  she  once  can 
assure  herself,  she  may  boast  (which  is  a  thing, 
as  it  were,  above  human  condition)  that  it  is 
impossible  that  disquiet,  anxiety,  or  fear,  or  any 
other  disturbance,  should  inhabit  or  have  any 
place  in  her. 

Non  vnltiis  instantis  tyranni 

Mente  qnatit  solida:  neqne  Anster 
Dux  inquieti  turbidns  Ad  rite, 
Nee  fuliiiinauiis  magna  Jovis  inarms.5 

"  A  soul  well  settled  is  not  to  be  shook 

With  an  incensed  tyrant's  threat'ning  look ; 

Nor  can  loud  Anster  once  that  heart  dismay, 

The  iiifning  Prince  of  stormy  Adria; 

Nor  yet  th'  uplifted  hand  of  mighty  Jove, 

Though  charg'd  with  thunder,  such  a  temper  move." 

She  is  then  become  sovereign  of  all  her  lusts  and 
passions,  mistress  of  necessity,  shame,  poverty, 
and  all  the  other  injuries  of  fortune.  Let  us 
therefore,  as  many  of  us  as  can,  get  this  advan 
tage,  which  is  the  true  and  sovereign  liberty 
here  on  earth,  and  that  fortifies  us  wherewithal 
to  defy  violence  and  injustice,  and  to  contemn 
prisons  and  chains. 

- — •  in  mariiois  et 

Compedibns,  SJGVO  te  sub  custode  tenebo. 
Ipse  Dens,  simul  atque  volam,  me  solvet.     Opinor, 
Hoc  sentit :  moriar;  Mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est.G 

"  '  With  bolts  and  chains  I'll  load  thy  hands  and  feet, 
And  to  a  surly  keeper  thee  commit.' — 
But  let  him  show  his  worst  of  cruelly, 
The  gods  propitious  soon  will  set  me  free; 
By  death  release  me,  that  full  comfort  brings, 
For  death  's  the  utmost  term  of  human  tilings." 

Our  very  religion  itself  has  no  surer  human 
foundation  than  the  contempt  of  The  conte)npt 
death.  Not  only  the  argument  of  death  a  cer- 
of  reason  invites  us  to  it,— for  ^"J^f ion 
why  should  we  fear  to  lose  a 
thing  which,  being  lost,  can  never  be  missed 
or  lamented? — but,  also,  seeing  that  we  are 


4  Seneca,  Epist.  77. 

*  Horat.  Od.  iii.  3.  3. 
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threatened  by  so  many  sorts  of  deaths,  is  it  not 
infinitely  worse  eternally  to  fear  them  all  than 
once  to  undergo  one  of  them  ?  And  what 
matter  is  it  when  it  shall  happen,  since  it  is 
inevitable  once;  ?  To  him  that  told  Socrates, 
"  The  thirty  tyrants  have  sentenced  thee  to 
death"- — "  And  nature  them,"  said  he.1  AVhat 
a  ridiculous  thing  it  is  to  trouble-  and  afHict 
ourselves  about  taking  the  only  step  that  is  to 
deliver  us  from  all  misery  and  trouble  !  As  our 
birth  brought  us  the  birth  of  all  things,  so  in 
our  death  is  the  death  of  all  things  included. 
And  therefore  to  lament  and  take  on  that  we 
shall  nor  be  alive  a  hundred  years  hence  is  the 
same  folly  as  to  be  sorry  we  were  not  alive  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Death  is  the  beginning  of 
another  life.  So  did  we  weep,  and  so  much  it 
cost  us  to  enter  into  this,  and  so  did  we  put  oil' 
our  former  veil  in  entering  into  it.  Nothing 
can  be  grievous  that  is  but  once  ;  and  is  it 
reasonable  so  long  to  tear  a  thing  that  will  so 
soon  be  dispatched  .'  A  long  life  and  a  short 
arc  by  death  made  all  one  ;  tor  there  is  no  ]on<^ 
nor  short  to  things  that  are  no  more.  Aristotle 
tells  us  that  there  are  certain  little  1  leasts  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Hypanis  that  never  live 
above  a  day  :  they  which  die  at  eight  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  die  in  their  youth,  and 
those  that  (lit;  at  five  in  the  evening  in  their 
extremes!  age.-  "U'hich  of  us  would  not  laugh 
to  see  this  moment  of  continuance  put  into  the 
consideration  of  weal  or  woe  !  Yet  the  mo^t, 
and  the  least  of  ours,  in  compari-on  of  eternity, 
or  even  to  the  duration  of  mountains,  rivers, 
stars,  trees,  nay,  of  some  animals,  is  no  less 
ridiculous.3  But  Nature  compels  us  to  it  : 

<•  ( io  out  of  this  world,"  says  she, 
Death  a  part  of  «  iis  y()u  entered  it;  the  same 
miiver>Le.Uf  passage  you  made1  from  death  to 

life,  without  passion  or  fear,  the 
same,  after  the  same  manner,  repeat  from  life 
to  death.  Your  death  is  a  part  of  the  order  of 
the  universe,  'tis  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  world. 

*     *     *     *     Inter  36  mortales  mutna  vivant; 
Kt,  quasi  cursores,  vita;  lampada  tradimt.1 

"  Among  themselves  mankind  alternate  live, 
And  lite's  bright  torch  to  the  next  runner  give." 

"  Shall  I  change,  to  please  you,  so  admirable 
a  system  ?  'Tis  the  condition  of  your  creation  ; 
death  is  a  part  of  you,  and  whilst  you  endeavour 
to  evade  it,  you  avoid  yourselves.  This  very 
being  of  yours,  that  you  now  enjoy,  is  equally 
divided  betwixt  life  and  death.  The  day  of 
your  birth  is  one  day's  advance  towards  the 
grave. 

Prima,  quse  vitam  dedit,  hora  carpsit.'' 

"  The  hour  that  first  gave  life  its  breath, 
Was  a  whole  hour's  advance  to  death." 


1  Ding.  Laert.  inritd.     Cicero,  Tusc.  Quees.  i.  40. 

2  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qiia-fi.  \.  39. 

3  Seneca,  Consol.  ad  Marc.  c.  20. 

4  Lucretius,    ii.   75.      Alluding    to    the    Athenian    games, 
wherein  those  that  ran  a  race  carried  torches  in  their  hands; 
and  their  race  being  dene,  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
those  that  ran  next. 


Nascentes  niorinmr;  fmisqne  ab  originc  pcndet.6 
"  As  we  arc  born,  we  die;  and  our  life's  end 
Upon  our  life's  beginning  doth  depend." 

"  Every  day  that  you  live  you  purloin  from  life, 
you  live  at  the  expense  of  life  itself:  the  per 
petual  work  of  your  whole  life  is  but  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  death ;  you  are  in  death 
whilst  you  live,  because  you  still  are  after  death 
when  you  are  no  more  alive.  Or  if  you  had 
rather  have  it  so,  you  are  dead  after  life,  but 
dying  all  the  while  you  live;  and  death  handles 
the  dying  more  rudely,  and  more  feelingly,  and 
essentially  than  the  dead.  If  you  have  made 
your  profit  of  life  you  have  had  enough  of  it, 
go  your  way  satisfied. 

Cur  non  ut  plenus  viUe  convivia  recedis?7 
"  Why  .-houM'st  not  <;o,  like  a  lull  gorged  guest, 
Sated  with  lite,  a-  he  is  \\ilh  a  least  .'" 

If  you  have  not  known  how  to  make  the  best 
use  of  it,  and  if  it  was  unprofitable  to  you,  what 
need  you  care  to  lose  it  .'  to  what  end  would 
you  desire  longer  to  keep  it  .' 

•• —  rur  amplius  addere  qnteiis  fomnej 
Km  sum  quod  pel  eat  male  et  ingralum  occidat.8 

"  Why  wonldst  renew  thy  time?   to  what   intent 
Live  o'er  anain  a  lile  that  was  ill  >pnit  {'' 

"  Life  in  itself  is  neither  Ljood  nor  evil  :  it  is  the 
scene  of  <^ood  or  evil,  as  you  make  it  ;  and  if 
you  have  lived  a  long  day  you  have  seen  all. 
One  day  is  equal  and  like  to  all  other  days; 
there  is  no  other  light,  no  other  night.  This 
very  sun,  this  moon,  these  very  stars,  this  very 
order  and  revolution  of  things,  are  all  the  same 
your  ancestors  enjoyed,  and  that  shall  also 
entertain  your  posterity. 

Non  alium  videre  patres,  aliumve  nepotes 
Aspicient.9 

"  Your  grandsiros  saw  no  other  things  of  old, 
N'nr  -hall  \oiir  grandsons  other  things  behold." 

"And  come  the  worst  that  can  come,  the  dis 
tribution  and  variety  of  all  the  acts  of  my 
comedy  is  performed  in  a  year.  If  you  have 
observed  the  revolution  of  four  seasons,  they 
comprehend  the  infancy,  the  youth,  the  virility, 
and  the  old  age  of  the  world.  The  year  has 
played  his  part,  and  knows  no  other  trick  than 
to  "begin  and  repeat  the  same  again  :  it  will 
always  be  the  same  thing. 

Versamur  ibidem,  atqtie  insumus  usque.10 

"  We  yearly  tread  but  one  perpetual  round, 

We  ne'er  strike  out,  but  beat  the  former  ground." 

Atque  in  se  ?ua  per  vestigia  volvitur  annus.11 
"  The  year  rolls  on  within  itself  again." 

"  I  have  no  mind  to  create  you  any  new 
recreations. 


5  Seneca,  Hercul.fur.  act  iii.  chor.  verse  874. 

fi  Manillas,  Astronom.  iv.  10. 

-    Lucret.  iii.  951.  8  Id.  ib.  945. 

n  Manilins,  i.  .W9. 

"5  Lucret.  iii.  1093.  "  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  402. 
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Nam  tibi  prseterea  quod  machiner,  inveniamque 
Quod  placeat  nihil  est ;  eadern  sunt  mania  semper.1 

"  More  pleasures  than  are  made  time  will  not  frame, 
For  to  all  times  all  things  shall  be  the  same." 

"  Give  place  to  others,  as  others  have  given 
place  to  you.  Equality  is  the  soul  of  equity.2 
Who  can  complain  of  being  comprehended  in 
the  same  destiny  wherein  all  are  involved  ? 
Besides,  live  as  long  as  you  can,  you  shall  by 
that  nothing  shorten  the  time  that  you  are  to 
lie  dead :  'tis  all  to  no  purpose ;  you  shall  be 
every  whit  as  long  in  the  condition  you  so 
much  fear,  as  though  you  had  died  at  nurse. 

Licet  quot  vis  vivendo  vincere  secla, 

Mors  seterna  tamen  nihilominus  ilia  manebit.3 

"  And,  live  as  many  ages  as  yon  will, 
Death  ne'ertheless  shall  be  eternal  still." 

11  And  yet  I  will  place  you  in  such  a  condition 
as  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  displeased : 

In  vera  nescis  nulhim  fore  morte  alium  te, 
Qui  possit  vivus  tibi  te  lugere  peremptum, 
Stansque  jacentem.4 

"  When  dead,  a  living  self  thon  canst  not  have, 
Or  to  lament  or  trample  on  thy  grave." 

"  Nor  shall  you  so  much  as  wish  for  the  life 
you  are  so  concerned  about. 

Nee  sibi  enim  quisquam  turn  se  vitamque  requirit, 
Nee  desiderium  nostri  nos  afficit  ullum.5 

"  Life  nor  ourselves  we  wish  in  that  estate, 
Nor  thoughts  of  what  we  were  at  first  create." 

"  Death  were  less  to  be  feared  than  nothing, 
if  there  could  be  anything  less  than  nothing. 

mnlto  mortem  minus  ad  nos  esse  putandum, 

Si  minus  esse  potest  quam  quod  nihil  esse  videmus.6 

"  If  less  than  nothing  anything  can  show, 

Death  then  would  both  appear  and  would  be  so." 

"  Neither  can  it  any  way  concern  you  whether 
you  are  living  or  dead :  living,  by  reason  that 
you  are  still  in  being ;  dead,  because  you  are 
no  more.  Moreover  no  one  dies  before  his 
hour  ;  and  the  time  you  leave  behind  was  no 
more  yours  than  that  was  lapsed  and  gone  before 
you  came  into  the  world  ;  nor  does  it  any  more 
concern  you. 

Respice  enim  qnam  nil  ad  nos  ante  acta  vetustas 
Temporis  aeterni  fuerit.7 

"  Look  back,  and  tho'  times  past  eternal  were, 
In  those  before  us,  yet  had  we  no  share." 

"  Wherever  your  life  ends,  it  is  all  there  ; 
neither  does  the  utility  of  living  consist  in  the 
length  of  days,  but  in  the  well  husbanding  and 
improving  of  time  ;  and  a  man  may  have  con 
tinued  in  the  world  longer  than  the  ordinary 
age  of  man  that  has  yet  lived  but  a  little  while. 
Make  use  of  time  while  it  is  present  with  you. 
It  depends  upon  your  will,  and  not  upon  the 


1  Lucret.  iii.  057. 
3  Id.  ib.  1103. 
«  Id.  ib.  898. 
1  Id.  ib.  985. 


s  III.  ib.  932. 
8  Id,  ib.  98. 


2  Senec.  Epist.  30. 

r>  Id.  ib.  939. 
9  Id.  ii.  579. 


number  of  days,  to  have  a  sufficient  length  of 
life.  Is  it  possible  you  can  ever  imagine  you 
will  not  arrive  at  the  place  towards  which  you 
are  continually  going  ?  and  yet  there  is  no 
journey  but  hath  its  end.  And,  if  company  will 
make  it  more  pleasant  or  more  easy  to  yon, 
does  not  all  the  world  go  the  self-same  way  ? 


omnia  te  vita  perfuncta  sequenttir.8 


"  When  thou  dost  die,  let  this  thy  comfort  be, 
That  all  the  world,  by  turn,  must  follow  thee." 

"  Does  not  all  the  world  dance  the  same  dance 
that  you  do  ?  Is  there  anything  that  does  not 
grow  old  as  well  as  you  ?  A  thousand  men,  a 
thousand  animals,  and  a  thousand  other  crea 
tures,  die  at  the  same  moment  that  you  expire. 


Nam  nox  nulla  diem,  neque  noctem  aurora  secuta  est, 
Quae  non  audierit  inistos  vagitibus  segris 
Ploratus  mortis  comites,  et  funeris  ati  i.9 

"  No  night  succeeds  the  day,  nor  morning's  light 
Rises  to  chase  the  sullen  shades  of  night ; 
Wherein  there  is  not  heard  the  dismal  groans 
Of  dying  men  rnix'd  with  the  wot'nl  moans 
Of  living  friends,  and  with  the  mournful  ciies 
And  dirges  fitting  fun'ral  obsequies." 

"  To  what  end  should  you  recoil,  since  you 
cannot  go  back  ?  You  have  seen  examples 
enough  of  those  who  have  been  glad  to  die, 
thereby  being  manifestly  delivered  from  intole 
rable  miseries ;  but  have  you  talked  with  any 
of  those  who  found  a  disadvantage  by  it?  It 
must  therefore  needs  be  very  foolish  to  condemn 
a  thing  you  have  neither  experienced  in  your 
own  person,  nor  by  that  of  any  other.  Why 
dost  thou  complain  of  me  and  destiny  ?  Do  we 
do  thee  any  wrong  ?  Is  it  for  thee  to  govern 
us,  or  for  us  to  dispose  of  thee  ?  Though  per- 
adventure  thy  age  may  not  be  accomplished, 
yet  thy  life  is.  A  man  of  low  stature  is  a 
whole  man  as  well  as  a  giant ;  neither  men  nor 
their  lives  are  measured  by  the  ell.  Chiron 
refused  to  be  immortal,  when  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  to 
enjoy  it,  by  the  god  of  time  itself  and  its  dura 
tion,  his  father  Saturn.  Do  but  seriously  con 
sider  how  much  more  insupportable  an  immortal 
and  painful  life  would  be  to  man  than  what  I 
have  already  designed  him.10  If  you  had  not 
death  to  ease  you  of  your  pains  and  cares,  you 
would  eternally  curse  me  for  having  deprived 
you  of  the  benefit  of  dying.  I  have,  'tis  true, 
mixed  a  little  bitterness  in  it,  to  the  end  that, 
seeing  of  what  conveniency  and  use  it  is,  you 
might  not  too  greedily  and  indiscreetly  seek 
and  embrace  it :  and  that  you  might  be  so 
established  in  this  moderation,  as  neither  to 
nauseate  life,  nor  have  any  antipathy  for  dying, 
which  I  have  decreed  you  shall  once  do,  I  have 
tempered  the  one  arid  the  other  betwixt  pleasure 
and  pain.  'Twas  I  that  first  taught  Thales, 


10  "  Si  nous  etions  immorrels,  nous  serious  des  etres  tres 
mise"rahles.  Si  Ton  nous  offrait  1'iimnoi  talite"  stir  la  terre, 
qui  est-ce  qui  voudrait  accepter  ce  triste  present  ?"— Rous 
seau,  Emile,  liv.  ii. 
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tlie  most  eminent  of  all  your  sages,  that  to  live 
and  die  were  indifferent ;  which  made  him 
very  wisely  answer  him  who  asked  him,  •'  "Why 
then  did  he  not  die  ?"  "  Because,"  said  he, 
"  it  is  indifferent."1  The  elements  of  water, 
earth,  fire,  and  air,  and  the  other  parts  of  this 
creation  of  mine,  are  no  more  the  instrument-; 
of  thy  life  than  they  are  of  thy  death.  Why 
dost  then  fear  thy  hut  day  .'  it  contributes  no 
more1  to  thy  dissolution  than  e\ery  one  of  the 
rest.  The  last  step  is  not  the  cause  of  lassitude  ; 
it,  docs  lint  confess  it.  Kvery  day  tra\e's 
towards  death  ;  the  last  only  arrives  at  it."-' 


od  lessons  our  Mother  Nati 


Tiiesi 

teaches. 

I  have  often   considered  v,  ill)  myself  \\lienc." 

it  -hould  proceed  that  in  war  the 
\\  hv  death  •  ,•     i         i  i  11 

;,,,,„'•,,.  i,.,s  linage  or  death,  \\netnerwe  look 
upon  it  as  to  onr  O\MI  particular 
danger  or  that  of  another,  should 
without  comparison  appear  less 
dreadful  than  at  home  in  our  ov.u  houses  ({'or  if 
it  were  not  so,  it  would  he  an  army  of  whining 
milksops);  and  that  being  still  in  all  places  the 
same,  there  should  be,  notwithstanding,  much 
more  a--urance  in  peasants  and  the  meaner 
sort  of  people  than  in  others  of  better  quality 
and  education  ;  and  1  do  verily  believe  timt  it 
is  those  terrible  ceremonies  and  preparations 
wherewith  we  set  it  out  that  more  territ'v  us 
than  the  tiling  itself.  An  entirely  new  way  of 
living,  the  cries  of  mothers,  \\  ives,  and  children, 
the  visits  of  astonished  and  afflicted  friemU. 
the  attendance  of  pale  and  blubbering  servant-, 
a  dark  room  -et  round  with  burning  taper-,  our 
beds  environed  with  phy-ieiaus  and  divines : 
in  short,  nothing  but  ghostlincss  and  horror 
round  about  us,  render  it  so  formidable  that 
a  man  almo-t  fancies  him-eif  dead  and  buried 
already.  Children  are  afraid  even  of  those  thev 
love  be-t,  and  are  best  acquainted  with,  when 
disguised  in  a  vi/or,  and  so  are  we  :  the  vi/or 
must  be  removed  as  well  from  things  a-  'persons  ;'! 
which  being  taken  away,  we  shall  lind  nothing 
undermath  but  the  very  same  death  that  a 
mean  servant  or  a  poor  chamber-maid  died  a 
day  or  two  ago,  without  any  manner  of  appre 
hension  or  concern.  Happy  therefore  is  the 
death  that,  deprives  us  of  the  leisure  for  such 
grand  preparations  ! 


CHAPTER    XX. 

OF    THE    FORCE    OF    IMAGINATION. 

Fort-is  imaginatio  general  cftsinn.     li  A  strong 
imagination  creates  what  it  imagines,"  say  the 


1  Diog.  Laerlins,  in  vita, 

2  Lucretius,  iii.  9-15,  &c.     Seneca,  Epist.  12.     Id.  on  the 
Shortness  of  Lift'.  3  Senec.  Epist.  21. 

1  Senec:)',  the  Rhetorician,  from  whom  .Montaiene  must 
have  taken  this  story,  does  not  nay  that  Callus  Vihius  lost 
his  reason  by  endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  esrence  ot" 
madness,  hut  by  too  studious  an  application  to  imitate  its 
motions.  AJ  this  (Jallus  was  a  rhetorician  by  profession,  he 


schoolmen.  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  most 
sensible  of  the  power  of  imagination  :  every 
one  is  jostled,  but  some  are  quite  overthrown  by 
it.  It  has  a  very  great  impression  upon  me; 
and  I  make  it  my  business  to  avoid,  wanting 
force  to  resist  it.  I  could  live  by  the  sole  help 
of  healthful  and  jolly  company.  The  very 
sight  ot  another's  pain  greatly  pains  me  ;  and 
1  often  go  entirely  into  the  feelings  of  a  third 
per.-on,  and  share  with  him  in  his  torment.  A 
perpetual  cough  in  another  tickles  my  lunijs 
and  threat.  1  more  unwillingly  visit  the  sick, 
in  whom  I  am  by  duty  interested,  than  those  I 
care  not  for,  and  to  whom  I  am  less  bound. 
1  take  possession  of  the  di-ease  I  look  at,  and 
do  not  ;,t  all  wonder  that  fancy  should  u'ive 
levers,  and  -ometimes  kill  Mich  as  allow  of  too 
much  n-epe  and  are  too  willing  to  entertain  it. 
Simon  Thomas  -\\as  a  u'i'eat.  physician  of  his 
time  ;  and  1  remember  that,  happening  one 
day  at  Thoulouse  to  meet  him  at  a  rich  old 
fellow's  house,  M  ho  was  troubled  with  bad  lungs, 
and  discoursing  with  hi-  patient  about  the 
method  of  hi-  cure,  he  {old  him  that  one  thing 
which  would  be  very  conducing  to  it  \\as  to 
U'ive  me  such  occasion  to  be  pleased  with  hi> 
company  that  I  mi^ht  come  often  to  see  him, 
by  which  means,  and  by  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  fre-hi:e-v  of  my  complexion,  and  his  imagi 
nation  upon  the  spriuhtliness  and  vigour  that 
;:!owed  in  my  youth,  and  possessing  all  his 
-(.•uses  with  the  flourishing  state  wherein  I  then 
was,  his  habit  of  body  might,  peradventure.  be 
amended  ;  but  he  forgot  to  -ay  that  mine  at  the 
-ame  time  mi^'ht  be  made  wor-e.  (lallus  \  ihins 
so  long  cudgelled  his  brain>  to  find  out  the 
( --eiicc  and  motions  of  madness  that  in  tin- 
em!  he  went  quite  out  of  his  \\  it-,  and  to  such  a 
decree  that  he  could  never  after  recover  his 
judgment ;  and  he  mi^lit  brag  that  he  was 
become  mad  by  too  much  wisdom.'1  Some  there 
are  who  through  fear  anticipate  the  hangman  : 
like  him  whose  eyes  being  unbound  to  have  his 
!  pardon  read  to  him,  was  found  dead  upon  the 
i  scaffold  by  the  stroke  of  imagination.  We 

start,     tremble,    turn    pale,     and 
I  blush,  as  we  are  variou-ly  moved     Imagination 
1  by  imagination  ;    and   being  co-     eases'and 
vered  over  head  and  ears  in  bed,     death, 
feel  our  bodies  so  agitated  with 
its  power  as  even  sometimes  to  expire.     And 
boiling  youth,  when  fast  asleep,  grows  so  warm 
with  fancy,  as  in  a  dream  to  satisfy  its  amorous 
desires : 

I't,  quasi  transactis  s;vpe  omnibus  rebus,  profundant 
Fluininis  ingentes  thictus,  ve>temque  cruentent."' 

And  although   it  be  no   new    thing    to   see 
horns  grown  in  a  ni^ht  on  the  forehead  of  one 


imagined  th.it  the  transports  of  madness,  well  represented  in 
dialogue,  would  charm  his  audience;  and  took  io  much 
pains  to  play  the  madman  in  jest,  that  he  became  so  in 
earnest.  He  is  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  (says  Seneca)  that 
became  mad,  not  by  accident,  but  by  an  act  ot  judgment. — 
Cr>ntr<»'ers.  ix.  2. 

5  Lucretius,  iv.  102J).     Montaigne  lias  rendered  the  mean 
ing  of  the  passage  in  the  preceding  senteirce. 
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that  had  none  wnen  he  went  to  fted,  yet  what 
befel  Cippus,  King  of  Italy,  is  very  memo 
rable  ;  who  having  one  day  been  a  very  de 
lighted  spectator  of  a  bull-baiting,  and  having 
all  the  night  dreamt  that  he  had  horns  on  his 
head,  did,  by  the  force  of  imagination,  really 
cause  them  to  grow  there.1  Passion  made  the 
son  of  Croesus  to  speak,  who  was  born  dumb, 
thus  supplying  him  with  that  which  Nature 
had  denied  him.-  And  Antiochus  fell  into  a 
fever,  inflamed  with  the  beauty  of  Stratonice, 
too  deeply  imprinted  in  his  soul.3  Pliny  pre 
tends  to  have  seen  Lucius  Cos- 

"SS&ea^Lyn,*  s^tius?  wno  from  *  woman  was 
in  Lucian.  '  turned  into  a  man  upon  her  very 
wedding-day.4  Pontanus  and 
others  report  the  like  metamorphoses  to  have 
happened  in  these  later  days  in  Italy  ;  and 
through  the  vehement  desire  of  him  and  his 
mother, 

Vota  puer  solvit,  quae  foemina  voverat  Iphis.s 

"  Iphi?,  a  boy,  the  vow  defray 'd 
That  he  had  promis'd  when  a  maid." 

Myself  passing  by  Vitry  le  Francois,6  a  town 
in  Champagne,  saw  a  man  the  Bishop  of 
Soissons  had  in  confirmation,  called  Germain, 
whom  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  had 
known  and  seen  to  be  a  girl  till  two  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  by  the  name  of  Mary.  He  was, 
at  the  time  of  my  being  there,  very  full  of 
beard,  old,  and  not  married,  and  told  us  that, 
in  straining  himself  in  a  leap,  his  virile  appur 
tenances  came  out ;  and  the  maids  of  that  place 
have  to  this  day  a  song  wherein  they  advise 
one  another  not  to  take  too  great  strides  for 
fear  of  being  turned  into  men,  as  Mary  Germain 
was.  It  were  no  great  wonder  if  this  sort  of 
accident  frequently  happened ;  for  if  imagina 
tion  have  any  power  in  such  things,  it  is  so 
continually  and  vigorously  bent  upon  this 
subject  that,  to  the  end  it  may  not  so  often 
relapse  into  the  same  thought  and  violence  of 
desire,  it  were  better,  once  for  all,  to  give  the 
wenches  the  thing  they  long  for. 

Some  stick  not  to  attribute  the  scars  of  King 
Dagobert  and  St.  Francis  to  the  force  of  imagi 
nation  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  by  it  bodies  will 
sometimes  be  moved  from  their  places ;  and 
Celsus  tells  us  of  a  priest  whose  soul  would 
sometimes  be  ravished  into  such  an  ecstacy  that 
the  body  would,  for  a  long  time,  remain  without 
sense  or  respiration.  St.  Augustine  makes  men 
tion  of  another,7  who,  upon  the  hearing  of  any 
lamentable  or  doleful  cries,  would  presently  fall 
into  a  swoon,  and  be  so  far  out  of  himself  that 


1  Pliny,  xi.  45,  who,  however,  puts  this  story  in  the  same 
class  with  that  of  Actseon,  and  supposes  both  to  be  fabulous. 
Valerius  Maximus,  v.  6,  gives  this  Cyppus,  or  Cippus,  the 
title  of  Praetor,  and  says  that  as  he  departed  from  Rome,  in 
the  habit  of  a  general,  the  accident  which  Montaigne  speaks 
of  here  happening  to  him,  the  diviners  declared  that  Cyppus 
would  be  king  if  he  returned  to  Rome;  whereupon  he 
voluntarily  condemned  himself  to  perpetual  exile,  in  order 
to  prevent  it.  This  explains  why  Montaigne  Crtlls  him  King 
of  Italy. 


it  was  in  vain  to  call,  halloo  in  his  ears,  pinch, 
or  burn  him,  till  he  voluntarily  came  to  himself; 
and  then  he  would  say  that  he  had  heard  voices 
but,  as  it  were,  afar  off,  and  felt  when  they 
pinched  and  burned  him.  And  that  this  was  no 
obstinate  dissimulation,  in  defiance  of  his  sense 
of  feeling,  was  manifest  from  this,  that  all  the 
while  he  had  neither  pulse  nor  breatlring. 

7Tis  very  probable  that  visions,  enchantments, 
and   all   extraordinary  effects  of 
that  nature,  derive   their  credit     creduis  given 
principally    from    the    power   of    to  visions, 
imagination,  working  as  they  do,     enchantments, 
and  making  their  chiefest  impres 
sion  upon  vulgar  and  easy  souls,  whose  belief  is 
so  full  as  to  think  they  see  what  they  do  not. 

I  am  not  satisfied,  and  make  a 
very  great  question,  whether  those     Whence  it  is 
pleasant  marriage  locks  or  impe-     LjmethneTfind 
diments,  with  which  this  age  of    themselves  un- 
ours  is  so  fettered  that  there  is    f,blc  to  f  r°n,n 

,        ..  »  .          ,  11      i     f*  their   picuScint 

hardly  anything  else  talked  of,  are  laboms. 
not  merely  the  impressions  of  ap 
prehension  and  fear  •  for  I  know,  by  experience, 
in  the  case  of  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  one 
for  whom  I  can  answer  as  for  myself,  and  a 
man  that  cannot  possibly  fall  under  any  manner 
of  suspicion  of  insufficiency,  and  as  little  of 
being  enchanted,  who  having  heard  a  com 
panion  of  his  make  a  relation  of  an  unusual 
disability  that  surprised  him  at  a  very  unseason 
able  time,  being  afterwards  himself  engaged 
upon  the  same  occasion,  the  horror  of  that  story 
on  a  sudden  so  strangely  possessed  his  imagina 
tion  that  he  ran  the  same  fortune  the  other  had 
done  ;  and  from  that  time  forward  (the  scurvy 
remembrance  of  his  disaster  running  in  his 
mind,  and  tyrannizing  over  him,)  was  extremely 
subject  to  relapse  into  the  same  misfortune.  He 
found  some  remedy,  however,  for  this  incon 
venience,  by  himself  frankly  confessing  and 
declaring  before-hand  to  the  lady  with  whom 
he  was  to  have  to  do,  the  subjection  he  lay 
under,  and  the  infirmity  he  was  victim  to,  by 
which  means  the  agitation  of  his  soul  was  in 
some  sort  appeased  ;  and  knowing  that  now 
some  such  misbehaviour  was  expected  from  him, 
the  obligation  he  felt  under  grew  less,  and 
weighed  less  upon  his  imagination  ;  and  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  at  his  leisure,  at  such 
times  as  he  could  be  in  no  such  apprehension 
(his  thoughts  being  then  disengaged  and  free, 
and  his  body  being  in  its  true  and  natural 
estate,)  by  causing  this  to  be  communicated  to 
the  knowledge  of  others,  he  was  at  last  totally 
freed  from  that  vexatious  infirmity.  After  a 
man  has  once  done  a  woman  right,  he  is  never 


2  Herod,  i.  85. 

3  Lucian,  on  the  Syrian  Goddess. 

4  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  4. 

5  Ovid,  Met.  ix.  793. 

6  September,  1580.      The  circumstance  is  further  referred 
to  in  our  author's  Journey  through  Germany  and  Italy, 

7  Restitutus.  See  St.  Ang,  de  Civit.  Dei,  xiv.  24. 
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after  in  danger  of  misbehaving  himself  with 
that  person,  unless  upon  (he  account  of  some 
physical  weakness.  Neither  is  this  disaster  to 
be  feared,  but  in  adventures  where  the  soul  is 
extended  beyond  measure  with  desire  or  respect, 
and  especially  where  one's  opportunity  happens 
in  a  sudden  and  pressing  manner  ;  in  those 
cases,  there  is  no  means  for  a  man  always  to 
keej)  himself  from  a  scrape  of  this  sort.  And 
yet  I  have  known  some,  to  whom  it.  has  been 
of  service  to  come  to  their  mistress,  with  their 
heat  half  sated  elsewhere,  and  having  abated 
thus  the  ardour  of  their  fury  ;  and  others,  who 
when  old,  find  themselves  less  impotent  by  being 
less  able  ;  and  a<j;aiu,  I  knew  one,  who  found 
an  advantage  in  being  assured  by  a  friend  of 
his  that  he  had  a  counter  battery  of  charms 
that  would  defend  him  from  this  disgrace.  The 
story  itself  is  not  much  amiss,  and  therefore 
you  shall  have  it. 

A  Count    of  a   very  great  family,   and    with 

whom  I  was  very  familiarly  inti- 
A  curious  re-  mate,  married  a  very  fair  lady, 
^Va^^'ns'ufii-  ^vno  Mfl(l  f<»nuerly  been  pretended 
c'i.'ncj  in  I..\T.  to  and  importunately  courted  by 

one  who  v\as  present  at  the  wed 
ding  :  all  his  friends,  e-pecni'.lv  an  old  lady, 
his  kinswoman,  who  had  the  ordering  of  the 
solemnilv,  and  in  'uho-e  hon-e  it  was  kept. 
were  in  great  fear  lest  his  rival  should  in 
revenue,  oiler  foul  phiy,  nnd  procure  some  of 
these  kind  of  sorceries,  to  jmt  a  trick  upon  him  ; 
which  fear  the  old  lady  communicated  to  me, 
who,  to  comfort  her,  bid  her  not  trouble  her 
self,  but  rely  upon  my  care  to  prevent  or  frus 
trate  any  such  designs.  Now  I  had  by  chance 
about  mi1  a  certain  flat  plate  of  LTold,  whereon 
were  graven  some  cudestial  figures,  supposed 
lo  be  Ljood  against  head-ache,  when  applied 
to  the  suture  ;  and  which,  that  it  might  tin- 
better  remain  firm  on  its  place,  was  sowed  to  a 
ribbon,  to  be  tied  under  the  chin.  A  jiiece  of 
quackery,  a  thing  cousin-german  to  that  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  and  which  was  by  .laques 
Pellctier,  who  lived  in  my  house,  presented  to 
me  for  a  singular  rarity,  and  a  thing  of  sove 
reign  virtue.  1  had  a  fancy  to  make  some  use 
of  this  knack,  and  therefore  privately  told  the 
Count  that  he  might  j>ossibly  run  the  same 
fortune  other  bridegrooms  had  sometimes  done  ; 
especially  some  persons  being  in  the  house  who 
no  doubt  would  be  glad  to  play  him  such  a 
trick,  but  let  him  boldly  go  to  bed,  for  I  would 
do  him  the  office  of  a  friend,  and  if  need  were, 
would  not  spare  a  miracle  that  it  was  in  my 
power  to  do,  provided  he  would  engage  to  me, 
upon  his  honour,  to  keep  it  to  himself,  and  only 
when  they  came  to  bring  him  his  caudle  in  the 
night,1  if  matters  had  not  gone  well  with  him,  } 
to  give  me  such  a  sign,  and  leave  the  rest  to 


me.  Well,  he  had  had  his  ears  so  battered, 
and  his  mind  so  prepossessed  with  the  eternal 
tattle  of  this  business  that,  when  he  carne  to  it, 
he  did  really  find  himself  tied  with  the  trouble 
of  his  imagination,  and  accordingly  at  the  time 
appointed  gave  me  the  sign  :  whereupon  I 
whispered  him  in  the  ear  that  he  should  rise, 
under  j)retence  of  jmtting  us  out  of  the  room, 
and  after  a  jesting  manner  pidl  my  night-gown 
from  my  shoulders,  (we  were  nearly  of  a  height) 
throw  it  over  his  own,  and  there  keej)  it  till 
he  had  performed  what  I  appointed  him  to  do, 
which  was  that  when  we  were  all  gone  out  of 
the  chamber  he  should  withdraw  to  make  water, 

:  should  three  times  repeat  such  and  such  word?, 
and  as  often  do  such  and  such  actions  :  that  at 
every  of  the  three  times  he  should  tie  the  rib 
band  I  put  into  his  hand  about  his  middle,  and 
be  sure  to  place  the  medal  that  was  fastened  to 

i  it,  the  figures  in  such  a  posture,  exactly  upon 
his  reins,  \\hich  beiiiLT  done,  and  having,  the 

,  hist  of  the  three  times,  so  well  i;irt  and  fa>t  tied 
the  ribband  that  it  could  neither  untie  nor  slip 
from  its  place,  let  him  confidently  return  to  his 
business,  and  withal  not  forget  to  spread  my 
'_;-o\\  11  upon  the  bed,  so  that  it  might  be  sure  to 
cover  them  both.  These1  apes'  tricks  are  the 
main  of  the  effect,  our  tancy  being  so  far 
seduced  as  to  believe  that  such  strange  and 
uncouth  formalities  must  of  necessity  ]>roceed 
from  some  abstruse  science.  Their  very  inanity 
u'ives  them  reverence  and  weight.  However, 
certain  it  is  that  my  figures  proved  themselves 
more  vcnerean  than  solar,  more  in  action  than 
in  prohibition,  and  the  fair  bride  had  no  reason 
to  complain.  Now  I  must  tell  you,  it  was  a 
sudden  whimsey,  mixed  will)  a  little  curiosity, 
that  made  me  do  a  tiling  so  contrary  to  my 
nature:  for  1  am  an  enemy  to  all  tricks  and 
counterfeits,  and  abominate  all  manner  of  finesse, 
though  it  be  in  sport,  and  of  advantage  ;  for 
though  the  action  may  not  be  wicked  in  itself, 
yet  'tis  done  after  a  wicked  manner. 

Amasis,  king  of  /Egypt,  having  married  Lao- 
dicea,  a  marvellously  beautiful  Greek  virgin, 
though  famous  for  his  abilities  elsewhere,  found 
himself  quite  another  man  with  his  wife,  and 
could  by  no  means  enjoy  her  ;  at  which  he  was 
so  enraged  that  he  threatened  to  kill  her,  sus- 
j)ecting"her  to  be  a  witch.  As  'tis  usually  in 
things  that  consist  in  fancy,  she  put  him  upon 
devotion,  and,  having  accordingly  made  his 
vows  to  Venus,  he  found  himself  divinely  re 
stored  the  very  first  night  after  his  oblations 
and  sacrifices.-  Women  are  to  blame,  to  enter 
tain  us  with  that  disdainful,  coy,  and  angry 
countenance  they  commonly  do,  which  extin 
guishes  our  vigour,  as  it  kindles  our  desire. 
The  daughter-in-law  of  Pythagoras  said  that 
the  woman  who  goes  to  bed  to  a  man  must  put 


1  It  was  formerly  a  custom   in    France   to  bring  the  bride 
groom  a  candle  in  the  middle  of  his  wedding-night. 

8  Herod,  ii.  181,  who,  however,  says  that,  not  Amasis,  but 


Laodicea,  or  Ladice,  faithfully  performed  a  vow  she  had 
made  to  Venus,  by  erecting  a  statue  ;  "  which,"  the  author 
adds,  "  was  still  standing  in  my  time." 
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off  her  modesty  with  her  petticoat,  and  put  it 
on  again  with  the  same.1  The  soul  of  the 
assailant  being  disturbed  with  a  variety  of 
alarms,  is  easily  dispirited,  and  soon  loses  the 
power  of  performance  ;  and  wrhoever  the  ima 
gination  has  once  put  this  shame  upon  (and  the 
never  does  it  but  at  the  first  acquaintance,  by 
reason  men  are  then  more  ardent  and  eager, 
and  that  at  this  first  account  a  man  gives  of 
himself  he  is  much  more  timorous  of  miscarry 
ing,)  having  made  an  ill-beginning,  he  becomes 
peevish  at  the  accident,  which  will  on  following 
occasions  be  apt  to  stick  to  him. 

As  to  married  people,  whose  time  is  all  before 
them,  they  ought  never  to  compel,  or  so  much 
as  to  offer  at  the  affair,  if  they  do  not  find  them 
selves  quite  ready  :  and  it  is  better  to  fail  in  the 
decorum  of  handselling  the  nuptial  sheets,  when 
a  man  perceives  himself  full  of  agitation  and 
trembling,  and  to  wait  for  another  opportunity 
at  a  better  and  more  private  juncture,  when  his 
fancy  shall  be  better  composed,  than  to  make 
himself  perpetually  miserable,  for  having  mis 
behaved  himself,  and  been  baffled  at  the  first 
assault.  Till  possession  be  taken,  a  man  that 
j  knows  himself  subject  to  this  infirmity,  should 
I  leisurely  and  at  intervals  make  several  little 
trials  and  light  offers,  without  obstinately  at 
tempting  at  once  to  force  an  absolute  conquest 
over  his  own  mutinous  and  indisposed  faculties. 
Such  as  know  their  members  to  be  naturally 
obedient  to  their  desires,  need  to  take  no  other 
care  but  only  to  counterplot  their  fancy. 

The  indocility  of  this  member  is  sufficiently 
remarkable ;  importunate,  unruly,  and  impa 
tient,  at  such  times  as  we  have  nothing  for  it 
to  do,  and  unseasonably  stupid  and  disobedient 
when  we  stand  most  in  need  of  his  vigour,  so 
imperiously  contesting  the  authority  of  the 
will,  and  with  so  much  obstinacy  denying  all 
solicitation  both  of  hand  and  fancy.  And  yet, 
All  our  mem-  though  his  rebellion  is  so  uni- 
bers  are  occa-  versally  complained  of,  and  that 
sionally  disobe-  proofs  arc  not  wanting  to  con 
demn  him,  if  he  had  nevertheless 
fee'd  me  to  plead  his  cause,  I  should  perad venture 
bring  the  rest  of  his  fellow  members  into  sus 
picion  of  complotting  this  mischief  against  him, 
out  of  pure  envy  at  the  importance  and  pleasure 
particular  to  his  employment,  so  as  to  have,  by 
this  confederacy  of  theirs,  armed  the  whole 
world  against  him,  by  malevolently  charging 
him  alone  with  their  common  offence.  For  let 
any  one  consider  whether  there  is  any  one  part 
of  our  bodies  that  does  not  often  refuse  to  per 
form  its  office  at  the  precept  of  the  will,  and 
that  does  not  often  exercise  its  function  in  defi 
ance  of  her  command.  They  have  every  one 
of  them  proper  passions  of  their  own,  that  rouse 


and  awake,  stupify  and  benumb  them,  without 
our  leave  or  consent.  How  often  do  the  in 
voluntary  motions  of  the  countenance  discover 
our  inward  thoughts,  and  betray  our  most  private 
secrets  to  the  knowledge  of  the  standers-by '.' 
The  same  cause  that  animates  this  member,  does 
also,  without  our  knowledge,  animate  the  lungs, 
I  the  pulse,  the  heart ;  the  sight  of  a  pleasing 
j  object  imperceptibly  diffusing  a  flame  through 
|  all  our  parts  with  a  feverish  motion.  Is  there 
nothing  but  these  veins  and  muscles  that  swell 
and  flag  without  the  consent,  not  only  of  the 
will,  but  even  of  our  knowledge  also  ?  We  do 
not  command  our  hairs  to  stand  on  end,  nor  our 
skin  to  shiver  either  with  fear  or  desire.  The 
hands  often  convey  themselves  to  parts  to  which 
we  do  not  direct  them.  The  tongue  will  be 
interdict,  and  the  voice  as  it  were  suffocated, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  will.  AVhen 
we  have  nothing  to  eat,  and  would  willingly 
forbid  it,  the  appetite  of  eating  and  drinking 
does  not  for  all  that  forbear  to  stir  up  the  parts 
that  are  subjected  to  it,  no  more  nor  less  than 
the  other  appetite  we  were  speaking  of,  and  in 
like  manner  does  as  unseasonably  leave  us. 
The  vessels  that  serve  to  discharge  the  belly 
have  their  proper  dilatations  and  compressions, 
without  and  beyond  our  intelligence,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  destined  to  purge  the  reins. 
And  that  which,  to  justify  the  prerogative  of  the 
will,  St.  Augustine  urges,  of  having  seen  a  man 
who  could  command  his  back  trumpet  to  sound 
as  often  as  he  pleased,  and  which  Yives,  his 
commentator,  fortifies  with  another  example 
in  his  time  of  one  that  could  do  this  in  tune," 
does  not  any  the  more  attribute  pure  obedience 
to  that  part ;  for  is  any  thing  commonly  more 
tumultuary  or  indiscreet  ?  To  which  let  me  add 
that  I  myself  knew  one  so  rude  and  ungoverned 
as  for  forty  years  kept  its  master  at  work  with 
one  continued  and  un intermitted  hurricane,  and 
'tis  like  will  do  so  till  he  expire  that  way.  And 
I  could  heartily  wish  that  I  only  knew,  by 
reading,  how  oft  a  man's  belly,  by  the  denial 
of  one  single  puff,  brings  him  to  the  very  door 
of  an  exceeding  painful  death  ;  and  that  the 
emperor,  who  gave  liberty  to  let  fly  in  all 
places,  had  at  the  same  time  given  us  power  to 
do  so.3  But  for  our  will,  in  whose  behalf  wre 
have  preferred  this  accusation,  with  how  much 
j  greater  similitude  of  truth  may  we  reproach 
even  her  herself  with  mutiny  and  sedition  for 
her  irregularity  and  disobedience  ?  Does  she 
always  will  what  we  would  have  her  to  do  ? 
Does  she  not  often  will  what  we  forbid  her  to 
will,  and  that  to  our  manifest  prejudice  ?  Does 
she  suffer  herself,  any  more  than  any  of  the 
others,  to  be  governed  and  directed  by  the 
results  of  our  reason  ?  To  conclude,  I  should 


1  Montaigne  here  speaks  of  Thcano,  the  famous  Pythago-  2  August,  de  Cirit.  Dei,   xiv.    24.,   and  the   Comment,    of 

rean  woman,  who  was  the  wife,  and  not  the  daughter-in-law,  Vives,  in  loco. 

of  Pythagoras.    See  Diogenes  Laerlius  in  the  Life  of  Pytha-  j  3  Suetonius,  Life  of  Cl(mdius,c.  32,  who,  however,  merely 

goras,  viii.  42.     It  is    M.  Menage  who   has   taken   notice  of  I  mentions  that  tin.-  emperor  had  it  in  contemplation  to  autho- 

this  small  mistake  of  Montaigne.                                                     |  nze  this  freedom. 
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urge  in  the  behalf  of  the  gentleman,  my  client, 
it  might  be  considered  that  in  this  matter  his 
cause  being  inseparably  conjoined  with  an  ac 
cessary?  whose  share  is  not  distinctly  marked, 
yet  he  only  is  called  in  question,  and  that  by 
arguments  and  accusations,  that  cannot  be 
charged  nor  reflect  upon  his  said  accomplice, 
for  the  latter,  though  he  sometimes  inoppor 
tunely  invites,  never  refuses,  and  allures  after 
a  tacit  and  clandestine  manner:  and  herein, 
therefore,  is  the  malice  and  injustice  of  his 
accusers  most  manifestly  apparent.  But,  be  it 
as  it  may,  let  the  advocates  and  judges  pas- 
what  sentence  they  please,  nature  will,  in  the 
mean  time,  proceed  after  her  own  way  ;  who 
had  done  but  well,  if  she  had  endowed  this 
member  with  some  particular  privilege;  the 
author,  as  lie  is,  of  the  sole  immortal  work  of 
mortal^,  a  divine  work  according  to  Socrates  ; 
of  love,  de-ire  of  immortality  ;  and  himself  an 
immortal  Daemon. 

One   person,    perhaps,   by   snch   an  eilect   of 
imagination,    may    have   had   tin; 

t?n"'s,)ehn}"ci!n     £0().d  lll(>k  t()   lci>lvc   tli:>a   Disease 
a  great  step  u>-      behind  him  here  in  France  which 
wards    OIK/  .-        his  companion  carries   bark   with 
him   into  Spain.      And    that    you 
may  see  why  men  iu  such  cas<  >  require  a  mind 
prepared  for  the  thing   they  are   to   do,  why  do 
the  physicians  tamper  with,  and  prepos-ess  before 
hand  their  patients'  credulity  with  so  many  fal-c 
promises  of  cure,    if  not   to   the    end,    that    the 
eilect  of  imagination    may  supply  the  defect  of 
their    decoctions?    They  know,  very  well,  that. 
a  great  master  of  their  trade  ha-  given  it  under 
his   hand,  that  he  has  kno\ui  some  v\ith  \\hcni 
the  very  .-ight  of  a  potion  would  do  the  work. 
Ami  this  conceit   comes  now  into  my  head,    by 
the  remembrance  of  a  story  was  told  me  by  an 
apothecary  of  my  late  father's,  a  blunt  hone-i 
Swiss   (a  nation    not  much    addicted  to  vanity 
orlyiniv),  of  a  merchant  he  had  lon<_:  known  at 
Thouloiise,    who    being    a  valetudinarian,  and 
much  afflicted  with  fits  of  the  stone,  had  often 
occasion  to  take  clysters,   of  which  he  caused 
several  sorts  to  bo  prescribed  him  by  the  phy 
sicians,   according   to  the  circumstances  of  his 
attack:   one  of  which  being  one  time  brought 
in,  and  none  of  the  usual  forms,  as  feeling  it'  it 
were  not  too  hot,  and  the  like,  being  omitted, 
he  was  laid  down  on  his  bed,  the  syringe  ap 
plied,  and  all  ceremonies  performed,  injection  j 
excepted  ;   after  which,   the  apothecary   being  j 
gone,  and  the  patient  accommodated  as  if  he  j 
had  really  received  a  clyster,  he  found  the  same  ! 
operation  and  effect  that  those  do  who  have  i 
taken  one  indeed  ;  and  if  at  any  time  the  phy-  I 
sician  did  not  find  the  operation  sufficient,  he  I 
would  usually  give   him   two   or   three  more 
after  the  same  manner.     And  the  fellow  more 
over  swore  to  mo  that,  to  save  charges  (for  he 
paid  as  if  lie  had  really  taken  them),  this  sick 
man's  wife  having  sometiuics  made  trial  of  warm 


water  only,   the  effect  discovered  the  cheat  ; 
and  finding  these  would  not  do,  she  was  fain  to 
return  to  the  old  way.     A  woman  fancying  she 
had  swallowed  a  pin  in  a  piece  of  bread,  com 
plained  of  an  intolerable  pain  in 
her  throat,  where  she  thought  she     A  distemper 
felt    it  stick  ;    but  an    ingenious     ^er^powlr^of 

fellow    that    was  brought    to   her,       imagination. 

seeing    no   outward    tumour    nor 
alteration,  supposing  it  only  to  be  a  fancy  taken 
at  some  crust  of  bread  that  had  pricked  her  as 
it  went  down,  caused  her  to  vomit,  and  unseen 
threw  a  crooked  pin  into  the  bason,  which  the 
woman  no  sooner  saw,  but,   believing  she  had 
ca-t  it  up.  she  presently  found  herself  eased  of 
her  pain.      I  myself  knew  of  a  gentleman,  who 
having  treated  a  uivat   deal   of  u'ood  company 
at  his  house,  three  or  four  days  after  said,  in 
je-t  (tbr  there  Mas  no  such  thiiiLr),  that  he  had 
made  them  eat  of  a  cat-pie  ,   at  which,  a  young 
gentlewoman,  who  had  been  at  the  feast,  took 
such  a  horror  that,  falling  into  a  violent  vomit 
ing  and  a  fever,  there  was  no  possible  means  to 
save  her.      Kven  brute  bea-t-  are 
al-o  -ubiect   to   the    force    of  ima-      Animal-  >ub- 
i'inatioii    as   well    as    we;    as    i-,     'l'^.,'^  ',!','  j.,,., 
observed  in  dogs  v\ho  die  of  grief     ^i!,.t;i<.!i. 
for  the  loss  of  their  masters,  and 
arc  -ecu   to  bark,  tremble,  a;.d  start,  as  horses 
Vvill  kick  and  neigh  in  their  sleep. 

Now  all  thi:-  may  be  attributed  to  the  affinity 
;,:nl  relation  betwixt  the  souls  and  the  bodies  of 
bruii-s,  mutually  communicating  their  feelings  ; 
but  'ti.-  quite  another  thing  when  the  imagina 
tion  works  upon  the  souls  of  rational  men.  and 
not  only  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  particular 
bodies,  but  of  others  also.  And  as  an  infected 
body  communicates  its  malady  to  those  that 
approach  or  live  near  it,  as  we  see  in  the  plague, 
the  siuall-po\,  and  sore  eyes,  that  run  through 
whole  families  and  cities  : 


ctaiit  <  rnli  lio-o.%  Ireduntiir  et  ip^i  ; 
ne  i-or|mnl)ii!i  ti  an-itione  noceut.1 

sore  «    .  <=,  ees  to  \u-  sore  arc  brought, 
iioti  caught." 


And  many  ills  are  by  ti 

so  the  imagination,  being  vehemently  agitated, 
darts  out  infection  capable  of  hurting  a  foreign 
object.  The  ancients  had  an  opinion  of  certain 
women  of  Scythia,  that,  being  animated  and 
enraged  against  nny  one,  they  killed  them  only 
with  a  look.  Tortoises  and  ostriches  hatch 
their  egu's  with  only  looking  on  them,  which 
infers  that  their  eyes  have  in  them  some  ejacu- 
lative  virtue.  And  the  eyes  of  witches  are  said 
to  be  dangerous  and  hurtful  ; 

Ncscio  quis  tenures  ociilus  milii  fafcinat  agnos.2 
"  Some  eye  unknown  hath  witched  my  tender  lambs." 

though  magicians  are  no  very  good  authority 
with  me.  We  see,  however,  by  constant  ex 
perience,  that  women  impart  the  marks  of  their 
fancy  to  the  unborn  children  within  them  : 


-  Vir-.   Ec'.og.  iii.  103. 
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women  w 
child  ; 


and  animals. 


witness  her  that  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  moor. 
And  there  was  presented  to  Charles,  King  of 
Bohemia  and  Emperor,  a  girl  from  about  Pisa, 
all  over  rough  and  covered  with 
Its  effect  on  hair,  whom  her  mother  said  had 
been  conceived  by  reason  of  a 
picture  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
that  hung  in  her  bed. 

Jt  is  the  same  with  beasts,  witness  Jacob's 
sheep,  and  the  hares  and  par 
tridges  that  the  snow  turns  white 
upon  the  mountains.  There  was  at  my  house  a 
little  while  ago  a  cat  seen  watching  a  bird 
upon  the  top  of  a  tree,  who  for  some  time 
mutually  fixing  their  eyes  upon  one  another, 
the  bird  at  last  let  herself  fall  as  dead 
into  the  cat's  claws,  either  dazzled  and  asto 
nished  by  the  force  of  her  own  imagination,  or 
drawn  by  some  attractive  power  in  the  cat. 
Such  as  are  addicted  to  hawking  have  heard 
the  story  of  the  falconer,  who  having  earnestly 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  kite  in  the  air,  laid  a 
wager  that  he  would  bring  her  down  with  the 
sole  power  of  his  gaze,  and  did  so,  as  it  was 
said ;  for  the  tales  I  borrow  I  charge  upon  the 
consciences  of  those  from  whom  I  have  them. 
The  arguments  are  my  own,  and  found  them 
selves  upon  the  proofs  of  reason, 
Montaigne's  not  of  experience,  to  which  every 
one  has  liberty  to  add  his  own  ex 
amples  5  and  he  who  has  none  (the 
numbers  and  varieties  of  accident  considered),  let 
him  not  forbear  to  believe  that  these  I  set  down 
are  enough  ;  and  if  I  do  not  apply  them  well, 
let  some  other  do  it  for  me.  So  in  the  subjects 
of  which  I  treat,  our  manners  and  motions,  the 
testimonies  and  instances  I  produce,  how  fabu 
lous  soever,  provided  they  are  possible,  serve  as 
well  as  true  ones ;  whether  it  has  really  hap 
pened  or  no,  at  Home,  or  at  Paris,  to  Peter  or 
John,  'tis  still  within  the  verge  of  possibility 
and  human  capacity,  which  serves  me  to  good 
use  in  the  things  I  write.  I  see  and  make  my 
advantage  of  it  as  well  in  shadow  as  in  sub 
stance  ;  and  amongst  the  various  examples  I 
everywhere  meet  with  in  history,  I  cull  out  the 
most  rare  and  memorable  to  fit  my  own  turn. 
There  are  some  authors  whose  only  end  and 
design  it  is  to  give  an  account  of  things  that 
have  happened  ;  mine,  if  I  could  arrive  unto  it, 
should  be  to  talk  of  what  may  come  to  pass. 
There  is  a  just  liberty  allowed  in  the  schools,  of 
supposing  and  contriving  similes,  when  they 
are  at  a  loss  for  them  in  their  own  reading ;  I 
do  not,  however,  make  any  use  of  that  privi 
lege,  and  in  this  respect  in  superstitious  religion 
surpass  all  historical  authority.  In  the  ex 
amples  which  I  here  bring  in  of  what  I  have 
heard,  read,  done,  or  said,  I  have  forbid  myself 
to  dare  to  alter  even  the  most  light  and  in- 


use  of  illus 
trations. 


different  circumstances ;  my  conscience  does  not 
falsify  one  tittle,  what  my  ignorance  may  do  I 
cannot  say. 

And   this  it   is   that  makes    me    sometimes 
doubt  whether  a  divine  or  a  phi 
losopher,  men  of  so  exquisite  and     ^le""  u'licr''1" 
exact    wisdom    and    conscience,     divines  <>r  phi- 
ought  to  write  history  ;  for  how     losophers 
can  they  stake  their  reputation     history.1*'1 
upon  a  popular  belief?  how  be 
responsible  for  the  opinions  of  men  they  do  not 
know  ?    or  with  what  assurance  deliver  their 
conjectures  as  ready  money  ?     Of  actions  per 
formed  before  their  own  eyes,  wherein  several 
persons  were  actors,  they  would   be  unwilling 
to  give  evidence  upon  oath  before  a  judge  ;  nor 
is  there  any  man  with  whose  heart  they  are  so 
familiarly  and  thoroughly  acquainted  that  they 
would  become  absolute  surety  for  his  intentions. 
For  my  part,  I  think  it  less  hazardous  to  write 
things  past   than   present,  by   how   much  the 
writer  is  only  to   give   a/i  account  of  things 
every  one  knows  he  must  of  necessity  borrow 
upon  trust. 

I  am  solicited  to  write  the  affairs  of  my  own 
time,  by  some  who  fancy  I  look 
upon  them  with  an  eye  less  n^te'ffowrile 
blinded  with  prejudice  or  par-  ii,c  history  of 
tiality  than  another,  and  have  his  time;  and 
a  clearer  insight  into  them,  by  ^  ht 
reason  of  the  free  access  fortune 
has  given  me  to  the  heads  of  both  factions  ; 
but  'they  do  not  consider  that  to  purchase 
the  glory  of  Sallust  I  would  not  give  myself 
the  trouble,  sworn  enemy  as  I  am  to  all  obli 
gation,  assiduity,  and  perseverance :  besides 
that,  there  is  nothing  so  contrary  to  my  style 
as  a  continued  and  extended  narrative,  1  so 
often  interrupt  and  cut  myself  short  in  my 
writing,  only  for  want  of  breath.  I  am  good 
at  neither  composition  nor  comment,  and  am 
ignorant  beyond  a  child  of  the  phrases,  and  even 
the  very  words,  proper  to  express  the  most 
common  things  5  and  for  that  reason  it  is  that  I 
have  undertaken  to  say  only  what  I  can  say, 
and  have  accommodated  my  subjects  to  my 
force.  Should  I  take  one  to  be  my  guide,  per- 
adventurc  I  should  not  be  able  to  keep  pace 
with  him,  and  in  the  precipitancy  of  my  career 
might  deliver  judgments  which,  even  in  my 
own  thought,  and  according  to  reason,  would 
be  criminal  in  the  highest  degree. 

Plutarch  would  readily  tell  us  of  what  he 
has  delivered  to  the  light,  that  it  is  the  work  of 
others ;  that  his  examples  are  all  and  every 
where  true ;  that  they  are  useful  to  posterity, 
and  are  presented  with  a  lustre  that  will  light 
us  the  way  to  virtue,  which  was  his  design. 
But  it  matters  not,  as  in  a  medicinal  drug, 
whether  an  old  story  run  so  or  so. 
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CHAPTER    XXI.1 

THAT    THE    PROFIT    OF    ONE    MAX     IS    THE 
INCONVENIENCE  OF   ANOTIIEll. 

DEMADES  tlie  Athenian  condemned  one  of  his 
city,  whose  trade  it  was  to  sell  the  necessaries 
for  funeral  ceremonies,  upon  preteiiee  that  he 
demanded  unreasonable  profit,  and  that  thi> 
profit  could  not  accrue  to  him  but  by  the  death 
of  a  great  number  of  people.  A  judgment  that 
appears  to  be  ill  grounded,  forasmuch  as  no 
profit  whatever  can  be  made  but  at  the  expen>c 
of  another,  and  that  by  the  same  ride1  lie  should 
condemn  all  mannerof  gain  of  what  kind  soever. 
The  tradesman  thrives  and  grows  rich  by  the 
pride  and  wastefulness  of  youth  ;  the  husband 
man  by  the  (learners  of  grain  ;  the  architect  by 
the  ruin  of  buildings;  the  lawyers  and  oilicers 
of  justice  by  suits  and  contentions  of  men  ;  nay, 
even  the  honour  and  ollice  of  divines  arc  de 
rived  from  our  death  and  vice-;.  A  phy-iciai1. 
takes  no  pleasure  in  the  health  even  of  his 
friend:-,  says  the  ancient  comedian  ;  nor  a  soldier 
iu  the  peace  of  his  country  ;  and  so  of  the  re>t.- 
Aml,  which  is  yet  worse,  let  every  cue  but 
dive  into  his  own  bosom,  and  he  will  find  his 
private  wishes  spring,  and  his  secret  hopes 
grow  up,  at  another's  expense.  I'pon  which 
consideration  it  comes  into  my  head  that  Nature 
doe>  not  iu  this  swerve  from  her  general  polity; 
for  physicians  hold  that  the  birth,  nourishment. 
and  increase,  of  everything,  is  the  dissolution 
and  corruption  of  another. 


(•online*  chang'd  dulli   pas.-, 
wh.it  before   it  was." 


CHAPTER     XXII. 

OF    CfSTOM,     AND    TITAT    VIE    SHOULD    NOT 
EASILY    CHANGE    A     LAW     RECEIVED. 

HE  seems  to  me  to  have  had  a  right  and  true 

apprehension    of    the    power    of 

The  force  of         cu-toni    who    tir>t    invented    the 

story  of  a   country-woman,   who 

having  accustomed  herself  to  play   with,    and 

carry  from  the  hour  of  its  birth,   a  calf  in  her 

arms,  and  daily  continuing  to  do  so  as  it  grew 


up,  obtained  this  by  custom,  that  when  grown 
to  be  a  great  ox,  she  was  still  able  to  bear  it.4 
For,  in  truth,  custom  is  a  violent  and  treache 
rous  school-mistress.  She,  by  little  and  little, 
slily  and  unperceived,  slips  in  the  foot  of  her 
authority,  but  having  by  this  gentle  and  humble 
beginning,  with  the  aid  of  time,  fixed  and  esta 
blished  it,  she  then  unmasks  a  furious  and 
tyrannic  countenance,  against  which  we  have 
no  more  the  courage  nor  the  power  so  much  as 
to  lift  up  our  eyes.  We  see  it  at  every  turn 
forcing  and  violating  the  rules  of  nature  : 
usns  efficiicissiinus  rcruni  omnium  mctfjister* 
••  Cu-tom  is  the  greatest  master  of  all  things." 
I  believe  in  Plato's  cave  in  his  Republic/ 
and  the  physicians,  who  so  often  submit  the 
reasons  of  their  art  to  the  authority  of  habit : 
as  jil-o  the  story  of  that  king  who  by  custom 
brought  his  stomach  to  that  pass  as  to  live  on 
poison  ;  and  the  girl  that  Albertus  reports  to 
have  lived  upon  spiders  ;  and  in  that  new  world 
of  the  Indies,  then;  were  found  great  nations, 
and  in  very  different  climate-,  who  lived  upon 
the  same  diet,  made  provi-ion  of  them,  and  fed 
them  for  their  tables  ;  as  well  as  grasshoppers, 
mice,  bats,  and  lizards :  and  in  a  time  of  a 
scareity,  a  toad  was  sold  f<>r  six  crowns  :  ull 
which  t!:>'y  cook,  and  di.-h  up  with  several 
sauces.  There  were  also  others  found  to  whom 
our  food  and  the  flesh  we  eat  were;  venomous 
and  mortal.  (.^nisni'tudinis  inat/ini,  vv'x  rst : 
l><  t'iKH'tii a*  rriidturcx  in  it/re  ;  in  inontibus  uri 
tic  patluntur :  puyUcs  ca'stibus  contusi,  nc 
'nun  i/i/sciitif  quiJt'tn.'  ''  The  power  of  custom 
is  very  ureat  :  huntsmen  will  one  while  lie  out 
all  niu'ht  in  the  snow,  and  another  sutler  them 
selves  to  be  parched  with  heat  on  the  mountains; 
and  pri/e-fighters.  though  beaten  almost  to  a 
jelly  with  the  ca-stus,  utter  not  a  groan."  These 
examples  will  not  appear  so  Grange,  if  we  con 
sider  what  we  have  ordinary  experience  of,  how 
much  custom  dulls  our  senses.  We  need  not  go 
to  be  satisfied  of  this  to  what  is  reported  of  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  ;  and  to  what  philosophers 
believe  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  that  the 
bodies  of  those  circles  being  solid  and  smooth, 
and  coming  to  touch,  and  rub  upon  one  another, 
cannot  fail  of  creating  a  wonderful  harmony, 
the  changes  and  cadences  of  which  cause  the 
revolutions  and  dunces  of  the  stars  ;  but  that 
the  hearing  sense  of  all  creatures  here  below, 
being  universally,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
deafened  and  stupified  with  the  continual  noise, 
cannot  distinguish  it,  how  great  soever  it  be. 


1  Tlii--  chapter,  which  is  itself  principally  taken  from    Se- 
neca,  on  Benefits,  vi.38,&c.  contains  (remarks  Mr.  Hazliit) 
the  whole    substance  of  Mamieville's    Fable    of  the   Bees  ; 
with  this  difference,   however,  that  Mancicvillc  pre-supposes 
a  vicious  state  of  society,  and  says  that  man,  if  l.e  will  have 
great  overgrown   cities,  and  false  luxuries,  must  have  what 
they  produce  ;  which  is  a  fnie  useful  moral. 

2  "  Le    precepte    de    ne   j:tmais  nuire    a  antrui    emporte 
celui  de  tenir  a  sociel£  humainc  le  moins  qu'il  est  possible; 
car  dans  1'etat  social  le  bien   de  1'iin   fait    necessairement  le 
iii.il  de  I'aulre." — Rousseau,  Ktnilc,  iii. 

3  Lucretius,  ii.  752. 


4  Stobsens,  Serm.  xxix,  who  takes  it  from  Favorinus.    See 
also  Quintilian,  i.  9.     It  is  become  a  kind  of  proverb,  which 
Petronius  has  thus  expressed, 

Tollere  taiirnm 

Qtiie  tuleiit  vitultim  ilia  potest. 

You  will  also  find  it  ainon^  the  adages  of  Erasmus,  Chil.  I. 

Cent.  2.  Ad.  51. 

5  Pliny,  Nat.  His.  xxvi.  2. 

6  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qtucs.  ii.  17. 

7  Plato,  Ilepub.  vii. 

8  Cicero,  Somn.  Scip. 
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Smiths,  millers,  and  armourers,  could  never  be 
able  to  live  in  the  perpetual  noise  of  their  own 
trades  did  it  strike  their  ears  as  it  does  ours. 

My  perfumed  doublet  gratifies  my  own  nose 
at  first,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  but  after  I 
have  worn  it  three  or  four  days  together,  I 
myself  no  more  perceive  it ;  but  it  is  yet  more 
strange  that  custom,  notwithstanding  long 
intermissions  and  intervals,  should  yet  have  the 
power  to  unite,  and  establish  the  effect  of  its 
impressions  upon  our  senses,  as  is  manifest  to 
such  as  live  near  belfries.  I  myself  lie  at  home 
in  a  tower,  where  every  morning  and  evening 
a  very  great  bell  rings  out  the  Ave  Maria,  the 
noise  of  which  shakes  my  very  tower,  and  at 
first  seemed  insupportable  to  me  ;  but  in  a  little 
while  I  got  so  used  to  it  that  I  hear  it  without 
any  manner  of  offence,  and  often  without  awak 
ing  at  it. 

Plato  reprehending  a  boy  for  playing  at  some 
childish  game — "  Thou  reprovest  me,"  said  the 
boy,  "  for  a  very  little  thing."  "  Custom," 
replied  Plato,  "  is  no  little  thing."1  Our 
greatest  vices  derive  their  first 
Vices  take  root  propension  from  our  most  tender 
in  the  most  infancy  ;  our  principal  education 
and  ought1'3'  depends  upon  the  nurse.  Mothers 
therefore  to  be  are  mightily  amused  to  see  a  child 
sunu^r1  in~  twist  off  the  neck  of  a  chicken, 
or  divert  itself  with  hurting  a  dog 
or  a  cat ;  and  such  wrise  fathers  there  are  in  the 
world  who  look  upon  it  as  a  notable  presage 
of  a  martial  spirit  when  he  hears  his  son  mis 
call  or  domineer  over  a  poor  peasant  or  lacquey, 
that  dares  not  reply  or  turn  again  ;  and  a  great 
sign  of  wit  when  he  seos  him  cheat  and  over- 
reach  his  play-fellow  by  some  sly  trick;  yet 
these  are  the  true  seeds  and  roots  of  cruelty, 
tyranny,  and  treason.  They  bud  and  put  out 
there,  and  afterwards  shoot  up  vigorously  in 
the  hands  of  custom  :  and  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
mistake  to  excuse  these  vile  inclinations  upon 
account  of  the  tenderness  of  their  age,  and  the 
trivially  of  the  subject ;  first,  it  is  nature  that 
speaks,  whose  voice  is  then  more  sincere,  and 
whose  inward  thoughts  are  more  undisguised, 
as  it  is  younger  and  more  shrill ;  secondly, 
the  deformity  of  cozenage  does  not  consist  in, 
nor  depend  upon,  the  difference  betwixt  crowns 
and  pins ;  but  merely  upon  itself,  for  a  cheat  is 
a  cheat,  be  it  more  or  less ;  which  makes  me 
think  it  more  just  to  conclude  thus,  "  why 
should  he  not  cozen  in  crowns  since  he  does 
it  in  pins?"  than  as  they  do,  who  say,  "they 
only  play  for  pins,  he  would  not  do  it  if  it  were 
for 'crowns."  Children  should  carefully  be 
instructed  to  abhor  vices  for  them- 
Ciiiidren  selves,  and  the  natural  deformity 

ttugit  mabhor  of  those  vices  ought  so  to  be  re- 
vice  for  itself.  presented  to  them  that  they  may 
not  only  avoid  them  in  their  ac 
tions,  but  so  abominate  them  in  their  hearts  that 

1  Diog.  Laert.  in  vita.  But  Laertins  does  not  say  that  the 
person  whom  Plato  reprehended  was  a  boy,  or  that  he  was 
playing  at  some  childish  game  ;  but  that  it  was  a  man  play- 


the  very  thought  should  be  hateful  to  them, 
with  what  mask  soever  they  may  be  palliated 
or  disguised. 

I  know  very  well,  for  what  concerns  myself, 
that  from  having  been  brought  up  in  my  child 
hood  to  a  plain  and  sincere  way  of  dealing,  and 
from  then  having  had  an  aversion  to  all  manner 
of  juggling  and  tricking  in  my  childish  sports 
and  recreations  (and  indeed  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  play  of  children  is  not  really  play,  but 
must  be  judged  of  as  their  most  serious  actions,) 
there  is  no  game  so  small,  wherein  from  my 
own  bosom  naturally,  and  without  study  or 
endeavour,  I  have  not  an  extreme  aversion  for 
deceit.  I  shufHe  and  cut,  and  make  as  much 
ado  with  the  cards,  and  keep  as  strict  account 
for  farthings,  as  if  it  were  for  doubloons  ;  when 
winning  or  losing  against  my  wife  and  daughter, 
it  is  indifferent  to  me,  as  when  I  play  in  good 
earnest  with  others  for  round  sums.  At  all 
times,  and  in  all  things,  my  own  eyes  are  suf 
ficient  to  look  to  my  fingers ;  I  am  not  so 
narrowly  watched  by  any  other,  neither  is  there 
any  I  more  fear  to  be  discovered  by,  or  to 
offend,  than  myself. 

I  saw  the  other  day  at  my  own  house,  a  little 
fellow,  a  native  of  Nantes,  born 
without  arms,  who  has  so  well  ^'ce'oMhe 
taught  his  feet  to  perform  the  feet,  and  neck, 
services  his  hands  should  have  doills Uie  °nice 
done  him  that  indeed  they  have  ' 
half  forgot  their  natural  office,  and  the  use  for 
which  they  were  designed  ;  the  fellow,  indeed, 
calls  them' his  hands,  and  we  may  allow  him  so 
to  do,  for  with  them  he  cuts  any  thing,  charges 
and  discharges  a  pistol,  threads  a  needle,  sows, 
writes,  and  puts  off  his  hat,  combs  his  head, 
plays  at  cards  and  dice,  and  all  this  with  the 
utmost  dexterity  ;  and  the  money  I  gave  him 
(for  he  gets  his  living  by  exhibiting  himself,) 
he  carried  away  in  his  foot,  as  we  do  in  our 
hand.  I  have  seen  another  who,  though  a  mere 
boy,  flourished  a  two-handed  sword,  and  (if  I 
may  so  say)  handled  a  halbert  with  the  mere 
motions  and  writhing  of  his  neck  and  shoulders 
for  want  of  hands,  tost  them  into  the  air, 
and  caught  them  again,  darted  a  dagger,  and 
cracked  a  whip  as  well  as  any  carter  in  France. 

But  the  effects  of  custom  are  much  more 
manifest  in  the  strange  impressions  she  makes 
in  our  minds,  where  she  meets  with  less  resist 
ance.  What  has  she  not  the  power  toimpose 
upon  our  judgments  and  belief?  Is  there  any 
so  fantastic  opinion  (omitting  the  gross  impos 
tures  in  religion,  with  which  we  see  so  many 
populous  nations  and  so  many  understanding 
men  so  strangely  besotted  ;  for  this  being  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  reason,  any  error  is  the 
more  excusable  in  such  as,  through  the  divine 
bounty,  are  not  endued  with  an  extraordinary 
illumination  from-above),  but  in  other  matters, 
are  there  any  so  senseless  and  extravagant  that 

insr  at  dice,  which  makes  Plato's  rejoinder  far  more 
effective. 
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she  has  not  planted  and  established  for  laws  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  upon  which  she  has 
been  pleased  to  exercise  her  power?  And 
therefore  that  ancient  exclamation  was  exceeding 
just — Non  pudet  physicum,  id  eft,  spcculatorcm 
vciiatorcmqne  ?iafnr<p,  ab  titiimis  consuetudine 
linbntis  qncererc  testimonium  veritatis?1  ''  Is  it 
not  a  shame  for  a  natural  philosopher,  that  is, 
for  an  observer  and  hunter  of  nature,  to  seek  tes 
timony  from  minds  prepossessed  with  custom  ?" 
I  do  believe  that  no  so  absurd  or  ridiculous  fancy 
can  enter  into  human  imagination  that  does  not 
meet  with  some  example  of  public  practice,  and 
that,  consequently,  our  reason  does  not  ground 
and  support  itself  upon.  There  are  people 
amongst  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  him  they  salute,  and  never  look 
upon  the  man  they  wish  to  honour.  There  is 
a  court  where,  whenever  the  king  spits,  the 
favourite  lady  puts  out  her  hand  to  receive  it ; 
and  another  nation  where  the  most  eminent 
persons  about  him  stoop  to  take  up  his  ordure 
in  a  linen  cloth.  Let  us  here  steal  room  to 
insert  a  story. 

A  French  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  was  always  wont  to  blow  h:s  no-e  with 
iiis  fingers  —  a  thing  very  much  against  our 
fashion — would  ju-tiiy  himself  tor  so  doing,  and 
was  a  man  very  famous  for  pleasant  repart'  es, 
as  thus: — Tjion  such  an  occasion  he  asked  me 
what  privilege  this  tilthv  excrement  had,  that 
we  must  carry  about  with  us  a  fine  handkerchief 
to  receive  it,  and,  which  was  more,  afterwards 
to  lap  it  carefully  up,  and  carry  it  all  day  about 
in  our  pockets,  which,  he  said,  could  not  be 
much  more  nauseous  and  offensive  than  to  see 
it  thrown  away,  as  we  did  all  other  evacuations. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  what  he  said  was  not 
altogether  without  reason,  and,  beinu;  frequently 
in  his  company,  that  slovenly  action  of  hi>  at 
last  grew  familiar  to  me;  which,  nevertheless, 
we  make  a  face  at  when  we  hear  it  reported  of 
another  country. 

Miracles  appear  to  be  so,  according  to  our 
ignorance  of  nature,  and  not  according  to  the 
essence  of  nature.  The  continually  being  accus 
tomed  to  any  thing  blinds  the  eye  of  our 
judgment.  Barbarians  are  no  more  a  wonder 
tu  us  than  we  are  to  them  ;  nor  with  any  more 
reason,  as  every  one  would  confess  if,  after 
having  considered  those  remote  examples,  men 
would  reflect  upon  their  own,  and  rightly  com 
pare  them  together.  Human  reason  is  a  tincture 
pretty  equally  infused  into  all  our  opinions  and 
manners,  of  what  form  soever  they  are  ;  infinite 
in  matter,  infinite  in  diversity.  But  I  return 
to  my  subject. 

There  are  people  where,  his  wife  and  children 

excepted,  no  one  speaks  to  the 

The  odd  cu«-        king  but  through  a  trumpet.  In  one 

nations.  '  an(^  the  same  nation  the  virgins 

discover  those  parts  that  modesty 

should  persuade  them  to  hide,  and  the  married 


i  Cici-r 
qua-rere. 


de  Nat.  Dcoi.  i.  30.     The    text    has  petere,    not 


women  carefully  cover  and  conceal  them.  To 
which  this  custom,  in  another  place,  has  some 
relation,  where  chastity,  except  in  marriage,  is 
of  no  esteem,  for  unmarried  women  may  prosti 
tute  themselves  to  as  many  as  they  please,  and, 
being  with  child,  may  lawfully  take  physic,  in 
the  sight  of  every  one,  to  procure  abortion. 
And,  in  another  place,  when  a  tradesman 
marries,  all  of  the  same  condition  who  are  in 
vited  to  the  wedding,  lie  with  the  bride  before 
him  ;  and  the  greater  number  of  them  there  is, 
the  greater  is  her  honour,  and  tin;  opinion  of 
her  ability  and  strength  ;  if  an  officer  marry, 
'tis  the  sune,  the  same  with  a  nobleman,  and 
so  of  the  rest ;  except  it  be  a  labourer,  or  one 
of  mean  condition,  for  then  it  belongs  to  the 
lord  of  the  place  to  perform  that  office  ;  and 
yet  a  strict  fidelity  during  marriage,  is  afterward 
enjoined.  There  is  a  place  where  brothels  of 
young  men  are  kept  for  the  plea-tire  of  women, 
as  with  us  there  are  of  women  for  men  :  where 
the  wives  LTO  to  war  as  well  as  their  husbands, 
and  not  only  share'  in  the  dangers  of  battle, 
but,  moreover,  in  the  honours  of  command. 
Others  where  they  wear  rings  not  only  through 
their  noses,  lips,  cheeks,  and  on  their  toes,  but 
al>o  heavy  wedges  of  gold  thrust  through  their 
breasts  and  buttocks :  where,  in  eating,  they 
wipe  their  finders  upon  their  thighs,  genitories, 
and  the  soles  of  their  feet :  where  children  are 
excluded,  and  brothers  and  nephews  only  in 
herit  ;  and,  elsewhere,  nephews  only,  saving 
in  the  succe>sion  of  the  crown  :  where,  for  the 
regulation  of  community  in  goods  and  estates 
observed  in  the  country,  certain  sovereign 
magistrates  have  committed  to  them  the  uni- 
ver-al  charge  of  cultivating  the  lands,  and  dis 
tributing  the  produce  according  to  the  necessity 
of  every  one  :  where  they  lament  the  death  of 
children,  and  feast  at  the  decease  of  old  men  :- 
where  they  lie  ten  or  twelve  in  a  bed,  men 
and  their  wives  together :  where  women  whose 
husbands  come  to  violent  ends  may  marry 
again,  and  others  not :  where  women  are 
looked  upon  with  such  contempt  that  they  kill 
all  the  native  females,  and  buy  wives  of  their 
neighbours  to  supply  their  use :  where  hus 
bands  may  repudiate  their  wives  without 
shewing  any  cause,  but  wives  cannot  part  from 
their  husbands  for  what  cause  soever :  where 
husbands  may  sell  their  wives  in  case  of  ste 
rility  :  where  they  boil  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
and 'afterwards  pound  them  to  a  pulp,  which 
they  mix  with  their  wine,  and  drink  it :  where 
the  favourite  mode  of  burial  is  to  be  eaten  by 
dogs  ;3  and  elsewhere,  by  birds :  where  they 
believe  the  souls  of  the  happy  live  in  all  manner 
of  liberty,  in  delightful  fields,  furnished  with 
all  sorts  "of  delicacies,  and  that  it  is  those  souls 
repeating  the  words  we  utter,  which  we  call 
echo  :  where  they  fight  in  the  water,  and  shoot 
their  arrows  with  the  most  mortal  aim,  swim 
ming  :  where,  for  a  sign  of  subjection,  they  lift 

2  In  Thrace.     See  Herod,  v. 

3  Scxtus  Empiricus.     Pyrrh.  Hupot.  Hi.  '24. 
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up  their  shoulders  and  hang  down  their  heads, 
and  put  off  their  shoes,  when  they  enter  the 
king's  palace :  where  the  eunuchs  who  have 
charge  of  the  religious  women  have,  moreover, 
their  lips  and  noses  cut  off,  that  they  may 
not  be  loved ;  and  the  priests  put  out  their  own 
eyes  to  get  acquainted  with  their  demons  and 
receive  their  oracles :  where  every  one  creates 
to  himself  a  deity  of  what  he  likes  best,  accord 
ing  to  his  own  fancy —  the  hunter,  of  a  lion  or 
fox ;  the  fisher,  of  some  fish,  and  idols  of  every 
human  action  or  passion  ;  where  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  earth,  are  the  principal  deities, 
and  the  form  of  taking  an  oath  is  to  touch  the 
earth,  looking  up  to  heaven,  and  where  both 
flesh  and  fish  are  eaten  raw :  where  the  greatest 
oath  they  take  is  to  swear  by  the  name  of  some 
dead  person  of  reputation,  laying  their  hand 
upon  his  tomb:1  where  the  new-year's  gift  the 
king  sends  every  year  to  the  princes,  his  sub 
jects,  is  fire,  which,  beino-  brought,  all  the  old 
Hre  is  put  out,  and  the  neighbouring  people  are 
bound  to  fetch  of  the  new,  every  one  for  them 
selves,  upon  pain  of  treason  :  where,  when  the 
king,  to  betake  himself  wholly  to  devotion, 
retires  from  his  administration  (which  often  falls 
out),  his  next  successor  is  obliged  to  do  the 
same  ;  by  which  means  the  crown  devolves  to 
the  third  in  succession :  where  they  vary  the 
form  of  government  according  to  the  seeming 
necessity  of  affairs ;  depose  the  king  when  they 
think  good,  substituting  ancient  men  to  govern 
in  his  stead,  and  sometimes  transferring  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  common  people  :  where  men 
and  women  are  both  circumcised  and  bap 
tized  :  where  the  soldier  who,  in  one  or  several 
engagements,  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  pre 
sent  seven  of  the  enemies'  heads  to  the  king,  is 
made  noble  :  where  they  live  in  that  singular 
and  unsociable  opinion  of  the  mortality  of  the 
soul :  where  the  women  are  delivered  without 
pain  or  fear :  where  the  women  wear  copper 
boots  upon  both  their  legs,  and,  if  a  louse  bites 
them,  are  bound,  in  magnanimity,  to  bite  it  again, 
and  dare  not  marry  until  first  they  have  made 
their  king  a  tender  of  their  virginity :  where 
the  ordinary  mode  of  salutation  is  by  putting  a 
finger  down  to  the  earth,  and  then  pointing  up 
towards  heaven :  where  men  carry  burthens 
upon  their  heads,  and  women  on  their  shoulders  : 
where  the  women  make  water  standing,  and 
the  men  squatting  down :  where  they  send 
some  of  their  blood  in  token  of  friendship,  and 
offer  incense  to  the  men  they  would  honour,  like 
gods  :  where  not  only  to  the  fourth,  but  to 
more  remote  degrees,  kindred  are  not  permitted 
to  marry  :  where  the  children  are  four  years  at 
nurse,  and  often  twelve  ;  and  where  it  is  ac 
counted  mortal  to  give  the  child  suck  the  first 
day  after  it  is  born  :  where  the  correction  of 


1  Herod,  iv.  318.  Nymphador\}s,RerumBarburiearum,x.\ii 


Sexuis  Einpiricus,  Fyrrh.  Hypot.  iii.  24. 


the  male  children  is  assigned  to  the  fathers,  and 
that  of  the  females  to  the  mothers  ;  the  punish 
ment  being  to  hang  them  by  the  heels  in  the 
smoke  :  where  they  eat  all  sorts  of  herbs,  ex 
cepting  only  those  that  have  an  ill  smell : 
where  all  things  are  open,  the  finest  furnished 
houses  being  without  doors,  windows,  or  chests 
to  lock,  a  thief  being  there  punished  double  to 
what  they  are  in  other  places  :  where  they  crack 
lice  with  their  teeth,  like  monkies,  and  abhor 
to  see  them  killed  with  one's  nails  :  where  in 
all  their  lives  they  neither  cut  their  hair  nor 
pare  their  nails ;  and  in  another  place  pare 
those  of  the  right  hand  only,  letting  the  left 
grow  for  ornament :  where  they  suffer  the  hair 
on  the  right  side  to  grow  as  long  as  it  will,  and 
shave  the  other ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  pro 
vinces  some  let  their  hair  grow  long  before  and 
some  behind,  shaving  close  the  rest  :2  where 
parents  let  out  their  children,  and  husbands 
their  wives,  to  their  guests  to  hire :  where  a 
man  may  get  his  own  mother  with  child,  and 
fathers  make  use  of  their  own  daughters,  or 
their  sons,  without  scandal  or  offence  :  where, 
at  their  solemn  feasts,  they  lend  their  children 
to  one  another,  without  any  consideration  of 
nearness  of  blood.  In  one  place  men  feed  upon 
human  flesh,  in  another  'tis  reputed  a  pious 
office  for  a  man  to  kill  his  father  at  a  certain 
age  ;3  and  elsewhere  the  fathers  dispose  of  their 
children  whilst  yet  unborn, — some  to  be  pre 
served  and  carefully  brought  up,  and  others  to 
be  made  away  with.  Elsewhere  the  old  hus 
bands  lend  their  wives  to  young  men,  and  in 
another  place  they  are  in  common  without 
offence  ;  nay,  in  one  place  the  women  wear,  as 
marks  of  honour,  as  many  gay  fringed  tassels 
at  the  bottom  of  their  petticoats  as  they  have 
lain  with  men.4  Moreover,  has  not  custom 
made  a  republic  of  women  separate  by  them 
selves?  lias  it  not  put  arms  into  their  hands, 
made  them  to  raise  armies,  and  fight  battles  .' 
And  does  she  not  by  mere  precept  instruct  the 
most  ignorant  vulgar,  and  make  them  perfect 
in  things  which  all  the  philosophy  in  the  world 
could  never  beat  into  the  heads  of  the  wisest 
men  ?  For  we  know  entire  nations,  where 
death  was  not  only  despised,  but  entertained 
with  the  greatest  triumph  ;  where  children  of 
seven  years  old  suffered  themselves  to  be 
whipped  to  death  without  changing  their  coun 
tenance  f  where  riches  were  in  such  contempt 
that  the  poorest  citizen  would  not  have  deigned 
to  stoop  to  take  up  a  purse  of  crowns ;  and  we 
know  regions,  very  fruitful  in  all  manner  of 
provisions,  where,  notwithstanding,  the  most 
ordinary  diet,  and  that  they  are  most  pleased 
with,  is  only  bread,  cresses,  and  water/'  Did 
not  custom  moreover  work  that  miracle  in 
Chios,  that  in  seven  hundred  years  it  was  never 


4  Herod,  iv. 

5  At  Lacedivinon. 

fi  Persia.     See  Xenophon,  Cyrop. 
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known  that  ever  maid  or  wife  committed  any 
act  to  the  prejudice  of  her  honour?1 

In  short,  there  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion, 
that  she  does  not  or  may  not  do  ;  and  therefore 
with  very  good  reason  it  is  that  Pindar,  as  I 
am  told,  calls  her  "  the  queen  and  empress  of 
the  world."-  He  that  was  seen  to  beat  his 
father,  and  reproved  for  so  doing,  made  answer, 
That  it  was  the  custom  of  their  family  ;  that  in 
like  manner  his  father  had  beaten  his  grand 
father,  his  grandfather  his  great-grandfather. 
"  And  this,"  says  he,  pointing  to  his  ^on. 
"  when  he  conies  to  my  age,  will  beat  me." 
And  the  father,  whose  son  was  dragging  and 
hauling  him  along  the  streets,  commanded  him 
to  stop  at  a  certain  door  ;  for  he  himself,  he  said, 
had  dragged  his  ta«her  no  further,  that  being 
the  utmost  limit  of  the  hereditary  insolence  the 
sons  used  to  practise  upon  the  fathers  in  their 
family.  '"  It  is  as  much  by  custom  as  dis 
order,"  says  Aristotle,  u  that  women  tear  their 
hair,  bite  their  nails,  and  eat  charcoal  and 
earth,  and  more  by  custom  than  nature  that 
men  abuse  themselves  with  one  another." 

The  laws  of  conscience,  which  we  pretend  to 
Custom  the  ^'e  derived  from  nature,  proceed 

puent  or  the  from  custom  ;  everyone  having 
laus  ,,i  con-  an  i,lwarj  veneration  for  the  opi 
nions  and  manners  approved  and 
received  amongst  his  own  people,  cannot  without 
very  great  reluctance  depart  from  them,  nor 
apply  himself  to  them  without  apphiu-e.  In 
times  past,  when  those  of  ( 'rete  would  cur-e 
any  one,  they  prayed  the  gods  to  enu"a:_re  them 
in  some  ill  custom. :i  But  the  principal  effect 
of  the  power  of  custom  is  so  to  sei/e  and 
ensnare  us  that  it  is  hardly  in  our  power  to 
disengage  ourselves  from  its  gripe;  or  >o  to 
come  to  ourselves  as  to  consider  of  and  weigh 
the  things  it  enjoins.  To  say  the  truth,  by 
reason  that  we  suck  it  in  with  our  mother's 
milk,  and  that  the  face  of  the  world  presents 
itself  in  this  posture  to  our  first  sight,  it  seems 
as  if  we  were  horn  upon  condition  to  pursue  this 
practice ;  and  the  common  fancies  that  we  find 
in  repute  everywhere  about  us,  and  infused 
into  our  minds  with  the  seed  of  our  fathers, 
appear  to  be  universal  and  genuine.  From 
whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  whatever  is  off 
the  hinges  of  custom  is  believed  to  be  also  off 
the  hinges  of  reason  ;  though  how  unreasonably 
for  the  most  part,  God  knows. 

If,  as  we  who  study  ourselves  have  learned 
to  do,  every  one  who  hears  a  good  sentence 
would  immediately  consider  how  it  does  any 
way  touch  his  own  private  concerns,  every  one 
would  find  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  good 
saying  as  a  sound  lash  to  the  ordinary  stupidity 
of  his  own  judgment.  But  men  receive  the 
precepts  and  admonitions  of  truth  as  directed 
to  the  common  sort  only,  and  not  to  them 
selves  ;  and  instead  of  applying  them  to  their 

1  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise   on   the  Virtuous  behaviour  of 
Wornm,  c.  5. 
'2  Herod,  iii. 


own  manners,  do  only  very  ignorantly  and 
unprofitably  commit  them  to  memory,  without 
suffering  themselves  to  be  at  all  instructed  or 
converted  by  them.  But  let  us  return  to  the 
empire  of  custom. 

Such  people  as  have  been  bred  up  to  liberty, 
and  subject  to  none  but  them-  Nation?  at- 
selves,  look  upon  all  other  forms  ta.-iud  to  the 
of  government  as  monstrous  and  [^"^"whicl?"1" 
contrary  to  nature.  Those  who  they  have  been 
are  used  to  monarchy  do  the  "st'd  t(l- 
same  ;  and  what  opportunity  soever  fortune 
presents  them  with  to  change,  even  then,  when 
with  the  greatest  difficulties  they  have  dis- 
engauvd  themselves  from  one  master,  that  was 
troublesome  and  urievous  to  them,  they  pre 
sently  run  with  the  same  difficulties  to  create 
another  ;  not  beinir  able,  how  roughly  dealt 
with  soever,  to  hate  the  Lrovernment  they  were 
born  under,  and  the  obedience  they  have  so 
loiii;'  been  accustomed  to.  'Tis  by  the  media 
tion  and  persuasion  of  custom  that  every  one 
is  content  with  the  place  where  he  is  planted 
by  nature  ;  and  the  hi^hlanders  of  Scotland 
no  more  pant  after  the  air  of  Touraine,  than 
the  Scythians  after  the  fields  of  Thessaly. 

;  Darius  asking  certain  Greeks  what  they  would 
take  to  as>ume  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  of 
eating  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fathers  (for  that 
was  their  practice,  believing  they  could  not 
give  them  a  better  or  more  noble  sepulchre  than 
to  bury  them  in  their  own  bodies),  they  made 
answer,  That  nothing  in  the  world  should  hire 

:  them  to  do  it:  but  having  also  tried  to  per 
suade  the  Indians  to  leave  their  barbarous 
custom,  and,  after  the  ( J  reek  manner,  to  burn 
the  bodies  of  their  fathers,  they  conceived  a 
still  LL'i'eater  horror  at  the  proposition;  and  'tis 
the  >ame  with  us  all,  forasmuch  as  use  veils 
from  us  the  true  aspect  of  things. 


Nil  adro  magnum,  nee  tain  inirahilc  quicqnam 
I'rincipi",  qui>d  non  ininuant  inirarier  oinnes 
Paiilatim.-1 

"  Nothing  at  first  so  preat  or  strange  appears 
J3ut  grows  laiiiiliar  in  succeeding  years." 

Taking  upon  me  once  to  justify  something  in 
!  use   amongst,  us,    and   that   was  received  with 
j  absolute   authority    for  a   great    many  leagues 
I  round  about  us.  and  not  content  to  establish  it, 
as  men  commonly  are,  only  by  force  of  law  and 
example,  but  by  enquiring  into  its  original,  I 
found  the  foundation  so  weak  that  I,  who   had 
made  it  my  business  to  confirm  others,  was  very 
near  being  dissatisfied  myself.  'Tis  by  this  recipe 
that    Plato    undertakes  to  cure  the  unnatural 


and  preposterous  amours  of  his  time — the  recipe 
which  he  esteems  of  sovereign  virtue  ;  namely, 
that  the  public  opinion  condemns  them  ;  that 
the  poets,  and  all  other  writers,  relate  horrible 
stories  of  them.  A  recipe  by  virtue  of  which 
the  most  beautiful  daughters  do  not  allure  their 

3  Valer.  Mav.  vii.  in  ext.  sec.  15. 

4  Lucret.  ii.  1027. 
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fathers'  lust,  nor  brothers  of  the  finest  shape 
and  beauty  their  sisters'  desire.  The  very  fables  of 
Thyestes,  Oedipus,  and  Macareus,  having,  with 
the  harmony  of  their  song,  infused  this  whole 
some  opinion  and  belief  into  the  tender  brains 
of  infants.1  Chastity  is,  in  truth,  a  great  and 
shining  virtue,  and  of  which  the  utility  is  suf 
ficiently  known  ;  but  to  govern,  and  prevail 
with  it  according  to  nature,  is  as  hard  as  'tis  easy 
to  do  it  according  to  custom  arid  the  laws  and 
precepts  of  sober  practice.  The  original  and 
universal  reasons  are  of  very  difficult  search,  and 
our  masters  either  lightly  pass  them  over,  or, 
not  daring  so  much  as  to  touch  them,  precipi 
tate  themselves  at  once  into  the  liberty  of 
custom,  in  which  they  pride  themselves,  and 
triumph  as  much  as  you  please.  Such  as  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  withdrawn  from  this 
original  source  do  yet  commit  a  greater  error, 
and  submit  themselves  to  wild  opinions.  Witness 
Chrysippus,2  who,  in  so  many  of  his  writings, 
has  shewn  the  little  account  he  made  of  inces 
tuous  conjunction  committed  with  how  near 
relations  soever. 

Whoever  would  disengage  himself  from  this 

violent  prejudice  of  custom  would 
o»"lyfoniulation     ^1K^  several  things  received  with 
things     absolute  and  undoubting  opinion 

that  have  no  other  support  than 

the  hoary  beard  and  wrinkled 
face  of  ancient  use  ;  but  this  mask  torn  away, 
and  things  being  referred  to  the  decision  of 
truth  and  reason,  he  will  find  his  judgment 
convinced  and  overthrown,  and  yet  restored  to 
a  much  more  sure  state.  For  example,  I  will 
ask  him  what  can  be  more  strange  than  to  see 
a  people  obliged  to  obey  and  pay  a  reverence  to 
laws  they  never  heard  of,  and  to  be  bound  in 
all  their  affairs,  both  private  and  public,  as 
marriages,  donations,  wills,  sales,  and  purchases, 
to  rules  they  cannot  possibly  know,  being 
neither  writ  nor  published  in  their  own  lan 
guage,  and  of  which  they  have,  of  necessity, 
to  purchase  both  the  interpretation  and  the  use? 
Not  according  to  the  ingenious  opinion  of 
Isocrates,  who  counselled  his  king  to  make  the 
traffics  and  negociations  of  his  subjects  free, 
open,  and  of  profit  to  them,  and  their  quarrels 
and  disputes  burdensome,  and  laden  with  heavy 
penalties  ;  but,  by  a  monstrous  notion,  to  make 
sale  of  reason  itself,  and  to  allow  the  law  to  be 
made  a  matter  of  traffic.  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  fortune  that,  as  our  historians  report,  it  was 
a  Gascon  gentleman,  a  countryman  of  mine, 
who  first  opposed  Charlemagne  when  he 
attempted  to  impose  upon  us  Latin  and  im 
perial  laws. 

What  can  be  more  outrageous  than  to  see  a 

nation  where,  by  lawful  custom, 

JuX°e?L°tfter      JllG    ?ffic6    ?f    »    Judffe    is    to    be 

of  purchase.        bought  and   sold,    where   judg 
ments  are  paid   for  with   ready 


1  Plato,  Laws,  viii.  6. 

2  Sextns  Empiricus,  i.  14. 


money,  and  where  justice  may  legally  be  denied 
to  him  that  has  not  wherewithal  to  pay  ;3  where 
this  merchandize  is  in  so  great  repute,  as  in  our 
government,  to  furnish  a  fourth  estate  of 
wrangling  lawyers,  to  add  to  the  three  ancient 
ones  of  the  church,  nobility,  and  people  ;  which 
fourth  estate,  having  the  laws  in  their  hands, 
and  sovereign  power  over  men's  lives  and  for 
tunes,  make  a  body  separate  from  the  nobility. 
From  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  are 
double  laws,  those  of  honour,  and  those  of 
justice,  in  many  things  positively  opposite  to 
one  another ;  the  nobles  as  rigorously  condemn 
ing  a  lie  taken,  as  the  others  do  a  lie  revenged. 
By  the  law  of  arms  he  shall  be  degraded  from 
all  nobility  and  honour  who  puts  up  with  an 
affront ;  and,  by  the  civil  law,  he  who  vindi 
cates  his  reputation  incurs  a  capital  punishment; 
he  who  applies  himself  to  the  lawr  for  reparation 
of  an  offence  done  to  his  honour  is  disgraced  ; 
and  he  who  does  not  is  punished  by  the  law. 
Yet,  of  these  two  so  different  parties,  both  of 
them  referring  to  one  head,  the  one  has  the 
charge  of  peace,  the  other  of  war  ;  those  have 
the  profit,  these  the  honour  ;  those  the  wisdom, 
these  the  virtue ;  those  the  word,  these  the 
action ;  those  justice,  these  valour ;  those 
reason,  these  force  ;  those  the  long  robe,  these 
the  short,  divided  betwixt  them. 

For  what  concerns  indifferent  things,  as 
clothes,  who  is  there  that  would  think  of  bring 
ing  them  back  to  their  true  and  real  use,  the 
body's  service  and  convenience,  and  upon  which 
their  original  grace  and  decency  depend ;  yet 
what  more  fantastic  than  our  fashions  ?  I  will 
instance,  amongst  others,  our  square  caps,  that 
long  tail  of  velvet  that  hangs  down  from  our 
women's  heads  with  its  whimsical  trinkets,  and 
that  idle  and  absurd  model  of  a  member  we 
cannot,  in  modesty,  so  much  as  name,  which, 
nevertheless,  we  make  a  parade  of  in  public. 
These  considerations,  notwithstanding,  will  not 
prevail  upon  any  understanding  man  to  decline 
the  common  mode  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  methinks  all  singular 
and  particular  fashions  are  rather 
marks  of  folly  and  vain  affecta 
tion  than  of  sound  reason  ;  and 
a  wise  man  ought  within  to  with 
draw  and  retire  his  soul  from  the  crowd,  and 
there  keep  it  at  liberty,  and  in  power  to  judge 
freely  of  things ;  but,  as  to  this  outward  garb 
and  appearance,  absolutely  follow  and  conform 
himself  to  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Public 
I  society  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  thoughts, 
but  for  the  rest,  as  our  actions,  our  labours,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  lives,  we  should  lend  and 
abandon  them  to  the  common  opinion  and  public 
service,  as  did  that  good  and  great  Socrates, 
who  refused  to  preserve  his  life  by  a  disobe 
dience  to  the  magistrate,  though  a  very  wicked 
and  unjust  one  :  for  it  is  the  rule  of  rules,  and 

3  France,    where    this     custom    was    introduced    by    the 
Chancellor  du  Prat,  under  Francis  I. 


Men  of  sense 
should  conform 
to  the  fashion 
of  their  time 
as  to  externals. 
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the  general  law  of  laws,  that  every  one  observe 
those  of  the  place  wherein  he  lives. 


Let  us  take  another  view  of  the  subject :  it 

Whether  the  1>S     U     Vl'r-V    P'n"llt     (l°"')t    whether 

actual  imvnve-  any  so  manifest  an  advantage  can 

"ieiiee  "i  accrue    from   the  alteration    of  a 

ceivccMaws  is  law  or  custom   recei\e(l,  let  it  be 

nut  L'rrater  what   it  v,  ill,  as  there   is   danger 

biell'i(lvalita'''lJ  ;"1(^  inconvenience  in  doing  it  ; 
forasmuch  as  L:O\  eminent  is  a 
structure  composed  of  several  parts  and  mem 
bers  joined  and  united  together,  with  so  strict 
affinity  and  union  that  it  is  impossible  to  stir 
so  much  as  one  brick  or  stone  but  the  whole 
body  will  be  sensible  of  it.  The  legislator  of 
the  Thurians"  ordained  that  whosoever  proj>osed 
either  to  abolish  old  laws,  or  to  establish  new, 
should  present  himself,  vith  a  halter  about  his 
neck,  to  the  people  ;  to  the  end  that,  if  the  in 
novation  he  would  introduce  should  not  be 
approved  by  evi  ry  one,  he  might  immediately 
be  hanged  ;  and  that  of  the  Lacedemonians3 
made  it  the  business  of  his  whole  lii'e  to  obtain 
from  his  cili/eiis  a  faithful  promise  that  none 
of  his  laws  should  be  violated.  The  Kphorus, 
who  so  rudely  cut  the  two  string  that  1'hryni- 
had  added  to  music,1  nevi'r  stood  to  examine 
whether  that  addition  made  better  harmony,  or 
that  by  that  means  the  instrument  was  more 
full  and  complete;  it  was  enough  for  him  to 
condemn  the  invention,  that  if  was  a  novelty, 
and  an  alteration  of  the  old  fashion.  "Which 
also  is  the  meaning  of  the  old  ru-ty  sword 
carried  before  the  magistracy  of  Marseilles. 

For  my  own  part  1  have;  myself  a  very  great 
aversion  for  novelty,  what  fact1,  or  what  pre 
tence  soever  it  may  carry  along  with  it,  and 
have  reason,  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
great  mischiefs  produced.  One  cannot,  1  eont'es-., 
exactly  say  that  the  miseries  which,  for  so 
many  years, *  have  lain  so  heavy  upon  the  king 
dom  of  I'rance,  are  wholly  occasioned  by  it  ; 
but  one  may  say,  and  with  colour  enough,  that 
it  has  accidentally  produced  and  bc<rot  the  mis 
chief  and  ruin  that  have  since  continued  botli 
without  and  against  it,  and  it  is  principally 
what  we  have  to  accuse  for  these  disorders. 

Hen  patior  telis  vulnera  facta  niei.1-.0 

"  Alas  !  the  wounds  I  now  endure 
Which  my  own  weapons  did  procure." 

They  who  give  the  first  shock  to  a  state  are 
voluntarily  the  first  overwhelmed  in  its  ruin  ; 
the  fruits  of  public  commotion  are  seldom 


i joyed  by  him  who  was  the  first  mover ;  he 
tily  beats  the  water  for  another's  net.     The 


1  E.rcerpta  ex  trag.  Gr&c.  Hugo  Grot,  intcrp,  p.  937. 

2  Churondus.     See  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  24. 

3  Lycurgus.     See  his  Lite  by  Plutarch,  c.  21. 

4  Plutarch,  in  his  Apotheghms  of  the  Lacedemonians,  c;.ll- 
this  Ephortis,  Emcrepea.     See  also  Val.  Max.  ii.  0. 

•'•  Tlie  edition  ol    1588   reads,  "  which    for    twenty-five    01 
thirty  years." 


en 

on 

unity  and  contexture  of  this  monarchy,  this 
great  structure,  having  been,  in  her  old  age, 
broken  and  torn  by  this  thing,  called  innova 
tion,  has  laid  open  a  breach,  and  given  sufficient 
admittance  to  the  like  injuries  in  these  latter 
times.  The  regal  majesty  falls  less  easily  from 
the  summit  to  the  middle,  than  from  the  middle 
to  the  base.  ]iut,  if  the  inventors  did  the 
greater  mischief,  the  imitators  arc  more  vicious, 
to  follow  examples  of  which  they  have  felt  and 
punished  both  the  horror  and  the  offence.  And 
if  there  can  be  any  degree  of  horror  in  ill- 
doing,  these  last  are  indebted  to  the  other  for 
the  'jlory  of  contriving,  and  the  courage  of 
making  the  iir>t  attempt.  All  sorts  of  new 
disorders  easily  draw,  from  this  primitive  and 
overflowing  fountain,  examples  and  precedents 
to  trouble  and  discompose  our  government.  We 
read  in  our  very  laws,  mad  for  the  remedy  of 
this  first  evil,  the  beginning  and  pretences  of  all 
sorts  of  bad  enterprises  •  and  what  Thucvdides 
says7  of  the  civil  wars  of  his  time  is  applicable 
to  us,  that,  to  smooth  over  public  vices,  we  give 
them  new  and  more  plausible  names,  sweetening 
and  dis<_ruisin<r  their  true  titles:  all  that  is  done 
is  done,  for.sooth,  to  reform  and  improve  our 
faith  !  J/o/ic:-ft(.  orat'io  cuf  ;s  but  the  best  pre 
tence  for  innovation  is  of  very  dangerous 
consequence;  A</I'J  iiiliil  niotnin  t'.r  unt'ujuo 
juitlxihili-  <>•/.'•'  And,  freely  to  speak  my 
thoughts,  it  argues,  mcthinks,  a  strange  self- 
love  and  great  presumption  in  a  man  to 
set  so  much  value  on  his  own  opinions  that 
public  peace  must  be  overthrown  to  establish 
them,  and  so  many  inevitable  mischiefs  intro 
duced  into  his  own  country,  and  so  dreadful 
a  corruption  of  manners,  as  a  civil  war,  and 
the  mutations  of  state  consequent  to  it,  always 
brings  in  its  train.  ( 'an  tin-re  be  worse  manage 
ment  than  to  set  up  so  many  certain  and  palpable 
vices,  again>t  errors  that  are  only  contested, 
and  disputable,  whether  they  be  such  or  no.' 
And  are  there  any  worse  sort  of  vices  than  those 
which  shock  a  man's  own  conscience,  and  the 
natural  light  of  his  own  reason  ?  The  senate, 
upon  the  dispute  betwixt  it  and  the  people  about 
the  administration  of  their  religion,  was  bold 
enough  to  return  this  evasion  for  current  pay : 
Ad  Deos  id  magis  qiiam  ad  se,  pert i Here  ;  ipsos 
visit  ros,  7ie  sacra  sua  pol/ttaiifnr :"'  "That  it 
more  belonged  to  the  gods  to  determine  than 
to  tnem  ;  let  them,  therefore,  have  a  care  their 
sacred  mysteries  were  not  profaned."  As  the 
oracle  answered  those  of  Delphos,  who,  fearing 
to  be  invaded  by  the  Persians,  in  the  Median 
war,  enquired  of  Apollo  how  they  should  dis- 


6  Ovid,  Epis.  P/nllia.  Demop.  48. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  52.  R  Terence,  And.  i.  114. 

n  Livy,  xxxiv.  54. 

ln  I. ivy,  \.  G.  whose  words,  however,  do  not  at  all  bear  out 
e  application  that  Montaigne  htre  makes  of  them. 
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)ose  of  the  holy  treasure  of  his  temple,  whether 
;hey  should  hide,  or  remove  it  to  some  other 
)lace  ?  He  returned  them  answer,  that  they 
should  stir  nothing  thence,  but  only  take  care 
of  themselves,  for  he  himself  was  sufficient  to 
ook  to  what  belonged  to  him.1  The  Chris 
tian  religion  has  all  the  marks  of  the  utmost 
utility  and  justice  :  but  none  more  manifest  than 
the  severe  injunction  it  lays  indifferently  upon 
all  to  yield  absolute  obedience  to  the  civil  magis 
trate,  arid  to  maintain  and  defend  the  laws :  of 
which  what  a  wonderful  example  has  the  divine 
wisdom  left  us,  who,  to  work  and  establish  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  and  to  conduct  his  glo- 
•ious  victory  over  death  and  sin,  would  do  it 
after  no  other  way  but  at  the  mercy  of  our 
ordinary  forms  of  justice,  submitting  the  pro 
gress  and  issue  of  so  high  and  so  salutiferous 
in  effect  to  the  blindness  and  injustice  of  our 
customs  and  observances,  suffering  the  innocent 
jlood  of  so  many  of  his  elect,  and  so  long  a 
oss  of  years  to  the  maturing  of  this  inestimable 
ruit  !  There  is  a  vast  difference  betwixt  the 
case  of  one  that  follows  the  forms  and  laws  of 
lis  country,  and  another  that  will  undertake  to 
•egulate  and  change  them  ;  the  first  pleads  sim- 
jlicity,  obedience,  and  precedent,  for  his  excuse  ; 
whatever  he  may  do  cannot  be  imputed  to 
nalice,  'tis  at  the  worst  but  misfortune,  Qids 
est  enim,  quern  non  movcat  clcirisslmls  tnonu- 
nentis testata,  comignataquc antlqu'dasT-  " For 
who  is  it  that  antiquity,  sealed  and  attested 
with  so  many  glorious  monuments,  cannot 
move  ?"  Besides  what  Isocrates  says,  that  defect 
s  nearer  allied  to  moderation  than  excess.  The 
other  is  a  much  more  ruffling  gamester  :3  for 
whosoever  shall  take  upon  him  to  choose  and 
alter,  usurps  the  authority  of  judging,  and  ought 
to  look  well  about  him,  and  make  it  his  busi 
ness  to  discover  the  defect  of  what  he  would 
abolish,  and  the  virtue  of  what  he  is  about  to 
ntroduce. 

This  vulgar  consideration  is  that  which 
settled  me  in  my  station,  and  kept  even  my 
most  urigoverned  youth  under  the  rein,  so  as 
not  to  burthen  my  shoulders  with  so  great  a 
weight  as  to  render  myself  responsible  for  a 
science  of  that  importance  ;  or  in  this  to  dare, 
what  in  my  better  and  more  mature  judgment 
[  durst  not  do  in  the  most  easy  and  indifferent 
;hings  I  had  learned,  and  wherein  temerity  of 
udging  is  of  no  consequence  ;  it  seeming  to  me 
very  wrong  to  wish  to  subject  public  and  estab- 
ished  customs  and  institutions  to  the  weakness 
and  instability  of  a  private  and  particular  fancy 
Tor  private  reason  is  but  a  private  jurisdiction,) 
and  to  attempt  that  upon  the  divine,  which  no 
government  will  endure  a  man  should  do  upon 
the  civil,  laws.  With  which,  though  human 
reason  has  much  more  commerce  than  with  the 
other,  yet  are  they  sovereignly  judged  by  their 


1  Herod,  viii.  36. 

2  Cicer.  de  Divin.  i.  40. 

3  All  that  follows  from  the  words,  "  for  whosoever."    to 
the  passage  from  Cicero   inclusively,  ending  thus,    "  not  by 


own  proper  judges,  and  the  utmost  sufficiency 
serves  only  to  expound  and  set  forth  the  law 
and  custom  received,  but  neither  to  divest  it, 
nor  to  introduce  any  thing  of  innovation.  And 
if  sometimes  the  divine  providence  has  gone 
beyond  the  rules  to  which  it  has  necessarily 
bound  and  obliged  us,  it  is  not  to  give  us  any 
dispensation  to  do  the  same  ;  those  are  only 
master-strokes  of  the  divine  hand,  which  we 
are  not  to  imitate,  but  only  admire  ;  and  extra 
ordinary  examples  purposed,  and  particular  testi 
monies  of  the  nature  of  miracles,  presented 
before  us  for  manifestations  of  its  almighty 
power,  equally  above  both  our  rules  and  our 
strength,  which  it  would  be  folly  and  impiety 
to  attempt  to  represent  and  imitate  ;  and  which 
we  ought  not  to  follow,  but  to  contemplate  with 
the  greatest  reverence  and  astonishment,  as  arts 
peculiar  to  his  person  and  not  to  us.  Cotta 
very  opportunely  declares,  Qimm  dc  religlone 
agitur,  Tl.  Coruncaniuui,  P.  Sclplonem,  P. 
Sccevolam,  pont'tfices  maxim  OK,  non  Zenom'm, 
aut  Clcanthem,  (cut  Chryslppum  sequor* 
"  When  matters  of  religion  are  in  question,  I 
will  be  governed  by  T.  Coruncanus,  P.  Scipio, 
P.  Sccevola,  the  High-Priests,  and  not  by  Zeno, 
Cleanthes,  or  Chrysippus."  God  knows,  in  our 
present  quarrel,  where  there  are  a  hundred 
articles  to  dash  out  and  put  in,  and  those  of 
great  consideration,  too,  how  many  there  are 
who  can  truly  boast  they  have  exactly  and 
perfectly  weighed  and  understood  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  the  one  and  the  other  party. 
'Tis  a  number,  if  it  make  any  number,  that 
would  give  us  very  little  disturbance  ;  but  what 
becomes  of  all  the  rest  ?  Under  what  ensigns 
do  they  march  ?  In  what  quarter  do  they  lie  ? 
Theirs  have  the  same  effect  with  other  weak 
and  ill-applied  medicines,  they  have  only  set 
the  humours  they  would  purge  more  violently 
working,  stirred  and  exasperated  them  by  the 
conflict,  and  left  them  still  behind.  The  decoc 
tion  was  too  weak  to  purge,  but  strong  enough  to 
weaken  us  ;  so  that  it  does  not  leave  us,  but  we 
keep  it  still  in  our  bodies,  and  reap  nothing 
from  the  operation  but  intestine  gripes  and  long 
enduring  pain.  Yet  fortune  still  reserving  her 
authority  above  and  beyond  our  reason,  does 
sometimes  present  us  with  a  necessity  so  urgent 
that  'tis  requisite  the  laws  should 
a  little  yield  and  give  way  5  and  PJJrla™'gthJJr<1 
when  one  opposes  the  encrease  of  som^.  '"a"'^s  in 
an  innovation  that  thus  intrudes  yield  to  new. 
itself  by  violence,  to  keep  a  man's 
self  in  so  doing  in  all  places,  and  in  all  things, 
within  bounds  and  rules,  against  those  who  have 
the  power,  and  to  whom  all  things  are  lawful 
that  may  any  way  serve  to  advance  their  design, 
who  have  no  other  law  nor  rule  but  what  serves 
best  to  their  own  purpose,  is  a  dangerous  obli 
gation,  and  an  intolerable  inequality. 

Zeno,  Cleanthes,  or  Chrysippus,"  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
folio  edition  by  Abel  Angelier,  printed  at  Paris  in  1505, 
three  years  after  the  death  of  our  author  ;  nor  in  another 
folio  edition  printed  at  Paris,  by  Michael  Blageant,  in  1640. 
4  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  2. 
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Audituin  nocendi  pcrfido  pnvstat  fides.' 

"So  simple  truth  dolli  her  fair  breast  disarm, 
And  gives  to  trtwliery  a  power  lo  harm." 

The  ordinary  discipline  of  a  healthful  state 
does  not  provide  against  these  extraordinary 
accidents,  pre-supposing  a  body  that  supports 
itself  in  its  principal  members  and  offices,  and  a 
common  consent  to  its  obedience  and  observa 
tion.  To  act  in  conformity  \vith  the  laws  is  a 
cold,  heavy,  and  constrained  affair,  and  not  fit 
to  make  way  against  a  headstrong  and  un 
bridled  will.  'Tis  to  tliis  day  a  reproach  a^'ains-t 
those  two  great  men,  Octavius  and  Cato,  in  tin- 
two  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and  C;esar,  that  they 
would  rather  suffer  their  country  to  undergo 
the  last  extremities  than  to  relieve  their  fellow 
eili/eiis  at  the  expense  of  its  laws,  or  to  In- 
guilty  of  any  innovation  ;  for,  in  truth,  in  tlu^e 
last  necessities,  where  there  is  no  other  remedy, 
it  would  peradventure  be  more  discreet  to  stoop, 
and  yield  a  little  before  the  blow,  than  by  meiv 
wilful  opposition,  without  possibility  of  doing 
any  good,  to  give  occasion  to  violence  to  tram 
ple  all  under  foot  ;  'tis  better  to  make  the  la\\s 
do  what  they  can,  when  they  cannot  do  what 
they  would.  After  this  manner  did  he  who 
suspended  them  for  four  and  twenty  hours,-  and 
he  who  for  once  shitted  a  day  in  the  calendar, 
and  that  other  who  of  the  month  of  .June  made 
a  second  May.'1  The  Lacedaemonians,  them 
selves,  who  were  such  religious  observers  of  the 
laws  of  their  country,  beinu;  straitened  by 
one  of  their  own  edicts,  by  which  it  was  ex 
pressly  forbidden  to  choose  the  sune  man  to  be 
admiral  twice  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  their 
affairs  necessarily  requiring  that  Lysander  should 
again  take  upon  him  that  command,  they  made 
one  Aracus  admiral,  'tis  true,  but  Lysaiuler 
superintendant  of  the  navy.1  And,  by  the  same 
subtilty  and  equivocation,  one  of  their  ambassa 
dors  being  sent  to  the  Athenians  to  obtain  the 
revocation  of  some  decree,  and  IVricles  remon 
strating  to  him  that  it  was  forbidden  to  take 
away  the  tablet  wherein  a  law  had  once  been 
engrossed,  he  advised  him  to  turn  it,  that  not 
being  prohibited  ;5  and  Plutarch6  commends 
Philopcemon,  that,  being  born  to  command,  he 
knew  how  to  do  it,  not  only  according  to  the 
lows,  but  also  to  over-rule  even  the  laws  them 
selves,  when  the  public  necessity  so  required. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

VARIOUS  EVENTS  FROM  THE  SAME  COUNSEL. 

JAQUES  AMIOT,"  Grand  Almoner  of  France,  one 
day  related  to  me  this  story,  much  to  the  honour 

1  Seneca,  (Edip.  iii.  1.  f>8(i. 

2  Agesilaus.    Plutarch,  in  Vita. 

3  Alexander  the  Great.     Plutarch,  in  Vita,  c.  5. 

4  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Lysand.  c.  4. 
»  Plutarch,  in  VitaPericl.  c.  18. 


of  a  prince  of  oure  (and  ours  he  was  upon 
several  very  good  accounts,  though  originally 
of  foreign  extraction, K)  that  in  the  time  of  our 
first  commotions,  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,9  this 
prince,  having  been  advertised  by  the  queen- 
mother  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  and  in 
her  letters  particular  information  being  given 
him  of  the  person  Avlio  "was  to  execute  the 
business,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  Anjou,  or  of 
Mayne,  and  who  for  this  purpose  frequented 
this  prince's  house,  discovered  not  the  least 
syllable  of  this  intelligence  to  any  one  whatever, 
but  going  the  next  day  to  St.  Katherine's  Mount, 
from  whence  our  battery  played  against  the 
town  (lor  it  was  during  the  siege)  and  having 
in  company  with  him  the  said  Lord  Grand 
Almoner,  and  another  bishop,  he  was  presently 
awn  re  of  this  gentleman,  who  had  been  denoted 
to  him,  and  pre-eMtly  caused  him  to  be  called 
into  his  presence  ,  ',,»  whom,  being 
come  before  him,  seeing  him  pale,  The  clt-'n"'r><T 
and  trembling  with  the  conscience  Guise." 
of  his  guilt,  he  thus  said  :  "'  Mon 
sieur  >ucii  a  one,  you  already  guess  what  1  have 
to  say  to  you;  your  countenance  discovers  it; 
you  have  nothing  hidden  from  me;  I  am  so 
well  informed  of  your  business  that  it  will  but 
make  worse  for  you  to  attempt  to  deny  it ;  you 
know  very  well  such  and  such  things  (the  most 
secret  circumstances  of  his  conspiracy),  and 
therefore  be  Mire,  as  you  value  your  lire,  to 
confess  to  me  the  whole  of  your  design."  The 
poor  man.  seeing  him>elf  thus  detected  (for  the 
whole  business  had  been  discovered  to  the  queen 
by  one  of  the  accomplices),  was  in  so  great  a 
confusion  he  knew  not  what  to  do  ;  but  joining 
his  hands  to  beg  tor  mercy,  he  was  about  to 
throw  himself  at  the  prince's  feet,  but  he,  taking 
him  up,  proceeded  to  say  :  "  Come,  sir,  tell  me, 
have  I  at  any  time  heretofore  done  you  any 
injury  .'  or  have  1,  through  any  private  differ 
ence,  offended  any  kinsman  or  friend  of  yours? 
It  is  not  above  three  weeks  that  I  have  known 
you  ;  what  then  could  move  you  td  attempt  my 
death  !"  To  which  the  gentleman,  with  a 
trembling  voice,  replied,  "  that  it  was  no  par 
ticular  grudge  he  had  to  his  person,  but  the 
general  interest  and  concern  of  his  party,  and 
that  he  had  been  put  upon  it  by  some  who  had 
persuaded  him  it  would  be  a  meritorious  act,  by 
any  means  to  extirpate  so  great  and  so  powerful 
an  enemy  of  their  religion."  "  Well,"  said 
the  prince,  "  I  will  nosv  let  you  see  how  much 
more  charitable  the  religion  is  that  I  hold,  than 
that  which  you  profess ;  yours  has  counselled 
yon  to  kill  me,  without  a  hearing,  and  without 
my  ever  having  given  you  any  cause  of  offence ; 
and  mine  commands  me  to  forgive  you,  con 
victed,  as  you  are,  by  your  own  confession, 

6  In  the  Parallel  between  T,  Q.  Flaminiusand  Philupamon, 
towards  the  end. 

"  The  celebrated  translator  of  Piut.ircli. 

8  Tlif>  Duke  of  (Jnise,  Mirn<tnied  Le  Balafrc,of  the  hoase 
of  Lorraine. 

9  In  1562.         10  Dampinartin,  La  Fortune  de  hi  Cur,  II. 
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of  a  design  to  murder  me  without  reason.    Get 
you  gone,  arid  let  me  see  you  no  more ;  and 
if  you  are   wise,   choose   henceforward  honest 
men  for  your  counsellors  in  your  designs."1 
The  Emperor  Augustus,  being  in  Gaul,  had 

certain  information  of  a  conspi- 
ncy      racy    L.    Cinna    was    contriving 

against  him,  and  thereupon  re 
solved  to  make  him  an  example ;  to  that  end 
he  sent  to  summon  his  friends  to  meet  the  next 
morning  in  council ;  but  the  night  between  he 
passed  in  great  disquiet  of  mind,  considering 
that  he  was  going  to  put  to  death  a  young  man, 
of  an  illustrious  family,  and  nephew  to  the 
great  Pompey,  which  made  him  break  out  into 
various  ejaculations  :  "  What  then,"  said  he, 
"  shall  I  live  in  perpetual  anxiety  and  alarm, 
and  suffer  my  assassin  in  the  mean  time  to  walk 
abroad  at  his  ease?  Shall  he  go  unpunished, 
after  having  conspired  against  my  life,  a  life  I 
have  hitherto  preserved  in  so  many  civil  wars, 
and  so  many  battles,  both  by  land  and  sea  ? 
And  after  I  have  settled  the  universal  peace  of 
the  world,  shall  this  man  be  pardoned,  who  has 
conspired  not  only  to  murder,  but  to  sacrifice 
me  ?"  For  the  conspiracy  was  to  kill  him  at 
sacrifice.  After  which,  remaining  for  some 
time  silent,  he  began  again  louder,  and  exclaim 
ing  against  himself,  said,  "  Why  livest  thou,  if 
it  be  for  the  good  of  many  that  thou  shouldst 
die  ?  Must  there  be  no  end  of  thy  revenge  and 
cruelty?  Is  thy  life  of  so  great  value  that  so 
many  mischiefs  must  be  done  to  preserve  it  ?" 
His  wife  Livia,  seeing  him  in  this  perplexity, 
"  Will  you  take  a  woman's  counsel  ?"  said  she. 
"  Do  as  the  physicians  do,  who,  when  the 
ordinary  recipes  will  do  no  good,  make  trial  of 
the  contrary.  By  severity  you  have  hitherto 
prevailed  nothing;  Lepidus  has  followed  Salvi- 
dienus ;  Murena,  Lepidus ;  Crepio,  Murena; 
and  Egnatius,  Ciepio.  Begin  now  and 
how  gentleness  and  clemency  will  succee* 
Cinna  is  guilty,  forgive  him  ;  he  will  never 
henceforth  have  the  heart  to  hurt  thee,  and  it 
will  add  to  thy  glory."  Augustus  was  glad 
j  that  he  had  met  with  an  advocate  of  his  own 
humour ;  wherefore  having  thanked  his  wife, 
and  in  the  morning  countermanded  the  friends 

I  he   had  summoned  to  council,  he  commanded 
Cinna  all  alone  to  be  brought  to   him  ;  who, 
being  come,  and  a  chair  by  his  appointment  set 

[him,2  and  having  commanded  every  one  else  out 

jof  the  room,  he  spoke  to  him  after  this  manner  : 

I"  In  the  first  place,  Cinna,    I  demand  of  thee 

patient  audience  ;  do  not  interrupt  me  in  what 

II  arn  about  to  say,  and  I  will  afterwards  give 
I  thee   full   time   and  leisure  to  answer.     Thou 
Iknowest,  Cinna,  that  having  taken  thee  prisoner 
Jin  the  enemy's  camp,  and  though   then  wert 

1  Dampmartin,  La  Fortune  de  la  Cour,  ii. 
•  2  This  circumstance,  expressly  noted  by  Seneca,  is  not 
Immaterial,  because  it  shews  us  the  manners  of  that  age  ; 
Imd  therefore  I  think  that  the  celebrated  Corneille  did  well  to 
make  use  of  it  in  his  tragedy  of  Cinna.  A  king  who  should 
I  hink  it  derogatory  to  his  royalty  ever  to  see  his  subjects 
1  itting  in  his  presence  would  have  but  a  very  diminutive  idea 
•f  grandeur,  which  does  not  depend  on  distinctions  of  this 


try 
3ed. 


thyself  mine  enemy,  and  born  so, -I  gave  thee  thy 
life,  restored  thee  thy  estate,  and  by  degrees  put 
thee  in  so  good  a  position  that  the  victorious  en 
vied  the  conquered.  The  sacerdotal  office,  which 
thou  madest  suit  to  me  for,  I  conferred  upon  thee, 
after  having  denied  it  to  others,  whose  fathers 
have  ever  borne  arms  in  my  service.  Having 
done  all  this  for  thee,  thou  hast  undertaken  to 
kill  me."  At  which  Cinna  crying  out  that  he 
was  far  from  entertaining  so  wicked  a  thought : 
"  Thou  dost  not  keep  thy  promise,  Cinna," 
continued  Augustus,  "  that  thou  wouldst  not 
interrupt  me.  Yes,  thou  hast  undertaken  to 
murder  me  in  such  a  place,  such  a  day,  in  such 
and  such  company,  and  in  such  a  manner."  At 
which  words  seeing  Cinna  astonished  and  silent, 
not  upon  the  account  of  his  promise  so  to  be, 
but  interdict  with  the  conscience  of  his  crime  : 
"  Why,"  proceeded  Augustus,  "  to  what  end 
wouldst  thou  do  it  ?  Is  it  to  be  emperor  ? 
Believe  me  the  republic  is  in  a  very  bad  condi 
tion,  if  I  am  the  only  man  betwixt  thee  and  the 
empire.  Thou  art  not  able  so  much  as  to  defend 
thy  own  house,  and  but  the  other  day  wast  baffled 
in  a  suit  by  the  opposed  interest  of  a  manu 
mitted  slave.  What,  hast  thou  neither  means 
nor  power  in  any  other  thing,  but  only  to 
attempt  against  Caesar  ?  I  will  resign  the 
empire,  if  there  is  no  other  but  I  to  obstruct  thy 
hopes  :  but  can'st  thou  believe  that  Paulus,  that 
Fabius,  that  the  Cassii  and  the  Servilii,  and  so 
many  noble  Romans,  not  only  so  in  title,  but 
1  who  by  their  virtue  honour  their  nobility,  would 
I  endure  thee  ?"  After  this,  and  a  great  deal 
j  more  that  he  said  to  him  (for  he  was  more  than 
1  two  hours  speaking),  "  Go,  Cinna,  go  thy 
way,"  said  he,  "  I  again  give  thee  that  life  as 
a  traitor  and  a  parricide  which  I  once  before 
gave  thee  as  an  enemy.  Let  friendship  from 
I  this  time  forward  begin  betwixt  us,  arid  let  us 
try  to  make  it  appear  whether  I  have  given,  or 
thou  hast  received,  thy  life  with  the  better 
faith  ;"  and  so  departed  from  him.  Some  time 
after  he  raised  him  to  the  consular  dignity, 
complaining  that  he  had  not  had  the  confidence 
to  demand  it ;  had  him  ever  after  for  his  very 
great  friend,  and  was  at  last  made  by  him 
sole  heir  to  his  estates.3  Now  from  the  time 
,  of  this  affair,  which  befel  Augustus  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age,  he  never  had  any  con 
spiracy  or  attempt  against  him,  and  therein 
reaped  the  due  reward  of  this  his  exemplary 
clemency.  But  it  did  not  so  well  succeed  with 
our  prince  ;4  his  lenity  did  riot  secure  him  from 
afterwards  falling  into  the  toils  of  the  like 
treason  :  so  vain  and  frivolous  a  thing  is  human 
prudence ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  our  projects, 
counsels,  and  precautions,  fortune  will  still  be 
mistress  of  events.  We  repute  physicians  for- 

kind.  A  king,  truly  respectable,  may  freely  dispense  with 
this  liberty,  without  risking  the  loss  of  any  thing,  any  more 
than  Augustus,  Trajan,  or  Marcus  Aurelius.  Caste. 

3  Seneca  de  Clemenlid,  I.  Q. 

4  '1  he  Duke  of  Guise,  before  mention^.     He  was  assassi 
nated  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  in  15o;i,  by  a  nentleuian   of 
Angouiiiois,  named  Polirot. 
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tunate  when  they  hit  upon  a  lucky  cure,  as  if 
there  was  no  other  art  but  theirs  that  could  not 
stand  upon  its  own  legs,  and  whose  foundations 
are  too  weak  to  support  itself  upon  its  basis,  and 
as  if  no  other  art  stood  in  need 
Montaigne's  of  fortune's  hand  to  assist  in  its 

nElTin"  °f  operations.     For  my  part,  I  think 

pnysic.  i  .  11          -ii 

of   physic  as  much  good  or  ill  as 

any  one  would  ha\e  me:  for,  thanks  he  to 
God,  we  have  no  traffic  together.  I  am  of  a 
quite  contrary  humour  to  other  men,  for  I 
always  despise  it  ;  and  wh''ii  I  am  sick,  instead 
of  recanting,  or  entering  into  composition  with 
it,  I  begin  yet  more  to  hate  and  tear  it,  tell  in  uf 
those  who  importune  me  to  take  physic,  that 
they  must  at  least  uive  me  time  to  recover  my 
strength  and  health,  that  I  may  be  the  better 
able  to  support  and  encounter  the  violence  and 
danger  of  the  potion.  I  let  nature  work,  sup 
posing  her  to  be  sufficiently  armed  with  teeth 
and  claws  to  defend  herself  when  attacked,  and 
to  uphold  that  contexture,  the  dissolution  of 
which  she  flies  and  abhors.  For  1  am  afraid 
lest,  instead  of  assisting  her  when  grappled  and 
struggling  with  the  disease,  I  should  a— ist  her 
adversary,  and  give  her  more  work  to  do. 
Now,  I  say,  that  not  in  physic  only,  but  in 
several  other  more  certain  arts, 
i'  irtune  !.'as  a  ;_:ivat  share.  The 
:  .-allies  that  ra  \  i-h  and 

transport  the  author  out  of  him 
self,  v.  hy  should  we  not  attribute 
them  to  his  good  fortune,  since 
the  poet  himself  confesses  they 
exceed  his  capacity,  and  acknowledges  them  to 
proceed  from  something  else  than  himself,  and 
that  he  has  them  no  more  in  his  power  than  the 
orators  say  they  have  those  extraordinary 
motions  and  agitations  that  sometimes  push 
them  beyond  their  design.  It  is  the  same  in 
painting,  where  touches  shall 
and  of  paint-  sometimes  slip  from  the  hand  of 
the  painter,  so  surpassing  both 
his  fancy  and  his  art  as  to  beget  his  own  admi 
ration  and  astonishment.  Fortune  does  yet 
more  clearly  manifest  the  share  she  has  in  all 
things  of  this  kind,  in  the  graces  and  elegances 
which  are  found  in  them,  not  only  beyond  the 
intention,  but  even  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  artist.  An  intelligent  reader  does  often  find 
out  in  other  men's  writings  other  perfections, 
and  invest  them  with  a  better  sense  and  higher 
construction,  and  more  quaint  expression,  than 
the  author  himself  either  intended  or  perceived. 
And,  as  to  military  enterprizes,  every  one  sees 
how  great  a  hand  fortune  has  in  them  all.  Even 
in  our  counsels  tiud  deliberations  there  must 
certainly  be  something  of  chance  and  good  luck 
mixed  with  human  prudence,  for  all  that  our 
wisdom  can  do  alone  is  no  great  matter ;  the 
more  piercing,  quick,  and  apprehensive  it  is,  the 
weaker  it  finds  itself,  and  is  by  so  much  more 
apt  to  mistrust  its  own  virtue.  I  am  of  Sylla's 


Fortune, 
chance,  h 

much  to  d 
successful 
sallies  of 
poetry  ; 
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i  opinion,1  and  when   I   more  strictly  and  nearer 
hand  examine  the  most  glorious  exploits  of  war, 
I  perceive,  methinks,  that  those  who  carry  them 
on   make   use    of  counsel  and  debate  only  for 
,  custom's  sake,  and  leave  the  best  part  of  the 
j  enterprize   to    fortune  ;  and,  relying  upon    her 
j  favour  and  assistance,  transgress  at  every  turn 
the  bounds  of  military  conduct,  and  the  rules  of 
war.     There  happen  sometimes  accidental  ala- 
1  critics  and  strange  furies  in  their  deliberations, 
that  for  the  most  part  prompt  them  to  follow 
the    worst    and   worst  grounded  counsels,  and 
that  swell   their  courage   beyond  the  limits  of 
reason  :   whence    it    has   fallen    out   that  many 
great    captains    of    antiquity,    to   justify    their 
ra-h   determinations,    have    been    forced   to   tell 
their    soldiers    that   they    Mere  by    some  inspi 
ration  and  good   omen  encouraged  and  invited 
to  such  attempts. - 

Wherefore,  in  this  doubt  ;md  uncertainty  that 
the    short-sightedness    of   human 
wisdom  to  see  and  chtise  the  best 
(by  reason  of  the  difficulties  that 
the  various  accidents  and  circum 
stances  of  tiling  bring  along  with 
them),  does  perplex  us  withal,  the 
surest   way,  in    my  opinion,  even  did  no  other 
consideration  invite  us  to  it,  were  to  pitch  upon 
that  conr-e  wherein    is  the  greatest  appearance 
of  honestv  and    justice,   and.  not  being  certain 
which  is  the  shortest,  to  go   the  straightest  and 
mo-t  direct  way  ;  as  in  the  two  examples  I  have 
just  mentioned,  there   is  no  question  but  that  it 
was   more  noble  and  generous  in  him  who  had 
recehed   the  oit'encc   to    pardon   it    than  to  do 
otherwise  ;   and  if  the  former  miscarried  in  it.  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  his  good  intention  :   neither 
does  any  one  know  if  he  had    proceeded  other 
wise,  whether  by  that   means  lie  had  avoided 
the  end  his  destiny  had  appointed  for  him  ;  and 
he  had  only  lost  the  glory  of  so  generous  an  act. 
You  will  find  in  history  many  who  have  been 
under  this  fear,  and  who  for  the 
most  part  have  taken  the  course 
to  meet  and  prevent  conspiracies 
by  punishment  and  vengeance : 
but  I    find  very  few  who  have 
reaped   any   advantage    by   this 
proceeding  ;  witness  so  many  Ro- 
i  man  emperors.     Whoever  finds  himself  in  this 
I  danger,  need  not  expect  much,  either  from  his 
I  vigilance  or  his  power  ;  for  how  hard  a  thing  is 
i  it  for  a  man  to  secure  himself  from  an  enemy 
!  who   lies  concealed  under  the   countenance  of 
the  most  officious  friend  we  have,  and  to  dis 
cover  the  secret  designs  and  inward  thoughts  of 
those  who  are   continually  doing   us  service  ? 
;  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  have  a  guard  of  foreigners 
j  about  a  man's  person,  or  to  be  always  fenced 
about  with  a  pale  of  armed  men  ;  whosoever 
j  despises  his  own  life  is  always  master  of  that 
i  of  another  man.3  And,  moreover,  this  continual 
suspicion,  that  makes  a  prince  jealous  of  every 
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-  JMontluc,  Cunnnrntaries, 
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body,  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  marvellous  tor 
ment  to  him.  And,  therefore,  it  was  that 
Dion,  being  advertised  that  Callippus  watched 
an  opportunity  to  take  away  his  life,  had  never 
the  heart  to  enquire  more  particularly  into  it, 
^  saying  that  he  had  rather  die  than 

condition!1  S         ^ve  ^n  that  misery  that  he  must 

continually  stand  upon  his  guard, 
not  only  against  his  enemies  but  his  friends 
also  j1  which  Alexander  much  more  spiritedly 
and  effectively  manifested  when,  having  notice 
by  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  that  Philip,  his 
most  beloved  physician,  was,  by  Darius' s  money, 
corrupted  to  poison  him,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  gave  the  letter  to  Philip  to  read,  drank  off 
the  potion  he  had  brought  him.2  Was  not  this 
resolution  to  express  that  if  his  friends  had  a 
mind  to  dispatch  him  out  of  the  world  he  was 
willing  to  give  them  opportunity  to  do  it? 
This  prince  is  indeed  the  sovereign  precedent 
of  all  daring  actions ;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  another  passage  in  his  life 
wherein  there  is  so  much  firmness  as  in  this, 
nor  so  illustrious  an  image  of  greatness  of  mind. 
Those  who  preach  to  princes  so  circumspect 
and  vigilant  a  jealousy  and  distrust,  under 
colour  of  security,  preach  to  them  ruin  and  dis 
honour.  Nothing  noble  can  ever  be  effected 
without  danger.  I  know  a  person,  naturally  of 
great  daring  and  courage,  whose  good  fortune 
is  continually  marred  Iby  such  persuasions  as 
these,  "  that  he  must  keep  close  amongst  his  own 
people,  and  keep  those  he  knows  are  his  friends 
continually  about  him  ;  that  he  must  not 
hearken  to  any  reconciliation  with  his  old 
enemies,  that  he  must  stand  clear  off,  and  not 
trust  his  person  in  hands  stronger  than  his  own, 
what  promises  or  offers  soever  they  make  him, 
or  what  advantages  soever  he  may  see  before 
him."  And  I  know  another  who  has  unex 
pectedly  secured  his  fortune  by  following  quite 
the  contrary  advice. 

Courage,  the  reputation  and  glory  of  which 
men  seek  with  so  greedy  an  appetite,  represents 
and  sets  itself  out,  when  need  requires,  as  mag 
nificently  in  a  doublet  as  in  a  coat  of  mail ;  in 
a  closet  as  well  as  in  a  camp  ;  with  the  arm 
pendent  as  with  the  arm  upraised  :  this  over- 
circumspect  and  wary  prudence  is  a  mortal 
enemy  to  all  high  and  generous  exploits.  Scipio,  I 

to  sound  the  intentions  of  Syphax, 
the' goo°d  effects  leaving  his  army  and  abandon- 

ing   Spain,    not   yet   secure    nor  ! 

™U  settled  in  "is  new  conquest,  | 

passed  over  into  Africa,  in  two 
small  vessels,  to  commit  himself,  in  an  enemy's 
country,  to  the  power  of  a  Barbarian  King,  to 
a  faith  untried  and  unknown,  without  obliga 
tion,  without  hostage,  under  the  sole  security 
of  the  greatness  of  his  courage,  his  good 
fortune,  and  the  promise  of  his  high  hopes.3 
Habita  fides  ipsam  pkrumque  fidem  obliyat.4 
"  Confidence  generally  inspires  confidence." 

1  Plutarch,  Apoth.  of  the  Ancient  Kings. 

2  Quint.  Curt.  iii.  6. 

3  Livy,  xxviii.  17- 


fn  a  life  of  ambition  and  eclat  'tis  necessary 
to  keep  suspicion  in  check.  Fear  and  diffi 
dence  invite  and  attract  injury  and  offence. 
The  most  mistrustful  of  all  our  kings5  established 
his  affairs  principally  by  voluntarily  trusting 
his  life  and  liberty 'into  his  enemy's  hands, 
seeming  to  have  an  absolute  confidence  in  them, 
to  the  end  they  might  repose  as  great  an  assu 
rance  in  him.  Caesar  only  opposed  the  authority 
of  his  countenance  and  the  sharpness  of  his 
rebukes  to  his  mutinous  legions,  armed  against 
him,  having  that  implicit  confidence  in  himself 
and  his  fortune,  that  he  feared  not  to  commit 
and  abandon  himself  to  a  seditious  and  rebellious 
army. 

Stetit  ajrgere  fultus 

Cespitis,  intrepidus  vultu  ;  meruitque  timeri, 
Nil  metuens.6 

"  Upon  a  parapet  of  turf  he  stood, 

His  manly  face  with  resolution  shone  ; 
And  froze  the  mutineers'  rebellious  blood, 
Challenging  fear  from  all,  by  fearing  none." 

But  it  is  true,  withal,  that  this  undaunted 
assurance  is  not  to  be  represented  in  its  perfect 
and  genuine  form  but  by  those  whom  the  ima 
gination  of  death,  and  the  worst  that  can 
happen,  docs  not  affright  j  for  to  present  it  a 
pretended  resolution,  with  a  pale  and  doubtful 
countenance,  doubting,  uncertain,  and  trem 
bling,  for  the  service  of  an  important  reconci 
liation,  will  effect  nothing  to  the  purpose.  'Tis 
an  excellent  way  to  gain  the  heart  and  good 
will  of  another  to  intrust  one's-self  frankly  to 
him,  provided  it  be  done  without  the  constraint 
of  necessity,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  one  manifestly  does  it  out  of  nCt  beTn 
a  pure  and  entire  confidence  in  reality,  or 
the  party,  at  least,  with  a  counte-  S&Tfcur. 
nance  clear  from  any  cloud  of 
suspicion.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  saw  a  gentle 
man,  who  was  governor  of  a  great  town,  upon 
occasion  of  a  popular  commotion,  not  knowing 
what  other  course  to  take,  go  out  of  a  place  of 
very  great  strength  and  security,  arid  commit 
himself  to  the  mercy  of  a  seditious  rabble,  in 
hopes,  by  that  means,  to  appease  the  tumult 
before  it  grew  to  a  head  :  but  it  was  ill  for  him 
that  he  did  so,  for  he  was  there  miserably  slain. 
But,  nevertheless,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  he 
committed  so  great  an  error  in  going  out  as 
men  commonly  reproach  his  memory  with,  as 
he  did  in  choosing  a  gentle  and  submissive  way 
for  effecting  his  purpose,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  quiet  the  storm,  rather  by  obeying  than 
commanding,  and  by  entreaty  rather  than 
remonstrance.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  gracious  severity,  with  a  soldier-like  way 
of  commanding,  full  of  security,  and  confidence 
suitable  to  the  quality  of  his  person  and  the 
dignity  of  his  charge,  would  have  succeeded 
better  with  him  ;  at  least,  he  had  perished  with 
greater  decency  and  reputation.  There  is 
nothing  so  little  to  be  hoped  for  from  that 


4  Livy,  jrxii.  12. 

s  Louis  XI.     See  Mam.  of  C amines.  II. 

"  Lucan,  v.  31 6. 
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many-headed  monster,  the  mob,  when  stirred 
up*  as  humanity  and  good  nature  ;  it  is  much 
more  capable  of  reverence  and  fear.  I  should 
also  reproach  him  that,  having  taken  a  resolu 
tion  which,  in  my  judgment,  was  rather  brave 
than  rash,  to  expose  himself,  weak  and  defence 
less,  in  tliis  tempestuous  sea  of  men  ;  he  ought 
to  have  carried  out  bolder,  what  he  had  begun, 
to  the  last ;  whereas,  coming  to  discover  his 
danger  nearer  hand,  and  his  nose  happening  to 
bleed,  the  submissive  and  fawning  countenance 
he  had  at  first  put  on  changed  into  another  of 
fear  and  amazement,  and  shewing,  both  by 
his  voice  and  eyes,  his  alarm  mid  agitation, 
and  endeavouring  to  withdraw  and  secure  his 
person,  this  deportment  more  entlamed  their  fury, 
and  soon  brought  the  effects  of  it  upon  him. 

Upon  a  certain  occasion,  I  remember,  it 
was  determined  there  should  be  a  general 
muster  of  several  bodies  of  troops  in  arms  (a 
very  proper  scene  of  secret  revenge,  for  there 
is  no  place  where  such  can  be  executed  with 
greater  safety),  and  there  were  public  and 
manifest  appearances  that  there  was  no  safe 
corning  for  some,  whose  principal  and  necessary 
office  it  was  to  review  the  troops.  Whereupon 
a  consultation  was  called,  and  several  counsels 
were  proposed,  as  in  a  case  that  was  not  very 
7iice  and  of  important  consequence.  Mine  was 
that  they  should,  by  all  means,  avoid  giving 
any  sign  of  suspicion,  but  that  the  officers  who 
were  most  in  danger  should  boldly  go,  and,  with 
open  and  erect  countenances,  ride  boldly  and 
confidently  through  the  files  and  divisions,  and 
that  instead  of  sparing  fire  (which  the  advice 
of  the  major  part  tended  to),  they  should  desire 
the  captains  to  command  the  soldiers  to  give 
round  and  full  volleys  in  honour  of  the  spec 
tators  and  not  to  save  their  powder.  Which 
was  accordingly  done,  and  had  so  good  an 
effect  as  to  please  and  gratify  the  suspected 
troops,  and  thenceforth  to  beget  a  mutual  and 
salutary  confidence  and  intelligence  amongst 
them. 

I  look  upon  Julius  Caesar's  way  of  gaining 
men's  affections  to  him  as  the  best  that  can 
possibly  be  put  in  practice.  First,  he  tried  by 
clemency  to  make  himself  beloved  even  by  his 
enemies,  contenting  himself,  in  detected  con 
spiracies,  only  publicly  to  declare  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  them  ;  which  being  done,  he 
took  a  noble  resolution  to  await,  without 
solicitude  or  fear,  whatever  might  be  the  event, 
wholly  resigning  himself  up  to  the  protection 
of  the  gods  and  fortune  ;  and,  questionless, 
this  was  the  state  he  was  in  at  the  time  when 
he  was  killed. 

A   stranger   having   publicly   said    that    he 

could  teach  Dionysius,  the  tyrant 

Advice  to  a          of    Syracuse,    an   infallible   way 

p!S£d!£tat   to  find  oi.it  and  discover  a11  the 

plots.  conspiracies    his   subjects    should 

contrive  against  him,  if  he  would 

1  Plutarch,  Apothegms. 


give  him  a  good  sum  of  money  for  his  pains ; 
Dionysius,  hearing  of  it,  caused  the  man  to 
be  brought  to  him  that  he  might  learn  an  art 
so  necessary  to  his  preservation  ;  and,  having 
asked  him  by  what  art  he  might  make  such 
discoveries,  the  fellow  made  answer  that  all 
the  art  he  knew  was  that  he  should  give  him  a 
talent,  and  afterwards  boast  that  he  had 
obtained  a  singular  secret  from  him.  Dionysius 
liked  the  idea,  and  accordingly  caused  six 
hundred  crowns  to  be  counted  out  to  him.1  It 
was  not  likely  he  should  give  so  great  a  sum  to 
a  person  unknown,  but  as  a  reward  for  some 
extraordinary  and  very  useful  discovery,  and 
the  belief  of  this  served  to  keep  his  enemies 
in  awe.  Princes,  however,  do  very  wisely  to 
publish  the  informations  they  receive  of  all  the 
practices  against  their  lives,  to  possess  men 
with  an  opinion  that  they  have  such  good  in 
telligence,  and  so  many  spies  abroad,  that 
nothing  can  be  plotted  against  them  but  they 
have  immediate  notice  of  it.  The  Duke  of 
Athens  did  a  great  many  ridiculous  things  in 
establishing  his  new  tyranny  over  Florence; 
but  this,  especially,  was  remarkable,  that, 
having  received  the  first  intimation  of  the  con 
spiracies  the  people  were  hatching  against  him, 
from  Matteo  di  Moroso,  one  of  the  conspi 
rators,  he  presently  put  him  to  death  to  stifle 
that  rumour,  that  it  might  not  be  thought  any 
of  the  city  disliked  his  government. 

I  remember  to  have  read  a  story  of  some 
Roman,  of  great  quality,  who,  flying  the 
tyranny  of  the  triumvirate,  had  a  thousand 
times,  by  the  subtilty  of  as  many  inventions, 
escaped  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  those 
that  pursued  him.  It  happened  one  day  that  a 
troop  of  horse,  which  was  sent  out  to  take  him, 
passed  close  by  a  brake  where  he  lay  hid,  and 
missed  very  narrowly  of  spying  him  ;  but  he 
considering,  upon  the  instant,  the  pains  and 
difficulties  wherein  he  had  so  long  continued,  to 
evade  the  strict  and  continual  searches  which 
were  every  day  made  for  him,  the  little  pleasure 
he  could  hope  for  in  such  a  kind  of  life,  and 
how  much  better  it  was  for  him  to  die  once  for 
all,  than  to  be  perpetually  at  this  pass,  he 
himself  called  them  back,  shewed  them  his 
hiding  place,  and  voluntarily  delivered  himself 
up  to  their  cruelty,  in  order  to  free  both  himself 
and  them  from  farther  trouble."  To  invite  a 
man's  enemies  to  come  and  cut  his  throat  was  a 
resolution  that  appears  a  little  extravagant  and 
odd  ;  and  yet  I  think  he  did  better  to  take 
that  course  than  to  live  in  a  constant  fever  and 
apprehension  of  that  for  which  there  was  no 
cure.  But  seeing  all  the  precautions  a  man 
can  take  full  of  unquietness  and  uncertainty, 
'tis  better  with  a  manly  courage  to  prepare  one's- 
self  for  the  worst  that  can  happen,  and  to 
extract  some  consolation  from  this,  that  we  are 
not  certain  the  thing  we  fear  will  ever  come 
to  pass. 

-  Appian,  //.  of  the  Ciril  Warn,  iv. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

OF    PEDANTRY. 

I  WAS  often,  when  a  boy,  wonderfully  con 
cerned  to  see  in  the  Italian  farces, 
Pedants  ob-  a  pedant  always  brought  in  for 
of°mind.t0men  the  fool  of  the  play,  and  that 
the  title  of  Magister  was  in  no 
greater  reverence  amongst  us;  for,  being  de 
livered  up  to  their  tuition,  what  could  I  do 
less  than  to  be  jealous  of  their  honour  and 
reputation  ?  I  sought,  I  confess,  to  excuse 
them  by  the  natural  incompatibility  betwixt 
the  vulgar  sort  and  men  of  a  finer  thread,  both 
in  judgment  and  knowledge,  forasmuch  as  they 
go  quite  a  contrary  way  to  one  another  :  but 
in  this  the  thing  I  most  stumbled  at  was  that 
the  bravest  men  were  those  who  most  despised 
them  ;  witness  our  famous  Du  Bellay, 

Mais  je  hay  par  sur  tout  un  ssavoir  pedantesque.1 

And  they  used  to  do  so  in  former  times ;  for 
Plutarch  says  that  Grceciaii  and  Scholar  were 
names  of  reproach  and  contempt  among  the 
Romans.2  And  since,  with  the  better  experience 
of  age,  I  find  they  were  much  in  the  right  on't, 
and  that  magis  magnos  clericos  non  sunt  mayis 
magnos  sapientcs.3  "  The  greatest  clerks  are 
not  the  wisest  men."  But  whence  it  should 
come  to  pass  that  a  mind  enriched  with  the 
knowledge  of  so  many  things  should  not 
become  more  quick  and  sprightly,  and  that  a 
gross  and  vulgar  understanding  should  yet  in 
habit  there  without  correcting  and  improving 
itself,  where  all  the  reasoning  and  judgments  of 
the  greatest  minds  the  world  ever  had  are  col 
lected  and  stored  up,  I  am  yet  to  seek.  To 
admit  into  one's  own  brain  such  large  portions 
of  the  brains  of  others,  such  great  and  high 
fancies  (a  young  lady,  one  of  our  greatest 
princesses,  said  once  to  me,  speaking  of  a  certain 
person),  one's  own  must  necessarily  be  crowded 
and  squeezed  together  into  a  less  compass  to  make 
room  for  the  others.  I  should  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  as  plants  are  suffocated  and  drowned  with 
too  much  moisture,  and  lamps  with  too  much  oil, 
so  is  the  active  part  of  the  understanding  with 
too  much  study  and  matter,  which,  being  em 
barrassed  and  confounded  with  the  diversity  of 
tilings,  is  deprived  of  the  force  and  power  to 
disengage  itself;  and  by  the  pressure  of  this 
weight  is  bowed,  subjected,  and  rendered  of  no 
use.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise,  for  a  soul 
stretches  and  dilates  itself  the  more  it  fills. 
And  thus,  in  the  examples  of  elder  times,  we 
see  men  excellent  at  public  business,  great 


1  "  But  of  all  sorts  of  learning,  I  most  hate  that  of  the 
pedant." 

2  Plutarch,  Life  of  Cicero,  c   2. 

3  Rabelais,  i.  30. 

4  Plato,    Theatetes.      Montaigne,    however,  has    greatly 
mistaken  Plato's  sentiment,  who  says  here  no  more  than 


captains,   and   great   statesmen,   very   learned 
withal ;  whereas  the  mere  philosophers,  a  sort 
of  men  retired  from  all  public  affairs,  have  been 
often   laughed   at  by   the   comic     M       hiloso_ 
writers  of  their  own  times  ;  their     phers  ridiculed 
opinions  and  singularity  of  man-     by  the  comic 
ners  making  them  appear,  to  men 
of  another  method  of  living,  ridiculous  and 
absurd. 

And,  in  truth,  would  you  make  them  judges 
of  a  law-suit,  or  of  the  actions  of  a  man,  they 
are  ready  to  take  it  upon  them ;  and  straight 
begin  to  examine  if  he  has  life,  if  he  has  mo 
tion,  if  man  be  any  other  than  an  ox  :  what  it 
is  to  do  and  to  suffer,  and  what  animals  law 
and  justice  are  ?  Do  they  speak  of  the  magis 
trate  or  to  him  ?  'Tis  with  a  rude,  irreverent, 
and  indecent  liberty.  Do  they  hear  a  prince 
or  a  king  commended  for  his  virtue?  They 
make  no  more  of  him  than  of  a  shepherd  or 
neatherd,  a  lazy  Cory  don,  that  busies  himself 
only  about  milking  arid  shearing  his  herds  and 
flocks ;  and  this  after  a  ruder  manner  than 
even  the  shepherd  himself  would.  Do  you 
repute  any  man  the  greater  for  being  lord  of 
two  thousand  acres  of  land  ?  They  laugh  at 
such  a  pitiful  pittance,  laying  claim  them 
selves  to  the  whole  world  for  their  possession. 
Do  you  boast  of  your  nobility  and  blood,  being 
descended  from  seven  rich  successive  ancestors  ? 
They  will  look  upon  you  with  an  eye  of  con 
tempt,  as  men  who  have  not  a  right  idea  of  the 
universal  image  of  Nature,  and  that  do  not 
consider  how  many  predecessors  every  one  of  us 
has  had,  rich,  poor,  kings,  slaves,  Greeks,  and 
barbarians.  And  though  you  were  the  fiftieth 
descent  from  Hercules,  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
great  vanity  so  highly  to  value  this,  which  is 
only  a  gift  of  fortune.  And  therefore  did  the 
vulgar  sort  nauseate  them,  as  men  ignorant  of 
first  principles,  as  presumptuous  and  insolent.4 

But  this  Platonic  picture  is  far  different 
from  that  these  pedants  are  pre 
sented  by  :  for  those  were  envied 
for  raising  themselves  above  the 
common  sort  of  men,  for  despising 
the  ordinary  actions  and  offices 
of  life,  for  having  assumed  a  particular  and 
inimitable  way  of  living,  and  for  using  a  certain 
bombast  and  obsolete  language  quite  different 
from  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking.  But  these 
are  contemned  for  being  as  much  below  the 
usual  form,  as  incapable  of  public  employment ; 
for  leading  the  lite,  and  conforming  themselves 
to  the  mean  and  vile  manners,  of  the  vulgar. 
Odi  homines  ignava  opera,  philosophica  sen 
tential  "  I  hate  men  who  talk  like  philoso 
phers,  but  do  nothing." 

The  true  philosophers,  if  they  were  great  in 


The  distinction 
between  the  old 
philosophers 
and  the  modern 
pedants. 


this  :  that  the  philosopher  is  so  ignorant  of  what  his  neigh 
bour  does  that  he  scarce  knows  whether  he  is  a  man  or  some 
Other  animal  :  rov  rmouroi/  6  juei/  wA»i<rioi/  KCU  o  leirtav 
\<-\t]tiev,  ovfjovov  on  irec'mei,  a\\6  \ijov  Kai  ei  u»>0pa>7r6r 

5  Pacuvius,  apud  Aulum  Gellium,  xiii   8. 
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science,  were  yet  much  greater  in  action.  And, 
as  it  is  said  of  the  geometrician  of  Syracuse,1 
who  having  been  disturbed  from  his  contem 
plation,  to  put  some  of  his  skill  in  practice  for 
the  defence  of  his  country,  that  he  suddenly  set 
on  foot  dreadful  and  prodigious  engines,  that 
wrought  ef frets  beyond  all  human  expectation  ; 
himself  notwithstanding  disdained  all  this  me 
chanical  work,  thinking  in  this  he  had  violated 
the  dignity  of  his  art,  of  which  these  perform 
ances  of  his  he  accounted  but  trivial  experi 
ments; — so  they,  whenever  they  have  been  put 
upon  the  proof  of  action,  have  been  seen  to  tly 
to  so  high  ;i  pitch  as  made  it  \er\-  \\ell  appear 
their  souls  were  strangely  elevated  and  enriched 
with  ihe  knowledge  of  things.  Hut  some  of 
them,  seeing  the  reins  of  go\  eminent  in  the 
hands  of  ignorant  and  unskilful  men,  have 
avoided  all  places  and  interest  in  the  manage 
ment  of  atl'airs  ;  and  he  \\lio  demanded  of 
Crates,  how  lon^  it  was  necessary  to  philoso- 
phise,  received  this  answer  :  "  Till  our  armies 
are  no  more  commanded  by  tools."-'  lleraelitns 
resigned  the  royalty*  to  his  brother;  and  to  the 
Ephesians,  who  reproached  him  that  he  -pent 
his  time  in  playing  with  children  before  the 
temple:  u  Is  it  not  better,"  said  he.  "  to  do 
si.i  than  to  sit  at  the  helm  of  atl'airs  in  your 
company.'"  Other-,  having  their  imagination 
ad\anced  above  the  thoughts  of  the  world  and 
fortune,  have  looked  upon  the  tribunals  of  jiis- 
tiee,  and  even  the  thrones  of  kings,  with  an 
eye  of  contempt  and  scorn  ;  insomuch  that 
Kmpedocles  refu.-ed  the  royalty  that  the  A^ri- 
ge'itines  ottered  him.1  Thales,  once  iuveiii'h- 
ing  against  the  pains  men  put  themselves  to  to 
become  rich,  was  answered  by  one  in  the  com 
pany  that  he  did  like  the  tbx,  who  found  fault 
with  what  he  could  not  obtain.  Whereupon 
he  had  a  mind,  for  the  jest's  sake,  to  shew  them 
the  contrary  ;  and  having,  upon  this  occasion, 
for  once  made  a  mii.-ter  of  all  his  learning  and 
capacity,  wholly  to  employ  them  in  the  service 
ot  protit,  he  set  a  traffic  on  toot  which  in  one 
year  brought  him  as  great  riches  as  the  most 
experienced  in  that  trade  could,  with  all  their 
industry,  have  raked  together  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives,'"'  That  which  Aristotle 
reports  of  sonic;  who  said  of  him,  of  Anaxa^oras, 
ami  others  of  their  profes-'ion,  that  they  Were 
wise,  but  not  prudent,  in  not  applying  their 
study  to  more  profitable  things,  besides  that  1 
do  not  well  digest  this  nice  distinction,  will  not 
serve  to  excuse  my  pedants ;  tor  to  see  the  low 
and  necessitous  fortune  wherewith  they  are 
content,  we  have  rather  reason  to  pronounce 
that  they  are  neither  wise  nor  prudent. 


lkctecUo! 


But,  letting  this  first  reason  alone,  I  think  it 
better  to  say  that  this  inconve 
nience  proceeds  from  their  apply-  A  pedantic 
ing  themselves  the  wrong  way  to 
the  study  of  sciences  ;  and  that, 
after  the  manner  we  are  instructed,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  neither  the  scholars  nor  the  masters 
become,  though  more  learned,  ever  the  wiser  or 
more  fit  for  business.  In  plain  truth,  the  cares 
and  expense  our  parents  are  at  in  our  education 
point  at  nothing  but  to  furnish  our  heads  with 
knowledge1;  but  not  a  word  of  judgment  and 
virtue.  (  'ry  out  to  the  people  of  one  that  passes 

I  by,  '-O!  what  a  learned!"  and  of  another, 
••()]  \\hat  a  good  man  goes  there,"  they 
\\ill  not  fail  to  turn  their  eyes,  and  address 
their  respect  to  the  former.''  There  should  then 
be  a  third  crier.  "()  the  blockheads!"  JMen 
are  apt  to  enquire,  u  Does  such  a  one  under 
stand  Greek  and  Latin.'  Is  lit;  a  poet.'  or 
does  lie  write  prose  .'"  But  whether  he  be 
better  or  more  di-creet,  which  ought  to  be  the 
main  point,  is  enquired  into  last  ;  we  should 
rather  examine  who  is  better  learned,  than  who 
is  more  learned. 

We  only  toil  and  labour  to  stuff  the  memory, 
and  in  the  mean  time  leave  the  con-cience  and 
the  understanding  unfurnished  and  void.  And, 
like  birds  who  fly  abroad  to  forage  for  grain. 
and  hrin  <_r  it  home  in  their  beak,  without  tasting 
it  themselves,  to  feed  their  young;  so  our  pe 
dants  go  picking  knowledge  here  and  there  out 
of  several  author-,  and  hold  it  at  the  tongue's 
end.  only  to  distribute  it  amongst  their  pupils. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  smile  to  think  bow  I 
have  paid  oft'  myself  in  -how  ing  the  foppery  of 
this  kind  of  learning,  who  myself  am  so  mani 
fest  an  example  ;  for  do  I  not  the  same  thing 
throughout  almost  this  whole  book  .'  1  go  here 
and  there,  culling  out.  of  several  books  the  sen 
tence-  that  best  plea-e  inc.  not  to  keep  them  (for 
I  have  no  memory  to  retain  them  in),  but  to 
transplant  them  into  this  ;  where,  to  say  the 
truth,  they  are  no  more  mine  than  in  their  first 
places.  We  are,  I  conceive,  knowing  only  in 
present  knowledge,  and  not  at  all 
in  what  is  past,  no  more  than  in 
that  which  is  to  come.  But  the 
worst  of  it  is,  their  scholars  and 
pupils  are  no  better  nourished  by 
it  than  themselves  :  it  makes  no  deeper  impres 
sion  upon  them  than  on  the  other,  but  passes 

,  from  hand  to  hand,  only  to  make  a  show,  to  be 
tolerable  company,  and  to  tell  pretty  stones  ; 
like  a  counterfeit  coin,  of  no  other  use  or 
value  but  as  counters  to  reckon  with,  or  set  up 
at  cards.  Apud  altos  loqui  didicerunt,  non  ipsi 


Pedants  only 
aim  at  making 
a  vain  display  of 
their  learning. 


1  Archimedes.     Plutarch,  Life  of  Marcellux,  c.  (i. 
'-'  J>it)g.  Laert.  inritd. 

!  Diogenes  Laertius.  in  the  Life  of  Hpraclitui,  lih.  i.\. 
sect  (i.  By  i!u<r(Atu  is  to  be  understood,  according  to  ?,le- 
na->'.  not  royalty  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  par 
ticular  office  which  was  so  styled  at  Kphe»us,  as  well  as  at 


Athens  and  Rome,  after  their  renunciation  of  a  monarchical 
government. 

4  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  vita. 

*  Id.  I'M  vita.  Cicero,  de  DMnatione,  i.  4Q  ;  who  mentions 
that  tiie  speculation  by  which  our  philosopher  «ot  so  much 
money  was  buying  up  all  the  olive  trees  in  the  Milesian  field 
before  they  were  in  bloom. 

r'  Seneca,  Kpist.  88. 
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secum.1  "  They  have  learned  to  speak  from 
others,  not  with  themselves."  Non  est  loquen- 
dum,  sed  qubcrnandum."  "  The  thing1  is  not 
to  talk,  but  to  govern."  Nature,  to  shew  that 
there  is  nothing  barbarous  where  she  has  the 
sole  command,  does  oftentimes,  in  nations  where 
art  has  the  least  to  do,  cause  productions  of  wit, 
such  as  may  rival  the  greatest  effects  of  art 
whatever.  In  relation  to  what  I  am  now  speak 
ing  of,  the  Gascon  proverb,  derived  from  a 
reed-pipe,  is  very  quaint  and  subtle  :  Bouha 
prou  bouha,  mas  a  remuda  lous  dits  qu'cm. 
"  You  may  blow  till  your  eyes  start  out ;  but 
if  once  you  offer  to  stir  your  fingers,  you  will 
be  at  the  end  of  your  lesson."  We  can  say, 
Cicero  says  thus ;  These  were  the  manners 
of  Plato  ;  These  are  the  very  words  of  Aris 
totle.  But  what  do  we  say  ourselves  that 
is  our  own  ?  What  do  \ve  do  ? — what  do  we 
judge  ?  A  parrot  could  say  as  much  as  that. 
This  kind  of  talking  puts  me  in  mind  of  that 
rich  gentleman  of  Rome,  who  had 
been  solicitous,  with  very  great 
expense,  to  procure  men  that 
were  excellent  in  all  sorts  of 
science,  whom  he  had  always 
attending  his  person,  to  the  end 
that  when,  amongst  his  friends, 
any  occasion  fell  out  of  speaking  on  any  subject 
whatsoever,  they  might  supply  his  place,  and 
be  ready  to  prompt  him,  one  with  a  sentence  of 
Seneca,  another  with  a  verse  of  Homer,  and  so 
forth,  every  one  according  to  his  talent ;  and 
he  fancied  this  knowledge  to  be  his  own,  be 
cause  'twas  in  the  heads  of  those  who  lived  upon 
his  bounty.3  As  they  also  do  whose  learning 
consists  in  having  noble  libraries.  I  know  one 
who,  when  I  question  him  about  his  learning, 
he  presently  calls  for  a  book  to  shew  me,  and 
would  not  venture  to  tell  me  so  much  as  that 
he  had  the  piles  in  his  posteriors,  till  first  he 
had  consulted  his  dictionary  what  piles  and 
posteriors  are. 

We  take  other  men's  knowledge  and  opinions 
No  learning  of  upon  truth,  and  that's  all,  wherein 
use  but  that  we  should  make  them  our  own. 
which  we  make  \Ve  are  in  this  very  like  him  who, 
having  need  of  fire,  went  to  a 
neighbour's  house  to  fetch  it ;  and,  finding  a 
very  good  one  there,  sat  down  to  warm  himself, 
without  remembering  to  carry  any  with  him 
home.4  What  good  does  it  do  us  to  have  the 
stomach  full  of  meat,  if  it  does  not  digest  and 
be  incorporated  with  us ;  if  it  does  not  nourish 


The  stupidity 
of  a  Roman, 
who  fancied 
himself  a  man 
of  learning, 
because  he  had 
learned  men  in 
his  pay. 


1  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Quces.  v.  36. 

2  Seneca,  Epist.  108. 

3  Claviseus  Sabinus,     He  lived  in  the  time  of  Seneca,  who, 
besides  what   Montaigne  here   says   of  him,  reports  stories 
that  are  even  more  ridiculous  of  this  rich  impertinent.     His 
memory  was  so  bad  that  he  every  now  and  then  forgot  the 
names  of  Ulysses,  Achilles,  and  Prium,  though  he  had  known 
them  as  well  as  we  knew  our  pedagogues  ;  yet  he  had  a  mind 
to  be  thought  learned,  and  invented  this  compendious  method, 
viz.  he  bought  slaves  at  a  great  price,  one  who  was  master  of 
Homer,  another  of  Hesiod,  and  nine  of  lyric  poetry,  to  whom 
he  every  now  and  then  had  recourse  for  verses,   which  in 
rehearsing  he  often  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  yet  he 


and  support  us  ?  Can  we  imagine  that  Lucullus, 
whom  letters,  without  any  experience,5  made  so 
great  a  leader,  learned  to  be  so  after  this  per 
functory  manner  ?  We  suffer  ourselves  to  lean 
and  rely  so  very  strongly  upon  the  arm  of 
another,  that  we  prejudice  our  own  strength 
and  vigour.  Would  I  fortify  myself  against 
the  fear  of  death?  It  must  be  at  the  expense 
of  Seneca.  Would  I  extract  consolation  for 
myself  or  my  friend  ?  I  borrow  it  from  Cicero  ; 
whereas  I  might  have  found  it  in  myself,  had  I 
been  trained  up  to  make  use  of  my  own  reason. 
I  have  no  taste  for  this  relative  and  mendicant 
understanding  ;  for  though  we  could  become 
learned  by  other  men's  reading,  a  man  can 
never  be  wise  but  by  his  own  wisdom. 

"  Who  in  his  own  concern's  not  wise, 
I  that  man's  wisdom  do  despise." 

From  whence  Ennius,  Ncquidquam  sapere 
sapientem,  qui  ipse  slbi  prudcsse  non  quiretJ 
"  That  wise  man  knows  nothing  who  cannot 
profit  himself  by  his  wisdom."  Non  enim 
paranda  nobis  solum,  scd  fruenda  sapicntia 
est.9  "  For  wisdom  is  not  only  to  be  acquired, 
but  to  be  made  use  of." 

Si  cupidus,  si 
Vanus,  et  luganea  quantumvis  mollior  agna.' 

"  If  he  be  greedy,  lying,  or  effeminate. " 

Dionysius  laughed  at  the  grammarians,  who 
cudgelled  their  brains  to  enquire  into  the  miseries 
of  Ulysses,  and  were  ignorant  of  their  own  ;  at 
musicians,  who  were  so  exact  in  tuning  their 
instruments,  and  never  tuned  their  manners ; 
and  at  orators,  who  studied  to  declare  what  was 
justice,  but  never  took  care  to  do  it.10  If  the 
mind  be  not  better  disposed,  if  the  judgment  be 
no  better  settled,  I  had  much  rather  my  scholar 
had  spent  his  time  at  tennis,  for  at  least  his 
body  would  by  that  means  be  in  better  exercise 
and  breath.  Do  but  observe  him  when  he 
comes  back  from  school,  after  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  that  he  has  been  there :  there  is  nothing 
so  awkward  and  maladroit,  so  unfit  for  com 
pany  or  employment ;  and  all  that  you  shall 
find  he  has  got  is  that  his  Latin  and  Greek 
have  only  made  him  a  greater  and  more  con 
ceited  blockhead  than  when  he  went  from 
home.  He  should  bring  back  his  mind  replete 
with  sound  literature,  and  he  brings  it  only 
swelled  and  puffed  up  with  vain  and  empty 
shreds  and  snatches  of  learning,  and  really 
nothing  more  in  him  than  he  had  before. 


thought  he  knew  as  much  as  any  one  in  the  house  did.— 
Seneca,  Epis.  2". 

4  Plutarch,  on  Hearing.  s  Cicero,  Acad.  ii. 

G  Euripides,  apud  Cicer.  Epist.  ad  Famil.  xiii.  15. 

7  Apud  Cicer.  Offic.  iii.  15.  8  Cic.  de  Finib.  i.  1. 

9  Juvenal,  viii.  14. 

10  In  all  the  editions  of  Montaigne,  except  that  of  Coste, 
Dionysius  is  mentioned  ;  yet  the  wise  reflections  which  Mon 
taigne  here  ascribes  to  Dionysius  were  made  by  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  as  may  be  seen  in  that  philosopher's  life,  written  by 
Diogenes  Laertius. 
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These  pedants  of  ours,  as  Plato  says  of  the 
Sophists,  their  cousin  -  germans, 
The  character  are>  of  ;1H  inen  living  they  who 
to  learning"  most  pretend  to  be  useful  to  man- 
kind,  and  who  alone  of  all  men 
not  only  do  not  better  and  improve  what  is 
committed  to  them,  as  a  carpenter  or  a  mason 
would  do,  but  make  them  much  worse,  and 
make  them  pay  for  being  made  so,  to  boot.  If 
the  rule  which  Protagoras  proposed  to  his 
pupils  were  followed,  either  that  they  should 
give  him  his  own  demand,  or  declare  upon 
oath  in  the  temple  how  much  they  valued  the 
profit  they  had  received  under  his  tuition,  and 
satisfy  him  accordingly  ;'  our  pedagogues  would 
find  themselves  sadly  gravelled,  (specially  if 
they  were  to  be  judged  by  the  testimony  of  my 
experience.  Our  vulgar  Perigordian  patois  does 
pleasantly  call  these  pretenders  to  learning 
"  lettre-f'erits,"  letter-marked,  men  on  whom 
letters  have  stamped  and  stunned  by  the  blow  j 
of  a  mallet,  as  'twere;  and,  in  truth,  for  the  , 
most  part  they  appear  to  have  a  soft  place  in 
their  sculls,  and  to  be  depri\ed  even  of  common  : 
sense.  For  you  see  the  husbandman  and  the  | 
cobler  go  simply  and  plainly  about  their  busi 
ness,  speaking  only  of  what,  they  know  and 
understand;  where.is  these  frll<>\\-,  in  seeking 
to  make  a  parade  and  a  flourish  \\  ith  this  ridicu 
lous  knowledge  of  theirs,  that  swims  and  floats  ' 
in  the  superficies  of  the  brain,  are  perpetually 
perplexing  and  entangling  themselves  in  their  j 
own  nonsense.  They  -peak  tine  words  some 
times,  'tis  true,  but  lease  somebody  that  is  wiser 
to  apply  them.  They  are  \\omlerfully  well 
acquainted  with  Galen,  but  not  at  all  w'lth  the 
disease  of  the  patient  :  they  stun  you  with  a  ' 
long  ribble-row  of  laws,  but  understand  nothing 
of  the.  case  in  hand;  they  have  the  theories  of 
all  things,  but  'tis  some  one  else  must  put  then)  ' 
in  practice. 

I  have  sat  by  when  a  friend  of  mine,  in  my  ] 
own  house,  for  sport's  sake,  has  with  one  of 
these  fellows  run  on  a  heap  of  nonsensical  gali 
matias,  patched  up  of  all  sorts  of  disjointed 
pieces,  without  head  or  tail,  saving  that  he  now 
and  then  interlarded  here  and  there  some  terms 
that  had  relation  to  their  dispute,  and  held  the 
blockhead  in  play  a  whole  afternoon  together, 
who  all  the  while  thought  he  had  answered 
pertinently  and  learnedly  to  all  his  objections. 
And  yet  this  was  a  man  of  letters  and  reputation, 
and  nothing  less  than  one  of  the  long  robe. 

Vos    O  patricius  s.inpuis,  quos  vivere  fas  c»t 
Occipiti  cieco,  posticie  occurrite  samue.2 

"  But  you,  patrician  youths  !   whose  sculls  are  blind, 
Watch  well  your  jeering  friends,  and  look  behind." 

Whosoever  shall  narrowly  pry  into  and  tho 
roughly  sift  this  sort  of  people  wherewith  the 
world  is  so  pestered,  will,  as  I  have  done,  find 
tJiat,  for  the  most  part,  they  neither  understand 
others  nor  themselves;  and  that  their  memories 


are  full  enougli  'tis  true,  but  the  judgment 
totally  void  and  empty  ;  some  excepted,  whose 
own  nature  has  of  itself  formed  them  into  better 
fashion.  As  I  have  observed,  for  example,  in 
Adrian  Turnebus,  who  having 
never  made  other  profession  than  Testimony  of 
that  of  mere  learning  only,  in  ^l™"1"  Tur 
which  he  was,  in  my  opinion, 
the  greatest  man  that  has  been  these  thousand 
years,  had  nothing  at  all  in  him  of  the  pedant, 
but  the  wearing  of  his  gown,  and  a  little  ex 
terior  behaviour,  that  could  not  be  civilised  to 
the  garb,  which  are  nothing  ;  and  I  hate  our 
people,  who  can  worse  endure  an  ill-cut  robe 
than  an  ill-fashioned  mind,  and  by  the  bow  a 
man  makes,  by  his  behaviour,  and  even  by  the 
shape  of  his  boots,  will  pretend  to  tell  what  sort 
of  man  he  is.  For  within  all  this  there  was  not 
a  more  refined  and  polished  soul  living  upon 
earth.  I  have  often  purposely  put  him  upon 
arguments  quite  wide  of  his  profession,  wherein 
I  found  he  had  so  clear  an  insight,  so  quick  an 
apprehension,  and  so  solid  a  judgment,  that  a 
man  would  have  thought  he  had  never  prac 
tised  any  other  thing  but  arms,  or  been  all  his 
lite  employed  in  affairs  of  state.  'Tis  these  are 
great  and  vigorous  natures  ; 

Qucis  arte  benii;na, 
Et  melior  luto  linxit  prit-cordia  Titan  ;3 

"  Formed  of  superior  clay, 
And  animated  by  a  purer  ray;" 

that  can  keep  themselves  upright  in  spite  of  a 
pedantic  education.  Hut  it  is  not  enough  that 
our  education  does  not  spoil  us;  it  should  alter 
us  for  tlu-  better. 

Some  of  our  parliaments  when    they  are   to 
admit  officers,  examine  them  only 
as    to    their    learning,    to    which     ^"^ai^wUh' 
some   others   also  add   a   trial    of    out  judgment, 
their    understanding,    by    asking 
their  judgment  of  some  case  in  law,  of  which 
the   latter,  methinks,    proceeds  with   the  better 
method  :   for   although  both  are  necessary,  and 
that   it    is  very    requisite    the    men    should    be 
defective  in  neither  ;   yet,  in  truth,  knowledge 
is  not  so  absolutely  necessary  as  judgment,  and 
the  last  may  make  shift  without  the  other,  but 
the  other  never  without  this.     For  as  the  Greek 
verse  says, 


1    Plato,  Prdtiipira 
3  JuveuaJ,  x:v.  J  I. 


'-'   Pcrsius,  i.  G'2. 


li  To  icJuit  use  nerves  learning,  if  tJie  nnder- 
standing  be  away?"  Would  to  God  that,  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  our  courts  of  judicature 
were  as  well  furnished  with  understanding  and 
conscience  as  they  are  with  knowledge.  Non 
riffp,  sed  scholee  aicimus.5  "  We  do  not  study 
how  to  live,  but  how  to  dispute."  Whereas 
we  are  not  to  tie  learning  to  the  soul,  but  to 
work  and  incorporate  them  together ;  not  to 
tincture  it  therewith  only,  but  to  give  it  a 
thorough  and  perfect  dye  ;  and  if  it  will  not 
take  colour,  and  meliorate  its  imperfect  state,  it 


1  A  pud  Stoba'us,  lilt.  iii.  3J 
s  Scnec.  Epist.  106. 
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were,  without  doubt,  much  better  to  let  it 
alone.  It  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  very 
likely  to  wound  its  master,  if  put  into  an 
awkward  and  unskilful  hand.  Utfuerit  melius 
non  didicisse.1  "  So  that  it  were  better  never 
to  have  learned  at  all." 

And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  neither 
we,  nor  indeed  the  Christian  religion,  require 
much  learning  in  women  ;  and  that  Francis, 
Duke  of  Brittany,  son  of  John  the  Fifth,  to 
one  that  was  talking  with  him  about  his  mar 
riage  with  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Scotland, 
and  added  that  she  was  homely  bred,  and 
without  any  manner  of  learning,  made  answer, 
"  That  he  liked  her  the  better,  and  that  a  woman 
was  wise  enough  if  she  could  distinguish  be 
tween  her  husband's  shirt  and  his  doublet." 

So  that  it  is  no  so  great  a  wonder,  as  they 

make  of  it,    that  our  ancestors 

whether  had  letters  in  no  greater  esteem, 

learning  be  anj    that    even   to   this   Jay    they 

necessary*!  are  but  rarely  met  with  in  the 

privy-councils  of  our  princes : 
and  if  this  end  and  design  of  acquiring  riches, 
which  is  the  only  thing  we  propose  to  ourselves, 
by  the  means  of  law,  physic,  pedantry,  and 
even  divinity  itself,  did  not  uphold  and  keep 
them  in  credit,  you  would,  without  doubt,  see 
them  as  poor  and  unregarded  as  ever.  And 
what  loss  either,  if  they  neither  instruct  us  to 
think  well,  nor  to  do  well !  Postquam  docti 
prodierunt,  boni  desunt?  "  After  once  they 
become  learned,  they  cease  to  be  good."  All 
other  knowledge  is  hurtful  to  him  who  has  not 
the  science  of  honesty  and  goodness. 

But  the  reason  I  glanced  upon  but  now,  may 

it  not  also  proceed   hence,   that 

Letters  in  our    studies   in    France    having 

France  but  ,  i  •         i  p 

little  studied,  almost  no  other  aim  but  profit, 
except  by  those  few  of  those  who  by  nature  would 

ii^0byUthem.°  seem  born  to  offices  and  employ 
ments,  rather  of  glory  than  gain, 
addicting  themselves  to  letters  ;  or  for  so  little 
a  while,  being  taken  from  their  studies  before 
they  can  come  to  have  any  taste  of  them,  to  a 
profession  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  books, 
that  there  commonly  remain  no  other  to  apply 
themselves  wholly  to  learning  but  people  of 
mean  condition,  who  seek  a  livelihood  thereby  ; 
and  by  such  people  whose  souls  are,  both  by 
nature  and  education,  and  domestic  example,  of 
the  basest  metal,  the  fruits  of  knowledge  are 
immaturely  gathered,  and  ill  digested.  For  it 
is  not  the  proper  business  of  knowledge  to 
enlighten  a  soul  that  is  dark  of  itself ;  nor  to 
make  a  blind  man  to  see.  Her  business  is  not 
to  find  a  man  eyes,  but  to  guide,  govern,  and 
direct  his  steps,  provided  he  has  sound  feet  and 
straight  legs  to  go  upon.  Knowledge  is  an 
excellent  drug,  but  no  drug  has  virtue  enough 
to  preserve  itself  from  corruption  and  decay,  if 
the  vessel  be  tainted  and  impure  wherein  it  is 
put  to  keep.  Such  a  one  may  have  a  sight 

1  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qucus.  ii.  4. 

2  Seaec.  Epist.  95. 


clear  and  good  enough,  who  yet  looks  asquint, 
and  consequently  sees  what  is  good,  but  does 
not  follow  it,  and  sees  knowledge,  but  makes  no 
use  of  it,  Plato's  principal  institution,  in  his 
Republic,  is  to  fit  his  citizens  with  employments 
suitable  to  their  nature.  Nature  can  do  all, 
and  does  all.  Cripples  are  very  unfit  for  exer 
cises  of  the  body,  and  lame  souls  for  exercises 
of  the  mind.  Degenerate  and  vulgar  souls  are 
unworthy  of  philosophy.  If  we  see  a  shoe 
maker  with  his  shoes  out  at  the  toes,  we  say,  "It 
is  no  wonder;  for,  commonly,  none  go  worse  shod 
than  they."  In  like  manner,  experience  doth 
often  present  us  a  physician  worse  physicked,  a 
divine  worse  reformed,  and  most  frequently  a 
scholar  of  less  sufficiency,  than  another. 

Aristo  of  Chios  had  reason  to  say  that  phi 
losophers  did  their  auditors  harm,  forasmuch  as 
most  of  those  that  heard  them  were  not  capable 
of  making  any  benefit  of  their  instructions,  and 
if  they  did  not  apply  them  to  good,  would 
certainly  apply  them  to  ill :  CHTUTOVQ  exAristippi, 
acerbos  ex  Zenonis  schola  exire.3  "  They 
proceeded  debauchees  from  the  school  of  Aris- 
tippus,  and  sour  churls  from  that  of  Zeno." 

In  that  excellent  institution  that  Xenophon 
attributes  to  the  Persians,  we  find 
that  they  taught  their  children  Education  of 
virtue,  as  other  nations  do  letters.  ' 
Plato  tells  us4  that  the  eldest  son  in  their  royal 
succession  was  thus  brought  up  ;  as  soon  as  he 
was  born  he  was  delivered,  not  to  women,  but 
to  eunuchs  of  the  greatest  authority  about  their 
kings  for  their  virtue,  whose  charge  it  was  to 
keep  his  body  healthful  and  in  good  plight ;  and 
after  he  came  to  seven  years  of  age,  to  teach 
him  to  ride,  and  to  go  a  hunting  ;  when  he 
arrived  at  fourteen,  he  was  transferred  into  the 
hands  of  four  men,  the  most  noted  in  the  king 
dom  for  wisdom,  justice,  temperance,  and  valour ; 
of  whom  the  first  was  to  instruct  him  in  religion, 
the  second  to  be  always  upright  and  sincere, 
the  third  to  subdue  his  appetites  and  desires, 
and  the  fourth  to  despise  all  danger.  It  is  a 
thing  worthy  of  very  great  consideration  that, 
in  that  excellent,  and,  in  truth,  for  its  perfection, 
prodigious  form  of  civil  govern 
ment  set  down  by  Lycurgus,  an? of  th.e  La' 
,1  i  v  •,  x-ii  1  •  cedemomans. 

though  solicitous  01  the  education 

of  children,  as  a  thing  of  the  greatest  concern, 
and  even  in  the  very  seat  of  the  Muses,  he 
should  make  so  little  mention  of  learning ;  as  if 
their  generous  youths  disdaining  all  other  sub 
jection,  but  that  of  virtue  only,  ought  to  be 
supplied,  instead  of  tutors  to  read  to  them  arts 
and  sciences,  wath  such  masters  only  as  should 
instruct  them  in  valour,  prudence,  and  justice ; 
an  example  that  Plato  has  followed  in  his  laws. 
The  manner  of  their  discipline  was  to  propound 
to  them  questions  upon  their  judgment  of  men, 
and  of  their  actions;  and  if  they  commended 
or  condemned  this  or  that  person,  or  fact,  they 
were  to  give  a  reason  for  so  doing.  By  which 


3  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  31. 
<  In  the  first  Alcibiades. 
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means  they  at  once  sharpened  their  understand 
ing',  and  learned  what  was  right  and  lawful. 
Astyages,  in  Xenophon,  asking  her  son  Cyrus 
to  give  her  an  account  of  his  last  lesson,  he 
made  answer  thus  :  u  A  great  boy  in  the  school, 
having  a  short  cassock,  by  force  took  a  longer 
from  another  that  was  not  so  tall  as  he,  and 
gave  him  his  own  in  exchange;  whereupon  I 
being  appointed  judge  of  the  controversy,  gave 
judgment  that  I  thought  it  best  each  should 
keep  the  coat  he  had,  tor  that  they  were  both 
better  fitted  now  than  they  were  before.  I'pon 
which  my  master  told  me'l  hud  done  ill.  in  that 
I  had  only  considered  the  fitness  of  the  gar 
ments,  whereas"  I  ought  to  have  considered  (he 
justice  of  the  thing,  which  required  that  no  one 
should  have  any  thing  forcibly  taken  from  him 
that  is  his  own."1  And  Cyrus  added  that  he 
was  whipped  for  his  pains,  as  we  are  in  our 
villages  for  forgetting  the  first  Aorist  of  r»"arrw. 
My  pedant  must  make  me  a  very  learned 
oration,  indeed,  in  </cnere  demonstrative,  before 
he  can  persuade  me  that  his  school  is  as  good 
as  that.  They  knew  how  to  go  the  readiest 
way  to  work  :  and  seeing  that  the  sciences,  when 
most  rightly  applied  and  best  understood,  can 
but  teach  us  prudence,  moral  honesty,  and 
resolution,  they  thought  fit  to  initiate  their 
children  at  once  with  the  knowledge  of  ellirts, 
and  to  instruct  them,  not  by  hear-say  and  by 
rote,  but  by  the  experiment  of  action,  in 
forming  and  moulding  them  ;  not  only  bv  words 
and  precepts,  but  chitHy  by  works  and  ex 
amples  ;  to  the  end  it  might  not  be  a  knowledge 
of  the  mind  only,  but  a  complexion  and  a  habit; 
not  an  acquisition,  but  a  natural  possession. 
One  asking,  to  this  purpose.  .-\Lre-ilaus,  what  he 
thought  most  proper  for  boys  to  learn  .'  '"  What 
they  ought  to  do  when  they  come  to  be  men," 
said  he.-  It  is  no  wonder  it  such  an  institution 
produced  such  admirable  effects. 

They  used  to  go,  it  is  said,  to  the  other  cities 
of  Greece  for  rhetoricians,   pain- 
tcrs,    and   music-ma-fers  ;   but  to 
Laceda'inoii   tor    legislators,    ma- 
gistrates,  and  generals  ot  armies.  | 
At  Athens  they  learned   to   speak 
well,  and  here  to  do  well  ;   there  i 
to  disengage  themselves   from  a  j 
sophistical  argument,  and  to  unravel   ensnaring  \ 
syllogisms;  here  to  evade  the  baits  and  allure 
ments  of  pleasure,  and   with   a  noble   courage 
and    resolution    to    confute    and    conquer    the 
menaces  of  fortune  and  death  ;  tho-e  cudgelled 
their  brains  about  words,  these  made   it  their 
business   to  enquire   into  things;  there  was  an 
eternal  babble   of  the  tongue,  here  a  continual 
exercise  of  the  soul.    And  therefore  it  is  nothing 
strange  if,  when  Antipater  demanded  of  them 


1  Ci/rnp.  \.  3. 

2  Plutarch,  Apoth.  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

3  I.I.  ib. 


Thc  difference 


to  the  children 
of  Sparta,  and 
to  those  of 
Athens. 


fifty  children  for  hostages,  they  made  answer, 
quite  contrary  to  what  we  should  do,  that  they 
would  rather  give  him  twice  as  many  full  grown 
men,  so  much  did  they  value  the  loss  of  their 
country's  education.3  When  Agesilaus  invited 
Xenophon  to  send  his  children  to  Sparta  to  be 
bred,  "  It  is  not,"  said  he,  "  there  to  learu 
logic  or  rhetoric,  but  to  be  instructed  in  the 
noblest  of  all  sciences,  namely,  the  science  to 
obey  and  to  command.4  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
see  Socrates,  after  his  manner, 
rallying  Hippias.  who  recounts  How  Socrates 

i--      °  i      .  i  i      r  i          bantered  a  so- 

to  him  what  a  world  of  money  he  phist  who  had 
had  got,  especially  in  certain  little  n«t  nothing  at 
villages  of  Sicily,  by  teaching  sl)arta- 
-i  hool,  while  he  got  never  a  penny  at  Sparta: 
"  U  hat  a  sotti>h  and  stupid  people,"  says  So 
crates,  "  are  they,  without  sense  or  understand 
ing,  who  know  neither  mensuration  nor  nume 
ration,  and  make  no  account  either  of  grammar 
or  poetry,  and  only  busy  themselves  in  studying 
the  genealogies  and  sucfes>ions  of  their  kings, 
the  foundation,  rise,  and  declension  of  states, 
and  such  old  wives' tales."'*  After  which,  having 
made  Hippias  acknowledge  the  excellency  of 
their  form  of  public  administration,  and  the  feli 
city  and  virtue  of  their  private  life,  he  leaves 
him  to  L!1  u  ess  at  the  conclusion  he  makes  of  the 
inutility  of  his  pedantic  arts. 

Examples  have  demonstrated  unto  us  that, 
both  in  that  military  government, 
and  all  others  of  the  like  nature,  The  study  of 
the  study  of  the  sciences  does  ^^' 
more  soften  and  enervate  the  courage, 
courage  of  men  than  fortify  and 
incite  it.  The  most  potent  empire  that  at 
this  day  appears  to  be  in  the  whole  world,  is 
that  of  the  Turks,  a  people  equally  remarkable 
for  their  estimation  of  arms,  and  the  contempt 
of  letters,  liome  was  more  valiant  before  she 
grew  so  learned;  and  the  most  warlike  nations 
of  our  time  are  the  most  ignorant;  of  which 
the  Scythians,  Parthians,  and  the  great  Tamer 
lane  may  serve  for  sufficient  proof.  When  the 
Goths  over-ran  Greece,  the  only  thing  that 
preserved  all  the  libraries  from  the  fire  was 
that  some  one  possessed  them  with  an  opinion 
that  they  should  do  well  to  leave  this  kind  of 
furniture  entire  to  the  enemy,  as  being  most 
proper  to  divert  them  from  the  exercise  of  arms, 
and  to  fix  them  to  a  lazy  and  sedentary  life.6 
When  our  King  Charles  the  Eighth,  almost 
without  striking  a  blow,  saw  himself  possessed 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Tuscany,  the  nobility  about  him  attri 
buted  this  unexpected  facility  of  conquest  to  this, 
that  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Italy  more  studied 
to  render  themselves  ingenious  and  learned, 
than  vigorous  and  warlike. 


Id.  Lift:  of  Agesiliius,  c    7. 

Plato,  Hippias  Major. 

Philip  Catnerarius,  JL.-dit.  Hist  Cent.  iii.  31. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

OP   THE    EDUCATION    OF    CHILDREN. 

To  Madame  Diana  de  Foix,  Countess  of 
Gurson. 

I  NEVER  yet  saw  that  father  who,  let  his  son 
be   never    so   decrepid  or   scald- 
aJcountofevlhat     Pated>  would  not  own   him  :  not 
he  knew.  but  that,  unless   he  were  totally 

besotted  and  blinded  with  his 
paternal  affection,  he  does  not  well  enough 
discern  his  detects ;  but  because,  notwithstand 
ing  all  faults,  he  is  still  his.  Just  so  it  is 
with  me.  I  see  better  than  any  other  that 
these  things  I  write  are  but  the  idle  whimsies 
of  a  man  that  has  only  nibbled  upon  the  out 
ward  crust  of  learning  in  his  nonage,  and 
only  retained  a  general  and  formless  image  of 
it,  a  little  snatch  of  every  thing,  and  nothing 
of  the  whole  a  la  Francoise  ;  for  I  know,  in 
general,  that  there  is  a  science  of  physic,  a 
science  of  law,  four  parts  in  mathematics,  and 
I  have  a  general  notion  what  all  these  aim  at ; 
and,  peradventure,  I  know  too  what  the  sciences 
in  general  pretend  unto,  in  order  to  the  service 
of  human  life ;  but  to  dive  farther  than  that, 
and  to  have  cudgelled  my  brains  in  the  study 
of  Aristotle,  the  monarch  of  all  our  modern 
learning,  or  particularly  addicted  myself  to  any 
one  science,  I  have  never  done  it :  neither  is 
there  any  one  art  of  which  I  am  able  to  draw 
the  first  lineaments ;  insomuch  that  there  is  not 
a  boy  of  the  lowest  form  in  a  school  that  may 
not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  I,  who  am  not  able 
to  pose  him  in  his  first  lesson,  which,  if  I  am  at 
any  time  forced  upon,  I  am  necessitated  in  my 
own  defence  to  ask  him  some  universal  ques 
tions,  such  as  may  serve  to  try  his  natural 
understanding  ;  a  lesson  as  strange  and  unknown 
to  him  as  his  is  to  me. 

I  never  seriously  settled  myself  to  the  read 
ing  of  any  book  of  solid  learning, 
Plutarch  and  but  Plutarch  and  Seneca;  and 
vo'uTte  books'  there,  like  the  Danaides,  I  eter- 
of  Montaigne.  nally  fill,  and  it  as  constantly 
runs  out ;  something  of  which 
drops  upon  this  paper,  but  very  little  or  nothing 
stays  behind  with  me.  History  is  my  delight, 
as  to  reading,  or  else  poetry,  for  which  I  have, 
I  confess,  a  particular  kindness  and  esteem  : 
for,  as  Cleanthes  said,  as  the  voice,  forced 
through  the  narrow  passage  of  a  trumpet,  comes 
out  more  forceable  and  shrill ;  so,  rnethinks,  a 
sentence  couched  in  the  harmony  of  verse,  darts 
more  briskly  upon  the  understanding,  and  strikes * 
both  my  ear  and  apprehension  with  a  smarter 
and  more  pleasing  power.  As  to  the  natural 
parts  I  have,  of  which  this  is  the  specimen,  I 
find  them  to  bow  under  the  burthen  ;  my  fancy 


1  Montaigne's  expression  is,  me  fieri,  and  Rousseau, 
among  his  other  obligations  to  our  author  in  this  and  the 
preceding  chapter,  owes  to  the  occurrence  of  this  word  -from 
the  Latin  ferit—  his  discovery  of  the  meaning  of  the  motto  of 


and  judgment  do  but  grope  in  the  dark,  tripping 
and  stumbling  in  their  way,  and  when  I  have 
gone  as  far  as  I  can,  I  am  in  no  degree  satisfied, 
for  I  discover  still  a  new  and  greater  extent  of 
land  before  me,  but  with  troubled  and  imperfect 
sight,  and  wrapt  up  in  clouds  that  I  am  not 
able  to  penetrate.  And  taking  upon  me  to 
write  indifferently  of  whatever  comes  into  my 
head,  and  therein  making  use  of  nothing  but 
my  own  proper  and  natural  means,  if  I  hap- 
pened,  as  I  often  do,  accidentally  to  meet  in 
any  good  author  the  same  heads  and  common 
places  upon  which  I  have  attempted  to  write, 
(as  I  did  but  lately  in  Plutarch's  Discourse  of 
the  Force  of  the  Imagination),  to  see  myself  so 
weak  and  miserable,  so  heavy  and  sleepy,  in 
comparison  with  those  better  writers,  I  at  once 
pity  and  despise  myself.  Yet  do  I  flatter  and 
please  myself  with  this,  that  my  opinions  have 
often  the  honour  and  good  fortune  to  tally 
with  theirs,  and  that  I  follow  in  the  same  paths, 
though  at  a  very  great  distance,  saying,  they 
are  quite  right ;  I  am  farther  satisfied  to  find 
that  I  have  a  quality,  which  every  one  is  not 
blest  withal,  which  is  to  discern  the  vast  differ 
ence  betwixt  them  and  me  ;  and  notwithstanding 
all  that,  suffer  my  own  ideas,  poor  as  they  are, 
to  run  on  in  their  career,  without  mending  or 
plaistering  up  the  defects  that  this  comparison 
has  laid  open  to  my  own  view.  And  in  truth  a 
man  had  need  of  a  good  strong 
back  to  keep  pace  with  these 
people.  The  indiscreet  scrib 
blers  of  our  times,  who,  amongst 
their  laborious  nothings,  insert 
whole  sections,  paragraphs,  and 
pages,  out  of  ancient  authors,  with  a  design  by 
that  means  to  do  honour  to  their  own  writings, 
do  quite  contrary  ;  for  the  infinite  dissimilitude 
of  ornaments  renders  the  complexions  of  their 
own  compositions  so  pale,  sallow,  and  deformed, 
that  they  lose  much  more  than  they  get. 

The  philosophers,  Chrysippus  and  Epicurus, 
were,  in  this,  of  two  quite  contrary  humours ; 
for  the  first  did  not  only  in  his  books  mix  the 
passages  and  sayings  of  other  authors,  but  entire 
pieces,  and  in  one,  the  whole  Medea  of  Euripides ; 
which  gave  Apollodorus  occasion  to  say  "  that 
should  a  man  pick  out  of  his  writings  all  that 
was  none  of  his,  he  would  leave  nothing  but 
blank  paper :"-  whereas,  Epicurus,  quite  con 
trary,  in  three  hundred  volumes  that  he  left 
behind  him,  has  not  so  much  as  one  quotation.3 

A  case  in  point  occurred  the  other  day  :  I  was 
reading  a  French  book,  where,  after  I  had  a 
long  time  been  dragging  over  a  great  many 
words,  so  dull,  so  insipid,  so  void  of  all  wit  or 
common  sense  that,  indeed,  they  were  only 
words,  after  a  long  and  tedious  travel  I  came, 
at  last,  to  meet  with  a  piece  that  was  lofty, 
rich,  and  elevated  to  the  very  clouds.  Now 


the  Solar  Family  ;  tel  fieri  que  ne  tue  pas.    See  the  Confeti- 
siuns,  part  i.  book  3. 

2  Laenius,  Life  of  Chrysippus. 

3  Id.  Life  of  Epicurus. 
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had  I  found  either  the  declivity  easy,  or  the 
ascent  more  sloping,  there  had  been  some 
excuse  ;  but  it  was  so  perpendicular  a  precipice, 
and  so  wholly  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  work, 
that  by  the  first  words  I  found  myself  flying 
into  the  other  world,  and  thence  discovered 
the  vale  whence  I  came,  so  deep  and  low 
that  I  had  never  since  the  heart  to  descend  into 
it  any  more.  If  I  should  set  out  my  discourses 
with  such  rich  spoils  as  these,  the  plagiarism 
would  too  manifestly  discover  the  imperfection 
of  my  own  writing.  To  reprehend  the  fault  in 
others  that  I  am  guilty  of  myself  appears  to 
me  no  more  unreasonable  than  to  condemn,  as 
I  often  do,  those  of  others  in  myself.  They 
are  to  be  every  where  reproved,  and  ought  to 
have  no  sanctuary  allowed  them.  I  know  very 
well  how  impudently  I  myself,  at  every  turn, 
attempt  to  equal  myself  to  my  thefts,  and  go 
hand  in  hand  with  them,  not  without  a  daring 
hope  of  deceiving  the  eyes  of  my  reader  from 
discerning  the  difference  ;  but,  withal,  it  is  as 
much  by  the  benefit  of  my  application  that  I 
hope  to  do  it  as  by  that  of  my  invention,  or 
any  force  of  my  own.  Besides,  I  do  not  offer 
to  contend  with  the  whole  body  of  these  old 
champions,  nor  hand  to  hand  with  any  one  of 
them  ;  'tis  only  by  flights  and  little  light  skir 
mishes  that  I  engage  them  ;  I  do  not  grapple 
with  them,  but  try  their  strength  only,  and 
never  engage  so  far  as  I  make  a  shew  to  do. 
If  I  could  hold  them  in  play  I  were  a  brave 
fellow;  for  I  never  attack  them  but  where  they 
are  strongest.  To  cover  a  man's  self,  as  I  have 
seen  some  do,  with  another  man's  armour,  so  as 
not  to  discover  so  much  as  their  fingers'  ends  ; 
to  carry  on  his  design,  as  it  is  not  hard  for  a 
man  that  has  any  tiling  of  a  scholar  in  him,  in 
an  ordinary  subject,  to  do,  under  old  inventions, 
patched  up  here  and  there ;  and  then  to  en 
deavour  to  conceal  the  theft,  and  to  make  it 
pass  for  his  own  is,  first,  injustice  and  meanness 
of  spirit  in  whoever  does  it ;  who,  having 
nothing  in  them  of  their  own  fit  to  procure 
them  a  reputation,  endeavour  to  do  it  by 
attempting  to  impose  things  upon  the  world  in 
their  own  name,  which  they  have  really  no 
manner  of  title  to;  and  then  a  ridiculous  tolly 
to  content  themselves  with  acquiring  the  igno- 
rant  approbation  of  the  vulgar  by  such  a  pitiful 
cheat,  at  the  price,  at  the  same  time,  of  dis 
covering  their  insufficiency  to  men  of  under 
standing,  the  only  persons  whose  praise  is  worth 
any  thing,  who  will  soon  smell  out  and  trace 
them  under  their  borrowed  crust.  For  my  own 
part  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  sooner  do  than 
that ;  1  quote  others  only  in  order  the  better  to 
express  myself.  In  this  I  do  not,  in  the  least, 

1  Lelius  Capilupus,  a  native  of  Mantua,  who  flourished  in  entitled  Baudii  Amores,  printed  at  Leyden,  in  1638.  This 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  famous  for  compositions  of  this  Lelius  had  a  nephew,  named  Julius  Capilupus,  who  signal- 
kind,  as  may  be  seen  under  his  name  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  j  ized  himself  by  Centos,  and  even  had  a  talent  for  it  superior 
who  says  that  the  Cento,  which  he  wrote  against  the  monks,  I  to  his  uncle,  if  we  may  believe  Possevin.  Poet.  Select.  Lid. 
is  inimitable;  it  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Regnum  '  xvii.  24. 
1'apisticum  of  Neogeorgas.  He  wrote  one  also  against  the  a  A»  »u  r>  »  t  A 

women,  which  Mr.  Bayle  also  mentions  as   a  very  ingenious        ,    At  t{ievCen*os  of  AiMomus,  composed  wholly  out  of  the 

piece,    but   too   satirical.     It  was    inserted   in   a  collection,  j  1 


glance  at  the  composers  of  centos,  who  declare 
themselves  for  such  ;  of  which  sort  of  writers 
I  have,  in  my  time,  seen  many  very  ingenious, 
particularly  one,  under  the  name  of  Capilupus,1 
besides  the  ancients.'2  These  are  really  men  of 
wit,  and  that  make  it  appear  they  are  so,  both 
by  that  and  other  ways  of  writing  ;  as  for  ex 
ample,  Lipsius,  in  that  learned  and  laborious 
contexture  of  his  politics. 

But  be  this  how  it  will,  and  how  inconsider 
able  soever  these  essays  of  mine 
may  be,  I  will  ingenuously  con 
fess  I  never  intended  to  conceal 
them,  any  more  than  my  old, 
bald,  grizzled  portrait  before  them,  where  the 
painter  has  presented  you  not  with  a  perfect 
face,  but  with  the  resemblance  of  mine.  For 
these  are  my  own  particular  opinions  and 
fancies,  and  I  deliver  them  for  no  other  but 
only  what  I  myself  believe,  and  not  what 
others  are  to  believe,  neither  have  I  any  other 
end  in  this  writing  but  only  to  discover  myself, 
who  shall,  peradventure,  be  another  thing  to 
morrow,  it  I  chance  to  meet  any  book  or  friend 
to  convince  me  in  the  mean  time.  I  have  no 
authority  to  be  believed,  neither  do  I  desire  it, 
being  too  conscious  of  my  own  inerudition  to 
be  able  to  instruct  others. 

A  friend  of  mine-  then,  having  read  the  pre 
ceding  chapter,  the  other  day, 
told  me  that  I  should  have 
enlarged  a  little  more  upon  the 
education  of  children.  Now,  ma-  education. 
dam,  were  my  abilities  equal  to  the 
subject,  I  could  not  possibly  employ  them  better 
than  in  presenting  them  to  the  little  gentleman 
that  threatens  you  shortly  with  a  happy  birth, 
and  your  friends  are  in  daily  hopes  of  (you  are 
too  generous  to  begin  otherwise  than  with  a 
male)  ;  for  having  had  so  great  a  hand  in  your 
marriage,  I  have  a  sort  of  right  and  interest  in 
the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  all  that  shall 
proceed  from  it  ;  besides,  as  you  have  been  <*o 
long  in  possession  of  a  title  to  the  best  of  my 
services,  I  am  obliged  to  desire  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  every  thing  that  concerns  you. 
But,  in  truth,  all  I  understand,  as  to  this  par 
ticular,  is  only  this,  that  the  greatest  and  most 
important  difficulty  of  human  science  is  the 
nurture  and  education  of  children.  For,  as  in 
agriculture,  all  that  precedes  planting,  as  also 
planting  itself,  is  certain,  plain,  and  easy  ; 
but,  after  that  which  is  planted  takes  life  and 
shoots  up,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
done,  and  much  more  difficulty  to  be  got  over 
to  cultivate  and  bring  it  to  perfection  ;  so 
it  is  with  men  ;  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  plant 
them,  but  after  they  are  born  then  begins  the 
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trouble,   solicitude,  and  care,   to 

The  difficulty         trajn  an(j    brjn~    t]iem    up  l      ^ 
of  guessing  by  <?     u    •     •      i-         • 

the  first  actions  symptoms  of  their  inclinations  at  1 
of  children  that  tender  age  are  so  slight  and  i 
be  hereafter  obscure,  and  the  promises  so  j 

uncertain  and  fallacious,  that  it  j 
is  very  hard  to  establish  any  solid  judgment  or  j 
conjecture  upon  them.  Look  at  Cimon,  for 
example,  and  Themistocles,  and  a  thousand 
others,  whose  manhood  has  given  the  lie  to  the 
ill-promise  of  their  early  youth.  Bears'  cubs 
and  puppies  discover  their  natural  inclination  ; 
but  men,  so  soon  as  they  are  grown  up,  imme 
diately  applying  themselves  to  certain  habits, 
engaging  themselves  in  certain  opinions,  and 
conforming  themselves  to  particular  laws  and 
customs,  do  easily  change,  or,  at  least,  disguise, 
their  true  and  real  disposition.  And  yet  it  is 
hard  to  force  the  propensity  of  nature  ;  whence 
it  comes  to  pass  that,  for  not  having  chosen  the 
right  course,  a  man  throws  away  very  great 
pains,  and  consumes  great  part  of  his  time  in 
training  up  children  to  things  for  which,  by 
their  natural  aversion,  they  are  totally  unfit. 
In  this  difficulty,  nevertheless,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  elemented  in  the 
best  and  most  advantageous  studies,  without 
taking  too  much  notice  of,  or  being  too  super 
stitious  in,  those  light  prognostics  we  too  often 
conceive  of  them  in  their  tender  years  ;  to  which 
Plato,  in  his  republic,  gives,  methinks,  too 
much  authority. 

But,  madam,  learning  is  doubtless   a  very 

great  ornament,  and  a  thing  of 
The  great  marvellous  use.  especially  to  per- 

sons   raised    to    that    degree   of 

fortune  in  which  you  are  placed  ; 
and,  in  truth,  in  persons  of  mean  and  low  con 
dition,  it  cannot  perform  its  true  and  genuine 
office,  being  naturally  more  prompt  to  assist  in 
the  conduct  of  wrar,  in  the  government  of  a 
people,  and  in  negotiating  leagues  with  princes 
and  foreign  nations,  than  in  forming  a  syllogism 
in  logic,  in  pleading  a  process  in  law,  or  in 
prescribing  a  dose  of  pills  in  physic.  Where 
fore,  madam,  believing  you  will  not  omit  this 
so  necessary  embellishment  in  the  training  of 
your  posterity,  yourself  having  tasted  the 
delights  of  it,  and  being  of  a  learned  extrac 
tion  (for  we  yet  have  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  Counts  of  Foix,  from  whom  my  lord, 
your  husband,  and  yourself  are  both  descended, 
and  Monsieur  Francis  de  Candale,  your  uncle, 
does,  every  day,  oblige  the  world  with  others, 
which  will  extend  the  knowledge  of  this  quality 
in  your  family  to  many  succeeding  ages),  I 
will,  upon  this  occasion,  presume  to  acquaint  you 
with  one  particular  fancy  of  my  own,  contrary 
to  the  common  method,  which  is  all  I  am  able 
to  contribute  to  your  service  in  this  matter. 
The  charge  of  the  tutor  you  shall  provide 


1  This  sentiment  is  taken  from  one  of  Plato's  Dialogues, 
entitled  Theages,  where  a  father  applying,  with  his  son,  to 
Socrates,  to  consult  him  to  whom  he  should  put  his  son  for 


for  your  son,  upon  the  choice  of  whom  depends 
the  whole  success  of  his  education,  has  several 
other  great  branches  which,  how 
ever,  I  shall  not  touch  upon,  as  How  much 
being  unable  to  add  anything  of  choSe^n!  *' 
moment  to  the  common  rules ;  tutor, 
and  also  in  this,  wherein  I  take 
upon  me  to  advise,  he  may  follow  it  so  far  only 
as  it  shall  appear  rational  and  conducing  to  the 
end  in  view.  For  a  boy  of  quality  then,  who 
pretends  to  letters,  not  upon  the  account  of 
profit  (for  so  mean  an  object  as  that  is  unworthy 
of  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  muses ;  and, 
moreover,  has  reference  to  others),  nor  so  much 
for  outward  ornament,  as  for  his  own  proper 
and  peculiar  use,  and  to  furnish  and  enrich 
himself  within,  having  rather  a  desire  to  come 
out  an  accomplished  gentleman  than  a  mere 
learned  man  ;  for  such  a  one,  I  say,  I  would 
have  his  friends  solicitous  to  find  him  out  a 
tutor  who  has  rather  an  elegant  than  a  learned 
head,  though  both,  if  such  a  person  can  be 
found  ;  but,  however,  to  prefer  manners  and 
judgment  before  reading,  and  that  this  man 
should  pursue  the  exercise  of  his  charge  after  a 
new  method. 

'Tis  the  custom  of  schoolmasters  to  be  eter 
nally  thundering  in  their  pupils' 
ears,  as  they  were  pouring  into  a  The  tutor  of  a 
tunnel,  whilst  the  business  ol  these  lad  ought  to 
is  only  to  repeat  what  the  others  make  him 
have  said  before.  Now  I  would  SSb3S£ 
have  a  tutor  to  correct  this  error  ;  and  sometimes 
and  that,  at  the  very  first  outset,  after>  hlm> 
he  should,  according  to  the  ca 
pacity  he  has  to  deal  with,  put  it  to  the  test, 
permitting  his  pupil  himself  to  taste  and  relish 
things,  and  of  himself  to  choose  and  discern 
them,  sometimes  opening  the  way  to  him,  and 
sometimes  making  him  break  the  ice  himself; 
that  is,  I  would  not  have  him  alone  to  invent 
and  speak,  but  that  he  should  also  hear  his 
pupil  speak  in  turn.  Socrates,  and,  since  him, 
Arcesilaus,  made  first  their  scholars  speak,  and 
then  spoke  to  them.2  Obcst  plcrumque  Us  qui 
discere  volunt  auctoritas  eorum  qui  docent.3 
"The  authority  of  those  who  teach  is  very 
j  often  an  impediment  to  those  who  desire  to 
j  learn."  The  tutor  should  make  his  pupil,  like 
•  a  young  horse,  trot  before  him,  that  he  may 
|  judge  of  his  going,  and  how  much  he  is  to 
abate  of  his  own  speed  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  vigour  and  capacity  of  the  other.  For 
want  of  which  due  proportion  we  spoil  all ; 
I  yet  to  know  how  to  adjust  it,  and  to  keep  within 
an  exact  and  due  measure,  is  one  of  the  hardest 
things  I  know,  and  'tis  the  effect  of  a  strong 
and  well-tempered  mind  to  know  how  to  con 
descend  to  his  puerile  motions  and  to  govern 
and  direct  them.  I  walk  firmer  and  more 
secure  up  hill  than  down. 


education,  made  the  very  same  remark  as  Montaigne  has  in 
this  place.  a  Laertius,  in  vita. 

3  Ci.-ero,  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  5. 
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Snch  as,  according  to  our  common  way  of 
teaching,  undertake,  -with  one  und  the  same 
lesson,  and  the  same  measure  of  direction,  to 
instruct  several  boys  of  so  differing  and  unequal 
capacities,  need  not  wonder  if,  in  a  multitude 
of  scholars,  there  are  not  found  above  two  or 
three  who  bring  away  any  good  account  of 
their  time  and  discipline.  Let  tin-  master  not 
only  examine  him  about  the  bare  words  of  his 
lesson,  but  also  as  to  the  seu-e  and  meaning  of 
them,  and  let  him  judge  of  the  profit  he  has 
made,  not  by  the  te-tiinony  of  his  memory,  but 
by  that  of  his  understanding.  Let  him  make 
him  put  what  lie  hath  learned  into  a  hundred 
several  forms,  and  accommodate  it  to  so  many 
several  subjects,  to  see  if  lie  yet  rightly  com 
prehend  it,  and  has  made  it  his  o\\n;  taking 
instruction  by  his  progress  from  the  institutions 
of  Plato.  'Ti.s  a  sign  of  crudity  and  indiges 
tion  to  throw  up  what  we  have  eaten  in  the 
same  condition  it  was  swallowed  down  ;  the 
stomach  has  not  performed  its  oflice  unless  it 
hath  altered  the  form  and  condition  of  \\hat 
was  committed  to  it  to  concoct.  Our  minds 
work  only  upon  trust,  being  bound  and  com 
pelled  to  follow  the  appetite  of  another's  fancy  ; 
enslaved  and  captive  under  the  authority  of 
another's  instruction,  we  have  been  so  subjected 
to  the  trammels  that  we  have  no  free  nor  natural 
pace  of  our  own,  our  own  vigour  and  liberty  is 
extinct  and  gone.  NIIIHJIHUII  tuteto  suce  sunt.} 
"  They  are  ne\er  out  of  wardship." 

1  was  privately  at  Pisa  carried  to  see  a  very 
honest  man,  but  so  great  an  Aristotelian  that 
his  invariable  dogma  was  "  That  the  touch 
stone  and  square  of  all  solid  imagination  and 
all  truth  was  an  absolute  conformity  to  Aris 
totle's  doctrine,  and  that  all  besides  was  nothing 
but  inanity  and  chimera  ;  for  that  he  had  seen 
all  and  said  all.''  A  position  that  having  been 
a  little  too  broadly  and  maliciously  interpreted, 
brought  him  into  and  long  kept  him  in  great 
trouble  in  the  inquisition  at  Home. 

Let  the  tutor  make  his  pupil  examine  and 
thoroughly  sift  every  thing  he  reads,  and  lodge 
nothing  in  his  head  upon  simple  authority  and 
upon  trust.  Let  Aristotle's  Principles  be  no 
more  principles  to  him  than  those  of  Epicurus 
and  the  Stoics  :  let  the  diversity  of  opinions  be 
propounded  to,  and  laid  before,  him,  he  will 
himself  choose,  if  he  be  able  ;  if  not,  he  will 
remain  in  doubt. 

Che  non  men  che  saper,  dubbiar  m'  aggrada.2 
"  I  love  sometimes  to  doubt  as  well  as  know." 

For  if  he  embrace  the  opinions  of  Xenophon 
and  Plato,  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason  they 
will  no  more  be  theirs,  but  become  his  own. 
Who  follows  another,  follows  nothing,  finds 
nothing,  nay,  seeks  nothing.  Non  sumus  sub 
reye,  sibi  quisque  se  vindicet.3  "  We  are  not 
under  a  king  ;  let  every  one  dispose  of  himself." 
Let  him,  at  least,  know  that  he  does  know. 


Seneca,  Epist,  33. 


Dante,  Inftrnn,  i.  93. 


'Tis  for  him  to  imbibe  their  knowledge,  but  not 
to  adopt  their  dogmas  ;  and  no  matter  if  he 
forgets  where  lie  had  his  learnincr,  provided  he 
knows  how  to  apply  it  to  his  own  use  :  truth 
and  reason  are  common  to  every  one,  and  are 
no  more  his  who  spoke  them  first  than  his  who 
spake  them  after.  'Tis  no  more  according  to 
Plato  than  according  to  me,  since  both  he  and 
I  equally  see  and  understand  in  the  same  man 
ner.  Bees  cull  their  several  sweets  from  this 
flower  and  that  blossom,  here  and  there  where 
they  liud  them,  but  themselves  after  make  the 
honey,  which  is  all  and  purely  their  own,  and 
no  longer  thyrne  and  marjoram  :  so  the  several 
fragments  the  pupil  borrows  from  others  he  will 
transform  and  blend  together  to  compile  a  work 
that  shall  be  absolutely  his  own  ;  that  is  to  say, 
his  judgment,  which  his  instruction,  labour, 
and  study  should  alone  tend  to  form,  lie  is 
not  obliged  to  discover  whence  he  had  his 
materials,  but  only  to  produce.1  what  he  has 
done  with  them.  Men  that  live  upon  rapine 
and  borrowing  readily  parade  their  purchases 
and  buildings  to  every  one,  but  do  not  proclaim 
how  they  came  by  the  money.  We  do  not  see 
the  In  s  und  perquisites  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
long  robe  ;  but  v\  e  see  the  noble  alliances  where- 
with  he  fortiiies  himself  and  his  family,  and  the 
titles  and  honours  he  has  obtained  for  him 
and  his.  No  man  accounts  to  the  public  for  his 
revenue  :  but  every  one  makes  a  show  of  his 
purchase-,  and  is  content  the  world  should  know 
his  good  condition. 

The  advantages  of  our  study  are  to  become 
better  and  wiser.     'Tis,  says  Epi- 
eharmus,  the  understanding  that     u'hat  tllc  ad- 
sees   and   hears,   the  understand-     SyS. 
ing     that     improves    everything, 
that   orders   everything,    and   that   acts,   rules, 
and  reigns.1     All  other  faculties  are  blind  and 
deaf,  and  without  soul  ;   and  certainly  we  render 
it  timorous  and  servile  in  not  allowing  it  the 
liberty  and  privilege  to  do  anything  of  itself. 
Who  ever  asked  his  pupil  what  he  thought  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  or  of  such  and  such  a 
sentence  of  Cicero  ?     Our  pedagogues  stick  them 
full  feathered  in  our  memories,  and  there  esta 
blish  them  like  oracles,  of  which  the  very  letters 
and  syllables  are  the  substance  of  the  thing. 
To  know  by  rote  is  no  knowledge,  'tis  no  more 
than  only  to  retain  what  one  has  intrusted  to 
his  memory.     That  which  a  man  rightly  knows 
and  understands  he  is  the  free  disposer  of  at 
his  own  full  liberty,  without  any  regard  to  the 
author  from  whom  he  had  it,  or  fumbling  over 
the  leaves  of  his  book.     A  mere  bookish  learn 
ing  is  a  poor  stock  to  go  upon  :  though  it  may 
serve  for  some  kind  of  ornament,     what  true 
there   is   yet   no   foundation    for     philosophy  is, 
any   superstructure    to    be   built     J!j][JJdinKto 
upon  it,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Plato,  who  says  that  constancy,  faith,  and 
sincerity,    are   the   true   philosophy ;    and  the 


Scnec.  Epis.  33. 


4  Clement.  Alex.  Stromat.  ii. 
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iravellin 

young 


other  sciences,  that  are  directed  to  other  ends, 
are  but  cozenage.  I  could  wish  to  know 
whether  Le  Paluel  or  Pompey,  famous  dancing- 
masters  of  my  time,  could  have  taught  us  to 
cut  capers  by  only  seeing  them  do  it,  without 
stirring  from  our  places,  as  these  men  pretend 
to  inform  our  understandings,  without  ever 
setting  them  to  work ;  or  whether  we  could 
learn  to  ride,  handle  a  pike,  touch  a  lute,  or 
sing,  without  practice,  as  these  attempt  to 
make  us  judge  and  speak  well,  without  exer 
cising  us  in  judging  and  speaking.  Now  while 
we  are  in.  our  apprenticeship  to  learning, 
whatsoever  presents  itself  before  us  is  a  book 
worth  attending  to.  An  arch  trick  of  a  page, 
a  blunder  of  a  servant,  or  a  jest  at  table,  are 
so  many  new  subjects. 

And  for  this  very  reason  acquaintance  with 
the  world  is  of  very  great  use,  and  travel  into 
foreign  countries  of  singular  advantage  ;  not  to 

bring  back  (as  most  of  our  young 
The  utility  of  Monsieurs  do)  an  account  only  of 

how  many  paces  Santa  Rotonda1 

is  in  circuit ;  or  of  the  richness 
of  Signiora  Livia's  attire  ;  or,  as  some  others, 
how  much  Nero's  face,  in  a  statue  in  such  an 
old  ruin,  is  longer  and  broader  than  that  made 
for  him  in  such  an  old  medal ;  but  to  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  the  humours,  man 
ners,  customs,  and  laws  of  those  nations  where 
he  has  been.  And,  that  we  may  whet  and 
sharpen  our  wits,  by  rubbing  them  upon  those 
of  others,  I  would  that  a  boy  should  be  sent 
abroad  very  young  and,  in  order  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  into  those  neighbouring 
nations  whose  language  differs  most  from  our 
own,  and  to  which,  if  it  be  not  formed  betimes, 
the  tongue  will  be  grown  too  stiff  to  bend. 

'Tis  the  general  opinion  of  all,  that  children 
should  not  be  brought  up  in  their  parents'  lap. 
Their  natural  affection  is  apt  to  make  the  most 
discreet  of  them  all  so  over-fond  that  they  can 
neither  find  in  their  hearts  to  give  them  due 
correction  for  the  faults  they  commit,  nor  suffer 
them  to  be  brought  up  in  those  hardships  and 
hazards  they  ought  to  be.  They  would  not 

endure  to  see  them  return  all 
Fondness  of  dust  and  sweat  from  their  exer- 
mcious  to*'  C*se5  to  drink  cold  water  when 
education.  they  are  hot,  or  see  them  mount 

an  unruly  horse,  or  take  a  foil  in 
hand  against  a  rough  fencer,  or  so  much  as  to 
discharge  a  carbine.  And  yet  there  is  no  remedy ; 
whoever  will  have  a  boy  to  be  good  for  any 
thing  when  he  comes  to  be  a  man,  must  by  no 
means  spare  him  when  young,  and  must  very 
often  transgress  the  rules  of  physic  :  — 

Vitamque  sub  dio,  et  trepidis  agat 
In  rebus.2 

"  He  must  sharp  cold  and  scorching  heat  despise, 
And  most  tempt  danger  where  most  danger  lies." 

It  is  not  enough  to  fortify  his  soul,  you  are  also 
to  make  his  sinews  strong  j  for  the  soul  will  be 


1  The  Pantheon. 


2  Horace,  Od.  u.  3,  5. 


oppressed,  if  not  assisted  by  the  body,  and 
would  have  too  hard  a  task  to  discharge  two 
offices  alone.  I  know  very  well  how  much 
mine  groans  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  body 
so  tender  and  delicate  that  eternally  leans  and 
presses  upon  her  ;  and  often  in  my  reading 
perceive  that  our  masters,  in  their  writings, 
make  examples  pass  for  magnanimity  and  for 
titude  of  mind,  which  really  have  more  to  do 
with  toughness  of  skin  and  hardness  of  bones. 

I  have  seen  men,  women,  and  children,  born 
of  so  hard  and  insensible  a  constitution  of  body 
that  a  sound  cudgelling  has  been  less  to  them 
than  a  flirt  with  a  finger  would  have  been  to 
me,  and  that  would  neither  cry  out,  nor  wince 
at  a  good  swinging  beating  ;  when  wrestlers 
counterfeit  the  philosophers  in  patience,  it  is 
rather  strength  of  nerves  than  stoutness  of 
heart.  Now  to  be  inured  to  labour  is  to  be 
able  to  endure  pain.  Labor  callum  obducit 
dolori.3  "  Labour  supplies  pain  with  a  certain 
callosity  that  hardens  it  to  the  blow."  A  boy 
must  be  broken  in  by  the  pain  and  hardship  of 
severe  exercise,  to  inure  him  to  the  pain  and 
hardship  of  dislocations,  colics,  cauteries,  and 
even  of  imprisonment  and  the  rack  itself,  for 
he  may  come,  by  misfortune,  to  be  reduced  to 
the  worst  of  these,  which  (as  this  world  goes) 
sometimes  befai  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad. 
As  for  proof,  in  our  present  civil  war,  whoever 
draws  his  sword  against  the  laws  threatens  all 
honest  men  with  the  whip  and  the  halter. 

And,  moreover,  by  living  at  home,  the  au 
thority  of  this  tutor,  Avhich  ought  to  be  sovereign 
over  the  boy  he  has  received  into  his  charge,  is 
often  checked,  interrupted,  and  hindered  by  the 
presence  of  parents  ;  to  which  may  also  be 
added,  that  the  respect  the  whole  family  pay 
him,  as  their  master's  son,  and  the  knowledge 
he  has  of  the  estate  and  greatness  he  is  heir  to, 
are,  in  my  opinion,  no  small  inconveniences  at 
these  tender  years. 

In  one's  converse  with  the  world,  I  have 
often  observed  this  vice,  that  in 
stead  of  gathering  observations  That  a  retired 
from  others,  we  make  it  our  whole  ^eafly^delir- 
business  to  give  them  our  own,  able  m  youth. 
and  are  more  concerned  how  to 
expose  and  set  out  our  own  commodities  than 
how  to  acquire  new.  Silence  and  modesty  are 
very  advantageous  qualities  in  conversation, 
and  one  should  therefore  train  up  the  boy  to 
be  sparing,  and  a  good  husband  of  what  he 
knows,  when  once  acquired  ;  and  to  forbear 
taking  exceptions  at,  or  reproving  every  idle 
saying  or  ridiculous  story,  spoken  or  told  in  his 
presence  ;  for  it  is  a  great  rudeness  to  controvert 
every  thing  that  is  not  agreeable  to  our  own 
palate.  Let  him  be  satisfied  with  correcting 
himself,  and  not  seem  to  condemn  every  thing 
in  another  he  would  not  do  himself,  nor  dispute 
against  common  customs.  Licet  sapere  sine 
pompti,  sine  invidid.4  "  i 


Let    him    be    wise 


3  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quees.  ii.  14. 
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without  assumption,  without  envy."  Let  him 
avoid  this  pedagoguish  and*  uncivil  fashion, 
this  childish  ambition  of  coveting  to  appear 
something  better  and  greater  than  other  people, 
proving  himself  in  reality  something  less  ;  and 
as  though  finding  fault  were  a  proof  of  genius, 
seeking  to  found  a  special  reputation  thereon. 
For,  as  it  becomes  none  but  great  poets  to  make 
use  of  the  poetic  license,  so  it  is  intolerable 
that  any  but  men  of  great  and  illustrious  souls 
should  be  privileged  above  the  authority  of 
custom.  Si  quid  Socrates  et  Arlstippus  contra 
moreni  et  consuetudinem  fecerunt ;  idem  sibi  tie 
arbitretur  lice  re :  inagnls  cnlin  illi  et  divinis 
bonis  /nine  lice nt lam.  assequebantur.1  u  If 
Socrates  and  Aristippus  have  transgressed  the 
rules  of  custom,  let  him  not  imagine  that  lie  is 
licensed  to  do  the  same  ;  for  it  was  by  great  and 
sovereign  virtues  that  they  obtained  this  pri 
vilege."  Let  him  be  instructed  not  to  engage  in 
discourse,  or  dispute  but  with  a  champion 
worthy  of  him,  and  even  there,  not  to  make 
use  of  all  the  little  subtleties  that  may  serve 
his  purpose  ;  but  only  such  as  may  best  serve 
him  upon  that  occasion.  Let  him  be  taught 
to  be  nice  in  the  choice  of  bis  reasons,  to  see 
they  are  pertinent,  and  to  affect  brevity  ;  above 
all,  let  him  be  lessoned  to  acquiesce  and  submit 
to  truth  as  soon  as  ever  he  shall  discover  it, 
whether  in  his  opponent's  argument,  or  upon 
better  consideration  of  his  own  ;  for  he  should 
never  be  preferred  to  the  chair  tor  a  mere  clatter 
of  words  and  syllogisms,  nor  be  engaged  to 
any  argument  whatever,  than  as  lie  shall  in  his 
own  judgment  approve  it ;  nor  be  bound  to  that 
trade,  where  the  liberty  of  recantation,  and 
getting  off  upon  better  thoughts,  are  to  be  sold 
lor  ready  money.  Neqne,  ut  oinnia  qmv. 
prccscripta  Sf  itnperata  si/if,  dejendat,  necessi 
tate  ulld  cogitur.-  "  Neither  is  there  any 
necessity  or  obligation  upon  him  at  all,  that  he 
should  defend  all  things  that  are  recommended 
to  and  enjoined  him." 

If  his  tutor  be  of  my  humour,  he  will  form 
his  will  to  be  a  very  good  and  loyal  subject  to 
his  prince,  very  affectionate  to  his  person,  and 
very  stout  in  his  quarrel  ;  but  withal,  he  will 
cool  in  him  the  desire  of  having  any  other  tie 
to  his  service  than  public  duty  ;  because, 
besides  several  other  inconveniences,  that  are 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  every  honest  man 
ought  to  have,  a  man's  judgment  being  bribed 
and  pre-possessed  by  these  particular  obligations 
and  favours,  is  either  blinded  and  less  free  to 
exercise  its  function,  or  shall  be  blemished  either 

with  ingratitude  or  indiscretion. 

^  man    ^at   *S   Purety  a  COurtier 

can  neither  have  power  nor  wit 
to  speak  or  think  otherwise  than  favourably  of 
a  master,  who,  amongst  so  many  thousands  of 
other  subjects,  has  picked  out  him  with  his  own 
hand,  to  nourish  and  advance  him.  This  favour, 
and  the  profit  flowing  from  it,  must  needs,  and 


1  Cic.  de  OJfic.  i.  41. 


'*  Cicero,  Acud.  Quas.  iv.  3. 


not  without  some  shew  of  reason,  corrupt  his 
freedom  of  speaking,  and  dazzle  him.  And  we 
commonly  see  these  people  speak  in  another 
kind  of  phrase  than  is  ordinarily  spoken  by  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  and  are  not  much  to  be 
believed  in  such  matters. 

Let  conscience  and  virtue  be  eminently  ma 
nifest  in  his  speech,  and  have 
only  reason  for  their  guide. 
Make  him  understand  that  to 
acknowledge  the  error  lie  shall  discover  in  his 
own  argument,  though  only  found  out  by  him 
self,  is  an  effect  of  judgment  and  sincerity, 
which  are  the  principal  things  he  is  to  seek 
after.  That  obstinacy  and  contention  are 
common  qualities,  most  appearing  in  and  best 
becoming  a  mean  soul.  That  to  recollect  and 
correct  himself,  and  to  forsake  a  bad  argument 
in  the  height  and  heat  of  dispute,  are  great  and 
rare  philosophical  qualities.  Let 

him   be   directed,  being   in  com-     Hc  must  l)? 
i  |  •  i  •         admonished 

pany,  to  nave  his  eye  and  ear  in     when  in  com- 
every  corner   of  the  room  ;  for  I     pany,  to  be 
find    that   the  places  of  greatest     J"^^ 
honour  are  commonly  possessed  by     Suid  or  done. 
men  that  have  least  in  them,  and 
that  the  greatest  fortunes  are  not  always   ac 
companied  with  the  ablest  parts.      I  have  been 
promt,    when,   whilst   they   at   the   upper  end 
of  the  table   have  been  only  commending  the 
beauty  of  the  Arras,  or  the  flavour  of  the  wine, 
many  tine  tilings  have  been  lost  or  thrown  away 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table.     Let  him  examine 
every  man's  talent ;  a  peasant,  a  bricklayer,  or 
any  casual    passenger,  a  man  may  learn  some 
thing  from  every  one   of  these   in    their  several 
capacities,    and    something  will  be  picked    out 
of  their  discourse,   whereof  some   use  may   be 
made    at  one  time  or  another;  nay,   even  the 
folly  and  weakness  of  others  will  contribute  to 
his  instruction.      By  observing  the  graces  and 
manners  of  all  he  sees,  he  will  create  to  himself 
an  emulation  of  the  good,  and  a  contempt  of 
the  bad. 

Let  an  honest  curiosity  be  planted  in  him  to 
enquire  after  every  thing,  and  whatever  there  is 
of  singular  and  rare  near  the  place  where  he 
shall  reside,  let  him  go  and  see  it ;  a  fine  house, 
a  fountain,  an  eminent  man,  the  place  where 
a  battle  was  anciently  fought,  the  passage  of 
Caesar  or  of  Charlemaigne, 

Qua'  Tellus  sit  lenta  gelu,  quse  putris  ah  sestu, 
Ventus  in  Italiam  quis  bene  vela  ferat.3 

"  What  lands  are  frozen,  what  are  parched,  explore, 
And  what  wind  bears  us  to  the  Italian  shore." 

Let  him  enquire  into  the  manners,  revenues, 
and  alliances  of  princes,  things  in  themselves 
very  pleasant  to  learn  and  very  useful  to  know. 
In  thus  conversing  with  men,  I 
mean,  and  principally,  those  who 
only  live  in  the  records  of  history  ; 
let  him,  by  reading  those  books,  converse  with 


3  Propcrtius,  iv.  3.  39. 
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the  great  and  heroic  souls  of  better  ages.  It  is  , 
an  idle  study,  I  confess,  to  those  who  choose  to  \ 
make  it  so,  by  doing  it  after  a  negligent  man 
ner  ;  but  to  those  also  who  choose  to  make  it 
so,  by  care  and  observation,  it  is  a  study  of  j 
inestimable  fruit  and  value  ;  and  the  only  one, 
as  Plato  reports,  the  Lacedaemonians  reserved 
to  themselves.1  What  profit  shall  he  not  reap, 
as  to  the  business  of  men,  by  reading  the  lives  ! 
of  Plutarch  ?  But,  withal,  let  my  tutor  remem-  j 
ber  to  what  end  his  instructions  are  principally  j 
directed,  and  that  he  do  not  so  much  imprint  ! 
in  his  pupil's  memory  the  date  of  the  ruin  of 
Carthage,  as  the  manners  of  Hannibal  and  j 
Scipio ;  nor  so  much  where  Marcellus  died  as  ' 
why  it  was  unworthy  of  his  duty  that  he  died 
there.  Let  him  read  history,  not  as  an  amusing  ; 
narrative,  but  as  a  discipline  of  the  judgment. 
'Tis  this  study  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  of  all 
others  we  apply  ourselves  with  the  most  differ 
ing  and  uncertain  measures.  I  have  read  an 
hundred  things  in  Livy,  that  another  has  not, 
or  not  taken  notice  of,  at  least ;  and  Plutarch 
has  read  a  hundred  more  than  ever  I  could  find, 
or  than  peradventure  the  author  ever  writ.  To 
some  it  is  merely  a  grammar-study  ;  to  others, 
the  very  anatomy  of  philosophy,  by  which  the 
most  secret  and  abstruse  parts  of  our  human 
nature  are  penetrated  into.  There  are  in  Plu 
tarch  many  long  discourses  very  worthy  to  be 
carefully  read  and  observed,  for  he  is,  in  my 
opinion,  of  all  other,  the  greatest  master  in  that 
kind  of  writing ;  but  withal,  there  are  a  thou 
sand  others  which  he  has  only  touched  and 
glanced  upon,  where  he  only  points  with  his 
finger  to  direct  us  which  way  we  may  go  if  we 
will,  and  contents  himself  sometimes  with  only 
giving  one  brisk  hit  in  the  nicest  article  of 
the  question,  whence  we  are  to  grope  out  the 
rest ;  as  for  example,  where  he  says,  "  That 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia  came  to  be  vassals  to 
one  only,  for  not  having  been  able  to  pronounce 
one  syllable?  which  is  no."'2  Which  saying  of 
his  gave  perhaps  matter  and  occasion  to  Boetius 
to  write  his  "  Voluntary  Servitude."3  Even  this, 
but  to  see  him  pick  out  a  light  action  in  a  man's 
life,  or  a  word  that  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any 
such  importance,  is  itself  a  whole  discourse. 
It  is  a  pity  that  men  of  understanding  should  so 
immoderately  affect  brevity  ;  no  doubt  but  their 
reputation  is  the  better  for  it :  but  in  the  mean 
time  we  are  the  worse.  Plutarch  had  rather 
we  should  applaud  his  judgment  than  commend  j 
his  knowledge,  and  had  rather  leave  us  with  an 
appetite  to  read  more,  than  glutted  with  that 
we  have  already  read.  He  knew  very  well 
that  a  man  may  say  too  much  even  upon  the 


1  Plato,  Hippias  Major. 

2  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  on  False  Shame. 

3  This   was   Montaigne's   friend,    of  whom    I    shall   have 
occasion   to  say   more    elsewhere.     His    name  was   Stephen 
Boetius,  and  he  composed  that  book  of  Voluntary  Servitude, 
which   is   here   mentioned  by  IMontaigne,  and  of  which  \ve 
shall  find  him  discoursing  more  particularly  in  the  27th  chap. 
of  this  book,  under  the   article   of   Friendship.     One  thing 
very  surprising  is  that,   in  almost  all  the  editions  which    I 
have  consulted,  instead  of  Boetius  we  read  Eueotia,  a  country 


best  subjects,  and  that  Alexandrides  did  justly 
reproach  him  who  made  very  elegant,  but  too 
long,  speeches  to  the  Ephori,  when  he  said, 
"  O  stranger !  thou  speakest  the  things  thou 
oughtest  to  speak,  but  not  after  the  manner 
thou  shouldest  speak  them."4  Such  as  have 
lean  and  spare  bodies  stuff  themselves  out  with 
clothes;  so  they  who  are  defective  in  matter 
endeavour  to  make  amends  with  words. 

Human    understanding   is  marvellously    en 
lightened   by  daily  conversation 
with  men,   for  we  are  otherwise     wu^the  world 
in  ourselves  stupid  and  dull,  and     greatly  assists 

have    our   sight    limited    to    the     tl.™  "!ldc'- 

,  _  standing. 

length  of    our  own  noses.     Une 

asking  Socrates  of  what  country  he  was,  he  did 
net  make  answer,  "  Of  Athens,"  but,  "  Of  the 
world  j"5  having  an  imagination  rich  and  ex 
pansive,  he  embraced  the  whole  world  for  his 
country,  and  extended  his  society,  his  friendship, 
and  his  knowledge,  to  all  mankind  ;  not  as  we 
do,  who  look  no  farther  than  our  feet.  When 
the  vines  of  our  village  are  nipped  with  the 
frost,  the  parish-priest  presently  concludes  that 
the  indignation  of  God  is  gone  out  against  all 
the  human  race,  and  that  the  cannibals  have 
already  got  the  pip.  Who  is  it  that,  seeing 
these  civil  wars  of  ours,  does  not  cry  out, 
That  the  machine  of  the  whole  world  is  up 
setting,  and  that  the  day  of  judgment  is  at 
hand  !  without  considering  that  many  worse 
things  have  been  seen,  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  people  are  very  merry  in  ten  thousand 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  notwithstanding.  For 
my  part,  considering  the  licence  and  impunity 
that  alvvavs  attend  such  commotions,  I  wonder 
they  are  bo  moderate,  and  that  there  is  no  more 
mischief  done.  To  him  that  feels  the  hail-stones 
patter  about  his  ears,  the  whole  hemisphere 
appears  to  be  in  storm  and  tempest ;  like  the 
ridiculous  Savoyard,  who  said  very  gravely, 
"  That  if  that"  simple  king  of  France  had 
managed  well  he  might  in  time  have  come  to 
be  steward  of  the  household  to  the  duke  his 
master."  The  fellow  could  not,  in  his  shallow 
imagination,  conceive  that  there  could  be  any 
thing  greater  than  a  Duke  of  Savoy.  And,  in 
truth,  we  are  all  of  us  insensibly  in  this  error, 
an  error  of  very  pernicious  consequence.  But 
whoever  shall  represent  to  his  fancy,  as  in  a 
picture,  that  great  image  of  our  mother  nature, 
pourtrayed  in  her  full  majesty  and  lustre  ;  who 
ever  in  her  face  shall  read  so  general  and  so 
constant  a  variety,  whoever  shall  observe  him 
self  in  that  figure,  and  not  himself  but  a  whole 
kingdom,  no  bigger  than  the  least  touch  of  a 
pencil,  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  man 


of  Greece,  and  that  in  thosewhich  haveshort  marginal  lemmas 
of  what  is  contained  in  the  pages,  we  arc  told,  upon  account  of 
this  passage  in  Plutarch,  that  this  country  of  Greece  volun 
tarily  submitted  to  slavery  ;  a  fatal  accident,  which  care  has 
been  taken  to  point  out  in  the  margin,  by  these  words,  which 
are  by  no  means  equivocal.  '•  The  voluntary  slavery  of  the 
Hcei-tians."  Thus  a  very  material  contusion  has  arisen  from 
a  small  error  in  typography. 

4  Id.  Apothegms. 

5  Id.  On  Banishment.     Cicero.  Time.  Qu&s.  v.  37- 
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alone  is  able  to  value  things  according  to  their 
true  estimate  and  grandeur. 

This  great  world,  which  some  do  yet  multiply 
as  several  species  under  one  genus, 
The  world  a         js   t]ie  mirror  wherein  we  are  to 
mirror  m  which      .111  i  i 

all  should  look,  behold  ourselves,  to  be  able  to 
know  ourselves  as  we  ought  to  do. 
In  short,  I  would  have  this  to  be  the  book  my 
young  gentleman  should  study  with  the  most 
attention  ;  for  so  many  humours,  so  many  seer-;, 
so  many  judgments,  opinions,  laws,  and  customs, 
teach  us  to  judge  aright  of  our  own,  and  inform 
our  understanding  to  discover  its  imperfection 
and  natural  infirmity,  which  is  no  trivial  lesson. 
So  many  mutations  of  states  and  kingdoms, 
and  so  many  turns  and  revolutions  of  public 
fortune,  will  make  us  wise  enough  to  make  no 
great  wonder  of  our  own.  So  many  great 
names,  so  many  famous  victories  and  conquests 
drowned  and  swallowed  in  oblivion,  render  our 
hopes  ridiculous  of  eternizing  our  names  by  the 
taking  of  half  a  score  light  horse,  or  a  paltry 
turret,  which  only  derives  its  memory  from  its 
ruin.  The  pride  and  arrogance  of  so  many 
foreign  pomps  and  ceremonies,  the  inflated 
majesty  of  so  many  courts  and  grandeurs, 
accustom  and  fortify  our  sight,  without  winking, 
to  behold  and  endure  the  lustre  of  our  own. 
So  many  millions  of  men  buried  before  us,  en 
courage  us  not  to  fear  to  go  seek  such  good  com 
pany  in  the  other  world,  and  so  of  all  the  rest. 
Pythagoras  was  wont  to  say,  that  our  life 
resembled  the  great  and  populous  assembly  of 
the  Olympic  Games  :  some  exercise  the  body 
for  glory,  others  carry  merchandize  to  sell  for 
profit  ;  there  are  also  some,  and  those  none  of 
the  worst  sort,  who  pursue  no  other  advantage,' 
than  only  to  look  on,  and  to  consider  how  and 
why  every  thing  is  done,  and  to  be  unactive 
spectators  of  the  lives  of  other  men,  thereby 
the  better  to  judge  of  and  regulate  their  own. 

As  examples,  all  the  instruction  couched  in 
philosophical  discourses  may  be  taken,  to  which 
all  human  actions,  as  to  their  best  rule,  ought 
to  be  especially  directed  :  where  a  man  shall 
be  taught  to  know, 

Quid  fas  optarc  :  quid  asper 

Utilc  nuinmus  halict  ;  patriii.1,  rarisquc  propinqu:.s 
Quantum  clartrivi  decvat  :   quern  te  l)eus  esse 
Jussit  ;   et  humanfi  qua  parte  locatus  cs  in  re. 
Quid  sumus,  aut  quidnam  victuri  gignimur.1 

"  Think  what  \ve  arc,  and  for  what  ends  desitrn'd; 
How  we  may  best  through  life's  lontr  mazes  wind  ; 
What  we  should  wish  for — how  we  may  discern 
The  bounds  of  wealth,  and  its  true  uses  learn  ; 
How  fix  the  portion  which  we  ought  to  give 
To  friends,  relations,  country — how  to  live 
As  fits  our  station  ;  and  how  best  pursue 
What  God  has  placed  us  in  this  world  to  do  ;" 

what  it  is  to  know,  and  what  to  be  ignorant, 
what  ought  to  be  the  end  and  design  of  study  ; 
what  valour,  temperance,  and  justice  are ;  the 


j  difference  betwixt  ambition  and  avarice,  servi 
tude  and  subjection  ;  licentiousness  and  liberty  ; 
by  what  token  a  man  may  know  true  and  solid 
content ;  how  far  death,  pain,  and  disgrace  are 
to  be  feared, 

Et  quo  qucmque  modo  fugiatque  fcratque  laborera.2 
"  And  what  thou  may'at  avoid,  and  what  must  undergo." 

By  what  secret  springs  we  move,  and  the  reason 
of  our  various  irresolutions.  For,  methinks, 
the  first  doctrine  with  which  one  should  season 
his  understanding  ought  to  be  that  which 
regulates  his  manners  and  his  sense ;  that 
teaches  him  to  know  himself,  and  how  both 
well  to  die  and  well  to  live.  Amongst  the 
liberal  sciences,  let  us  begin  with  that  which 
makes  us  free  ;'  not  that,  they  do  not  all  serve, 
in  some  measuiv,  to  the  instruction  and  use  of 
life,  as  all  other  things,  in  some  sort,  also  do  | 
but  let  us  make  choice  of  that  which  directly 
and  professedly  serves  to  that  end.  If  we  were 
once  able  to  restrain  the  ollices  of  human  life 
within  their  just  and  natural  limits,  we  should 
find  that  most  of  the  sciences  in  use  are  of  no 
great  use  to  us,  and,  even  in  those  that  are, 
that  there  are  many  very  unnecessary  cavities 
and  dilatations  which  we  had  better  Jet  alone, 
and,  following  Socrates'  direction,  limit  the 
course  of  our  studies  to  those  of  real  utility  :5 

Sapcrc  aude : 

Incipe.     Vivendi  recte  qui  proroprat  horam, 
Kusticus  expectat  duin  iklluat  amnis  ;   at  ille 
Labitur,  ft  labeiur  in  onine  volubilis  icvum.'1 

"  I'are  to  be  \\ise;  and  MOW 
Heein  :    the  urm  \\h»  h.;s  it  in  his  powrr 
To  practice  \irtue,  ;ind  puts  oil'  the  hour, 
Waits,  like  the  clown,  to  s.-c  the  brook  run  low 
Which  onward  llows,  .ind  \\ill  lor  ever  flow." 

;Tis  a  great  foolery  to  teach  our  children 

Quid  in'  veant  Pisres,  animosaque  siprna  L<  mus, 
Lotus,  et  Hespcr.a  quid  C'apricornus  aqua." 

"What  influence  Pisces  and  fierce  Leo  have, 
Or  C'apricornus  in  the  Hesjeiian  wave." 

The  knowledge  of  the  stars  and  the  motion  of 
the  eighth  sphere  before  their  own. 

I  i   77 ,\.  I  161  aat   Ka/io! 

"  How  swift  the  seven  sisteis'  motions  are, 
Or  the  dull  cliuils  how  slow,  what  need  I  care." 

Anaximenes,  writing  to  Pythagoras,  "  To 
what  purpose,"  said  lie,  *' should  I  trouble 
myself  in  searching  out  the  secrets  of  the  stars, 

;  having  death  or  slavery  continually  before  my 
eyes  .'"  (For  the  kings  of  Persia  were  at  that 

.  time  preparing  to  invade  his  country.)  Every 
one  ought  to  say  the  same  ;  "  Being  assailed, 
as  I  am,  by  ambition,  avarice,  temerity,  and 
superstition,  and  having  within  so  many  other 

I  enemies  of  life,  shall   I    go  cudgel   my  brains 

:  about  the  world's  revolutions  ?'"J 

After  having   taught   our   pupil   what   will 


1  Persius,  iii.  6". 

2  JEneid,  iii.  4r>(), 

3  Horace,  Epixt.  i   2    40. 

4  Seneca,  Epitt.  88. 

*  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  the  Life  of  Socrates.  Sncr<itc.<; 
primus  philnsophium  (fevocnnt  t'  ccclo  et  coe.yit  dc  i-'rtu  ct 
inuribus  rebus jue  bonis  ct  malis  quccn-re.  "  Socrates  first 


called  down  philosophy  from  the  heavens,  and  made  life  and 
manners,  and  pood  and  tvil,  the  objects  of  its  enquiry." — 
Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaest.  v.  4. 

fl  Horace,  Epis.  i.  2.  40. 

7  Propert.  iv.  1.  85. 

s  Anac.  xvii.  10. 

9  Laertius,  in  viti'i. 
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In  what  way 
the  sciences 
should  be 
taught. 


make  him  more  wise  and  good, 
you  may  then  shew  him  the  ele 
ments  of  logic,  physic,  geometry, 
and  rhetoric ;  and  the  science 
which  he  shall  then  himself  most 
incline  to,  his  judgment  being,  beforehand, 
formed  and  fit  to  choose,  he  will  quickly  make 
his  own.  The  way  of  instructing  him  ought  to 
be,  sometimes  by  discourse,  and  sometimes  by 
reading  ;  sometimes  his  governor  shall  put  the 
author  himself,  which  he  shall  think  most 
proper  for  him,  into  his  hands,  and  sometimes 
only  the  marrow  and  substance  of  it  ;  and  if 
the  governor  himself  be  not  conversant  enough 
in  books  to  turn  to  all  the  fine  discourses  the 
book  contains,  there  may  some  man  of  letters  be 
joined  to  him,  that,  upon  every  occasion  shall 
supply  him  with  what  he  desires  and  stands 
in  need  of,  to  recommend  to  his  pupil.  And 
who  can  doubt  but  that  this  way  of  teaching  is 
much  more  easy  and  natural  than  that  of  Gaza  I1 
In  which  the  precepts  are  so  intricate,  and  so 
harsh,  and  the  words  so  vain,  empty,  and  insig 
nificant,  that  there  is  no  hold  on  them  ;  nothing 
that  quickens  and  elevates  the  wit  and  fancy  ; 
whereas,  here  the  mind  has  what  to  feed  upon 
and  to  digest.  This  fruit,  therefore,  is  not  only, 
without  comparison,  much  finer,  but  will  also 
be  much  more  early  ripe. 

'Tis  a  thousand  pities  that  matters  should  be 
at  such  a  pass,  in  this  age  of  ours,  that  philo 
sophy,  even  with  men  of  understanding,  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  vain  and  fantastic  name, 
thing  of  no  use,  no  value,  either  in  opinion 
or  eifect ;  and  I  think  'tis  these  miserable 
ergotisms,  by  taking  possession  of  the  avenues 
unto  it.  are  the  cause.  People  are  much  to 
blame  to  represent  it  to  children  as  a  thing  of 
so  difficult  access,  and  with  such  a  frowning, 
grim,  and  formidable  aspect.  Who  is  it  has 
disguised  it  thus  with  this  false,  pale,  and 
hideous  countenance  ?  There  is  nothing  more 
airy,  more  gay,  more  frolic,  I  had  like  to  have 
said,  more  wanton.  She  preaches  nothing  but 
feasting  and  jollity  ;  a  melancholy,  thoughtful, 
look  shews  that  she  does  not  inhabit  there. 
Demetrius,  the  grammarian,  finding  in  the 
Temple  of  Delphos,  a  knot  of  philosophers  set 
chattering  together,  said  to  them,  "  Either  I 
am  much  deceived,  or,  by  your  cheerful  and 
pleasant  countenance,  you  are  engaged  in  no 
very  deep  discourse."  To  which  one  of  them, 
Heracleon,  the  Megarean,  replied,  "Tis  for 
such  as  puzzle  their  brains  about  enquiring 
whether  the  future  tense  of  the  verb  BaXAw  be 
spelt  with  a  double  X,  or  that  hunt  after  the 
derivation  of  the  comparatives  xe^fnov^  ftsXriov, 
and  the  superlatives  Xapi<rov,  EkXri-ov,  to  knit 


1  A  literary  man  of  the  fifteenth  century,  born  at  Thessa- 
onica,   who  took  up    his    residence  in   Italy.      He  is   the 

author  of  an  indifferent  Greek  grammar,  very  obscure  and 
complicated  in  its  rules. 

2  Plutarch,  Of  oracles  that  have  ceased. 

3  Juvenal,  ix.  18. 

4  Two  of  the  terms  of  ancient  scholastic  logic.     The  whole 


their  brows  whilst  discoursing  of  their  science  ; 
but  as  to  philosophical  discourses  they  always 
amuse  and  cheer  up  those  that  treat  of  them, 
and  never  deject  them,  or  make  them  sad."2 

Deprendas  animi  tormenta  latentis  in  jepro 
Corpore,  deprendas  et  gaudia  ;  sumit  utrumque 
Inde  habitum  tacies.3 

"  For  still  we  find 

The  face  the  unerring  index  of  the  mind, 
And  as  this  feels  or  fancies  joys  or  woes, 
That  pales  with  anguish,  or  with  rapture  glows." 

The  soul  that  entertains  philosophy  ought, 
by  its  necessarily  healthy  condi 
tion,  to  render  the  body  healthful        Philosophy 
too  ;  she  ought  to  make  her  tran-        f"°,thc8  the,. 

.,;.,  ie      .    ,.       .  ,  .  body  as  well 

quality  and  satisfaction  shine,  so  as  the  mind. 
as  to  appear  without,  and  her  con 
tentment  ought  to  fashion  the  outward  behaviour 
to  her  own  mould,  and  consequently  to  fortify 
it  with  a  graceful  confidence,  an  active  and 
joyous  carriage,  and  a  serene  and  contented 
countenance.  The  most  certain  sign  of  wisdom 
is  a  continual  cheerfulness  ;  her 
state  is  like  that  of  things  in  Cheerfulness  a 
the  regions  above  the  moon,  sign  of  wisdom. 
always  clear  and  serene.  'Tis 
Baroco  and  Baralipton*  that  render  their  dis 
ciples  so  dirty  and  ill-favoured,  and  not  she  ; 
they  do  not  so  much  as  know  her  but  by  hear 
say.  'Tis  she  that  calms  and  appeases  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  the  soul,  and  who 
teaches  famine  and  fevers  to  laugh  and  sing  ; 
and  this  not  by  certain  imaginary  epicycles, 
but  by  natural  and  manifest  reasons.  She  has 
virtue  for  her  end  ;  which  is  not,  as  the  school 
men  say,  situate  upon  the  summit  of  a  steep, 
rugged,  and  inaccessible  precipice.  Such  as 
have  approached  her  find  it,  quite  the  contrary, 
to  be  seated  in  a  fair,  fruitful,  and  flourishing 
plain,  whence  she  easily  discovers  all  things 
below  her ;  but  to  which  any  one  may  arrive 
if  lie  know  the  way,  through  shady,  green, 
and  sweet-scented  walks  and  avenues,  by  a 
pleasant,  easy,  and  smooth  descent,  like  that 
of  the  celestial  arches.  'Tis  for  not  having 
frequented  this  supreme,  this  beautiful,  trium 
phant,  and  amiable,  this  equally  delicious  and 
courageous  virtue,  this  so  professed  and  impla 
cable  enemy  to  anxiety,  sorrow,  fear,  and 
constraint,  who,  having  nature  for  her  guide, 
has  fortune  and  pleasure  for  her  companions, 
that  they  have  gone  according  to  their  own 
weak  imagination,  and  created  this  ridiculous, 
this  sorrowful,  querulous,  despiteful,  threaten 
ing,  terrible  image  of  it,  and  placed  it  upon  a 
solitary  rock  amongst  thorns  and  brambles,  and 
made  of  it  a  hobgoblin  to  frighten  people  from 
daring  to  approach  it. 


of  the  nineteen  fictitious  words  which   expressed  the  nine 
teen  forms  of  syllogism  were  these  : 

Barbara,  celarent,  darii,  ferio,  baraliptnn, 
Celantes,  dabitis,  fapesmo.  frisesomorum, 
Cesare,  camestres  festino,  baroco,  daiapti, 
Felapton,  disamis,  datisi,  bocardo,  ferison. 
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Hut  the  tutor  that  I  would  have,  knowing  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  possess  his  pupil  j 

Virtue  ought  •  ,,  V  ,,.    ' 

to  be  repre-  witli  as  niiu'li  or  more  anectiou, 
sented  to  youth  than  reverence,  to  virtue,  will  be 

fhnaeshniorend  {l!)'t'  tO  int()n"  nim  t-mt  tne  P(M'fs' 
amiable  than  have  evermore  accommodated 
vice-  themselves  to  the  public  humour, 

and    make    him    sensible   that    the    gods    have 
planted  tar  more  toil  in  the  avenues  of  the  cabi- 
nets  of  Venus,  than  in  those  of  Minerva.     And 
when  he  shall  once  find  him  tie-in  to  apprehend 
he  shall    represent  to   him   a  Bradamante  or  an 
Angelica    for    a   mistress;-    a    natural,    active, 
generous,  not   masculine,  but,   manly  beauty,  in  ! 
comparison   of  soft,   delicate,  artificial,  simper-  ' 
ing.  and  affected    charms;   the  one  in   the  habit  , 
of  an  heroic  youth  with  a  glittering  helm*  t  on 
Iier   brow  ;   the    other  tricked    up    in    curls    and 
ribbons,  like  a   silly  minx  ;   he  will    then  judge 
his   love  to  be  brave   and   manly,   if    he    finds 
him   choose    quite  contrary  to    that  effeminate  ; 
shepherd  of  Phrygia. 

Such  a  tutor  will  make  a  pupil  to  digest  this 
ne\v  lesson,  that  the  height  and  value  of  true 
virtue  consists  in  the  facility,  utility,  and  plea 
sure  of  its  exercise;  so  far  from  difficulty  that 
boys  as  well  as  men,  and  the  innocent  as  well 
as  the  subtle,  may  make  it  their  own  :  and  'tis 
by  order  and  good  conduct,  not  by  force,  that  it 
is  to  be  acquired.  Socrates  her  first  favourite, 
is  so  averse  to  all  manner  of  violence  a>  totally 
to  throw  it  aside,  to  slip  into  the  more  natural 
facility  of  her  own  progress.  "1'is  the  nur-ing- 
niother  of  all  human  pleasures,  who,  ia  render 
ing  them  just,  renders  them  al-o  pure  and 
permanent  ;  in  moderating  them,  keeps  them 
in  breath  and  appetite;  in  interdicting  those 
which  sin1  herself  refuse's,  whet-;  our  de-ire  to 
those  which  she  allows;  and,  like  a  kind  and 
liberal  mother,  abundantly  allows  all  that 
nature  requires,  even  to  satiety,  if  not  to  lassi 
tude  ;  unless  we  choose  to  say  that  the  regimen 
that  stops  the  toper's  hand  before  he  has  drunk 
himself  drunk,  the  glutton's  before  he  ha> 
eaten  to  a  surfeit,  and  the  wencher's  career 
before  he  needs  a  surgeon,  is  an  enemy  to 
pleasure.  If  the  ordinary  fortune  fail  her,  she 
does  without  her,  or  frames  another,  wholly  her 
own,  not  so  fickle  and  unsteady.  She  can  be 
rich,  potent,  and  wise,  and  knows  how  to  lie 
upon  a  soft  and  perfumed  couch.  She  loves 
life,  beauty,  glory,  and  health  ;  but  her  proper 
and  peculiar  office  is  to  know  how  regularly  to 
make  use  of  all  these  good  things,  and  how 
to  part  with  them  without  concern  ;  an  office 
much  more  noble  than  troublesome,  and  without 
which  the  whole  course  of  life  is  unnatural, 
turbulent,  and  deformed  ;  and  there  it  is  indeed 
that  men  may  justly  represent  those  monsters 


1  Hesiod,  r.pf.  «<u  n/j..,  2".      2  Two  heroines  in  Ariosto. 

3  In  M.  Naigeon's  edition  the  passage  stands  thus  :  "That 
his  tutor  in  good  time  strangle  him,  if  he  is  without  wit 
nesses  ;  or  that  he  lie  put,"  &c.  "  '1  his  remarkable  passage," 
observes  M.  Naigeon,  ''  is  not  found  in  any  edition  ol  the 
Kssays  ;  but  it  is  in  the  hai.d-uriting  of  Montuignc,  in  the 
copy  which  he  corrected.  The  remedy  pointed  out  by  this 


upon  rocks  and  precipices.  If  this  pupil  shall 
happen  to  be  of  so  cross  and  contrary  a  dis 
position  that  he  had  rather  hear  an  idle  tale 
than  the  true  narrative  of  some  noble  expedi 
tion  or  some  wise  and  learned  discourse;  who 
at  the  beat  of  a  drum,  that  excites  the  youthful 
ardour  of  his  companions,  leaves  that  to  follow 
another  that  calls  to  a  morrice-dance  or  the 
bears;  and  who  would  not  wish  nor  find  it  more 
delightful  to  return  all  over  dust  victorious  from 
a  battle  than  from  tennis  or  a  ball,  with  the 
prixe  of  those  exercises  ;  1  see  no  other  remedy3 
but  that  he  be  bound  apprentice  in  some  good 
town  to  learn  to  make  minced-pies,  though  he 
were  the  son  of  a  duke  ;  according  to  Plato's 
precept,  "That  children  are  to  be  placed  out 
in  life  not  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
father,  but  according  to  their  own  capacities." 

Since  philosophy  is  that  which  instructs  us 
to  live,  and  that  infancy  has  there  i'hiio><.  i 

it-  lessons  as  \\ell   as  other    a::e-,  ou^lit  to  "DC 

\\liv   is   it   not   communciated    to          tai.gi.t  to 
i  •  |  i          i  .  children, 

cniiureii  betimes  . 

t'diim  et  mol'.c  lutum  cst  ;  mine,  mine  properandus,  et  acri 

Fniucndus  sine  line  rota.1 

"  Thrclay  is  moi>t  and  suft  ;   now,  now  make  haste, 
And  form  the  \cs.sel,  for  the  wheel  turns  fast." 

They  begin  to  teach  us  to  live  when  we 
have  almost  done  living  A  hundred  students 
have  got  the  pox  before  they  have  come  to 
read  Aristotle's  Lecture  on  Temperance.  Cicero 
said  that,  though  he  should  live  two  men's  ages, 
he  should  never  find  leisure  to  study  the  1)  ric 
poet-  ;  and  I  find  the  Sophists  yet  more  de 
plorably  unprofitable.  The  boy  we  would 
train  has  a  great  deal  less  time  to  spare  ;  he 
owes  but  the  first  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  his 
life  to  his  tutor,  the  remainder  is  due  to  action: 
therefore  let  us  employ  that  short  time  in  ne 
cessary  instruction.  Away  with  your  crabbed 
logical  subtleties  ;  they  are  abuses,  things  by 
which  our  lives  can  never  be  amended.  Take  me 
the  plain  di-courses  of  philosophy,  learn  first 
how  rightly  to  choose,  and  then  rightly  to  apply 
them  ;  they  are  more  easy  to  be  understood  than 
one  of  Boccacio's  novels';  a  child  from  nurse  is 
much  more  capable  of  them  than  of  learning  to 
re-ad  or  to  write.  Philosophy  has  discourses 
equally  proper  for  childhood  as  for  old  age. 

1  am  of  Plutarch's  mind,  that  Aristotle  did 
not  so  much  trouble  his  great  dis-  Aristotle's  me- 
ciple  with  the  knack  of  forming  thodofinstruct- 
syllogisms,  or  with  the  elements  jj|  Great™1*1** 
of  geometry,  as  with  infusing  into 
him  good  precepts  concerning  valour,  prowess, 
magnanimity,  temperance,  and  the  contempt  of 
fear  ;  and  with  this  ammunition  sent  him,  whilst 
yet  a  boy,  with  no  more  than  30,000  foot, 


philosopher  is  one  of  those  acts  of  rigour  which  the  public 
interest  or  reasons  of  state  sometimes  command,  and  always 
justify."  If  this  passage  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
editions  of  Montaigne,  it  is  doubtless  because  his  enlightened 
mind  recognised,  upon  reflection,  the  horrible  abuses  to 
which  the  introduction  of  such  a  remedy  would  lead. 
4  Persius,  iii  23. 
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4,000  horse,  and  but  42,000  crowns,  to  sub- 
ugate  the  empire  of  the  whole  earth.  As  for 
he  other  arts  and  sciences,  Alexander,  he  says, 
'  indeed  commended  their  excellence,  and 
lad  them  in  very  great  honour  and  esteem,  but 
vas  not  ravished  with  them  to  that  degree  as 
o  be  tempted  to  affect  the  practice  of  them  in 
lis  own  person. 

Petite  hinc,  juvenesque  senesque, 

Finem  animo  certum,  miserisque  viatica  canis.1 

"  Seek  then,  both  old  and  young,  from  truths  like  these, 
That  certain  aim  which  life's  last  cares  may  ease." 

Epicurus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  letter  to 
Meniceus,  says  that  neither  the  youngest  should 
refuse  to  philosophise,  nor  the  eldest  grow  weary 
)f  it.2  And  who  does  otherwise  seems  tacitly 
o  imply  that  either  the  time  of  living  happily 
s  not  yet  come,  or  that  it  is  already  past.  Yet, 
or  all  that,  I  would  not  have  this  pupil  of  ours 
mprisoned  and  made  a  slave  to  his  book ;  nor 
vould  I  have  him  given  up  to  the  morose  and 
melancholic  humour  of  a  sour,  ill-natured  pe 
dant.  I  would  not  have  his  spirit  cowed  and 
subdued  by  applying  him  to  the  rack  and  tor 
menting  him,  as  some  do,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
lours  a-day,  and  so  make  a  pack-horse  of  him. 
Neither  should  I  think  it  good  when,  by  reason 
of  a  solitary  and  melancholy  complexion,  he  is 
discovered  to  be  too  much  addicted  to  his  book, 
;o  nourish  that  humour  in  him,  for  that  renders 
lim  unfit  for  civil  conversation,  and  diverts 
lim  from  better  employments.  And  how  many 
mve  I  seen  in  my  time  totally  brutified  by  an 
inmoderate  thirst  after  knowledge  !  Carneades 
was  so  besotted  with  it  that  he  would  not  find 
time  so  much  as  to  comb  his  head  or  pare  his 
nails.3  Neither  would  I  have  his  generous 
temper  spoiled  and  corrupted  by  the  incivility 
and  barbarity  of  that  of  another.  French 
wisdom  was  anciently  turned  into  a  proverb, 
'  Early,  but  of  no  continuance  ;"  and  in  truth 
we  yet  see  that  nothing  can  be  more  ingenuous 
and  pretty  than  the  children  of  France  ;  but 
they  ordinarily  deceive  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  have  been  conceived  of  them,  and,  grown 
up  to  be  men,  have  nothing  extraordinary  or 
worth  taking  notice  of.  I  have  heard  men  of 
rood  understanding  say  these  colleges  of  ours, 
;o  which  we  send  our  young  people  (and  of 
which  we  have  but  too  many),  make  them  such 
animals  as  they  are. 

But  to  our  young  friend,  a  closet,  a  garden, 
lie  table,  his  bed,  solitude  and  companv,  niorn- 
ng  and  evening,  all  hours  shall  be  the  same, 
and  all  places  to  him   a  study  ; 
for  Philos°Phy>  who>  as  the  for- 
nannersis  no     matrix  of  judgment  and  manners, 
here  inactive,     shall  be  his  principal  lesson,  has 
that  privilege  to  have  a  hand  in 
everything.     The  orator  Isocrates  being  at  a 


1  Persius,  v.  64. 

2  Laertius,  in  vitd. 

3  Laertius,    in  vitd. 

4  Plutarch,  Table-Talk. 


feast  in  treated  to  speak  of  his  art,  all  the  com 
pany  were  satisfied  with  and  commended  his 
answer.  "  It  is  not  now  a  time,"  said  he,  "  to 
do  what  I  can  do  ;  and  that  which  it  is  now 
time  to  do  I  cannot  do.''4  For  to  make  orations 
and  rhetorical  disputes  in  a  company  met  to 
gether  to  laugh  and  make  good  cheer  had  been 
very  unseasonable  mid  improper,  and  as  much 
might  be  said  of  all  the  other  sciences.  But 
as  to  philosophy,  that  part  of  it  at  least  that 
treats  of  man,  and  of  his  offices  and  duties,  it 
has  been  the  joint  opinion  of  all  wise  men  that, 
out  of  respect  to  the  sweetness  of  her  conversa 
tion,  she  is  ever  to  be  admitted  in  all  sports  and 
entertainments.5  And  Plato  having  invited 
her  to  his  feast,  we  see  after  how  gentle  and 
obliging  a  manner,  accommodated  both  to  time 
and  place,  she  entertained  the  company,  though 
in  a  discourse  of  the  sublimest  and  most  salutary 
nature. 

.TEqufe  pauperibus  prodest,  locupletibus  seque, 
Et,  neglecta,  reque  pueris  senibusque  nocebit.6 

"  It  profits  poor  and  rich  alike;  and  when 
Neglected,  t'  old  and  young  is  hurtful  then." 

By  which  method  of  instruction,  my  young 
pupil  will  be  much  more  and  better  employed 
than  those  of  the  college  are.  But  as  the  steps 
we  take  in  walking  to  and  fro  in  a  gallery, 
though  three  times  as  many,  do  not  tire  a  man 
so  much  as  those  we  employ  in  a  formal  journey  ; 
so  our  lesson,  occurring  as  it  were  accidentally, 
without  any  set  obligation  of  time  or  place, 
and  falling  naturally  in  with  every  action,  will 
insinuate  insensibly  itself.  Our  very  exercises 
and  recreations,  running,  wrestling,  music, 
dancing,  hunting,  riding,  and  fencing,  will 
prove  to  be  a  good  part  of  our  study.  I  would 
have  his  outward  behaviour  and  mien,  and  the 
disposition  of  his  limbs,  formed  at  the  same  time 
with  his  mind.  It  is  not  a  soul,  it  is  not  a  body, 
that  we  are  training  up  ;  it  is  a  man,  and  we 
ought  not  to  divide  him  into  two  parts  ;  and,  as 
Plato  says,  we  are  not  to  fashion  one  without 
the  other,  but  make  them  draw  together  like 
two  horses  harnessed  to  a  coach.7  By  which 
saying  of  his,  does  he  not  seem  to  allow  more 
time  for,  and  to  take  more  care  of,  exercises  for 
the  body,  and  to  believe  that  the  mind  in  a 
good  proportion  does  her  business  at  the  same 
time  too  ? 

As  to  the  rest,  this  method  of  education  ought 
to    be    carried   on   with   a   firm 
gentleness,  quite  contrary  to  the        Severity  an 
practice    of    our    pedants,   who,       SucSion. 
instead  of  tempting  and  alluring 
children  to  letters,  present  nothing  before  them 
but  rods  and  ferules,  horror  and  cruelty.  Away 
with  this  violence  !  away  witli  this  compulsion  ! 
than  which,  I  certainly  believe  nothing  more 
dulls  and  degenerates  a  well-born  nature.     If 


5   Plutarch,  Tab!,. Talk. 

s  Horace,  Epist.  i.  25. 

"  Plutarch,  on  the  Preservation  of  Health. 
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you  would  have  him  tear  shame  and  chastise 
ment,  do  not  harden  him  to  them.  Inure  him 
to  heat  and  eold,  to  wind  and  sun,  and  to  dangers 
that  he  ought  to  despise.  Wean  him  from 
all  effeminacy  in  clothes  and  lodging,  eating 
mid  drinking;  nccustom  him  to  every  thing, 
that  he  may  not  be  a  Sir  Paris,  a  carpet-knight, 
but  a  sinewy,  hardy,  and  vigorous  young  man. 
I  have  ever,  from  a  child  to  the  age  wherein  I 
now  am,  been  of  this  opinion,  and  am  still  con 
stant  to  it.  Hut,  amongst  other  things,  the 
strict  v;overmnent  of  most  of  our  colleges  has 
aKviiys  displeased  me,  and  peradventure  they 
miLT'it  have  erred  less  perniciously  on  the 
indulgent  side.  They  are  mere  gaols,  where 
imprisoned  youths  are  taught  to  be  debauched, 
by  being  punished  for  it  before  they  are  so. 
I)o  but  come  in  when  they  are  about  their 
lesson,  and  you  shall  hear  nothing  but  the  out 
cries  of  boys  under  execution,  ami  the  thunder 
ing  of  pedagogues,  drunk  with  fury.  A  very 
pretty  way  tiiis  to  tempt  these  tender  and 
timorous  souls  to  love  their  book  !  leading  them 
on  with  a  furious  countenance,  and  a  rod  in 
hand  !  a  wretched  and  pernicious  way  !  besides 
what  Quintilian  has  very  well  observed,  that 
this  insolent  authority  is  often  attended  by  very 
dangerous  con-eqiienct  s,  and  particularly  our 
way  of  chastising.1  How  much  more  decent 
would  it  be  to  >ee  their  classes  strewed  with 
leaves  and  Mowers,  than  with  bloody  stumps  of 
birch  !  Were  it  left  to  my  ordering',  I  should 
paint  the  school  with  pictures  of  joy  and  glad 
ness,  Flora,  and  the  graces,  as  the  philosopher 
Speusippus  did  his  ;'-'  that  where  their  profit  is 
they  might  there  have  their  pleasure  too.  Such 
viands  as  are  proper  and  wholesome  for  children 
should  be  seasoned  with  su^ar,  and  such  ;is  are 
dangerous  to  them  with  gall.  It  is  admirable 
to  see  how  solicitous  Plato  is  in  his  laws  for  the 
gaity  and  diversion  of  the  youth  of  his  city, 
and  how  he  enlarges  upon  their  races,  sports, 
songs,  leaps,  and  dances  :  of  which  he  says 
that  antiquity  has  given  the  ordering  and 
patronage  to  the  gods  themselves,  to  Apollo, 
Minerva,  and  the  Muses.  He  insists  upon  a 
thousand  precepts  for  exercise  5  but  as  to  the 
lettered  sciences  says  very  little,  and  only  seems 
particularly  to  recommend  poetry  upon  the 
account  of  music. 

All  singularity  in  our  manners  and  condition 
should  be  avoided,  as  obnoxious 

?n±S  be  to  society-  Who  is  uot  astonished 
avoided.  at  so  strange  a  constitution  as 

that  of  Demophoon,  steward  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  sweated  in  the  shade, 
and  shivered  in  the  sun  P  I  have  seen  those 
who  have  run  from  the  smell  of  an  apple  with 
greater  precipitation  than  from  a  harquebuse 
shot ;  others  are  afraid  of  a  mouse ;  others 


1  Inn  tit.  Oral.  \   3. 

2  Laertius,  in  <•/<;!. 

3  tiextus  Eaipiricus.  Pyn-Ji    Ilr/pot.  i.  H. 

4  Plutarch,  On  T-istt-s  and  llistustes. 


vomit  at  the  sight  of  cream  ;  others  at  seeing  a 
bed  shaken  ;  and  there  was  Germanicus,  who 
could  neither  endure  the  sight  nor  the  crowing 
of  a  cock.4  There  may,  peradventure,  be  some 
occult  cause  for  these  aversions  in  these  cases ; 
but  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  might  con 
quer  them,  if  he  took  them  in  time.  Precept  has 
in  tlr's  wrought  so  effectually  upon  me,  though 
not  without  some  endeavour  on  my  part,  I 
confess,  that,  beer  excepted,  my  appetite  accom 
modates  itself  indifferently  to  all  sorts  of  diet. 

Young  bodies  are   supple  ;    one  should  there 
fore  in  that  age  bend  and  ply  them 
to  all  fashions  and  customs':   and,      XoSS he habi- 
provided   a   man  can  restrain  the     tutted  to  all 
appetite  and  the  will  within  limits,     customs  so  aa 

,  '  '  .  .          ,       '       to  he  able  to 

let  a  young  man  be  rendered  ht  comply  with 
for  all  nations  and  all  companies,  them  to  excess, 
even  to  debauchery  and  excess,  ''  need 
it'  occasion  be  ;  that  is,  where  he  i-hall  do  it 
out  of  complaisance  to  the  custo.nsof  a  place. 
Let  him  be  a  Me  to  do  every  thing,  but  love  to 
do  nothing  but  what  is  good.  The  philosophers 
themselves  do  not  justit'v  Calisthenes  for  for 
feiting  the  favour  of  his  master,  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  rcfu-ing  to  pledge  him  a  cup  of  wine. 
Let  him  lanuh,  carouse,  and  debauch  with  his 
prince  :  nay,  I  would  have  him,  even  in  his 
debauches,  excel  his  companions  in  ability  and 
vigour,  so  that,  h''  may  not  u'ive  over  doing  it 
either  through  defect  of  power  or  knowledge 
how  to  do  it,  but  for  want  of  \\ill.  jMid- 
tnin  interest,  at  runt  JH  ccurt'  alinuis  Jtolit,  aut 
;/rxr /<//.•'  "  There  is  ;t  va-t  difference  betwixt 
forbearing  to  sin,  and  not  knowing  how  to  sin." 
I  thought  I  passed  a  compliment  upon  a  Lord,  as 
free  from  these  excesses  us  any  man  in  France, 
by  a>king  him,  before  a  great  deal  of  good 

!  company,  how  many  times  in  his  life  he  had 
H'ot  drunk  in  Germany,  in  the  time  of  his  being 
there  about  his  majesty's  atl'airs  ;  which  he  also 
took  as  it  was  intended,  and  made  answer, 
three  times  ;  and  withal,  told  us  the  whole  story 
of  his  bouts.  I  know  some  who,  for  want  of 
this  faculty,  have  been  put  to  great  inconveni 
ence  in  negotiating  with  that  nation.  I  have 
often  with  great  admiration  reflected  upon  the 
wonderful  constitution  of  Alcibiades,  who  so 
easily  could  transform  himself  to  so  various 
fashions,  without  any  prejudice  to  his  health  j6 
one  while  out- doing  the  Persian  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  another  the  Lacediemonian  aus- 

!  terity  and  frugality  ;  as  temperate  in  Sparta,  as 

'.  voluptuous  in  Ionia. 

Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  color,  et  status,  et  res.7 

"  Old  Aristippus  every  dress  became, 

In  every  state  and  circumstance  the  same." 

I  would  have  my  pupil  to  be  such  a  one, 


*  Seneca,  Epist.   po, 

6  Plutarch,  in  tv/ii. 

7  Horace,  Epist.  i.  \ 
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Quern  duplici  panno  patientia  velat, 


Mirahor,  vitee  via  si  convcrsa  decebit, 

Personamque  feret  noil  inconcinnus  utramque.1 

"  But  that  a  man  whom  patience  taught  to  wear 
A  coat  that's  patched,  should  ever  learn  to  bear 
A  changed  life  with  decency  and  grace, 
May  justly,  I  confess,  our  "wonder  raise." 

These  are  my  lessons,  and  he  who  puts  them 
in  practice  shall  reap  more  advantage  than  he 
who  has  had  them  read  to  him  only,  and  only 
knows  them.  If  you  see  him,  you  hear  him  ; 
if  you  hear  him,  you  see  him.  "  The  gods 
forbid,"  says  one  in  Plato,  "  that  to  philoso 
phise  should  be  only  to  read  a  great  many 
books,  and  to  learn  the  arts."2  Hanc  amplis- 
simam  omnium  artium  bene  vivendi  disciplinam, 
vita  magis  qiiam  literis  persequuti  sunt.3  ' '  They 
have  more  illustrated  and  improved  this  dis 
cipline  of  living  well,  which  of  all  arts  is  the 
greatest,  by  their  lives,  than  by  their  reading." 
Leo,  prince  of  the  Phliasians,  asking  Heraclides 
Ponticus  of  what  art  or  science  he  made  pro 
fession  ;  "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  neither  art  nor 
science,  but  I  am  a  philosopher."4  One  re 
proaching  Diogenes  that,  being  ignorant,  he 
should  pretend  to  philosophy ;  "  I,  therefore," 
answered  he,  "  pretend  to  it  with  so  much  the 
more  reason."5  Hegesias  intreated  that  he 
would  read  a  certain  book  to  him.  "  You  are 
an  amusing  person,"  said  he,  "  you  who  choose 
those  figs  that  are  true  and  natural,  and  not 
those  that  are  painted,  why  do  you  not  also 
choose  exercises  which  are  natural  and  true, 
rather  than  those  written  ?"6 

A  man  should  not  so  much  repeat  his  lesson 

as  practise  it :  let  him  repeat  it 

The  progress       ju  j^g  actions.    We  shall  discover 

a  young  man          -r-   ,1  1-1-  i  i 

makes  ought  to  «  there  be  in  him  prudence,  by 
be  judged  of  his  undertakings  :  if  goodness  and 
ons-  Justice,  by  his  deportment;  if 
grace  and  judgment,  by  his  speaking ;  if 
firmness,  by  his  sickness;  if  modesty,  by  his 
recreations ;  temperance,  by  his  pleasures ; 
order,  by  the  management  of  his  affairs ; 
and  indifference,  by  his  palate,  whether  what 
he  eats  or  drinks  be  flesh  or  fish,  wine  or 
water.  Qid  disciplinam  suam  non  ostentationcm 
scientice,  sed  legem  vita  putet,  quiquc  obtem- 
peret  ipse  sibi  et  decretis  par  eat  J  "  Who 
considers  his  own  discipline,  not  as  a  vain 
ostentation  of  science,  but  as  a  law  and  rule  of 
life ;  and  who  obeys  his  own  decrees,  and 
observes  that  regimen  he  has  prescribed  to  him 
self."  The  conduct  of  our  lives  is  the  true 
mirror  of  our  doctrine.  Zeuxidamus,  to  one 
who  asked  him  why  the  Lacedaemonians  did 
not  commit  their  constitutions  of  chivalry  to 
writing,  and  deliver  them  to  their  young  men 
to  read,  made  answer  that  it  was  because  they 
would  inure  them  to  action  and  not  to  words.8 


1  Horace,  Epi.il.  i.  25. 

2  In  the  Rivals. 

3  Cicero,  fuse.  QUCK.S.  iv.  3. 

4  It  was  not    Heraclides,  but   Pythagoras,    who  returned 
this  answer  to  Leo;  but  it  is  from  a   book  of  Heraclides,  a 
disciple  of  Plato,  that  Cicero   quotes   this   passage,  in  his 


The  story  of 
two  pedagogues 
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With  such  a  one  compare,  after  fifteen  or  six 
teen  years'  study,  one  of  our  college  Latinists, 
who  has  thrown  away  so  much  time  in  nothing 
but  learning  to  speak.  The  world  is  nothing 
but  babble  ;  and  I  never  yet  saw  that  man  who 
did  not  rather  prate  too  much  than  speak  too 
little  ;  and  yet  half  of  our  lives  is  lost  this 
way.  We  are  kept  four  or  five  years  to  learn 
words  only,  and  to  tack  them  together  into 
phrases  ;  as  many  more  to  put  larger  masses  of 
these  into  four  or  five  parts  ;  and  other  five 
years,  at  least,  to  learn  succinctly  to  mix  and 
interweave  them  after  some  subtle  and  intricate 
manner.  Let  us  leave  such  work  to  those  who 
make  it  their  trade. 

Going  one  day  to  Orleans,  I  met,  in  the 
plain,  on  this  side  Clery,  two 
pedants  travelling  to  Bourdeaux, 
about  fifty  paces  distant  from  one 
another  ;  and,  a  good  way  farther 
behind  them,  I  saw  a  troop  of 
horse  with  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  them, 
the  late  Monsieur  le  Compte  de  la  Rouche- 
foucault.  One  of  my  people  enquired  of  the 
foremost  of  these  Domines  who  that  gentleman 
was  that  came  after  him  ;  he,  not  having  seen 
the  train  that  followed  after,  and  thinking  my 
man  meant  his  companion,  pleasantly  answered, 
"  He  is  not  a  gentleman  ;  he  is  a  grammarian, 
and  I  am  a  logician."  Now  we,  on  the 
contrary,  who  do  not  here  seek  to  breed  a 
grammarian  or  a  logician,  but  a 
gentleman,  let  us  leave  them  to 
throw  away  their  time  at  their 
own  fancy  :  our  business  lies 
elsewhere.  Let  but  our  pupil  be 
well  furnished  with  things,  words 
will  follow  but  too  fast  ;  he  will 
pull  them  after  him,  if  they  do 
not  come  voluntarily.  I  have  observed  some 
to  make  excuses  that  they  cannot  express 
themselves,  and  pretend  to  have  their  fancies 
full  of  a  great  many  very  fine  things,  which 
yet,  for  want  of  eloquence,  they  cannot  bring 
out  ;  a  mere  shift  and  nothing  else.  Will 
you  know  what  I  think  of  it  ?  I  think  they 
are  nothing  but  shadows  of  some  imperfect 
images  and  conceptions  that  they  know  not 
what  to  make  of  within,  nor  consequently  how 
to  bring  out  :  they  do  not  yet  themselves 
understand  what  they  would  be  at,  and  if  you 
but  observe  how  they  haggle  and  stammer  upon 
the  point  of  parturition,  you  will  soon  conclude 
that  their  labour  is  not  in  delivery,  but  in  con 
ception,  and  that  they  are  but  licking  their 
formless  embryo.  For  my  part  I  hold,  and 
Socrates  is  positive  in  it,  that  whoever  has  in 
his  mind  a  vivid  and  clear  idea,  will  express  it 
well  enough  in  one  way  or  other  ;  and  if  he  be 
dumb,  by  signs. 

Tusc.  Qucest.  v.  3.  Plato  was  not  born  till  above  one  hundred 
years  after  Pythagoras. 


A  youth  of  a 
good  family 
ought  to  be 
more   carefully 
instructed  in 
the   knowledge 
of  things  than 
of  words. 


5  Laertius,  M:  vita. 
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Verbaque  praevisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur.1 

"  When  once  a  thing  conceiv'd  is  in  the  wit, 
Words  soon  present  themselves  to  utter  it." 

And  as  another,  as  poetically,  says  in  prose, 
Cum  res  (ut'nninn  occnjtarc/r,  rerba  ambhtnt.- 
"  AVhen  things  are  once  formed  in  the  fancy, 
words  offer  themselves."  And  this  other,  Jpsec 
res  vcrba  rcqniint?  "  The  things  themselves 
force  words  to  express  tli(;m."  lie  knows 
nothing  of  ablative,  conjunctive,  substantive, 
or  grammar,  no  more  than  his  lacquey  or  a 
fish-wife  of  the  Petit-Pont  ;  and  these  v<  t  will 
give  you  vour  h'll  of  talk,  if  you  will  hear 
them,  and,  penul  vent  lire,  shull  trip  as  little  in 
their  language  as  the  hot  masters  of  art  in 
France,  lie  knows  no  r!u  foric.  nor  how,  in  a 
preface,  to  bribe  the  benevolence  of  the  cour 
teous  reader;  neither  dots  he  care,  nor  is  it 
very  necessary  lie  should  know  it.  Indeed  all 
this  fine  sort  of  painting  is  easily  obscured  by 
the  hrstre  of  a  Dimple  truth  ;  these  iiii'-  inu'e- 
nions  flourishes  serve  only  to  amu-'e  the  \uUrar, 
of  themselves  incapable  of  men;  solid  and 
nutritive  diet,  as  Aper  dees  very  evidently 
demonstrate  in  Tacitus.4  The  ambassadors  of 
Samos,  prepared  with  a  lonir  eleuant  < 
came  to  Cleomcnes,  King  of  Sparta,  to  incite 
him  to  the  war  agair.-t  the  tyrant  P</l\en:;e>r 
he,  after  he  had  heard  their  ha  ran:.'  lie  \\iin 
great  gravity  and  patience,  ga\e  then:  this 
short  answer  :  '*  As  to  the  exordium,  I  re 
member  it  not,  nor  consequent! v  the  mielilh'  of 
your  speech,  and  as  to  your  conclusion,  1  \\ill 
not  do  what  yon  desire.''"  A  very  pretty 
answer  this,  methinks.  and  a  pack  of  learned 
orators  no  doubt  finely  gravelled  !  And  what 
vlid  this  other  say  .'  The  Athenians  were  to 
choose  one-  of  two  architects  for  a  u'reat  build 
ing  they  designed  ;  the  first,  a  pert  affected 
fellow,  offered  his  service  in  a  long  premeditated 
discourse  upon  the  subject,  and  by  his  oratory 
inclined  the  voices  of  the  people  in  his  fa\our*; 
but  the  other  had  his  say  in  three  words, 
'•  Lords  of  Athens,  vliat  this  man  hath  said,  I 
will  do.V('  Wh,  n  Ciicro  was  in  the  height  and 
heat  of  his  eloquent  e,  many  were  struck  with 
admiration;  but  Cato  did  <  nly  \:\ \\-_\\  at  it, 
saying,  "  We.  have  a  pleasant  Consul/'7  Let 
it  u'o  before,  or  come  utter,  a  u'oo  1  sentence,  a 
thing  well  said  is  alwav-  in  season  ;  if  it  neither 
suit  w,  11  with  what  went,  before,  nor  has  anv 
very  close  coherence  with  what  follows  after,  i't 
is  good  in  itself.  I  am  none  of  those  who 
think  that  good  rhyme  makes  a  good  poem. 


true  poetry. 


Let  the  writer  make  short  long,  and  long  short, 
if  he  will,  'tis  no  great  matter  ;  if  there  be 
invention,  and  that  the  wit  and  judgment  have 
well  performed  their  ofKce,  I  will  say,  here's 
a  good  poet,  but  an  ill  rhymer. 

Kmunctic  naris,  durus  componere  versus.*1 
"  He  rallied  with  a  gay  and  easy  air, 
liut  rude  his  numbers,  and  his  style  severe.1' 

Let  a  man,  says  Horace,  divest  his  work  of  all 
measures  : 

Tempora  certa  modosquc  et  quod  prius  online  verbum  est, 
Pusterius  facias,  pni-ponens  ultima  primus     *      *      * 
Iiivcnias  etiam  disjccti  membra  pueti«'.y 

"  Let  tense  and  mood,  and  words  be  all  misplaced, 
Those  last  that  should  be  first,  those  first  the  last  • 
Though  all  things  be  thus  shuffled  out  of  fiame, 
You'll  find  the  poet's  fragments  not  to  blame." 

He  will  never  the  more  forfeit  his  praise ; 
the  pieces  will  be  fine  by  them 
selves  ^lenander's  answer  had  'reaMes" of ° 
thi^  meaning,  who,  heiiiLT  re 
proved  by  a  friend,  the  time 
drawing  on  at  which  he  had  promised  a 
comedy,  that  he  had  not  yet  put  hi^  hand  to  it, 
'•  It  is  ready,'"  said  he,  "all  but  the  verses.'"" 
Having  contrived  the  subject,  and  disposed  the 
scenes  in  his  head,  he  took  little  care  for  the 
re  '.  Since  Hoiisard  and  I  hi  Dellay  have  given 
reputation  to  our  French  poetry,  everv  little 
dabbler  swells  his  words  as  hiv.li,  and  makes  his 
cadences  vi  ry  n<  ar  a>  harmonious,  as  they. 
7V//N  xtnutt,  tjinnn.  tv//< /."  ''.More  sound 
than  sense."  There  \\ere  never  so  many 
poetasters  as  now  ;  but  though  they  find  it  no 
hard  matter  to  rhyme  nearly  as  well  as 
their  master-,  they  yet  fall  altou'etht  r  short 
of  the  rich  descriptions  of  the  one,  and  the 
delicate  invention  of  the  other. 

Put  what  will  become  of  our  young  gentle 
man  if  he  be   attached  with    the; 
sophistic   snbtilty  of  some  syllo-         Sophistical 
gism?- A  Westphalia  hammakes        ^^d. 
a    man     drink,    drink    quenches 
|  thirst,    therefore  a   Westphalia    ham   quenches 
I  thirst."     Why.  let  him  laugh  at  it,  and  it  will 
be  more   discretion  to   do  so   than  to  go   about 
to  answer  it,1-  or  let  him   borrow  this  pleasant 
evasion  from  Aristippus  ;  why  should  I  trouble 
myself  to  untie  that  which,  bound  as  it  is,  gives 
me  so   much   trouble  .'       A   ]  erson   offering  at 
this  dialectic  juggling  against  Cleanthes,  Cliry- 
sippus  took  him   short,  saying,  "  Reserve  these 
baubles  to  play  with   children,  and    do  not.  by 
such  fooleries  divert  the   serious  thoughts  of  a 
man   of  years.'713    If  these  ridiculous  subtleties 


Horace,  tie  Art?  Poet.  311. 

Stncca,  Contrnr.  iii. 

Cicero.  </«'  Finh'i.  iii    5. 

De  munis  fnn-uptcc  cloqnenti,r. 

Plutarch,  A/ioth-gins. 

Plutarch,  Instructions  to  those  whn  manage  state  affairs. 

Montaigne  gives  too  general  a  latitude  to  Cato's  reflee- 
ns,  though,  perhaps,  he  did  so  for  the  purpo-e.  Cato  did 

ridicule  Cicero's  eloquence  in  the  general,  but  only  I, is 
ise  of  it  while  he  w:i«  consul.  When  lie  was  pleading  one 

for  Mureua  agiinst  Cato.  he  fell  to  ritliciilinu  tl>e  giavest 
:icitilcs  of  the  -toic  philosupliy  in  too  comic  a  matin. T. 


and,  consequently,  not  becoming  the  august  station  he  then 
was  in.  This  is  what  drew  Cato's  answer  above  mentioned, 
\\hich  was  more  stinging  than  all  the  invectives  which  Cicero 
had  so  lately  cast  at  this  great  man,  who  was  much  more  a 
stoic  by  his  manners  than  by  his  discourses.  Plutarch,  Life 
of  Cato. 

*  Horace.  Snt.  i.  4-8. 

•'  Id.  If).  58. 

10  Plutarch.  Whether  the  Athenians  were  more  eminent  in 
arms  than  in  letttrs. 

11  Seneca,  Flpixt.  4. 

12  Seneca,  Epist.  49. 

13  Laertius,  in  vita. 
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contorta  et  aculeata  sophismata,1  ce  Perplexed 
and  crabbed  sophisms,"  are  designed  to  possess 
him  with  an  untruth,  they  are  then  dangerous  ; 
but  if  they  remain  without  effect  and  only 
make  him  laugh,  I  do  not  see  why  a  man  need 
to  be  fortified  against  them.  There  are  some 
so  ridiculous  as  to  go  a  mile  out  of  their  way 
to  hook  in  a  fine  word.  Aut  qui  non  verba 
rebus  apt  ant,  sect  res  extrinsecas  arcessunt, 
quibus  verba  conrcnlant?  "  Who  do  not  fit 
words  to  the  subject,  but  seek  out  things  quite 
from  the  purpose  to  fit  those  words  they  are  so 
enamoured  of."  And,  as  another  says,  Qui 
alicujus  verbi  decor e  placentis,  vocentur  ad  id 
quod  non  projiosucrant  scribere?  "Who,  by 
their  fondness  of  some  fine  sounding  word,  are 
tempted  to  something  they  had  no  intention 
to  treat  of."  I,  for  my  part,  rather  bring  in  a 
fine  sentence  by  head  and  shoulders  to  fit  my 
purpose  than  divert  my  designs  to  hunt  after  a 
sentence.  ;Tis  for  words  to  serve  and  to  follow 
us  ;  and  let  Gascon  come  in  play  where  French 
will  not  do.4  I  would  have  things  so  possess 
the  imagination  of  him  that  hears  that  he 
should  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  think 
•>f  words.  The  way  of  speaking  that  I  love 
is  natural  and  plain,  as  well  in  writing  as 
speaking,  and  a  sinewy  and  significant  way 
of  expressing  one's  self,  short  and  pithy,  and 
not  so  elegant  and  artificial  as  prompt  and 
vehement. 

Ilffic  derauin  sapiet  dictio,  qua;  feriet.'1 
"  The  language  which  strikes  the  mind  will  please  it." 

Rather  hard  than  harsh,  free  from  affectation  ; 
irregular,  incontinuous,  and  bold,  where  every 
piece  makes  up  an  entire  body :  not  like  a 
pedant,  a  preacher,  or  a  pleader,  but  rather  a 
soldier-like  style,  as  Suetonius  calls  that  of 
Julius  Coesar ;  and  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  call  it  so.6 

I  have  been  ready  enough  to  imitate  the 
negligent  garb  which  is  observable  among  the 
young  men  of  our  time,  to  wear  my  cloak  on 
one  shoulder,  my  bonnet  on  one  side,  and  one 
stocking  in  something  more  disorder  than  the 
other,  which  seems  to  express  a  kind  of  manly 
disdain  of  those  exotic  ornaments,  and  a  con 
tempt  of  art ;  but  I  find  that  negligence  of 
even  greater  use  in  the  form  of 
Affectation  speaking.  All  affectation,  parti- 

unbecoming  l  .      ,     7       ,       ,,          ,  .  '   '  , 

a  courtier.  cularly  m  the  French  gaiety  and 

freedom,  is  ungraceful  in  a  cour 
tier,  and  in  a  monarchy  every  gentleman  ought 
to  be  fashioned  according  to  the  court  model ; 
for  which  reason  an  easy  and  natural  negligence 
does  well.  I  like  not  a  piece  of  stuff  where 


the  knots  and  seams  are  to  be  seen,  and  as 
little  do  I  like,  in  a  fine  proportioned  man,  to 
be  able  to  tell  all  the  bones  and  veins.  Qua; 
vcritati  opcram  dat  oratio,  incomposita  sit,  et 
simplex.  *  *  *  Q/ds  accurate  loquitur,  nisi  qui 
vult  putide  loquil1  *  *  *  "  Let  the  language 
that  is  dedicated  to  truth  be  plain  and  unaffected. 
For  who  studies  to  speak  quaintly  and  accu 
rately  that  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  design  to 
perplex  his  auditory  V  That  eloquence  preju 
dices  the  subject  it  would  advance  which  wholly 
attracts  us  to  itself.  And  as,  in  our  outward 
habit,  'tis  a  ridiculous  effeminacy  to  distinguish 
ourselves  by  a  particular  and  unpractised  garb 
or  fashion  ;  so,  in  language,  to  study  new 
phrases,  and  to  affect  words  that  are  not  of 
current  use,  proceeds  from  a  childish  and 
scholastic  ambition.  As  for  me,  may  I  never 
use  any  other  language  than  what  is  under 
stood  in  the  markets  of  Paris  !  Aristophanes, 
the  grammarian,  was  quite  out,  when  he 
reprehended  Epicurus  for  this  plain  way  of 
delivering  himself,  and  that  the  end  and  design 
of  his  oratory  was  only  perspicuity  of  speech.8 
The  imitation  of  words,  by  its  own  facility, 
immediately  disperses  itself  through  a  whole 
people.  But  the  imitation  of  invention  and 
judgment  in  applying  those  words  is  of  a  slower 
progress.  The  generality  of  readers,  when 
they  find  a  like  robe,  very  mistakingly  imagine 
they  have  the  same  body  inside  it,  but  force 
and  sinews  are  not  to  be  borrowed,  though  the 
attire  may.  Most  of  those  I  converse  with 
speak  the  same  language  I  here  wrrite ;  but 
whether  they  think  the  same  thoughts  I  cannot 
say.  The  Athenians,  says  Plato,  study  length 
and  elegance  of  speaking  ;  the  Lacedaemonians 
affect  brevity  ;  and  those  of  Crete  aim  more  at 
fecundity  of  conception  than  fertility  of  speech, 
and  these  are  the  best.9  Zenon  used  to  say 
that  he  had  two  sorts  of  disciples,  one  that  he 
called  0/XoXoyHf,  curious  to  learn  things,  and 
these  wrere  his  favourites  ;  the  other,  Aoyo^iXwf, 
that  cared  for  nothing  but  words.10  Not  but 
that  proper  speaking  is  a  very  good  anfl  com 
mendable  quality  ;  but  'tis  not  so  excellent  and 
so  necessary  as  some  would  make  it ;  and  I  am 
scandalized  that  our  whole  life  should  be  spent 
in  nothing  else.  I  would  first  understand  my 
own  language  and  that  of  my  neighbours,  with 
whom  most  of  my  business  and  conversation 
lies. 

No   doubt   but  Greek   and    Latin    are  very 
great   ornaments    and    of    great 
use,  but  we  buy  them  too  dear.    I     The  mode  in 
will  here  mention  one  way  which     J^ne  fe'anieJ 
also  has  been  experimented  in  my     Latin ; 
own   person,  by  which  they  are 


1  Cicero,  Aead.  ii.  24.  2  Quintilian,  viii.  3. 

3  Seneca,  Epixt.  59. 

4  Rousseau  also  says,  somewhere,   "  Toutes  les  fois  qu'a      edition,  which  reads,  "  Eloquent!, i 
1'aide  d'un  sole"cisme  je  pourrai  me  faire  mieux  entendre,   !  vit,"  &c. ;  whereas   the  later  and  bet 

ne  pensez  pas  que  j'hesite  "    He  made  himself,  however,  very      "  Eloqueniia,   militarique  re,  aut  oequavit,"  which  removes 


c  The  expression  is  in  Suetonius 's  Life  of  Caasar,  near  the 
beginning.    Montaigne,  however,  was  misled  by  the  common 
Vitari ;  qua  re  aut  cequa- 
etter  editions  run  thus, 


well  understood  without  the  help  of  any  solecisms,   and   h 
declaration,  therefore,  seems  unneces-ary  ;   but  it  shews,   at 
least,  that  he  was  as  little  :\  slave  to  purism  as  our  Gascon. 
*  Lucan,  upud  Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Lat.  ii.  16. 


Montaigne's  objection  to  the  passage. 
7  Seneca,  Epist.    40,  /5.      8  Laertius,  Life  of  Epicurus. 
9  Laws,  I.  10  Stobocus,  Serm.  34. 
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to  be  had  cheaper  than  in  the  usual  mode,  arid 
such  may  make  use  of  it  as  will.  My  late 
father  having  made  the  most  precise  enquiry 
that  any  man  can  possibly  make  amongst  men 
of  the  greatest  learning  and  judgment,  of  an 
exact  method  of  education,  was  by  them  cau 
tioned  of  the  inconvenience  then  in  u-e,  and 
informed  that  the  tedious  time  we  applied  to 
the  learning  of  the  languages  of  those  people 
who,  themselves,  had  them  for  nothing,  was 
the  sole  cause  we  could  not  arrive  to  the  gran 
deur  of  soul  and  perfection  of  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Itomans  :  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  to  be  the  only  cause  ;  the 
expedient  my  father,  however,  found  out  for 
this  was  that,  in  my  infancy,  and  before  I  be^an 
to  speak,  lie  committed  me  to  the  care  of  a 
German  (who  since  died  a  famous  physician  in 
France),  totally  ignorant  of  our  language,  but 
very  fluent  and  a  great  critic  in  Latin.  This 
mail,  whom  he  had  sent  for  out  of  his  own 
country,  and  whom  he  entertained,  at  a  very 
great  salary,  for  this  only  end,  had  me  con 
tinually  with  him.  To  whom  there  were  also 
joined  two  others  of  the  same  nation,  but  of 
inferior  learning,  to  attend  me,  and  sometimes 
to  relieve  him  ;  who  all  of  them  conversed  with 
me  in  no  other  language  but  Latin.  As  to  the  rest 
of  his  family,  it  was  tin  inviolable  rule  that 
neither  himself,  nor  my  mother,  nor  man,  nor 
maid,  should  speak  any  thing,  in  my  company, 
but  such  Latin  words  as  every  one  had  learnt 
to  gabble  with  me.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
how  great  an  advantage  this  proved  to  the 
whole  family  ;  my  father  and  my  mother,  by 
this  means,  learning  Latin  enough  to  under 
stand  it  perfectly  well,  and  to  speak  it  to  such 
a  degree  as  was  sufficient  for  any  necessary 
use ;  as  also  those  of  the  servants  did  who  were 
most  frequently  with  me.  To  be  short,  we  did 
Latin  it  at  such  a  rate  that  it  overflowed  to 
all  the  neighbouring  villages,  where  there  yet 
remain,  and  have  established  themselves  "by 
custom,  several  Latin  appellations  of  artizans 
and  tTieir  tools.  As  for  myself,  I  was  above 
six  years  of  age  before  I  understood  either 
French  or  Perigordin  any  more  than  Arabic, 
and  without  art,  book,  grammar,  or  precept, 
whipping,  or  the  expense  of  a  tear,  had  by 
that  time  learned  to  speak  as  pure  Latin  as  my 
master  himself.  If,  for  example,  they  were  to 
give  me  a  theme  after  the  College  fashion,  they 
gave  it  to  others  in  French,  but  to  me  they 
gave  it  in  the  worst  Latin,  to  turn  it  into  that 
which  was  pure  and  good  ;  and  Nicholas 
Grouchy,  who  wrote  a  book  dt'  Couiitits 
Romanorum ;  William  Guerente,  who  has 
written  a  Commentary  upon  Aristotle  ;  George 
Buchanan,  that  great  Scotch  Poet,  and  Marc 
Antony  Murct,  whom  both  France  and  Italy 
have  acknowledged  for  the  best  orator  of  his 
time,  my  domestic  tutors,  have  all  of  them  often 
told  me  that  I  had  in  my  infancy  that  language 
so  very  fluent  and  ready  that  they  were  afraid 
to  enter  into  discourse  with  me.  Buchanan, 
whom  I  since  saw  attending  the  late  Mareschal 


de  Brissac,  then  told  me  tliat  he  was  about  to 
write  a  Treatise  of  Education,  the  example  of 
which  he  intended  to  take  from  mine,  for  he 
was  then  tutor  to  that  Count  de  Brissac,  who 
afterwards  proved  so  valiant  and  so  brave  a 
gentleman. 

As    to    Greek,   of  which    I   have   but   little 
smattering,    my    father   tdso    de- 

i     ,   °  |         **  ,  arm  urcek* 

signed   to  have   taught  it  me  by 
tirt,  but  in  a  new  way,  and  as  a  sort  of  sport ; 
tossing   out  declensions  to    and   fro,   after  the 
manner  of   those   who,    by  certain    games,   at 
tables  and  chess,  learn  geometry  and  arithmetic; 
for  he,  amongst  other  rules,  had  been  advised 
to    make    me    relish   science    and   duty    by    an 
unforced  will,   and   of  my  own  voluntary  mo 
tion,   and    to   educate   my   soul    in    till    liberty 
and  delight,  without  any  severity  or  constraint. 
Which  he  was  an  observer  of  to  such  a  degree, 
even  of  superstition,  that  some  being  of  opinion 
it  troubles  and   disturbs   the  brains  of  children 
suddenly  to  wake  them  in  the  morninir,  and  to 
snatch    them   violently   and    over-hastily    from 
sleep  (wherein  they  are  much  more  profoundly 
involved   than   we),  he  only  caused  me   to   be 
waked   by  the   sound   of   .some   musical   instru 
ment,  and  was  never  unprovided  of  a  musician 
for  that  purpose.      By  which  example  vou  may 
judge  of  the  rest,  this  alone  beiiiLT  sufficient  to 
recommend  both  the  prudence  and  affection  of 
so  good  a  father;   who,  therefore,  is   not   to   be 
i  blamed  if  he  did  not  reap  the  fruits  answerable 
to    so    excellent    a    culture.       Of    which,    two 
things  were   the  cause:   first,  a  sterile  and  im 
proper  soil  ;  for  though  I  was  of  a   strong  and 
healthful     constitution,    and    of    a    disposition 
tolerably    gentle     and     tractable,    yet    I    was, 
withal,  so  heavy,  idle,  and    sluggish,  that  they 
coidd   not  rouse   me    even   to   any   exercise    of 
recreation,  nor  get  me  out   to   play.     What   I 
saw,    I  saw  clear  enough,   and   under  this  lazy 
complexion,  nourished  a  bold  imagination,  and 
opinions   above  my  age.     I  had  a  slothful  wit, 
that  would  go  no  taster  than  it  was  led,  a  slow 
understanding,    a  languishing    invention,   and, 
above  all,  an  incredible  defect  of  memory  ;  so 
that  it  is  no  wonder  if,  from  all  these,  nothing 
considerable   could   be   extracted.      Secondly, 
like  those  who,  impatient  of  a  long  and  steady 
cure,  submit  to  all  sorts  of  prescriptions  and 
receipts,  the  good  man  being  extremely  timo 
rous  of  any  way  failing  in  a  thing  he  had  so 
wholly  set  his  heart  upon,  suffered  himself,  at 
last,  to  be  over-ruled  by  the  common  opinion, 
which   always  follows  the    lead  of   what  has 
gone  on  before,  like  cranes  ;  and  falling  in  with 
the  method  of  the  time,  having  no  longer  about 
him  those  persons  he  had  brought  out  of  Italy, 
and  who   had   given   him   his  first  models  of 
education  about  him,  he  sent  me,  at  six  years 
of  age,  to  the  College  of  Guienne,  at  that  time 
the  best  and  most  nourishing  in  France.     And 
there  it  was  not  possible  to  add  anything  to  the 
care  he  had  to  provide  me  the  most  able  tutors, 
with    all    other    circumstances    of    education, 
reserving  also  several  particular  rules  contrary 
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first  taste  for 
reading. 


to  the  College  practice  ;  but  so  it  was  that,  with 
all  these  precautions,  it  was  a  College  still.  My 
Latin  immediately  grew  corrupt,  and,  by  dis 
continuance,  I  have  since  lost  all  manner  of 
use  of  it ;  and  so  this  new  plan  of  education 
served  me  to  no  other  end  than  only,  at  my 
first  coming,  to  prefer  me  to  the  first  forms : 
for  at  thirteen  years  old,  that  I  lei't  the  College, 
I  had  gone  through  my  whole  course,  as  they 
call  it,  and,  in  truth,  without  any  manner  of 
improvement,  that  I  can  honestly  brag  of,  in 
all  this  time. 

The  first  thing  that  gave  me  any  taste  of 
books  was  the  pleasure  I  took  in 
Montaigne's  reading  the  fables  of  Ovid's  Me 
tamorphoses  ;  and  with  them  I 
was  so  taken  that,  being  but  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  I  would  steal  from  all  other 
diversions  to  read  them,  both  by  reason  that 
this  was  my  own  natural  language,  the  easiest 
book  that  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  for  the 
subject  the  most  accommodated  to  the  capacity 
of  my  age  :  for  as  for  Lancelot  du  Lake,  Amadis 
de  Gaul,  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  and  such  trum 
pery,  which  children  are  most  delighted  with, 
I  had  never  so  much  as  heard  their  names,  no 
more  than  I  yet  know  what  they  contain  ;  so 
exact  was  the  discipline  wherein  I  was  brought 
up.  This  made  me  think  the  less  of  the  other 
lessons  prescribed  me  ;  and  here  it  was  infinitely 
to  my  advantage  to  have  to  do  with  an  under 
standing  tutor,  who  was  wise  enough  to  connive 
at  this  and  other  truantries  of  the  same  nature  ; 
for  by  this  means  I  ran  through  Virgil's  /Eneids, 
and  then  Terence,  and  then  Plautus,  and  some 
Italian  comedies,  allured  by  the  pleasure  of  the 
subject ;  whereas  had  he  been  so  foolish  as  to 
have  taken  me  off  this  diversion,  I  do  really 
believe  I  had  brought  nothing  away  from  the 
college  but  a  hatred  of  books,  as  almost  all  our 
young  gentlemen  do.  But  lie  carried  himself 
very  discreetly  in  that  business,  seeming  to 
take  no  notice,  and  heightened  my  appetite  by 
allowing  me  only  such  time  for  this  reading  as 
I  could  steal  from  my  regular  studies.  For  the 
chief  things  my  father  expected  from  them  to 
whom  he  had  delivered  me  for  education  was 
affability  of  manners  and  good  humour  ;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  my  temper  had  no  other  vice 
but  sloth  and  want  of  mettle.  The  fear  was 
not  that  I  should  do  ill,  but  that  I  should  do 
nothing.  Nobody  suspected  that  I  should  be 
wicked,  but  most  thought  I  should  be  useless ; 
they  foresaw  idleness,  but  no  malice  in  my 
nature  ;  and  I  find  it  falls  out  accordingly. 
The  complaints  I  hear  of  myself  are  these : 
"  He  is  idle,  cold  in  the  offices  of  friendship  and 
relationship,  and  remiss  in  those  of  the  public  : 
he  is  too  particular,  he  is  too  proud."  The 
most  injurious  do  not  say,  "  Why  has  he  taken 
such  a  thing  ? — why  has  he  not  paid  such  a 
one  ?"'  But  "  Why  does  he  part  with  nothing? 
Why  does  he  not  give  ?"  And  I  should  take 
it  for  a  favour  that  men  would  expect  from  rne 

1  Virgil,  Eclog.  viii.  3Q. 


no  greater  effects  of  supererogation  than  these. 
But  they  are  unjust  to  exact  from  me  what  I 
do  not  owe  far  more  rigorously  than  they  exact 
from  others  that  which  they  do  owe  ;  and  in 
condemning  me  to  it  they  efface  the  gratifica 
tion  of  the  act,  and  deprive  me  of  the  gratitude 
that  would  be  due  to  me  upon  such  a  bounty  ; 
whereas  the  active  benefit  ought  to  be  of  so 
much  the  greater  value  from  my  hands,  by  how 
much  I  am  not  passive  that  way  at  all.  I  can 
the  more  freely  dispose  of  my  fortune  the  more 
it  is  mine,  and  of  myself  the  more  I  am  my  own. 
Nevertheless  if  I  were  good  at  setting  out  my 
own  actions,  I  could  perad venture  very  well 
repel  these  reproaches,  and  could  give  some  to 
understand  that  they  are  not  so  much  offended 
that  I  do  not  enough,  as  that  I  am  able  to  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  1  do. 

Yet  for  all  this  heavy  disposition  of  mine, 
my  mind,  when  retired  into  itself,  was  not 
altogether  idle  nor  wholly  deprived  of  solid 
inquiry  nor  of  certain  mid  clear  judgments 
about  those  objects  it  could  comprehend,  and 
could  also  without  any  helps  digest  them  ;  but, 
amongst  other  things,  I  do  really  believe  it  had 
been  totally  impossible  to  have  made  it  to  sub 
mit  by  violence  and  force.  Shall  I  here  acquaint 
you  with  one  faculty  of  my  youth  ?  I  had 
great  boldness  and  assurance  of  countenance, 
and  to  that  a  flexibility  of  voice  and  gesture  to 
any  part  I  undertook  to  act ;  for  before 

Alter  ab  undecimo  turn  me  vis  ceperat  annus,1 
"  I  had  hardly  entered  on  my  twelfth  year," 

I  played  the  chief  parts  in  the  Latin  tragedies 
of  Buchanan,  Guercnte,  and  Muret,  that  were 
acted  in  our  college  of  Guienne  with  very  great 
form  ;  wherein  Andreas  Goveanus,  our  prin 
cipal,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  his  undertaking, 
was,  without  comparison,  the  best  of  that  em 
ployment  in  France,  and  I  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  his  chief  actors.  'Tis  an  exercise  that  I 
do  not  disapprove  in  young  people  of  condition, 
and  I  have  since  seen  our  princes,  after  the 
example  of  the  ancients,  perform  such  parts  in 
person  well  and  commendably ;  and  it  was  more 
over  allowed  to  persons  of  the  greatest  quality 
to  profess  and  make  a  trade  of  it  in  Greece. 
Aristoni  tragico  actori  rcm  apcret :  hui'c  ct 
genus  et  fortuna  Jtoncsta  crant ;  nee  ars,  quia 
nihil  tale  apud  Gracos  pudorl  est,  ca  defor- 
mabat?  "  He  imparted  this  affair  to  Aristo 
the  tragedian,  a  man  of  a  good  family  and 
fortune,  which  nevertheless  did  neither  of  them 
receive  any  blemish  by  that  profession,  nothing 
of  that  kind  being  reputed  a  disparagement  in 
Greece."  I  have  always  taxed  those  with 
impertinence  who  condemn  these  entertain 
ments,  and  those,  with  injustice,  who  refuse 
to  admit  such  comedians  as  are  worth  seeing 
into  our  towns,  and  grudge  the  people  that 
public  diversion.  A  sensible  plan  of  govern 
ment  takes  care  to  assemble  its  citizens  not  only 
to  the  solemn  duties  of  devotion,  but  also  to 


2  Livy,  i.  24. 
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sports  and  spectacles.  They  find  society  arid 
friendship  augmented  by  it ;  and  besides,  can 
there  possibly  be  afforded  a  more  orderly  diver 
sion  than  what  is  performed  in  the  sight  of 
every  one,  and  very  often  in  the  presence  of  the 
supreme  magistrate  himself.'  I,  for  my  part, 
think  it  desirable  that  the  prince  should  some 
times  gratify  his  people  at  his  own  expense, 
with  paternal  kindness  as  it  were,  and  that  in 
great  and  popular  cities  there  should  be  theatres 
erected  for  such  entertainments,  if  but  to  divert 
them  from  worse  and  more  private  actions. 

To  return  to  my  subject:  there  is  nothing 
like  alluring  the  appetite  and  affection,  other 
wise  you  make  nothing  but  so  imiuy  a--es  luden 
with  books,  and  by  virtue  of  the  la-h  Li'ive  them 
their  pocket  full  of  learning  to  keep  ;  \\  hereas, 
to  do  well,  you  should  not  only  lodge  it  with 
them,  but  make  them  espouse  it. 


I  anything    to    supersede    my    former    opinion, 

j  though  my  curiosity  has  endeavoured  that  way  ; 

|  but  reason  has  instructed  me  that   thus  reso- 

!  lately  to  condemn  anything  for  false  and  im- 

!  possible  is  to  circumscribe  and  limit  the  will  of 

God  and  the  power  of  nature  within  the  bounds 

of  my  own  capacity,  than  which  no  folly  can 

be  greater.      If  we  give  the  names  of  monster 

and  miracle  to  everything  our  reason   cannot 

comprehend,   how  many  such  are  continually 

presented  before  our  eyes  !     Let  us  but  consider 

i  through  what  clouds,   and  as   it  were  groping 

through  what   darkness,    our   teachers   lead   us 

to  the   knowledge    of  most    of  the  things   we 

apply  our  studies   to,   and   we  shall  find  that  it 

is    rather    custom  than    knowledge  that  takes 

away  the  wonder,   and  renders   them  easy  and 

familiar  to  us. 

-  Jam  nemo,  fessns  saturusqne  videndi, 

Sns;  u-rrc  in  cull  dignatur  lucida  templa.1 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THAT  IT  IS  FOLLY  TO   MKASrKK    TRT'TH    AM) 
KKKOK   15V    OIK  o\\  N    CAPACITY. 

'Tis  not  perhnp<  without  reason  that  we  attri 
bute  facility  of  belief  and  easiness  of  persuasion 
to  simplicity  and  ignorance,  for  1  have  heard 
belief  compared  to  an  impression  stamped  upon 
the  soul,  which,  by  how  much  softer  and  of  !(•<•> 
resistance  it  is,  is  the  more  ea-oh  imposed.  ('/ 
necc.w  esf  Idncem  iii  Ultra,  pnnderibus  hiipoxitis, 
depiimi,  sit'  (inlmtim  jx'rfjiiniix  cede  re.*  "  As 
the  scale  of  the  balance  must  give  way  to  the 
weight  that  presses  it  down,  <o  the  mind  nin-t 
of  necessity  yield  to  demonstration."  By  how 
much  the  soul  is  more  empty  and  without 
counterpoise,  with  so  much  greater  facility  it 
yields  under  the  weight  of  the  first  persuasion. 
This  is  the  reason  that  children,  the  common 
people,  women,  and  sick  folks,  are  most  apt  to 
be  led  by  the  ears.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  'tis  a  very  great  presumption  to  slight 
and  condemn  all  things  for  false  that  do  not 
appear  to  us  likely  to  be  true  ;  which  is  the 
ordinary  vice  of  such  as  fancy  themselves  wiser 
than  their  neighbours.  I  was  myself  once  one 
of  these  ;  and  it'  I  heard  talk  of  dead  folks  walk 
ing,  of  prophecies,  enchantments,  witchcrafts, 
or  any  other  story,  I  had  no  mind  to  believe, 

Somnia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula  saoms, 
Nocturnes  lemures,  portentaque  Thessala.2 

"  Can  you  in  earnest  laugh  at  all  the  schemes 
Of  magic  terrors,  visionary  dreams, 
Portentous  prodigies,  and  imps  of  hell, 
The  nightly  goblins  and  enchanting  spell  ?" 

I  presently  pitied  the  poor  people  that  were 
abused  by  these  follies ;  whereas  I  now  find 
that  I  myself  was  to  be  pitied  as  much  at  least 
as  they ;  not  that  experience  has  taught  me 


1  Cicero,  Acrid.  Quees.  iv.  ii.  12. 

2  Horace,  Epist.  ii.  2,  208. 

3  Lucretius,  ii.  1037.     The  text  has  satiate  ridendi. 


And  that  if  those  things  were  now  newly  pre 
sented  to  us  we  should  think  them  as  strange 
and  incredible,  if  not  more  so,  than  auv  others. 

-   Si  mine  primuin  mortalilms  adsint 

Ex  improviso.  cm  sint  objecta  repente, 

Nil  ma-is  Ins  rt-lms  p<>ter;it  mirabile  did, 

Aut  mums  ante  qu.nl  undercut  furc  credere  gentcs.4 


Were  those  thim's  *• 
Just  no\\  presented. 
At  nothing  could  tin 
Nor  could  ha\e  form 


lenly  and  liy  surprise 
w  to  mortal  e\  i  •>, 
be  a<toi]ish'd  more, 
a  thought  of  them  before.' 


He  that  had  never  seen  a  river  imagined  the 
first  he  met  with  to  be  the  sea  ;  and  the  greatest 
things  that  have  fallen  within  our  knowledge 
we  conclude  the  extremes  that  nature  makes 
of  the  kind. 

Scilicet,  et  fluvius  qui  non  est  maximum,  ci  est 
(jui  uon  ante  aliqueni  majurcin  vidit  ;  et  ingens 
Arbor,  homoque  videtur  ;  et  omnia  de  genere  omni 
Maxima  qua-  vidit  quisque,  hu;c  ingentia  fingit."1 

"  A  little  river  unto  him  docs  seem, 
That  bigger  never  saw,  a  mighty  stream  : 
A  tree,  a  man,  all  things  seem  to  his  view 
O'  ih'  kind  the  greatest  that  ne'er  greater  knew." 

Consuetudine  ociiJorwn,   assuescunt   animi, 

!  ncque  admirantur,    neqite   reqitlrunt    rationes 

cdi'iim  rcrum  qnas  semper  vident.6     "  Things 

grow  familiar  to   men's  minds  by  being  often 

i  seen  ;    so   that   they  neither   admire    nor    are 

inquisitive  into  things   they  daily  see."     The 

novelty,  rather   than    the  greatness,   of  things 

tempts  us  to  inquire  into  their  causes.     But  we 

are  to  judge  with  more  reverence,  and  with 

j  greater  acknowledgment  of  our  own  ignorance 

i  and  infirmity,  of  the  infinite  power  of  nature. 

|  How  many  unlikely  things  are  there  testified 

by  people   of  very  good  repute,  which  if  we 

cannot  persuade  ourselves  absolutely  to  believe, 

!  we  ought  at  least  to  leave  them  in  suspense  ! 

For  to  condemn    them  as  impossible  is  by  a 


4  Lucretius,  ii.  1034. 

s  Id.  vi.  674. 

G  Cicero,  de  Xaturd  Deor.  ii.  38. 
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temerarious  presumption  to  pretend  to  know 
the  utmost  bounds  of  possibility.  Did  we 
rightly  understand  the  difference  betwixt  the 
impossible  and  the  unusual,  and  what  is  con 
trary  to  the  order  and  course  of  nature  and 
against  the  common  opinion  of  men,  in  not 
believing  rashly,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  being 
not  too  incredulous,  we  should  then  observe 
the  rule  of  Ne  quid  nimis,  enjoined  by  Chilo.1 
When  we  find  in  Froissard  that  the  Count  de 
Foix  knew  in  Beam  the  defeat  of  John  King 
of  Castile  at  Juberotli  {he  next  day  after,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  tells  us  he  came  to  do 
so,  we  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  little  merry  at 
it,  as  also  at  what  our  annals  report,  that  Pope 
llonorius,  the  same  day  that  King  Philip 
Augustus  died  at  Mante,  performed  his  public 
obsequies  at  Rome,  and  commanded  the  like 
throughout  Italy ;  the  testimony  of  these  authors 
not  being  perhaps  of  authority  enough  to  re 
strain  us.  But  if  Plutarch,  besides  several 
examples  that  he  produces  out  of  antiquity, 
tells  us,  of  his  certain  knowledge,  that  in  the 
time  of  Domitian  the  news  of  the  battle  lost 
by  Antony  in  Germany  was  published  at 
liome  many  days' journey  thence2  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  whole  world  the  same  day  it 
was  fought :  and  if  Ctcsar  was  of  opinion  that 
it  has  often  happened  that  the  report  has  pre 
ceded  the  event,  shall  we  say  that,  forsooth, 
these  simple  people  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  deceived  with  the  vulgar,  not  having  been 
so  clear-sighted  as  we .'  Is  there  anything 
more  delicate,  more  clear,  more  sprightly  than 
Pliny's  judgment,  when  he  is  pleased  to  set  it 
to  work  ? — anything  more  remote  from  vanity  ? 
Setting  aside  his  great  learning,  of  which  I 
make  less  account,  in  which  of  these  two  do 
any  of  us  excel  him  ?  Yet  there  is  no  schoolboy 
that  does  not  convict  him  of  lying,  and  that 
pretends  not  to  instruct  him  in  the  progress  of 
the  works  of  nature. 

When  we  read  in  Bouchet  the  miracles  of 
St.  Hilary's  relics,  never  heed  them  ;  his  autho 
rity  is  not  sufficient  to  take  from  us  the  liberty 
of  contradicting  him  :  but  generally  to  condemn 
in  a  lump  all  such  stories  seems  to  me  a  singular 
impudence.  The  great  St.  Augustine  tells  us 
he  himself  saw  a  blind  child  recover  sight  upon 
the  relic  of  St.  Gervaise  and  St.  Protasius  at 
Milan  ;:*  a  woman  at  Carthage  cured  of  a  cancer 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  upon  her  by  a 
woman  newly  baptized  ;  Hesperius,  a  familiar 
friend  of  his,  to  drive  away  the  spirits  that 
haunted  his  house  with  a  little  earth  of  the 


1  Mn<3ei/  ayav,  Aristotle  in   his  Rhetoric,  and  Pliny  (Nat. 
Hiit.,  vii.  32),  ascribe  this  maxim  to  Chilo,   as  does  Diogenes 
Laertius  in  the  Life  of  Thales  ;   but  he  afterwards  ascribes  it 
to  Solon  in  his  L;fe  of  Solon.     It  has  been  also  attributed  to 
others.     See   Menage's  Observations  on  Diogenes  Laertius 
in  the  Life  of  Thales. 

2  Above  840  leagues,  says  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Paulus 
JEmilius,  but  the  real  distance  is  only  250  leagues. 

3  De  Cimt.  Dei,  xxii.  8. 

4  St.  Austin,  however,  does  not  ascribe  this  expulsion  of 
the  evil  spirits  to  that  small  quantity  of  the  earth    of  our 


sepulchre  of  our  Lord  ;4  and  this  earth  being 
transported  thence  into  the  church,  a  paralytic 
to  have  there  been  suddenly  cured  by  it ;   a 
woman   in   a  procession,    having   touched  St. 
Stephen's   shrine   with   a   nosegay,   and   after 
rubbing  her  eyes  with  it  to  have  recovered  her 
sight   lost  many   years   before  ;    with    several 
other  miracles,  of  which  he  professes  himself  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness.     Of  what  shall  we 
I  accuse  him  and  the  two  holy  bishops  Aurelius 
and  Maximinus,  both  of  whom  he  attests  to  the 
truth  of  these  things  ?     Shall  it  be  of  ignorance, 
i  simplicity,  and  facility,  or  of  knavery  or  im 
posture  ?     Is  any  man  now  living  so  impudent 
as  to  think  himself  comparable  to  them  either 
|  in  virtue,  piety,  learning,  judgment,  or  capa 
city  ?     Qui  ut  ratlonem  nullam  uffcrrent,  ipsa 
auctoritate  me  frangerent  ?5     "  Who,  though 
they  should  give  me  no  reason  for  what  they 
affirm,    would    yet    convince    me   with   their 
,  authority  1"  'Tis  a  presumption  of  great  danger 
j  and  consequence,   besides  the  absurd  temerity 
it  draws  after  it,  to  contemn  what  we  do  not 
comprehend.     For  after  that,  according  to  your 
fine    understanding,   you  have  established  the 
limits  of  truth  and  error,  and  that  afterwards 
there  appears  a  necessity  upon  you  of  believing 
stranger  things  than  those  you  have  contra- 
|  dieted,  you  are  already  obliged  to  quit  your  hold 
and  to  acquiesce.     That  which  seems  to  me  so 
much  to  disorder  our  consciences,  in  the  com 
motions  we  are  now  in  concerning  religion,  is 
the   Catholics   dispensing   so    much  with  their 
belief.     They  fancy  they  appear  moderate  and 
wise  when  they  give  up  to  the  Huguenots  some 
of  the  articles  in  question  ;    but  besides  that 
they  do  not  discern  what  advantage  it  is  to 
those  with  whom  we  contend  for  us  to  begin 
to  give  ground  and  to  retire,   and  how  much 
this  animates  the  enemy  to  follow  up  his  blow, 
the  articles  which  they  select  as  the  most  in 
different  are  sometimes  of  very  great  import 
ance.     We  are  either  wholly  and  absolutely  to 
submit  ourselves  to  the  authority  of  our  eccle 
siastical  polity,  or  totally  throw  off  all  obedience 
to  it ;  'tis  not  for  us  to  determine  what  and 
.  how  much  obedience  wre  owe  to  it.     And  this  I 
;  can  say,  having  myself  made   trial   of  it,  and 
I  having  formerly  taken  the  liberty  of  my  own 
i  swing  and  fancy,  and  neglected  certain  of  the 
;  observations  of  our  church  which  seemed  to  me 
:  vain  and  unmeaning,  that,  coming  afterwards 
to  discourse   the  matter  with  learned  men,  I 
have  found  those  very  things  to  be  built  upon 
very   good   and    solid   foundation ;    and    that 


Lord's   sepulchre  which  Hesperius  had  in  his  house  ;  for, 

according   to   St.  Austin,  one  of  his  priests    having,  at  the 

i  entreaty  of  Hesperius.  repaired  to  his  house  and  offered  the 

sacrifice  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and   having  prayed  earnestly 

j   to  God  to  put  a  stop  to  this  disturbance,  God  did  so  at  the 

|  very  instant.     As  to  the  earth  taken  from  the  holy  sepulchre, 

Hesperius  kept  it  suspended  in  his   own   bedchamber,   to 

secure  him  from  the  insults  of  the  devils,  who  had  been  very 

j   mischievous  to  his  slaves  and  cattle  ;  for  though  he  was  pro- 

I  tected  against  the  evil  spirits  of  the  earth,  yet  this  influence 

did  not  extend  to  the  rest  of  his  family. 

*  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quota,  i.  21. 
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nothing  but  dulness  and  ignorance  make  us 
receive  them  with  less  reverence  than  the  rest. 
Why  do  we  not  consider  what  contradictions 
we  find  in  our  own  judgments,  how  many 
things  were  yesterday  articles  of  our  faith  that 
I  to-day  appear  men;  tables  >  (I lory  and  curioMty 
j  are  the  scourges  of  the  soul;  of  which  the  last 
prompts  us  to  thrust  our  noses  into  everything, 
and  tht;  other  forbids  us  to  leave  anything 
doubtful  and  undecided. 


C  II  APT  EH     XX  VII. 

OF     FKIKN  DSIII  I'. 

HAVING  observed  the  method  of  a  painter  I 
have,  that  serves  me,  1  had  a  mind  to  imitate 
his  way.  I  f  e  chooses  the  best  place,  the  middle 
of  a  panel,  wherein  to  draw  a  picture,  which  he 
finishes  with  his  utmost  care  and  art,  and  the 
empty  space  he  tills  \\ith  in'otcsque,  odd,  fan 
tastic  1  inures,  without  any  grace  but  what  they 
derive  from  their  variety  and  the  extravagance 
of  their  shapes.  And,  in  truth,  what  are  these 
things  I  scribble,  other  than  Li'rotesques,  mon 
strous  pieces  of  patchwork,  without  any  certain 
figure,  or  any  other  than  accidental  order, 
coherence,  or  proportion  .' 

Dcfinit  in  pisccm  mulier  formosa  supernc.1 

"  That  a  fair  woman's  face  above  doth  sh   \v, 
liul  in  a  lisii's  tad  doth  end  below." 

In  this  second  part  I  iro  hand  in  hand  with 
my  painter,  but  fall  very  short  of  him  in  the 
first,  and  the  better  ;  my  power  of  handling 
not  being  such  that  I  dare  to  oiler  at  a  line 
piece  richly  painted  and  set  otf  according  to  art. 
I  have  therefore  thought  best  to  borrow  one  of 
Estienne  de  la  Boetie,2  and  such  a  one  as  will 
honour  and  adorn  all  the  rest  of  my  work  : 
namely,  a  discourse  that  he  called  Voluntary 
Servitude,  which  others  have  since  further 
baptized  Le  Contre-Un,3  a  piece  written  in  his 
younger  vears,  by  way  of  essay,  in  honour  of 
liberty  against  tyrants,  and  which  has  since 
been  in  the  hands  of  several  men  of  irreat  learn 
ing  and  judgment,  not  without  singular  and 
merited  commendation,  for  it  is  iim-ly  written 
and  as  full  as  anything  can  possibly  be.  Yet 
I  may  confidently  say  it  is  far  short  of  what 
he  is  able  to  do  ;  and  if  in  that  more  mature 
age  wherein  I  knew  him,  he  had  taken  a 
design  like  this  of  mine,  to  commit  his  thoughts 


1  Horace,  de  Artc  Poet.  4. 

2  Yet  it  is  not  here  ;  and  why  Montaigne  has  not  inserted 
it  he  tells  us  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

3  Meaning  a  discourse  against  monarchy,  or  government  by 
one  person  alone,  agreeably  to  what  Montaigne  says  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter,   "  That  if   Boetius  could  have  made  his 
option,  he  would  rather  have  been  born  at  Venice  than  at 
Sarlac." 

4  Promulgated  in  l.">62,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  then  a 
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to  writing,  we  should  have  seen  a  great  many 
rare  things,  and  such  as  would  have  gone  very 
!  near  to  have  rivalled  the  best  writings  of  an- 
j  tiquity  :  for  in  natural  parts,  especially,  I  know 
no  man  comparable  to  him.  But  he  has  left 
nothing  behind  him  save  this  treatise  only  (and 
that  too  by  chance,  for  I  believe  he  never  saw 
it  after  it  first  went  out  of  his  hands),  and  some 
observations  upon  that  edict  of  January,4  made 
i  famous  by  our  civil  wars,  which  also  shall  else 
where,  perad venture,  find  a  place.  These  were 
all  I  could  recover  of  his  remains;  I,  to  whom, 
with  so  affectionate  a  remembrance,  upon  his 
death-bed,  he  by  his  last  will  bequeathed  his 
library  and  papers,  the  little  book  of  his  works 
only  exccpted,  which  I  committed  to  the  press.3 
And  ibis  particular  obligation  I  have  to  this 
treatise  of  his,  that  if  was  the  occasion  of  my 
first  comin«_r  acquainted  with  him  ;  for  it  was 
showed  to  me  loiiLT  before  I  saw  him,  and  gave 
me  the  first  knowledge  of  his  name  ;  proving 
so  the  fir-t  cause  and  foundation  of  a  friendship 
which  we  afterwards  improved  and  maintained 
so  lonir  as  (lod  was  pleased  to  continue  us 
together,  so  perfect,  inviolate,  and  entire,  that 
certainly  the  like  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  story, 
and  amongst  the  men  of  this  uge  there  is  no 
siu'n  nor  trace  of  any  M:C!I  thing.  So  many 
concurrents  are  required  to  the  building  of  such 
a  one,  that  'tis  much  if  fortune  bring  it  but 
once  to  pass  in  three  a^res. 

There  is  nothing  to  which  nature  seems  so 
much  to  have  inclined  us  as  to  society  ;  and  Aris 
totle  says"  that  good  legislators  had  more  respect 
to    friendship   than   to   justice.      Now  the  most 
supreme  point  of  its  perfection  is 
this:   for  generally  all  those  that     ^'^f^ 
pleasure,  profit,  public  or  private 
interest,   create  and  nourish,  arc  so  much  the 
less   noble  and  generous,   and   so     Friendship 
much  the  less  friendships,  by  how     does  not  tally 
much  thev  mix  up  another  cause     properly  with 

i    i      •    •       ,  i  .        .   ,  .      .       , ,,       the    four    sorts 

and  design  than  friendship  itself.     Of  connection 
Neither  do  the  four  ancient  kinds,     distinguished 
natural,  sociable,  hospitable,  and     by  the  ancient.. 
venerean,  either  separately  or  jointly  make  up 
a  true  and  perfect  friendship. 

That  of  children  to  parents  is  rather  respect: 
friendship  being  nourished  by  communication, 
which  cannot,  by  reason  of  the  great  disparity,  be 
betwixt  them  ;  but  would  rather  perhaps  violate 
the  duties  of  nature  ;  for  neither  are  all  the 
secret  thoughts  of  fathers  fit  to  be  communi 
cated  to  children,  lest  it  beget  an  indecent 
familiarity  betwixt  them  ;  nor  can  the  advices 


,  ,  , 

"  they  shall  advance  nothing   against  the  Council  of  Nice 
against  the  symbol,  or  against  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
r>  It  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1571,  by  Frederic  Morel. 
' 
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and  reproofs,  which   is   one   of  the  prin-cipai 

offices  of  friendship,  be  properly  performed  by 

the  son  to  the  father.     There  are  some  countries 

where  'tis  the  custom  for  children  to  kill  their 

fathers ;  and  others  where  the  fathers  kill  their 

children,  to  prevent  their  being  sometimes  an 

impediment  to  one  another  in  their  designs; 

and  moreover,  the  expectation  of  the  one  does 

naturally  depend  upon  the  ruin  of  the  other. 

There  have  been  great  philosophers  who  have 

made  nothing  of  this  tie  of  nature  ;  as  Aristip- 

pus  for  one,  who,  being  pressed  home  about  the 

affection   he    owed  to   his   children,    as   being 

come  from  him,  presently  fell  to  spit,  saying 

that  also  came  from  him,  and  that  we  did  also 

breed  worms  and  lice;1   and  that  other,   that 

Plutarch  endeavoured  to  reconcile  to  his  brother, 

"I  make  never   the  more  account  of  him," 

said  he,  "  for  coming  out  of  the  same  place."2 

This  name  of  brother  does  indeed  carry  with  it 

an  amiable  and  affectionate  sound,  and  for  that 

reason  he  and  I  called  one  another  brothers.3 

But  the  complication  of  interests,  the  division 

of  estates,  the  raising  of  the  one  at  the  undoing 

of  the  other,  does  strangely  weaken  and  slacken 

the  fraternal  tie:  and  brothers  pursuing  their 

fortune  and  advancement  by  the  same  path, 

'tis  hardly  possible  but  they  must  of  necessity 

often  justle  and  hinder  one  another.     Besides, 

why  should   the   correspondence  of  manners, 

parts,  and  inclinations,  which  beget  true  and 

perfect  friendships,  always  meet  and  concur  in 

these  relations  ?     The  father  and  the  son  may 

be  of  quite  contrary  humours,   and   brothers 

be  without  any  manner  of  sympathy  in  their 

natures.     He  is  my  son,  lie  is  my  father ;  but 

he  is  passionate,  ill-natured,  or  a  fool.     And 

moreover,  by  how  much  these  are  friendships 

that  the  law  and   natural   obligation   impose 

upon  us,  so   much  less  is   there   of  our  own 

choice  and  free  will,  which  free  will  of  ours 

has  no  creation  properly  its  own  than  through 

affection  and  friendship.    Not  that  T  have  not  in 

my  own  person  experienced  all  that  can  possibly 

be  expected  of  that  kind,  having  had  the  best 

and  most  indulgent  father,  even  to  an  extreme 

old  age,  that  ever  was,   and  who  was  himself 

descended  from  a  family  for  many  generations 

famous  and  exemplary  for  brotherly  concord  : 

Et  ipse 

Notus  in  fratres  aniini  paterni.4 

"  And  he  himself  noted  the  rest  above, 
Towards  his  brothers  for  paternal  love." 

We  are  not  here  to  bring  the  love  we  bear  to 
women,  though  it  be  an  act  of  our  own  choice, 
into  comparison  ;  nor  rank  it  with  the  others. 
Its  fire,  I  confess, 

Neque  enim  est  Bea  nescia  nostri 
Quse  dulcem  curis  miscet  amaritiem  ;5 


a  £,aertius'  in  vitd.       2  Plutarch,  on  Brotherly  Love 
.        lhat  is  to  say  that,  according  to  the  usage  established 
in   Montaigne  s   time,    they  gave  one    another  the  style  of 
brothers,  as  it  was  to  be  the  token  and  pledge  of  the  friend- 
-mp  which  they  had  contracted.     And  upon  the  same  prin- 


"  Nor  is  my  goddess  ign'rant  what  I  am, 
Who  pleasing  sorrows  mixes  with  my  flame"  ; 

is  more  active,  more  eager,  and  more  sharp ; 
but,  withal,  'tis  more  precipitous,  fickle,  moving, 
and  inconstant :  a  fever  subject  to  intermission 
and  paroxysms,  that  has  hold  but  on  one  part  of 
us  ;  whereas,  in  friendship,  'tis  a  general  and  uni 
versal  fire,  but  temperate  and  equal,  a  constant 
and  steady  heat,  all  easy  and  smooth,  without 
poignancy  or  roughness.  Moreover,  in  love, 
'tis  no  other  than  a  frantic  desire  for  that  which 
flies  from  us : 

Come  segue  la  lepre  il  cacciatore 
Al  freddo,  al  caldo,  alia  montagna,  al  lito; 
Ne  piu  la  stima  poi  chc  presa  vede  ; 
E  sol  dietro  a  chi  fugge  affretta  il  picde  ;6 
"  Like  hunters  that  the  flying  hare  pursue 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  through  heat  and  morning  dew, 
Which  being  ta'en,  the  quarry  they  despise, 
Being  only  pleased  in  following  that  which  flies." 

_So  soon  as  ever  it  enters  into  the  terms  of 
friendship,  that  is  to  say,  into  a  concurrence  of 
desires,  it  vanishes  and  is  gone,  fruition  destroys 
it,  as  having  only  a  fleshly  end,  subject  to 
satiety.  Friendship,  on  the  contrary,  is  enjoyed 
proportionally  as  it  is  desired,  and  only  grows 
up,  is  nourished  and  improves  by  enjoyment, 
as  being  spiritual,  and  the  soul  growing  still 
more  perfect  by  use.  Under  this  perfect  friend 
ship  I  cannot  deny  but  that  the  other  vain 
affections  have,  in  my  younger  years,  found 
some  place  in  my  thoughts,  to  say  nothing  of 
him,  who  himself  confesses  it  but  too  much  in 
his  verses ;  so  that  I  had  both  these  passions, 
but  always  so  that  I  could  myself  well  enough 
distinguish  them,  and  never  in  any  degree  of 
comparison  with  one  another ;  the  first  main 
taining  its  flight  at  so  lofty  a  height  as  with 
disdain  to  look  down  and  see  the  other  flying 
at  a  far  humbler  pitch  below. 

As  to  marriage,  besides  that  it  is  a  covenant, 
the  making  of  which  is  only  free,  but  the  con 
tinuance  in  it  forced  and  compelled,  having 
another  dependance  than  that  of  our  own  free 
will,  and  a  bargain,  moreover,  commonly  con 
tracted  to  other  ends,  there  happen  a  thousand 
intricacies  in  it  to  unravel,  enough  to  break  the 
thread,  and  to  divert  the  current,  of  a  lively 
affection:  whereas,  friendship  has  no  manner 
of  business  or  traffic  with  any  thing  but  itself. 
Moreover,  to  say  truth,  the  ordinary  talent  of 
women  is  not  such  as  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  conference  and  communication  required  to 
the  support  of  this  sacred  tie ;  nor  do  they 
appear  to  be  endued  with  firmness  of  mind  to 
endure  the  constraint  of  so  hard  and  durable  a 
knot.  Doubtless  if  there  could  be  such  a  free 
and  voluntary  familiarity  contracted,  where  not 
only  the  souls  might  have  this  entire  fruition,  I 
but  the  bodies  also  might  share  in  the  alliance,  ! 
and  the  whole  man  be  engaged  in  it,  the  friend- 


ciple  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  styled  herself  Montaigne's 
daughter,  and  not  because  Montaigne  married  her  mother, 
as  I  have  heard  it  affirmed. 

4  Horace,  Od.  ii  2,  6. 

'•>  Catul.,  Ix.  7,  17.  6  Ariosto,  x.,  Stanza  /. 
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ship  would  certainly  be  more  full  and  perfect ; 
but  there  is  no  example  that  this  sex  ever  arrived 

at    such    perfection,    and,    by  the 
Friendship  ancient  schools,  is  wholly  rejected. 

JSJnmuchUS  Th;lt  other,  the  Grecian  license, 
use  amohir  the  justly  abhorred  by  our  manners, 
Greeks.  Mon-  Vroul'  lulvinir,  according  to  their 
taigne  a  .  i*  •* 

opinion  of  it.        practice,  a   so  necessary  disparity 

of  age  and  difference  of  oilico 
betwixt  the  lovers,  answers  a-  little  to  the  per 
fect  union  and  harmony  of  the  lovers  that  we 
here  require.  (£•/!*  csf  cnhn  !sti'  a /nor  (iini- 
cififcf  ('://•  /H'fji/t1  dej'orweiii  adolescent  an 
quisqnfini  tn/iaf,  iit'i/m'  fonnosuin  SCI/I'/H  ." 
'•  For  what  is  the  love  of  friendship  .'  Why  ' 
does  no  one  love  a  deformed  youth  or  ;i  comely 
old  man  .'"  '1'he  very  picture  that  the  Academy 
presents  of  it  will  not,  as  I  conceive,  contradict 
me  when  I  say  that  the  first  fury  inspired  by 
the  son  of  Venus,  in  the  heart  of  the  lover,  | 
upon  the  sight  of  blooming  youth,  to  which 
they  allow  all  the  insolent  and  passionate  etl'orN 
that  an  immoderate  ardour  can  produce,  was 
simply  founded  upon  an  external  beauty,  the 
false  image  of  corporal  generation  ;  for  upon 
the  soul  it  could  not  ground  this  love,  the  r-i^ht 
of  which,  as  yet,  lay  concealed,  \\as  but  now 
springing  up,  and  not  of  maturity  to  blossom. 
Which  fury,  if  it  sci/ed  upon  a  me, in  spirit, 
the  means  by  which  he  preferred  his  suit  \\  en 
rich  presents,  advancement  to  dignities,  and 
other  such  trumpery,  which  they  ly  no  means 
a])j>rovt!  :  if  on  a  more  generous  soul  the  pur 
suit  was  suitably  generous,  by  philosophical 
instructions,  precepts  to  ivvere  religion,  to  obey 
the  laws,  to  die  tor  the  ^ood  of  hi.- country  ;  l>y 
examples  of  valour,  prudence,  and  justice,  the 
lover  studying  to  render  himself  acce])table  by 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  soul,  that  of  his 
body  Kin.;1  long  since  faded  and  decayed, 
hoping  by  this  mental  society  to  establish  a 
more  iirm  and  lasting  contract.  When  this 
courtship  came  to  its  effect,  in  due  season,  for 
that  which  they  do  not  require  in  the  lover, 
namely  leisure  and  discretion  in  his  pursuit, 
they  strictly  require  in  the  person  loved  ;  foras 
much  as  lie  is  to  judu'e  of  an  internal  beauty, 
of  difficult  knowledge,  and  obscure  di-covery, 
then  there  sprung  in  the  person  loved,  the 
desire  of  a  spiritual  conception  by  the  mediation 
of  a  spiritual  beauty.  This  was  the  principal, 
the  corporeal  but  an  accidental  and  secondary 
part,  all  contrary  to  the  lover.  For  this  reason 
they  prefer  the  person  beloved,  maintaining 
that  the  gods,  in  like  manner,  prefer  him  too, 
and  very  much  blame  the  poet  /Fschylus  for 
having,  in  the  loves  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus, 
given  the  lover's  part  to  Achilles,  who  was  in 
the  first  flower  and  pubescency  of  his  youth, 
and  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Greeks.  After 


3  Id.  de  Amic  tia,  c.  20. 

The 


1  Cicero,  Tuse.  Quics.  iv.  33. 

*  In  the  collection,  before  mentioned, —  Paris,  1571-      The 
following  are  sume  of  the  verses  spoken  of  by  M-ontaiguc  : 
1'rudentetn  bQna  pars  vulgo  male  cn.-dula  nulli 
Fidit  amieitiae,  nisi  quam  expioruvent  atas, 


this  general  familiarity  and  mutual  community 
of  thoughts,  is  once  settled,  supposing  the 
sovereign  and  most  worthy  part  to  govern  and 
to  perform  its  proper  ofKces,  they  say  that 
thence  great  utility  was  derived,  both  to  pri 
vate  and  public  concerns,  that  the  power  of 
countries  received  its  beginning  thence,  and 
that  it  was  the  chief  security  of  liberty  and 
justice.  Of  which  the  salutary  loves  of  liar- 
modus  and  Aristou'iton  is  an  instance  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  that  they  called  it  sacred  and 
divine,  and  conceived  that  nothing  but  the 
violence  of  tyrants  and  the  baseness  of  the 
common  people  was  inimical  to  it.  In  short, 
all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Academy 
is  that  it  was  a  love  which  ended  in  friendship; 
which  well  enough  agrees  with  the  stoical 
definition  of  lo\e:  Ainorein  conatuin  esse  ami- 
citid  /}/<•/<  mice  i'.i'  puh'Jirltiidinls  specie.-  "That 
love  is  a  desire  of  contracting  friendship  from 
the  b-.-auty  of  the  object." 

I  return  to  my  ovui  more  just  and  true 
description.  Ontniiio  a  iiiicitur.  corroboratis 
/din  coiijiriimth  (/He  ct  int/cn'th,  t'f  (tlatlbns 
jndicdiidte  a>(i/t.*  ''Those  are  only  to  be 
reputed  friendships  that  are  foriitied  and 
confirmed  by  judgment  and  length  ot  time." 
For  the  rest,  what  we  commonly  call  friends 
and  friendships  are  nothing  but  an  acquaint 
ance  and  connection,  contracted  either  by 
accident  or  upon  some  design,  by  means  of 
which  there  happens  SOUK,'  little  intercourse 
betwixt  our  souU:  but,  in  the  friendship  I 
s;vak  of,  they  mingle  and  melt  into  one 
piece,  with  so  universal  a  mixture  that  there  is 
left  no  more  si^n  of  the  scam  by  which  they 
wen-  first  conjoined.  If  any  one  shonld  im 
portune  me  to  give  a  reason  why  I  lo\ed  him, 
I  feel  it  could  no  otherwise  be  expressed  than 
by  making  answer,  ''  Because  it  was  he; 
because  it  \\as  I."  There  is  beyond  what  I  am 
able  to  siv,  I  know  not  what  inexplicable  and 
inevitable  power  that  brought  on  this  union. 
\Ve  solicit  one  another  long  before  we  met, 
and  from  the  characters  we  heard  of  one 
another,  which  wrought  more  upon  our  a  flec 
tions  than  in  reason  mere  reports  should  do, 
and,  as  I  think,  by  some  secret  appointment 
of  heaven;  v\  e  embraced  each  other  in  our 
names  ;  and  at  our  first  meeting,  which  was 
accidentally  at  a  great  city  entertainment,  we 
found  ourselves  so  mutually  pleased  with  one 
another,  we  became,  at  once,  mutually  so 
endeared,  that  thence-forward  nothing  was 
so  near  to  us  as  one  another.  lie  wrote  an 
excellent  Latin  satire,  which  is  printed,4  wherein 
he  excuses  and  explains  the  precipitateness  of 
our  intimacy,  so  suddenly  come  to  perfection. 
Having  so  short  a  time  to  continue,  as  being 
be^un  so  late,  for  we  were  both  full  grown 


Et  vario  casus  luctantem  exercuit  usu. 

At  nos  jungit  amor  paullo  magis  annuus,  et  qui 

Nil  tamt  n  ad  summum  reliqui  sibi  fecit   amorera  * 

Te,  Montaine,  mihi  cusus  sociavit  in  omnes 

Et  natura  potens,  et  anioris  gratior  illex 

Virtus       ••**»••* 
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men,  and  he  some  years  the  older,  there  was  no 
time  to  lose  ;  nor  was  it  tied  to  conform  itself  to 
the  example  of  those  slow  and  regular  friend 
ships  that  require  so  many  precautions  of  a  long 
preliminary  conversation.  This  has  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  itself,  and  can  have  no  relation 
but  to  itself.  'Tis  no  one  particular  consider 
ation,  nor  two,  nor  three,  nor  four,  nor  a 
thousand.  'Tis  I  know  not  what 
quintessence  of  all  this  mixture 
which,  seizing  my  whole  will, 
carried  it  to  plunge  and  lose 
itself  in  his ;  and  that  having  seized  his  whole 
will,  brought  it,  with  equal  concurrence  and 
appetite,  to  plunge  and  lose  itself  in  mine.  I 
may  truly  say  lose,  reserving  nothing  to 
ourselves  that  was  either  his  or  mine. 

When  Laelius,  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
Consuls,  who,  after  they  had  sentenced  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  prosecuted  all  those  who  had  any 
familiarity  with  him  also,  came  to  ask  Caius 
Blosius,  who  was  his  chief  friend  and  confidant, 
how  much  he  would  have  done  for  him?  he 
made  answer,  "  All  things."  "  How  !  All 
things !"  said  Laelius.  "  And  what  if  he  had 
commanded  you  to  fire  our  temples  ?"  "He 
wrould  never  have  commanded  me  that,"  replied 
Blosius.  "But  what  if  he  had?"  said  Lselius. 
I  would  have  obeyed  him,"  said  the  other.1 
If  he  was  so  perfect  a  friend  to  Gracchus  as 
the  histories  report  him  to  have  been,  there  was 
yet  no  necessity  of  offending  the  Consuls  by 
such  a  bold  confession,  though  he  might  still 
have  retained  the  assurance  he  had  of  Grac- 
chus's  disposition.  Still  those  who  accuse  this 
answer  as  seditions,  do  not  well  understand  the 
mystery  ;  nor  pre-suppose,  as  was  the  fact,  that 
he  had  Gracchus's  will  in  his  sleeve,  both  by 
the  power  of  a  friend  and  the  perfect  knowledge 
he  had  of  the  man.  They  were  more  fj'iends 
than  citizens,  and  more  friends  to  one  another 
than  either  friends  or  enemies  to  their  country, 
or  than  friends  to  ambition  and  innovation. 
Having  absolutely  given  up  themselves  to  one 
another,  each  held  absolutely  the  reins  of  the 
other's  inclination,  which  they  governed  by 
virtue,  and  guided  by  the  conduct  of  reason  ; 
which,  without  these,  it  is  not  possible  to  do, 
and,  therefore,  Blosius's  answer  was  such  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.  If  their  actions  flew  out 
of  the  handle,  they  were  neither,  according  to 
my  notion,  friends  to  one  another  nor  to  them 
selves.  As  to  the  rest,  this  answrer  carries  no 
worse  sound  than  mine  would  do  to  one  that 
should  ask  me,  "  If  your  wrill  should  command 
you  to  kill  your  daughter,  would  you  do  it  ?" 
And  that  I  should  make  answer  that  I  would  ; 
for  this  expresses  no  consent  to  such  an  act, 
forasmuch  as  I  do  not,  in  the  least,  suspect  my 
own  will,  and  as  little  should  I  that  of  such  a 


1  P!ut.,  Lives  of  the  Gracchi,  c.  5.    Cic.,  De  Amicit.  c.  2 

2  Aulus  Gellius,  i.  3.      Diogenes   Laertius,  In  the  Life  f>f 
\Bias,  attributes   this  saying  to  that  wise  man,  i.  7.,  as  Aris- 
Itotle  had  done  before,  in  his  Rhetoric,  ii.  13  ,  where  we  read 
|:he  second  article,  viz.  "That  a  man  should  be  hated  as  if 

>me   day  hereafter  he  should  be  loved;"  which   is  not  in 


friend.  'Tis  riot  in  the  power  of  all  the  elo 
quence  in  the  world  to  dispossess  me  of  the 
certainty  I  have  of  the  intentions  and  resolu 
tions  of  mine ;  nay,  no  one  action  of  his,  what 
face  soever  it  might  bear,  could  be  presented  to 
me,  of  which  1  could  not  presently,  and  at  first 
sight,  find  out  the  moving  cause.  Our  souls 
have  drawn  so  unitedly  together,  and  we  have, 
with  so  mutual  a  confidence,  laid  open  the  very 
bottom  of  our  hearts  to  one  another's  view, 
that  I  not  only  knew  his  as  well  as  iny  own, 
but  should,  certainly,  in  any  concern  of  mine, 
have  trusted  my  interest  much  more  willingly 
with  him  than  with  myself.  Let  no  one,  there 
fore,  rank  common  friendship  with  such  a  one  as 
this.  I  have  had  as  much  experience  of  these 
as  another,  and  of  the  most  perfect 
of  their  kind  ;  but  I  do  not  advise  Common  °f 
that  any  should  confound  the  friendship. 
rules  of  the  one  and  the  other ; 
for  they  would  find  themselves  much  deceived. 
In  ordinary  friendships  you  must  walk  bridle 
in  hand,  with  prudence  and  circumspection,  for 
in  them  the  knot  is  not  so  sure  that  a  man  may 
not  fully  depend  upon  its  not  slipping.  "  Love 
him,"  said  Chilo,  "so  as  if  you  were  one  day 
to  hate  him  ;  and  hate  him  so  as  you  were  one 
day  to  love  him."2  A  precept  that,  though 
abominable  in  the  sovereign  and  perfect  friend 
ship  which  I  speak  of,  is,  nevertheless,  very 
sound  as  to  ordinary  cases,  and  to  which  the 
saying  that  Aristotle  had  so  frequently  in  his 
mouth,  "  O  my  friends,  there  is  no  friend,"3 
may  very  fitly  be  applied.  In  this  glorious 
commerce,  the  good  offices,  and  benefits,  by 
which  other  friendships  are  sup- 
I  ported  and  maintained,  do  not 
|  deserve  so  much  as  to  be  men-  thing*  a« 
tioned,  and  are,  by  this  concur-  common. 
rence  of  our  wills,  rendered  of  no 
use.  As  the  kindness  I  have  for  myself  receives 
no  increase,  for  any  thing  I  relieve  myself 
j  withal,  in  time  of  need,  whatever  the  Stoics 
i  say,  and  as  I  do  not  find  myself  obliged  to 
myself  for  any  service  I  do  myself,  so  the  union 
i  of  such  friends,  being  really  perfect,  deprives 
I  them  of  all  idea  of  acknowledgment  of  such 
j  duties,  and  makes  them  loathe  and  banish  from 
j  their  conversation  these  words  implying  a 
I  difference  and  distinction,  benefit,  obligation, 
entreaty,  thanks,  and  the  like.  All  things, 
wills,  thoughts,  opinions,  goods,  wives,  children, 
honour,  and  life,  being,  in  effect,  common 
betwixt  them,  and  their  condition  being  no 
other  than  one  soul  in  two  bodies,  according  to 
the  very  proper  definition  of  Aristotle,4  they 
can  neither  lend  nor  give  any  thing  to  one 
another.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  law-givers, 
to  honour  marriage  with  some  imaginary  re 
semblance  of  this  divine  alliance,  interdict  all 

Diogenes  Laertius.  As  to  the  first  article,  "  That  a  man 
should  only  be  loved  as  if  he  were  some  day  to  be  hated," 
Cicero  says  that  he  cannot  imagine  such  an  expression^  came 
from  Bias,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men.  De  Amicitid,  16. 

3  Laertius,  in  vita, 

*  Id.  76. 
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pfifts  betwixt  man  and  wife  ;  inferring  by  that 
that  all  should  belong  to  each  of  them,  and 
that  they  have  nothing  to  divide  between  or  to 
give  one  another.  If,  in  the  friendship  of 

which  I  speak,  one  could  give  to 
In  perfect  the  other,  the  receiver  of  the 

^Singed  benefit  would  be  the  man  that 
to  the  receiver,  obliged  his  friend;  ior  each  ot 

them,  above  all  things,  studying 
how  to  he  useful  to  the  other,  he  that  affords 
the  occasion  is  the  generous  man,  in  giuiig  his 
friend  the  sati-faction  of  doiinr  that  which, 
above  all  things,  he  does  most,  de-ire,  Wh'-n 
'he  philosopher,  Diogenes,  wanted  money,  he 
used  to  say  that  he  re-demanded  it  of  his  friends. 
not  that  he  demanded  it  ;'  and  to  let  you  see 
the  practice  of  this.  I  will  lien*  produce  .'it 
ancient  and  singular  example:  Kudamida'-,  a 
Corinthian,  had  two  friend-.  ( 'hanxein:-.  ^ 
Syconian,  and  Aretlieus,  a  Corinthian  ;  this  man 
coming  to  die,  being  poor,  and  his  two  friends 
being  rich,  lie  made  his  will,  after  this  manner: 
"  I  bequeath  to  Aretlieus  the  maintemuiee  of 
my  mother,  to  Mip;::>rt  and  provide  fir  \\<  r  in 
her  old  age;  and  to  ('harixenns  I  bequeath  the 
can?  of  marrying  my  daughter,  and  to  give  her 
as  good  a  portion  as  he  is  able  ;  and  in  case  one 
of  these  chances  to  die.  1  hereby  substitute  the 
survivor  in  hi-  place."-  They  uho  fir.-;  sa\\ 
this  will  made  themselves  very  merry  a!  the 
contents;  but  the  heirs  being  made  acquainted 
with  it,  accepted  the  legacies  with  verv  great 
content  ;  and  one  of  them,  C'hariAenus,  dying 
within  five  days  after,  and  Aretheus  having 
thus  the  charge  of  both  devolved  solely  to  him, 
lie  nourished  the  old  woman  with  very  threat 
care  and  tenderness,  and,  of  live  tulents  lie  had. 
gave  two  and  a  half  in  marriage  with  an  only 
daughter  he  had  of  his  own.  and  two  and  a 
half  iu  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Euda- 
midas,  and  in  one  ami  the  same  day  solemni/ed 
both  their  nuptials.  This  example  is  very  full 

to  the  point,  if  one  tiling  were  not 
fh £"*  indU d"  to  be  objected,  namely,  the  mul- 
visible.  titnde  of  friends  :  for  the  pi •;•!••(•; 

friendship  I  speak  of  is  indi\  i.-ihle  ; 
each  one  gives  himself  so  entirely  to  his  friend 
that  he  has  nothing  left  to  distribute  to  others  : 
nay,  is  sorry  that  he  is  not  double,  treble,  or 
quadruple,  and  that  he  has  not  many  souls  and 
many  wills  to  confer  them  all  upon  this  one 

object.     Common  friendships  will 

The  ordinary  , •'    .,       .,    ,.    .   .  '     , 

friendships  admit  or  division,   one  may  love 

maybe  shared  the  beauty  of  this,  the  good  hu- 
personsf  niour  of  that  person,  the  "liberality 

of  a  third,  the  paternal  affection 
of  a  fourth,  the  fraternal  love  of  a  fifth,  and 
so  on.  But  this  friendship  that  possesses  the 
whole  soul,  and  there  rules  and  sways  with  an 
absolute  sovereignty,  can  admit  of  no  rival.  If 
two,  at  the  same  time,  should  call  to  you  for 
succour,  to  which  of  them  woidd  you  run  .? 
Should  they  require  of  you  contrary  offices, 
how  could  you  serve  them  both  ?  Should  one 


commit  a  thing  to  your  secresy  that  it  were  of 
importance  to  the  other  to  know,  how  would 
you  disengage  yourself?  The  one  particular 
friendship  disunites  and  dissolves 
till  other  obligations  whatsoever.  ^SrSn™ 
The  secret  I  have  sworn  not  to  ship  dissolve* 
reveal  to  any  other  I  may,  with-  ar!1f°!her  obli" 
out  perjury,  communicate  to  him 
who  is  not  another,  lint  myself.  Tis  miracle 
enough,  certainly,  for  a  man  to  double  himself, 
but  they  that  ta'lk  of  tripling,  talk  they  know 
not  of  what.  Nothing  i^  extreme  that  has  its 
like  ;  and  whoso  shall  suppose  that,  of  two,  I 
love  one  as  much  a<  the  other,  that  they  love 
one  another  too,  and  love  me  as  much  as  I  love 
them,  docs  multiply  into  a  society  that  which 
i:;  the  most  single  and  (.-nc  of  all  things,  and 
wherein,  moreover,  one  onlv  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  to  find.  The  remaining1 
part  of  this  story  niits  very  well  with  what  I 
said  betinv  ;  \\>r  Kudamidas,  as  a  bounty  and 
favour,  bequeathes  to  his  friends  a  legacy  of 
employing  themselves  in  his  service;  he  leaves 
them  h'iirs  to  this  liberality  of  his,  which  con- 
si-i-  in  giving  them  the  opportunity  oi  conferring 
a  benefit  upon  him,  and,  doubtless,  the  force  of 
frie. id-hip  is  more  eminently  apparent,  in  this 
act  of  his  than  in  that  of  Aretlieus.  In  short, 
the-e  are  eli'eets  not  to  be  imagined  nor  com 
prehended  by  such  as  have  no  experience  of 
them,  and  which  make  me  infinitely  honour 
and  admire  the  answer  of  that  young  soldier  to 
Cyrus,  by  whom,  being  asked  how  much  lie 
would  take  for  a  horse,  with  which  he  had  won 
the  pri/e  of  a  race,  and  "whether  he  would 
exchange  him  for  a  kingdom.'  "  Xo,  truly, 
sir,"  said  he,  "but  I  would  give  him  with  all 
my  heart  for  a,  true  friend,  could  I  find  a  man 
worthy  of  tlr.it  relation.""  He  did  well  in 
saying,  could  1  Jind,  for  though  a  man  may 
alnio.-r  every  where  meet  with  men  sufficiently 
qualified  tor  a  superficial  acquaintance,  yet,  in 
this,  where  a  man  is  to  deal  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  heart,  without  any  manner  of 
reservation,  it  will  be  requisite  that  all  the 
ward-  and  springs  be  true  and  plain,  and  per 
fect  h  -;;re.  In  leagues  that  hold 
but  by  one  end,  we  have  only  to  What  is  noces- 
provide  against  the  imperfections  -^n- in  confe- 

,  -IT  ii  deracics  and  in 

that    particularly    concern    that     domestic  ac- 
end.     It  can  be  of  no  importance     quaintance. 
to  me  of  what  religion  my  phy 
sician  or  mv  lawyer  is,  provided  the  one  be  a 
good  lawyer,  and  the  other  a  good  physician  ; 
this  consideration  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  offices  of  friendship,  and  I  am  of  the  same 
indifferency  in  the  domestic  acquaintance  my 
servants  must  necessarily  contract  with  me ;  I 
never  enquire,  when  I  take  a  footman,  if  he  he 
chaste,    but   if    he   be  diligent ;    and  am   not 
solicitous  if  my  chairman   be  given  to  gamine, 
so  he  be  strong   and   able,  or  if  my  cook  be  a 
swearer,    so    he    be  a  good    cook.     I   do  not, 
however,  take  upon  me  to  direct  what  other 


Lacrtius,  in  I'itd. 


-  Lucian,  Tozti'trs.  c.  22.        I       3  C'lrnpccdla,  viii.  2. 
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men  should  do  in  such  matters — there  are  those 
that  meddle  enough  with  that — but  only  give 
an  account  of  what  I  do  myself. 

Mihi  sic  usus  est :  tibi,  ut  opus  est  facto,  face.1 

"  This  has  my  practice  been  :  but  thou  may'st  do 
What  thy  affairs  or  fancy  prompt  thee  to." 

At  table,  1  prefer  the  witty  before  the 
grave :  in  bed,  beauty  before  goodness ;  and 
in  common  discourse,  eloquence,  whether  or 
no  there  be  sincerity  in  the  case.  And  as 
he2  that  was  found  astride  upon  a  stick,  playing 
with  his  children,  entreated  the  person  who  had 
surprised  him  in  that  posture  to  say  nothing  of 
it  till  he  himself  came  to  be  a  father,  supposing 
that  the  fondness  that  would  then  possess  his 
own  soul  would  render  him  a  more  equal  judge 
of  such  an  action,  so  I  also  could  wish  to  speak 
to  such  as  have  had  experience  of  what  I  say ; 
though,  knowing  how  remote  a  thing  such  a 
friendship  is  from  the  common  practice,  and  how 
rarely  such  is  to  be  found,  I  despair  of  meeting 
with  any  one  qualified  to  be  a  judge.  For 
even  the  discourses  left  us  by  antiquity  upon 
this  subject  seem  to  me  flat  and  low,  in  com 
parison  of  the  sense  I  have  of  it,  and  in  this 
particular  the  effects  surpass  the  very  precepts 
of  philosophy.  ' 

Nil  ego  contulcrim  jucundo  sanus  amico.3 

"  I  know  no  pleasure  that  can  health  attend, 
Like  the  delight  of  an  amusing  friend." 

Menander  of  old  declared  him  to  be  happy 
that  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  but  the 
shadow  of  a  friend  ;4  and  doubtless  he  had  good 
reason  to  say  so,  especially  if  he  spoke  by  ex- 
aerience  :  for,  in  good  earnest,  if  I  compare  all 
;he  rest  of  my  life, — though,  thanks  be  to  God, 
'  have  always  passed  my  time  pleasantly  enough 
and  at  my  ease,  and,  the  loss  of  such  a  friend 
excepted,  free  from  any  grievous  affliction,  and 
n  great  tranquillity  of  mind,  having  been  con- 
;ented  with  my  natural  and  original  conve 
niences  and  advantages,  without  being  solicitous 
ifter  others, — if  I  should  compare  it  all,  I  say, 
vith  the  four  years  I  had  the  happiness  to  enjoy 
;he  sweet  society  of  this  excellent  man,  "'tis 
lothing  but  smoke,  but  an  obscure  and  tedious 
ight.  From  the  day  that  I  lost  him, 

Quern  semper  acerbum, 

Semper  honoratum  (sic  Di  voluistis  !)  habebo,5 

"  Which,  since  'tis  heaven's  decree,  though  too  severe, 
I  shall  lament,  but  ever  shall  revere," 

have  only  led  a  sorrowful  and  languishing 
ife  ;  and  the  very  pleasures  that  present  them- 
elves  to  me,  instead  of  administering  anything 


of  consolation,  double  my  affliction  for  his  loss. 
We  were  halves  throughout,  and  to  that  degree 
that,  methinks,  by  outliving  him  I  defraud  him 
of  his  part. 


Nee  jus  esse  ulla  me  voluptate  hie  frui 

:vi,  tantisper  clum  ille  abest,  nieus  particeps.*5 


Decrevi 


1  Terence,  Heautont.,  i.  1,  28. 

Agesilaus.     Plutarch,  in  vita, 

Horace,  Sat.  i.  5.  44. 

Plutarch,  on  Brotherly  Love. 

JEneid,  v.  4Q. 

Terence,  Heautont.,  i.  97.  Montaigne  has  here  made 
ome  little  variation  in  Terence's  words,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
lying  them  to  his  subject. 


"  No  pleasing  thought  shall  e'er  my  soul  •mploy 
While  he  is  absent  who  was  all  my  joy." 

I  was  so  accustomed  to  be  always  his  second 
in  all  places,  and  in  all  things,  that,  methinks, 
I  am  no  more  than  half  a  man,  and  have  but 
half  a  being. 

Illam  mese  si  partem  animse  tulit 
Maturior  vis,  quod  moror  altera  ? 

Nee  carius  st-que,  nee  superstes 

Integer.     Ille  dies  utramque 
Duxit  ruinam." 

"  For,  since  that  half  my  soul  was  snatched  away 
By  riper  age,  why  does  the  other  stay  '! 
Which  now's  not  dear,  nor  truly  does  survive 
That  day  our  double  ruin  did  contrive." 

There  is  no  act  or  imagining  of  mine  wherein 
I  do  not  miss  him.  For  as  he  surpassed 
me  by  infinite  degrees  in  virtue  and  all  other 
accomplishments,  so  he  also  did  in  all  offices 
of  friendship. 

Quis  dcsiderio  sit  pudor,  aut  modus 
Tarn  cari  capitis  ?8 

"  Why  should  we  stop  the  flowing  tear  ? 
Why  blush  to  weep  for  one  so  dear  '/" 

O  misero  frater  adempte  mihi ! 
Omnia  tecum  una  pcrierunt  gaudia  nostra, 

Quae  tuus  in  vita,  dulcis  alebat  amor. 
Tu  mea,  tu  morions  fregisti  commoda,  fratnr  ; 

Tecum  una  tota  est  nostra  sepulta  anima : 
Cujus  ego  interitu  tota  de  mente  fugavi 

Hiec  studia,  atque  ornnes  delicias  animi. 

Alloquar  ?  audiero  nunquam  tua  verba  loquentem  ? 

Nunquam  ego  te,  vita  frater  amabilior, 
Aspiciam  posthac  ?  at  certe  semper  amabo.9 

"  Ah  !  brother,  what  a  life  did  I  commence, 

From  that  sad  day  when  thou  wert  snatched  from  hence  ! 

Those  joys  are  vanished  which  my  heart  once  knew, 

When  in  sweet  converse  all  our  moments  flew  : 

With  thee  departing,  my  good  fortune  fled, 

And  all  my  soul  is  lifeless  since  thou'rt  dead. 

The  Muses  at  thy  fim'ral  I  forsook, 

And  of  all  joy  my  leave  for  ever  took. 

Dearer  than  life !  am  I  so  wretched  then, 

Never  to  hear  or  speak  to  thee  again  ? 

Nor  see  those  lips,  now  frozen  up  by  death  ? 

Yet  I  will  love  thee  to  my  latest  breath  !" 

But  let  us  hear  a  boy  of  sixteen  speak  : — 
In  this  place  I  had  intended  to  have  inserted 
his  Memoirs  upon  the  famous  edict  of  January  ; 
but  as  I  have  since  found  that  they  are  already 
printed,10  and  with  a  malicious  design,  by  some 
who  make  it  their  business  to  molest  and  en 
deavour  to  subvert  the  state  of  our  government, 
not  caring  whether  they  mend  and  reform  it  or 


"  Horace,  Od.  ii.  17.  5.  8  Id.  i.  24.  1. 

9  Catullus,  Ixviii.  20.  Ixv.  Q. 

10  Stephen  de  la  Beetle's  Trait  e  de  la  Servitude  Volontaire 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1578,  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Memoir 'es  de  I' Estat  de  la  France  sous  Charles  IX.    The 
second   title   of  this  work,    Le  Contr'un  (translated  by  De 
Thou,  Ant-Henoticon],  is  rendered  by  Vernier,  in  his  Notice 
sur  les  Essrtis  de  Montaigne,  "  Les  Quutres  Contre  un," — 
a  curious  blunder. 
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Kstienne  de 
Boetie. 


no  ;  and  that  they  have  mixed  up  this  writing 
of  his  with   others  of  their  own 
Apology  of  leaven,  I  desist  from  that  purpose. 

But  that  the  memory  of  the 
author  may  not  surfer  with  such 
as  were  not  acquainted  with  his  principles,  I 
here  give  them  to  understand  that  it  was  written 
by  him  in  his  very  early  years,  and  that  by  way 
of  exercise  only,  as  a  common  theme  that  has 
been  tumbled  and  tossed  about  by  a  thousand 
writers.  I  make  no  question  but  that  he 
himself  believed  what  he  wrote,  bein^  so  con 
scientious  that  way  that  he  would  not  so  much 
as  lit;  in  jest :  and  I  moreover  know  that,  could 
it  have  been  in  his  own  choice,  he  would  rather 
have  been  born  at  Venice  than  at  Sarlac,  and 
he  had  reason:  but  lie  had  another  maxim 
sovereignly  imprinted  in  his  soul,  religiously  to 
obey  and  submit  to  the  laws  under  which  he 
was  born.  There  never  was  a  better  eiti/en, 
nor  more  anxious  for  his  country's  peace  ; 
neither  was  there  ever  a  u'reater  enemy  to  all 
the  commotions  and  innovations  of  his  time  : 
so  that  he  would,  without  doubt,  much  rather 
have  employed  his  talent  to  the  extinguishing 
of  those  civil  ilames  than  ha\e  added  any  fuel 
to  them  :  for  he  had  a  mind  trained  to  the 
model  of  better  a^'es.  Hut  in  exchange  of  this 
I  serious  piece,  I  \\ill  present  you  \\ith  another 
I  of  a  more  gay  and  frolic  air  from  the  same 
i  hand,  and  writ  at  the  ^ame  age. 


invention,   finer  expression,  or  that  more  evi-    , 
dently  shew  themselves  to  have  flowed  from  a    | 
ma.-ter-hand.     And  be  not    jealous   then    that    i 
you  have  but  the  remainder  of  what  I  published 
some  years  since,  under  the  name  of  Monsieur    I 
de   1'oix,   your  worthy  kinsman  5  for  certainly    ! 
these  have  something  in  them   more  sprightly 
and  luxuriant,   as  being  written  in   a  greener 
youth,  when    he   was   enflamed  with  a  certain 
noble  ardour,  madam,  of  which  I  will  tell  you  in 
your  ear.      The  others  were  written  since,  when    ', 
lie   was  a   suitor,    in   honour  of   his  wife,   and    i 
already  smack   somewhat   of  matrimonial  cold 
ness.      And,    for   ni\    part,    I   am  of   the    same 
opinion  with  tho-e  who  hold  that  poetry  appears 
nowhere  >o  «^ay  as  in   a  wanton   and  irregular 
subject. 

[  These  nine. -and- twenty  sonnets  tliat  irerc 
inserted  her<\  are  shier  printed  irith  Jloetie's 
other  trorlis.  They  are  rer//  indifferent  com- 
positions,  heitnj  little  else,  than  au/t/rons  com- 
jtlaitits  expressed  in  u  mm/It  sti/le.  exhibiting 
the  follies  o nd  ontnn/es  of  o  restless  passion, 
overgor(jed)  <ts  it  irere,  irith  jealousies,  fears, 
<in<[  suspicions.  Indeed^  .^lontaii/ne  himself^ 
in  the  editions  subsequent  to  that  of  1588, 
omits  them,  observing,  '•  TJiese  rcrses  are  tu  be 
found  elsewhere.*' \ 


NINE    AM)    TWKNTY     SONNKTS    OF     KSTIKNNK 
!)]•;    I.  V    I'.OKTIK. 

To  Madame  de  (Irammont,  Countess  of 
Guisscn. 

MADAM,  I  offer  you  nothing  of  mine,  either 
because  it  is  already  yours,  or  because  1  find 
nothing  in  my  writings  worthy  of  you.  Hut  1 
have  a  great  desire  that  these  verses,  into  what 
part  of  the  world  soever  they  may  travel,  may 
carry  your  name  in  the  front,  for  the  honour 
will  accrue  to  them,  by  having  the  great  Cori- 
sande  d'Andoins  for  their  safe  conduct.1  I 
conceive  this  present,  madam,  so  much  the 
more  proper  for  you,  both  by  reason  there  are 
few  ladies  in  France  who  are  so  good  judges  of 
poetry  and  make  so  good  use  of  it  as  you  do  ; 
as  also  that  there  is  none  who  can  give  it  the 
spirit  and  life  yon  can,  by  that  incomparable 
voice  nature  has  added  to  your  other  perfec 
tions.  These  verses,  madam,  deserve  your 
esteem,  and  you  will  concur  with  me  in  this, 
that  Gascony  never  yielded  any  with  more 


As  tho'i-'ii  we  had  an  infectious  touch,  we,  by 

our  manner  of   handling,  corrupt 

things     that     in     themselves    are     VThether 

,         ill  i  i          \i  •  virtue  ran  be 

laudable     and    good.       \\  e    may      t<.,,  vehemently 
grasp  virtue  so   hard   that   it   be-     sought  after. 
comes  vice,  it   we  embrace  it  too 
eagerly  and  with   too  violent  a  desire.      Those 
who  say   there   is   never   any  excess  in   virtue, 
forasmuch    as    it   is    no    virtue    when    it    once 
becomes  excess,  only  play  upon  words. 


Insani  f 
Ultra  qi 


nomen  ferat,  a>quus  i 
tis  cst  virtiitcm  si  pet 


1  Diana,  Viscountess  of  Louvigni,  surnamed  the  Fair 
Cnrisande  of  Andouins,  married  in  15fi~  Philibert,  Count  of 
Grammont  and  Guiche,  who  died  at  the  siege  of  La  Fere,  in 
1580.  Andouins,  or  Andoins,  was  a  barony  of  Beam,  three 
leagues  from  Pau.  The  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.,  fell  in  love  with  the  fair  widow,  and  at  one  time 
h  d  even  an  idea  of  marrying  her-  Count  Hamilton,  in 


"  I\lad  trow  the  wise,  the  just  unjust  are  found, 
When  e'en  to  virtue  they  prescribe  no  bound." 

This  is  a  subtle  consideration  in  philosophy. 
A  man  may  both  be  too  much  in  love  with 
virtue  and  be  excessive  in  a  just  action.  Holy 
Writ  agrees  with  this  :  "  He  not  wiser  than 
you  should,  but  be  soberly  wise."3  I  have 
known  a  great  man  prejudice  the  opinion  men 
had  of  his  religion,  by  pretending  to  be  devout 


his  Epistle   to  Count  Grammont,  thus   reminds  him  of  his 
illustrious  ancestress  : — 

"  Honneur  des  rives  <"loign£es 
Ou  Corisande  vit  le  jour,"  &c. 

2  Horace,  Kpist.  i.  6-15. 

3  Romans,  xii.  3. 
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beyond  all  examples  of  others  of  his  condition.1 
I  love  temperate  and  moderate  nature.  An 
immoderate  zeal,  even  for  that 
wllich  is  good>  though  it  does  not 
which  is  good,  offend,  does  astonish  me,  and  puts 
me  to  study  what  name  to  give 
it.  Neither  the  mother  of  Pausanias,2  who  was 
the  first  suggester  of  her  son's  death,  and  lay 
the  first  stone  towards  it :  nor  Posthumius,  the 
dictator,  who  put  his  son  to  death,  whom  the 
ardour  of  youth  had  pushed  upon  the  enemy  a 
little  before  the  rest  of  his  squadron  -3  appear  to 
rne  so  just  as  strange  ;  and  I  should  neither 
advise,  nor  like  to  follow,  a  virtue  so  savage 
in  itself,  and  that  costs  so  dear.  The  archer 
that  shoots  over  the  mark  misses  as  much  as  he 
that  falls  short ;  and  'tis  equally  troublesome 
to  my  eyes  to  look  up  at  a  great  light  as  to 
look  down  into  a  dark  abyss.  Callicles,  in 
Plato,4  says  that  the  extremity  of  philosophy 
is  hurtful,  and  advises  not  to  dive  into  it  beyond 
the  limits  of  profit ;  that  taken  moderately  it  is 
pleasant  and  useful,  but  that  in  the  extreme  it 
renders  a  man  brutish  and  vicious  ;  a  contemner 
of  religion  and  the  common  laws ;  an  enemy 
to  civil  conversation  and  all  human  pleasures  ; 
incapable  of  all  public  administration ;  unfit 
either  to  assist  others  or  to  relieve  himself ;  and 
fit  object  to  be  injured  and  affronted  without 
remedy.  He  says  true,  for  in  its  excess  it 
enslaves  our  natural  freedom,  and  by  an  im 
pertinent  subtlety  leads  us  out  of  the  fair  and 
beaten  way  that  nature  has  traced  out  for  us. 
The  love  we  bear  to  our  wives  is 
™ry  lawful,  and  yet  theology 
divinity.  thinks  fit  to  curb  and  restrain  it. 

As  I  remember,  I  have  read  one 
I  place  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  where  he  con 
demns  marriage  within  any  of  the  forbidden 
degrees, — for  this  reason,  amongst  others,  that 
there  is  danger  lest  the  friendship  a  man  bears 
to  such  a  woman  should  be  immoderate;  for  if 
Jthe  conjugal  affection  be  full  and  perfect  betwixt 
I  them,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  it  be  over 
and  above  surcharged  with  that  of  kindred 


It  is  likely  that  Montaigne  means  Henry  III.  of 
France.  The  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  writing  to  Louisa,  his  queen 
dowager,  told  her,  in  his  frank  manner,  that  he  had  lived  as 
nuch  or  more  like  a  monk  than  a  monarch.  (Letter  xxiii.) 
—And  Sextus  Quintus,  speaking  of  that  prince  one  day  to 
.he  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  protector  of  the  affairs  of  France, 
said  to  him  pleasantly,  "  There  is  nothing  that  your  king 
lath  not  done,  and  does  not  do  still,  to  be  a  monk,  nor  any 
;hing  that  I  have  not  done  not  to  be  a  monk."  See  the 
ipte  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye  upon  the  words  of  the  Car- 
linal  d'Ossat,  just  now  mentioned,  p.  74,  torn.  i.  of  the 
Cardinal  d'Ossat's  Letters,  Paris,  1698. 

2  Montaigne  would  here  give  us  to  understand,  upon  the 
|mthority  of  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  that  Pausanias's  mother 
rave  the  first  hint  of  the  punishment  that  was  to  be  inflicted 
m  her  son.  "  Pausanias  (says  this  historian)  perceiving 
hat  the  Ephori  and  some  other  Lacedaemonians  aimed  at 
pprehending  him,  got  the  start  of  them,  and  went  and  took 
anctuary  ia  Minerva's  temple  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  being 
oubtful  whether  they  ought  to  take  him  thence,  in  violation 
f  the  franchise  there,  it  is  said  that  his  own  mother  came 

•self  to  the  temple,  but  spoke  nothing,  nor  did  any  thing, 
tore  than  lay  a  piece  of  brick,  which  she  brought  with  her, 
i  a  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  which,  when  she  had  done, 
ic  returned  home.  The  Lacedaemonians,  taking  the  hint 
om  the  mother,  caused  the  gate  of  the  temple  to  be  walled 


too,  there  is  no  doubt  but  such  an  addition  will 
carry  the  husband  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason/- 

Those  sciences  that  regulate  the 
manners  of  men,  divinity  and  Divinity  and 
philosophy,  will  have  a  say  in  S^rf' 
everything.  There  is  no  action  thing, 
so  private  that  can  escape  their 
inspection  and  jurisdiction.  They  are  best 
skilled  who  themselves  can  regulate  and  control 
their  liberty  ;  and  not  be  like  women  who  are 
ready  enough  to  expose  their  persons  for  an 
amorous  embrace,  though  they  are  too  shy, 
forsooth,  to  do  so  to  the  physician,  however 
great  the  need.  Let  me,  therefore,  in  behalf 
of  these  sciences,  teach  those  husbands,  if  such 
there  be,  who  are  too  sensual,  this  lesson— that 
the  very  pleasures  they  enjoy  in  their  converse 
with  their  wives  are  reproachable,  if  immode 
rate  ;  and  that  a  licentious  and  riotous  abuse 
of  them  is  a  fault,  as  much  as  an  illicit  embrace. 
Those  immodest  tricks  and  postures  that  the 
first  ardour  suggests  to  us  in  this  affair  are  not 
only  indecently  but  prejudicially  practised  upon 
our  wives.  Let  them  at  least  learn  impudence 
from  another  hand  ;  they  are  always  apt  enough 
for  our  business,  and  I,  for  my  part,  always 
went  the  plain  way  to  work. 

Marriage  is  a  solemn  and  religious  con 
nection,  and  therefore  the  pleasure  we  extract 
thence  should  be  sober  and  serious,  and  mixed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  gravity  ;  it  should  be 
a  kind  of  discreet  and  conscientious  pleasure. 
And  the  chief  end  of  it  being  generation,  some 
make  a  question  whether,  when  men  have 
not  that  object  in  viewr,  as  when  their  wives 
are  superannuated  or  already  with  child,  it 
be  lawful  to  embrace  them.  'Tis  homicide, 
according  to  Plato  ;6  and  certain  nations  (the 
Mahometan  amongst  others)  abominate  all 
conjunction  with  women  with  child,  and  so  do 
others  with  women  in  their  courses.  Zenobia 
would  never  admit  her  husband  for  more  than 
one  encounter,  after  which  she  left  him  to  his 
own  swing  for  the  whole  time  of  her  concep 
tion,  and  not  till  after  that  would  again  receive 


up,  and  by  this  means  starved  Pausanias,  so  that  he  died 
with  hunger,  &c."  The  name  of  Pausanias's  mother  was 
Alcithea,  as  we  are  informed  by  Thucydides's  scholiast,  who 
only  says  that  it  was  reported  that  when  they  set  about 
walling  up  the  gates  of  the  chapel  in  which  Pausanias  had 
taken  refuge,  his  mother  Alcithea  laid  the  first  stone. 

3  Opinions    differ  as  to  the   truth   of  this  matter.     Livy 
thinks  he  has  good  authority  for  rejecting  it,  because  it  does 
not  appear  in  history  that  Posthumius  was  branded  with  it, 
as  Titus  Manlius  was,  about  100  years  after  his  time  ;  for  Man- 
lius  having  put  his  son  to  death  for  the  like  cause,  obtained 
the  odious  name  of  Imperiosus,  and  since  that  time  Manliana 
Imperia  has  been  used  as  a  term  to  signify  orders  that  are 
too  severe.     "  Manliana  Imperia,"   says   Livy,   "  were  not 
only  horrible  for  the  time  present,  but  of  a  bail  example  to 
posterity."     And   this   historian   makes  no  doubt  but  such 
commands  would   have  been    actually  styled  Pu.st/inmiana 
Imperia,  if  Posthumius  had  been  the  first  who  set  so  bar 
barous    an   example.      (T.  Livius,  iv.  2Q,  and  viii.  7  ) — But, 
however,  Montaigne  has  Valerius  Maxirnus  on  his  side,  who 
says  expressly  that  Posthumius  caused  his  son  to  be  put  to 
death,  ii.  76  ;  and  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  xii.  19. 

4  In  the  Gorgias. 

5  St.  Thomas    Aquinas,    Secunda   Securities,    quees.    154, 
art.  9. 

6  Laws,  viii. 
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him.     A  noble  and  worthy  example  of  conjugal  i 
continency.1     It  was  doubtless  from  some  las-  ; 
civious  poet,  and  one  that  himself  was  in  great 
distress   for  a   little  of  this    sport,   that    Plato 
borrowed    this   story  :-    that   Jupiter   was    one 
day  so  hot  upon  his  wife  that,  not  having  so 
much    patience    as   till    she    could    get    to  the 
couch,    he   threw  her  upon  the  floor,  where  the 
vehemence    of  pleasure   made    him    forget   the 
great    and    important    resolutions    he    had    but  ! 
newly  taken   with  the  rest  of  the  gods   in  his 
celestial  council,  and  to  boast  that  he   had  had 
:is   u'ood  a   bout  as  when    he   got  her   maiden 
head  unknown  to  their  parents. 

The  Kings  of  Persia  were  wont  to  invite  their 

wives   to  the  beginning   of  their 

Wives  of  the         festivals;   but,  when  the  wine  lie- 

how^releSat  8™  \°  WOrk  i]1  g°°d  eanK'f> 
their  festivals.  and  that  they  were  to  give  the 
reins  to  pleasure,  they  sent  them 
back  to  their  private  apartment,  that  they  mi(.,rht 
not  participate  of  their  immoderate  lu»t,  sending 
for  other  women  in  their  stead,  wiih  whom 
they  were  not  obliged  to  so  great  a  decorum 
and  respect.  All  pleasures,  and  all  sorts  of 
gratifications,  are  not  properly  and  fitly  con 
ferred  upon  all  sorts  of  persons.  Kpuminouda- 
ha  I  imprisoned  a  youn^  man  for  certain  de 
bauches  ;  i'elopidas  requested  he  might  be  set 
at  liberty,  which  Epaminondas  denied  to  him, 
but  granted  it  at  the  first  word  to  a  wench  of 
his,  who  made  the  same  intercession  ;  saying, 
"  That  it  was  a  gratification  due  to  such  a  one 
as  she,  but  not  to  a  captain. ":i  Sophocles  bein^ 
joint  pnrtor  with  Pericles,  seeing  a  fine  boy 
pass  by,  <k  O  !  what  a  handsome  boy  is  that," 
said  he.  ''  It  would  be  well  enough  for  any 
other  than  a  praetor,"  angered  Pericles,  "  who 
ought  not  only  to  have  his  hands,  but  his 

eyes  chaste."4  .Kiiiis  Verus,  the 
Conjugal  love  Kmperor,  answered  his  wife,  who 
accompanied  reproached  him  for  his  amours 
ttith  respect,  with  other  women, $  that  he  did 

it  upon  a  conscientious  account, 
inasmuch  as  marriage  was  a  state  of  honour 
and  dignity,  not  of  wanton  and  lascivious 
desire.'1'  And  our  ecclesiastical  history  preserves 
the  memory  of  that  woman  in  great  vein-ration 
who  parted  from  her  husband  because  she 
would  not  comply  with  his  indecent  and  inor 
dinate  desire.  In  fine,  there  is  no  so  just  and 
la\\  ful  pleasure  wherein  intemperance  and  excess 
is  not  to  be  condemned. 

15nt,  in  truth,  is  not   man   a  most   miserable 

creature  the  while  .'  It  is  scarce, 
.Man  ;i  mise-  by  his  natural  condition,  in  his 
rabic  creature,  power  to  taste  one  pleasure  pure 

and  entire  ;  and  yet  he  must  be 


contriving  doctrines  and  precepts  to  curtail  that 
little  he  has.  lie  is  not  yet  wretched  enough, 
unless  by  art  and  study  he  augments  his  own 
miser  v. 


Fortunae  misera? 


1  Trebeilius  Pollio,  Triyint.  Ti/rann.,  c.  30. 

-  Montaigne  here  laughs  at  Homer  without  thinking:  of  it, 
for  tliis  fiction  is  taken  from  the  Iliad,  xiv.  j>)4.  See  Plato  s 
Republic,  iii.  4:>3.  If  Montaitrne  had  looked  into  Homer  he 
would  not  have  Ix-cn  so  mistaken  as  he  has  been  in  some 
circumstances  of  this  ikli'air. 


"  \\'e  with  misfortune  'painst  ourselves  take  p.irt, 
And  our  own  miseries  increase  by  art." 


Human  wisdom  makes  as  ill  use  of  her  talent, 
when  she  exercises  it  in  lessening  the  number 
and  sweetness  of  those  pleasures  that  are  natu 
rally  our  due,  as  she  employs  it  favourably  and 
well  iji  artificially  disguising  and  tricking  out 
the  ills  of  life,  to  alleviate  the  sense  of  them. 
Had  I  ruled  the  roast,  I  should  have  taken  an 
other  and  more  natural,  course,  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  is  both  convenient  and  sacred,  and 
should,  peradventure,  have  been  able  to  have 
limited  it,  too  ;  notwithstanding  that  both  our 
spiritual  and  corporal  physicians,  as  by  compact 
betwixt  themselves,  can  find  no  other  \\ayto 
cure,  nor  other  remedy  for  the  iniirmities  of  the 
body  and  the  soul,  than  \\hat  is  oft-times  worse 
than  the  disease,  by  tormenting  us  more,  and 
by  addiiiir  to  our  misery  and  pain.  To  this  end 
watchinii's,  fastings  hair-shirts,  n  mote  and 
solitary  bani-hments,  perpetual  imprisonments, 
whips,  and  other  aillictions,  have  been  intro 
duced  amongst  men  :  but  so  that  they  should 
carry  a  sting  \\ith  them,  and  be  real  afflictions 
indeed  :  and  not  fall  out  so  as  it  once  did  to  one 
(Jallio,  who  lnt\inir  been  sent  an  exile  to  the 
Isle  of  Lesbo-;,  news  was  not  long  after  brought 
to  Home  that  he  there  lived  as  merry  as  the  day 
was  long;  and  that  what  had  been  enjoined 
him  tor  a  penance  turned  to  his  greatest  plea 
sure  and  satisfaction.  \\  hereupon  the  Senate 
thought  fit  to  recal  him  home  to  his  wife  and 
family,  and  confine  him  to  his  own  house,  to 
accommodate  their  punishment  to  his  feeling 
and  apprehension.''  For  to  him  whom  fasting 
would  make  more  healthful  and  more  sprightly. 
and  to  him  to  whose  palate  fish  was  more  ac 
ceptable  than  flesh,  these  would  be  no  proper  nor 
salutary  recipe  ;  no  more  than  in  the  other  sort 
of  physic,  where  the  drugs  have  no  effect  upon 
him  who  swallows  vhem  with  appetite  and  plea 
sure.  The  bitterness  of  the  potion,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  the  patient,  are  necessary  circum 
stances  to  the  operation.  The  nature  that 
would  eat  rhubarb  like  buttered  turnips,  would 
frustrate  the  use  and  virtue  of  it  ;  it  must  be 
something  to  trouble  and  disturb  the  stomach 
that  must  purge  and  cure  it.  And  here  the 
common  rule,  that  things  are  cured  by  their 
contraries,  fails ;  for  in  this,  one  ill  is  cured  by 
another. 


3  Plutarch,  Instruct,  to  those  tv/to  manc.ge  State  Affairs, 

4  Cicero,  Offic.,  i   40. 

•">  /Elian.  Spart,  t;i  ;-itd. 
6  Propertius,  iii.  ~ '.  32. 
•"  Tacitus,  Annul:,,  vi.  2. 
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This  notion  somewhat  resembles"  the  ancient 
one,  of  thinking  to  gratify  the 

mln  flesh  °l  gods  and  nature  by  massacre  and 
murder ;  an  opinion  once  uni- 


merlyin  almost     versaiiy    received    in    all     reli- 


practice  for 
merly  in  ahii( 
all  religions.  .  ,  ,.  .-. 

gions,  even  in  the  tune  of  our  la 
thers.  Amurath,  at  the  taking  of  the  Isthmus, 
immolated  six  hundred  young  Greeks  to  his 
father's  soul,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  deceased.  And  in  the  new  coun 
tries  discovered  in  this  age  of  ours,  which  are 
pure,  and  virgins  yet,  in  comparison  of  ours, 
this  practice  is  in  some  measure  every  where 

received.      All   tkeir   idols   reck 

S0thePnewiSOd       W^t'1    *mman    blood,    not  Without 

world.  D€  various  examples  of  horrid  cru 

elty.  Some  they  burn  alive,  and 
half-broiled  take  them  off  the  coals  to  tear 
out  their  hearts  and  entrails  ;  others,  even 
women,  they  flay  alive,  and  with  their  bloody 
skins  clothe  and  disguise  others.  Neither  are 
we  without  great  examples  of  constancy  and 
resolution  in  this  affair.  The  poor  souls  that 
are  to  be  sacrificed,  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 


Wonderful  >  aboilt   SOllie  da3^  .bcfore 

firmness  of          to  beg  alms  for  the  offering  of 
those  who  are      their  sacrifice,  and  present  thera- 
'ere'     selves,  singing  and  dancing  about 
witli  the  spectators,  to  the  slaughter. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Mexico, 
setting  forth  to  Fernando  Cortez  the  power  and 
|  greatness  of  their  master,  after  having  told  him 
that  he  had  thirty  vassals,  of  whom  each  was 
able  to  raise  an  hundred  thousand  fighting  men, 
and  that  he  kept  his  court  in  the  fairest  and  best 

fortified  city  under  the  sun,  added 
number  sK*  at  last,  that  he  yearly  offered  to 
licedbythe  the  gods  fifty  thousand  men.  In- 
M^xico  deed,  they  affirmed  that  he  main 

tained  a  continual  war  with  some 
potent  neighbouring  nations,  not  only  to  keep 
the  young  men  in  exercise,  but  principally  to 
have  wherewithal  to  furnish  his  sacrifices  with 
his  prisoners  of  war.  At  a  certain  town  in 

another  place,  for  the  welcome  of 
raTbyThf  the  said  Cortez,  they  sacrificed 
Americans  to  fifty  men  at  once.  I  will  tell  you 

Coneznd°  tllis   one   tale  more>  and  l  liave 

done.  Some  of  these  people  being 

beaten  by  him,  sent  to  acknowledge  him,  and 
to  treat  with  him  of  a  peace,  whose  messengers 
carried  him  three  sorts  of  presents,  which  they 
presented  in  these  terms  :  —  "  Behold,  lord,  here 
ire  five  slaves  :  if  thou  art  a  furious  god,  that 
feedest  upon  flesh  and  blood,  eat  these,  and  we 
will  bring  thee  more  ;  if  thou  art  an  affable 
'od,  behold  here  incense  and  feathers  ;  if  thou 
art  a  man,  take  these  fowls  and  these  fruits  that 
we  have  brought  thee." 


1  Plutarch,  in  vita,  c.  8. 

9  Id.,  Life  of  Fluminius,  e.  3. 

3  Livy,  xxxi.  34. 


4  Brazil,  where  he  arrived  in 
"'  In  the  Timenis. 
6  The  Black  Sea. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

OF    CANNIBALS. 

WHEN  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  invaded  Italy, 
having  viewed  and  considered  the  order  of  the 
army  the  Romans  sent  out  to  meet  him, — "  I 
know  not,"  said  he,  "what  kind  of  barbarians 
(for  so  the  Greeks  called  all  other  nations)  these 
may  be  ;  but  the  disposition  of  this  army  that  I 
see  has  nothing  of  the  barbarian  in  it."1  As 
much  said  the  Greeks  of  that  which  Flaminius 
brought  into  their  country  f  and  Philip,  be 
holding,  from  an  eminence,  the  order  and 
disposition  of  the  Roman  camp,  led  into  his 
kingdom  by  Publius  Sulpitius  Galba,  spoke  to 
the  same  effect.3  By  which  it  appears  how 
cautious  men  ought  to  be  of  taking  things  upon 
trust  from  vulgar  opinion,  and  that  we  are  to  i 
judge  by  the  eye  of  reason,  and  not  from  com 
mon  report.  I  have  long  had  a  man  in  my 
house  that  lived  ten  or  twelve 
years  in  the  new  world  discovered  Reflections  on 
in  these  latter  days,  and  in  that  S^'JJw17 
part  of  it  where  Villegaignon  world, 
landed,  which  he  called  Antar- 
tick  France.4  This  discovery  of  so  vast  a  coun 
try  seems  to  be  of  very  great  consideration  ;  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  hereafter  there  may  not 
be  another  found,  so  many  wi.-er  men  than  we 
having  been  deceived  in  this.  I  am  afraid  our 
eyes  are  bigger  than  our  bellies,  and  that  we 
have  more  curiosity  than  capacity  ;  for  we  grasp 
at  all,  but  catch  nothing  but  air. 

Plato5  brings  in  Solon,  relating  that  he  had 
heard  from  the  Priests  of  Sais,  in 
Egypt,  that  of  old,  and  before  the 
deluge,  there  was  a  great  island, 
called  Atlantis,  situate   directly  at   the  mouth 
of  the  Strait   of  Gibraltar,    which    contained 
more  ground  than  both  Africa  and  Asia  put 
together;  that  the  king^s  of  that  country,  who 
•not  only  possessed  that  isle,  but  extended  their 
dominion  so  far  into   the  continent  that  they 
had  a  country  as  large  as  Africa  to  Egypt,  and 
as  long  as  Europe  to  Tuscany,  had  attempted    i 
to  encroach  even  upon  Asia,  and  to  subjugate 
all  the  nations  that  border  upon  the  Mediter 
ranean  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Great  Gulph  ;G  and  to 
that  effect  had  over-run  all  Spain,  the  Gauls, 
and  Italy,  as  far  as  Greece,  where  the  Athenians 
stopped  the  torrent  of  their  arms:  but  some 
time  after  both  the  Athenians,  they,  and  their 
island,  were  swallowed  by  the  flood.    It  is  very 
likely  that  this  violent  eruption 
and  inundation   of  ^  water  made     SusTof  great ' 
strange  alterations  in  the  habit-     alterations  in 
able  parts  of  the  earth:  as  'tis     the  habitable 

•if        •      *  ±1     L      i  world. 

said,   for  instance,  that  the   sea 
then  cut  off  Sicily  from  Italy  ; 
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Huec  loca  vi  quondam  et  vasta  convulsa  ruina, 

Pissiluisse  ferunt,  cum  protenus  utraque  tellus 
Una  foret.1 

"  'Tis  said  those  places  by  the  o'erbearing  flood, 
Too  great  and  violent  to  be  withstood, 
Split,  and  were  thus  from  one  another  rmit, 
Which  were  before  one  solid  continent." 

Cyprus  from  Syria  ;  the  isle  of  Negropont  frfom 
the  Continent  of  Bsuotia  ;  and  elsew  here,  united 
lands  that  were  separate  before,  by  filling  up 
the  channel  betwixt  them  -with  sand  and  mud  : 

Sterilesquf  diu  palus,  apt;i([iic  remis, 
Vicinas  urlics  alit,  et  grave  sentit  anitrum  '-' 

"  W.here  once  bare  rrmigable  niarsho*,  now 
Feed  neighb'ring  cities  aiul  admit  the  plough." 

But  there  is  no  great  appearance  that  this  i-le 
was  this  new  world  so  lately  discovered  ;  for 
that  almost  touched  upon  Spain,'1  and  it  \\ere 
an  incredible  effect  of  an  inundation  to  have 
carried  so  prodigious  a  mass  above  twelve  hun 
dred  leagues  :  besides  that  our  modern  navi 
gators  have  already  almost  di-eovered  it  to  be 
no  island,  but  linn  land  and  continent,  with  the 
nast  Indies  on  the  one  side,  and  the  land  under 
the  two  poles  on  the  other  ;  or,  if  it  be  separated 
from  them,  'tis  by  so  narrow  a  strait  that  it 
never  more  deserves  the  name  of  an  island  for 
that.  It  should  seem  that,  in  this  great  body, 
there  are  two  sorts  of  motion-,  the  one  natural, 
and  the  other  febrifick,  as  there  are  in  ours. 
When  I  consider  the  impression  that  my  own 
river,  Dordoigne,  has  made,  in  my  time,  on  the 
right  bank  of  its  descent,  and  that,  in  twenty 
years,  it  has  gained  so  much,  and  undermined 
the  foundation  of  so  many  houses,  I  perceive 
it  to  be  an  extraordinary  agitation  ;  for,  had  it 
always  gone  on  at  this  rate,  or  were  hereafter  to 
do  it.  tht!  aspect  of  the  world  would  be  totally 
changed.  But  rivers  alter  in  this  respect,  some 
times  spreading  out  against  the  one  sid-e.  and 
sometimes  against  the  other,  and  sometimes 
quietly  keeping  the  channel.  I  do  not  speak 
of  sudden  inundations,  the  causes  of  which 
every  body  understands.  In  Medoe,  by  the 
sea-shore,  the  Sieur  d'Arsae,  my  brother,  had 
an  estate,  he  had  there,  buried  under  the  -amis 
which  the  sea  vomits  before  it ;  the  tops  of 
some  houses  are  yet  to  be  seen,  but  his  good 
land  is  converted  into  pitiful  barren  pasturage. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  affirm  that,  of 
late  years,  the  sea  has  driven  so  vehemently 
upon  them  that  they  have  lost  four  leagues  of 
land.  These  sands  are  her  harbingers  :  and  we 
now  see  great  heaps  of  moving  saiid  that  march 
half  a  league  before  her,  and  take  possession 
of  the  land. 

The  other  testimony  from  antiquity,  to  which 
some   would   apply   this  discovery   of  the  new 


1  SEneid,  iii.  41-4. 

2  Horace,  dc  Art.  Poet.  6,». 

3  I'iato  does  not  say  anything  of  the  sort.     The  reader  will 


world,  is  in  Aristotle ;  at  least,  if  that  little 
book  of  unheard-of  miracles  be  his.  He  there 
tells  us  that  certain  Carthaginians,  having 
crossed  the  Atlantic  sea,  without  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  sailed  a  very  long  time,  dis 
covered,  at  last,  a  great  and  fruitful  island,  all 
covered  over  with  wood,  and  watered  with 
several  broad  and  deep  rivers,  far  remote  from 
any  continent,  and  that  they,  and  others,  after 
them,  allured  by  the  pleasantness  and  fertility 
of  the  soil,  went  thither,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  began  to  plant  a  colony.  But 
the  senate  of  Carthage,  perceiving  their  people, 
by  little  and  little,  to  grow  thin,  'issued  out  an 
express  prohibition,  that  no  one,  upon  pain  of 
death,  should  transport  themselves  thither;  and 
al-o  drove  out  the  new  inhabitants,  fearing,  'tis 
said,  lest,  in  process  of  time,  they  should  so 
multiply  as  to  supplniit  themselves  and  ruin 
their  state.  But  this  relation  of  Aristotle's 
does  no  more  agree  with  our  new  found  lands 
than  the  other.  This  man  that,  I  have  is  a 
plain  ignorant  fellow,  and,  therefore,  the  more 
likely  to  tell  truth  :  for  though 
your  better-bred  sort  of  men  are  The  qualities 
much  more  curious  in  their  ob-  historian 
servation,  and  discover  a  <_rreat 
deal  more,  they  gloss  upon  it,  and,  to  <^ive 
the  greater  weight  to  what  they  deliver, 
and  allure  your  belief,  they  cannot  forbear  a 
little  to  alter  the  story.  They  never  represent 
things  to  you  simply  as  they  are,  but  rather  as 
they  appeared  to  them,  or  as  they  would  have 
them  appear  to  you,  and,  to  t^ain  the  reputation 
of  men  of  judgment,  and  the  better  to  induce 
your  faith,  are  willing  to  help  out  the  business 
with  something  more  than  is  really  true,  of 
their  own  invention.  Now,  in  this  ca-e,  we 
should  either  have  a  man  of  irreproachable 
veracity,  or  so  simple  that  lie  has  not  where 
withal  to  contrive  and  to  give  a  colour  of  truth 
to  fal>e  relations,  and  that  can  have  no  ends  in 
forging  an  untruth.  Such  a  one  is  mine  ;  and, 
besides  the  little  suspicion  the  man  lies  under, 
lie  has  divers  times  brought  me  several  seamen 
and  merchants  that,  at  the  same  time,  went 
the  same  voyage.  I  shall,  therefore,  content 
myself  with  his  information,  without  enquiring 
wliat  the  cosmographers  say  to  the  business. 
We  need  topographers  to  trace  out  to  us  the 
particular  places  where  they  have  been  ;  but 
for  having1  had  this  advantage  over  us,  to  have 
seen  the  Holy  Land,  they  would  Authors  should 
have  the  privilege,  forsooth,  to  tell  write  no  more 
us  stories  of  all  the  other  parts  of  °,n  a  »«l'Jc<* 

.  111-1  T  iii          "•    than  what  they/ 

the  world  besides.  I  would  have  •  know  of  it.  / 
every  one  write  what  he  knows,, 
and  as  much  as  he  knows,  but  no  more ;  and 
that  not  in  this  only,  but  in  all  other  subjects: 
for  such  a  person  may  have  some  particular 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  nature  of 


observe  in  the  following  passages  several  geographical 
blunders,  which  were,  doubtless,  spread  abroad  by  the  first 
travellers  in  America. 
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such  a  river,  or  such  a  fountain,  that  as  to  other 
things  knows  no  more  than  what  every  body 
does,  and  yet,  to  keep  a  clutter  with  this  little 
pittance  of    his,   will  undertake  to  write  the 
whole  body  of  physics :    a  vice  whence  many 
great  inconveniences  derive  their  original. 
Now,   to  return  to  my   subject,  I   find  that 
there  is  nothing   barbarous   and 
ShSTtlr'  savage   in    this    nation,   by   an^ 

taken  for.  thing  that  I  can  gather,  except 

ing  that  every  one  gives  the  titfiT. 
of  barbarism  to  every  tiling  that  is  not  in  use 
in  his  own  country  :  as,  indeed,  we  have  no 
other  level  of  truth  and  reason  than  the  example 
and  idea  of  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the 
place  wherein  we  live.  There  is  always  the 
perfect  religion,  there  the  perfect  government, 
there  the  perfect  every  thing.  This  nation  are 
savages,  in  the  same  way  that  we  say  fruits  are 
wild,  which  nature  produces  of  herself,  and  by 
her  own  ordinary  progress  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  we 
ought  rather  to  call  those  wild  whose  natures  we 
have  changed  by  our  artifice,  and  diverted  from 
the  common  order.  In  those,  the  genuine, 
most  useful,  arid  natural  virtues  and  properties, 
are  vigorous  and  active,  which  we  have  dege 
nerated  in  these,  by  accommodating  them  to 
the  pleasure  of  our  own  corrupted  palate.  And 
yet,  for  all  this,  our  taste  confesses  a  flavour 
and  delicacy,  excellent  even  to  emulation  of 
the  best  of  ours,  in  several  fruits  those  countries 
abound  with,  without  art  or  culture ;  nor  is  it 
reasonable  that  art  should  gain  the  point  over 
our  great  and  powerful  mother,  Nature.  We 
have  so  oppressed  her  beauty  and  the  rich 
ness  of  her  works,  by  our  inventions,  that  we 
have  almost  smothered  her;  but,  where  she 
shines  in  her  own  purity  and  proper  lustre,  she 
marvellously  baffles  and  disgraces  all  our  vain 
and  frivolous  attempts. 

Et  veniunt  hederse  sponte  sufi  melius, 
Surgit  et  in  soils  formosior  arbutus  antri ; 

Et  volucres  nullu  dulcius  arte  canunt.1 


"  Best  thrives  the  ivy  when  no  culture  spoils, 
The  strawb'ry  most  delights  in  shaded  soils  ; 
Birds,  in  wild  notes,  their  throats  harmonious  stretch 


With  greater  art  than  art  itself  can  teach. 

Our  utmost  endeavours  cannot  arrive  at  so 
much  as  to  imitate  the  nest  of  the  least  of 
birds,  its  contexture,  its  elegance,  its  conve 
nience  ;  not  so  much  as  the  web  of  a  contemptible 
spider.  "  All  things,"  says  Plato,  "  are  pro 
duced  either  by  nature,  or  by  fortune,  or  by 
art ;  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  by  the 
one,  or  the  other  of  the  former,  the  least  and 
the  most  imperfect  by  the  last."12 

These  nations  then  seem  to  me  to  be  so  far 

barbarous,  as  having  received  but 

in  what  sense      vei-y  little  form  and  fashion  from 

the  American  »  t    i 

savages  are          ar*   ancl   human   invention,    and 

barbarians.          being    consequently    not    much 

remote  from  their  original  sim- 

1  Propertius,  i.  2,  10. 

2  On  Laws,  x. 

3  Seneca,  Epist.  90.     This  quotation  only  appears  in  the 


plicity.  The  laws  of  nature  govern  them  still, 
not  as  yet  much  vitiated  with  any  mixture  of 
ours ;  nay,  in  such  purity  that  I  am  sometimes 
troubled  we  were  no  sooner  acquainted  with 
these  people,  and  that  they  were  not  discovered 
in  those  better  times,  \vhen  there  were  men 
much  more  able  to  judge  of  them  than  we  are. 
I  am  sorry  that  Lycurgus  and  Plato  had  no 
knowledge  of  them  ;  for,  to  my  apprehension, 
what  we  now  see  in  those  natives  does  not  only 
surpass  all  the1  llhaffls'  With  wiucn  the  poets 
Imvd  uJuriU'd  the  goldWi  kge7"ami  all  their 
invjgnTTons  in  feigning  u  liajipy  state  ot'  man, 
but  moreover  the  tancv,  and  even  the  wish  and 


desire"  of  philosophy  I'ts'eit 


native  Ulld 


se.  o  nave  Ull  So 
as  we  by  experience  see  to  be 
in'them,  could  never  enter  Into  their  imagimT- 
tiOTI,  1101'  could  they  ever  believe  that  "human 
socil'ty  could  have~t5cen~  maintained  with  "so 
little  artifice,  biiouid  1  tell  Plato  that  it  is  a 
nation  wherein  there  is  no  man-  , 

?   ,      fi-  -i  n     i  n     The  excellency 

ner  or  traffic,  no  Knowledge  ol     Of  their  polity  r- 

letters,  no  science  of  numbers, 
no  name  of  magistrate,  nor  political  superiority  ; 
no  use  of  service,  riches  or  poverty  ;  no  con 
tracts,  no  successions,  no  dividends,  no  pro 
perties,  no  employments,  but  those  of  leisure  ; 
no  respect  of  kindred,  but  in  common;  no 
clothing,  no  agriculture,  no  metal,  no  use  of 
corn  or  wine  ;  and  where  so  much  as  the  very 
words  that  signify  lying,  treachery,  dissimula 
tion,  avarice,  envy,  detraction,  and  pardon, 
were  never  heard  of  —  how  much  would  he  find 
his  imaginary  republic  short  of  this  perfection  ? 
Viri  a  dlis  recent  cs.3  "  Fresh  from  the  hands 
of  the  gods." 

Hos  natura  modos  primum  dedit.4 
"  These  were  the  manners  first  by  nature  taught." 

As  to  the  rest,  they  live  in  a  country  beautiful 
and  pleasant,  and  so   temperate, 
as  my  intelligence    informs   me,       thelr^hmate.  - 
that  'tis  very  rare  to  hear  of  a 
sick  person  there  ;  and  they  moreover  assure 
me  that  they  never  saw  any  of  the   natives 
either  paralytic,  blear-eyed,  toothless,  or  crooked 
with  age.     The  situation  of  their  country  is 
along  the  sea-shore,  and  enclosed  on   the  side 
towards  the  land  with  great  and   high  moun 
tains,    having    about    an   hundred   leagues  in 
breadth   between.     They  have  great  store  of 
fish  and  flesh  meat  that  have  no 
resemblance  to  ours,  which  they     Their  meals, 
eat  without   any  other  cookery     S£  bread. 
than  plain  boiling,   roasting,  or 
broiling.     The  first  that  carried  a  horse  thither, 
though  in  several  other  voyages  he   had  con 
tracted  an  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with 
them,  put  them  into  so  terrible  a  fright  at  his 
appearance  so  mounted,   that  they  killed  him 
with  their  arrows  before  they  could  come  to 
discover  who  he  wras.     Their  buildings,  which 


copy  of  the  Essays  whence  was  printed  M.  Naigeon's  edition. 
Montaigne  omitted  it  elsewhere,  probably  on  account  of  the 
the  quotation  which  immediately  follows. 
4  Virg.  Gcorg.  11.  20. 
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ore  very  long,  and  of  capacity  to  hold  two  or 
three  hundred  people,  are  made  of  the  barks  of 
tall  trees,  reared  with  one  end  upon  the  ground, 
and  leaning  against  and  supporting  one  another 
at  the  top,  like  some  of  our  barns,  of  which 
the  covering  hangs  down  to  the  very  ground, 
and  serves  for  the  side  walls.  They  have  wood 
so  hard  that  they  cleave  it  into  swords,  and 
make  grills  of  it  to  broil  their  meat.  Their 
beds  are  of  cotton,  hung  swinging  from  the 
roof,  like  our  seamen's  hammock-  ;  for  every 
one  one,  the  wives  lying  apart  from  their  hus 
bands.  Thev  rise  with  the  sun,  ami  >o  soon  as 
they  are  up  eat  for  all  day  :  for  they  have  no 
more  meals  but  that.  They  do  not  drink  then 
(as  Suidas  reports  of  some  other  people  of  the 
east,  that  never  drink  at  their  meals),  but  drink 
very  often  in  the  day,  and  sometimes  a  great 
deal.  Their  liquor  is  made  of  a  certain  root, 
and  is  as  red  as  our  claret  ;  and  this  they  never 
drink  but  hike-warm.  It  will  keep  only  two 
or  three  days,  has  a  sharp  ta-te,  is  nothing 
heady,  but  very  wholesome  to  the  stomach, 
laxative  for  strangers,  and  a  very  pleasant 
beverage  to  such  as  are  i^ed  to  it.  Instead  of 
broad  they  make  u>e  of  a  certain  white  matter, 
like  coriander  comtits  :  1  have  tasted  of  it, 
the  taste  is  sweet,  but  somewhat  insipid.  The 

whole  day  is  spent  in  dancing. 
Their  pastimes.  The  younii'  men  (_TO  a  liuntins* 

after  wild  beast-  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  one  part  of  their  women  are  em 
ployed  in  preparing  their  drink  the  while,  which 
is  their  chief  employment.  Some  of  their  old 
men  in  the  morning.  before  they  fall  to  eating, 
preach  to  the  whole  family,  walking  to  and 
fro  from  the  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other, 
several  times  repeating  the  r-ame  sentence,  till 
they  have  finished  their  round  (tor  their  houses 
are  at  least  a  hundred  yard-  lonir);  enjoining 
valour  towards  their  enemies  and  love  towards 
their  wives  are  the  two  heads  of  his  discour-e, 
never  failing,  as  a  burden,  to  put  them  in  mind 
that  'tis  to  their  wives  they  are  obliged  for 
providing  them  their  drink  warm  and  relir-hinij1. 
The  fashion  of  their  bed-,  ropes,  swords,  and 
the  wooden  bracelets,  which  they  tie  about  their 
wrists  when  they  go  to  tight,  and  of  their  great 
canes,  bored  hollow  at  one  end,  by  the  sound 
of  which  they  keep  the  cadence  of  their 
dances,  is  to  be  seen  in  several  places,  and 
amongst  others  at  my  house.  They  shave  all 
over,  and  much  more  closely  than  we,  without 
r  any  other  razor  than  one  of  wood  or  of  stone. 

They  believe  the  immortality  of 
They  believe  the  &  }  and  tl  t  t{  (j 

the  immortality      ,  '       .         „      ,,    . 

of  the  soul.     '      have  merited  well  of  the  gods  are 

lodged   in   that   part  of  heaven 

where  the  sun  rises,   and  the  accursed  in  the 


Their  priests 


}™'°  a  killd  °f  P"ests 


md  prophets,  and  prophets  that  rarely  present 

their  morality,  themselves  to  the  people,  having 

a"e  treated,  J  their    abode   in    the   mountains, 

their  prophe-  At  their  arrival  there  is  a  great 

cies  prove  false.  fcast     ftnd     golemn     assembly    ot 


many  villages  made,  that  is,  all  the  neigh 
bouring  families,  for  every  house,  as  I  have 
described  it,  makes  a  village,  and  are  about  a 
French  league  distant  from  one  another.  This 
prophet  declaims  to  them  in  public,  exhorting 
them  to  virtue  and  their  duty:  but  all  their 
ethics  consist  in  these  two  articles — resolution 
in  war  and  affection  to  their  wives.  He  also 
prophesies  to  them  events  to  come,  and  the 
issues  they  are  to  expect  from  their  enterjirizes, 
prompts  them  to,  or  diverts  them  from,  war. 
Hut  let  him  look  to't  ;  for  if  he  fail  in  his 
divination,  and  anything  happen  otherwise 
than  he  has  foretold,  he  is  cut  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  if  he  be  caught  and  condemned  for  a 
fal-e  prophet  ;  and  for  that  reason,  if  any  of 
them  finds  him-elf  mi-taken,  he  is  no  more  to 
be  heard  of.  Divination  is  a  gift  of  God. 
therefore  to  abuse  it  ought  to  be  a  punishable 
imposture.  Amongst  the  Scythians,  when 
their  diviners  tailed  in  the  pro- 
mi-ed  effect,  they  were  laid,  False  prophets 
bound  hand  and  loot,  upon  carts  Scythians th* 
laden  with  firewood,  and  drawn 
with  oxen,  on  which  they  were  burnt  to  death.1 
Such  as  only  meddle  with  thing-  subject  to  the 
conduct  of  human  capacity  are  excusable  in 
doing  the  best  they  can  :  but  those  other  sort 
of  people  that  ci/me  to  delude  us  with  assu- 
rancts  of  an  extraordinary  faculty  beyond  our 
understanding,  ought  they  not  to  be  punished 
for  the  temerity  of  their  imposture,  when  they 
do  not  make  good  the  effect  of  their  promise  ? 

They  have;  wars  with  the  nations  that  live 
farther  within  the  main  land,,  beyond  their 
mountains,  to  which  they  -40  naked,  and  with 
out  other  arms  than  their  hows  and  wooden 
swords,  pointed  at  one  end  like  the  head  of  a 
javelin.  The  obstinacy  of  their  battles  is 
wonderful  :  they  never  end  without  great  effu 
sion  of  blood  ;  for  as  to  running  away,  or  fear, 
they  know  not  what  it  is.  Kvery  one  for  a 
trophy  brings  home  the  head  of  an  enemy  he 
has  killed,  which  he  fixes  over  the  door  of  his 
house.  After  having  a  long  time 
treated  their  prisoners  verv  well,  Tllpy  eat  their 
and  given  them  all  the  luxuries  l\\]°nCTS'  and 
they  can  think  of,  Lie  to  whom 
the  prisoner  belongs  invites  a  great  assembly  of 
his  kindred  and  friends,  who  being  come,  he 
ties  a  rope  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  prisoner, 
of  which  at  a  distance,  out  of  his  reach,  he 
holds  the  one  end  himself,  and  gives  to  the 
friend  he  loves  best  the  other  arm,  to  hold  after 
the  same  manner ;  which  being  done,  they  two, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  assembly,  dispatch 
him  with  their  swords.  After  that  they  roast 
him,  eat  him  amongst  them,  and  send  some 
chops  to  their  absent  friends ;  which  never 
theless  they  do  not  do,  as  some  think,  for 
nourishment,  as  the  Scythians  anciently  did, 
but  as  a  representation  of  an  extreme  revenge,  - 
as  will  immediately  appear.  Having  observed 


'   Herod,  iv.  69. 
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the  Portuguese,  who  were  in  league  with  their 
enemies,  to  inflict  another  sort  of  death  upon 
any  of  them  they  took  prisoners,  which  was  to 
set  them  up  to  the  girdle  in  the  earth,  to  shoot 
at  the  remaining  part  till  it  was  stuck  full  of 
arrows,  and  then  to  hang  them ;  they  who 
thought  those  people  of  the  other  world  (as 
men  who  had  sown  the  knowledge  of  a  great 
many  vices  amongst  their  neighbours,  and  were 
much  greater  masters  in  all  kind  of  malignity 
than  they,)/lid  not  exercise  this  sort  of  revenge 
without  reason,  and  that  it  must  needs  be  more 
painful  than  theirs,  began  to  leave  their  old 
way  and  to  follow  this.  I  am  not  sorry  that 
we  should  here  take  notice  of  the  barbarous 
horror  of  so  cruel  an  act,  but  that,  seeing  so 
clearly  into  their  faults,  we  should  be  so  blind 
to  our  own.  I  conceive  there  is  more  barbarity 
in  eating  a  man  alive  than  when  he  is  dead  ; 
in  tearing  a  body  that  is  yet  perfectly  sentient 
limb  from  limb,  by  racks  and  torments,  in  roast 
ing  it  by  degrees,  causing  it  to  be  bit  and 
worried  by  dogs  and  swine  (as  we  have  not 
only  read,  but  lately  seen,  not  amongst  invete 
rate  and  mortal  enemies,  but  amongst  neighbours 
and  fellow-citizens,  and,  what  is  worse,  under 
colour  of  piety  and  religion),  than  to  roast  and 
eat  him  after  Tie  is  dead. 

Chrysippus1  and  Zeno,  chiefs  of  the  Stoic 
sect,  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  harm 
in  making  use  of  our  dead  carcases,  in  what 
kind  soever,  for  our  necessity,  and  in  feeding 
upon  them  too  ;  as  our  ancestors,  who,  being 
besieged  by  Caesar  in  the  city  of  Alexia,  resolved 
to  sustain  the  famine  of  the  siege  with  the  bodies 
of  their  old  men,  women,  and  other  persons, 
who  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms. 

Vascones  (fama  est)  alimentis  talibus  usi, 
Produxere  ananas. 2 

"  The  Gascons  once,  the  story  yet  is  rife, 
With  such  dire  aliment  sustained  their  life." 

And  the  physicians  make  no  scruple  of  employ 
ing  it  to  all  sorts  of  use,  either  to  apply  it  out 
wardly,  or  to  give  it  inwardly  for  the  health  of 
the  patient.  But  there  never  was  any  opinion 
so  irregular  as  to  excuse  treachery,  disloyalty, 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  which  are  our  familiar 
vices.  We  may,  then,  well  call  these  people 
/Wbarous,  in  respect  to  the  rules  of  reason  ;  but 
not  in  respect  to  ourselves,  who,  in  all  sorts  of 

barbarity,  exceed  them.  Their 
The  sav.tges  of  wars  are  throughout  noble  and 
iaTaltTra've-y  generous,  and  carry  as  much  ex- 
iioijic  manner,  cuse  and  fair  pretence  as  this 

human  malady  is  capable  of; 
having  with  them  no  other  foundation  than  the 
sole  jealousy  of  valour.  Their  disputes  are  not 
fcav_Jjj&,..CjQJii^^t^  those  they 

already  possess  being  so  fruitful  by  nature  as  to 
supply  them,  without  labour  or  concern,  with 
all  things  necessary,  in  such  abundance  that 


1  Laertius,  in  vita. 


2  Juvenal,  xv.  93. 


tk£'.r  modera' 


All  that  they 
get  is  glory  by 
any  victory 
over  their 
neighbours. 


they  have   no  need  to  enlarge  their  borders. 
And  they  are 

this,  mS& 

as    their    natur 


al    nerossivios   re- 

£m£g:  all  beyond  that  is  superfluous  to  them. 
Men  of  the  same  age  generally  call  one  another 
brothers,  those  who  are  younger,  . 
sons  and  daughters,  and  the  old  ™  SSoffi 
men  are  fathers  to  all.  These 
leave  to  their  heirs  in  common  this  full  posses 
sion  of  goods,  without  any  manner  of  division, 
or  other  title  than  what  nature  bestows  upon 
her  creatures  in  bringing  them  into  the  world. 
If  their  neighbours  pass  the  mountains,  and 
come  to  attack  them,  and  obtain  a  victory,  ail 
the  victors  gain  by  it  is  glory 
only,  and  the  advantage  of  having 
proved  themselves  the  better  in 
valour  and  virtue  :  for  they  never 
meddle  with  the  goods  of  the  con 
quered,  but  presently  return  into  their  own 
country,  where  they  have  no  want  of  any  ne 
cessary  ;  nor  of  this  greatest  of  all  goods,  to 
know  how  to  enjoy  their  condition  happily,  and 
to  be  content.  And  these  in  turn  do  the  same. 
They  demand  of  their  prisoners  no  other  ransom 
than  acknowledgment  that  they  are  overcome. 
But  there  is  not  one  found  in  an  age  that  will 
not  rather  choose  to  die  than  make  such  a  con 
cession  5  or  either  by  word  or  look  recede  from 
the  grandeur  of  an  invincible  courage.  There 
is  not  a  man  amongst  them  who  had  not  rather 
be  killed  and  eaten,  than  so  much  as  to  open  his 
mouth  to  entreat  he  may  not.  They  use  them 
with  all  liberality  and  freedom,  to  the  end  their 
lives  may  be  so  much  the  dearer  to  them  ;  but 
frequently  entertain  them  withal  with  menaces 
of  their  approaching  death,  of  the  torments  they 
are  to  sutler,  of  the  preparations  that  are  making 
in  order  to  it,  of  the  mangling  their  limbs,  and 
of  the  feast  that  is  to  be  made,  where  their 
carcase  is  to  be  the  only  dish.  All  which  they 
do  to  no  other  end  but  only  to  extort  some 
gentle  or  submissive  \vord  from  them,  or  to 
frighten  them  so  as  to  make  them  run  away  :  so 
that  they  may  obtain  this  advantage,  that  they 
had  terrified  them,  and  that  their  constancy  was 
shaken.  And  indeed,  if  rightly  taken,  it  is  in 
this  point  only  that  a  true  victory  consists. 

Victoria  nulla  est, 
Quam  quse  confessos  animo  quoque  subjugat  hostes.3 

•'  No  victory's  so  true  and  so  complete, 

As  when  the  vanquish'd  own  their  just  defeat." 

The  Hungarians,  a  very  warlike  people, 
never  pursued  their  point  farther  than  to  reduce 
the  enemy  to  their  discretion  ;  for,  having 
forced  this  confession  from  them,  they  let  them 
go  without  injury  or  ransom,  excepting,  at  the 
most,  to  make  them  engage  their  word  never  to 
bear  arms  against  them  again.  We  get  several 
advantages  over  our  enemies  that  are  borrowed, 


3  Claudian,  De  Sexto  Consul.  Honorii,  248. 
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What  consti 
tutes  the  true 
merit  of  a  man, 
and  his  supe 
riority  over  his 
fi'llow-crcu- 
tures. 


and  not  truly  our  own  :  'tis  the  quality  of  a 
porter,  and  no  effect  of  valour,  to  have  stronger 
arms  and  legs;  'tis  a  dead  and  spiritless  quality 
to  draw  up  well ;  'tis  a  stroke  of  fortune  to 
make  our  enemy  stumble,  or  to  dazzle  him  with 
the  light  of  the  sun;  'tis  a  trick  of  science  and 
art,  which  may  happen  in  any  cowardly  block 
head,  to  be  a  good  fencer.  The 
estimation  and  value  of  a  man 
consist  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
will :  there  his  true  honour  lives. 
Valour  is  stability,  not  of  legs  and 
arms,  but  of  the  courage  and  the 
soul  ;  it  does  not  lie  in  the  good 
ness  of  our  horse,  or  of  our  arms,  but  in  our 
selves,  lie  that  falls,  firm  in  his  courage,  —  N/ 
succiderit ,  <lc  (ji'int  [HK/nat  ;'  <%  If  his  le^s  fail 
him.  fights  upon  his  knees;"  he  who,  despite 
the  danger  of  death  near  at  hand,  abates  nothing 
of  his  assurance  ;  who,  dying,  does  yet  dart  at 
his  enemy  a  fierce  and  disdainful  look,  is  over 
come,  not  by  us,  but  by  fortune  :  he  is  killed, 
not  conquered  ;  the  most  valiant-  are,  sometimes 

the  most  unfortunate.  There  are 
Defeats  that  i  ,.  ,  i 

arf  more  mcri-  some  deteats  more  triumphant 
torious  than  than  victories.  Those  four  sister- 
victOTiesteSt  victories,  the  fairest  the  sun  ever 

beheld,  of  Salamis,  Platea,  My- 
cale.,  and  Sicily,  never  opposed  all  their  united 
glories  to  the  single,  glory  of  the  discomfiture 
of  King  Leonidas  and  his  heroes  at  the  Pas-  of 
Thermopylae.  Who  ever  ran  with  a  more  glo 
rious  desire  and  LTreater  ambition  to  the  win 
ning,  than  the  Captain  Ischolai  to  the  certain 
loss  of  a  battle  .'  Whoever  set  about  with  more 
ingenuity  and  eagerness  to  secure  his  safety 
than  he  did  to  assure  his  ruin  .'  lie  was  ordered 
to  defend  a  certain  pass  of  Peloponnesus  against 
the  Arcadians,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
place  and  the  inequality  of  forces,  finding  it 
utterly  impossible  tor  him  to  do,  and  seeing 
clearly  that  all  who  presented  themselves  to  the 
enemy  must  certainly  be  left  upon  the  place  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  reputing  it  unworthy 
of  his  own  virtue  and  magnanimity,  and  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  name,  to  fail  in  his  duty,  he 
chose  a  mean  betwixt  these  two  extremes,  after 
this  manner  :  the  youngest  and  most  active  of 
his  men  he  preserved  for  the  service  and  defence 
of  their  country,  and  therefore  sent  them  back  ; 
and  with  the  rest,  whose  loss  would  be  of  less 
consideration,  he  resolved  to  make  good  the 
pass,  and,  with  the  death  of  them,  to  make  the 
enemy  buy  their  entry  as  dear  as  possibly  he 
could.  And  so  it  fell  out ;  for,  being  presently 
encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  Arcadians,  after 
having  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
lie  and  his  men  were  all  cut  in  pieces.3  Is 
there  any  trophy  dedicated  to  conquerors  which 
is  not  much  more  due  to  those  who  were  thus 
overcome  ?  The  part  that  true  conquering  has 


to  play  lies  in  the  encounter,  not  in  the  coming 
off;  the  honour  of  valour  consists  in  righting, 
not  in  subduing. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.     These  prisoners 
are   so   far   from  discovering   the 
least  weakness  for  all  the  terrors     The  constancy 
can  be  represented  to  them,  that,     iS^eTS" 

\  on   the  contrary,  during1  the  two     prisoners. 

;  or  three  months  that  they  are 
kept,  they  always  appear  with  a  cheerful  coun 
tenance  ;  importune  their  masters  to  make  haste 
to  bring  them  to  the  test ;  det'v,  rail  at  them, 
and  reproach  them  with  cowardice,  and  the 
number  of  battles  they  have  lost  against  those 
of  their  country.  1  have  a  song 
made  by  one  of  these  prisoners,  The  martial 
wherein  he  bids  them  come  all  ^ava'^pl 
and  dine  upon  him,  and  welcome,  s.mers. 
for  they  shall  withal  eat  their 
own  fathers  and  grandfathers,  whose  flesh  has 
served  to  feed  and  nourish  him.  ''  These 
muscles,"  say-  he,  "this  flesh,  and  these  veins, 
are  your  own.  1'oor  fools  that  you  are,  you 
little  think  that  the  substance  of  your  ancestors' 
limbs  is  here  \  et  :  taste  it  well,  and  you  \\ill 
find  in  it  the  relish  of  your  own  Mesh."  In 
which  sonir  there  is  to  be  observed  an  invention 
that  smacks  nothing  of  the  barbarian.  Those 
that  paint  these  people  d\  inn'  after  this  manner, 
represent  the  prisoner  spitting  in  the  lace  of  his 
executioners,  and  making  at  them  a  wr\  mouth. 
And  'tis  most  certain  that,  to  the  very  last 
•jasp,  they  never  cease  to  brave  and  det'v  them 
both  in  word  and  gesture.  In  plain  truth,  these 
men  are  very  savage  in  comparison  of  us.  for, 
of  necessity,  they  must  either  be  absolutely  so, 
or  else  we  are  savages  ;  for  there  is  a  vast  dif 
ference  betwixt  their  manners  and  ours. 

The    men    there   have   several  wives,  and   so 
much  the  greater  number  by  how 

much  thev  have  the  greater  repu-     The  wivcs  of 
,,.          ,.    •         ,  i    -^    •  the  Cannibals, 

tation   tor  valour,  and   it    is    one     -j-)ie  n;lture  Of 

very  remarkable  virtue  their  their  jealousy, 
women  have,  that  the  same  en 
deavours  our  wives  jealously  use  to  hinder  and 
divert  us  from  the  friendship  and  familiarity  of 
other  women,  these  employ  to  acquire  it  for 
their  husbands  ;  being,  above  all  things,  solici 
tous  of  their  husbands' honour,  'tis  their chiefest 
care  to  procure  for  him  the  most  companions 
in  his  affections  they  can,  forasmuch  as  it  is  a 
testimony  of  their  husbands'  valour.  Ours  will 
cry  out  that  'tis  monstrous  :  it  is  not  so  ;  'tis  a 
truly  matrimonial  virtue,  though  of  the  highest 
form.  In  the  Bible,  Sarah,  Leah,  and  Rachel, 
and  the  wives  of  Jacob,  gave  the  most  beautiful 
of  their  handmaids  to  their  husbands ;  Livia 
promoted  the  appetites  of  Augustus  to  her  own 
prejudice  ;  and  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  King 
Dejotarus,  not  only  gave  up  a  fair  young  maid 
that  served  her,  to  her  husband's  embraces,  but, 


1  Seneca,   de    Prot'id.,   c.    2. 
ctdfrit. 

2  Seacca,  DC  C-jnst.  Sap.  c. 


The    text    has     etiam   si 


3  Diodorus  Sic.,  xv.  7;  where  the  action  of  Ischolas  is 
compared  to  that  of  King  Leonidas,  which  Montaigne  extols 
above  the  most  celebrated  victories. 
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V  love  song 
of  theirs. 


What  some  of 
the  savages 

ho  came  to 
Prance  thought 
of  our  man 
ners. 


moreover,  carefully  brought  up  the  children  he 
iad  by  her,  and  assisted  them  in  the  succession 
to  their  father's  crown.1 

And,  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  all  this 
s  done  by  a  simple  and  servile  observance  of 
their  common  practice,  or  by  any  authoritative 
mpression  of  their  ancient  custom,  without 
udgment  or  reason,  or,  from  having  a  soul  so 
tupid  that  it  cannot  contrive  what  else  to  do, 
'  must  here  give  you  some  touches  of  their 
sufficiency  in  point  of  understanding.  Besides 
what  I  repeated  to  you  before,  which  was  one 
of  their  songs  of  war,  I  have  another,  a  love- 
song,  that  begins  thus :  "  Stay, 
adder,  stay,  that,  by  thy  pattern, 
my  sister  may  draw  the  fashion 
and.  work  of  a  rich  belt  I  would  present  to  my 
jeloved  ;  so  may  thy  beauty  and  the  excellent 
order  of  thy  scales  be  for  ever  preferred  before  all 
other  serpents."  The  first  couplet  is  the  burthen 
of  the  song.  Now  I  have  conversed  enough 
with  poetry  to  judge  thus  much  :  that  not  only 
there  is  nothing  barbarous  in  this  composition, 
jut,  moreover,  that  it  is  perfectly  anacreontic. " 
[ndeed,  their  language  is  soft,  of  a  pleasing 
accent,  and  something  bordering  upon  the  Greek 
terminations.  Three  of  these 
people,  not  foreseeing  how  dear 
their  knowledge  of  the  corrup 
tions  of  this  part  of  the  world 
will,  one  day,  cost  their  happi 
ness  and  repose,  and  that  the 
effect  of  this  commerce  will  be  their  ruin  ; 
which,  I  suppose,  is  in  a  very  fair  way  (mise 
rable  men,  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded 
with  desire  of  novelty,  and  to  have  left  the 
serenity  of  their  own  heaven  to  come  so  far  to 
gaze  at  ours  !),  Avent  to  Rouen,  at  the  time  that 
the  late  King  Charles  the  Ninth  was  there. 
The  king  himself  talked  to  them  a  good  while, 
and  they  were  made  to  see  our  fashions,  our 
pomp,  and  the  form  of  a  great  city ;  after 
which  some  one  asked  their  opinion,  and  would 
know  of  them,  what  of  all  the  things  they  had 
seen  they  found  most  to  be  admired  ?  To  which 
they  made  answer,  three  things,  of  which  T 
have  forgot  the  third,  and  am  vexed  at  it,  but 
two  I  yet  remember.  They  said  that,  in  the 
first  place,  they  thought  it  very  strange  that  so 
many  tall  men  wearing  beards,  strong  and  well 
armed,  who  were  about  the  king  ('tis  like,  they 
meant  the  Swiss  of  the  guard),  should  submit 
to  obey  a  child,  and  that  they  did  not  rather 
choose  out  one  amongst  themselves  to  command : 
secondly,  (they  have  a  way  of  speaking  in  their 
language,  to  call  men  the  half  of  one  another,) 
that  they  had  observed  that  there  were,  amongst 
us,  men  full  and  crammed  with  all  manner  of 
luxuries,  whilst,  in  the  mean  time,  their  halves 
were  begging  at  their  doors,  lean  and  half- 
starved  with  hunger  and  poverty  ;  and  thought 
it  strange  that  these  necessitous  halves  were 
able  to  suffer  so  great  an  inequality  and  injus 
tice,  and  that  they  did  not  take  the  others  by 


the  throats,  or  set  fire  to  their  houses.  I  talked 
to  one  of  them  a  long  while,  but  I  had  an 
interpreter,  who  followed  so  ill,  and  whose 
stupidity  kept  him  from  understanding  my 
questions  so  almost  entirely  that 
I  could  get  nothing  out  of  him  of  ofnsthf  sava°°s 
any  moment.  Asking  him  what  to  Montaigne." 
advantage  he  reaped  from  the 
superiority  he  had  amongst  his  own  people— 
for  he  was  a  captain,  and  our  mariners  called 
him  king, — he  told  me,  to  march  at  the  head  of 
them  to  war  ;  and  demanding  of  him,  farther, 
how  many  men  he  had  to  follow  him  ?  he 
shewed  me  a  space  of  ground,  to  signify  as 
many  as  could  march  in  such  a  compass  ;  which 
might  be  four  or  five  thousand  men ;  and, 
putting  the  question  to  him,  whether  or  no  hi 
authority  expired  with  the  war?  he  told  me  ! 
this  remained  ;  that  when  he  went  to  visit  the 
villages  in  his  dependancy,  they  cleared  him 
_paths  through  the  thick  of  their  woods,  through 
which  he  might  pass  at  his  ease.  All  this  does 
"not  sound  very  ill,  but  then,  forsooth,  they 
wear  no  breeches. 


Plutarch,  Virtuous  deeds  of  women. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THAT    A     MAN     IS     SOBERLY     TO     JUDGE     OF 
DIVINE    ORDINANCES. 

THINGS  unknown  are  the  principal  and  true 

field  of  imposture,  forasmuch  as, 

in     the    first    place,    their   very     The  subjects  of 

.     *,         ',  ,.J       imposture. 

strangeness  lends  them  credit ; 
and,  moreover,  by  not  being  subjected  to  our 
ordinary  reason,  they  deprive  us  of  the  means 
to  question  and  dispute  them.  On  which 
account,  says  Plato,2  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
satisfy  the  hearers,  when  speaking  of  the  nature 
of  the  gods,  than  of  the  nature  of  men,  because 
the  ignorance  of  the  auditory  affords  a  fair  and 
large  career,  and  all  manner  of  liberty  in  the 
handling  of  recondite  things  ;  and  thence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  nothing  is  so  firmly  believed 
as  what  we  least  know  :  nor  any  people  so 
confident  as  those  who  entertain  us  with  fables, 
such  as  your  alchymists,  judicial  astrologers, 
fortune-tellers,  physicians,  and  id  genus  omne. 
To  whom  I  could,  willingly,  if  I  durst,  join  a 
set  of  people  that  take  upon  them  to  interpret 
and  controul  the  designs  of  God  himself,  making 
a  business  of  finding  out  the  cause  of  every 
accident,  and  of  prying  into  the  secrets  of  the 
divine  will,  there  to  discover  the  incomprehen 
sible  motives  of  his  works.  And  although  the 
variety  and  the  continual  discordance  of  events 
throw  them  from  corner  to  corner,  and  toss 
them  from  east  to  west,  yet  do  they  still  persist 
in  their  vain  inquisition,  and,  with  the  same 
pencil,  paint  black  and  white.  In  a  nation  of 
the  Indies,  there  is  this  commendable  custom, 
that  when  any  thing  befalls  them  amiss  in  any 


2  Critias. 
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encounter  or  battle,  they  publicly  ask  pardon 
of  the  sun,  who  is  their  (rod,  a?  having  com 
mitted  an  unjust  action,  always  imputing  their 
good  or  evil  fortune  to  the  divine  justice,  and 
to  that  submitting  their  own  judgment  and 
reason.  'Tis  enough  tor  a  Chris- 
Xo  authority  tian  to  believe  tliat  all  things 

ran  he  ascribed       ronu.  from  God,   to    receive    them 
to  our  religion  .   ,  ,  ,     ,  r      i  • 

from  events.         with      acknowledgment     ot      his 

divine  and  inscrutable  wisdom, 
and  thankfully  to  accept  and  receive  them 
with  what  face  soever  they  may  present  them 
selves.  But  I  do  not  approve  of  what  I  see  in 
use,  that  is,  to  seek  to  conform  and  support  our 
religion  by  the  prosperity  of  our  enterprise:-. 
Our  belief  has  other  foundation  enough  without 
going  about  to  authorise  it  by  events  ;  for  the 
people  bein<_r  accustomed  to  such  arguments  as 
these,  so  plausible,  and  so  titled  to  their  own 
taste,  it  is  to  be  feared  lest,  when  they  fail  of 
success,  they  should  also  stagger  in  their  faith. 
As  in  the  war,  wherein  we  are  now  engaged, 
upon  the  account  of  religion,  those  who  had 
the  better  in  the  affair  of  Rochelabeille,1  making 
great  brags  of  that  success,  as  an  infallible 
approbation  of  their  cause,  when  tln-y  came 
afterwards  to  excuse  their  misfortunes  ot'  .Jarnac 
and  Moncontour,"  'twas  by  saying  they  \\erc 
fatherly  scourges  and  corrections  ;  if  they  have 
not  a  people  wholly  at  their  mercy,  they  make 
it  manifestly  enough  to  appear  what  it  is  to 
take  two  sorts  of  t^rist  out  of  the  same  sack, 
and  with  the  same  mouth  to  blow  hot  and  cold. 
It  were  better  to  posse-s  the  vulgar  with  the 
solid  and  real  foundations  of  truth.  Twas  a 
brave  naval  battle  that  was  trained  a  leu- 
months  since,  against  the  Turks,  under  the 
command  of  Don  ,lohn  of  Austria  ;:(  but  it  lias 
also  pleased  (iod,  at  other  times,  to  let  us  sec 
as  great  victories  at  our  own  expense.  In  tine, 
'tis  a  hard  matter  to  reduce  divine  things  to  our 
balance  without  losing  a  great  deal  of  the 
weight.  And  he  that  would  take  upon  him  to 
give  a  reason  why  Arius  and  his  Pope  Leo,  the 
principal  heads  of  that  heresy,  should  die  at 
different  times,  of  such  similar  and  such  strange 
deaths  (for  bein<_r  withdrawn  from  the  disputa 
tion  by  a  disorder  of  the  bowels,  they  both  of 
them  suddenly  gave  up  the  ghost  upon  the  close- 
stool'1),  and  would  aggravate  this  divine  ven 
geance  by  the  circumstances  of  the  place  ; 
might  as  well  add  the  death  of  Heliogabalus, 
who  was  also  slain  in  a  house  of  office.5  But 

what  then 7.  Inpneus  was  involved 
The  pood  or  jn  the  same  fortune  ;  God  being 

ml  nUop™?f        P^Ccl  to  sllCW  US  that  the    good 

either  of  their       have  something  else  to  hope  tor; 
merit  or  anj  j.jie  wickej  something  else  to 

demerit.  ,,  ,  in  i 

fear,  than  the  fortunes  and  mis 
fortunes  of  this  world  :  he  manages  and  applies 
them  according  to  his  own  secret  will  and 


pleasure,  and  deprives  us  of  the  means  foolishly 
to  make  our  own  profit.  And  those  people  both 
abuse  themselves  and  ns  who  will  pretend  to 
dive  into  these  mysteries  by  the  strength  of 
human  reason.  They  never  give  one  hit  that 
they  do  not  receive  two  for  it;  of  which  St. 
Angustin  gives  a  very  great  proof  upon  his 
adversaries.  'Tis  a  conflict  that  is  more  decided 
by  strength  of  memory  than  the  force  of  reason. 
We  are  to  content  ourselves  with  the  light  it 
pleases  the  sun  to  communicate  to  us  by  his 
rays,  and  lie  who  will  lift  up  his  eyes  to  take  in 
a  greater,  let  him  not  think  it  strange  if,  for 
the  reward  of  his  presumption,  he  there  lose 
his  si(_rht.  (>///'*  hominum  yxilcst  scire  consU'mni 
!)<'/!  Aiif-  tjiih  potent  coi/ifarc,  quid  relit 
DUIII'DI us!"  "Who  amongst  men  can  know 
the  counsel  of  God  .'  Or  who  can  think  what 
the  will  of  the  Lord  is  .'"' 


C II  APT  EH     XXXII. 

THAT    WF.    AUK    To     AVOID     1'LF.A  S I '  K  F.S    EVKN 

AT  TII  i:   i:\ri;  v<i;  OF   LIT:-;. 

I  HAVK,  long  au'o.  observed  most  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient-;  to  concur  in  this,  that 
it  i>  hiu'h  time  to  die  when  there  is  more  ill 
than  good  in  living,  and  that  to  preserve  life, 
to  our  own  torment  and  inconvenience,  is 
contrary  to  the  very  laws  of  nature,  as  these 
old  lines  instruct  us  : 


• '  A  jrroat  skirmish  that  had  like  to  have  caused  a  general 
battle  betwixt  the  troops  of  the  Admiral  dc  Coligny,  and 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  May,  1569. 

2  These   battles  were  won  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  first 
iu  March,  and  the  last  in  October,  l,r>69. 

3  In  the  Gulph  of  Lepanto,  /th  October,  1571. 


Death  then  is  happy,  when  to  live  is  pain." 

But  to  push  this  contempt  of  death  so  far  as 
to  employ  it  to  the  removing  our  thoughts  from 
the  coveting  of  honour?,  riches,  dignities,  and 
other  favours,  and  goods  of  fortune,  as  we  call 
them,  as  if  reason  had  not  sufficient  to  do  to 
persuade  us  to  avoid  them  without  adding  this 
new  charge  I  had  never  seen  it  either  enjoined 
or  practised,  till  this  passage  of  Seneca  fell  into 
my  hands;  who,  advising  Lucilius,  a  man  of 
great  power  and  authority  about  the  Emperor, 
to  alter  his  voluptuous  and  magnificent  way  of 
living,  and  to  retire  himself  from  this  worldly 
vanity  and  ambition,  to  some  solitary,  quiet, 
and  philosophical  lite,  and  the  other  alleging 
some  difficulties:  "I  am  of  opinion,"  says 
he,8  "either  that  you  leave  fclmt  life  or  life 
itself;  but  I  would  advise  thee  to  the  gentler 
way,  and  to  untie,  rather  than  to  break, 
the  knot  thou  hast  ill  knit,  provided  that,  if 
it  be  not  otherwise  to  be  untied,  thou  reso 
lutely  break  it.  There  is  no  man  so  great  a 

4  Athanasius,  Epist.  nd  Serapion. 

5  /Elian.  Lamp,  in  vita. 

6  Wisdom,  iv.  13. 

"  Stolueus,  Serin.  20. 
F  Epist.  22. 
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coward  that  had  not  rather  once  fall  than  be 
always  falling-."  I  should  have  found  this 
counsel  conformable  enough  to  the  stoical  rough 
ness  ;  but  it  appears  the  more  strange  for  being 
borrowed  from  Epicurus,  who  writes  the  same 
thing  upon  the  like  occasion  to  Idomeneus. 
And  I  think  I  have  observed  something  like  it, 
but  with  Christian  moderation,  amongst  our 
own  people-  St.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poictiers, 
that  famous  enemy  of  the  Arian  heresy,  being 
in  Syria,  had  intelligence  thither  sent  him  that 
Abra,  his  only  daughter,  whom  he  left  at  home 
under  the  eye  and  tuition  of  her  mother,  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  greatest  nobleman 
of  the  country,  as  being  a  virgin  virtuously 
brought  Tip,  fair,  rich,  and  in  the  flower  of  her 
age.  Whereupon  he  writ  to  her  (as  it  appears 
upon  record)  that  she  should  remove  her  affec 
tion  from  all  the  pleasures  and  advantages 
proposed  unto  her ;  for  he  had  in  his  travels 
found  out  a  much  greater  and  more  worthy 
fortune  for  her,  a  husband  of  much  greater 
power  and  magnificence,  that  would  present 
her  with  robes  and  jewels  of  inestimable  value  : 
wherein  his  design  was  to  dispossess  her  of  the 
appetite  and  use  of  worldly  delights,  to  join 
her  wholly  to  God.  But  the  nearest  and  most 
certain  way  to  this  being,  as  he  conceived,  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  he  never  ceased,  by  vows, 
prayers,  and  orisons,  to  beg  of  the  Almighty 
that  he  would  please  to  call  her  out  of  this 
world,  and  to  take  her  to  himself;  as  accord 
ingly  it  came  to  pass  ;  for  soon  after  his  return 
she  died,  at  which  he  expressed  a  singular  joy. 
This  seems  to  outdo  the  others,  forasmuch  as  he 
applies  himself  to  this  means  in  the  first  instance, 
which  they  only  take  subsidiarily,  and,  besides, 
it  was  towards  his  only  daughter.  But  I  will 
not  omit  the  latter  end  of  this  story,  though  it 
be  from  my  purpose.  St.  Hilary's  wife,  having 
understood  from  him  how7  the  death  of  their 
daughter  was  brought  about  by  his  desire  and 
design,  and  how  much  happier  she  was,  to  be 
removed  out  of  this  world  than  to  have  stayed 
in  it,  conceived  so  lively  an  apprehension  of  the 
eternal  and  heavenly  beatitude  that  she  begged 
of  her  husband  with  the  extremest  importunity 
to  do  as  much  for  her  ;  and  God,  at  their  joint 
request,  shortly  after  calling  her  to  him,  it  was 
a  death  embraced  on  both  sides  with  singular 
content. 


1  The  word  fortune,  so  often  used  by  Montaigne,  and 
sometimes  in  passages  where  he  might  have  employed  the 
word  prunidence,  was  censured  by  the  docteurs  moiiies,  who 
examined  the  Essays  daring  the  author's  stay  in  Rome,  in 
1581.  (See  his  Journey  in  Italy.)  In  countries  subject  to  the 
Inquisition,  at  Rome  especially,  it  was  forbidden  to  say 
fatum  or  fata.  An  author  having  occasion  to  use  the  word", 
printed  it  fact  a,  but  in  the  errata  put  "  for  facta,  read 
fata."  And  similar  stratagems  were  more  than  once  resorted 
to.  Thus  the  Protestant  Daniel  Heinsius,  sending  forth  in 
that  city  a  work  in  which  he  spoke  of  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
called  him  in  the  text,  Ecclesice  Caput,  but,  in  the  errata, 
Ecclesiee  Romance  Caput.  It  would  seem  that  the  censor 
ship  of  books  was  not  always  exercised  by  persons  of  much 
ability.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  says,  that  Naudams  himself  told 
him  that  in  a  work  which  he  wished  to  print  at  Rome,  and 
which  contained  these  words,  Virgo  fata  eat,  the  Inquisitor 
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THAT    FORTUNE1    IS    OFTENTIMES    OBSERVED 
TO    ACT    BY    THE    RULE    OF    REASON. 

THE  inconstancy  of  the  various  motions  of  for 
tune  may  reasonably  make  us  expect  she  should 
present  us  with  all  sorts  of  faces.  Can  there  be 
a  more  express  act  of  justice  than  this  ?  The 
Duke  of  Valentinois,  having  resolved  to  poison 
Cardinal  Adrian  Corneto,  with  whom  his  father, 
Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  and  himself,  were  to 
sup  in  the  Vatican,  sent  before  a  bottle  of  poi 
soned  wine,  with  strict  order  to  the  butler  to 
keep  it  very  safe.  The  Pope  being  come  before 
his  son,  and  calling  for  drink,  the  butler,  sup 
posing  this  wine  had  only  been  so  strictly 
recommended  to  his  care  upon  the  account  of 
its  excellence,  presented  it  immediately  to  the 
Pope,  and  the  Duke  himself,  coming  in  pre 
sently  after,  and  being  confident  that  they  had 
not  meddled  with  his  bottle,  took  also  his  cup  ; 
so  that  the  father  died  immediately  upon  the 
spot,  and  the  son,  after  having  been  long  tor 
mented  with  sickness,  was  reserved  to  another 
and  a  worse  fortune.2  Sometimes  she  seems  to 
play  upon  us  just  in  the  nick  of 
an  affair.  Monsieur  d'Estree,  at  Fortune  seems 
that  ti  me  standard-bearer  to  Mon-  IJJfSth  u°s- 
sieur  de  Vendosme,  and  Monsieur 
de  Liques,  lieutenant  to  the  Duke  of  _ Ascot's 
troop,  being  both  suitors  to  the  Sieur  de 
Founguesselles's  sister,3  though  of  different  par 
ties  (as  it  oft  falls  out  amongst  frontier  neigh 
bours),  the  Sieur  de  Liques  carried  her;  but 
on  the  same  day  he  was  married,  and,  which 
was  worse,  before  he  went  to  bed  to  his  wife, 
the  bridegroom  having  a  mind  to  break  a  lance 
in  honour  of  his  new  bride,  went  out  to  skir 
mish  near  St.  Omers,  where  the  Sieur  d'Estree 
proving  the  stronger,  took  him  prisoner  ;  and, 
the  more  to  illustrate  his  victory,  the  lady 
herself  was  fain 

Conjugis  ant£  concta  novi  dimittere  collum, 

Quam  veniens  una  atque  altera  rursus  hyems, 
Noctibus  in  longis  avidum  saturasset  amorem,4 

"  Of  her  fair  arms,  the  am'rons  ring  to  break, 
Which  clung  so  fast  to  her  new  spouse's  neck, 
Ere  of  two  winters  many  a  friendly  night 
Had  sated  her  love's  greedy  appetite," 


noted  in  the  margin,  Propositio  hccretica;  nnm  non  datur 
FATUM.  The  prohibition  was  so  closely  carried  in  force 
that  Addison,  in  his  Travels  in  Italy,  tells  us  he  was  much 
amused  at  reading,  at  the  head  of  an  opera-bill,  the  follow 
ing  : "  PROTESTA.  Le  Voci,  Fato,  Deita,  Destino,  e  simili, 

che  per  eniro  questo  dramma  troverai,  son  messe  per  i.-- 
cherzo  poetico,  e  non  per  sentimento  vero,  credendo  sempre 
in  tutto  quello,  che  crede  et  comanda  santa  madre  Chiesa." 
Montaigne  justifies  himself,  in  chap.  Ivi.  of  this  work,  for 
having  used  some  of  these  prohibited  words,  verba  indisci- 
plinata,  as  he  calls  them  ;  it  would  seem,  from  the  old 
editions,  that  he  did  not  put  forth  this  sort  of  apology  till 
after  his  return  from  Rome. 

2  In  1503.     Guicdardini,  vi. 

3  Or  rather  Fouqucrolles.  See  Mem.  of  Mart,  du  Beiltiy,  ii. 
*  Catullus,  Lxviii.  81. 
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to  request  him  of  courtesy  to  deliver  up  his 
prisoner  to  her,  as  he  accordingly  did  :  the 
gentlemen  of  France  never  denying  anything 
to  the  ladies.  Does  this  not  seem  a  master 
stroke  :  Constantine,  the  son  of  Helen,  founded 
the  empire  of  Constantinople  ;  and  so  many 
ages  after,  Constantine,  the  sou  of  Helen,  put 
an  end  to  it. 

Sometimes  she  is  pleased  to  emulate  our 
miracles.  We  are  told  that  King  Clovis  be 
sieging  Angouleme,  the  walls  fell  down  of 
themselves  by  divine  favour.  And  Honchet 
has  it  from  some  author,  that  King  Robert, 
having  sat  down  before  a  city,  and  being  stolen 
away  from  the  siege  to  keep  the  feast  of  Saint 
Aignan  at  Orleans ;  as  he  was  in  devotion 
at  a  certain  point  of  the  mass,  the  walls  of  the 
beleaguered  city,  without  any  effort  of  the 
besiegers,  fell  down  in  ruins.  But  she  did 
quite  contrary  in  our  Milan  war  ;  for  Captain 
Reuse  laying  siege  to  the  city  of  Arona,1  and 
having  carried  a  mine  under  a  great  parcel  of 
the  wall,  the  mine  being  sprung,  the  wall  was 
lifted  from  its  base,  but  dropped  down  again 
nevertheless  whole  and  entire,  and  so  exactly 
upon  its  foundation  that  the  besieged  suffered 
no  inconvenience  by  that  attempt. 

Sometimes  she  plays   the   doctor.     Jason  of 
Phereiis  being  given  over  by  the 
Fortune  some-      physicians,  by  reason  of  a  despe- 
doctor.  rate    imposthume   in    his    breast, 

having  a  mind  to  rid  himself  of 
his  pain,  by  death  at  least,  in  a  battle  threw 
himself  desperately  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  where  he  was  so  fortunately  wounded 
quite  through  the  body  that  the  imposthume 
broke,  and  he  was  perfectly  cured.-  Did  slit; 
not  also  excel  the  painter  Proto- 
Sometimes  she  genes  ill  his  art  .'  who  having 
"rt  ;up<  finished  the  picture  of  a  dog,  quite 

tired  and  out  of  breath,  in  all  the 
other  parts  excellently  well  to  his  own  liking, 
but  not  being  able  to  express  as  he  would  the 
slaver  and  foam  that  should  come  out  of  his 
mouth,  vexed  and  angry  at  his  work,  he  took 
his  spunge,  which  by  cleaning  his  brushes  had 
imbibed  several  sorts  of  colours,  and  threw  it 
in  a  rage  against  the  picture,  with  an  intent 
utterly  to  efface  it ;  when  fortune  guiding  the 
sponge  to  hit  just  upon  the  mouth  of  the  dog, 
it  there  performed  what  all  his  art  was  not  able 
to  do.;<  Does  she  not  sometimes 
and  sometimes  direct  our  councils  and  correct 
our  counsels.  them  ?  Isabella,  Queen  of  Eng 
land,  being  to  sail  from  Zealand 
into  her  own  kingdom,4  with  an  army  in  favour 
of  her  son  against  her  husband,  had  been  lost 
had  she  come  into  the  port  she  intended,  being 
there  laid  wait  for  by  the  enemy  •  but  fortune, 


1  On  the  Lago  Maggiore.     Mt-m.  of  Mart,  du  Bellay,  ii 

2  Pliny,    Nat.    Hist.    vii.    50.       Valerius    Maximus,    who 
mentions  this  accident,  i.  g.  in  Externis,  represents  the  fact 
in  a  manner  still  more  miraculous  ;  for  he   says   that  Jason 
received   this   important  service   fiom  an  assassin.     Seneca 
ascribes  this  accident  to  the  same  c.iuse.      De  Benef.,  ii.  ig. 


against  her  will,  threw  her  into  another  haven, 
where  she  landed  in  safety.  And  he  of  old  who, 
throwing  a  stone  at  a  dog,  hit  and  killed  lib 
mother-in-law,  had  he  not  reason  to  pronounce 
this  verse  :  — 


"  fortune  ha<  more  judgment  than  we." 

leete/'  had  engaged  with  two  soldiers  to 
kill  Timoleon  at  Adrano  in  Sicily,  she  surpasses 
These  eho-e  their  time  to  do  it,  the  rule.i  of  1m- 
\\hen  he  was  assisting  at  a  sacri-  U)an  Pru(ience 
lice,  and,  thrusting  into  the  crowd,  as  they 
were  making  signs  to  one  another,  that  now 
was  a  fit  time  to  do  their  business,  in  steps  a 
third,  \\lio  with  a  sword  takes  one  ot  them 
full  drive  on  the  head,  lays  him  dead  upon 
the  place,  and  runs  away.  \Vhich  the  other 
seeing,  and  concluding  himself  discovered  and 
lost,  he  runs  to  the  altar  and  begs  for  mercy, 
promi-iii'j;  to  di-cover  the  whole  truth,  which 
as  he  was  doiii'j;.  and  laying  open  the  whole 
conspiracy,  behold  the  third  man,  who,  being 
apprehended,  was  as  a  murder. T  thrust  and 
hauled  by  the  people  through  the  crowd  towards 
Timoleon  and  other  the  most  eminent  persons 
of  the  a-r-embly,  before  whom  being  brought  he 
cried  out  for  pardon,  pleaded  that  he  had  justly 
slain  his  father's  murderer;  which  lie  also 
proved  upon  the  place,  by  sufficient  witnesses, 
whom  his  good  fortune  very  opportunely  sup 
plied  him  withal,  that  his  father  was  really 
killed  in  the  city  of  the  Leontines  by  that  very 
man  on  whom  he  had  taken  his  revenue  ;  he 
was  presently  awarded  ten  attic  mime,  for 
having  had  the  good  fortune,  in  designing  to 
revenue  the  death  of  his  father,  to  preserve  the 
lite  of  the  common  father  of  Sicily.  Thus  for 
tune,  in  her  conduct,  surpasses  all  the  rules  of 
human  prudence.  But,  to  conclude,  is  there 
not  a  direct  application  of  her  favour,  bounty, 
and  piety,  manifestly  discovered  in  this  action  ? 
Ignatius  the  father  and  Ignatius 
the  son  being  proscribed  by  the  A  father  and 

.    .      ,.  ,7  i        i  "  sou  proscribed, 

triumviri  ot  Konie,  resolved  upon     c]ie  together, 
this  generous  act  of  mutual  kind-     by  a  special 
ness,  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  one     J^™1"   of  for' 
another,   and   by   that  means  to 
frustrate  and  defeat  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrants; 
and  accordingly,  with  their  swords  drawn,  ran 
full  drive  one  upon  another,  where  fortune  so 
guided  the  points  that  they  made  two  equally 
mortal    wounds,     affording    withal    so    much 
honour  to  so   brave  a  friendship,  as  to  leave 
them  just  strength   enough  to  draw  out  their 
bloody  swords,   that  they  might  have  liberty 
to  embrace  one  another  in  this  dying  condition, 
with  so  close  an  embrace  that  the  executioners 
cut  oft'  both  their  heads  at  once,  leaving  the 


3  Pliny,  Nat.  Hi.it.  xxxv.  10. 

4  In  13-26.     Mem.  of  Froissart. 

5  Menander. 

6  He  was  a  Sicilian,  born  at  Syracuse,  that  aimed  to  op 
press  the  liberty  of  his  country,  of  which  Timoleon  was  the 
protector.     Plutarch,  Life  of  Timoleon,  7. 
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bodies  still  fast  linked  together  in  this  nobh 
knot,  and  their  wounds  joined,  affectionately 
sucking  in  the  last  blood  and  remainder  of  the 
lives  of  one  another.1 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

OF  ONE  DEFECT  IN  OUR  GOVERNMENT. 

MY  late  father,  who,  for  a  man  that  had  no 
other  advantages  than  experience  only,  and  his 
own  natural  parts,  was  of  a  very  clear  judg 
ment,  formerly  told  me  that  he 
The  project  of  Once  had  thoughts  of  endeavour- 

an  olfice  of  •  i  i  • 

agency.  ln»    to   introduce    tins    practice, 

thai  there  might  be  in  every  town 
a  certain  place  assigned,  to  which  such  as 
stood  in  need  of  any  thing  might  repair,  and 
have  their  business  entered  by  an  officer  ap 
pointed  for  that  purpose.  As,  for  example,  I 
want  to  sell  pearls ;  I  want  to  buy  pearls ; 
such  a  one  wants  company  to  go  to  Paris ; 
such  a  one  enquires  for  a  servant  of  such  a 
quality  ;  such  a  one  for  a  master  ;  such  a  one 
for  such  an  artificer  ;  some  for  one  thing,  some 
for  another,  every  one  according  to  what  he 
wants.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  these  mutual 
advertisements  would  be  of  no  contemptible 
advantage  to  the  public  business;  for  there  are, 
every  day,  conditions  that  seek  after  one 
another,  and  for  want  of  knowing  one  another's 
occasions,  leave  men  in  very  great  necessity. 
I  hear,  to  the  great  shame  of  the 
Ie\ethrn'ofrable  age  we  live  in,  that  in  our  very 
Giraldus  and  sight  two  most  excellent  men  for 
Castalio.  learning  died  so  poor  that  they 

had  scarce  bread  to  put  in  their 
mouths,  Lilius  Gregorius  Giraldus,2  in  Italy, 
and  Sebastianus  Castalio,:<  in  Germany.  And  I 
believe  there  are  a  thousand  men  would  have 
invited  them  into  their  families,  on  advanta 
geous  conditions,  or  have  relieved  them  where 
they  were,  had  they  known  their  wants.  The 
world  is  not  so  generally  corrupted  but  that  I 
know  a  man  that  would  heartily  wish  the  estate 
his  ancestors  have  left  him  might  be  employed, 
so  long  as  it  shall  please  fortune  to  give  him 
leave  to  enjoy  it,  to  secure  remarkable  persons 
of  any  kind,  whom  misfortune  sometimes  per 
secutes  to  the  last  degree,  from  the  danger  of 
necessity  ;  and,  at  least,  place  them  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  must  be  very  hard  to  please 
if  they  were  not  contented.  My  father,  in  his 
domestic  government,  had  this  order  (which  I 

know  how  to  commend  but  by  no 
The  laudable        means  imitate),  that  besides   the 
ervedT          day-book     or     register    of     the 
Montaigne's        household     affairs,     where     the 
father.  small   accounts,    payments,    and 

disbursements,     which     do    not 

1  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civil,  iv. 

«  Born  at  Fepara,  1439,  died  there  1552.  His  works,  of 
which  the  principal  are  a  History  of  the  Gods,  and  Dialogues 
on  the  Poets,  were  published  by  Jensius,  at  Leyden  1696. 


require  a  special  hand,  were  entered,  and  which 
a  bailiff  always  had  in  custody  ;  he  ordered  him 
whom  he  kept  to  write  for  him,  to  keep  a 
journal,  and  in  it  to  set  down  all  the  remarkable 
occurrences,  and,  day  by  day,  the  memoirs  of 
the  affairs  of  his  house  ;  very  pleasant  to  look 
over  when  time  begins  to  wear  things  out  of 
memory,  and  very  useful  sometimes  to  put  us 
out  of  doubt,  when  such  a  thing  was  begun, 
when  ended,  what  courses  were  debated  on, 
what  concluded;  our  voyages,  absences,  mar 
riages,  and  deaths,  the  reception  of  good  or  ill 
news,  the  change  of  principal  servants,  and  the 
like.  An  ancient  custom  which  I  think  it 
would  not  be  amiss  for  every  one  to  revive  in 
his  own  house  ;  and  I  did  very  foolishly  in 
neglecting  it. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

OF    THE    CUSTOM    OF    WEARING    CLOTHES. 

WHATEVER  I  shall  say  upon  this  subject,  I 
must,  of  necessity',  invade  some 
of  the  bounds  of  custom,  so  careful  ™  ^0™e 
has  she  been  to  shut  up  all  the  of  some  nations 
avenues.  I  was  discussing  with  to  %°  stark 
myself,  in  this  shivering  season, 
whether  the  fashion  of  going  naked,  in  those 
nations  lately  discovered,  is  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  hot  temperature  of  the  air,  as  we 
say  of  the  Moors  and  Indians,  or  whether  it 
was  the  original  fashion  of  mankind.  Men  of 
understanding,  forasmuch  as  all  things  under 
the  sun,  as  Holy  Writ  declares,  arc  subject  to 
the  same  laws,  have  been  wont,  in  such  consi 
derations  as  these,  where  we  are  to  distinguish 
the  natural  l-aws  from  those  of  man's  invention, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  general  polity  of  the 
world,  where  there  can  be  nothing  counterfeited. 
Now,  all  other  creatures  being  sufficiently 
furnished  with  all  things  necessary  for  the 
support  of  their  being,  without  needle  and 
thread,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  we  only 
should  be  brought  into  the  world  in  a  defective 
and  indigent  condition,  and  in  such  a  state  as 
cannot  subsist  without  foreign  assistance ;  and 
iherefore  it  is  that  I  believe  that,  as  plants, 
:rees,  and  animals,  and  all  things  that  have 
ife,  are  seen  to  be,  by  nature,  sufficiently 
clothed  and  covered  to  defend  them  from  the 
njuries  of  weather, 

Proptereaqne  fere  res  omnes,  aut  corio  sunt, 
Aut  seta,  aut  conchis,  aut  callo,  aut  cortice  tectte.4 
"And,  therefore,  shells,  or  rinds,  or  films,  inclose, 
Or  skin,  or  hair,  on  ev'ry  body  grows," 

o  were  we  :  but  as  those  who,  by  artificial 
ight,  put  out  that  of  the  day,  so  we,  by  bor- 
owed  forms  and  fashions,  have  destroyed  our 
>wn.  And  'tis  plain  enough  to  be  seen  that 

3  A  native   of    Dauphiny,    born   1515,  died   1563,     He  is 
rincipally  known   by  his    Latin   version  of  the  Bible,   in 
-liich  he  affects  to  use  only  the  Ciceronian  style  of  language. 

4  Lucretius,  iv.  Q36. 
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'tis  custom  only  which  renders  that  impossible 
that  otherwise  is  nothing  so;  for,  of  those 
nations  who  have  no  manner  of  knowledge  of 
clothing,  some  are  situated  under  the  same  tem 
perature  that  we  are.  and  some  in  much  colder 
climates.  And,  besides,  our  most  tender  parts 
are  always  exposed  to  the  air.  as  the  eye-, 
mouth,  nose,  and  ears;  and  our  countrv  fel 
lows,  like  our  ancestors,  u-o  with  their  breasts 
open.  I  lad  we  been  born  with  a.  nece--itv 
upon  us  of  wearing  petticoats  and  breech.  <, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  nature  would  have  forti 
fied  those  parts  she  intended  should  be  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  seasons  with  a  thicker  skin, 
as  she  has  done  the  linkers'  ends  ;md  the  soles 
of  the  feet.  And  wh\  should  this  seem  hard 
to  believe  .'  I  observe  much  greater  distance1 
betwixt  my  mode  of  dress  and  that  of  one  of 
our  country  peasants,  than  betwixt  his  and  a 
man  that  has  no  other  covering  but  his  skin. 
How  many  men,  especially  in  Turkey,  go 
naked  merely  upon  account  of  de\otion.' 
Somebody,  I  forget  who,  asked  a  be^ar, 
whom  he  saw  in  his  shirt,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  as  brisk  and  frolic  as  he  who  goes 
muffled  up  to  the  o;ir>  in  furs,  how  he  was  able 
to  endure  to  u'o  so.'  "Sir,"  said  the  fellow, 
"yon  go  with  your  face  bare;  1  am  all  face." 
The  Italians  have  a  story  of  the  Duke  of 
Florence's  fool,  whom  his  master  asking  how, 
being  so  thin  clad,  he  \\  as  able  to  support  the 
cold,  when  he,  himself,  warm  wrapt  up  as  he 
was,  was  hardly  able  to  do  it  .'  "  Why,"  i 
replied  the  fool,  '-  use  my  receipt  ;  put  on  all 
the  '-lothes  yon  have  at  once,  as  1  do,  and  j 
you'll  feel  no  more  cold  than  I.''  Kinn'  Mas- 
sinissa,  to  an  extreme  old  age,  could  never  be 
prevailed  upon  to  go  with  his  head  covered,  how 
cold,  stormy,  or  rainy  soever  the  weather  mi^ht 
be.1  Y\  hich  also  is  reported  of  the  Kmperor 
Severn*.  Herodotus  tells  us-  that,  in  the  bat 
tles  fought  betwixt  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Persians,  it  Mas  observed,  both  bv  himself  and 
others,  that  of  those  who  wen,1  left  dead  upon  ' 
the  place,  the  heads  of  the  Ivjyptians  were 
found  to  be,  without  comparison,  harder  than 
those  of  the  Persians,  by  reason  that  the  last 
had  gone  with  their  heads  always  covered  from 
their  inlancy.  first,  with  biggins,  and  then  with 
turbans,  and  the  others  always  shaved  and  bare. 
And  King  Agesilaus  continued  to  a  decrepid 
age,  to  wear  always  the  fame  clothes  in  winter 
that  he  did  in  summer.3  C;esnr,  says  Suetonius, 
marched  always  at  the  head  of  his  army,  for 
the  most  part  on  foot,  with  his  head  ban?, 'whe 
ther  it  was  rain  or  sun-shine,  and  as  much  is  i 
said  of  Hannibal, 

Turn  veKticc  nudo, 
Excipere  insanos  imbres,  ccelique  ruinam.4 


11 1:  Iii.s  hare  lie  id  to  furious  show'rs, 
liiiil  or  rain  in  torrems  on  it  pours." 

A  Venetian,  who  has  long  lived  in  Pegu, 
and  is  lately  returned  thence,  writes,  that  the 
men  and  women  of  that  kingdom,  though  thev 
cover  the  rest  of  their  persons,  go  always  hare' 
loot,  and  ride  so  too.  And  Plato  does  very 
earnestly  ad\i-e,  for  the  health  of  the  whol'e 
body,  to  give  the  he  id  and  the  feet  no  other 
clothing  thai;  \\hat  nature  has  bestowed.  He 
v.  horn  the  Pol.--  have  elected  for  their  kiniV 
siuee  ours  left  them,  who  is  indeed  one  of  the 
u'l'eate-t  princes  of  this  a  ire.  never  wears  anv 
L'lo\es,  and  for  winter,  or  whatever  weather 
may  come,  ne\er  wears  any  other  cap  abroad 
than  the  same  he  vear.-  at  hoim,1.  \\hereas,  1 
cannot  endure  to  <.';o  unbuttoned  or  loose,  our 
neighbouring  labourers  \\onld  think  themselves 
in  chains  it'  tin  v  were  so  braced.  \arro  is  of 
opinion  that  when  it  was  ordained  we  should  be 
bare  in  the  pre-eiiee  of  tee  ( iods,  and  before  the 
magistrate,  it  v/as  rather  so  ordered  upon  the 
H'oiv  ot  health,  and  to  inure  n-  to  the  injuries  of 
weather,  than  upon  the  aeeount  of  revcrenciv'' 
Ami  since1  \\  (,•  are  now  talking  of  cold,  and  are 
-Frenchmen,  used  to  triek  ourselves  out  in  many 
colours,  (not  I  myself,  for  I  seldom  wear  other 
than  black  or  v.hite,  in  imitation  of  my  father,) 
lit  us  add  another  story  of  ('aptain  Martin  du 
P-ellay,  \\hoallirms,  that  in  the  joui-ney  through 
Luxemburg',  he  saw  such  a  great  frost  that 
the  muiiiiion-wiiH!  was  cut  with  hatchets  and 
wedges,  delivered  out  to  the  soldiers  bv  weight, 
and  carried  auay  in  baskets:7  and  Ovid, 

Nnii:i(|iic'  cir.isist'int  funiiam  scrvrnfia  tc-^tii1 

\'i:iu,  IHJC  !.;u;>t;i  men,  bed  data  lru>ta,  bilmnt.H 

"  Tlie  uinc 

Stript  of  its  cask,  retains  the  figure  still. 
Nor  do  they  drauirhts.  but  crusts  of  I'.ucchus,  swill." 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Lake  Mu'otis,  the  frosts 
are  so  severe  that  in  the  very  same  place  where 
Mithridates's  lieutenant  had  fought  the  encm^ 
dry-foot,  and  <j;iven  them  a  defeat,  the  summer 
following  he  also  obtained  over  them  a  naval 
victory.9  The  Romans  fought  at  a  very  irreat 
disadvantage  in  the  engagement  they  had  with 
the  Carthaginians  near  Placentia,  by  reason 
that  they  went  to  the  charge  with  their  blood 
congealed,  and  their  limbs  numbed  with  cold,10 
whereas  Hannibal  had  caused  great  fires  to  be 
made  through  his  cam])  to  warm  his  soldiers, 
and  oil  to  be  distributed  amongst  them,  to  the 
end  that,  anointing  themselves,  they  might 
render  their  nerves  more  supple  and  active,  and 
fortify  the  pores  against  the  violence  of  the  air, 
and  free/ing  wind  that  then  raged.  The  retreat 
the  Greeks  made  from  Babylon  into  their  own 
country  is  famous  for  the  difficulties  and  cala 
mities  they  had  to  overcome.  Of  which  this 


1  Cicero,  De  Senect.  c.  10. 

2  Hook  iii. 

3  Plutarch,  in  Vita 

1  Silius  Italicus,  i.  2oO. 
*  Stephen  Bathory. 
(l  Pliny,  Nat.  Hii't.  xxviii.   1. 

7  In    1543.      Mi-m.    <!<•   Mart.   tin.    JlcUnii.    x.  —Philip    d( 
Comines,  apeaking  of  such  cold  weather  in   hi-s  limn  \I  idy, 


in  the  principality  of  Lietre,  says,  that  the  wine  was  in  like 
manner  frozen  in  their  pipes,  and  that  it  was  du?  out,  and 
cut  into  the  form  of  wedges,  and  so  carried  oli"  by  jycntlemen 
in  hats  or  baskets,  ii.  1  i. 

*  Ovid,  Trist.,  iii.  10.  23. 

9  Strabo,  vii. 
'"  Livy,  xxi.  5-1. 
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was  one,  that  being:  encountered 
revages  made  *n  tne  mountains  of  Armenia, 
by  snow,  in  the  with  a  horrible  storm  of  snow, 
mountains  of  t]ley  jost  ^11  knowledge  of  the 

Armenia.  ,       ,.      , 

country,  and  of  the  ways,  and 
being  shut  up,  were  a  day  and  a  nigfit  without 
eating  or  drinking,  most  of  their  cattle  dead, 
many  of  themselves  starved  dead,  several 
struck  blind  with  the  driving  and  glittering 
of  the  snow,  many  of  them  maimed  in  their 
fingers  and  toes,  and  many  stiff  and  motionless 
with  the  extremity  of  the  cold,  who  yet 

had  their  understanding  entire.1 
Fruit  trees  Alexander  saw  a  nation  where 

SI1* '       th°y  bury  the  fruit  trees  in  win- 

ter,  to  defend  them  from  the 
frost,2  and  we  also  may  see  the  same.  But 

concerning  clothes,  the  King  of 
Sn'ufMeSo  Mexico  changed  his  apparel  four 
changed  his  times  a  day,  and  never  put  them 
•  on  more,  employing  those  he  left 
off,  in  his  continual  liberalities  and  rewards  5 
nor  was  either  pot,  dish,  or  other  utensil  of  his 
kitchen  or  table  ever  served  up  to  him  twice. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

OF    CATO    THE    YOUNGER. 

I  AM  not  guilty  of  the  common  error  of  judging 
another  by  myself.  I  easily  believe  that  in  an 
other's  humour  which  is  contrary  to  my  own : 
and  though  I  find  myself  engaged  to  one  cer 
tain  form,  I  do  not  oblige  others  to  it,  as  many 
do,  but  believe  and  apprehend  a  thousand  dif 
ferent  ways  of  living;  and,  contrary  to  most 
men,  more  easily  admit  of  differences  than 
uniformity  amongst  us.  I,  as  frankly  as  any 
one  would  have  me,  discharge  a  man  from  my 
humours  and  principles,  and  consider  him  simply 
as  he  is,  without  reference  to  myself,  taking  him 
according  to  his  own  particular  model.  Though 

I  am  not  continent  myself,  I  nevertheless  sin 
cerely  approve  of  the  continency  of  the  Feuillans 
and  the  Capuchins,  and  highly  commend  their 
way  of  living.     I  insinuate  myself  very  well 
bv  imagination  into  their  place,  and  love  and 
honour  them  the  more  for  being  other  than  I  am 
myself.     I  very  much  desire  that  we  may  be 
judged  every  man   by  himself,  and  would  not 
be   drawn   into   the  consequences  of  common 
examples.     My  weakness   does   nothing  alter 
the  esteem  I  ought  to  have  of  the  force  and 
vigour  of  those  who  deserve  it.     Sunt  qui  nihil 
suadent  quam  quod  se  iinituri  posse  cotifiduut* 

II  There  are  those  who  persuade  nothing  but 
what  they  believe  they  can  imitate  themselves." 
Crawling  upon  the  slime  of  the  earth,  I  do  not, 
for  all  that,  the  less  observe  in  the  clouds  the 
inimitable  height  of  some  heroic  souls.     'Tis  a 


1  Xenophon,  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  iv.  5. 

2  Quintal  Curtius,  vii.  3. 

3  Cicero,  Be  Orut.,  c.  /. 

4  Horace,  Epist.  i.  6,  31. 


great  deal  for  me  to  have  my  judgment  regular 
and  right,  even  though  the  effects  cannot  be  so, 
and  to  maintain  this  sovereign  power  at  least 
free  from  corruption  :  'tis  something  to  have 
my  will  right  and  good  when  my  legs  fail  me. 
This  age  wherein  we  live,  in  our  part  of  the 
world  at  least,  is  grown  so  stupid  that  not  only 
the  exercise,  but  the  very  imagination  of  virtue 
is  defective,  and  seems  to  be  nothing  but  college 
jargon. 

Virtutem.  verba  putant,  ut  lucum  ligna.1 

"  Words  finely  couch'd  these  men  for  virtue  take, 
As  if  each  wood  a  sacred  grove  couk1  make." 

Quam  vereri  debercnt,  eiiam  si  percipcre  mm 
possent.6     "Which  they  ought   to  reverence, 
though  they  cannot  comprehend."    "fis  a  mere 
gew-gaw  to  hang  in  a  cabinet,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  tongue  as  on  the  tip  of  the 
ear,  for  ornament  only.     There     Vicious  mo- 
are  no  more  virtuous  actions  ex-     ti^e  esswice^f 
tant,  and  those  actions  that  carry     virtue. 
a  shew  of  virtue  have  yet  nothing 
of  its  essence;  for 'tis  profit,  glory,  fear  and 
custom,  and  other  such  like  foreign  causes,  are 
the  incentives  to  produce  them.     Our  justice 
also,  our  valour  and  good  offices,  may  be  called 
so  too  in  respect  to  others,  and  according  to  the 
face  they  appear  with  to  the  public ;  but  in  the 
doer  it  can  by  no   means  be   virtue,  because 
there  is  another  end  proposed,  another  moving- 
cause.     Now,  virtue  owns  nothing  to  be  her's 
but  what  is  done  by  herself,  and  for  herself, 
alone.     In   that   great  battle  of 
Plateea,  which  the  Greeks,  under     Why  the  Spar- 
the  command  of  Pausanias,  ob-     tans  refused  the 

-» r       i       •  ',     ,  reward  of  va- 

tamed  against Mardoni us  and  the     lourtoaperson 
Persians,  the  conquerors,  accord-     w.h°  signalized 
ing  to   their  custom,  coming  to     mosHn  a* bat- 
divide  amongst  them  the  glory  of    tie. 
the  exploit,  they  assigned  to  the 
Spartan  nation  the  pre-eminence  of  valour  in 
this  engagement.     The  Spartans,  great  judges 
of  bravery,  when  they  came  to    determine    to 
what  particular  man  of  their  nation  the  honour 
was  due  of  having  best  behaved  himself  upon 
this  occasion,  found   that  Aristodemus  had,  of 
all  others,  hazarded  his  person  with  the  greatest 
courage  ;  but  they  did  not,  however,  allow  him 
any  prize  or  reward,  by  reason  that  his  valour 
had  been  incited  by  a  desire  to  clear  his  reputa 
tion  from  the  reproach  of  his  miscarriage  at  the 
affair  of  Thermopylae,  and,  with  a  desire  to  die 
bravely,  to  wipe  oft'  that  former  blemish.6     Our 
judgments  are  yet  sick,  and  obey  the  humour 
of  our  depraved  manners.    I  observe  most  of  the 
wits  of  these  times  exercise  their 
ingenuity    in     endeavouring     to     Many  people 
blemish  and  darken  the  glory  of    SVhetT*" 
the  greatest  and  most  generous     blest  deeds  of 
actions   of  former  ages,  putting     the  ancients, 
one  vile  interpretation  or  another 


5  Cicero,   Tusc.  Qua;.,  i.  2.     Montaigne   applies  to  virtue 
I'hat  Cicero  here  says  of  philosophy,  and  of  those  who  pre- 
ume  to  find  fault  with  it. 

6  Nepos,  Life  of  Pausanias.     Herod,  ix. 
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>ntaiKrne  arts 
te  contrary, 
I  why. 


I  upon  them  all,  and  forging  and  supposing  vain 
!  causes  and  motives  for  them.  A  mighty  fine 
I  subtlety  indeed!  Give  me  the  greatest  and 
purest  action  that  ever  the  day  beheld,  and  I 
will  furnish  a  hundred  plausible  vicious  motives 
to  obscure  it.  (Jod  knows,  whoever  will  stretch 
them  out  to  the  full,  what  diversity  of  images 
our  internal  wills  suffer  under;  they  do  not 
play  the  eensurers  so  maliciously  as  they  do  it 
iguorautly  and  rudely.  The  same  pains  and 
license  that  others  take  to  bespatter  these  illus 
trious  names,  I  would  willingly 
undergo  to  lend  them  a  shoulder 
to  raise  them  higher.  These  rare 
images,  that  are  culled  OUT  bv  the 
•wisest  men  of  all  ages  for  the 
world's  example,  1  should  endeavour  to  honour 
anew,  as  far  as  my  invention  would  permit,  in 
all  the  circumstances  of  favourable  interpreta 
tion.  And  we  ma\  well  believe  that  the  force 
of  our  invention  is  infinitely  short  of  their 
merit.  'Tis  the  duty  of  good  men  to  draw 
virtue  as  beautiful  as  they  can,  and  there  would 
be  no  impropriety  in  the  case  should  our  pa--ion 
a  little  transport  us  in  favour  of  so  sa<  red  a 
form.  What  these  people  do  to  the  contrary 
they  either  do  out  of  malice,  or  by  the  vice  of 
confining  their  belief'  to  their  own  capacity,  as 
I  have;  said  before;  or,  which  I  am  more  in 
clined  to  think,  from  not  having  their  sight 
strong,  clear,  and  elevated  enough  to  conceive 
the  splendour  of  virtue  in  her  native  purity. 
As  Plutarch  complains  that,  in  his  time,  some 
attributed  the  cause  of  the  younger  Cato's 
death  to  his  fear  of  ( 'a-sar,  at 
which  he  is  very  aiiu'rv,  and  with 
good  reason,  bv  that  a  man  mav 
guess  how  much  more  he  would 
have  been  offended  with  those 
who  have  attributed  it  to  ambition.  Sen-eler-s 
people!  lie  would  have  performed  a  just  and 
generous  action,  even  though  he  were  to  have 
had  ignominy  for  his  reward  instead  of  glory. 
That  man  was,  in  truth,  a  pattern  that  nature 
chose  out  to  shew  to  what  height  human  virtue 
and  constancy  could  arrive."  Hut  1  am  not 
capable  of  handling  so  noble  an  argument,  and 
shall  therefore  only  set  five  Latin  poets  together 
by  the  ears,  to  see  who  has  done 
best  in  the  praise  of  Cato;  and, 
inclusively,  for  their  own  too. 
Now,  a  man  well  read  in  poetry 
will  think  the  two  first,  in  com 
parison  of  the  others,  a  little 
languishing;  the  third,  more  vi 
gorous,  but  overthrown  by  the  extravagance  of 
his  own  force.  He  will 'then  think  that  there 
will  be  yet  room  tor  one  or  two  gradations  of 
invention  to  come  to  the  fourth  ;  but,  coining 
to  mount  the  pitch  of  that,  he  will  lift  up  his 
hands  for  admiration;  the  last,  the  first  by 


Various  opi 
nions  of  the 
death  of  the 
younger  Cato. 


some  space  (but  a  space  that  lie  will  swear  is 
not  to  be  rilled  up  by  any  human  wit),  lie  will 
be  astonished,  he  will  not  know  where  he  is. 
These  are  wonders.  We  have  more  poets  than 
judges  and  interpreters  of  poetry. 
It  is  easier  to  write  an  indifferent  Excellent 

.  .  .  jxn-trv  above 

i  poem  than  to  understand  a  good      rules." 

i  one.     There,-  is,  indeed,  a  certain 
low    and   moderate   sort   of  poetry  that  a  man 
may  \\ell  enough  judge  by  certain  rules  of  art; 

i  but  the  true,  supreme,  and  divine  poesy  is 
above  all  the  rules  of  reason.  Whoever  discerns 
the  beauty  of  it,  with  the  most  assured  and  most 
steady  sight,  sees  no  more  than  the  quick  re 
flection  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  This  is  a  sort 
of  poetry  that  does  not  exercise,  but  ravishes 
and  overwhelms,  our  judgment.  The  fury  that 
po-sesses  him  who  is  able  to  penetrate  into  it, 
wounds  yet  a  third  man  by  hearing  him  repeat 
it.  It  is  like  a  load-tone,  that  not  only  attracts 
the  needle,  but  also  infuses  into  it  the  virtue  t-> 
attract  others.  And  this  is  more  evidi  ntly  seen 
at  our  theatres,  where  the  sacred  inspiration  of 
the  muses,  having  first  stirred  up  the  poet  to 
anu'cr,  sorrow,  hatred,  and  out  of  himself,  to 
whatever  it  will,  does  moreover  by  the  poet 
PO-M--S  the  actor,  and  by  the  actor,  consecu 
tively,  all  the  spectators,— showing  how  much 
our  pas-ions  hanij;  and  depend  upon  one  an 
other.1  1'oetry  has  ever  had  that  power  over 
me,  from  a  child,  to  transpierce 
and  transport  me.  Hut  this  quick  What  sort  of 
sense  of  it,  that  is  natural  to  me,  {'V'^".  JJ°_n~ 
has  been  variously  handled  by  id-red, 
variety  of  forms,  not  so  much 
higher  and  lower  (for  they  were  cvr  the 
highest  of  every  kind),  as  differing  in  colour. 
First,  a  <iay  and  sprightly  fluency,  afterwards  a 
lofty  and  penetrating  subtlety  ;  and,  lastly,  a 
mature  and  constant  force.  Their  ?iames  M  ill 
better  express  them:  Ovid,  Lucan,  Virgil. 

'  Hut  our  poets  are  beginning  their  career  : 
Sit  Cato,  dum  vhit  sane  vel  C;esare  major.2 

"  Let  Cato's  fame, 
Whilst  he  shall  live,  eclipse  great  C.esar's  name," 


Choice  pr.s- 
sagrs  out  c  f  five 
poets  in  paise 
of  Cato,  com- 
pared  and  esti 
mated  by  Mon 
taigne. 


1  Plato,  Ion. 

•'   Manlius,  Avtrnn    iv.  R". 


2  Martial,  vi.  32. 


Et  invictum  devicta  mortc  Catonem,3 
"  And  Cato  fell,  invincible  in  death," 

say*  the  second.      And   the  third,  speaking  of 
the  civil  wars  betwixt  Caesar  and  Pompey,  says, 

Victrix  causa  cliis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni.4 

"  Heaven  approves 
The  conquering  cause  the  conqucr'd  Cato  loves. '; 

The  fourth,  upon  the  praises  of  Caisar,  writes, 

Et  cuncta  torrarum  subacta, 

Prsoter  atroccm  animum  Catonis.: 

"  And  conqucr'd  all,  where'er  his  eagle  flew, 
But  Cuto's  mind,  that  nothing  could  subdue." 


4  Lncan.  i.  128. 

'•>    Horace,  Oil.  ii.  1.  23, 
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And  the  master  of  the  choir,  after  having  sot 
forth  all  the  names  of  the   greatest  Romans 
ends  thus : — 

His  dantem  jura  Catonem.1 
"  And  Cato  giving  laws  to  all  the  rest." 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

THAT  WE  LAUGH  AND  CRY  FOR  THE 
SAME  THING. 

WHEN  we  read  in  history  that  Antigonus  was 
very  much  displeased  with  his 
erdhebewaTdSby  *?»»  J°r  presenting  him  the  head 
the  victors.  "  of  King  Pyrrhus,  his  enemy, 
newly  slain,  fighting  against  him, 
and  that  seeing  it  he  wept  f  that  Rene,  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  also  lamented  the  death  of  Charles, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,3  whom  he  had  himsell 
defeated,  and  appeared  in  mourning  at  his 
funeral  ;  and  that  in  the  battle  of  Auroy,4  which 
Count  de  Montfort  obtained  over  Charles  de 
Blois,  his  competitor  for  the  duchy  of  Brittany, 
the  conqueror  meeting  the  dead  body  of  his 
enemy  was  very  much  afflicted  at  his  death  ; 
— we  must  not  presently  cry  out, 

Et  cosi  aven  die  I'animo  ciascuna, 
Sua  passion  sotto  el  contrario  nuirito, 
Ricopre,  cou  la  vista  or'  ciuara,  or'  bruma. ' 

1  That  every  one,  whether  of  joy  or  woe, 
The  passion  of  his  mind  can  govern  so 
As  when  most  griev'd  to  show  a  visage  clear, 
And  melancholy  when  best  pleas'd  appear." 

When  Pompey's  head  was  presented  to  Ciesar 
the  histories  tell  us  that  he  turned  away  his 
face,  as  from  a  sad  and  unpleasing  object.6 
There  had  been  so  long  an  intelligence  and 
companionship  betwixt  them  in  the  manage 
ment  of  the  public  affairs,  such  a  community°of 
fortunes,  so  many  mutual  offices,  and  so  near 
an  alliance,  that  this  countenance  he  wore 
ought  not  to  suffer  under  any  misinterpretation, 
or  to  be  suspected  for  either  false  or  counterfeit, 
as  this  other  seems  to  believe  : 

Tutumque  putavit 

:,anm  b.onus  esse  socer ;  lachrymas  non  sonte  cadentes 
i^fltidit,  gemitusque  expressit  pectore  Iteto, 
Non  aliter  manifest  a  putans  abscondere  mentis 
Gaudia,  quam  lachrymas.? 

"  And  now  he  saw 

'Twas  safe  to  be  a  pious  father-in-law, 
He  shed  forc'd  tears,  and  from  a  joyful  breast 
Fetch'd  sighs  and  groans,  conceiving  tears  would  best 
Conceal  his  inward  joy." 

For  though  it  be  true  that  the  greatest  part  of 
our  actions  are  no  other  than  vizor  and  disguise, 
and  that  it  may  sometimes  be  real  and  true  that 

Haeredis  fletus  sub  persona  risus  i-st,8 

"  The  heir's  dissembled  tear*,  behind  the  screen 
Could  one  but  peep,  would  joyful  smiles  be  seen," 


1  SEneid,  viii.  670. 

2  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pyrri 

3  In  1477,  before  Nancy, 


The  battle  was 


I  yet  in  judging  of  these  matters  we  should 
consider  how  much  our  souls  are 
oftentimes  agitated  with  divers  Mankind  sub- 
passions.  And  as  they  say  that  KiSi^™11* 
in  our  bodies  there  is  a  congre 
gation  of  divers  humours,  of  which  that  is  the 
sovereign  which,  according  to  the  complexion 
we  are  of,  is  commonly  most  predominant  in 
us  :  so,  though  the  soul  has  in  it  divers  motions 
to  agitate  it,  yet  must  there  of  necessity  be  one 
to  over-rule  all  the  rest,  though  not  with  so 
necessary  and  absolute  a  dominion  but  that 
through  the  flexibility  and  inconstancy  of  the 
soul  those  of  less  authority  may,  upon  occasion, 
re-assume  their  place  and  make  a  little  sally 
in  turn.  Thence  it  is  that  we  see  not  only 
children,  who  innocently  obey  and  follow 
nature,  often  laugh  and  cry  at  the  same  thing : 
but  none  of  us  can  boast,  what  journey  soever 
he  may  have  in  hand  that  he  has  the  most  set 
his  heart  upon,  but  when  he  comes  to  part  with 
his  family  and  friends  he  will  find  something 
that  troubles  him  within  ;  and  though  he  restrain 
his  tears,  yet  he  puts  his  foot  in  the  stirrup 
with,  a  sad  and  cloudy  countenance.  And  what 
gentle  flame  soever  may  have  warmed  the 
heart  of  modest  and  well-born  virgins,  yet  have 
they  to  be  forced  from  about  their  mothers' 
necks  to  be  put  to  bed  to  their  husbands, 
whatever  this  boon  companion  is  pleased  to  say  : 

Estne  novis  nuptis  odio  Venus  ?  anne  parcntum 

Frustrantur  falsis  gaudia  lachrymalis, 
Ubertim  thalami  quas  intra  liniina  fundunt  ? 

Non,  ita  me  divi,  vera  gemunt,  juverint.9 

"  Does  the  fair  bride  the  sport  so  greatly  dread, 
That  she  takes  on  so  when  she's  put  to  bed  ? 
Her  parents'  joys  t*  allay  with  a  feign'd  tear, 
She  does  not  cry  in  earnest,  I  dare  swear." 

Neither  is  it  strange  to  lament  a  person  dead 
whom  a  man  would  by  no  means  wish  to  be 
alive.  When  I  rattle  my  servant  I  do  it  with 
all  my  mettle,  and  load  him  with  no  feigned, 
but  downright  real,  curses  :  but  the  heat  being 
over,  if  he  should  stand  in  need  of  me,  I  should 
be  very  ready  to  do  him  good  ;  for  I  instantly 
turn  the  leaf.  When  I  call  him  calf  and  cox 
comb  I  do  not  pretend  to  entail  those  titles 
upon  him  for  ever ;  neither  do  I  think  I  give 
myself  the  lie  in  calling  him  an  honest  fellow 
presently  after.  No  one  quality  possesses  us 
solely  and  universally.  Were  it  not  like  a  fool 
to  talk  to  one's  self,  there  would  hardly  be  a 
day  or  an  hour  wherein  I  might  not  be  heard 
to  mutter  to  myself  and  against  myself,  "  Fool! 
blockhead  !"  and  yet  I  do  not  think  that  to  be 
my  character.  Who  for  seeing  me  one  while 
cold,  and  presently  very  kind  to  my  wife,  be 
lieves  the  one  or  other  to  be  counterfeit,  is  an 
ass.  Nero,  taking  leave  of  his  mother,  whom 
he  sent  to  be  drowned,  was  nevertheless  sensible 
of  some  emotion  at  the  farewell,  and  was  struck 
with  horror  and  pity.  "Tis  said  that  the  light 


Petrarch,  edit.  1545,  p.  25. 
Plutarch,  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  13. 
Lucretius,  ix.  1037. 
Aulus  Gellius,  xvii.  14. 
Catullus,  de  Coma  Her.  Ixv.  15. 
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of  the  sun  is  not  one  continuous  thing:,  but  that 
he  darts  new  rays  so  thick  one  upon  another 
that  we  cannot  perceive  the  intermission  : 

Largus  cnim  liquid!  fons  luminis,  a-thereus  Sol 
Irrigat  assidue  ca-lum  candorc  recer.ti, 
Suppetidatque  novo  confestim  lumine  lumen.1 

"  For  the  n'thrreal  sun  that  shines  so  bright, 
J5eine:  a  fountain  large  of  liquid  li^ht, 
With  fresh  rays  sprinkles  still  the'eheerful  sky, 
And  with  new  light  the  light  dues  still  supply." 

Just  so  the  soul  variously  and  imperceptibly 
darts  out  her  passions.  Artabanus  surprising 
once  his  nephew  Xerxes,  chid  him  for  the 
sudden  alteration  of  his  countenance,  lie  was 
considering  the  immeasurable  great  ne-s  of  his 
forces  passing  over  the  Hellespont  for  ihe  (Jre- 
eian  expedition,  and  was  first  sei/ed  with  a 
jtalpitalion  of  joy  to  see  so  many  ihoiisauds  of 
men  at  his  command,  and  this  appeared  in  the 
gaiety  of  his  looks:  but  hi*;  thoughts  at  the 
same  instant  suggesting  to  him  that  of  so  many 
lives  there  would  not.  be  one  left  in  a  century, 
at  most,  he  presently  knit  his  brows  and  grew 
sad,  even  to  tears.-  1vY  e  have  resolutely  pur 
sued  the  revenue  of  an  injury  received,  and 
been  sensible  of  a.  singular  sali-faetion  at  our 
victory:  but  we  weep  notwithstanding.  \  d 
'tis  not  tor  the  victory  that  we 
The  soul  docs  vveep  ;  there  is  no  alteration  as  to 

th'm'^vHl'onc  tllilt-  J*llt  til('  ^ml  1(J()ks  "I1"11 
and  the  same  the  thing  \\ith  another  eye,  and 
eye,  nor  with  ivpre-ent-!  it  to  itself  witli  another 
same  bias.  kind  of  face  ;  for  every  thing  has 

many  faces  and  several  a>pects, 
like  a  ball.  Relations,  old  acquaintance,  and 
friendships,  possess  our  imaginations,  and  make 
them  tender  for  the  time :  but  the  turn  is  to 
quick  that  it  e>eapes  us  in  a  moment. 

Nil  adeo  fieri  celeri  ratione  videtur, 
Quain  si  mens  fu'ri  propoint,  et  inchoat  ipsa. 
Oci'is  er,-o  animus,  (|uiun  res  se  peiviet  ulla, 
Ante  oculos  quorum  in  promptu  natura  videtur.3 

"  As  no  one  action  seems  so  swiftly  done 

As  \vhat  tlie  mind  lias  ])hinn'd  and  once  begun  ; 

This  observation  evidently  proves 

The  mind  than  oiher  things  more  swiftly  moves." 

And  therefore,  while  we  would  make  one  con 
tinued  thing  of  all  this  succession  of  passion, 
we  deceive  ourselves.  Vv'hen  Tinioleon1  laments 
the  murder  he  had.  committed  upon  so  mature 
and  Lrenerous  deliberation,  he  does  not  lament 
the  liberty  restored  to  his  country,  he  does  not 
lament  the  tyrant,  but  he  lament's  his  brother. 
One  part  of  his  duty  is  performed,  let  us  give 
him  leave  to  perform  the  other. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

OF    SOLITUDE. 

LET  us  pass  over  that  old  comparison  betwixt 
the  active  and  the  solitary  life  ;  and  as  for  the 


1  Lurrc.t.  v.  '282. 

2  Herod,  vii.     IMiny,  Eji'tat.  iii.  /.     V;il.  Jinx.  ix.  13. 

3  Lueret.  iii    I;!:5. 

<  Cornelius  Nepus,  xx.  1.     Diod    «  c.  xvi.  C5. 

*'  Lucari's  Kidney  on  ('uto  of  Utica. 

Nee  sibi,  sod  toti  gentium  se  credere  mundo. — Luc.  \\.  :'S:<.   j 


fine  saying  in  which  ambition  and  avarice 
cloak  themselves,  "  That  we  are  not  born  for 
ourselves,  but  for  the  public,"5  let  us  boldly 
appeal  to  those  who  are  in  the  thick  of  public 
affairs,  and  let  them  lay  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts  and  then  say  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
they  do  not  rather  aspire;  to  titles  and  offices, 
and  the  tumult  of  tin.'  world,  to  make  their 
private  advantage  at  the  public,  expense.  But 
we  need  not  ask  them  the  question  ;  for  the 
corrupt  ways  by  which  men  push  on  towards 
the  height  at  which  their  ambitions  aspire,  do 
manifr.-tly  enough  declare  that  their  ends  can 
not  be  very  good.  Let  us  then  tell  ambition 
that  it  is  she  her-elf  that  gives  us  a  taste  of 
solitude;  for  what  does  she  so  much  avoid  as 
society  .'  \Yhat  does  >he  >o  much  seek  as  elbow- 
room  .'  A  man  may  do  well  or  ill  everywhere  ; 
but  if  what  Bias  says  be  true,  that  the  greatest 
part  is  the  wor-e,'1  or  what  the  preacher  says, 
that  there  is  not  one  good  in  a  thousand, 

Pari  (juippe  boni  :   mnnero  vix  snnt  totidem,  quot 
Theb.u-um  porue,  vel  mvitis  ustia  Nili.7 

"  How  few  pood  men  are  numbered  on  this  soil  ! 

Sc.ucc  mure  than  gutes  of  Thebes  ur  mouths  of  Nile." 

The  contagion  is  very  dangerous  in  the  crowd. 
A  man  must  either  imitate  the  vicious  or  hate 
them.  Both  an.1  dangerous,  either  to  resemble 
them,  because  they  are  many,  or  to  hate  many, 
because  they  are  imresembling.*  And  mer 
chants  that  go  to  sea  are'  in  the  right,  when 
they  are  cautious  that  those  who  embark  with 
them  in  the  same  ship  be  neither  dissolute 
blasphemers  nor  vicious  otherways ;  looking 
upon  such  society  as  unfortunate.  And  there 
fore  it  was  that  Bias  pleasantly  said  to  some 
who,  being  with  him  in  a  dangerous  storm, 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  "  Peace  ! 
speak  softly,"  said  he,  "  that  they  may  not 
know  you  are  here  in  my  company/'9  And  a 
more  forcible  example  : — Albuquerque,  viceroy 
in  the  Indies  for  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal, 
in  an  extreme  peril  of  shipwreck  took  a  young 
boy  upon  his  shoulders,  for  this  only  end,  that  in 
the  society  of  their  common  danger  his  inno- 
cency  mi^ht  serve  to  protect  him  and  to  recom 
mend  him  to  the  divine  favour,  that  they  might 
get  sate  to  shore.  'Tis  not  that  a  wise  man 
may  not  live  everywhere  content,  and  be  alone 
in  the  crowd  of  a  palace,  but  if  it  be  left  to  his 
own  choice  he,  according  to  the  school,  will  fly 
the  very  sight  of  it.  He  can  endure  that,  if 
need  be  ;  but  if  it  be  referred  to  him,  he  will 
choose  this.  He  cannot  think  himself  suffi 
ciently  rid  of  vice  if  he  must  yet  contend  with 
it  in  other  men.  Charondas  punished  as  bad 
men  those  who  were  convicted,  of  keeping  bad 
company.10  There  is  nothing  so  unsociable  and 
sociable  as  man  ;  the  one  by  his  vice,  the  other 
by  his  nature.  And  Antisthenes,  in  my  opinion, 


G  Laertius,  in  rita. 
~  Juvenal,  xiii.  2(5. 
h  Seneca,  Kjiist.  ~. 
'J  Laertius,  in  Vila. 
10  Diod.  Sic.  xii. 
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Solitude  docs 
riot  free  us  from 
our  vices. 


did  not  give  him  a  satisfactory  answer,  who 
reproached  him  with  frequenting  bad  company, 
by  saying,  "  That  physicians  live  well  amongst 
the  sick.m  For  if  they  contribute  to  the 
health  of  the  sick,  no  doubt  but  by  the  con 
tagion,  continual  sight  of,  and  familiarity  with, 
diseases,  they  must  of  necessity  impair  their 
own.  Now  the  end  I  suppose  is  all  one,  to  live 
at  more  leisure  and  at  greater  ease.  But  men 
do  not  always  choose  the  right  way  ;  for  they 
often  think  they  have  totally  taken  leave  of  all 
business  when  they  have  only  exchanged  one 
employment  for  another.  There  is  little  less 
trouble  in  governing  a  private  family  than  a 
whole  kingdom.  Wherever  the  mind  is  per 
plexed  it  is  in  an  entire  disorder,  and  domestic 
employments  are  not  less  troublesome  for  being 
less  important.  Moreover,  for  having  shaken 
off  the  court  and  the  exchange,  we  have  not 
taken  leave  of  the  principal  vexations  of  life  : 

—  Ratio  et  prudcntia  curas, 
Non  lucus  effusi  lute  muris  arbiter  aufert.2 

"  Hcuson  and  prudence  our  affections  ea-c, 

Not  the  bold  site  that  wide  commands  the  seas." 

Our  ambition,  avarice,  irresolu 
tion,  fear,  and  inordinate  desires, 
do  not  leave  us  with  change  of 
place : 

Et  post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura.s 
"  And  when  he  rides,  black  care  sits  close  behind." 

They  often  follow  us  even  to  the  cloisters  and 
to  the  philosophical  schools  ;  nor  deserts,  nor 
caves,  hair-shirts,  nor  fasts,  can  disengage  us 
from  them. 

Heeret  lateri  lethalis  arundo.4 
"  The  fatal  shaft  sticks  to  the  wounded  side." 
One  telling  Socrates  that  such  a  one  was  no 
thing  improved   by  his  travels  :   "  I  very  well 
believe  it/'  said  he,  "  for  he  took  himself  along 
with  him."5 

Quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Sole  mutamus  ?     Patriae  quis  exul 
Se  quoque  fugit.0 

"  To  change  our  native  soil  why  should  we  run, 
And  seek  one  wanned  by  a  fierctr  sun? 
For  who  in  exile  ever  yet  could  find 
He  went  abroad  and  left  himself  behind  ?" 

If  a  man  do  not  first  discharge  both  himself 
and  his  mind  of  the  burden  with  which  he  finds 
himtclf  oppressed,  motion  will  but  make  it 
press  the  harder  and  sit  the  heavier,  as  the 
lading  of  a  ship  is  of  less  incumbrance  when 
fast  stowed  in  a  settled  posture.  You  do  a  sick 
man  more  harm  than  good  in  removing  him 
from  place  to  place  ;  you  fix  and  establish  the 
disease  by  motion,  as  stakes  go  deeper  and  more 
fixedly  into  the  earth  by  being  moved  up  and 
down  in  the  place  where  they  are  designed  to 
stand.  And  therefore  it  is  not  enough  to  get 
remote  from  the  public ;  'tis  not  enough  to  shift 
one's  self, — a  man  must  fly  from  the  popular 


dispositions  that  have  taken  possession  of  his 
soul — he  must  sequester  and  tear  himself  from 


Laertius,  in  vita. 
Horace,  Epist.  i.  11,  25. 
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— -Rupi  jam  vincula,  dicas  : 
Nam  luetata  canis  noduni  arripit ;  attamen  illi, 
Cum  fugit,  u  collo  trahitur  pais  longa  catente,7 

"  Thou'lt  say,  perhaps,  that  thou  hast  broke  the  chain ; 
Why,  so  the  dog  has  gnaw'd  the  knot  in  twain 
That  tied  him  there  ;  but,  as  he  flies,  he  feels 
The  ponderous  chain  still  rattling  at  his  heels." 

We  still  carry  our  fetters  along  with  us ;  'tis 
not  an  absolute  liberty  ;  we  yet  cast  back  a 
kind  look  upon  what  we  have  left  behind  us  ;  the 
fancy  is  still  full  of  our  old  way  of  living  : 

Nisi  purgatum  est  pectus,  qute  prtx'lia  nobis 
Atque  pericula  tune  ingratis  insinuandum  ? 
Quanta;  conscindunt  hominem  cupidiiiis  acres 
Sullicitum  curse  ?  quantique  perinde  timores  ? 
Quidve  superbia,  spurcitia,  ac  petulantia,  quantua 
Eificiunt  clades  ''  quid  luxus,  desidiesque  ?8 
"  Unless  the  mind  be  purged,  what  conflicts  dire, 
And  dangers  will  not  ev'ry  thought  inspire ! 
Th'  ungrateful  man,  how  many  bitter  cares 
Incessant  gall,  and  then  how  many  fears  ! 
What  horrid  massacres  from  pride  ensue, 
From  sloth,  lust,  petulance,  and  from  luxury,  too  ! 

The  mind  itself  is  the  disease,  and     In  "hat  uue 
cannot  escape  from  itself;  j^* 

In  culpu  est  animus,  qui  se  non  effugit  unquam,9 

"  Still  in  the  mind  the  fault  doth  lie, 
That  never  from  ii?elf  can  lly," 

and  therefore  it  should  be  called  home,  and  be 
confined  within  itself:  that  is  the  true  solitude, 
which  may  be  enjoyed  in  populous  cities  and  in 
the  courts  of  kings,  though  more  commodiously 
apart. 

Now,  since  we  will  attempt  to  live  alone,  and 
to  waive  all  conversation  amongst  men,  let  us 
so  order  it  that  our  content  may  depend  wholly 
upon  ourselves;  let  us  dissolve  all  obligations 
that  ally  us  to  others.  Let  us  obtain  this  from 
ourselves,  that  we  may  live  alone  in  good 
earnest,  and  live  at  our  ease  too. 
Stilpo  having  escaped  from  the  gj^* 
fire  that  consumed  the  city  where  misfortunes. 
he  lived,  and  where  he  had  his 
wife,  children,  goods,  and  everything  he  was 
master  of  destroyed  by  the  flames,  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  seeing  him,  amidst  so  great  a  ruin, 
appear  with  a  serene  and  undisturbed  counte 
nance,  asked  him  if  he  had  received  no  loss  ? 
To  which  he  made  answer :  No ;  and  that, 
thanks  be  to  God,  nothing  was  lost  of  his.10  The 
philosopher  Antisthencs  pleasantly  said,  that 
men  should  only  furnish  themselves  with  such 
things  as  would  swim,  arid  might  with  the 
owner  escape  the  storm  ;u  and  certainly  a  wise 
man  never  loses  anything,  if  he  has  himself. 
When  the  city  of  Nola  was  ruined  by  the  Bar 
barians,  Paulinus,  who  Avas  bishop  of  that  place, 
having  there  lost  all  he  had,  and  being  himself 
a  prisoner,  prayed  after  this  manner  : — "  O 
Lord,  keep  me  from  being  sensible  of  this  loss  j 


7  Persius,  v.  158. 

8  Lucretius,  v.  41. 

9  Horace,  Epist.,  i.  H,  15. 

10  Seneca,  Efiist.,  ix. 

11  Laertius,  i-tvitu. 
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for  thou  knowest  they  have  yet  touched  nothing 
of  that  which  is  mine."1  The  riches  that  made 
him  rich,  and  the  goods  that  made  him  good, 
were  still  entire.  This  it  is  to  make  choice  of 
treasures  that  can  secure  themselves  from  plun 
der  and  violence,  and  to  hide  them  in  a  place 
into  which  no  one  can  enter,  and  which  no  one 
can  botrav  but  ourselves.  \\  ives,  children, 
goods,  must  be  had,  and  especially  health,  by 
him  that  can  get  it  ;  but  we  arc  not  so  to  set 
our  heart  upon  them  that  our  happiness  must 
have  its  dependence  niton  any  of  them:  we 
must  reserve  a  withdrawing-room,  wholly  our 
own,  and  entirely  free  wherein  to  settle  our  true 
liberty,  our  principal  solitude  and  retreat.  And 
in  this  we  must,  for  the  most  p;irt,  entertain 
ourselves  with  ourselves,  and  so  privately  that 
no  knowledge  or  communication  of  any  foreign 
concern  be  admitted  there;  there  to  laugh  and 
to  talk,  as  if  without  wife,  children,  goods, 
train,  or  attendance;  to  the  end  that,  \\hen  it 
shall  so  fall  out  that  we  must  lose  any  or  all  of 
these,  it  may  be  no  new  thing  to  be  without 
them.  We  have  a  mind  that  can  turn  to  it-elf, 
that  can  be  its  own  company;  that  lias  where 
withal  to  attack  and  to  defend,  to  receive  and 
to  give.  Let  us  not  then  fear,  in  this  solitude, 
to  languish  in  an  uncomfortable  vacancy  of 
thought. 

In  soils  MS  tibi  tnrbn  locis.'-' 


terrify  and  trouble  us,  we  charge  ourselves,  in 
addition,  with  those  of  our  wives,  children, 
and  family:  as  though  our  own  affairs  did  not 
afford  us  anxiety  enough,  we  take  upon  us  to 
annoy  ourselves  and  disturb  our  brains,  with 
those  of  our  neighbours  and  friends  : 

Vah,  qiipmquamne  hominem  in  animum  institucrc,  aut 
Pararc,  quod  sit  carius,  quam  ipsc  cst  sibi  ;:) 

"  Alas  \   what  mortal  will  he  so  unwise 
Anything  dearer  than  himself  to  prize  ?" 

Solitude  seems  to  me  to  have  the  best  pretence 


In  whom 
solitude  is  most 
becoming. 


Hurry  for  a 
thousand 
things  that 
don't  concern 
them. 


litary  plu< 
thyself  ire 


satisfied  with  herself,  without  dis 
cipline,  \\ithout  words,  without 
effects.  In  our  ordinary 
there  is  not  one  of  a  th 
that  concerns  ourselves.  1 
thou  seest  scrambling  n 
battered  wall,  furious  and  tran-- 


in  such  as  have  already  em 
ployed  most  their  active  and 
llouri-hing  age  in  tin;  world's 
service;  as  for  example,  Thai es. 
Vv'o  have  lived  enough  for  others,  let  us  at.  least 
live  out  the  small  remnant  of  life  for  ourselves  ; 
let  us  now  call  in  our  thoughts  and  intentions 
to  ourselves,  and  to  our  own  ease  and  repose. 
'Tis  no  light  tiling  to  make  a  sure  retreat  ;  it 
will  be  enough  to  do,  without  mixing  up  with 
it  other  enterprises  and  designs.  Since  (iod 
gives  us  leisure  to  prepare  for,  and  to  order  our 
removal,  let  us  make  ready,  pack  up  our  bag- 
L:'a'_re,  take  leave  betimes  of  the  company,  and 
disentangle  ourselves  from  those  strong  ties  that 
enu'au'e  us  elsewhere,  and  separate  us  from 
ourselves.  We  must  break  the  knot  of  our 
obligations,  how  powerful  soever,  and  hereafter 
love  this,  or  that,  but  espouse  nothing  but.  our 
selves.  That  is  to  say,  let  the  remainder  be 
our  own,  yet  not  so  joined  and  so  rivetted  as 
not  to  be  forced  away  without  flaying  us,  or 
tearing  aue.y  a  part  of  the  whole 
piece.  Tin;  uixate- 1  tiling  in  the 
world  is  for  a  man  to  know  how- 
to  be  his  own  :  'tis  time  to  wean 
ourselves  from  society  when  we 
can  no  more  add  any  thi;u;-  to  it; 


Of  wh.it 
importance  it 


that  hois 
wn  master. 


ported,  against  whom  so  many  musket  shot- 
are  levelled  ;  and  that,  other,  all  over  sear-, 
pale,  and  fainting  with  hunger,  yet  resolved 
rather  to  die  than  to  open  the  gate  to  him,  do-t 
thou  think  that  these  men  are  there'  upon  their 
own  account  .'  No,  perad venture  in  the  be 
half  of  one  whom  they  never  saw,  and  that 
never  concerns  himself  for  their  pains  and  dan 


he   who   is 

not  iu  a  condition  to  lend  must  torhid  himself 
to  borrow.  Our  forces  begin  to  fail  us;  let  us 
call  them  in,  and  lock  them  up  at  home,  lie 
that  can  convert  and  resolve  into  himsell  the 
oilices  of  so  many  friendships,  and  of  society, 
let  him  do  it.  In  this  decay  of  nature,  which 
renders  him  useless,  burthensome,  and  trouble 


some   to   others,    let  him 


care  not    to   be 


ger,  but  lies  wallowing  the  while  in  sloth  and  ;  useless,  burthensome,  and  troublesome  to  him- 
pleasure.  And  this  other  snivelling,  weak-ey'd,  i  self.  Let  him  soothe  and  caress  himself,  and 
slovenly  fellow,  that  thou  seest  come  out  of  j  above  all  things  be  sure  to  govern  himself  with 
his  study  after  midnight,  dost  thou  think  he  :  reverence  to  his  reason  and  conscience  to  that 
has  been  tumbling  over  books  to  learn  how  to  degree;  as  to  be  asham'd  to  make  a  false  step 
become  a  better  man,  wiser  and  more  content  .'  in  their  presence.  lfi;nim  cuf  cnini,  nt  AY///X 
No  such  matter,  he  will  there  end  his  days,  but  '  sc  quisqiic  rcrcdfur.1  "  For  'tis  rarely  that 
he  will  teach  posterity  the  measure  of  Plautus's  I  men  have  respect  and  reverence  enough  for 
verses,  and  the  true  orthography  of  some  Latin  themselves."  Socrates  savs,  that  bovs  should 


word.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  voluntarily 
exchange  health,  repose,  and  life  itself,  for  re 
putation  and  glory,  the  most  useless,  frivolous, 
and  false  coin  that  passes  current  amongst  us? 
As  though  our  own  deatli  were  not  sufficient  to 


1  August.  ///•  Cii-if.  Dei.,  i.  IS. 

2  Tibullus,  iv    13.  12. 

3  Ten  nee.  .!,/,//>/'•,  i-  1-  13. 
1  CJi'.int.  x  ;. 


cause  themselves  to  be  instructed,  men  exercise 
themselves  in  well  doing,  and  old  men  retire 
from  all  civil  and  military  employments,  living 
at  their  own  discretion,  without  the  obligation 
to  any  office.5  There  are  some  complexions  more 


s  Montaigne  assu 
Socrates,  becau>e,  ii 
S,-rm.  i.)  ic  is  imu 
philosopher. 


ns  this  maxim  of  the  Pythaporrans  i'> 
the  \\oik  whence  he  look  it,  (rUob-vus, 
cdiaMy  preceded  by  .1  allying;  of  that 
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proper  for  these  precepts  of  retirement,  than 
others.  Such  as  are  of  a  soft  and 
The  constitu-  faint  apprehension,  and  of  a  deli 
ghted  to**  catc  will,  and  affection  which  is 
retirement.  not  easily  subdued  to  employment, 
which  is  my  own  case,  will 
sooner  incline  to  this  advice  than  active  and 
busy  souls  who  embrace  all,  engage  in  all,  and 
are  hot  upon  every  thing,  who  offer,  present, 
and  give  themselves  up  to  every  occasion.  We 
should  avail  ourselves  of  these  accidental  and 
extraneous  things,  so  far  as  they  are  pleasant  to 
us,  but  by  no  means  lay  our  principal  foundation 
thereon,  for  it  is  no  true  one  ;  neither  nature 
nor  reason  can  allow  it  so  to  be  ;  and  why,  then, 
should  we,  contrary  to  their  laws,  enslave  our 
own  content  by  giving  it  into  the  power  of 
another  ?  So,  to  anticipate  also  the  accidents 
of  fortune,  and  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
advantages  we  have  in  our  own  power,  as 
several  have  done  upon  the  account  of  devotion, 
;iud  some  philosophers  upon  a  principle  of 
reason,  for  a  man  to  be  his  own  servant,  to  lie 
hard,  to  put  out  his  own  eyes,  throw  wealth 
into  the  river,  and  seek  out  grief,  as  some  do, 
that  by  the  misery  of  tin's  life  they  may  pre 
tend  to  bliss  in  another ;  and  others,  that  by 
laying  themselves  on  the  ground  they  may 
avoid  the  danger  of  falling,  are  acts  of  an 
excessive  virtue.  The  stoutest  and  firmest 
natures  render  even  their  retirement  glorious 
and  exemplary. 

Tuta  et  parvula  laudo, 
Cum  res  deficiunt,  satis  inter  vilia  fortis  ; 
Verum,  ubi  quid  melius  contingit  et  unctius,  idem 
Hos  sapere,  et  solos  aio  bene  vivere,  quorum 
Conspicitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  villis.1 

"  Thus  I,  when  better  entertainments  fail, 
Bravely  commend  a  plain  and  frugal  meal ; 
On  cheaper  suppers  show  myself  full  wise  ; 
But  if  some  dainties  more  luxurious  rise, 
I  call  those  wise  and  blest,  and  only  those, 
Whose  large  estates  their  splendid  mansion  shews." 

A  great  deal  less  would  serve  my  turn  well 
enough.  'Tis  enough  for  me,  while  in  Fortune's 
favour,  to  prepare  myself  for  her  disgrace,  and 
being  at  my  ease  to  represent  to  myself,  as  far 
as  my  imagination  can  stretch,  the  ill  to  come  ; 
just  as  we  practise  at  justs  and  til  tings,  where 
we  counterfeit  war  in  the  greatest  calm  of  peace. 
I  do  not  think  Arcesilaus,  the  philosopher,  the 
less  a  philosopher  for  knowing  that  he  made 
use  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,-  as  the  condition 
of  his  fortune  allowed  him  to  do ;  and,  indeed, 
have  a  better  opinion  of  him  than  if  he  had 
denied  himself  what  he  used  with 
The  limits  liberality  and  moderation.  I  see 

necessities.  tne  utmost  limits  of  natural  ne 
cessity,  and  considering  a  poor 
man  begging  at  my  door  often  more  jocund  and 
more  healthy  than  I  myself  am,  I  put  myself 
into  his  place,  and  attempt  to  dress  my  mind 
after  his  fashion.  And  running  in  like  manner 


1  Hor.  Epist.  i,  15,  42. 

2  Laertius,  in  Vita. 

3  Hor.,  Epist.  i.,  1.  ig. 

4  Catiline,  iv. 


over  other  examples,  though  I  fancy  death, 
poverty,  contempt,  and  sickness  treading  on 
my  heels,  I  easily  resolve  not  to  be  affrighted, 
forasmuch  as  a  less  than  I  am  takes  them  with 
so  much  patience  ;  I  am  not  willing  to  believe 
that  a  weak  understanding  can  do  more  than  a 
strong  one  ;  or  that  the  effects  of  reason  cannot 
be  as  great  as  those  of  custom.  And  knowing 
how  slight  and  uncertain  these  accidental  con 
veniences  are,  I  never  forget,  in  the  height  of 
these  enjoyments,  to  make  it  my  chief  prayer 
to  God  that  he  will  please  to  render  me  con 
tent  with  myself,  and  the  condition  wherein  he 
has  placed  me.  I  see  young  men,  gay,  merry 
fellows,  who  nevertheless  keep  a  provision  of 
pills  in  their  trunks  at  home,  to  take  when  they 
catch  a  cold,  which  they  fear  so  much  the  less 
because  they  think  they  have  the  remedy  at 
hand.  We  should  all  take  the  example,  and,  if 
we  find  ourselves  subject  to  some  more  violent 
disease,  should  furnish  ourselves  with  such 
medicines  as  may  numb  and  stu- 
pify  the  part  affected.  The  what  occu- 
employment  a  man  should  choose  goiUaV"^^  * 
for  a  solitary  life  ought  neither 
to  be  a  laborious,  nor  an  unplcasing  one,  other 
wise  'tis  to  no  purpose  at  all  to  be  retired.  And 
this  depends  upon  every  one's  liking  and 
humour  j  mine  has  no  turn  for  household 
matters,  and  such  as  love  this  occupation  ought 
to  apply  themselves  to  it  with  moderation  ; 

Conentur  sibi  res,  non  se  submittere  rebus  ;3 

"  A  man  should  to  himself  his  business  fit, 
And  not  himself  to  's  business  submit." 

otherwise  'tis  a  very  servile  employment,  as 
Sallust  tells  us  ;4  though  some  parts  of  it  are 
more  colourable  than  others,  as  the  care  of 
gardens,  which  Xenophon  gives  to  Cyrus  ;5  a 
mean  may  be  found  out  betwixt  that  low  and 
sordid  application,  so  full  of  perpetual  solicitude, 
which  is  seen  in  men  who  make  it  their  entire 
business  and  study,  and  that  stupid  and  extreme 
negligence,  letting  all  things  go  to  rack,  which 
we  see  in  others. 

Democriti  pecus  edit  agellos, 
Cultaque,  durn  peregre  est  animus  sine  corpore  velox.6 

"  Demoeritus's  cattle  spoils  his  corn, 

Whilst  he  aloft  on  Fancy's  wings  is  borne." 

But  let  us  hear  what  advice  the  younger  Pliny 
gives  his  friend,  Cornelius  ilufus, 
upon  the  subject  of  solitude:  "  I     With  what 
advise  thee,  in  the   pleasant  re-     ™ro  HS\!«& 
tircinent   wherein    tliou    art,    to     retirement, 
leave   to  thy  servants  that  base 
and  abject  care  of  thy  domestic  matters,  and  to 
addict  thyself  to  the  study  of  letters,  to  extract 
thence    something   that   may  be   entirely  and 
absolutely  thine  own."7     By  which  he  means 
reputation ;    like   Cicero,    who    says    that    he 
wishes   to  employ  his  solitude  and  retirement 


5  Econom.,  iv.  20     Cicero,  On  Old  Age,  c.  17. 

6  Hor.  Epist.  i.,  12.  12. 

7  Epist.  i.  3.     It  is  C  animus,  and  not  Cornelius,  Ilufus, 
whom  Pliny  addresses. 
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What  is  to  he 
thought  of  the 
solitude  winch 
is  courted  ior 
the  sake  of  de 
votion. 


from  public  affairs,  to  acquire  by  his  writings 
an  immortal  life.1 

Usque  adeone 
Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scirc  hoc  sciat  alter.  - 

"  Is  knowledge  nothing  worih,  unles*  you  show 
To  others  nil  that  you  pretend  to  know  '/" 

It  appears  to  be  reason,  when  a  man  talks  of 
retiring  from  the  world,  that  he  should  look 
quite  out  of  himself.  These  do  it  but  by  halves. 
They  design  well  enough  for  themselves,  'tis 
true,  when  they  shall  be  no  more  in  it  ;  but: 
still  they  pretend  to  extract  the  fruits  of  their 
design  from  the  world,  when  absent  from  it,  by 
a  ridiculous  contradiction. 

The  imagination  of  those  who  seek  solitude 
upon  the  account  of  devotion,  filling  up  their 
courage  with  the  certainty  of  the  divine  pro 
mises  in  the  other  life,  is  much  more  rationally 
founded.  They  propose  to  themselves  (jod,  an 
infinite  object  in  goodness  and  power.  The 
soul  has  there  wherewithal,  at 
full  liberty,  to  satiate  her  desires. 
Afflictions  and  sufferings  turn  to 
their  ad\antage,  being  undergone 
for  the  acquisition  of  an  eternal 
health  and  everla-ting  joys. 
Death  is  to  be  wished  and  longed  for,  where  it 
is  the  passage  to  so  perfect  a  condition.  And 
the  severe  rules  they  impose  upon  themselves 
are  immediately  softened  down  by  custom,  and 
all  their  carnal  appetites  baffled  and  subdued, 
by  refusing  to  humour  and  feed  them  ;  they 
being  only  supported  by  use  and  exercise.  This 
sole  end,  therefore,  of  another  happy  and  im 
mortal  life,  is  that  which  really  merits  that  we 
should  abandon  the  pleasures  and  conveniences 
of  this.  And  he  who  can  really  and  constantly 
en  flame  his  soul  with  the  ardour  of  this  lively 
faith  and  hope,  does  erect  tor  himself  in  his 
solitude  a  more  voluptuous  and  delicious  life 
than  any  other  sort  of  life.  Neither  the  end, 
The  defect  of  then,  nor  the  means,  of  this  ad- 
vice  of  Pliny  pleases  me,  for  we 
often  fall  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire.  This  book-employment  is  as 
painful  as  any  other,  and  as  great  an  enemy  to 
health,  which  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  in 
every  man's  thoughts  ;  neither  ought  a  man  to 
be  allured  with  the  pleasure  of  it,  which  is  the 
same  that  destroys  the  wary,  avaricious,  volup 
tuous,  and  ambitious  men.  The  sat^es  give  us 
caution  enough  to  beware  of  the  treachery  of 
our  appetites,  and  to  distinguish  true  and  entire 
pleasures  from  such  as  are  mixed  and  compli 
cated  with  pain.  For  the  greatest  part  of 
pleasures  (say  they)  tickle  and  caress  only  to 
strangle  us,  like  those  thieves  whom  the  Egyp 
tians  called  Philetas.3  If  head-ache  came  before 
drunkenness,  we  should  have  a  care  of  drinking 
too  much  :  but  pleasure  to  deceive  us  marches 
before,  and  conceals  her  train.  Books  are 


Cicero,  O,-  it.  c.  43. 
I'ers.  i.  27. 

Seucca,  fcjnsi.  51. 


j  pleasant,  but  if  by  their   use  we   impair  our 

{  health,  and  spoil  our  good  humour,  the  best 
tilings  we  have,  let  us  give  them  over.  I,  for  my 
part,  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  no  fruit 
derived  from  them  can  recompense  so  great  a 
loss.  As  men  who  feel  themselves  weakened 

1  by  a  long  series  of  indisposition  give  them- 
selves  up  at  last  to  the  mercy  of  medicine,  and 

!  submit  to  certain  rules  of  living,  which  they 
an,'  tor  the  future  never  to  transgress;  so  lie 
who  retires,  weary  of,  and  disgusted  with,  the 
common  way  of  living,  ouudit  to  model  this 
new  one  he  enters  into  by  the  rules  of  reason, 
and  to  institute  and  arrange  it  by  premedita 
tion,  and  alter  the  best  method  h"  can  contrive. 
I  fe  ought  to  have  taken  leave  of  all  sorts  of 
labour,  what  face  soever  it  bears  ;  and  generally 
to  have  shaken  off  all  those  passions  which 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  body  and  soul,  and 
then  choose  the  way  that  best  suits  his  own 
humour  : 

l~nus'juisi|ue  su'i  novcrit  ire  via.1 
"  \Ve  each  bc.»t  know  to  what  we  are  inclined." 

In    attending    to    domestic    matters,   in    study, 
hunting,  and   all  other  exercises,  we  should  go 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  pleasure  ;   but  must  take 
heed  of  proceeding  farther,  or  trouble  begins  to 
mix  in  it.      We  are  to  reserve  so  much  employ 
ment  only  as  is  necessary  to  keep  us  in  breath  ; 
and  to  defend   us  from  the   inconveniences  that 
tin;  other  extreme,  of  a  dull  and  stupid  laziness, 
brings  along  with  it.     There  are 
some  sterile,  knotty  sciences,  and     Certain  sci- 
chieily    hammered    out    for     the     ^"Vth^mind 
crowd;   let  such  be  left   to   them      must  nut  be"1 
who   are  engaged  in   the  service     embarrassed, 
of  the  world.     I  for  my  part  care 
for  no  other  books  but  either  sucli  as  are  plea 
sant  and  easy,  to  tickle  my  fancy,  or  those  that 
comfort   and   instruct  me  how  to  regulate  my 
life  and  death. 

Taciturn  sylvas  inter  reptare  salubres, 

Curantem  <|uido,uid  dignum  sapiunte  bonoquc  est.5 

"  Silently  meditating:  in  the  groves, 
What  host  a  \use  and  honest  man  behoves." 

Wiser  men  may  propose  to  themselves  a  repose 
whc/lly  spiritual,  as  having  great  force  and 
vigour  of  mind  ;  but  for  me,  who  am  but  ordi 
narily  furnished  that  way,  I  find  it  necessary 
to  support  myself  with  bodily  conveniences ; 
and  age  having  of  late  deprived  me  of  those 
pleasures  that  were  most  acceptable  to  me,  I 
instruct  and  whet  mv  appetite  to  those  that 
remain,  and  are  more  suitable  to  this  new  season 
of  my  life.  We  ought  to  hold  fast,  tooth  and 
nail,  of  the  use  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  that  our 
years,  one  after  another,  snatch  away  from  us. 

Carpamus  dulcia  ;  nostrum  est 

Quod  vivis  ;  cinis,  et  manes,  et  fabula  fies.G 

— "  And  our  time  employ 
In  pleasures  which  alone  give  life  its  zest  ; 
You'll  be  a  tale  and  ashes  like  the  rest." 


4  Propertius,  ii.  25,  33. 

5  Horace,  Epixt.  iv.  4,  4. 

6  Pursius,  v.  151 . 
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Now,  as  to  the  end  that  Pliny  and  Cicero 
propose  to  us  of  glory ;  'tis  infinitely  wide  of 

my  account ;  ambition  is,  of  all 
SS^irtcoS-  otbers>  tlie  most  contrary  humour 
patibie.  to  solitude.  Glory  and  repose  are 

so  inconsistent  that  they  cannot 
possibly  inhabit  in  one  and  the  same  place; 
and,  as  far  as  I  understand,  those  who  seek  the 
two  have  only  their  arms  and  legs  disengaged 
from  the  crowd  :  their  mind  and  wishes  remain 
engaged  behind  more  than  ever. 

Tun',  vetule,  auriculis  alienis  colligis  escas?1 

"  Old  as  you  are,  will  you  the  food  supply 
For  other  ears  ? 

They  are  only  retired  to  take  a  better  leap, 
and  by  a  stronger  motion  to  give  a  brisker 
charge  into  the  crowd.  Will  you  see  how 
they  shoot  short?  Let  us  put  into  the  balance 
the  advice  of  two  philosophers,  of  two  very 
different  sects,2  writing  the  one  to  Idomeneus, 
the  other  to  Lucilius,  their  .friends,  to  retire 
into  solitude  from  worldly  honours  and  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  "  You  have,'7 
say  they,  "  hitherto  lived  swimming  and  float 
ing  5  come  now  to  die  in  the  harbour.  You 
have  given  the  first  part  of  your  life  to  the 
light,  give  what  remains  to  the  shade.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  over  business  if  you  do  not 
also  quit  the  fruit,  and  therefore  disengage 
yourselves  from  all  the  concerns  of  name  and 
glory.  ;Tis  to  be  feared  the  lustre  of  your 
former  actions  will  give  you  but  too  much 
light,  and  follow  you  into  your  most  private 
retreat.  Quit  with  other  pleasures  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  approbation  of  the  world. 
And  as  to  your  knowledge  and  parts,  never 
concern  yourselves,  they  will  not  lose  their 
effect  if  yourselves  be  ever  the  better  for 
them.3  Remember  him  who,  being  asked 
Why  he  took  so  much  pains  in  an  art  that 
could  come  to  the  knowledge  of  but  few  per 
sons  ?4  l  A  few  are  enough  for  me/  replied 
he :  'I  have  enough  with  one,  I  have  enough 
with  never  a  one.'  He  said  true  ;  yourself  and 
a  companion  are  theatre  enough  to  one  another, 
or  you  to  yourself.5  Let  us  be  to  you  the 
whole  people,  and  the  whole  people  to  you  but 
one.6  'Tis  a  low  ambition  to  think  to  derive 
glory  from  a  man's  sloth  and  privacy.  You 
should  do  like  the  beasts  of  chase,  who  efface 

1  Persius.  i.  22. 

2  Epicurus  and   Seneca.      See   Seneca   (Epist.  21),   who 
quotes  a  passage  of  Epicurus's  Letter  to  Idomeneus,  very 
different  from  that  preserved  by  Laertius. 

3  "  Cur  ego,  inquis,  ista  didici  ?     Non  est  quod  timeas  ne 
operam  perdideris  :  tibi  didicisti." — Seneca,  Epist.  7. 

4  Seneca,  Epist.  ?. 

5  "  Satis  magnum  alter  alter!  theatrum  sumus."     This  is 
what  Epicurus  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends. 

6  Seneca  ascribes  this  saying  to  Democritus,  Ep.  7. 

7  Seneca,  Epist.  68. 
s  Id.  ibid. 

9  "  Prodest  sine  dubio  custodem  sibi  imposuisse,  et  habere 
quern  respicias,  quern  interesse  tuis  cogitationibus  judiees. 
Omnia  nobis  inalu  solitudo  persuadet.  Cum  jam  profeceris 
ut  sit  tibi  etiatu  tui  reverentia,  licebit  dimittas  p;t'dagogum. 
Interim  te  aliquorum  auctoritate  custodi.  Aut  Cato  ille  sit, 


the  track  at  the  entrance  into  their  den.7  You 
are  to  concern  yourselves  no  more  how  the 
world  talks  of  you,  but  how  you  are  to  talk  to 
yourselves.  Retire  yourself  into  yourself,  but 
first  prepare  yourself  there  to  receive  yourself.8 
It  were  a  folly  to  trust  yourself  in  your  own 
hands,  if  you  cannot  govern  yourself.9  A  man 
may  miscarry  alone  as  well  as  in  company  ; 
till  you  have  rendered  yourself  one  before  whom 
you  dare  not  trip,  and  till  you  have  a  bash- 
fulness  and  respect  for  yourself;  obvcrsentur 
species  honestfs  animo.10  (Let  just  and  honest 
things  be  still  represented  to  the  mind.)  Pre 
sent  continually  to  your  imagination  Cato, 
Phocion,  and  Aristides,  in  whose  presence  fools 
themselves  will  hide  their  faults,  and  make 
them  controllers  of  all  your  intentions.  Should 
these  deviate  from  virtue,  your  respect  to  those 
will  again  set  you  right ;  they  will  keep  you 
in  the  way  of  being  contented  with  yourself, 
to  borrow  nothing  of  any  other  but  yourself; 
to  restrain  and  fix  your  soul  in  certain  and 
limited  thoughts,  wherein  she  may  please  her 
self,  and,  having  comprehended  the  true  and 
real  good  which  men  the  more  enjoy  the  more 
they  understand,  to  rest  satisfied,  without  desire 
of  prolongation  of  life  or  memory."  These  are 
the  precepts  of  the  true  and  natural  philosophy, 
not  of  a  boasting  and  prating  philosophy,  such 
as  that  of  the  two  former.11 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

A    CONSIDERATION    UPON    CICERO. 

ONE  word  more  by  way  of  comparison  betwixt 
these    two.      There    are    to    be 
gathered  out  of  the  writings  of    Tlie  ambition 
Cicero   and   the   younger  Pliny     i^™ and 
(who,  in  my  opinion,  but  little 
resembles  his  uncle  in  his  humour),  infinite  testi 
monies  of  a  nature  boundlessly  ambitious  ;  and, 
amongst  others,   this  for  one,   that  they  both, 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  world,  solicit  the  his 
torians  of  their  time  not  to  forget  them  in  their 
memoirs  ;12  and  fortune,  as  it  were  in  spite,  has 
made  the  vanity  of  these  requests  live  upon 
record  down  to  this  age  of  ours,  while  she  has 
lonir  since  buried  the  histories  of  themselves  in 


aut  Scipio,  aut  Laelius,  aut  cujus  interventa  perditi  quoque 
homines  vitia  supprimerent,  dum  te  efficis  coram  quo  peccara 
non  audit." — Seneca,  Epist.  25. 

10  Cicero,  Tusc.  QUCKS.  i.  2.  21. 

11  Pliny  the  Younger  and  Cicero. 

12  Cicero  writing  to  Lucceius  (Epist.  \.  12),  and  Pliny  to 
Tacitus  (vii.  33),  with  this  most  remarkable  difference,  how 
ever,  that  the  first  earnestly  desires  his  friend  not  to  attach 
himself  scrupulously  to  the  rules  of,  but  boldly  to  leap  the 
barriers  of,  truth  in  his  favour.     "  Te  plan£   etiam   atque 
etiam  rogo,  ut  et  ornes  ea  vehementius  etiam  quam  fortasse 
sentis  et  in  ea  leges  historise  negligas  ;"  whereas  Pliny  de 
clares  expressly  that  he  does  not  desire  Tacitus  to  give  the 
least  offence    to   the  truth:  — "  Quamquam   non  exigo   ut 
excedas  rei  actae  modum.     Nam  nee  historia  debet  egredi 
veritatem,   et  honeste   factis  veritas  sumcit."     One  would 
have  thought  that  Montaigne  should,  in  justice  to  Pliny, 
have  distinguished  him  from  Cicero  in  this  particular. 
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oblivion.  But  this  exceeds  all  meanness  of 
spirit  in  persons  of  such  quality  as  they  were  to 
think  to  derive  any  glory  from  babbling  and 
prating  ;  even  to  "the  making  use  of  their 
private  letters  to  their  friends,  and  so  withal 
that,  though  some  of  them  were  never  sent, 
the  opportunity  being  lost,  they  nevertheless 
published  them  with  this  worthy  excuse,  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  lose  their  labour  and 
have  their  lucubrations  thrown  away.1  \N  as 
it  not  well  becoming  two  consuls  of  Koine, 
sovereign  magistrates  of  the  republic  that 
commanded  the  world,  to  spend  their  time  in 
patching  up  elegant  missive?,  in  order  to  gain 
the  reputation  of  being  well  versed  in  their 
own  mother-tongue.'  What  could  a  pitiful 
schoolmaster  have  done  worse,  who  by  it  got 
his  living  1  If  the  acts  of  Xeno- 
\VhyXeno-  phon  and  Cajsar  had  not  far 
±t^hS™  transcended  their  eloquence,  I 
histories.  don't  believe  they  would  ever 

have  taken  the  pains  to  write 
them.  They  made  it  their  business  to  recom 
mend  not  their  saying,  but  their  doing.  And 
could  the  perfection  of  eloquence  have  added 
any  lustre  proportionable  to  the  merit  of  a 
great  person,  certainly  Scipio  and  L;elins  had 
never  resigned  the  honour  of  their  comedies, 
with  all  the  luxuriances  and  delicacies  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  to  an  African  slave  ;  for  that 
the  work  was  theirs  its  beauty  and  excellency 
sufficiently  prove  :  besides  Terence  himself  con 
fesses  as  much,-'  and  I  should  take  it  ill  in  any 
one  that  would  dispossess  me  of  that  belief. 
'Tis  an  injurious  mockery  and  impertinence  to 
extol  a  man  for  qualities  mis 
becoming  his  condition,  though 
otherwise  commendable1  in  them 
selves,  and  for  such  as  ought  not 
to  be  his  chief  talent  ;  as  if  a  man 
should  commend  a  king  for  being 
a  good  painter,  a  good  architect, 
a  good  marksman,  or  a  good  runner  at  the 
ring.  Commendations  that  add  no  honour 
unless  in  combination  with,  and  in  addition 
to,  those  that  are  befitting  him,  namely,  justice 
and  the  knowledge  how  to  govern  his  people 
both  in  peace  and  war.  'Tis  in  this  way  only 
that  agriculture  was  an  honour  to  Cyrus,  and 
eloquence  and  the  knowledge  of  letters  to 
Charlemagne.  I  have,  indeed,  in  my  time, 
known  some  who,  by  a  knack  of  writing,  have 
got  both  title  and  fortune,  yet  disown  their 
apprenticeship,  purposely  corrupt  their  style, 
and  affect  ignorance  of  so  vulgar  a  quality 
(which  also  our  nation  observes  to  be  rarely 
seen  in  very  learned  hands),  carefully  seeking 
a  reputation  by  better  qualities. 


not  atouether 
necessary. 


Qualities, 
which  arc  not 
suitable  to  a 
man's  rank  in 
the  world, 
cannot  do  him 
honour. 


1  Montaigne  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Letters  of 
Cicero  were  written  tor  the  public.  Cicero  himself  had  only 
preserved  seventy  of  them  (ad  Attic,  xvi.)  ;  the  rust  were 
collected  by  Tiron.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  ilie  lett<  rs  .,f 
Atticus  to  be  convinced  lh.it  they  were  addressed  to  l.isu 
alone.  What  Montaigne  says  applies  only  to  Pliny  the 
Younger. 

-  He  does  not  confess  it  exactly,  but  he  does  not  deny  it 
very  forcibly. 


The  companions  of  Demosthenes  in  the  em 
bassy   to    Philip,    extolling    that 
prince  as  handsome,  eloquent,  and     Great  men  arc 
a    stout      drinker,    Demosthenes     Braised  for  corn- 
said,    4>  That    those    were    com-     mon  things, 
mendations    more    proper    for    a 
woman,  an  advocate,  or  a  sponge,  than  for  a 
king."3 

Imperet  bellante  prior,  jacentem 
Lenis  in  hostem.* 

"  First  let  his  empire  from  his  valour  flow, 
And  then  from  mercy  on  a  prostrate  foe." 

'Tis  not  his  profession  to  know  either   how  to 
hunt  or  to  dance  well : 

Orabunt  causas  alii,  nrli(jue  meatus 
lit-crihent  radio,  et  fulgentia  sidcra  diccnt, 
II ic  reirere  imperio  populoa  sciat.'1 

"  Let  (ithers 

Ple.ul  better  at  the  bar,  describe  the  skies, 
And  \\li.-n  the  stars  descend,  and  when  they  rise, 
Hut,  Hume!    'tis  thine  alone,  with  awful  sway, 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey." 

Plutarch    says,    moreover,    that    to    appear    so 
excellent   in    these  less  necessary 
qualities    is    to    produce    witness     sh'ould'no" 
against  a  man's  self,  that    he   has     excel  in  tl.inprs 
spent  his  time,   and   applied    his 
study    ill,  which   ou^ht    to    have 
been  employed  in  the   acquisition  of  more   ne 
cessary  and  more  useful  things.      Thus,  Philip, 
King    of    ^lacedon.    having    heard    the    great 
Alexander,  his  son,  sing  at  a  feast,  to  the  won 
der  and   envv  of  the  best  musicians  there  :  — 
I  "  Art  thou  not  ashamed,"   said  lie  to  him,    "  to 
1  sing  so  well  .""''     And    to   the    same     Philip,    a 
musician   with   whom   he   was  disputing  about 
something  concerning  his  art,  said,  "Heaven  tor- 
hid,  sir,  that  so  great  a  misfortune   should   ever 
befal   yon  as  to  understand  these  things  better 
than  I."'     A  king  should  be  able  to  answer,  as 
1  Iphicrates  did  theomtor,  who  pressed  upon  him 
in  his  invective  after  this  manner  :    "  And  who 
art  thou.  that  thou  bravest  it  at  this  rate  .'     Art 
thou  a   mon-at-arnis  .'       Art  thou    an   archer  .' 
Art   thou   a  pikeman  ?"      "  I   am   none   of   all 
this,  but  1  know  how  to  command    all   these."* 
And   Antisthenes   took    it   for  an   argument  of 
little  valour  in  Ismenias  that  he  was  commended 
for  playing  excellently  well  upon 
a   flute.1'       1    know     very     well       The  merit  of 
that  when   I    hear  any  one  insist       E'ssays!^ 
upon     the     language     of     these 
Essays,  I  had  rather  a  great  deal  he  would  say 
nothing.      'Tis  not  so  much  to  elevate  the  style 
as  to  depress  the  sense,   and  so  much  the  more 
offensively  as  they  do  it  obliquely.     I  am  much 
deceived    if   many   other   writers  deliver   more 
worth  noting  as  to  the  matter;  and,  how  well 
or  ill   soever,  if  any  other    writer  has  strewed 

3   Plutarch,  in  ritd. 

1  Hor.  Carmen  Secul.  51. 

'•>  J'ti,'i,l,  vi.  819. 

(l  Plutarch,  Life  (if  Pencil's. 

'    Id.,  Hmv  to  distinguisli  a  flatterer. 

H  Id.,    (>»  Fortune. 

9  Id.,  Life  of  1'i'i-ir/cs. 
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them  either  with  much  more  material,  or  thicker 
upon  his  paper,  than  myself.  To  bring  the  more 
in,  I  only  put  in  the  heads  ;  were  I  to  annex 
the  sequels,  I  should  vastly  multiply  this 
volume.  And  how  many  stories  have  I  scat 
tered  up  and  down  here  that  I  only  touch  upon, 
which,  should  any  one  more  curiously  search 
into,  they  would  find  matter  enough  to  produce 
infinite  Essays.  Neither  these  stories,  nor  rny 
allegations,  do  always  serve  simply  for  example, 
authority,  or  ornament ;  I  do  not  only  regard 
them  for  the  use  I  make  of  them ;  they  carry 
sometimes,  besides  what  I  apply  them  to,  the 
seed  of  a  richer  and  a  bolder  matter,  and  some 
times,  collaterally,  a  more  delicate  sound,  both 
to  me  myself,  who  will  say  no  more  about  it  in 
this  place,  and  to  others  who  shall  happen  to 
be  of  my  fancy. 

But  returning  to  the  speaking  virtue  ;  I  find 
no  great  choice  betwixt  not  knowing  to  speak 
anything  but  ill,  and  not  knowing  any  thing 
but  speaking  well.  Non  est  ornamcntum  virile 
concinnitas.1  "Neatness  of  style  is  no  manly 
ornament."  The  sages  tell  us  that,  as  to  what 
concerns  knowledge,  there  is  nothing  but  phi 
losophy  ;  and  to  what  concerns  effects,  nothing 
but  virtue,  that  is  generally  proper  to  all  de 
grees,  and  to  all  orders.  There 
is  something  like  this  in  these  two 
other  philosophers,  for  they  also 
promise  eternity  to  the  letters  they 
write  to  their  friends ;  but  'tis 
manner,  and  by  accommodating 
themselves  for  a  good  end,  to  the  vanity  of 
another ;  for  they  write  to  them,  that  if  the 
concern  of  making  themselves  known  to  future 
ages,  and  the  thirst  of  glory,  do  yet  detain 
them  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and 
make  them  fear  the  solitude  and  retirement  to 
which  they  would  persuade  them  ;  let  them 
never  trouble  themselves  more  about  it,  foras 
much  as  they  shall  have  credit  enough  with 
posterity  to  assure  them  that,  were  there  no 
thing  else  but  the  very  letters  thus  writ  to  them, 
those  letters  will  render  their  names  as  known 
and  famous  as  their  own  public  actions  them 
selves  could  do.2  And  besides  this  difference, 
these  are  not  idle  and  empty  letters,  that  con 
tain  nothing  but  a  fine  gingle  of  well-chosen 
words,  and  fine  couched  phrases,  but  replete 
and  abounding  with  grave  and  learned  dis 
courses,  by  which  a  man  may  render  himself 
not  more  eloquent,  but  more  wise  ;  and  that 
instruct  us  not  to  speak,  but  to  do  well.  Away 
with  that  eloquence  that  so  enchants  us  with  its 
harmony  that  we  should  more  study  it  than 
things;  unless  you  will  affirm  that  of  Cicero  to 
be  of  so  supreme  a  perfection  as  to  form  a 
complete  body  of  itself.  And  of  him  I  shall 


1  Senec.  Epist.  cxv. 

2  When  Epicurus  wrote  to  Idomeneus,  then  the  slave  of 
rigid  power,  and  who  had  great  affairs  in  his  hands,  to  per 
suade  him  from  a  gay  life,  to  the  pursuit  of  true  and  solid 
glory,   "If,"  said  he,  "  you  are  fond  of  glory,  my  epistles 
will  make  you  more  celebrated  than  all    things   that   you 
admire,  and  for  which  you  are  admired."     Seneca,  (Epist. 


Montaigne's 
account,  of 
himself  as  a 
letter-writer. 


Epicurus  and 
Seneca  set  in 
opposition  to 
Pliny  and 
Cicero. 

after  another 


farther  add  one  story  we  read  of  him  to  this 
purpose,  wherein  his  nature  will  much  more 
manifestly  be  laid  open  to  us.  He  was  to  make 
an  oration  in  public,  and  found  himself  a  little 
straitened  in  time,  to  fit  his  words  to  his  mouth, 
as  he  had  a  mind  to  do  ;  when  Eros,  one  of  his 
slaves,  brought  him  word  that  the  audience 
was  deferred  till  the  next  day,  at  which  he  was 
so  ravished  with  joy  that  he  enfranchised  him 
for  the  good  news.3 

Upon  this  subject  of  letters,  I  will  add,  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  writing  wherein 
my  friends  think  I  can  do  some 
thing  |  and,  I  am  willing  to 
confess,  I  should  rather  have 
chosen  to  publish  my  whimsies 
that  way  than  any  other,  had  I  had  to  whom 
to  write  ;  but  I  wanted  such  a  settled  corres 
pondent  as  L  once  had,  to  attract  me  to  it,  to 
raise  my  fancy,  and  keep  me  to  it.  For  to 
traffic  with  the  wind,  as  some  others  have 
done,  and  to  forge  vain  names  to  direct  my 
letters  to,  in  a  serious  subject,  I  could  never  do 
it  but  in  a  dream,  being  a  sworn  enemy  to  all 
manner  of  falsification.  I  should  have  been 
more  diligent,  and  more  confident,  had  I  had 
a  judicious  and  indulgent  friend  to  whom  to 
address,  than  thus  to  expose  myself  to  various 
judgments  of  a  whole  people  ;  and  I  am  de 
ceived  if  I  had  not  succeeded  better.  I  have 
naturally  a  comic  and  familiar  style  ;  but  it  is 
peculiar  to  myself,  and  not  proper  for  public 
business,  but,  like  the  language  I  speak,  too 
Compact,  irregular,  abrupt,  and  singular.  And 
as  to  letters  of  ceremony,  that  have  no  other 
substance  than  a  fine  contexture  of  courteous 
I  words.  I  am  wholly  to  seek :  I  have  no 
faculty  nor  relish  for  those  tedious  offers  of 
service  and  affection  ;  I  don't  much  believe  in 
them,  and  should  not  forgive  myself,  should  I 
say  more  than  I  meant,  which  is  very  remote 
from  the  present  practice  ;  for  there  never  was 
so  abject  and  servile  a  prostitution  of  tenders  of 
life,  soul,  of  devotion,  adoration,  vassal,  slave, 
and  I  know  not  what,  as  now  ;  all  which  ex 
pressions  are  so  common,  and  so  indifferently 
used  to  and  fro  by  every  one,  and  to  every  one, 
that,  when  they  would  profess  a  greater  and 
more  respectful  inclination  upon  more  just 
occasions,  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  express 
it. 

I  mortally  hate  all  air  of  flattery,  which  is 
the  cause  that  I  naturally  fall  into  a  dry,  rough, 
and  crude  way  of  speaking,  which,  to  such  as 
do  not  know  me,  may  seem  a  little  to  smack  of 
disdain.  I  honour  those  most  to  whom  I  show 
the  least  honour ;  and  where  my  soul  moves 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  I  easily  forget 
the  ceremonies  of  look  and  gesture ;  I  oner 

xxi.)  who,  in  the  same  epistle,  says  to  his  friend,  Lucilius, 
"  The  very  thing  which  Epicurus  could  promise  to  his  friend, 
I  promise  to  you,  Lucilius  ;  I  shall  be  in  the  favour  of  pos 
terity :  it  is  in  my  power  to  bring  out  names  that  shall 
be  lasting." 

3  Plutarch,  Apothegms. 
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myself  faintly  and  bluntly  to  them  whose  I 
effectually  am,  tendering  myself  the  least  to 
him  to  whom  I  am  the  most  devoted.  Methinks 
they  should  read  it  in  my  heart,  and  that  my 
expression  would  but  injure  the  love  I  have 
conceived  within.  To  welcome,  take  leave, 
give  thank?,  accost,  oii'er  service,  and  such 
verbal  formalities  as  the  laws  of  our  modern 
civility  enjoin,  1  know  no  man  so  stupidly 
unprovided  of  lanLTuaire  as  myself.  And  I 
have  never  been  employed  in  writing  letter-  of 
favour  and  recommendation  but  hi1  in  whose 
behalf  it.  was  did  not  think  my  mediation  cold 
and  imperfect.  The  Italians  are  great  printers 
of  letters.  I  do  believe  I  have  at  lea-t  a  hun 
dred  several  volumes  of  them,  of  all  which, 
those  of  Annibal  Cu.ro1  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
best. 

If  all  the  paper  I  have  scribbled  to  the 
ladies  at  the  time  when  my  hand  was  really 
prompted  by  my  passion  were  now  in  being, 
there  might,  peradventure,  be  found  a  page 
worthy  to  be  communicated  to  our  ywmir  in 
amoratos  that  are  besotted  that  way.  I  always 
write  my  letters  post-haste,  and  so  precipitately 
that,  though  I  write  an  intolerable  bad  hand,- 
I  rather  choose  to  do  it  myself  than  to  employ 
another  ;  for  I  can  find  none  able  to  tollow  me, 
and  I  never  transcribe.  I  have  accustomed  the 
great  folks  that  know  me  to  endure  my  blots 
and  dashes,  and  paper  without  fold  or  margin. 
Those  that  cost  me  the  most  pains  are  the 
worst;  when  \  once  begin  to  draw  them  on, 
'tis  a  siu'u  my  mind's  not  there.  1  fall  to 
without  premeditation  or  design,  the  first  para 
graph  begets  the  second,  and  so  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  The  letters  of  this  age  consist 
more  in  margin  and  prefaces  than  matter  : 
wdiereas,  just  as  I  had  rather  write  two  letters 
than  fold  up  one,  and  always  assign  that  em 
ployment  to  another  person,  so,  when  the 
business  of  my  letter  is  dispatched,  I  would, 
with  all  my  heart,  transfer  it  to  another  hand. 
to  add  those  long  harangues,  offers,  and  prayers 
that  we  place  at  the  bottom,  and  should  be 
glad  that  some  new  custom  would  discharge  us 
of  that  trouble  altogether  ;  as  also  superscribing 
them  with  a  long  ribble-row  of  qualities  and 
titles,  for  fear  of  making  mistakes  in  which  I 
have  several  times  omitted  writing,  and  especially 
to  men  of  the  long  robe  and  of  finance.  There 
are  so  many  new  offices,  that  'tis  hard  to  place 
so  many  titles  of  honour  in  their  proper  and 
due  order,  though,  being  so  dearly  bought,  they 
are  neither  to  be  mistaken  nor  omitted  without 
offence.  I  find  the  same  fault  likewise  with 
loading  the  fronts  and  title-pages  of  the  books 
we  commit  to  the  press  with  such  a  clutter 
of  titles. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

THAT  THE  IITCI.TSII  OF  GOOD  AM)  EVIL  IN 
A  fJIU'.AT  MKASTHK  DKi'KNDcj  Ui'ON  THE 
OPINION  WK  HANK  <>F  Til  KM. 

MEN*  (says  an  ancient  Greek  sentence^)  are 
tormented  with  the  opinions  they  have  of 
thinu's.  and  not  by  the  things  themselves.  It 
would  be  a  great  victory  obtained  for  the  relief 
of  our  mi-erable  human  condition,  could  this 
proposition  be  established  for  certain  and  true 
throughout.  For  if  evils  have  no  admission 
into  its  but  by  the  judgment  wo  ourselves  make 
of  them,  it  should  seem  that  it  is  then  in  our 
own  power  to  despi-e  them  or  to  turn  them  to 
u'ood.  It'  things  surrender  themselves  to  our 
mercv,  why  do  we  not  con\ert  and  accommo 
date  them  to  our  advantage  .'  It'  what  we  call 
e\il  and  torment  is  neither  evil  nor  torment 
in  itself,  but  only  that  our  fancy  gives  it  that 
quality,  and  makes  it  so,  it  lies  in  us  to  change 
and  alter  it;  and  it  being  in  our  own  choice,  if 
there  be  no  constraint  upon  us,  we  must  cer 
tainly  be  very  strange  fools  to  take  arms  for 
that  side  which  is,  most  offensive  to  us,  and  to 
give  sickness,  want,  and  contempt,  a  nauseous 
taste,  if  it  be  in  our  power  to  give  them  a  more 
grateful  relish,  and  if,  fortune  simply  providing 
the  matter,  'tis  our  business  to  give  it  its  form. 
Now  what  we  call  evil  is  not 
so  of  itself,  or  at  least  that,  be  What  evil  is 
it  what  it  may,  it  depends  upon  JJ.™'™  U  ° 
us  to  trive  it  another  taste  or 
complexion  ( for  all  comes  to  one),  let  us  examine 
how  this  can  be  maintained.  If  the  original 
being  of  those  things  we  fear  had  power  to 
lodue  itself  in  us  by  its  own  authority,  it  would 
!  then  lodge  itself  alike  and  in  like  manner  in 
I  all  ;  for  men  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  and. 
saving  in  greater  and  less  proportions,  are  all 
provided  with  the  same  utensils  and  instruments 
to  conceive  and  to  judge  ;  but  the  diversity  of 
opinions  we  have  of  those  things  does  clearly 
evince  that  they  only  enter  us  by  composition. 
One  particular  person,  peradventure,  admits 
them  in  their  true  being  ;  but  a  thousand  others 
give  them  a  new  and  contrary  being  in  them. 
AVe  hold  death,  poverty,  and 


grief,  to  be  our  principal  enemies  ;     ^L^u? death. 

now  this  death,  which  some  re- 
I  pute  the  most  dreadful  of  all  dreadful  things, 
:  who    knows   but  that  others  call   it  the  only 
!  secure  harbour  from   the  storms  and  tempests 
|  of  life  ;  the  sovereign  good  of  nature  ;  the  sole 

support  of  liberty  ;  and  the  common  and  ready 
;  remedy  for  all  evils  ?  And,  as  the  one  expects 
j  it  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  others  support 


1  The  celebrated  translator  of  the  /Ennd,  born  1507,  at 
Citta-Nucva,  in  the  Marches  of  Ancona ;  died  at  Rome, 
lj()(5.  The  first  part  of  his  Letters  appeared  in  15/2,  and 
the  second  in  15/4.  '1'hey  are  reckoned  among  the  models 
of  Italian  prose  writing. 

'•*  Montaigne  must  not  be  believed  altogether,  when  he 
tulhs  of  his  bad  hand-writing.  I  have  seen  the  copy  of  his 


Essays,  corrected  by  his  own  hand,  from  which  Nnigfon's 
edition  was  printed,  and  I  can  affirm  that  his  hand-writing 
is  very  legible,  straight,  and,  which  is  remarkable,  exhibits 
but  slight  traces  of  the  extreme  vivacity  of  his  character. — 
A.  DUVAL. 

3  Epictetus,  Manual,  c.  10. 
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it  with  greater  ease  than  life.  This  fellow 
complains  of  its  facility  : — 

Mors,  utinam  pavidos  vitse  subducere  nolles, 
Sed  virtus  te  sola  daret ! ' 

"  O  death  !   I  wish  thou  wouldst  the  coward  spare, 
That  of  thy  gift  the  brave  alone  might  share." 

But  let  us  leave  this  vaunting  courage.  Tlieo- 
dorus  answered  Lysimachus,  who  threatened  to 
kill  him,  "  Thou  wilt  do  a  brave  feat,"  said 
he,  "  to  arrive  at  the  force  of  a  cantharides."2 
The  greatest  portion  of  philosophers  arc  ob 
served  to  have  either  purposely  anticipated,  or 
hastened  and  assisted,  their  own  death.  How 
many  ordinary  people  do  we  see  led  to  execu 
tion,  and  that  not  to  a  simple  death,  but  mixed 
with  shame,  and  sometimes  with  grievous  tor 
ments,  who  yet  appear  with  such  assurance, 
some  through  obstinacy,  some  from  natural 
simplicity,  that  one  can  discover  no  change 
from  their  ordinary  condition  j  settling  their 
domestic  affairs,  commending  themselves  to 
their  friends,  singing,  preaching,  and  talking 
with  the  people  :  nay,  sometimes  passing  jokes 
to  make  the  bystanders  laugh,  and  drinking  to 
their  companions,  just  as  well  as  Socrates.  One 

that  they  were  leading  to  the 
Merry  jokes  of  gallows,  told  them  they  must  not 
LTtoPexe-'1S  canT  llim  through  such  a  street, 
cutiou.  lest  a  merchant  that  lived  there 

should  arrest  him  by  the  way  for 
an  old  debt.  Another  told  the  hangman  he 
must  not  touch  his  neck,  for  fear  of  making 
him  laugh,  he  was  so  ticklish  ;  another  an 
swered  his  confessor,  who  promised  him  that 
he  should  that  day  sup  with  our  Lord,  "  Do 
you  go  then,"  said  he,  "  in  my  room  ;  for  I  for 
my  part  keep  fast  to-day."  Another  having 
called  for  drink,  and  the  hangman  having 
drunk  first,  said  he  would  not  drink  after  him, 
for  fear  of  catching  the  pox.  Everybody  has 
heard  the  tale  of  the  Picard,  to  whom,  being 
upon  the  ladder,  they  presented  a  girl  of  the 
town,  telling  him  (as  our  law  does  sometimes 
permit)  that  if  he  would  marry  her  they  would 
save  his  life ;  he  having  a  while  considered 
her,  and  perceiving  that  she  halted,  "  Tie  up, 
tie  up,"  said  he,  "  she  limps."  And  they  tell 
another  story  of  the  same  kind,  of  a  fellow  in 
Denmark,  who,  being  condemned  to  lose  his 
head,  and  the  like  condition  being  proposed  to 
him  upon  the  scaffold,  refused  it,  by  reason  the 
girl  they  offered  him  had  hollow  cheeks  and  too 
sharp  a  nose.  A  servant  at  Thoulouse  being 
accused  of  heresy,  for  the  sole  ground  of  his 
belief  referred  himself  to  that  of  his  master,  a 
young  student,  prisoner  with  him,  and  chose 
rather  to  die  than  suffer  himself  to  be  persuaded 
that  his  master  could  err.  We  read  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Arras,  when  Louis  the  Eleventh 
took  that  city,  that  a  great  many  let  themselves 

1  Lucret.  iv.  580.  2  Cicero,  Tus.  Qvees.  v.  40. 

3  In  the  Indies  (says  Cicero),  where  it  is  the  custom  for 
a  man  to  have  several  wives,  when  the  husband  dies  the 
women  dispute  who  was  his  greatest  favourite  ;  and  she  who 
carrier  the  question  is  overjoyed,  and  burnt  on  the  same 


be  hanged,  rather  than  they  would  say,  "  God 
save  the  king."  And  amongst  that  mean- 
souled  race  of  men,  the  buffoons,  there  have 
been  some  who  would  not  leave  their  fooling 
at  the  very  moment  of  death.  He  that  the 
hangman  turned  off  the  ladder  cried,  "  Launch 
the  galley,"  a  slang  saying  of  his  ;  and  another, 
who  at  the  point  of  death  was  laid  upon  a 
pallet  before  the  fire,  the  physician  asking  him 
where  his  pain  lay,  "  Betwixt  the  bench  and 
the  fire,"  said  he  ;  and  the  priest,  to  give  him 
extreme  unction,  groping  for  his  feet,  which 
his  pain  had  made  him  pull  up  to  him,  "  You 
will  find  them,"  said  he,  "  at- the  end  of  my 
legs."  To  one  that  being  present  exhorted 
him  to  recommend  himself  to  God,  "  Why  ? 
who's  going  there?"  said  he.  And  the  other 
replying,  "  It  will  presently  be  yourself,  if  it 
be  his  good  pleasure," — "  Would  I  were  sure 
to  be  there  by  to-morrow  ni^ht,"  said  he. 
"  Do  but  recommend  yourself  to  him,"  said 
the  other,  "  and  you  will  soon  be  there." 
"  I  were  best  then,"  said  he,  "  to  carry  my 
recommendations  myself." 

In  the  kingdom  of  Narsingua  to  this  day  the 
wives  of  their  priests  are  buried 
alive   with    the   bodies   of   their     ^,± 
husbands ;    all   other  wives   are     themselves 
burnt  at  their  husbands'  funerals,     ^live  with  the 

•i  •    1        ,1  l         /•        l  dead    oodles  of 

which  they  not  only  firmly,  their  husbands, 
but  cheerfully,  undergo/5  At  the 
death  of  their  king  his  wives  and  concubines, 
his  favourites,  all  his  officers  and  domestic 
servants,  who  make  up  a  great  number  of 
people,  present  themselves  so  cheerfully  to  the 
fire  where  his  body  is  burnt  that  they  seem  to 
take  it  for  a  singular  honour  to  accompany 
their  master  in  death.  During  our  late  war 
of  Milan,  where  there  happened 
so  many  takings  and  retakings  of  Death  fondly 
towns,  the  people,  impatient  of  coveted. 
so  many  various  changes  of  for 
tune,  took  such  a  resolution  to  die  that  I  have 
heard  my  father  say  he  there  saw  a  list  taken 
of  five  and  twenty  masters  of  families  that 
made  themselves  away  in  one  week's  time.  A 
misfortune  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
Zanthians,  who  being  besieged  by  Brutus  pre- 
\  cipitated  themselves,  men,  women,  and  children, 
I  into  such  a  furious  appetite  of  dying  that 
j  nothing  can  be  done  to  evade  death  which 
j  these  did  not  put  in  practice  to  avoid  life  ; 
|  insomuch  that  Brutus  with  all  his  endeavours 
could  save  but  a  very  small  number.4 

Even  opinion   is  of  force  enough  to  make 
itself  to  be  espoused  at  the  ex 
pense  of  life.     The  first  article  of    opinions  es- 
that  valiant    oath    that   Greece     poused  at  the 
took  and  observed,  in  the  Median     exijense  ol 
war,  was  that  eveiy  one  should 
sooner  exchange  life  for  death  than  their  own 


pile  with  her  husband.  (Tus.  Qitces.  v.  27.)  The  same  cus 
tom  was  observed  by  a  people  of  Thrace,  according  to 
Herodotus,  v.,  and  is  still  kept  up  in  Indostan. 

4  Fifty  only,  who  were  saved  against  their  will. — Plutarch 
Life  of  Marcus  Brutus,  c.  8. 
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laws  for  those  of  Persia.1  What  a  world  of 
people  do  we  see,  in  the  wars  betwixt  the 
Turks  and  the  Greeks,  rather  embrace  a  cruel 
death  than  to  uncircumcise  themselves  to  admit 
of  baptism  !  An  example  of  which  no  sort  of 
religion  is  incapable.  The  Kings 
of  Castile  having  banished  tin; 
Jews  out  of  their  dominions, 
John,  King  of  Portugal,  in  con 
sideration  of  eight  crowns  a-head, 
sold  them  a  retirement  into  his  for  a  certain 
limited  time,  he  undertaking  to  furnish  them 
with  shipping  to  transport  them  into  Africa. 
The  limited  dav  being  come,  which,  once 
lapsed,  they  were  given  to  understand  that  such 
as  were  afterwards  found  in  the  kingdom  should 
remain  slaves,  vessels  were  very  slenderly 
provided,  and  those  who  embarked  in  them 
were  rudely  and  villanoiisly  u-ed  by  the  sea 
men,  who,  besides  other  indignities,  kept  them 
cruising  upon  the  sea,  one  while  forwards,  and 
another  backwards,  till  they  had  consumed  ail 
their  provisions,  and  were  eon-trained  to  buy  of 
them  at  so  dear  a  rate,  and  for  so  Ion:;;  a  time, 
that  they  set  them  not  on  shore  till  they  were 
all  stripped  to  their  very  shirts.  The  news  of 
this  inhuman  n>a^e  bein^  brought  to  those  who 
remained  behind,  the  greater  part  of  them  re 
solved  upon  slavery,  and  some  made  a  shew  of 
changing  their  religion.  Kmamiel,  the  suc 
cessor  of  .John.  belli.1;  come  to  the  croun.  tir-t 
set  them  at  liberty  ;  and  afterwards,  altering 
his  mind,  ordered  them  to  depart  his  country, 
assigning  three  ports  for  their  departure  : 
hoping  (says  the  Bishop  Osorius,  no  contempti 
ble  Latin  historian  of  these  latter  times,)  that 
the  favour  of  the  liberty  he  had  <_riven  them 
having  failed  of  converting  them  to  Christianity, 
yet  the  aversion  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
outrages  of  the  mariners,  and  to  abandon  a 
country  they  were  now  habituated  to,  and  were 
grown  very  rich  in,  to  yo  and  expose  them 
selves  in  strange  ami  unknown  regions,  would 
certainly  do  it.  But.  finding  himself  deceived 
in  his  expectation,  and  that  they  were  all  re 
solved  upon  the  voyage,  he  cut  oti'  two  of  the 
ports  he  had  promised  them,  to  the  end  that  the 
length  and  incommodity  of  the  passage  might 
reduce  some  ;  or  that  he  might  have  opportu 
nity,  by  crowding  them  all  into  one  place,  the 
more  conveniently  to  execute  what  he  had 
designed  ;  which  was  to  force  all  the  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  from  the  arms  of 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  to  transport  them 
from  their  sight  and  conversation  into  a  place 
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themselves 
children. 


nd 


relics  chose 
rather  to  be 
burnt  than  re 
cant   their 
opinions. 


1  Diod.  Sic.  v.  2Q. 

2  Mariana,  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  says,   in    his  history  of 
Spain,  torn.    n.  xxvi.  13,    that,  by  an    edict   of  this  prince, 
those  children   wen-   baptized   by  force  :  a  cruel   edict,  says 
the  good  Jesuit,    altogether  contrary  to   the  Christian  laws 
and  institutes.     What  !  he  adds,  shall  violence  he  used  to 
force  men  to  embrace  Christianity,  and,  in  the  most  important 
affair  of  the  world,  to  rob  those  whom  God  has  been  pleased 
to  leave  to  their  own   discretion,  of  that  heavenly  present, 
LIBERTY  I     To  proceed  so  far  is  a  horrible  crime,  as  well  as 
to  force  children  with  this  view  from  the  arms  of  their 


where  they  might  be  instructed 
and  brought  up  in  our  religion.2  Jews  that  < 
lie  sa\s  that  this  produced  a  most  ^,f.**1/°r;i 
horrid  spectacle  :  the  natural  af 
fections  betwixt  the  parents  and 
their  children,  and,  above  all, 
their  xeal  to  their  ancient  belief,  contending 
against  this  violent  decree,  fathers  and 
mothers  were  commonly  seen  making  them 
selves  away,  and,  by  a  still  sadder  and  sterner 
example,  precipitating,  out  of  love  and  com 
panion,  their  youu'_T  children  into  wells,  to 
a\oid  the  severity  of  this  law.  As  to  the 
remainder  of  them,  the  time  that  had  been 
prefixed  brinir  expired,  for  want  of  means  to 
transport  them,  they  attain  returned  into  slavery. 
Some  turned  Christians,  upon  whose  faith,  or 
rather  that  of  their  posterity,  even  to  this  day, 
which  is  a  hundred  years  alter,  few  Portuguese 
rely,  or  believe  them  to  be  real  converts: 
though  custom,  and  length  of  time,  are  much 
more  powerful  counsellors  in  such  changes  than 
any  constraint  whatever.  In  the  town  of 
Castlemiu- Harry,  fifty  heretics, 
Albi'_renses,  at  one  time  MI  tiered 
themselves  to  be  burnt  alive  in 
one  fire,  rather  than  they  would 
renounce  their  opinions.  Quoties 
in>n  mod?)  ductores  iioxtri  (-ays 
Cicero ),  ,SVY/  uiiire/'si  eft/<m  CJ'C/'citus,  (id  HOH 
dniiluin  mortem  concurrent /it  !*  "  How  oft 
have  not  only  our  leaders,  but  whole  armies, 
run  to  certain  death!''  1  have  seen  an  inti 
mate  friend  of  mine,  with  a  real  atl'ection  that 
was  rooted  in  his  In  art  by  divers  plausible 
arguments,  which  I  could  never  dispossess  him 
of,  ardently  seek  death,  and,  upon  the  first 
honourable' occasion  that  offered  itself,  precipi 
tate  himself  into  it;  and  that,  too,  without  any 
manner  of  visible  reason,  \\ith  an  obstinate  and 
ardent  desire  of  dying.  We  have  several  exam 
ples  in  our  own  times  of  those.1,  even  among 
little  children,  who,  for  fear  of  a  whipping,  or 
some  such  little  thing,  have  dispatched  them 
selves.  And  what  shall  we  not  fear  (says  one 
of  the  ancients),  if  we  dread  that  which  cow 
ardice  itself  has  chosen  for  its  refuge  ." 

To  produce  here  a  catalogue  of  those  of 
all  sexes,  and  conditions,  and  sects,  even  in  the 
most  happy  ages,  \\  ho  have  cither  with  great 
constancy  looked  death  in  the  face,  or  volun 
tarily  sought  it ;  and  sought  it  not  only  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  this  life,  but  some  purely  to  avoid 
the  satiety  of  living,  and  others,  for  the  hope  of 
a  better  condition~elsewhere ;  I  should  never 


parents.  The  Portuguese  nation,  however,  committed  sin  in 
these  two  points,  having  dragged  the  children  to  baptism 
by  force,  and  without  the  consent  of  their  parents,  and  having 
en  gazed  those  more  advanced  in  years  to  make  profession  of 
Christianity,  by  loading  them  with  reproaches  and  injuries, 
and  especially  by  fraudulently  depriving  them  of  the  means 
of  retiring  elsewhere,  which  they  had  expressly  obliged  them 
selves  to  grant  them. 

3  Tusc.  Quccs.  i.  37. 

4  Seneca,  Epist.  /O. 
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To  what  use 
the  knowledge 
of  things  should 
be  applied. 


have  done.  Nay,  the  number  is  so  infinite 
that  in  truth  1  should  have  a  better  bargain 
on't  to  reckon  up  those  who  have  feared  it. 
This  one,  therefore,  shall  serve  for  all.  Pyrrho, 
the  philosopher,  being  one  day  in  a  boat,  in  a 
very  great  tempest,  shewed  to  those  he  saw  the 
most  affrighted  about  him,  and  encouraged  them 
by  the  example  of,  a  hog  that  was  there,  no 
thing  at  all  concerned  at  the  storm.1  Shall  we 
then  dare  to  say  that  this  advantage  of  reason, 
of  which  we  so  much  boast,  and 
upon  the  account  of  which  we 
think  ourselves  masters  and  em 
perors  over  all  other  creature?, 
was  given  us  for  a  torment '!  To 
what  end  serves  the  knowledge  of  things,  if  it 
venders  us  more  unmanly  ;  if,  with  it,  we  lose  the 
tranquillity  and  repose  we  should  enjoy  without 
it,  and  if  it  puts  us  into  a  worse  condition  than 
Pyrrho's  hog?  Shall  we  employ  the  under 
standing  that  was  conferred  upon  us  for  our 
greatest  good  to  our  own  ruin  ;  setting  our 
selves  against  the  design  of  nature,  and  the 
universal  order  of  things,  which  intend  that 
every  one  should  make  use  of  the  faculties, 
members,  and  means  he  has,  to  his  own  best 
advantage  1  But  it  may  perad venture  be  ob 
jected  against  me  : — Your  rule  is  true  enough 
as  to  what  concerns  death  ;  but  what  will  you 
say  of  indigence  1  What  will  you  say  of  pain, 
which  Aristippus,  Hieronymus,  and  almost  all 
the  wise  men,  have  reputed  the  worst  of  evils  1 
And  those  who  have  denied  it  by  word  of 
mouth  have  confessed  it  in  effects.  Possido- 
nius  being  extremely  tormented  with  a  sharp 
and  painful  disease,  Pornpeius  came  to  visit 
him,  excusing  himself  that  he  had  taken  so 
unseasonable  a  time  to  come  to  hear  him  dis 
course  of  philosophy  :  "  The  gods  forbid,"  said 
Possidonius,  "  that  pain  should  ever  have  the 
power  to  hinder  me  from  talking  of  it ;"  and 
thereupon  fell  immediately  upon  a  discourse  of 
the  contempt  of  pain.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
pain  was  playing  its  part,  and  plagued  him 
incessantly  ;  on  which  he  cried  out,  "  Do  thy 
worst,  pain,  thou  shalt  never  make  me  say 
thou  art  an  evil."2  This  story,  that  they  make 
such  a  clutter  about,  what  is  there  in  it  of 
the  contempt  of  pain  1  It  only  fights  it  with 
words,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  if  its  shootings 
did  not  move  him,  why  did  he  let  it  interrupt 
his  discourse?  Why  did  he  fancy  he  did  so 
great  a  thing  in  refusing  to  call  it  an  evil  1 
All  does  not  here  consist  in  the  imagination  ; 
our  fancies  may  wrork  upon  other  things.  But 
this  is  a  certain  knowledge  that  is  playing  its 
part,  and  of  which  our  senses  themselves  are 
judges. 

Qui  nisi  sunt  veri,  ratio  quoque  falsa  sit  omnis.3 
"  Which,  if  not  true,  even  reason  itself  must  be  false." 


1   Laertius,  i?»  vitd. 
'2  Cicero,  Tune.  Quaes.  iv.  25. 
3  Luc.  i.v.  487. 

<  The  first  verse  of  this  distich  is  taken  from  a  satirical 
composition  which  Montaigne's  friend,   Boetius,  addressed 


Pain,  the  worst 
accident  of  our 


Shall  we  persuade  our  skins  that  the  lashes  of  a 
whip  tickle  us  1    Or  our  palates,  that  a  potion 
of  aloes  is  vin  de  Grave  ?    Pyrrho's  hog  is  here 
in  the  same  predicament  with  us  ;  he  is  not 
afraid  of  death,  'tis  true,  but,  if  you  beat  him, 
he   will  cry  out  to  some  purpose.     Shall  we 
force  the  general  law  of  nature,  which  in  every 
living  creature  under  heaven  is  seen  to  tremble 
under  pain  ?     The    very  trees   seem  to  groan    j 
under  the  blows  they  receive.     Death  is  only    ! 
felt  by  reason,  forasmuch  as  it  is  but  the  move-    '• 
ment  of  an  instant : 

Aut  fuit,  aut  veniet  ;  nihil  est  pra-sentis  in  ilia, 
jiMorsqua  minus  pcunie,  quam  mora  mortis,  habet.1 

"  Still  past  or  future,  here  no  present  tense 
Submits  the  fleeting  object  to  our  sense  ; 
Death  cuts  so  quick  the  thread  of  life  in  twain, 
The  thought  is  far  more  dreadful  than  the  pain." 

A  thousand  beasts,  a  thousand  men,  are  dead 
ere  they  are  threatened.     That  also  which  we 
principally  pretend  to  fear  in  death  is  pain,  the 
ordinary  forerunner   of    it ;    yet,   if    we   may 
believe   a   holy    father,    Malam   mortem   non 
faclt,  nisi  quod  sequitur  Mortem*     "  Nothing 
makes  death  evil  but  what  follows  it."     And  I 
should  say,   yet   more  probably,   that  neither    ; 
that  which  goes  before,  nor  that  which  follows 
after,  are  at  all  the  appurtenances   of  death,     j 
We  excuse  ourselves  falsely,  and  I  find,  by  ex-    • 
perience,  that  it  is  rather  our  impatience  at  the    li 
imagination  of  death    that  makes  us  impatient 
of  pain  ;  and  that  we  find  it  doubly  grievous,    || 
as  it  threatens  us  with   death.       But  reason,    ji 
accusing  our  cowrardice  for  fearing  a  thing  so     1 
sudden,  so  unavoidable,  and  so  insensible,  we    :j 
take  the  other  as  the  more  excusable  pretext.     I 
All  ills  that  carry  no  other  danger  along  with 
them,  but  simply  the  evils  themselves,  we  des 
pise  as  things  of  no  danger.     The  tooth-ache, 
or  the  gout,   painful   as   they  are,   being   yet 
not  reputed  mortal,  who  reckons  them  in  the 
catalogue  of  diseases  1 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  in  death  we  princi 
pally  regard  the  pain  ;  so,  also,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared  in  poverty  but  the  miseries  it 
brings  along  with  it,  thirst,  hunger,  cold,  heat, 
watching,  and  the  other  inconveniences  it  makes 
us  suffer ;  here,  still,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  with  pain.  I 
will  grant,  and  very  willingly,  being,  how  it 
that  it  is  the  worst  misfortune  of  ma>"  ,be  mili- 

,     •  ,  ,.        r  gated. 

our  being  ;  ( for  I   arn  the  man 
upon  earth  that  the  most  hates  and  avoids  it,     \ 
considering  that  hitherto,  I  thank  God,  I  have 
had  so  little  to  do  with  it,)  but  still,  it  lies  in 
us,  if  not  to  annihilate,  at  least  to  lessen  it  by 
patience;  and,  though  the  body  should  mutiny, 
to  maintain  the  soul  and  reason,  nevertheless,     ' 
in  good  temper.      And  were   it    not   so,  who    | 
would  ever  have  given  any  reputation  to  virtue, 


to  him,  and  of  which  I  quoted  the  beginning  in  chap.  27,  i 
Of  Friendship.  The  second  is  frum  Ovid's  Epistle.  Ariadne  \\ 
to  Theseus,  ver.  81. 


5  St.  August.,  de  Civil.  Dei,  i.  11. 
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valour,  strength,  magnanimity,  and  resolution  1 
Where  were  their  parts  to  be  played,  it'  then; 
were  no  pain  to  be  defied  I  Arida  rsf  prrrcitli 
virtiiK.1  "  Virtue  is  greed v  of  danger."  NN  ere 
there  no  lyiiiLT  upon  the  ground,  no  enduring, 
armed  at  all  points,  the  meridian  heat,  no 
feeding  upon  the  flesh  of  horses  and  asses,  no 
seeing  ourselves  harked  and  hewed  to  pieees, 
no  having  a  bullet  pulled  out  from  among-t  the 
shattered  bones,  no  stitchiu<.r  up,  cauleri/ing, 
and  searching  of  wounds,  by  what  means  \\ere 
(lie  advantage  we  covet  to  have  ov(.'r  the  vulgar 
to  be  acquired  .'  'Tis  very  1'ar  from  iiyinn'  evil 
and  pain,  what  the  sages  say,  that  of  actions 
equally  good,  a  man  diould  mo-t  covet  to  per 
form  that  wherein  t';  labour  and 
pain. 
/v.v/7,  (tn!  ;  .  ' 

"  I'  i  ;r 

men     are    not    always    happy    h\-    mirth     and 
wantonness,    nor   by    laughter   a1:  I 
com; 
and    n 

from  their  in  v."      .\ 

(his   iva  on    il    ever  was  in 

our  forefathers   bill    ;';;;'    the  victories  obtained 
by  die.t  of  force,  and    the   ha/aid  of  war,  wen1 

seeiii'il 


•  •    douiinos :    It  xi  io!cr<it>i!t'x 
ami  *  j  ('I'd ants  .'  >,  r  rift!,  (in  n  in  id  nan 

placed!,  /diHj/r/.n  c  llna'ro.  ('..-'eata/ix.''     ''  He- 
member   that    <_rreat    pains    are    terminated    by 
death,  that  small  ones  have  many  intermission's 
of   repose,   and    tlu.t    we    art.'    masters    of    the 
moderate  sort  :    so    that,   if  tolerable,  we   may 
bear  them,  if  not,  we1  can  go  out  of  life  as  li-um 
a   theatre,   where   the  entertainment    does   not 
:    please  us."     That   which  makes  us  biiiier  ]  ar.i 
with    so    much   impatience    is   the   not    beiiiLj 
i    accustomed   to  repose  our  chiefest  contentment 
;    in  the  soul,  that  we  do  not  enough  rely  upon 
her  who  is  the   sole  and   sovereign  mistress  of 
i    our  condition.     The  body,  saving  in  greater  or 
.    less  proportion,  has  but  one  and  the  same  bent 
and  bias  ;  whereas,  the  soul  is  variable  into  all 
!    sorts  of  forms,  and  subjects   to  herself,  and  to 
her  own   empire,  all   things  whatsoever;  both 
the  senses  of  the  body,  and  all  other  accidents. 

!   Scnec.  I)r  Pwid.,  iv. 
'-'  Cicero,  dfi  Finilins,  ii.  20. 
:;  Luc.,  ix..  -in  l. 


"  A  •. 

ar." 

Besides,  this   ought   to   ho  oar  comfort,  that 
n;;tu:v.lly.     >V   _  ,  /,  r/',v.; 

"  I;'  the  pain  be  violent,  'tis  short ;  and  if  lon^, 
not  violent."  Thou  wilt  not  ted  it.  long,  if  thoii 
feelost,  it  much,  it  will  either  put  an  end  to 
ilr-clf,  or  to  th  ..  v  the  -ame 

thini';;  if  ihou  canst  not  sunpert  it,  it  \\iil  ex 
port  ihee.  jMciidih  i*  indx'unos  n/in-tc  finiri  ; 


And  therefore  it  is  that  we  ought  to  stiuly  her, 
to  eiKjuire  into  her,  and  to  rouse  up  all  her 
powerful  faculties.  There  is  neither  reason, 
form,  nor  prescription,  that  can  anything  prevail 
against  her  inclination  and  choice.  Of  so 
many  thousands  of  biasses  that  she  has  at  her 
disposal,  let  us  give  her  one  proper  to  our 
repose  and  conversation,  and  then  we  shall  not 
only  be  sheltered  and  secured  from  all  manner 
of  injury  and  offence,  but  moreover  gratified 
and  oblige  1,  ii'  she  will  it,  with  evils  and 
offences.  Sin'  makes  her  profit  indifferently  of 
all  things.  Error  and  dreams  serve  her  to  good 
use,  as  lawful  matter,  to  lodire  us  in  safety  and 
contentment.  'Tis  plain  enough  to  be  seen  that 
'tis  the  sharpness  of  our  mind  that  gives  the 
cd'je  to  our  pains  and  pleasures.  Bea>ts,  that 
have  no  sudi  thing's,  leave  to  their  bodies  their 
own  tree  and  natural  sentiments,  and  are  con- 
sequently,  in  every  kind,  very  near  the  same, 
as  appears  by  the  resembling  application  of 
ins.  It'  we  should  not  disturb,  in  our 
he  ;u.'i  -  lid :  m  tl.at  appertains  to 
them  i  to  be  bdii  \vd  it  would  be  the 

better  for  u-,  and   thai  nature  has  <e;iveu  them  a 
ju>t  and   in  derate  t'  n;per,  boil;  to  pleasure  and 
pain;     neither   can    it.   fail   of  bcime;    just,  being 
in.      J'ut    seeing   we    have   en- 
he-    from    IK  r    rules,    to    give 
ourselves  up  to  the  rambling  libert\  of  our  own 
i.  help  to  incline   them  to 

the  most  agreeable  side.      I'lato'1   fears  our  too 
vehemently  engaging  ourselves   with  grief  and 
pleasure,  forasmuch  as  these  too  much  knit  and 
ally  tlie  soul  to  the  body  :    whereas  I  rather,  on 
the  eontrarv,  by  reason   it    too    much    separates 
and  di-unites  them.    As  an  enemy  is  made  more 
by  our  flight,  >u  pain  grows  proud  to  see 
us  truckle  under  her.      She  will  surrender  upon 
m::di   better  terms   to  them    who    make    head 
against  her  :    a  man    must  oppose,  and  stoutly 
set  himself  against  her.     In  retiring  and  giving    ' 
ground,  we  invite,  and  pull  upon  ourselves,  the 
ruin   that  threatens   us.     As  the  body  is  more 
firm  in  an  encounter,  the  more  stiffly  and  ob 
stinately  it  applies  itself  to  it  ;  so  it  is  with  the 
soul.      But  let  us  come  to  examples,  which  are 
the  proper  commodity  for  fellows  of  such  feeble    j 
reins  us  myself;  where  we  shall   find  that  it  is 
with     pain,    as    with    stones,    that    receive    a    : 
brighter  or  duller  lustre,  according  to   the  foil 
they  are  set  upon,  that  it  has  no  more  room  in 
us  than  we  are  pleased   to  allow  it :     Tantiim    \ 
dob  IP  runt,  qnantinn  doloribus  sc  inseruerunt.7 
"The  more  they  gave  way  to  pain,  the  more  it    : 
pained  them."     We  are  more  sensible  of  one 
little  touch  of  a  surgeon's  lancet  than  of  twenty 
sword-cuts  in  the   heat  of  fight. 
The  pains  of  child-bearing,  said     The  pains  of 
by  the   physician,  and    even    by     child-bearing 
,.;     ,    ,  .  *     -,.,0         '.  supported  with 

God   himself,     to  be  very  great,     ease. 

and  which  our  women   keep  so 


Cicero,  nt  supra,  i.  13. 

In  the  J'/iu'il. 

St.  Au-iist.,  r!f  ('it-it.  Dei,  i.  10. 
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great  a  clutter  about,  there  are  whole  nations 
that  make  nothing  of  them.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  women,  what  alteration 
can  you  see  in  the  Swiss  wives  of  our  foot 
soldiers,  saving,  as  they  trot  after  their  hus 
bands,  you  see  them  to-day  with  the  child 
hanging  at  their  backs  that  they  carried  yes 
terday  in  their  bellies  ?  And  the  counterfeit 
gypsies  we  have  amongst  us,  go  themselves  to 
wash  their  infants  as  soon  as  they  come  into  the 
world,  in  the  first  river  they  meet.  Besides  the 
many  wenches  that  daily  steal  their  children 
out  of  their  womb,  as  before  they  stole  them 
in ;  that  fair  and  noble  wife  of  Sabinus,  a  pa 
trician  of  Rome,  for  another's  interest  alone, 
without  help,  without  crying  out,  or  so  much 
as  a  groan,  endured  the  bearing  of  twins.1  A 
poor  simple  boy  of  Lacedasmon,  having  stolen 
a  fox  ( for  they  more  feared  the  shame  of 
bungling  in  a  theft,  than  we  do  the  punishment 
of  our  knavery),  and  having  got  him  under 
his  coat,  chose  rather  to  endure  the  beast's 
tearing  out  his  bowels  than  he  would  discover 
his  theft.2  And  another,  offering  incense  at  a. 
sacrifice,  suffered  himself  to  be  burnt  to  the 
bone  by  a  coal  that  fell  into  his  sleeve,  rather 
than  disturb  the  ceremony.3  And  there  have 
been  a  great  number  who,  only  for  a  trial  of 
virtue,  following'  their  institutions,  have  at  seven 
years  old  endured  to  be  whipped  to  death, 
without  changing  their  countenance.  And 
Cicero  has  seen  them  fight  in  parties,  with  fists, 
feet,  and  teeth,  till  they  have  fainted  and  sunk 
down,  rather  than  confess  themselves  overcome. 
Nunquam  naturam  mos  vinceret  ,•  cst  cniin  ca 
semper  invicta :  sed  nos  umbris,  deliciis,  otio, 
languore,  dcsidid,  animum  infccimus  ;  opini- 
onibus  maloque  more  delinitum  mollivimus.4 
"  Custom  would  never  conquer  Nature,  for  she 
is  ever  invincible,  but  we  have  infected  the 
mind  with  shadows,  delights,  wantonness,  neg 
ligence  and  sloth ;  and  with  vain  opinions,  and 
corrupt  manners,  rendered  it  effeminate  and 
mean."  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  Sca> 
vola,  who,  having  slipped  into  the  enemies' 
camp  to  kill  their  general,  and  missing  his  blow, 
to  repair  his  fault  by  a  more  strange  invention, 
and  to  deliver  his  country,  boldly  confessed  to 
Porsenna  (who  was  the  king  he  had  an  intent 
to  kill,)  not  only  his  design,  but  moreover 
added  that  there  were  then  in  his  camp  a  great 
number  of  Romans,  his  accomplices  in  the 
enterprise,  as  good  men  as  he,  and,  to  show 
what  he  himself  was,  having  caused  a  pan  of 
burning  coals  to  be  brought,  he  saw  and  en 
dured  his  arm  to  broil  and  roast,  till  the  king 
himself,  conceiving  horror  at  the  sight,  com 
manded  the  pan  to  be  taken  away.5  What 


Plutarch,  On  Love,  c.  34. 

Id.,  Life,  of  Lycnrgus. 

Val.  Max.  iii.  3. 

Cicero,  Tune.  Quaes.,  v.  27. 

Liv.  ii.  12. 

Seneca,  Epixt.  58. 

Anaxarchus.  See  Laertius,  in  vita. 

Cicero,  Tusc.  Quees.  ii.  I/, 

Tibullus,  i.  8.  45. 


would  you  say  of  him  that  would  riot  vouchsafe 
to  respite  his  reading  of  a  book,  whilst  he  was 
under  incision  ?6  And  of  the  other  that  per 
sisted  to  mock  and  laugh,  in  contempt  of  the 
pains  inflicted  upon  him  ;  so  that  the  irritated 
cruelty  of  the  executioners  that  had  him  in 
handling,  and  all  the  inventions  of  tortures 
redoubled  upon  him,  one  after  another,  spent  in 
vain,  only  added  to  his  triumph  ?r  A  gladiator 
of  Caesar's  endured,  laughing  all  the  while,  his 
wounds  to  be  probed  and  laid 
mediocris  yladiator  ingernuit? 
inutavit  unquam  ?  Qtiis  non  modb  stctlt,  vcrum 
ct'uiiii  decubuit)  tnrpitcr  ?  Qfvw,  cum  dccn- 
buissct,  fcrmm  rcclperc  j;tssir<,  collinn  con- 
traxit  ?8  "  What  common  gladiator  ever  so 
much  as  gave  a  groan  ?  Which  of  them  ever 
so  much  as  changed  his  countenance  ?  Which 
of  them,  standing  or  falling,  did  either  with 
shame?  Which  of  them,  when  he  was  down, 
and  commanded  to  receive  the  stroke  of  the 
sword,  ever  shrunk  in  his  neck  V  Let  us  bring 
in  the  women,  too.  Who  has  not  heard,  at 
Paris,  of  her  who  caused  her  fact;  to  be  Hea'd, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  fresher  com 
plexion  of  a  new  skin  '!  There  are  sonio  who 
have  drawn  good  and  sound  teeth,  to  make  their 
voices  more  soft  and  sweet,  or  to  range  the  rest 
in  better  order.  How  many  examples  of  the 
contempt  of  pain  have  we  in  that  sex  ?  What 
can  they  not  do  ?  What  do  they  fear  to  do, 
for  never  so  little  hopes  of  an  addition  to 
their  beauty  ? 


Vcllere  queis  cura  est  alhos  ;i  stirpe  capillos, 
Et  facitjm,  dcmpta  pclle,  reicrre  novam.3 


"  Who  by  the  roots  pluck  their  prey  hairs, 
With  ii  new  skin  uu  old  face  to  supply." 


:,d  try 


I  have  seen  some  of  them  swallow  sand,  ashes, 
and  do  their  utmost  to  destroy  their  stomachs, 
to  get  pale  complexions.  To  make  a  fine 
Spanish,  slender  waist,  what  racks  will  they 
not  endure  in  tightening  and  bracing,  till  they 
have  notches  in  their  sides,  cut  to  the  quick, 
aye,  sometimes  to  death?  It  is  an  ordinary 
thing  with  several  nations  at  this  day  to  wound 
themselves  in  good  earnest,  to  gain  credit  to 
what  they  profess  ;  of  which  our  king  relates 
notable  examples  of  what  he  has  seen  in  Poland 
and  had  done  towards  himself.10  But  besides 
this,  which  I  know  to  have  been  imitated  bv 
some  in  France,  when  1  came  from  that  famous 
Assembly  of  the  Estates  at  Blois,  I  had  a  little 
before  seen  a  girl  in  Picardy  who,  to  manifest 
the  sincerity  of  her  promises,  and  also  her  con 
stancy,  gave  herself,  with  a  bodkin  she  wore 
in  her  hair,  four  or  five  good  stabs  in  the  arm, 
till  the  blood  gushed  out  to  some  purpose.  The 


> 


10  M.  deThou  says  expressly  that,  when  this  prince  came 
away  privately  from  Poland,  the  great  chamberlain  of  the 
kingdom,  who  followed  and  \\ith  much  ado  overtook  him  on 
the  frontier  of  Austria,  having  in  vain  persuaded  him  10  re 
turn  hack  to  Poland,  quitted  him  at  lust,  n-fter  having  pro 
mised  inviolable  fidelity  to  him,  by  piercing  his  arm  with  a 
dagger  and  then  sucking  the  blood,  to  the  great  astonish-  j 
mcnt  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  me:i!it  thereby  to  testify  his  I 
devotion. — DC  Thou's  Hint.,  lib.  hiii.  at  the  year  1575.  || 
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Turks  make  on  themselves  great  scars  in  honour 
of  their  mistresses,  and,  to  the  end  they  may 
the  longer  remain,  they  presently  clap  fire  to 
the  wound,  where  they  hold  it  an  incredible 
time,  to  stop  the  wound  and  form  the  cicatrice. 
People  that  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  it  have 
both  writ  and  sworn  it  to  me.  But  tor  ten 
aspers1  there  are  there  every  day  fellows  to  be 
found  that  will  give  themselves  a  good  deep 
sla-h  in  the  arms  or  thighs.  I  am  willing, 
however,  to  have  the  testimonies  nearest  to  us, 
where  we  h;i\e  most  to  do  with  them,  for  Chris 
tendom  furnishes  us  enough.  And,  after  the 
example  of  our  blessed  Guide,  there  have  hern 
many  who  from  devotion  would  bear  the  cross. 
We  learn  by  testimony,  very  worthy  of  belief, 
that  King  St.  Louis  wore  a  hair  shirt,  till  in 
his  old  age  his  confessor  ^ave  him  a  dispensation 
to  leave  it  oif;  and  that  every  Friday  he  caused 
hi->  shoulders  to  be  drubbed  by  his  priest  with 
five  small  chains  of  iron,  which  were  always 
carried  about  amongst  his  niu'ht  accoutrements 
for  that  purpose.  William,  our  late  Duke  of 
Guienne,  the  father  of  that  Eleanor  who  Iran-- 
mitted  this  duchy  into  the  house-  of  France 
and  England,  continually,  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  before  he  (lied,  won;  a  suit  of  armour 
under  a  religious  habit,  by  way  of  penance. 
Fulk,  (.'omit  of  Anjoii,  went  as  far  as  Jerusa 
lem,  to  cause  himself  to  be  whipped  there  by 
two  of  his  servants,  with  a  rope  about  his  nock, 
before  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  But  do  we 
not,  moreover,  every  Good  Friday,  in  several 
places,  see  great  numbers  of  men  and  women 
beat  and  whip  themselves  till  they  lacerate  and 
cut  the  flesh  to  the  very  bone-  .'  I  have  often 
seen  this,  and  without  any  enchantment  in 
the  matter;  and  it  was  said  there  were  some 
amongst  them  (for  they  go  disguised),  who  for 
money  undertook  by  this  means  to  save  harm 
less  the  religion  of  others  ;  showing  herein  a 
contempt  of  pain  so  much  the  greater,  as  the 
incentives  of  devotion  are  more  effectual  than 
those  of  avarice.  Q.  Maximus  buried  his  son 
when  lie  was  a  consul,  and  11.  Cato  his  when 
pnetor  elect;  and  L.  Paulus  both  his,  within 
a  few  days  one  after  the  other,  with  such 
countenances  as  expressed  no  manner  of  grief. 
I  said  once  merrily  of  a  certain  person  that 
he  had  disappointed  the  divine  justice  :  for  the 
violent  death  of  three  grown-up  children  of 
his  being  one  day  sent  him  for  a  severe  scourge, 
as  it  is  to  be  supposed,  he  was  so  far  from  being 
afflicted  that  he  rather  took  it  for  a  particular 
grace  and  favour  of  heaven.  I  do  not  follow 
these  monstrous  humours,  though  I  lost  two  or 
three  at  nurse,  if  not  without  grief,  at  least 
without  repining  ;  and  yet  there  is  hardly  any 
misfortune  that  pierces  nearer  to  the  quick.  I 
see  a  great  many  other  occasions  of  sorrow 
that,  should  they  happen  to  me,  I  should 


hardly  feel  ;  and  have  despised  some,  when 
they  have  befallen  ine,  to  whicH  the  world  has 
given  so  terrible  a  figure  that  I  should  blush 
to  boast  to  people  of  my  firmness  therein.  Ex 
(/no  intcllif/ittir,  non  in  naturu,  sed  in  ophiionr, 
r-x.sr  fff/ritudinem.-  "  By  which  it  is  under 
stood  that  the  grievance  is  not  in  nature,  but 
opinion."  Opinion  is  a  powerful  body,  bold  and 
without  measure.  Who  ever  so  greedily  hunted 
after  security  and  repose  as  Alexander  and 
C;esar  did  after  disquiet  and  difficulties?  Terez, 
the  tat  her  of  Sitalces,  was  wont  to  say  that  j 
when  he  had  no  war  in  hand  he  fancied  there  I 
was  no  difference  betwixt  him  and  his  groom.3  ' 
Cato,  when  consul,  to  secure  some  cities  of  j 
Spuiii  from  re\olt.  merely  interdicting  the  in-  '•• 
habitants  from  wearing  arms,  a  great  many  '< 
killed  themselves.  J-'i-ro.r  <i''na  inillaiti  v'ltain 
ruff  slf/t-  (trinix  r.s'yr.1  '•  A'  tierce  people,  who 
thought  there  wa-  no  life  without  war.''  How 
many  do  we  know  who  have  forsaken  the  calm 
and  sweetness  of  a  quiet  lite,  at  home  amoutrst 
their  acquaintance,  to  <eek  out  the  horror  of 
uninhabitable  de-err.-  ;  and.  having  precipitated 
themselves  into  so  abject  a  condition  as  to 
become  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  world, 
have  huu'Li'ed  themselves  with  the  conceit,  even 
to  affectation.  Cardinal  Borromeo,'  who  died 
lately  at  .Milan,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  jollity 
that  the  air  of  Italy,  his  youth,  birth,  and 
great  riches  invited  him  to,  kept  himself  in  so 
austere  a  way  of  living  that  the  ,-ame  robe  he 
\\ore  in  summer  served  him  for  winter  too  :  he 
had  only  straw  for  his  bed,  and  his  hours  of 
vacation  from  the  affairs  of  his  charge  he,  con 
tinually  spent  in  study  upon  his  knees,  having 
a  little  bread  and  water  set  by  his  book,  which 
was  all  the  provision  for  his  repast,  and  all  the 
time  he  spent  in  eating.  I  know  SOUK;  who 
consentingly  have  acquired  both  profit  and  ad 
vancement  from  their  own  cuckoldom,  of  which 
the  bare  name  affrights  so  many  people. 

If  the  sight  be  not  the  most  necessary  of  all 
our  senses,  'tis  at  least  the  most  pleasant.    But, 
at  once,  the  most  pleasant  and  the  most  useful 
of  all  our  members  seem  to  be  those  of  genera 
tion  ;  and  yet  a  great   many  people  have  con 
ceived  a  mortal   hatred  against  them  only  for    j 
this,  that  they  were  too  delightful  ;  and  have    j 
deprived    themselves    of    them    only    for   their    ; 
value.     As  much  thought  he  of  his  eyes  that 
put  them  out.     The  generality  and  most  solid 
sort  of  men  look  upon  abundance  of  children  as    ; 
a  great  blessing;   I,  and  some  others,  think  it 
as  great  a  benefit  to  be  without  them.     And    i 
when  you  ask  Thales  why  he  does  not  marr.y,    \ 
he  tells  you  because  he  has  no  mind  to  leave    i 
any  posterity  behind  him.0 

That  our  opinion  gives  the  value  to  things  is 
very  manifest  in  the  great  number  of  those 
which  we  do  not  so  much  regard  for  themselves,  i 


'  An  asper  is  worth  about  a  halfpenny. 
2  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qi«es.  in.  28. 
:I  i>iod.  Sic.  xii.  15. 


4  Livy,  xxxiv.  \~. 

'^  Archbishop  of  Milan,  born  1538,  died  1584,  canonized  as 
St.  Charles.     His  works  were  collected  in  5  vols.  folio,  1/47. 
6  Laertius,  in  ritii. 
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but  on  our  own  account ;  never  considering 
either  their  virtues  or  their  use,  but  only  how 
dear  they  cost  us,  as  though  that  were  a  part 
of  their  substance,  and  reputing  for  value  in 
them,  not  what  they  bring  to  us,  but  what  we 
add  to  them.  By  which  I  understand  that  we 
are  great  managers  of  our  expense.  As  it 
weighs,  it  serves  for  so  much  as  it  weighs ;  our 
opinion  will  never  suffer  it  to  want  of  its  value. 
The  price  gives  value  to  the  diamond,  difficulty 
to  virtue,  suffering  to  devotion,  and  griping  to 
physic.  One  man,1  to  be  poor,  threw  his  money 
into  the  same  sea  which  so  many  others,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  rummage  and  rifle  for  riches. 
Epicurus  says  that  to  be  rich  is  no  advantage, 
but  only  an  alteration  of  affairs.2  In  plain 
truth  it  is  not  want,  but  rather  abundance,  that 
creates  avarice.  Let  me  give  my  own  expe 
rience  in  this  matter. 

I  have,  since  my  childhood,  lived  in  three 
sorts  of  conditions :  the  first,  which  continued 

for  nearly  twenty  years,  I  passed 
Montaigne's  over  without  any  other  means  but 
account  of  \yhat  were  accidental,  and  de- 

three  condi-  1.  ,1        71 

tions  in  which  pending  upon  the  allowance  and 
he  had  lived.  assistance  of  others,  without  stint, 

but  without  certain  revenue.  I 
then  spent  my  money  so  much  the  more  cheer 
fully,  and  with  so  much  the  less  care  how  it 
went,  as  it  wholly  depended  upon  my  confi 
dence  in  fortune  ;  and  I  never  lived  more  at  my 
ease.  I  never  found  the  purse  of  any  of  my 
friends  shut  against  me,  having  enjoined  myself 
this  necessity  above  all  other  necessities  what 
ever,  by  no  means  to  fail  of  payment  at  the 
appointed  time :  which  they  have  a  thousand 
times  respited,  seeing  how  anxious  I  was  to 
satisfy  them  ;  so  that  I  made  my  good  faith 
both  a  matter  of  thrift,  and,  withal,  a  kind  of 
allurement.  I  naturally  feel  a  kind  of  pleasure 
in  paying,  as  if  I  eased  my  shoulders  of  a  trou 
blesome  weight  and  an  image  of  slavery  ;  besides 
that,  I  have  a  great  satisfaction  in  pleasing 
another  and  doing  a  just  action.  I  except  that 
kind  of  payment  where  reckoning  and  round 
about  settlements  are  required  ;  and  in  such 
cases  where  I  can  meet  with  nobody  to  ease 
me  of  that  hateful  torment,  I  avoid  them,  how 
scandalously  and  injuriously  soever,  all  I  pos 
sibly  can,  for  fear  of  any  altercation,  for  which 
both  my  humour  and  way  of  speaking  are  so 
totally  unfit.  There  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much 
as  driving  a  bargain ;  'tis  a  mere  traffic  of  coz 
enage  and  impudence ;  where,  after  an  hour's 
cheapening  and  dodging,  both  parties  abandon 
their  word  and  oath  for  five  halfpence  advance 
or  abatement.  And  yet  I  always  borrowed  at 
great  disadvantage,  for,  wanting  the  confidence 
to  speak  to  the  person  myself,  I  committed  my 
request  to  the  persuasion  of  a  letter,  which 
usually  is  no  very  successful  advocate,  and  gives 
very  great  opportunity  to  him  who  has  a  mind 


1  Aristippus.    See  Laertius,  in  vita. 

2  Seneca,  Epist.  17.  3  Cat.  4. 
4  Ex  Mirai  Publii  Syri: 


to  deny.  I,  in  those  days,  more  jocundly  and 
freely  referred  the  conduct  of  my  affairs  to  the 
stars  than  I  have  since  done  to  my  own  provi 
dence  and  judgment.  Most  good  managers 
look  upon  it  as  a  horrible  thing  to  live  always 
thus  in  uncertainty ;  not  considering,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  world 
live  so,  and  how  many  worthy  men  have  wholly 
slighted  and  abandoned  the  certainty  of  their 
own  estates,  and  still  daily  do  it,  to  trust  to  the 
inconstant  favour  of  princes  and  fortune.  Caesar 
ran  in  debt  above  a  million  of  gold  more  than 
he  was  worth,  to  become  Caesar ;  and  how  many 
merchants  have  begun  their  traffic  by  the  sale 
of  their  farms,  which  they  sent  to  the  Indies? 

Tot  per  impotentia  freta  ?3 
"  Over  so  many  stormy  seas." 

Iii  so  great  a  dearth  of  devotion  as  we  see  in 
these  days,  we  have  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
convents,  that  go  on  comfortably  enough,  ex 
pecting  every  day  their  dinner  from  the  libe 
rality  of  heaven.     Secondly,  they  do  not  take 
notice  that  this  certitude,  upon  which  they  so 
much   rely,   is   not    much   less   uncertain   and 
hazardous  than  hazard  itself.     I  see  misery  as 
near,  beyond  two  thousand  crowns  a-year,  as  if 
it  stood  close  by  me  ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  in 
j  the  power  of  chance  to  make  a  hundred  breaches 
I  to  poverty  through  the  greatest  strength  of  our 
j  riches,  there  being  very  often  no  mean  betwixt 
[  the  highest  and  the  lowest  fortune, 

Fortuna  vitrea  est :  Turn,  quum  splenclet,  frangitur  ;4 

"  Fortune  is  glass,  the  brighter  it  doth  shine 

More  frail ;  and  soonest  broken  when  most  fine  j" 

and  to  turn  all  our  barricades  and  bulwarks 
topsy-turvy,  I  find  that,  by  divers  causes,  indi 
gence  is  as  frequently  seen  to  inhabit  with  those 
who  have  property  as  with  those  that  have 
none ;  and,  peradventure,  it  is  then  far  less 
grievous,  when  alone,  than  when  accompanied 
with  riches  ;  which  flow  more  from  good  ma 
nagement  than  income.  Faber  est  SUCK  quisque 
fortuna*.5  "  Every  one  is  the  maker  of  his 
own  fortune  ;"  and  an  uneasy,  necessitous,  busy 
man,  seems  to  me  more  miserable  than  he  that 
is  simply  poor.  In  divitiis  inopes,  quod  genus 
egestatis  gravissimum  est.  "  Poor  in  the  midst 
of  riches,  which  is  the  most  insupportable  kind 
of  poverty."6  The  greatest  and  most  wealthy 
princes  are  by  poverty  and  want  driven  to  the 
most  extreme  necessity :  for  can  there  be  any 
more  extreme  than  to  become  tyrants  and  unjust 
usurpers  of  their  subjects'  goods  and  estates? 

My  second  condition  of  life  was  to  have 
money  of  my  own  :  wherein  I  so  ordered  the 
matter  that  I  had  soon  laid,  up  a  notable  sum 
out  of  so  mean  a  fortune  ;  considering  with 
myself  that  that  only  was  to  be  reputed  having 
which  a  man  reserved  from  his  ordinary  expense, 
than  a  man  could  not  absolutely  rely  upon 
revenue  to  be  received,  how  clear  soever  his 


5  Sallust.     DeRepubl,  Ordin.  i.  1. 

6  Seneca,  Epist.  74.     At  the  beginning   Montaigne  has 
transposed  Seneca's  words  to  apply  them  to  his  subject. 
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estate  might  be.  For  what,  said  I,  if  I  should 
be  surprised  by  such  or  such  an  accident ;  and,  ! 
after  such  like  vain  and  vicious  imaginations,  | 
would  very  learnedly,  by  this  hoarding  of  i 
money,  provide  against  all  inconveniences  ;  and  j 
could"  moreover  answer  such  as  objected  to  me  I 
that  the  number  of  them  was  too  infinite,  that 
if!  could  not  lay  up  for  all,  I  could  do  it  at 
least  for  some,  and  for  many.  Yet  was  not  this 
done  without  a  great  deal  of  solicitude  and 
anxiety  of  mind.  I  kept  it  MTV  close,  and, 
though  1  dare  talk  so  boldly  of  myself,  never 
spoke  of  my  money  but  falsely,  as  others  do 
who,  being  rich,  pretend  to  be  poor,  and  being 
poor,  pretend  lo  he  rich,  dispensing  their  con 
sciences  from  ever  telling  sincerely  what  they 
have.  A  ridiculous  and  shameful  prudence. 
Was  I  going  a  journey  .'  methought  I  was 
never  enough  provided  ;  and  the  more  I  loaded 
myself  with  money,  the  more  al-o  was  1  loaded 
with  fear,  one  while  of  the  danger  of  the  roads, 
another  of  tin;  fidelity  of  him  who  had  the 
charge  of  my  baggage,  of  whom,  as  of  pome 
others  thai.  I  know,  I  never  felt  secure,  if'  I  had 
him  not  always  in  my  eye.  Did  I  leave  my 
box  behind  me— what  suspicions  and  anxiety  of 
mind  did  J  enter  ini<>.'  and,  which  was  worse, 
without,  daring  to  acquaint  any  body  with  it. 
?-,lv  mind  was  eternally  taken  up  with  such 
things,  r-o  that,  all  considered,  t!:cre  i>  more 
trouble  in  keeping  money  than  in  gvi'ing  it. 
And  if  1  did  not  altogether  so  much  as  I  say,  or 
was  not  eifeetnally  so  scandalously  solicitous  of 
my  money  as  I  have  made  myself  out.  yet  il 
cost  me  something  at  least  to  govern  n:\self 
from  being  so.  I  reaped  little  or  no  advantage 
by  what  I  had.  av*d  my  expends  seemed  no 
thing  less  to  me  for  having  the  more  to  spend  ; 
for,  as  Hion  said,  "•"  hairy  men  an.-  as  angry  as  : 
the  bald  to  be  pulled  ;"'  and  after  you  are  once 
accustomed  to  it,  and  have  once  set  your  heart  j 
upon  your  heap,  it  is  no  more  at  your  service  ; 
you  cannot  find  in  your  heart  to  break  it  :  'tis  i 
a  building  that  you  fancy  must  of  necessity  all 
tumble  down  in  ruins,  if  you  stir  but  the  least 
pebble.  Necessity  must  first  take  y«ui  by  the 
throat,  before  you  can  prevail  upon  yourself  to 
touch  it ;  and  I  would  have  pawned  any  thing 
I  had,  or  sold  a  horse,  with  much  less  constraint 
upon  my  self  than  have  made  the  least  breach 
in  that  beloved  purse  I  had  laid  by.  But  the 
danger  was  that  a  man  cannot  easily  prescribe 
certain  limits  to  this  desire  (they  are  hard  to 
find  in  things  that  a  man  conceives  to  be  good), 
and  to  stint  economy  so  that  it  may  not  de 
generate  into  avarice.  Men  are  still  intent 
upon  adding  to  tho  heap,  and  increasing  the 
stock  from  sum  to  sum  till  at  last  they  vilely 
deprive  themselves  of  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  proper  goods,  deriving  their  whole  gratifi- 


1  Seneca,  D?  Tranquillite,  c.  S. 
-  On  Laws,  i. 

:l  Or  rather  the  father,    according  to  Plutarch,  in  h 
thegms  of  Kings,  K'c. 
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cation  from  hoarding  their  treasures,  without 
making  any  use  of  them  at  all.  According  to 
this  rule,  they  are  the  richest  people  in  the 
world  who  have  charge  of  the  gates  and  walls 
of  a  wealthy  city.  All  monied  men  I  take  to 
be  covetous.  Plato  places  corporal  or  human 
riches  in  this  order  :  health,  beauty,  strength, 
wealth  ;  ai.d  wealth,  says  he,  is  not  blind,  but 
very  (dear-sighted  when  illuminated  by  pru 
dence.-  J)ion\>ius  the  son:tdid  a  very  sensible 
thing  upon  tlii.->  subject.  He  was  informed  that 
one  of  the  Syracusans  had  hid  a  treasure  in  the 
earth,  and  thereupon  sent  to  the  man  to  bring 
it  to  him,  which  he  accordingly  did,  privately 
reserving  a  small  part  of  it  only  to  himself,  with 
which  he  went  to  another  city,  where,  being 
(nired  of  his  appetite  of  hoarding,  he  began  to 
live  at  a  more  liberal  rate;  which  Dionysius 
hearing,  caused  the  rest  of  his  treasure  to  bo 
restored  to  him,  saying  that,  since  he  had  learnt 
how  to  use  it,  lie  very  willingly  returned  it, 
back  to  him. 

I  continued  SOUK;  year-  in  this  hoarding 
humour,  when  I  know  not  what 
good  genius  fortunately  put  me 
out  of  it,  as  he  did  the  Syra- 
cusan,  and  made  me  throw  abroad 
all  my  reserve.  The  pleasure  of 
a  certain  voyage  I  took  at  very  great  expense1 
having  made  me  spurn  this  absurd  fancy  under 
foot,  by  which  Cleans  I  am  now  fallen  into  a 
third  way  of  living  (  I  speak  what  I  think  of 
it),  doubtless  much  more  plea-ant  and  better 
regulated,  which  is  that  my  expenses  run  level 
with  my  revenue  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  one, 
sometimes  the  oilier,  max  perhaps  exceed,  but 
'tis  very  little  that  they  differ  at  all.  I  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  content  myself  in 
having  sufficient  for  my  present  and  ordinary 
expense  ;  for  as  to  extraordinary  occasions,  all 
the  laving  up  in  the  world  would  never  suffice  ; 
and  'tis  the  greatest  folly  imaginable  to  expect 
that  fortune  should  ever  sufficiently  arm  us 
against  herself.  'Tis  with  our  own  arms  that 
we  are  to  fight  her,  accidental  ones  will  betray 
us  in  the  pinch  of  the  business.  If  I  lay  up, 
'tis  for  some  near  and  designed  expense,  and 
not  to  purchase  lands,  of  which  I  have  no  need, 
but  to  purchase  pleasure.  Nun  CMC  cupidurn 
pi'cint/a  csf  ;  non  CMC  cmuecm,  rcctlf/al  cst.b 
"  Xot  to  be  covetous  is  money  ;  not  to  be  a 
purchaser  is  a  revenue."  I  neither  am  in  any 
great  apprehension  of  wanting,  nor  in  any 
desire  of  getting  more  :  Divitiarum  f met  us 
cst  in  coplu  ,•  copiain  declarat  satictas.6  il  The 
fruits  of  riches  lie  in  abundance  ;  satiety  de 
clares  abundance."  And  I  am  very  well  pleased 
with  myself,  that  this  reformation  in  me  has 
fallen  out  in  an  age  naturally  inclined  to  avarice, 
and  that  I  see  myself  freed  of  a  folly  so  common 


•*  Probably  thr.t  into  Italy  in  15SO  and  1581. 
''  Cicero,  1'urtidu.r.  vi.  3. 
';   Id.  16. 
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to   old  men,    and   the   most  ridiculous   of  all 
human  follies. 

Feraulez,  a  man  who  had  run  through  both 

fortunes,  and  found  that  the  in- 
A  fine  instance  crease  of  substance  was  no  increase 

of  appetite,   either  to  eating  or' 

drinking,  sleeping,  or  the  enjoy 
ment  of  his  wife  ;  and  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
felt  the  care  of  his  economy  lie  heavy  upon  his 
shoulders,  as  it  does  on  mine  ;  was  resolved  to 
please  a  poor  young  man,  his  faithful  friend, 
who  panted  after  riches,  by  making  him  a  gift 
of  all  his,  which  were  excessively  great,  and 
moreover  of  all  he  was  in  the  daily  way  of 
getting  by  the  liberality  of  Cyrus,  his  good 
master,  and  by  war ;  conditionally  that  he 
should  take  care  handsomely  to  maintain  and  to 
entertain  him  as  his  guest  and  friend,  and  they 
afterwards  lived  very  happily  together,  both  of 
them  equally  content  with  the  change  of  their 
condition.1 

An  example  that  I  could  imitate  with  all  my 

heart,  and  I  very  much  approve 
Another  in-  the  fortune  of  an  ancient  prelate, 
sanae  purpos'e  whom  I  ser;  to  have  so  absolutely 

stripped  himself  of  his  purse,  his 
revenue,  and  expenditure,  committing  them 
one  while  to  one  trusty  servant,  and  another 
while  to  another,  that  he  has  spun  out  a  long 
succession  of  years,  as  ignorant  by  this  means 
of  his  domestic  affairs  as  a  mere  stranger.  The 
confidence  in  another  man's  virtue  is  no  light 
evidence  of  a  man's  own,  and  God  is  pleased  to 
favour  such  a  confidence.  As  to  him  of  whom 
I  am  speaking,  I  see  nowhere  a  better  governed 
family,  nor  a  house  more  nobly  and  uniformly 
maintained  than  his  |  happy  in  this,  to  have 
regulated  his  affairs  to  so  just  a  proportion  that 
his  estate  is  sufficient  to  do  it  without  his  care 
or  trouble,  and  without  any  hindrance,  either 
in  the  spending  or  laying  it  up,  to  other  more 
suitable  and  quiet  employments,  and  more  to 
his  liking. 

Plenty  then  and  indigence  depend  upon  the 

opinion  every  one  has  of  them  • 
What  renders  a  and  riches,  no  more  than  glory 

StafflS*"*  or  healtli» have  no  morc  ^ 

beauty  or  pleasure  than  he  is 
pleased  to  invest  them  with  by  whom  they  are 
possessed.  Every  one  is  well  or  ill  at  ease, 
according  as  he  finds  himself:  not  he  whom 
the  world  believes,  but  he  who  believes  himself 
to  be  so,  is  content ;  and  therein  alone  belief 
gives  itself  being  and  reality.  Fortune  does 
us  neither  good  nor  hurt ;  she  only  presents  us 
the  matter  and  the  seed,  which  our  soul,  more 
powerfully  than  she,  turns  and  applies  as  she 
best  pleases,  being  the  sole  cause  and  sovereign 
mistress  of  her  own  happy  or  unhappy  con 
dition.  All  external  accessions  receive  taste 
and  colour  from  the  internal  constitution,  as 
clothes  warm  us  not  with  their  heat,  but  our 

1  Xenophon,  Cyrop.,  viii.  3. 

2  Seneca,  Epist.  81. 
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own,  which  they  are  adapted  to  cover  and  keep 
in  ;  and  who  would  cover  a  cold  body  would 
do  the  same  service  for  the  cold,  for  so  snow 
and  ice  are  preserved.  And  after  the  same 
manner  that  study  is  a  torment  to  a  sluggard, 
abstinence  from  wine  to  a  drunkard,  frugality 
to  the  spendthrift,  and  exercise  to  a  lazy, 
tender-bred  fellow,  so  it  is  of  all  the  rest.  The 
things  are  not  so  painful  and  difficult  of  them 
selves,  but  our  weakness  or  cowardice  makes 
them  so.-  To  judge  of  great  and  high  matters 
requires  a  suitable  soul,  otherwise  we  attribute; 
the  vice  to  them  which  is  really  our  own.  A 
straight  oar  seems  crooked  in  the  water  :  it  does 
not  only  import  that  we  see  a  thing,  but  ho\v 
and  after  what  manner  we  see  it. 

But  after  all  this,  why  amongst  so  many 
discourses,  that  by  so  many  argu 
ments  persuade  men  to  despise  Thc  not 
death  and  endure  pain,  can  we  j^ 
not  find  out  one  that  makes  for 
us?  And  of  so  many  sorts  of  imaginations  as 
have  prevailed  upon  others,  why  does  not  every 
one  apply  some  one  to  himself,  the  most  suitable 
to  his  own  humour?  If  lie  cannot  digest  a 
strong  working  drug  to  eradicate  the  evil,  let 
him  at  least  take  a  lenitive  to  ease  it.  Opmlo 
cst  quondam  effeminata  (ic  levix,  tiec  in  do/ore 
may  is  quavi.  cadcm  in  volupiale:  qua  qn.it  'in 
liqucscimus,  jftuimusque  niollitia,  apis  aculeinn 
sine  clamore  ferre  non  possuinitK.  .  .  ,  Tot  inn 
in  co  cst  ut  tibi  bapcrcs  /"3  "  There  is  a  cer 
tain  frivolous  and  effeminate  opinion,  and  that 
not  more  in  pain  than  it  is  even  in  pleasure 
itself,  by  which,  whilst  we  wallow  in  ease  and 
wantonness,  we  cannot  endure  so  much  as  the 
sting  of  a  bee  without  crying  out.  The  whole 
secret  is  this,  to  command  thyself."  For  the 
rest,  a  man  docs  not  escape  philosophy  by  per 
mitting  the  acrimony  of  pains  and  human  frailty 
to  prevail  beyond  measure  ;  for  they  constrain 
it  to  these  invincible  replies  :  "  If  it  be  ill  to 
live  in  necessity,  at  least  there  is  no  necessity 
to  live  in  necessity."4  "  No  man  continues  hi 
discomfort  long,  but  by  his  own  fault."  lie 
who  has  neither  the  courage  to  die,  nor  the 
heart  to  live,  who  will  neither  resist  nor  fly, 
what  should  one  do  with  him  ? 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

NOT   TO    COMMUNICATE    A    MAN'S    HONOUH 
Oil    GLOIIY. 

OF  all  the  foolish  dreams  of  the  world,  that 

which  is  most  universally  received 

is  the  solicitude  of  reputation  and     The  vanity  of 

,  1-1  P       i       p  j.         a  passion  for 

glory,  which  we  are  fond  of  to     honour. 

that  degree  as  to  abandon  riches, 

peace,  life,  and  health,  which  are  effectual  and 


3  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quccs,  ii.  22. 

4  Scncc.  Epist.  12. 
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substantial  good,  to  pursue  this  vain  phantom 
and  empty  word,  that  has  neither  body  nor 
hold  to  be  taken  of  it. 

La  fama,  ch'  invacrhisre  a  un  dolee  suono 
Gli  superhi  niortali,  ct  par  si  holla, 
K  un  ceo,  un  sop^no,  an/.i  del  sop;no  un  omhra 
Ch'  ad  ogni  vcnto  si  dilegua  ct  sgombra.1 

"  Glory,  whose  sweet  and  captivating  sound 
Enchants  proud  mortals  all  the  world  an/und, 
Is  but  an  echo,  dream,  or  phantom  fair, 
Mov'd  and  dispers'd  by  ev'ry  breath  of  air." 

And  of  all  the  irrational  humours  of  men,  it 
should  seem  that  the  philosophers  themselves 
have  the  most  ado,  ami  do  tin:  least  di>e  u^age 
themselves  from  this  the  most  rotivc  and  ob 
stinate  of  all  follies.'*'  Qui<t,  ctidin  hem-  /»'<>Ji- 
cit'iitcx  Uiiiniox  tentdi'C  lion  rrs.w/.1'  "  Because 
it  ceases  not  to  tempt  the  wisc-t  mind-.''  Tin-re 
ix  not  any  one  viee  of  v,  Inch  reason  dm  s  so 
clearly  accuse  the  vanity  as  that  ;  but  ir  i-  so 
deeply  rooted  in  us  that.  I  doubt  \\hether  any 
one  ever  clearly  freed  himself  from  it.  or  no. 
After  yon  have  said  all.  and  believed  all  that 
has  been  said  to  its  prejudice,  it  creates  so  in 
testine  an  inclination  in  opposition  to  your  hot 
arguments  that  you  have  little  power  and 
firmness  to  resist  it;  for,  as  Cicero  siys,1  even 
those  who  controvert  it  would  yet  that  the 
books  they  write  should  appear  before  the  world 
with  their  names  in  the  title-pa-jv,  and  seek  to 
derive1  glory  from  seeming  lo  dc.-pise  it.  All 
other  things  are  communicable  and  fall  into 
commerce  ;  we  lend  our  goods  and  stake  our 
lives  for  the  necessity  and  service  of  our  friends; 
but  to  communicate  one's  honour,  and  to  robe 
another  with  one's  own  glory,  is  very  rarely  seen. 
And  yet  we  have  some  examples  of  that  kind. 
Catulus  Luctatins,  in  the  Cymbrian  war,  hav 
ing  done  all  that  in  him  lay  to  make  his  flying 
soldiers  face  about  upon  the  enemy,  ran  himself 
at  last  away  with  the  rest,  and  counterfeited 
the  coward,  to  the  end  his  men  might  rather 
seem  to  follow  their  captain  than  to  fly  from 
the  enemy  ^  which  was  to  abandon  his  own 
reputation  to  palliate  the  shame  of  others. 
AY  hen  Charles  the  Fifth  came  into  Provence, 
in  the  year  1-537,  'tis  said  that  Antonio  de  Leva, 
seeing1  the  emperor  positively  resolved  upon  this 
expedition,  and  believing  it  would  redound  very 
much  to  his  honour,  did  nevertheless  very  stiffly 
oppose  it  in  the  council,  to  the  end  that  the 
entire  glory  of  that  resolution  should  be  attri 
buted  to  his  master  ;  and  that  it  might  be  said 
his  wisdom  and  foresight  had  been  such  as  that, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all,  he  had  brought 
about  so  great  an  enterprise  :  which  was  to  do 
him  honour  at  his  own  expense.*' 


1  Tasso,  Gerusal.  xiv.  6.3. 

2  This  idea  seems  borrowed   from  Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  6  : — 
Etiam  snpieiitibus  cupido  gloria  not'issimu  ejcuitur.     "  The 
desire  of  glory  is  the  last  passion  of  which  even  wise  men  can 
divest  themselves." 

3  St.  August,  de  Cirit.  Dei.  v.  14. 

4  "  Ipsi  illi   philosophi,  etiam  illis  libellis   quos  de  con- 
teiunenda    gloria   scribunt,  noinen   suuiu  inscnbunt ;  in  eo 
ip.->o  in  quo  pne.'iicationem  nobilitatemque  despiciunt.  pr«e- 
tiicari  de  se  ac  nominari  volunt." — Oral,  pro  Arc/iid  Poetu, 


Edward  III. 

chooses  to  leave 
all  the  honour 
of  the  victory  to 
his  son. 


The  Thracian  ambassadors,  coining  to  com 
fort  Archielonida,  the  mother  of 
Brasidas,  upon  the  death  of  her  Private  or  par 
son,  and  commending  him  to  that  r'Jtus^d.  prdl 
height  as  to  say  he  had  not  left 
his  like  behind  him,  she  rejected  this  private 
and  particular  commendation  to  attribute  it  to 
the  public  :  "  Tell  me  not  that,"  said  she  ;  "  I 
know  the  city  of  Sr-art?  has  several  citizens 
UTeater  and  inure  valiant  than  he.'"7  In  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  the  Prince  of 
\Vules,  being  then  very  young, 
had  tin:  van-guard  committed  to 
him;  the  main  stress  of  the  battle 
happened  to  be  in  that  place,  and 
the  lords  that  were  with  him, 
finding  themselves  well-nigh 
sent  to  King  Kdward  to  advance  to  their  relief  ; 
who  thereupon  inquiring  what  condition  his 
sou  was  in,  and  being  ;tn-wered  that  he  was 
liviiiLT  and  on  horseback,  ''  1  >lmnld  then  do 
him  wron<_;\"  said  the  king,  "  now  to  go  and 
deprive  him  of  tin1  honour  of  winning  this  battle 
helms  HI  Ion  u~  and  so  bravely  disputed  ;  what 
ha./ard  soever  he  run-,  it  >hall  be  entirely  his 
own."  And  accordingly  would  neither  go  nor 
>eud,  knowing  that,  it'  he  went,  it  would  lie  said 
'  all  had  been  lo-t  without  his  succour,  and  that 
the  honour  of  the  victory  would  be  wholly  attri 
buted  to  him  :H  ScnijH'i'  culin  </n«d  jioxtronuui 
(tdji'c'mn  r>7,  id  n  in  ititain  rlilctur  /r<7.r/.v>r." 
'•for  the  la-4  >trok<:  to  a  bigness  seems  always 
to  dr.ivs  a]on<_r  with  it  the  merit  of  the  per 
formance  of  the  whole  action."  Many  at 
Il'.'ae  thought,  and  'twas  commonly  said,  that 
the  greatest  of  Scipio's  acts  were,  in  part,  due 
to  Leliu>.  whose  constant  practice  it  was  still 
to  advance  and  promote  Scipio's  grandeur  and 
renown,  without  any  care  of  his  own.10  And 
Theopompus,  king  of  Sparta,  to  him  who  told 
him  the  republic  could  not  miscarry,  since  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  command,  "  ;Tis  rather,  ' 
answered  he,  "  because  the  people  know  so 
well  how  to  obey." 

As  women  succeeding  to  peerages  had,  not 
withstanding  their  sex,  the  right  to  assist,  and 
give  their  votes  in  the  causes  that  appertained 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  peers,  so  the  ecclesiastical 
peers,  notwithstanding  their  profession,  were 
obliged  to  assist  our  kings  in  their  wars,  not 
only  with  their  friends  and  servants,  but  in 
their  own  persons.  A  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  did  so,  who  being  with 
Philip  Augustus  at  the  battle  of 
Bouvines,  took  a  gallant  share  Bouvines. 
in  that  action,  but  did  not  think 
it  fit  for  him  to  participate  in  the  fruit  and  glory 


Conduct  of  a 
11  tl 


J  Plutarch,  Life  of  Marina,  c.  8. 

6  HI  i- m.  of  William  du  Bdlny  :  and  Brantome,  Lives  of 
Illustrioun  Men,  at  the  article  Antonio  de  Leyva. 

'   Plutarch,  Apothegms. 

p  Froissart,  vol.  i. 

n  Livy,  xxvii.  45. 

ln  Plutarch,  hist  ructions  for  tfiuse  U'ho  manage  State 
Affairs. 

•'•  Fought  1214,  between  Lille  and  Tournay. 
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of  that  violent  and  bloody  trade.  He  with  his 
own  hand  reduced  several  of  the  enemy  that 
day  to  his  mercy,  whom  he  delivered  to  the 
first  gentleman  he  met,  either  to  kill,  or  to 
receive  them  to  quarter,  referring  this  part  to 
another  hand.  As  also  did  William,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  to  Messire  John  de  Nesle.  With  a 
like  subtlety  of  conscience  to  the  other,  he 
would  kill,  but  not  wound,  him,  and  for  that 
reason,  fought  only  with  a  mace.  And  a  cer 
tain  person  in  my  time,  being  reproached  by 
the  king  that  he  had  laid  hands  on  a  priest, 
stiffly  and  positively  denied  it.  The  case  was, 
he  had  cudgelled  and  kicked  him. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 


OF    THE   INEQUALITY    AMONGST    US. 

PLUTARCH  says  somewhere1  that  he  does  not 
find  so  great  a  difference  betwixt  beast  and 
beast,  as  he  does  betwixt  man  and  man  ;  which 
is  said  in  reference  to  the  internal  qualities,  and 
the  perfection  of  the  soul.  And,  in  truth,  I 
find,  according  to  my  poor  judgment,  so  vast  a 
distance  betwixt  Epaminondas  and  some  that  I 
know,  who  are  yet  men  of  common  sense,  that 
I  would  willingly  enhance  upon  Plutarch,  and 
say  that  there  is  more  difference  betwixt  such 
and  such  a  man  than  there  is  betwixt  such  a 
man  and  such  a  beast  : 

Hem,  vir  viro  quid  prrestat  !2 

"  How  much,  alas, 
One  man  another  doth  surpass  !" 

and  that  there  are  as  many  and  as  innumerable 
degrees  of  mind,  as  there  are  cubits  bet\vixt 
this  and  heaven.  But  touching  the  estimate  of 
men,  'tis  strange  that,  ourselves  excepted,  no 
other  creature  is  esteemed  beyond  its  proper 
qualities.  We  commend  a  horse  for  his  strength 
and  sureness  of  foot, 

Volucrem 

Sic  laudamus  equum,  facili  cui  plurima  palma 
Fervet,  et  exultat  rauco  victoria  circo  ;3 

"  'Tis  thus  we  praise  the  horse  that  mocks  our  eyes, 
While  to  the  goal  with  lightning's  speed  he  flies  ; 
Whom  many  a  well-earn'd  palm  and  trophy  grace, 
And  the  cirque  hails,  unrivalled  in  the  race;" 

and  not  for  his  rich  caparisons ;  a  greyhound 
for  his  speed,  not  for  his  fine  collar  ;  a  hawk 
for   her  wing,  not  for   her  jesses   and   bells. 
Why,  in  like  manner,  do  we  not 
value  a  man  for  what  is  properly 
his  own  1     He  has  a  great  train, 
a  beautiful  palace,  so  much  cre 
dit,   so   many   thousand    pounds 
a-year :  all  these  are  about  him, 
not  in  him.     You  will  not  buy  a 


pig  in  a  poke.  If  you  cheapen  a  horse  you  will 
see  him  stripped  of  his  housing  clothes,  you  will 
see  him  naked  and  open  to  your  eye  ;  or  if  he 
be  clothed,  as  they  anciently  were  wont  to  pre 
sent  them  to  princes  to  sell,  'tis  only  on  the  less 
important  parts,  that  you  may  not  so  much  con 
sider  the  beauty  of  his  colour,  or  the  breadth  of 
his  crupper,  as  principally  to  examine  his  limbs, 
eyes,  and  feet,  which  are  the  members  of  greatest 


A  man  to  be 
valued  for  what 
he  has  in  him, 
and  not  what 
he  has  about 
him. 


Regibus  hie  mos  est:  ubi  equos  mercantur,  opertos 
Inspiciunt;  ne,  si  facies,  ut  ssepe,  decora 
Molli  fulta  pede  est,  emptorcm  inducat  hiantem, 
Quod  pulchree  clunes,  breve  quod  caput,  ardua  cervix.4 

"  When  kings  steeds  cloth'd,  as  'tis  their  manner,  buy, 
They  straight  examine  very  curiously, 
Lest  a  short  head,  a  thin  and  well-raised  crest, 
A  broad  spread  buttock,  and  an  ample  chest, 
Should  all  be  propt  with  an  old  beaten  hoof. 
To  gull  the  buyer  when  they  come  to  proof." 

Why,  in  giving  your  estimate  of  a  man,  do  you 
value  him  wrapt  and  muffled  up  in  clothes? 
He  then  discovers  nothing  to  you  but  such 
parts  as  are  not  in  the  least  his  own ;  and  con 
ceals  those  by  which  alone  one  may  rightly 
judge  of  his  worth.  'Tis  the  price  of  the  blade 
that  you  enquire  into,  and  not  of  the  scabbard. 
You  would  not,  peradventure,  bid  a  farthing 
for  him  if  you  saw  him  stripped.  You  are  to 
|  judge  him  by  himself,  and  not  by  what  he 
wears.  And  as  one  of  the  ancients  very  plea 
santly  said,  "  Do  you  know  why  you  repute 
him  tall?  You  reckon  withal  the  height  of  his 
clogs,"  whereas  the  pedestal  is  no  part  of  the 
statue.  Measure  him  without  his  stilts,  let  him 
lay  aside  his  revenues  and  his  titles,  let  him 
present  himself  in  his  shirt ;  then  examine  if  his 
body  be  sound  and  sprightly,  active,  and  dis 
posed  to  perform  its  functions.  What  soul  has 
he  ?  Is  she  beautiful,  capable,  and  happily 
provided  with  all  her  faculties  ?  Is  she  rich  of 
what  is  her  own,  or  of  Avhat  she  has  borrowed  ? 
Has  fortune  no  hand  in  the  affair  ?  Can  she, 
without  winking,  stand  drawn  swords  ?  Is  she 
indifferent  whether  her  life  expire  by  the  mouth 
or  through  the  throat  ?  Is  she  settled,  even, 
and  content?  This  is  what  is  to  be  examined, 
and  by  that  you  are  to  judge  of  the  vast  differ 
ences  betwixt  man  and  man.  Is  he 

Sapiens,  sibique  imperiosus ; 

Quern  neque  pauperies,  neque  mors,  neque  vincula  terrent  ; 
Responsare  cupidinibus,  contemnere  honores 
Fortis  ;  et  in  seipso  totus  teres  atque  rotundus, 
Extern!  ne  quid  valeat  per  lieve  morari ; 
In  quern  manca  ruit  semper  fortuna  ?5 

"  The  wise,  who  well  maintains 
An  empire  o'er  himself;  whom  neither  chains, 
Nor  want,  nor  death,  with  slavish  fear  inspire, 
Who  boldly  answers  to  his  warm  desire, 
Who  can  ambition's  vainest  gifts  despise, 
Firm  in  himself  who  on  himself  relies, 
Polish'd  and  sound  who  runs  his  proper  course, 
And  breaks  misfortune  with  superior  force." 

Such  a  man  is  raised  five  hundred  fathoms  above 


1  In  his  treatise,   That  Beasts  have  the  use  of  Reason, 
towards  the  end. 

2  Terence,  Eunuch,  ii.  3.  1. 


3  Juvenal,  viii.  57. 

4  Horace,  Sat.  i.  2,  86. 

5  Id.  ib.  ii.  7,  83. 
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kingdoms  and  duchies ;  he  is  an  absolute  mo 
narch  in  and  to  himself. 

Sapiens pol  ipse  fmgit  furtunam  sibi.1 

"  The  wise  man  his  own  fortune  makes." 

What  remains  for  him  to  desire  I 


"  Nonne  videmus, 


Nil  aliurl  sibi  naturam  latrarc,  ni-i  ut,  quoi  , 
Corporo  sejunctus  dolor  ahsit,  mcnte  fruatur 
Jucundo  sensu,  cura  semotu,  metnquc  '.'  - 

"  We  see  that  nature  only  seeks  for  ease, 
A  body  free  from  pains,  free  from  disease, 
A  mind  from  cares  and  jealousies  at  peace." 

Compare  -with  such  a  one  the  common  rabble 
of  mankind,  stupid,  mean-spirited,  smile,  in- 
stable,  and  continually  Moating  \vith  the  tem 
pest  of  various  passions,  that  tosses  and  tumble- 
them  to  and  fro,  all  depending  upon  others, 
and  you  will  find  a  greater  distance  than  be 
twixt  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  yet  the  blindness 
of  common  usauv  is  such  that  we  make  little, 
or  no  account  of  it.  Whereas,  it'  \ve  consider  a 
peasant  and  a  king,  a  nobleman  and  a  clovui,  a 
magistrate  and  a  private  man.  a  rich  man  and 
a  poor,  there  appears  a  vast  disparity,  though 
they  differ  no  more  (as  a  man  may  say)  than  in 
their  breeches. 

In  Thrace  the  king  was  distinguished  from  his 
people  after  a  very  pleasant  and 
rare  manner.  1  ie  had  a  religion  by 
himself,  a  god  of  his  o\vn,  whom 
his  subjects  might  not  presume 
to  adore,  which  was  Mercury  : 
whilst,  on  the  other  side,  he.  di  — 
dained  t;»  have  any  tiling  to  do 
with  theirs,  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Diana. :;  And 
yet  they  are  no  other  than  pictures,  that  make 
no  essential  dissimilitude  ;  for  as  you  see  actors 
in  a  play  representing  a  duke  or  an  emperor 
upon  the  stage,  and  immediately  after,  in  the 
tiring-room,  return  to  their  true  and  original 
condition :  so  the  emperor,  whose  pomp  so 
dazzles  you  in  public, 

Scilicet  et  grandcs  viridi  cnm  luce  smaragdi 
Auroincluduutur,  teriturque  Thalassina  vt-stis. 
Assidue,  et  Vcneris  sudorem  cxcrcita  potat.1 

"  Great  emeralds  richly  are  in  cold  cnchast, 
To  dart  preen  lustre';   and  the  sea-Lrreen  vest 
Continually  is  worn  and  rubb'd  to  frets, 
While  it  imbibes  the  juice  that  Venus  sweats." 


Wherein  the 
kintts  of  Thrace 
distinguished 
themselves 
from  their  sub 
jects. 


Kings  subject 
to  the  same 
passions  and 
accidents  as 
other  men. 


Do  but  peep  behind  the  curtain,  and  you'll  see 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  man,  and 
pcradventure  more  contemptible 
than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 
Ille  bcatus  httrorwwi  esf  •  frfi/is 
bracteata  J\'liciias  <v,7/'  '•  True 
happiness  lies  within,  the  other  is 
but  a  counterfeit  felicity."  Cowardice,  irreso 
lution,  ambition,  spite,  and  envy,  work  in  him 
as  in  another. 


1   Plautus,  Trimitnmuft.  ii.  2,  Ri.  -  Lucret.  ii.  If). 

J  Herodotus,  indeed,  says  (lib.  v.)  that  the  Thracian  kings 
worshipped  Mercury  above  all  other  pods;  that  they  swore 
by  him  alone,  and  pretended  to  be  descended  from  him  ;  but 
he  does  not  say  that  they  despised  Mars,  Bacchus,  and 
Diana,  the  only  deities  of  their  subjects. 

3  Lucretius,  iv.  1123. 


Non  enini  pazsp,  neque  consularis 
Summovet  lictor  miscros  tumultus 
Mentis,  et  curas  laqueata  circum 
Tecta  volantes." 

"  For  neither  wealth,  honours,  nor  offices, 
Can  the  wild  tumults  of  the  mind  appease, 
iS'or  chase  those  cares  that,  with  unwearied  wings, 
Hover  about  the  palaces  of  kings." 

Cares  and  fears  attack  him  even  in  the  centre 

of  his  armies. 

Re  veraque  metns  hominum,  currequc  sequaces 
Ncc  mctuunt  soiiitus  armorum,  nee  fera  tela  ; 
Audacterijiie  int>T  reu'cs,  ri'runvjue  potcrites 
Versantur,  neque  fuluorem  n-verentur  ab  auro.7 

"  For  fears  and  rares  warrint:  with  human  hearts, 
Kear  nut  the  clash  of  arms,  nor  points  of  darts  ; 
I'.ut  with  ureat  kinirs  and  potentates  make  bold, 
Mauirre  their  purple  and  their  glitt'rinp  gold." 

Do  fever,  head-ache,  and  tin;  ir<>ut,  spare  them 
any  more  than  one  of  us  .'  When  old  age 
hanu's  liravy  upon  a  prince's  shoulders,  can  the 
archers  of  his  guard  ease  him  of  the  burthen  I 
When  he  is  transfixed  \\ith  the  apprehension  of 
death,  can  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber 
re-assure  him  .'  When  jealousy,  or  any  other 
caprice,  swims  in  his  brain,  can  our  compliments 
and  ceremonies  restore  him  to  his  good  humour? 
The  canopy  embroidered  with  pearl  and  LTold 
he  lies  under  ha-  no  virtue  airainst  a  violent  fit 
of  the  stone  or  cholic. 

Nrr  c:;Hd;i'  chins  dccedunt  cnrpore  febres, 
Tcxtili',;:.-  si  in  pirrurU,  ostroque  rubenti 
Jactaris,  qulim  si  plebeia  in  vuste  cubaudum  est.'' 

Nor  sooner  \\l\\  a  b.'.l  superb  assuage 
The  dreadful  symptoms  of  a  fever's  raue 
Than  if  the  homely  couch  wen-  meanly  spread 
Witli  poorest  blankets  of  the  coarsest 'thread. 

The  flatterers  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat  possessed 
him  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ju 
piter  :    beiii'4'    one    day    WOUnded,      Alexander  and 
and  looking  at  the  blood  stivam-     ^fjj"?, 
ing     from    his    wound — "What     flatterers. 
say   you    now  !"     exclaimed  he. 
"  Is   not  this   blood   of   a   crimson  colour,  and 
purely  human  .'     This  is  not  of  the  complexion 
witli   that  which   Homer   makes  to   issue  from 
the  wounded  gods!'"'      The  poet  Ilermodorus 
had    writ    a    poem    in    honour   of    Antigonus, 
wherein    IK;  called   him   the  son    of   the   Sun. 
"  He  that  has  the  emptying  of  my  close-stool," 
said  Antigonus,  "  will  find  'tis  no  such  thing."10 
lie  is  but  a  man  at  best,  and  if  he  be  deformed, 
or  ill  qualified  from  his  birth,  the  empire  of  the 
universe  can  neither  mend  his  shape  nor  his 
nature ; 

Puella? 
Hunc  rapiant ;  quicquid  calcaverit  hie,  rosa  fiat,11 

"Though  virgins  rush  the  favoured  youth  to  greet, 
And  roses  spring  where'er  he  sets  his  feet," 


5  Seneca,  Epist.  \ir>. 
r>  Horace,  Od.  ii.  10,  9. 
r  Lucret   ii.  4/. 
H  Id.  il>.  :M. 

9  Plutarch,  Aputh<<zms. 

10  Id.  i/i. 

11  Persius,  ii.  38. 
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in  what  sense 


what  of  all  that,  if  he  be  a  fool  ? 
fortune"^!  a'  Even  pleasure  and  good  fortune 
goon.  are  not  relished  without  vigour 

and  understanding. 

Haec  perinde  sunt  ut  illius  animus,  qui  ea  possidet, 
Qui  uti  scit  ei  bona  ;  illi  qui  non  utitur  recte,  mala.1 

"  Things  to  the  souls  of  their  possessors  square, 
Goods,  if  well  us'd,  if  ill,  they  evils  are. 

Whatever  the  benefits  of  fortune  are,  they 
require  a  palate  fit  to  relish  them.  'Tis  enjoy 
ment,  and  not  possession,  that  renders  us  happy. 

Non  domus  et  fundus,  non  aeris  acervus,  et  auri, 

.ZEgroto  domini  deduxit  corpore  febres, 

Non  animo  curas.     Valeat  possessor  oportet, 

Qui  comportatis  rebus  bene  cogitat  uti : 

Qui  cupit,  aut  metuit,  juvat  ilium  sic  domus,  aut  res, 

Ut  lippum  pictae  tabulae,  fomenta  podagram.2 

"  Nor  house,  nor  lands,  nor  heaps  of  laboured  ore 
Can  give  their  fev'rish  lord  one  moment's  rest, 
Or  drive  one  sorrow  from  his  anxious  breast. 
The  fond  possessor  must  be  blest  with  health 
Who  rightly  means  to  use  his  hoarded  wealth. 
Houses  and  riches  gratify  the  breast 
For  lucre  lusting,  or  with  fear  depress'd, 
As  pictures  glowing  with  a  vivid  light, 
With  painful  pleasure  charm  a  blemish' d  sight, 
As  chafing  soothes  the  gout." 

Is  he  a  sot,  his  taste  palled  and  flat  ? — he  no 
more  enjoys  what  he  has  than  one  that  has  a 
cold  relishes  the  flavour  of  Canary  ;  or  than  a 
horse  is  sensible  of  his  rich  caparison.  Plato 
is  in  the  right  when  he  tells  us  that  health, 
beauty,  vigour,  and  riches,  and  all  the  other 
things  called  goods,  are  equally  evil  to  the 
unjust,  as  good  to  the  just ;  and  the  evil  on  the 
contrary  the  same.3  And  therefore,  where  either 
the  body  or  the  mind  are  in  disorder,  to  what 
use  serve  these  external  conveniences  ?  seeing 
that  the  least  prick  with  a  pin,  or  the  least 
passion  of  the  soul,  is  sufficient  to  deprive  us  of 
the  pleasure  of  being  sole  monarch  of  the  world. 
At  the  first  twitch  of  the  gout,  it  signifies 
much,  truly,  to  be  called  "sire,"  and  "your 
majesty  ;" 

Totus  et  argento  conflatus,  totus  et  auro,4 

"  Altho'  his  chests  arc  cramm'd,  whilst  they  will  hold, 
With  untold  sums  of  silver  coin  and  gold," 

does  he  not  forget  his  palaces  and  grandeurs  ? 
If  he  be  angry,  can  his  being  a  prince  keep 
him  from  looking  red,  and  looking  pale,  and 
grinding  his  teeth  like  a  madman  ?  If  he  be 
a  man  of  parts,  and  well  born,  royalty  adds 
very  little  to  his  happiness  : 

Si  ventri  bene  si  lateri  est,  pedibusque  tuis,  nil 
Divitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  majus.5 

"  If  thou  art  well  and  sound  from  head  to  foot, 
A  king's  revenue  can  add  nothing  to't. 

He  discerns  'tis  nothing  but  counterfeit  and 
gullery.  Nay,  perhaps  he  would  be  of  King 
Seleucus's  opinion,  "  That  he  that  knew  the 


1  Terence,  Heaut.  i.  3.  21. 

2  Horace,  Epist.  i.  2.  4/. 

3  Laws,  ii. 

4  Tibullus,  i.  2.  70. 

3  Horace,  Epist.  i.  2.  5. 


Kings  not  in 

Sm  totMte" 

pleasures  as 
private  men. 


weight  of  a  sceptre  would  not  deign  to  stoop 
to  take  it  up,  though  he  saw  it  lying  on  the 
ground  ;"6  which  he  said  in  reference  to  the 
great  and  painful  duty  incumbent  upon  a  good 
king.  Assuredly  it  can  be  no  easy  task  to  rule 
others,  when  we  find  it  so  hard  a  matter  to 
govern  ourselves.  And  as  to  the  thing,  com 
mand,  that  seems  so  sweet  and  charming, 
considering  the  imbecility  of  human  judgment, 
and  the  difficulty  of  choice  in  things  that  are 
new  and  doubtful  to  us,  I  am  very  much  of 
opinion  that  it  is  far  more  pleasant  to  follow 
than  to  lead  ;  and  that  it  is  a  great  settlement 
and  satisfaction  of  mind  to  have  one  path  to 
walk  in,  that's  traced  out  for  us,  and  to  have 
none  to  answer  for  but  one's  self  ; 

Ut  safius  multo  jam  sit  parere  quietuin, 
Quam  regere  imperio  res  velle." 

"  So  that  'tis  better  calmly  to  obey 
Than  in  the  storms  of  state  a  sceptre  sway." 

To  which  we  may  add  that  saying  of  Cyrus, 
That  no  man  ought  to  rule  but  he  who,  in  his 
own  worth,  was  better  than  all 
those  he  has  to  govern.  But 
King  Hiero,  in  Xenophon,8  says 
farther,  That  in  the  enjoyment 
even  of  pleasure  itself  they  are 
in  a  worse  condition  than  private  men  ;  for 
asmuch  as  the  facility  they  have  of  commanding 
those  things  at  will  takes  off  from  the  delight; 
which  we,  wrho  find  the  matter  more  difficult, 
experience  in  fruition. 

Pinijuis  amor,  nimiumque  potens,  in  ttedise  nobis 
Vertitur,  et,  stomacho  dulcis  ut  esca,  nocet.9 

"  Excessive  love  in  loathing  ever  ends, 

As  highest  sauce  the  stomach  most  offends." 

Can  we  think  that  the  singing-boys  of  the 
choir  take  any  great  delight  in  their  owrn 
music  ?  The  satiety  does  rather  render  it  trou 
blesome  and  tedious  to  them.  Feasts,  balls, 
masquerades,  tiltings,  delight  such  as  rarely 
see,  and  who  have  long  desired  to  see,  them  : 
but  having  been  frequently  at  such  entertain 
ments,  the  relish  of  them  grows  flat  and  insipid  ; 
nor  do  women  so  much  delight  those  who  make 
a  common  practice  of  the  sport.  He  who  will 
not  give  himself  leisure  to  be  thirsty  can  never 
find  the  true  pleasure  of  drinking.  Farces  and 
tumbling  tricks  are  pleasant  to  the  spectators, 
but  mere  drudgery  to  those  by  whom  they  are 
performed.  And  that  this  is  so  we  see  that 
princes  divert  themselves  sometimes  in  dis 
guising  their  qualities,  awhile  to  depose  them 
selves,  and  to  stoop  to  the  poor  and  ordinary 
mode  of  life  of  the  meanest  of  their  people. 

Plerumque  gratse  principibus  vices, 
Mundfeque  parvo  sub  lare  pauperum 

Caense,  sine  aulseis  et  ostro, 

Sollicitam  explicuere  frontem.10 


6  Plutarch,     Whether  a  wise  man  should    meddle  with 
state  tiffairs. 

7  Lucret.,  v.  11.  26. 

8  In  the  treatise  entitled,  Hiero,  nr  the  condition  of  kings. 

9  Ovid,  Amor.,  ii.  1Q.  25. 
10  Horace,  Od.  iii.  29.  13. 
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"  Changes  have  often  pleased  the  great ; 
And  in  &  cell  a  homely  treat 

Of  healthy  food  and  cleanly  dress'd, 
Though  no  rich  hangings  grace  the  rooms, 
Or  purple  wrought  in  Tyrian  looms, 

Have  smooth'd  a  wrinkled  brow  and  calmed  a  ruffled 
breast." 

|  Nothing  is  so  distasteful  and  disappointing 
as  abundance.  What  appetite  would  not  be 
checked  to  see  three  hundred  women  at  its 
command,  as  the  Grand  Seignior  has  in  iiis 
seraglio?  And  what  enjoyment  of  the  sport 
did  that  ancestor  of  the  Turks  reserve  to  him 
self,  who  never  went  a  hawking  without  seven 
thousand  falconers  ?  And  besides  this,  I  fancy 
that  this  lustre  of  grandeur  brings 
Why  great  men  with  it  HO  little  di-t  iirbance  ami 
more'careful  uneasiness  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  concealing  of  the  most  charming  pleasures: 
their  faults  t]1(iy  are  t()()  conspicuous,  and 

than  others.  , .     •'  ,    '    . 

lie  too  open  to  every  one  s  vie\v. 
Neither  do  I  know  to  what  end  they  should 
any  more  than  us  be  required  to  conceal  their 
faults,  since  what  is  only  reputed  indiscretion 
in  us  the  people  brand  with  the  names  of 
tyranny  and  contempt  of  the  laws  in  them  ; 
and  besides  their  proclivity  to  vice,  it  would 
seem  they  held  it  as  a  heightening  pleasure  to 
insult  over  the  laws  and  to  trample  upon  public 
observances.  Plato,  indeed,  in  his  G orchis, 
defines  a  tyrant  to  be  one  who  in  a  city  ha- 
license  to  do  whatever  his  own  will  leads  him 
to.  And  by  reason  of  his  impunity,  the  pub 
lication  of  their  vices  does  oft-times  more  mis 
chief  by  its  example  than  the  vice  itself.1  Kvery 
one  fears  to  be  pryed  into  and  overseen  ;  but 
princes  are  so,  e'en  to  their  very  gestures, 
looks,  and  thoughts,  the  people  conceiving  they 
have  right  and  title  to  censure  and  be  judges 
of  them  :  besides,  that  faults  appear  greater. 
according  to  the  eminency  and  lustre  of  the 
place  where  they  are  seated  ;  as  a  mole  or  a 
wart  appears  greater  on  the  forehead  than  a 
wide  gash  elsewhere.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  poets  feign  the  amours  of  Jupiter  to 
be  performed  in  the  disguises  of  so  many  bor 
rowed  shapes  ;  and  amongst  the  many  amorous 
practices  they  lay  to  his  "charge  there  is  only 
one,  as  I  conceive,  where  he  appears  in  his 
own  majesty  and  grandeur. 

But  let  us  return  to  Iliero,  who  further  com 
plains  of  the  inconveniences   he 
Kings  confined     found  in  his  royalty,  in  that  he 
£  their  own        could  not  go  abroad  and  travel 
country.  the  world  at  liberty,  being  as  it 

were  a  prisoner  to  the  bounds 
and  limits  of  his  own  dominion,  and  that  in  all 
his  actions  he  was  evermore  surrounded  with  a 
troublesome  crowd.  And  in  truth  to  see  our 
kings  sit  all  alone  at  table,  environed  with  so 


1  Plusque  ezemplo  quam  peccato  nocent.  —  Cicero,  de 
Legib.  iii.  14. 

3  As  Caesar  does  not  say  anything  of  the  sort  respecting 
the  Gauls,  M.  Coste  imagines  that  our  author,  by  inadver 
tence,  applied  to  the  Gauls  what  Caesar  wrote  of  the  Germans, 
licllo  Gall.,  vi.  23,  where  he  says:—"  In  pace  nullus  com- 
oiunis  et  magistratus  ;  scd  principes  regionum  atque  pago- 


many  people  prating  about  them,  and  so  many 
strangers  staring  upon  them,  as  there  always 
are,  I  have  often  been  moved  rather  to  pity 
than  to  envy  their  condition.  King  Alphonsus 
was  wont  to  say  that  in  this  asses  were  in  a 
better  condition  than  kings,  their  masters  per 
mitting  them  to  feed  at  their  own  ease  and 
pleasure  ;  a  favour  that  kings  cannot  obtain  of 
their  servants:  and  it  would  never  come  into 
my  head  that  it  could  be  of  any  great  advan 
tage  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  sense  to  have 
twenty  people  about  him  when  he  is  at  stool; 
or  that  the  services  of  a  man  of  ten  thousand 
livres  a  year,  or  that  has  taken  Casul  or 
defended  Siena,  should  be  either  more  commo 
dious  or  more  acceptable  to  him  than  those  of 
a  good  groom  of  the  rhamber  that  understands 
his  bu<ine>s.  The  advantages  of 
I  sovereignty  are  little  better  than  Of Country  ")r 
imaginary.  Kvery  decree  of  for-  gentlemen  in 
tune  has  in  it  some;  imau'e  of  Fnuir<; m  Mon- 

,.  ,,  ,.       C.     ,          taiurne  s  lime. 

principality.  (  ajsar  calls  all  the 
lords  of  France,  having  jurisdiction  within 
their  own  demesnes,  /.v/,v//,-7\.-  And,  in  truth, 
the  title  of  nre  excepted,  they  go  pretty  far 
towards  kingship;  for  do  but  look  into  the 
provinces  remote  from  court,  as  Brittany  for 
example,  take  notice  of  the  train,  the  vassals, 
j  the  olHeers,  the  employments,  service,  cere 
mony,  and  state,  of  a  lord  that  lives  retired 
amidst  his  own  estates  and  his  own  tenants, 
and  observe  withal  the  flight  of  his  imagination, 
there  is  nothing  more  royal :  he  hears  talk  of 
his  master  once  a -year  as  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  only  recognizes  him  from  some  remote 
consulship  his  secretary  keeps  note  of  in  some 
musty  record.  And,  to  speak  the  truth,  our 
laws  are  easy  enough,  so  easy  that  a  gentleman 
of  France  scarce  feels  the  weight  of  sovereignty 
pinch  his  shoulders  above  twice  in  his  life. 
Heal  and  effectual  subjection  only  concerns 
such  amongst  us  as  voluntarily  thrust  their 
necks  under  the  yoke,  and  who"  design  to  get 
wealth  and  honour  by  such  services.  Any 
man  that  loves  his  own  fire-side,  and  can  govern 
his  house  without  falling  by  the  ears  with  his 
neighbours,  or  engaging  in  suits  of  law,  is  as 
free  as  the  Duke  of  Venice.  Paucos  servitus, 
plurcs  st-rrltutem  tenent.3  "  Servitude  seizes 
on  few,  but  many  seize  on  her.'' 

But  that  which  Hic-ro  is  most  concerned  at 
is  that  he  finds  himself  stripped  of  all  friendship 
and  deprived  of  all  mutual  society,  wherein  the 
true  and  most  perfect  fruition  of  human  life 
consists.  For  what  testimony  of  affection  and 
good  will  can  I  extract  from  him  that  owes  me, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  all  that  he  is  able  to  do  ? 
Can  I  form  any  assurance  of  his  real  respect  to 
me  from  his  humble  way  of  speaking  and  sub- 


rum  inter  suos  jus  dicunt,  controversiasque  minunt."  Mon 
taigne,  however,  may  have  had  in  his  mind  that  passage  of  a 
letter  of  Caesar's  which  Cicero  has  preserved  (Epist.  Ftim., 
vii.  5.),  where  the  great  general  says:  "  M.  Orrium.  quern 
mihi  commendas,  vel  regem  Gallice  factam,  vel  hunc  septic 
delega." 
3  Seneca,  Epist.  22. 
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missive  behaviour,  which,  when  they  are  cere 
monies,  it  is  not  in  his  choice  to  deny  ?  The 
honour  we  receive  from  those  that  fear  us  is  not 
honour ;  those  respects  are  paid  to  my  royalty, 
and  not  to  me. 

Maximum  hoc  regni  bonum  est, 
Quod  facta  domini  cogitur  populus  sui 
Quam  ferre,  tarn  laudare.1 

"  'Tis  the  great  benefit  of  kings  that  they 
Who  are  by  law  subjected  to' their  sw;iy 
Are  bound,  in  all  their  princes  say  or  do, 
Not  only  to  submit,  but  praise  it  too." 

Do  I  not  see  that  the  wicked  and  the  good 
king,  he  that  is  hated  and  he  that  is  beloved, 
has  the  one  as  much  reverence  paid  him  as  the 
other  ?  My  predecessor  was,  and  my  successor 
shall  be,  served  with  the  same  ceremony  and 
state.  If  my  subjects  do  me  no  offence,  'tis  no 
evidence  of  any  good  affection  :  why  should  I 
look  upon  it  as  such,  seeing  it  is  not  in  their 
power  if  they  would  ?  No  one  follows  me,  or 
obeys  my  commands,  upon  the  account  of  any 
friendship  betwixt  him  and  me  ;  there  can  be 
no  contracting  of  friendship  where  there  is  so 
little  relation  and  correspondence.  My  own 
height  has  put  me  out  of  the  familiarity  of,  and 
intelligence  with,  men  ;  there  is  too  great  dis 
parity  and  disproportion  betwixt  us.  They 
follow  me  upon  the  account  of  appearance  and 
custom  ;  or  rather  my  fortune  and  me,  to  in 
crease  their  own.  All  they  say  to  me,  or  do 
for  me,  is  forced  and  dissembled,  their  liberty 
being  on  all  parts  restrained  by  the  great  power 
and  authority  I  have  over  them.  I  see  nothing 
about  me  but  what  is  dissembled  and  disguised. 

The  Emperor  Julian  being  one  day  applauded 
by  his  courtiers  for  his  exact  justice,  "  I  should 
be  proud  of  these  praises,"  said  he,  "  did  they 
come  from  persons  that  durst  condemn  or  dis 
approve  the  contrary,  in  case  I  should  do  it."2 
All  the  real  advantages  of  princes  are  common 
to  them  with  men  of  moderate  condition  ('tis 
for  the  gods  to  mount  winged  horses  and  feed 
upon  ambrosia) :  they  have  no  other  sleep  nor 
other  appetite  than  wre  ;  the  steel  they  arm 
themselves  withal  is  of  no  better  temper  than 
that  we  also  use ;  their  crowns  do  neither 
defend  them  from  the  rain  nor  sun. 

Uioclesian,  who  wore  a  crown  so  fortunate 
and  revered,  resigned  it  to  retire  himself  to  the 
felicity  of  a  private  life.  And  some  time  after, 
the  necessity  of  public  affairs  requiring  that  he 
should  re-assume  his  charge,  he  made  answer 
to  those  who  came  to  solicit  him  to  it:  "  You 
would  not  offer  to  persuade  me  to  this,  had  you 
seen  the  fine  condition  of  the  trees  I  have  planted 
in  my  orchard,  and  the  fair  melons  I  have 
sowed  in  my  garden."3 

In  the  opinion  of  Anacharsis,  the  happiest 
state  of  government  would  be  where,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  precedency  should  be  regu- 


1  Seneca,  Thyestes,  ii.  l.  30. 

2  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxii.  10. 

3  Aurelius  Victor,  in  the  article  Dioclesian. 


lated  to  the  virtues,  and  repulses  to  the  vices, 
of  men. 

When  King  Pyrrhus  prepared  for  his  ex 
pedition  into  Italy,  his  wise  counsellor  Cyneas, 
to  make  him  sensible  of  the  vanity  of  his  am 
bition  :  "  Well,  sir,"  said  he, 
«  to  what  end  do  you  make  all 
this  mighty  preparation  ?"  ((  To 
make  myself  master  of  Italy,"  replied  the  king. 
"  And  what  after  that  is  done?"  said  Cyneas. 
"  I  will  pass  over  into  Gaul  and  Spain,"  said 
the  other.  "  And  what  then  ?"  "  I  will  then 
go  to  subdue  Africa  ;  and  lastly,  when  I  have 
brought  the  whole  world  to  my  subjection,  I 
will  sit  down  and  live  content  at  my  ease." 
"  For  God's  sake,  sir!"  replied  Cyneas,  "  tell 
me  what  hinders  you,  if  you  please,  from  being 
now  in  the  condition  you  speak  of?  Why  do 
you  not  now  at  this  instant  settle  yourself  in 
the  state  you  say  you  aim  at,  and  spare  the 
labour  and  hazard  you  interpose  ?"4 

Nimirum,  quia  non  bene  norat  quse  esset  habendi 
Finis,  et  omnino  quoad  crescat  vera  voluptas.5 

"The  end  of  being  rich  he  did  not  kno;v, 
Nor  to  what  height  felicity  should  grow." 

I  will  conclude  with  an   old  versicle   that   I 
think  very  pat  to  the  purpose. 

Mores  cuique  sui  fingunt  fortunam.6 

"  Himself,  not  fortune,  ev'ry  one  must  blame, 

Since  men's  own  manners  do  their  fortune  frame." 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

OF     SUMPTUARY     LAWS. 

THE  way  by  which  our  laws  attempt  fo  regu 
late  idle  and  vain  expenses  in  meat  and  clothes, 
seems  to  be  quite  contrary  to  the  * 

end  designed.  The  true  way  £?«  "^ ver 
would  be  to  beget  in  men  a  con-  despised  by  a 
tempt  of  silks  and  gold,  as  vain,  ^ceect^11  the 
frivolous,  and  useless  ;  whereas,  SU  JCC 
we  augment  to  them  the  honours,  and  enhance 
the  value  of  such  things,  which  is  a  very  absurd 
mode  of  creating  a  disgust.  For  to  enact  that 
none  but  princes  shall  eat  turbot,  shall  wear 
velvet,  or  gold  lace,  and  to  interdict  these  things 
to  the  people,  what  is  it  but  to  bring  them  into 
a  greater  esteem,  and  to  set  every  man  more 
agog  to  eat  and  wear  them  ?  Let  kings  leave 
off  these  ensigns  of  grandeur,  they  have  others 
enough  besides;  these  excesses  are  more  ex 
cusable  in  any  other  than  a  prince.  We  may 
learn,  by  the  example  of  several  nations,  many 
better  ways  of  exterior  distinction  of  quality, 
(which,  truly,  I  conceive  to  be  very  requisite  in 
a  state)  without  fostering  up  for  this  purpose 
this  corruption  and  inconvenience.  'Tis  strange 


4  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pyrrhus,  c.  7. 

5  Lucret.,  v.  1131. 

6  Nepos,  Life  of  Atticus,  ii.  11. 
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Thf  laws  of 
Ztleucus. 


how  suddenly,  and  with  how  much  ease,  cus 
tom,  in  these  indifferent  things,  establishes 
itself,  and  becomes  authority. 
dothcsSfirst  We  had  scarce  worn  cloth  a  year, 
began  to  be  at  court,  for  the  mourning  of 

despised  in  Henry  the  Second,  but  that  silks 

trance.  J    ,         ,  .  i 

were    already    grown    into    such 

contempt  with  every  one  that  a  man  so  clad 
was  presently  concluded  a  cit.  Silks  were  left 
in  share  betwixt  the  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  though  all  other  people  almost  went  dressed 
alike,  there  was,  notwithstanding,  in  one  thing 
or  other,  sufficient  distinction  of  the  calling 
and  condition  of  men.  How  suddenly  do 
greasy  chamoL  doublets  become  the  fashion  in 
our  armies,  whilst  all  neatness  and  richness  of 
habit  fall  into  reproach  and  contempt  .'  Let 
kings  but  take  the  lead,  and  begin  to  leave  oil' 
this  expense,  and  in  a  month  the  business  will 
be  done  throughout  the  kingdom  without 
edict  or  ordinance  ;  we  shall  till  follow.  It 
should  be  rather  proclaimed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  no  one  should  wear  scarlet,  or  goldsmith's 
work,  but  whores  and  turn!  !>T>. 

Zeleucus,  with  such  an  invention,  reclaimed 
the  corrupted  manners  (if  the 
Locrians.  lii:-  laws  wen-.  That 
no  free  woman  should  be  allowed 
more  than  one  maid  to  follow  her,  unle-s  she 
was  drunk  :  nor  was  to  stir  out  of  the  city  by 
night,  wear  jewels  of  gold  about  her,  or  go  in 
an  embroidered  robe,  unle-s  she  was  a  professed 
public  woman.  That,  pandars  excepted,  no 
man  was  to  wear  a  gold  ring,  nor  be  habit-,  d 
in  fine  cloth,  such  as  that  woven  in  the  city  of 
Miletum.1  By  which  ignominious  exceptions 
he  ingeniously  diverted  his  citizens  from  super 
fluities  and  pernicious  pleasures  ;  it  was  a  most 
useful  mode  of  attracting  men  by  honour  and 
ambition,  to  their  duty  and  obedience. 

Our  •"kings  can  do  what  they  please  in  such 

external  reformations  ;   their  own 

The  court  prac-     inclinations  stand  in  this  case  for 

tice  is  a  rule  a  J;^v  .     Quidflllid  J)/'iil('il)('X  fact- 

tor  the  rrench  .        -*       .  /  ',       ;',,. 

nation.  wit,  prcccipcrc  rulctitur.-  "\\hat 

princes  themselves  do,  they  seem 
to  enjoin  others  to  do."  Whatever  is  done  at 
court  passes  for  a  rule  through  the  rest  of 
France.  Let  the  courtiers  but  fall  out  with 
these  abominable  breeches,  that  discover  so 
much  of  those  parts  which  should  be  concealed  ; 
these  unwieldy  doublets,  that  make  us  look 
like  I  know  not  what ;  and  are  so  unfit  to 
admit  of  the  use  of  arms  ;  these  long  effeminate 
tresses  of  hair ;  this  foolish  custom  of  kissing 
what  we  present  to  our  equals,  and  our  hands 
in  saluting  them  ;  a  ceremony  in  former  times 
only  due  to  princes  :  and  that  a  gentleman  shall 
appear  in  a  place  where  he  owes  respect, 
without  his  sword,  unbuttoned  and  nntrussed, 
as  though  he  came  from  the  house-of-ofhce  ; 
and  that,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  our  fore 
fathers,  and  the  particular  privilege  of  the 


noblesse  of  this  kingdom,  we  shall  stand  a  long 
time  bare-headed  before  our  princes,  in  what 
place  soever,  and  the  same  to  a  hundred  others, 
I  so  many  tiercelets  and  quartelets  of  kings  have 
we  got  now-a-days  ;  and  so  with  other  like 
degenerate  innovations ;  they  will  see  them  all 
presently  vanished  and  cried  down.  These  are, 
'tis  true,  but  superficial  errors,  but  still,  of 
ill  consequence  ;  'tis  enough  to  inform  us  that 
the  fabric  itself  is  crazy  and  tottering,  when 
wo  see  the  rough -cast  of  our  walls  to  cleave 
and  split. 

Plato,  in  his  la\vs,:!  esteems  nothing  of  more 
pestiferous  consequence  to  his 
city  than  to  give  \oiing  men  the  f!^[ to^ouith 
liberty  of  introducing  any  change 
in  their  habit-,  gestures,  dances,  songs  and 
exereix's,  from  om:  form  to  another;  shifting 
from  this  to  that,  hunting  after  novelties,  and 
applauding  the  inventors  ;  by  which  means 
manners  are  corrupted,  and  old  institutions 
come  to  be  nauseated  and  de.-pised.  In  all 
things,  saving  only  in  those  that  are  evil,  a 
change'  is  to  be  feared  ;  even  the  change  of 
seasons,  winds,  viands,  and  humours.  And  no 
la\\>  are  in  their  true  credit,  but  such  to  which 
(iod  has  given  so  long  a  continuance  that  no 
one  knov,  s  their  beginning,  or  that  there  ever 
was  any  other. 


OF    SLEEP. 

REASON  directs  that  we  should  always  go  the 
same  way,  but  not  always  the  same  pace.    And 
consequently,  though  a  wise  man  ought  not  to 
give   the  reins   to  human  passions,  so  as  to  let 
them  deviate  him  from  the  right  path;  he  may, 
notwithstanding,  without  prejudice  to  his  duty, 
leave   it  to   them   to   hasten   or  to  slacken  his 
speed,  and  not  fix  himself  like  a  motionless  and 
insensible  Colossus.     Could  virtue  itself  put  on 
tlesh  and  blood,  I  believe  the  pulse  would  beat 
faster  going  on  to  an  assault  than  in  going  to 
dinner  :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  necessity  she 
should    beat,  and    be    moved.       I    have    taken 
notice,  as  of  an  extraordinary  thing,  of   some 
great  men   who,  in  the  highest  enterprizes  and 
greatest  dangers,  have  kept  themselves  in  so 
settled  a  calm  as  not  at  all  to  hinder  their  usual 
serenity,   or    break    their    sleep. 
Alexander  the  Great,  on  the  day     The  profound 
assigned  for  that    furious   battle     jSJi^o™" 
betwixt  him  and  Darius,  slept  so     ai<es  i»  their 
profoundly,   and    so    late   in    the     ^Jjj™po 
morning,     that     Parmenio    was 
j  fain  to  enter  his  chamber,  and,  coming  to  his 
;  bed-side,  to  call   him   several    times  by  name, 


L>:od.  Sio-i!.,  xii.  20. 


5  Quint.  l)-i-l:t 
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Cato's  tranquil 
lity  just  before 
a  popular 
commotion. 


the  time  to  go  to  fight  being  come.1  The 
Emperor  Otho,  having  put  on  a  resolution  to 
kill  himself,  the  same  night,  after  having  settled 
his  domestic  affairs,  divided  his  money  amongst 
his  servants,  and  set  a  good  edge  upon  a  sword 
he  had  made  choice  of  tor  the  purpose,  and  now 
staying  only  to  be  satisfied  whether  all  his 
friends  were  retired  in  safety,  he  fell  into  so 
sound  a  sleep  that  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber 
heard  him  snore,-  The  death  of  this  emperor 
has  in  it  many  circumstances  resembling  that  of 
the  great  Cato,  and  particularly  this  ;  for  Cato 
being  ready  to  dispatch  himself,  whilst  he  only 
stayed  his  hand  in  expectation  of  the  return  of 
a  messenger  he  had  sent,  to  bring  him  news 
whether  the  senators  he  had  sent  away  were 
put  out  from  the  port  of  Utica,  he  fell  into  so 
sound  a  sleep  that  they  heard  him  snore  in  the 
next  room  ;  and  he  whom  he  had  sent  to  the 
port,  having  awaked  him  to  let  him  know  that 
the  tempestuous  weather  had  hindered  the 
senators  from  putting  to  sea ;  he  dispatched 
another  messenger,  and,  composing  himself 
again  in  the  bed,  settled  again  to  sleep,  and  did 
so  till,  by  the  return  of  the  last  messenger,  he 
had  certain  intelligence  they  were 
gone.:i  We  may  here  further 
compare  him  with  Alexander, 
too,  in  that  great  and  dangerous 
storm  that  threatened  him  by  the 
sedition  of  the  tribune,  Metellus,  who,  wishing 
to  renew  the  decree  for  the  calling  in  of  Pompey 
with  his  army  into  the  City,  at  the  time  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  was  only,  and  that 
stoutly,  opposed  by  Cato,  so  that  very  sharp 
language,  and  bitter  menaces,  passed  between 
them  in  the  senate  about  that  affair  ;  but  it  was 
the  next  day,  in  the  great  square,  that  the 
matter  was  to  be  decided ;  where  Metellus, 
besides  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  of  Ciesar 
( at  that  time  of  Pompey's  faction),  was  to 
appear,  accompanied  with  a  rabble  of  foreign 
slaves  and  fencers  ;  and  Cato,  only  fortified 
with  his  own  courage  and  firmness  ;  so  that  his 
relations,  domestics,  and  many  good  people 
were  in  great  apprehension  for  him,  and  to  that 
degree  that  some  there  were  who  passed  over 
the  whole  night  without  sleep,  eating,  or 
drinking,  for  the  manifest  danger  they  saw  him 
running  into  ;  at  which  his  wife  and  sisters  did 
nothing  but  weep  and  torment  themselves  in 
his  house  ;  whereas  he,  on  the  contrary,  com 
forted  every  one,  and,  having  supped  after  his 
usual  manner,  went  to  bed,  and  slept  so  pro 
foundly  till  morning  that  one  of  his  fellow 
tribunes  roused  him  to  go  to  the  encounter.4 
The  knowledge  we  have  of  the  greatness  of 
this  man's  courage,  by  the  rest  of  his  life,  may 


1  Plutarch,  Life  of  Alexander.     'Tvvas  the  same  with  the 
great  Conde,  on  the   eve  of    the  Battle  of    Rocroi : — "  Le 
lendemain,  a  1'heure  marquee  il  fallut  reveiller  d'un  profond 
sommiel   cet  autre   Alex.indre." — Bossuet,  Ora,  Funvb.  de 
Condc. 

2  Plutarch,  in  Vita,  c.  8.  3  Id.  ib.  c.  1Q. 

4  Id.  ib.  c.  8. 

5  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  16. 


warrant  us  surely  to  judge  that  his  indifference 
proceeded  from  a  soul  so  much  elevated  above 
such  accidents  that  he  disdained  to  let  it  take 
any  more  hold  of  his  imagination  than  any 
other  ordinary  affair. 

In  the  naval  engagement  which  Augustus 
won  against  Sextus  Pompeius  in 
Sicily,  just  as  they  were  to  begin     Profound  sleep 
j  the  tight    he  was  so  fast  asleep    "u/Kfa 
|  that  his  friends  were  compelled     battle. 
I  to  wake  him  to  give  the  signal 
|  of  battle.5     And  this  it  was   that  gave  Mark 
|  Antony    afterwards  occasion  to  reproach  him 
i  that  he  had  not  the  courage  so  much  as  with 
open  eyes  to  behold  the  order  of  his  own  squad 
rons,   and  that  he   had  not  dared    to   present 
himself  before  the  soldiers  till  first  Agrippa  had 
brought   him   news    of  the   victory    obtained. 
But,  as  to  the  business  of  young  Marius,  who 
did  much  worse  (for  the  day  of  his  last  battle 
against  Sylla,  after  he  had  ordered  his  army, 
and  given   the  word  and  signal  of  battle,  he 
laid  him   down  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  to 
repose  himself,  and  i'ell  so  fast  asleep  that  the 
rout  and  flight  of  his  men  could  hardly  awake 
him,  having  seen  nothing  of  the  tight),  he  is 
said  to  have  been  at  that  time  so  extremely 
spent  and  worn  out  with  labour  and  want  of 
sleep  that  nature  could  hold  out  no  longer.6 
!  Upon  this  matter  the  physicians  may  determine 
j  whether  sleep   be  so   necessary  that  our  lives 
depend  upon  it :  for  we  read  that  they  killed 
King  Perseus  of  Macedon,  a  prisoner  at  Jiome, 
by  keeping  him  from  sleep  ;  but  Pliny  instances 
some  who  have  lived  long  without  sleep.7    He 
rodotus  speaks  of  nations  where  the  men  sleep 
and  wake  by  half  years  j8  and  they  who  write 
the  life  of  the  sage  Epimenides  affirm  that  he 
slept  seven  and  fifty  years  together. <J 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

OF    THE    BATTLE    OF    DREUX. 

OUR,  battle  of  Dreux10  was  full  of  extraordinary 
accidents :  but  such  men  as  have  no  great 
j  kindness  for  M.  de  Guise,  nor  much  favour  his 
reputation,  are  willing  to  have  him  thought  to 
blame,  and  say  that  his  making  a  halt,  and  delay 
ing  time  with  the  forces  he  commanded,  whilst 
Monsieur  the  Constable,  who  was  general  of 
the  army,  was  raked  through  and  through  with 
the  enemies'  artillery,  is  not  to  be  excused  ; 
and  that  he  had  much  better  have  run  the 
hazard  of  charging  the  enemy  in  flank  than 
staying  for  the  advantage  of  falling  in  upon 


fi  Plutarch,  Life  of  Sylla,  c.  13. 

7  Pliny  mentions  but  one  instance  that  I  find,  which  is 
of  Maecenas,  who  he  says  for  the  last  three  years  of  his  life 
had  not  one  moment's  sleep.  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  52. 

H  Herodotus  speaks  of  this  only  by  hearsay,  and  positively 
declares  he  did  not  believe  it.  Book  iv. 

9  Laertius,  in  iiitu.     Pliny,  vii.  52. 
10  Fought  1562,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 
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the  rear,  to  suffer  so  great  a  loss. 
Victory  the  J3ut5  besides  what  the  event  de- 

fhtgSeraUnl  monstrated,  he  who  will  consider 
every  soldier.  it  without  passion  or  prejudice 
will  easily  be  induced  to  confess 
that  the  aim  and  design  not  of  a  captain  only, 
but  of  every  private  soldier,  ought  to  look  at 
the  victory  in  general ;  and  that  no  particular 
occurrences,  ho\v  nearly  soever  they  may  con 
cern  his  own  interest,  should  divert  him  from 
that  pursuit.  Philopu>men,  in  an  encounter 
with  Muchauidas,  having  sent  before  a  <_rood 
strong  party  of  his  archers  to  begin  the  >kirmi-h. 
the  enemy  having  routed  these  pursued  them 
post  haste  in  the  heat  of  victory,  and  in  that 
pursuit  passing  by  the  place  when-  PhilopuMiien 
v\as,  though  his  soldiers  were  impatient  to  tall 
on,  yet  he  did  not  think  fit  to  stir  from  his 
post,  nor  to  present,  himself  to  the  enemy  to 
relieve;  his  men,  but.  having  Buttered  them  to  be 
chased  about  the  field,  and  cut  in  pieces  before 
his  face,  charged  in  upon  their  body  of  toot, 
when  he  saw  them  left  naked  by  their  horse  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  I.aceda'- 
monians,  yet  taking  them  in  the  nick,  when, 
thinking  themselves  secure  of  the  victory,  they 
began  to  disorder  their  ranks,  he  did  his  busi- 
ne>s  with  great  facility,  and  then  put  himself 
in  pursuit  of  Machanidas.1  A\  Inch  case  is  vrv 
like  that  of  Monsieur  de  (iiii-e. 

In  that    fierce    battle   betwixt  Aire-ilaiis  and 

the   Boeotians,  which  Xenophon, 

Battle  of  Agesi-      -\vho  was  present  at  it,  reports   to 

S™oUanS.the        b('  the  roughest  he  had  ever  seen, 

Age.-ilaus   waved    the   advantage 

that  fortune  presented  to  him,  to  let  the    Hteo- 

tiaus'    battalion   pass    by,  and    then  to  charge 

them  in  the  rear,  how  certain  soever   he  made 

himself  of  the  victory,  judging  it  would  rather 

be  an  effect  of  conduct  than  valour  to  proceed 

that  way.     And  therefore,  to  show  his  prowess, 

rather    chose,    with     a    wonderful    ardour     of 

courage,  to  charge  them  in  the  front ;  but  he 

was  well   beaten,  and  wounded  for   his   pains, 

and   constrained  at  last  to    disengage   himself 

and  to  take  the  course  he  had  at  first  neglected, 

!    opening  his  battalion  to  give  way  to  this  torrent 

j   of  Boeotians,  and  being  past  by,  taking  notice 

I   that  they  marched  in   disorder,  like  men  that 

I   thought  themselves  out  of  danger,  he  then  pur- 

I   sued  and  charged  them  in  flank,  yet  could  not 

prevail  so  far  as  to  bring  it  to  so  general  a  rout, 

'   but  that    they  leisurely  retreated,   still  facing 

about    upon    him,    till  they  were  retired  into 

safety." 

.» 

CHAPTER    XLVI. 

OF    NAMES. 

WHAT  variety  of  herbs  soever  are  put  together 


1  Plutarch,  in  vita. 

2  Id.,  Life  of  Affesilaus. 

:'  William,  says  the  Dictionary  of  Trevoux,  was  once 
applied  by  way  of  contempt  to  persons  who  were  thought 
slightinply  of. 


in  the  dish,  yet  the  whole  is  called  by  the  one 
name  of  a  salad.  In  like  manner,  under  the 
consideration  of  names,  I  will  here  make  a 
hodge-podge  of  different  articles. 

Every  nation  has  certain  names  that,  I  know 
not  why,  are  taken  in  no  good  part :  as  with 
us  John,  William, :i  and  Benedict.  Item,  in 
the  genealogy  of  princes,  also, 
there  seem  to  be  certain  names  dXeT'ot'hers 
fatally  affected,  as  the  Ptolemies  fatally  affected 
of  Egypt,  the  Henrvs  of  Enir-  jn  the  Bcnt-a- 

i         I       .\        /M        i  *    !•     i-  logics    of  sonic 

land,    the   (  harleses    of    I  ranee,     princes, 
the    Baldwins  of   Flanders,   and 
the  Williams   of  our  ancient   Aquitaine,   from 
whence  'tis   said  the  name  of  Guienne  has  its 
derivation  ;   which  would  seem  far-fetched,  were 
then-  not  as  crude  derivations  in  Plato  himself1 

Item,    'tis    a    frivolous    thing    in    itself    but 
nevertheless    worthy    to    be    re 
cord,  -d  for  the  strangeness  of  it,     ^'S^0011 
which  is  writ  by  an  eye-witness,      tables  at  a  feast, 
that  Henry   Duke  of  Normandy,      by  a  resciu- 
son    of  Henry   the  Second.  King     Jj^S.^ 
of  England,  making  a  <jreat  fea-t 
in  France,  the  concour.-e  of  nobility  and  gentry 
was  so  great  that  being,  for  sport's  sake,  divided 
into    troop-,   according   to    their   names,  in   the 
lir-t  troop,  which   con-i-ted   of   Williams,  there 
\\ere  found  an   hundred  and  ten  knights  sitting 
at    the   table   of  that  name,  without  reckoning 
the  simple  gentlemen  and  their  servants. 

It  is  as  pleasant  to  distribute  the   tables  by 
the  name-  of  the  guests  as  it  was 
in  the  Emperor  (ieta  to  distribute     Dishes  of  meat 
the   several    courses    of   his    meat     ^'",c[|I.rUIJ0aCjhe 
by  the   first   letters   of  the    meats      order" of  the 
themselves  where  those  that  be-      alphabet. 
<_^an  with    l>   were    served    up   to 
gether,  as   brawn,  beef,   bream,    bustards,   and 
b-jc'-aticos,  and  so  of  others."' 

Ilcni,  there  is  a  saying  that  it  is  a  good 
tiling  to  have  a  good  name,  that  is  to  say, 
credit  and  a  good  repute.  But  besides  this,  it 
is  convenient  to  have  a  well-sounding  name, 
such  as  is  at  the  same  time  easy  of  pronuncia 
tion,  and  easy  to  be  remembered, 
by  reason  that  kings  and  other  It  is  pood  to 
ir'reat  persons  do  by  that  means  ewy  to^pro- 
the  more  easily  know  and  the  nounced. 
more  hardly  forget  us  ;  and,  in 
deed,  of  our  own  servants,  we  more  frequently 
call  and  employ  those  whose  names  are  most 
ready  upon  the  tongue.  I  myself  have  seen 
that  Henry  the  Second  could  not  for  his  heart 
hit  of  a  gentleman's  name  of  our  country  of 
Gascony  ;  and  moreover  was  fain  to  call  one 
of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour  by  the  general 
name  of  her  family,  her  own  being  so  difficult 
to  pronounce  or  remember.  And  Socrates 
thinks  it  worthy  a  father's  care  to  give  fine 
names  to  his  children. 


4  The  name  of  Guienne  derives  not  from  Guillattme,  but 
from   Ayuilania,  Aquitaine,  whence,  first,  Aqiiiennc,  then 
Guienne. 

5  Spartian,  Life  of  Getn,  c.  5. 
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The  origin  of 


la  Grande,  at 
Poictiers. 


Item,  tis  said  that  the  foundation  of  Nostre 
Dame  la  Grande,  at  Poictiers, 
took  its  original  hence :  that 
a  debauched  young  fellow,  for- 
merly  living  in  that  place,  having 
picked  up  a  wench,  and,  at  her 
first  coming  in,  asking  her  name, 
and  being  answered  that  it  was  Mary,  he  felt 
himself  so  suddenly  darted  through  with  the 
awe  of  religion,  and  the  reverence  to  that  sacred 
name  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  that  he  not  only 
immediately  sent  the  girl  away,  but  became  a 
reformed  man,  and  so  continued  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  And  that,  in  consideration  of  this 
miracle,  there  was  erected  upon  the  place 
where  this  young  man's  house  stood,  first  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  and  afterwards 
the  church  that  we  now  see  standing  there. 
This  auricular  reproof  wrought  upon  the  con 
science,  and  that  right  into  the  soul.  This  that 
follows  insinuated  itself  merely  by  the  senses. 
Pythagoras  being  in  company  with  some  wild 
young  fellows,  and  perceiving  that,  heated  with 
the  feast,  they  complotted  to  go  violate  an 
honest  house,  commanded  the  singing- wench  to 
alter  her  wanton  airs ;  and  by  a  solemn,  grave, 
and  spondaick  music,  gently  enchanted  and  laid 
asleep  their  ardour.1 

Item,  will  not  posterity  say  that  our  modern 
reformation  has  been  wonderfully  exact,  in 
having  not  only  scuffled  with  and  overcome 
errors  and  vice,  and  filled  the  world  with  devo 
tion,  humility,  obedience,  peace,  and  all  sorts  of 
virtue ;  but  to  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
quarrel  with  the  ancient  baptismal  names  of 
Charles,  Louis,  and  Francis,  to  fill  the  world 
with  Methusalems,  Ezekiels,  and  Malachis,  of 
a  far  more  spiritual  sound  ?  A  gentleman,  a 
neighbour  of  mine,  a  great  admirer  of  antiquity, 
and  who  was  always  preferring  the  excellency 
of  preceding  times  in  comparison  with  this  pre 
sent  age  of  ours,  did  not  (amongst  the  rest) 
forget  to  magnify  the  lofty  and  magnificent 
sound  of  the  gentlemen's  names 
of  those  days,  Don  Grumedan, 
Quadregan,  Agesilan,  &c.,  which 
but  to  hear  named  he  conceived 
to  be  other  kind  of  men  than 
Pierre,  Guillot,  and  Michel. 
Item,  I  am  mightily  pleased  with  Jaques 
Amiot  for  leaving,  throughout  a  whole  French 
oration,  the  Latin  names  entire,  without  vary 
ing  and  dissecting  them,  to  give  them  a  French 
termination.  It  seemed  a  little  harsh  and  rough 
at  first;  but  already  custom,  by  the  authority 
of  his  Plutarch,  has  overcome  that  novelty. 
I  have  often  wished  that  such  as  write  chroni 
cles  in  Latin  would  leave  our  names  as  they 
find  them,  for  in  making  of  Vaudemont  Valle- 
montanus,  and  metamorphosing  names  to  dress 
them  out  in  Greek  or  Latin,  we  know  not 
where  we  are,  and  with  the  persons  of  the  men 
lose  the  benefit  of  the  story. 


Superb  and 
magnificent 
names  of  the 
ancient  no 
blesse. 


Sextus  Empiricus,  adversus  Mathem, 


To  conclude,  'tis  a  scurvy  custom,  and    of   j 
very  ill  consequence,   which  we 
have  in  our  kingdom  of  France,     £  custom  in 

,,  ,  '„      France  for  gen- 

to  call  every  man  by  the  name  of    tiemento  goby    | 
his  manor  or  seigneury  :  'tis  the     the  name  °f 
thing  in  the  world  that  does  the     whTblaS^abie.    • 
most  confound   families  and  de 
scents.     A  younger  brother  of  a  good  family,    : 
having  a  manor  left  him  by  his  father,  by  the 
name  of  which  he  has  been  known  and  honoured, 
cannot  handsomely  leave  it ;  ten  years  after  his 
decease  it  falls  into  the  hand  of  a  stranger,  who 
does  the  same.     Do  but  judge  whereabouts  we 
shall  be   concerning    the   knowledge  of  these 
men.     We  need  look  no  farther  for  examples 
than  our  own  royal  family,  where  every  par 
tition  creates  a  new  surname,  whilst  in  the  mean 
time  the  original  of  the  family  is  totally  lost. 
There  is  so  great  a  liberty  taken  in  these  muta 
tions  that  I  have  not  in  my  time 
seen  any  one  advanced  by  fortune     The.  obscurest 
to   any  extraordinary  grandeur,     uSletobe"* 
who  has  not  presently  had    ge-     falsified, 
nealogical   titles   added   to  him, 
new,  and  unknown  to  his  father,  and  who  has 
not  been  engrafted  upon  some  illustrious  stem  ; 
and,  by  good   luck,  the  obscurest  families  are 
the  most  proper  for  falsification.     How  many 
gentlemen  have  we  in   France,  who,  by  their 
own   talk,  are  of  royal  extraction  ?     More,  I    i 
think,  than  of  those  that  will  confess  they  are    i 
not. 

"Was  not  this  a  pleasant  passage  of  a  friend 
of    mine  ?      There   were  a   great   many  gen 
tlemen   assembled  together   about  the  dispute 
of  one  seigneur   with    another ;    which    other 
had,  in  truth,  some  pre-eminence  of  titles  and 
alliances  above  the   ordinary  run  of  nobility,    [j 
Upon   the  debate  of  this   priority,   every  one    ': 
standing  up  for  himself,  to  make  himself  equal     j 
to   him,  alleged,  one  one    extraction,  another    \\ 
another ;  one   the  near  resemblance  of  name  ;    ; 
another  of   arms  ;  another  an  old  worm-eaten    | 
patent ;  and  the   least   of  them  made   himself  j 
out   great-grandchild    to   some    foreign    king. 
When   they  came  to  sit  down   to  dinner,  my    J 
friend,  instead  of   taking    his    place  amongst   j 
them,  retiring  with  the  most  profound  congees,    I 
entreated  the  company  to  excuse  him  for  having 
hitherto  lived  with  them  at  the  saucy  rate  of  a 
companion  ;  but,  being  now  better  informed  of 
their  quality,  he  would  begin   to  pay  them  the 
respect  due  to  their  birth  and  grandeur,  saying 
it  would  ill  become  him  to  sit  down  among  so 
many   princes.     After  jesting   with   them    for 
some    time,    he   made    them   a    thousand    re 
proaches  :    "  Let   us,  in   God's   name,    satisfy 
ourselves  with  what  our  fathers  were  contented    ! 
with,  and  with  what  we  are.     We  are  great    j 
enough,  if  we  rightly  understand  how  to  main-    i 
tain  it.     Let  us   not   disown   the  fortune  and    ; 
condition  of  our  ancestors,  but  lay  aside  these 
ridiculous    imaginations,    that    can   never     be    i 
wanting  to  any  one  that   has  the  impudence 
to  allege  them." 
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Arms  offer  no  more  security  tlian  surnames. 
I  bear  Azur  seux'  de  t reflex  d'or, 

SntyTcoats  <<  «™  P(Mf  <'j'  J^'!  d<'  ™*mc> 
of  arms.  ontu'c  (la  ffueules,  'iinxe  en  jace. 

What  privilege  lias  this  to  con 
tinue  particularly  in  my  house  and  name  .?  A 
son-in-law  will  transport  it  into  another  family  : 
or  some  paltry  purchaser  will  make  them  his 
first  arms.  There  is  nothing  wherein  there  is 
more  change  and  confusion. 

But  this  consideration  leads  me  perforce  into 
another  subject.  Let  us  look  a  little  narrowly 
into,  and,  in  God's  name,  examine  upon  what 
foundation  we  erect  this  glory  and  reputation, 
for  which  the  world  is  turned  1op>y-turvy. 
Wherein  do  we  place  this  renown  that  we  hunt 
after  with  such  infinite  anxiety  and  trouble  .' 
It  is,  in  the  end,  Peter  or  William  that  bears 
it,  takes  it  into  his  possession,  and  -whom  it 
only  concerns.  O,  what  a  valiant  faculty  is 
hope,  that  in  a  mortal  subject,  and  in  a  moment, 
makes  nothing  of  usurping  infinity,  immensity, 
eternity,  and  of  supplying  her  master's  indi 
gence,  at  her  pleasure,  with  all  things  he  can 
imagine  or  desire  !  Nature  has  here  Driven  us 
a  pretty  toy  to  play  withal.  And  this  Peter  or 
William,  what  is  it  but  a  sound,  when  all  is 
done?  Or  three  or  four  dashes  with  a  pen,  so 
easy  to  be  varied  that  I  would  fain  know  to 
whom  is  to  be  attributed  the  glory  of  so  many 
victories,  to  Guesquin,  to  Glesquin,  or  to  Guea- 
quin  ."  And  yet  there  would  be  something 
:  more  in  the  case  than  in  Lucian.  that  Sigma 
j  should  serve  Tau  with  a  process  ;'-'  for 

Non  levia  aut  ludicra  petuntur 
PritMiiia  ;3 

"  He  seeks  no  mean  rewards  ;" 

the  quest  is  here  in  good  earnest.  The  point 
is,  which  of  these  letters  is  to  be  rewarded  for 
so  many  sieges,  battles,  wounds,  imprisonments, 
and  services  done  to  the  crown  of  France  by 
this  famous  constable. 

Nicholas  Denisot1  never  concerned  himself 
further  than  the  letters  of  his  name,  of  which 
he  has  altered  the  whole  contexture  to  build  up 
by  anagram  the  Count  d'Alsinois,  whom  he 
has  endowed  with  the  glory  of  his  poetry  and 
painting.  And  the  historian  Suetonius  looked 
only  to  the  meaning  of  his ;  and  so  cashiering 
his  father's  surname,  Lenis,  left  Tranquittus 


1  In  Froissart's  History,  where  we  find  all  the  most  me 
morable  actions  of  this  great  man,  both  before  and  after  his 
advancement  to  the  dignity  of  constable,  and  to  his  death,  he 
is  not  named  Guesquin,  nor  Glesquin,  nor  Gueaquin,  but 
Guesclin.  It  is  true  that  the  same  Fruissart  (torn.  n. 
book  3,)  long  after,  having  mentioned  his  death,  tells  us 
that  having  called  him  by  the  name  of  Glesquin,  in  presence 
of  William  d'Ancenis,  a  gentleman  of  Britanny,  that  gentle 
man  said  to  him,  "  That  Glay  Aquin  was  the  right  surname 
of  this  famous  constable,"  which  he  proved  to  him  by  a  very 
pleasant  story,  which  has,  however,  all  the  air  of  romance. 
Menage,  however,  mentions  no  fewer  than  fourteen  different 
wiys  of  spelling  the  name. 

2"  Referring  to  Lueian's  Judgment  of  the  Voivels. 

3  /tineid,  xii.  ;fi4. 

4  Painter  and  Poet,  born  at  Mans,  1515. 
•">   Bayard's  name. 

G  Antonio    Iscalin    (the  real  name)     was  named   Poulin, 


successor  to  the  reputation  of  his  writings. 
Who  would  believe  that  the  Captain  Bayard 
should  have  no  honour  but  what  he  derives 
from  the  great  deeds  of  Peter  Terrail  ;5  and  that 
Antonio  Escalin  should  suffer  himself  to  his  fiice 
to  be  robbed  of  the  honour  of  so  many  naviga 
tions  and  commands  at  sea  and  land  by  Captain 
Poulin  and  the  Baron  de  la  Garde?6 

Secondly,  these  are  dashes  of  the  pen,  com 
mon  to  a  thousand  people.  How  many  arc 
there  in  every  race  of  the  same  name  and  sur 
name  ?  And  how  many  in  several  races,  ages, 
and  countries  !  History  tells  us  of  three  So- 
erate-es,  five  Platos,  eight.  Aristotles,  seven 
Xenophons,  twenty  Demetriuses,  twenty  The 
odores  ;  and  how  many  more  >he  was  not  ac 
quainted  with,  we  may  imagine.  Who  hinders 
my  Li'room  from  calling  himself  Pompey  the 
Gnat.'  But,  after  all,  what  virtue,  what 
springs  are  there  that  convey  to  my  deceased 
groom,  or  the  other  Pompey,  who  had  his  head 
cut  oil'  in  Egypt,  this  glorious  renown,  and 
these  so  much  honoured  flourishes  of  the  pen, 
so  as  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  them  .' 

Ill  ciiii'rcm  et  mani'S  credis  curare  scpultos.'' 
"  Can  we  believe  the  dead  retard  such  things?" 

What  seii-e  have  the  two  companions  in  the 
uTeate-t  oteem  of  men,  -  Epaminomlas,  of  this 
glorious  verse,  that  has.  been  so  many  ages 
current  in  his  praise  ; 

Cuii-iliis  ii'istris  laus  cst  aitrita  Laconum  ;'' 
"  One  Sparta  by  my  counsels  is  o'erthrown  ;" 

and  Africanus,  of  this  other, 

A  sole  exoricnte,  supra  M;eoti'  Paludes, 
Nemo  est  qui  lactis  me  :rquiparare  queat.9 

"  From  early  dawn  unto  the  setting  sun, 
There's  no'ne  can  match  the  deeds  that  I  have  done." 

The  survivors,  indeed,  tickle  themselves  witli 
the-e  praises,  and,  by  them  incited  to  jealousy 
or  de-ire,  inconsiderately  and  according  to 
their  own  fancy,  attribute  to  the  dead  this  their 
own  feeling  ;  vainly  flattering  themselves  that 
they  shall  one  day  in  turn  be  capable  of  the 
same.  God  knows,  however, 

Ad  hfec  se 

Romanus,  Grajusque,  et  Barbarus  induperator 
Krcxit  ;    causas  discriminis  at r pie  laboris 
Inde  liabuit:  tanto  major  famie  sitis  est,  quam 
Virtutis  !lu 


from  Poulin,  in  the  Albigeois,  uhere  he  was  born.  He  : 
took  the  name  of  De  la  Garde  from  a  corporal  of  that  name, 
who,  passing  one  day  through  Poulin,  with  a  company  of 
foot-soldiers,  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  carried  him  otf  wilh 
him  to  make  him  his  boy.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
wit,  valour,  and  conduct,  in  the  several  employments  which 
he  had,  as  general  of  the  galleys,  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
and  to  England,  &c.,  in  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  his 
successors,  down  to  Charles  IX.  — See  Brantome,  Illustrious 
Men. 

7  JEnrid,  Iv.  31. 

8  This  verse,  translated  from  the  Greek,  by  Cicero  (Tus. 
QIICBS.  v.  17),  is  the  first  of  the  four  elegiac  verses  that  were 
engraved  on  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Kpaminondas  (  Pausa- 
nias,  ix.    151.     In    Cicero,  however,    you  find  Attonsa,  not 
Attrita. 

9  Cicero,  Ti/sc.  Qn<Tfi.  v.  17. 
lu  Juvenal,    x.  1:)7. 
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Fir'd  with  the  love  of  these,  what  countless  swarms, 

Barbarians,  Romans,  Greeks,  have  rush'd  to  arms, 

All  danger  slighted,  and  all  toil  defied, 

And  madly  conquer'd,  or  as  madly  died  ! 

So  much  the  raging  thirst  of  fame  exceeds 

The  generous  warmth  which  prompts  to  worthy  deeds. 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

OF   THE    UNCERTAINTY   OF    OUR,   JUDGMENT. 

IT  was  well  said  by  the  poet, 

Whether  a  con 
quered    enemy  'Entiov  3fc  TroXuj  i/6/oior  ev6a  Kai  ei/^a.1 
should  he  pur 
sued  to  extre-  "  There  is  every  where  liberty  of  talking 
mity.    Reasons  enough,  and  enough  to  be  said  on  both 
for  and  against  sides." 

For  example  : 

Vince  Annibal,  e  non  seppe  usar  poi 
Ben  la  vittoriosa  sua  ventura.2 

"  The  Carthaginian,  though  renown'd  in  fight, 
Improv'd  not  all  his  victories  as  he  might." 

Such  as  would  take  this  side,  and  condemn  the 
oversight  of  our  leaders,  in  not  pushing  home 
the  victory  at  Moncontour ;  or  accuse  the  King 
of  Spain3  of  not  knowing  how  to  make  his  best 
use  of  the  advantage  he  had  against  us  at  St. 
Quentin,  may  conclude  these  oversights  to  pro 
ceed  from  a  soul  drunk  with  success,  or  from 
a  courage  which,  being  full  and  over-gorged 
with  this  beginning  of  good  fortune,  had  lost 
the  appetite  of  adding  to  it,  having  already 
enough  to  do  to  digest  what  it  had  taken  in  : 
he  has  his  arms  full,  and  can  embrace  no  more. 
Unworthy  of  the  benefit  fortune  had  put  into 
his  hands :  for  what  utility  does  he  reap  from 
it,  if,  notwithstanding,  he  gives  his  enemy  time 
to  rally  ?  What  hope  is  there  that  he  will  dare 
at  another  time  to  attack  an  enemy  re-united 
and  re-composed,  and  armed  anew  with  despite 
and  revenge,  who  did  not  dare  to  pursue  him 
when  routed  and  unmanned  by  fear? 

Dum  fortuna  calet,  dum  conficit  omnia  terror.4 

"  Whilst  Fortune's  in  a  heat,  and  terror  throws 
A  dismal  gloom,  confounding  all  their  foes." 

But,  withal,  what  better  opportunity  can  he 
expect  than  that  he  has  lost  ?  ;Tis  not  here,  as 
in  fencing,  where  the  most  hits  win :  for  so 
long  as  the  enemy  is  on  foot,  the  game  is  new 
to  begin  ;  that  is  not  to  be  called  a  victory  that 
does  not  put  an  end  to  the  war.  In  the  en 
counter  where  Caesar  had  the  worse,  near  the 
city  of  Oricum,  he  reproached  Pompey's  sol 
diers  that  he  had  been  lost,  had  their  general 
known  how  to  overcome  ;5  and  afterwards 
showed  him  a  very  different  trick,  when  he 
beat  him  in  his  turn. 

But  why  may  not  a  man  also  argue,  on  the 


1  Homer,  Iliad,  xx.  24Q. 

2  Petrarch,  Son.  83. 

3  Philip  II.,  who  defeated  the  French  near   St.  Quentii 
the  20th  of  August,  1556,  being  St.  Lawrence's  day. 

4  Luc.  vii.  734. 


contrary,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  a  precipitous 
and  insatiate  spirit  not  to  know  how  to  re 
strain  its  ardour ;  that  it  is  to  abuse  the  favour 
of  God  to  exceed  the  measure  he  has  prescribed 
them  ;  and  that  again  to  throw  a  man's  self 
into  danger,  after  a  victory  obtained,  is  again 
to  expose  himself  to  the  mercy  of  fortune  ;  and 
that  it  is  one  of  the  highest  rules  in  the  art  of 
war  not  to  drive  an  enemy  to  despair  ?  Sylla 
and  Marius,  in  the  social  war,  having  defeated 
the  Marsians,  seeing  yet  a  body  of  reserve  that, 
prompted  by  despair,  was  coming  on  like  furious 
beasts  to  charge  in  upon  them,  thought  it  not 
convenient  to  await  them.  Had  not  Monsieur 
De  Foix's  ardour  transported  him  so  precipi 
tously  to  pursue  the  remains  of  the  victory  of 
Ravenna,  he  had  not  obscured  it  by  his  own 
death.  And  yet  the  recent  memory  of  his  ex 
ample  served  to  preserve  Monsieur  d'An^uien 
from  the  same  misfortune  at  the  battle  of  Seri- 
soles.  'Tis  dangerous  to  attack  a  man  you 
have  deprived  of  all  means  to  escape  but  by  his 
arms  :  for  necessity  teaches  violent  resolutions  : 
Gravissimi  sunt  morsus  irritates  necessitating 
"  Enraged  necessity  bites  deep." 

Vincitur  haud  gratis,  jugulo  qui  provocat  hostem.7 
"  The  foe  that  meets  the  sword  sells  his  life  dear." 

This  it  was  that  made  Pharax  withhold  the 
King  of  Lacedeemon,  who  had  won  a  battle  of 
the  Mantineans,  from  going  to  charge  a  thou 
sand  Argians,  who  were  escaped  in  an  entire 
body  from  the  defeat ;  but  rather  let  them  steal 
off  at  liberty,  that  he  might  not  encounter 
valour  whetted  and  enraged  by  mischance.8 
Clodomir,  King  of  Aquitaine,  after  a  victory  | 
pursuing  Gondemar,  King  of  Burgundy,  beaten 
and  flying,  compelled  him  to  face  about,  and 
make  head ;  and  his  obstinacy  deprived  him  of 
the  fruit  of  his  conquest,  for  he  there  lost  his  ! 
life. 

In   like  manner,  if  a  man  were  to  choose 
whether  lie  would  have  his  sol 
diers  richly  accoutred  and  armed,     Whether  soi- 

i  J      -,      r,  ,    '      diers  should  be 

or  armed  only  for  necessary  de-  richiy  armed. 
fence  ;  this  argument  would  step 
in  in  favour  of  the  first  (of  which  opinion  were 
Sertorius,  Philopoemen,  Brutus,  Caesar,  and 
others),  that  it  is  to  a  soldier  an  enflaming  of 
courage,  and  a  spur  to  glory,  to  see  himself 
bravely  apparelled,  and  withal  affords  occasion 
to  be  more  obstinate  in  fight,  having  his  arms, 
which  are  in  a  manner  his  estate  and  inherit 
ance,  to  defend ;  which  is  the  reason,  says 
Xenophon,  why  those  of  Asia  carried  their 
wives,  concubines,  with  their  choicest  jewels 
and  greatest  wealth,  along  with  them  to  the 
wars.9  But  then  these  arguments  would  offer 
on  the  other  side  :  that  a  general  ought  rather 
to  lessen  than  increase,  in  his  soldiers,  their  so- 


Plut.  in  vita. 

Declamat.  Pore.  Latro.  apud  Sallust. 

Lucan,  iv.  275. 

Diod.  Sic.  xii.  25. 

Cyropeedia,  iv.  4. 
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licitude  of  preserving  themselves  :  that  by  this 
means  they  will  be  in  a  double  fear  of  hazard 
ing  their  persons  ;  as  aLo  that  it  will  be  a 
double  temptation  to  the  enemy  to  fight  for  a 
victory  where  so  rich  spoils  are  to  be  obtained. 
And  this  very  thing  has  been  observed,  in  for 
mer  tini(s,  notably  to  encourage  the  Homans 
against  the  Samnites.  Antiochus  shewing 
Hannibal  the  army  he  had  raised,  wonderfully 
splendid,  and  rich  in  all  sorts  of  equipage, 
a-ked  him — <;  Will  the  Homans  be  satisfied 
wirh  that  army  .'''  u  Satisfied  !''  replied  the 
other;  "yes,  doubtless,  were  their  avarice 
never  so  great.''1  Lycurgus  not  only  for!:ad 
liis  soldiers  all  manihT  of  sumptuousness  in 
their  equipage,  but  moreover  to  strip  their  con 
quered  enemies,  because,  he  said,  he  would 
have  poverty  and  iragalit\  shine  \\ith  the  rest 
of  the  battle.2 

At  sieges,     and    elsewhere,    where    occasion 

draws  us  near  to  the  enemy,  we 
\VhetixTM,!-  readily  sutler  our  men  to  brave, 
Scre(UoIdl  !  r;ltL'>  !'"1!l  iiiiront  the  enemy  with 
br.ivf  mid  all  >orts  of  injurious  language  ; 

and    not  without   Mime   colour  of 

reason  ;  for  it  is  of  no  little  eon- 
?equence  to  take  i'rom  them  all  hopes  of  mercy 
and  composition,  in  representing  to  them  that 
I  here  is  no  t'air  quart--'!'  to  be  expected  from  an 
«  ;:emy  they  ha\  e  iuci  used  to  that  degree,  nor 
•  remedy  remaining,  but  in  victory.  And 
yet  Yitellius  (bund  himself  out  in  this  way 
of  proceeding;  for  having  to  do  with 
Otho,  weaker  in  respect  of  hi--  >o!d;e!*s.  lung 
unaccustomed  to  war,  and  effeminated  with  the 
delights  of  the  city  ;  he  so  nettled  them  at  la-t, 
with  stinging  language,  reproaching  them  with 
cowardice,  and  the  regret  of  the  mistresses  and 
entertainments  they  had  left  behind  at  Home, 
that  by  this  means  he  inspired  them  with  such 
resolution  as  no  exhortation  would  have  had 
the  power  to  have  done  :  and  himself  made 
them  fall  upon  him,  with  whom  their  own 
captains  before  could  by  no  means  prevail. 
And,  indeed,  when  they  are  injuries  that  touch 
>  quick,  it  may  very  well  fall  out  that  he 
who  went  but  sluggishly  to  work  in  the  behalf 
of  his  prince  will  fall  to  it  with  another  sort  of 
mettle,  when  the  quarrel  is  his  own. 

Considering  of  how  great  importance  is  the 

preservation  of  the  general  of  an 
ralsoujh^to"  armjr>  ancl  that  the  universal  aim 
disguise'  them-  of  an  enemy  is  levelled  directly 

selves  before  a  ftt  t]ie  ]jea(|  up(m  ^\^c\}  a\[  others 
battle.  ,  ii- 

depend  ;  the  advice  seems  to  ad 
mit  of  no  dispute,  which  we  know  has  been 
taken  by  many  great  captains,  of  changing 


1  Aulus  Cellius,  v.  5. 

'2  Plutarch,  Apoth.  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

3  As  at  the   Battle  of    Ivry,  in  the  person  of  Henry  the 


Great. 

1   It  is  my  opinion,  observes  M.  Coste,  that  one  who  has 

be:'n  forced'  to   ny  his  country  from  a  sentence  of  death,  for      to  be  corrupted  with  sordid  avarice. 
havinir  robbed   the  public,  can   never  deserve  the   title  of  a          5  It  is  Caesar  himself  that  lays  this  blame  on  Pompey. — 

irrcat  man.     As  to  the  infamous  robbery  committed  by  this  I  De  Bella  drill,  iii.  17. 

Gilippus,  see  Piudorus  of  Sicily.      His   father,  whose  name  i       6  Life  of  Pumpey,  c.  1?. 


their  dress,  and  disguising  their  persons,  upon 
the  point  of  going  to  engage.  Nevertheless, 
the  inconvenience  a  man,  by  so  doing,  runs 
into,  is  not  less  than  that  he  thinks  to  avoid  : 
for  the  captain,  by  this  means,  being  concealed 
from  the;  knowledge  of  his  own  men,  the  cou 
rage  they  should  derive  from  his  presence  and 
example  comes  by  degrees  to  cool  and  to  decay; 
and  not  seeing  the  wonted  marks  and  ensigns 
of  their  leader,''1  they  presently  conclude  him 
either  dead,  or  that,  despairing  of  the  business, 
he  is  gone  to  shift  for  himself.  Experience 
shows  us  that  both  these  ways  have  been  both 
successful  and  otherwise.  What  befel  Pyrrhus 
in  the  battle  he  fought  against  the  consul 
Levinus,  in  Italy,  will  serve  us  to  both  pur- 
poses  :  fur  though,  by  shrouding  his  person 
under  the  arms  of  ^legacies,  and  making  the 
latter  wear  his,  lie  undoubtedly  preserved  his 
own  life,  yet  by  that  very  means  he  was  withal 
very  near  running  into  the  other  mischief  of 
lo>ing  the  battle.  Alexander,  Ca-sar,  and 
Luculliis.  loved  to  make  themselves  known  in 
battle,  by  rich  accoutrements  and  arms  of  a 
particular  lustre  and  colour.  Agis,  Agesilaus, 
and  that  great  Gilippus,1  on  the  contrary,  used 
to  tight  obscurely  armed,  and  without  any 
imperial  attendance  or  distinction. 

Amongst  other  oversights  1'ompey  is  charged 

withal,   at    the     Battle    of    Phar- 

, .  •  ,  ,    ,.  i  •  \\  hether  it  is 

eaha,  he  is  condemned  tor  making     l)(,st  to  fall  upon 

his  army   >ta:id   -till   to  receive  the       an  enemy,  or  to 

eneni\'s  charge;"'  "by  reason  wt:ut  1,or  an 
that"  (I  shall  here  steal  Plu 
tarch's  own  words,  that  are  better  than  mine,) 
'"  he,  by  so  doing,  deprived  himself  of  the  vio 
lent  impression  the  motion  of  running  adds  to 
the  first  shock  of  arms,  and  hindered  the  im 
petus  of  the  combatants,  which  was  wont  to 
give  great  impetuosity  and  fury  to  the  first 
encounter;  especially  when  they  come  to  rush 
in  with  their  utmost  vigour,  their  courages 
increasing  by  the  shouts  and  the  career  ;  thereby 
rendering  his  soldiers'  animosity  and  ardour,  as 
a  man  may  say,  more  reserved  and  cold." 
This  is  what  Plutarch  says;1'1  but  if  Ca?sar  had 
come  by  the  worse,  why  might  it  not  as  well 
have  been  urged  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
stronger  and  most  steady  posture  of  fighting 
is  that  wherein  a  man  stands  planted  firm, 
without  motion  ;  and  they  who  make  a  halt 
upon  their  march,  closing  up,  and  reserving 
their  force  within  themselves  for  the  push  of 
the  business,  have  a  great  advantage  against 
those  who  arc  disordered,  and  who  have  already 
spent  half  their  breath  in  running  on  preci 
pitously  to  the  charge.  Besides,  that  an  army 


was  Clearehus,  was  in  the  same  scrape.  Being  cast  for  his 
life,  he  fled,  says  Diodorus,  before  the  sentence.  Thus,  adds 
the  historian,  did  these  two  personages,  who  in  other  res- 


icts  were  both  reputed  excellent  men,  throw  a  scandal  upon 
e  rest  of  their   lives  and  actions,  by  suffering  themselves 
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being  a  body  made  up  of  so  many  members,  it 
is  impossible  for  it  to  move  in  this  fury  with  so 
exact  a  motion  as  not  to  break  the  order  of 
battle,  and  that  the  readiest  are  engaged  before 
their  fellows  can  come  up  to  relieve  them.  In 
that  disgraceful  battle  betwixt  the  two  Persian 
brothers,  the  Lacaodemonian,  Clearchus,  who 
commanded  the  Greeks  of  Cyrus's  party,  led 
them  on  gently,  and  without  precipitation,  to 
the  charge  ;  but  coming  within  fifty  paces,  put 
them  to  full  speed,  hoping,  in  so  short  a  career, 
both  to  preserve  their  order,  to  husband  their 
breath,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  the 
advantage  of  impetuosity  both  to  their  persons 
and  their  missive  arms.1  Others  have  regu 
lated  this  question  in  charging,  thus  :  "  if  your 
enemy  come  running  upon  you,  stand  firm  to 
receive  him  ;  if  he  stand  to  receive  you,  run 
full  drive  upon  him."2 

In   the  expedition  of  the  Emperor,  Charles 

the  Fifth,   into  Provence,   King 

Whether  it  is       Francis  was  put  to  choose  whether 

be&t  for  a  to  go  meet  him  in   Italy,  or  to 

prince  to  wait  & .     ,  .  ,  .  ,     -  '.    . 

for  his  enemy  in      await  him  111  his  OW11  dominions  ; 

his  own  terri-  and  though  he  well  considered  of 
InTaJtVckhim  bow  great  advantage  it  was  to 
upon  his.  preserve  his  own  territories  entire, 

and  clear  from  the  troubles  of 
war,  to  the  end  that,  being  unexhausted  of  her 
stores,  it  might  continually  supply  men  and 
money  at  need  ;  that  the  necessity  of  war  re 
quires  at  every  turn  to  spoil  and  lay  waste  the 
country  before  them,  which  cannot  very  well 
be  done  upon  one's  own ;  besides  which,  the 
country  people  do  not  so  easily  digest  such 
havoc  by  those  of  their  own  party  as  from  an 
enemy,  so  that  seditions  and  commotions  might 
by  such  means  be  kindled  amongst  us  ;  that  the 
license  of  pillage  and  plunder,  which  is  not  to 
be  tolerated  at  home,  is  a  great  ease  and  re 
freshment  against  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  of 
war  ;  and  that  he  who  has  no  other  prospect  of 
gain  than  his  bare  pay  will  hardly  be  kept 
from  running  home,  being  but  two  steps  from 
his  wife  and  his  own  house  ;  that  he  who  lays 
the  cloth  is  ever  at  the  charge  of  the  feast ; 
that  there  is  more  alacrity  in  assaulting  than 
defending  :  and  that  the  shock  of  the  loss  of  a 
battle  in  our  own  bowels  is  so  violent  as  to 
endanger  the  disjointing  of  the  whole  body, 
there  being  no  passion  so  contagious  as  that  of 
fear,  that  is  so  easily  believed,  or  that  so  sud 
denly  diffuses  itself;  and  that  the  cities  that 
should  hear  the  rattle  of  this  tempest,  that 
should  take  in  their  captains  and  soldiers,  still 
trembling  and  out  of  breath,  would  be  in  dan 
ger,  in  this  heat  and  hurry,  to  precipitate 
themselves  upon  some  untoward  resolution : 
notwithstanding  all  this,  he  chose  to  recal  the 
forces  he  had  beyond  the  mountains,  and  to 
suffer  the  enemy  to  come  to  him. 


1  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  i.  8. 

2  Plutarch,  Precepts  of  Marriage. 

3  The  whole  of  this   reasoning  is  taken,  word  for  word, 


For  he  might,  on  the  other  hand,  imagine 
that,  being  at  home,  and  amongst  his  friends, 
he  could  not  fail  of  plenty  of  all  manner  of 
conveniences ;  the  rivers  and  passes  he  had  at 
his  devotion  would  bring  him  in  both  provisions 
and  money  in  all  security,  and  without  the 
trouble  of  convoy  ;  that  he  should  find  his  sub 
jects  by  so  much  the  more  affectionate  to  him, 
by  how  much  their  danger  was  more  near  and 
pressing  ;  that  having  so  many  cities  and  bar 
riers  to  secure  him,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to 
give  battle  at  his  own  opportunity  and  best 
advantage  ;  and,  if  it  pleased  him  to  delay  ihe 
time,  that  under  covert,  and  at  his  own  ease, 
he  might  see  his  enemy  founder  and  defeat 
himself  with  the  difficulties  he  was  certain  to 
encounter,  being  engaged  in  an  enemy's  country, 
where  before,  behind,  and  on  every  side,  war 
would  be  upon  him  ;  no  means  to  refresh  him 
self,  or  to  enlarge  his  quarters,  should  disease 
infest  them,  or  to  lodge  his  wounded  men  in 
safety.  No  money,  no  victuals,  but  all  at  the 
point  of  the  lance  ;  no  leisure  to  repose  and 
take  breath  ;  no  knowledge  of  the  ways  or 
country,  to  secure  him  from  ambushes  and 
surprises  ;  and,  in  case  of  losing  a  battle,  no 
possible  means  of  saving  the  remains.3  Neither 
is  there  want  of  example  in  both  these  cases. 

Scipio  thought  it  much  better  to  go  and  at 
tack  his  enemy's  territories  in  Africa  than  to 
stay  at  home  to  defend  his  own,  and  fight  him 
in  Italy,  where  he  then  was  ;  and  it  succeeded 
well  with  him.  But,  on  the  contrary,  Hanni 
bal,  in  the  same  war,  ruined  himself,  by  aban 
doning  the  conquest  of  a  strange  country,  to  go 
and  defend  his  own.  The  Athenians,  having 
left  the  enemy  in  their  own  dominions,  to  go 
over  into  Sicily,  were  not  favoured  by  fortune 
in  their  design  ;  but  Agathocles,  King  of  Syra 
cuse,  found  her  favourable  to  him,  when  lie 
went  over  into  Africa,  and  left  the  war  at 
home. 

Thus  we  are  wont  to  conclude,  and  with 
reason,  that  events,  especially  in  war,  do  for  the 
most  part  depend  upon  fortune,  who  will  not  be 
governed  by,  nor  submit  unto,  human  reason  or 
prudence,  according  to  the  poet, 

Et  male  consultis  prctium  est  ;  prudentia  fallax. 
Nee  fortuna  prohat  causas,  sequiturquc  merentes, 
Sed  vaga  per  cunctos  nullo  discrimine  fertur. 
Scilicet  est  aliud,  quod  nos  cogatque  regatque 
Majus,  et  in  proprias  ducat  mortalia  leges.4 

"  Prudence  deceitful  and  uncertain  is, 

111  counsels  sometimes  hit,  where  good  ones  miss  ; 
Though  Fortune  sometimes  the  best  cause  approves, 
Adverse  and  wildly  she  as  often  roves. 
To  that  some  greater  and  more  constant  cause 
Rules  and  subjects  all  mortals  to  its  laws." 

But,  to  take  the  thing  right,  it  should  seem 
that  our  counsels  and  deliberations  depend  as 
much  upon  fortune  as  anything  we  do,  and  that 
she  engages  our  very  reason  in  her  uncertainty 

from  a  speech  made  by  Francis  I.  in  council,  and  preserved,     | 
by  William  du  Bellay,in  his  Memoirs,  Book  vi. 

4  Manilius,  iv.  95. 
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and  confusion.  "  We  argue  rashly  and  adven 
turously,"  says  Tiimi'us  in  Plato,  "  because,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  our  reason  has  a  great  share 
in  the  temerity  of  chance." 


CHAPTER    XLVI1I. 

OF    DESTRIERS. 

HERE  am  I  become  a  grammarian — I,  who 
never  learned  any  language  but  by  rote,  and 
who  do  not  yet  know  adjective,  conjunctive,  or 
ablative.  I  think  I  have  read  that  the  Ro 
mans  had  a  sort  of  horses,  by  them  called 
Fuiudes,  or  Hextnirios,1  which  were  either  led- 
horses,  or  relay-horses,  to  be  taken  fresh  upon 
occasions  ;  and  thence  it  is  that  we  call  our 
horses  of  service  Destrier*:  and  our  romances 
commonly  use  the  phrase  of  Adestrcr  for  Ac- 
co»i]j(i(/ner,  to  accompany.  They  also  called 
those  horses  Dexitlturiox  HI/HOK,  which  were 
taught  to  run  full  speed  side  by  side,  without 
bridle  or  saddle,  so  as  that  the 
Horses  to  Roman  gentlemen,  armed  at  all 

change  in  the  .  .  .        ,  . '  . 

height  of  speed.       points,     WOldd      Sllllt     and     tlll'OW 

themselves  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  Numidian  men-at-arms  had  always 
a  led-horse  in  one  hand,  besides  that  they  rode 
upon,  to  change  in  the  heat  of  battle.  Quibus, 
desultoruin  in  modiim,  b'nios  trahentibus  elites, 
inter  (icerriniani  xtcpe  i»i</ntnn  in  reccnlein 
eqiiuni,  e.r  fesso,  armatis  transsulture  )nos  erut : 
tanta  velocitas  ipsi,*,  tainqne  docile  etjuorn/n 
yenus.'-  "  Whose  custom  it  was,  leading  along 
two  horses,  after  the  manner  of  the  Desultorii, 
armed  as  they  were,  in  the  heat  of  fight,  to 
vault  from  a  tired  horse  to  a  fresh  one  ;  so 
active  were  the  men,  and  the  horses  so  docile." 
There  are  many  horses  trained  to  help  their 
riders,  so  as  to  run  upon  any  one  that  presents 
a  drawn  sword,  to  fall  both  teeth  and  heels  upon 
any  that  front  or  oppose  them.  But  it  often 
falls  out  that  they  do  more  harm  to  their  friends 
than  their  enemies ;  besides  that  you  cannot 
reduce  them  again  into  order,  when  they  are 
once  engaged  and  grappled ;  so  that  you  re 
main  at  the  mercy  of  their  quarrel.  It  hap 
pened  very  unfortunately  to  Artybius,  general 
of  the  Persian  army,  fighting  man  to  man  with 
Onesilus,  King  of  Salamis,  to  be  mounted  upon 
a  horse  taught  in  this  school ;  for  it  was  the 
occasion  of  his  death ;  the  squire  of  Onesilus 


1  Suetonius   (Life   of  Tiberius),   and  Statius  (Thebaid.  vi. 
461.),    have  employed  the  term  funalis   in  this  sense ;  but 
dextrarius  is  a  barbarism  used  only  by  the  authors  of  the 
middle  ages. 

2  Livy,  xxiii.  29. 

3  Herodot.  v.  111. 

4  In  the  narrative  which  Philip  de  Comines  has  pivtn  of 
this  battle  (viii.  6.),   in   which  he  himself  was   present,  he 
tells  us   of  wonderful   performances   by  the  horse  on  which 
the  king  was  mounted.     The   name  of  the  horse  was  Savoy, 
and   it   was    the    most    beautiful    horse    he  had    ever  seen. 
During  the  battle  the  king  was  personally  attacked,  when  he 
bad  nobody  near  him  but  a  valet  de  chambre,  a  little  fellow, 


cleaving  him  down  with  a  scythe  betwixt  the 
shoulders,  as  the  horse  was  reared  up  upon  his 
master.3  And  what  the  Italians  report,  that, 
in  the  battle  of  Fornuova,  King  Charles's  horse, 
with  kicks  and  plunges,  disengaged  his  master 
from  the  enemy  that  pressed  upon  him,  without 
which  he  had  been  slain,  seems  a  strange  efi'ect 
of  chance,  if  it  be  true.4  The  Mamelukes  make 
their  boast  that  they  have  the 
most  adroit  horses  of  any  cavalry 
in  the  world  ;  that  by  nature  and 
custom  they  are  taught  to  know 
and  distinguish  the  enemy,  whom 
they  are  to  fall  foul  upon  with  mouth  and  heels, 
according  to  a  word  or  sign  given  ;  as  also  to 
gather  up,  with  their  teeth,  darts  and  lances 
-cattered  upon  the  field,  and  present  them  to 
their  riders,  according  as  he  orders.  'Tis  said 
of  Ctesar,  and  also  of  the  great 


The  horses  of 
the  Mame 
lukes  very  dex 
terous. 


their 


Cit'sar  and 


Pompey,  that,  amongst  muir  Pompl.v  K00(l 
other  excellent  qualities,  they  horsemen, 
were  both  excellent  horsemen, 
and  particularly  of  Ciusar,  that,  in  his  youth, 
being  mounted  on  the  bare  back  of  a  horse, 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  lie  could  make  him 
run,  stop,  and  turn,  with  his  hands  behind  him/' 
As  Nature  de.-igned  to  make  of  this  personge, 
and  of  Alexander,  two  miracles  of  military  art, 
you  may  say  she  did  her  utmost  to  arm  them 
after  an  extraordinary  manner.  Tor  every  one 
knows  that  Alexander's  horse,  Bucephalus,  had 

a  head  inclining  to  the  shape  of  a 

i,i       i         i          ^ii        ,.-      i  •         i,.         Alexander's 

bull,  that  he  would  suiter  himselt        horse, 
to  be  mounted  nor  accoutred  by 
none   but  his  master,  and  that    he  was  so  ho 
noured  after  his  death  as  to  have  a  city  erected 
to  his  name.     Caesar  had  also  another,  that  had 
fore-feet  like  the  hands  of  a  man, 
his  hoof  being  divided  in  the  form     Ca;sar's 
of  fingers,  which  likewise  was  not  to  be  ridden 
by  any  but  Ciesar  himself;  who,  after  his  death, 
dedicated  his  statue  to  the  goddess  Venus.6 

I  do  not  willingly  alight  when  I  am  once  on 
horseback  ;  for  it  is  the  place  where,  whether 
well  or  sick,  I  find  myself  most 
at  ease.    Plato  recommends  it  for     R[dins  a  v«7 

,       lxl    ,         i     i       TIT  •  wholesome 

health,7  and  also  Pliny  says  it  is     exercise, 
good    for  the   stomach   and   the 
joints.8     Let  us  pursue  the  matter  a  little  fur 
ther,  since  we  have  entered  upon  it. 

We  read,  in  Xenophon,  a  law  forbidding  any 
one,  who  was  master  of  a  horse,  to  travel  on 
foot.9  Trogus  and  Justin  say,10  that  the  Par- 
thians  were  wont  to  perform  all  offices  and 


and  not  well  armed.  "  The  king,"  says  Philip  de  Comines, 
"  had  the  best  horse  under  him  in  the  world,  and  therewith 
he  stood  his  ground  bravely,  till  a  number  of  his  men,  not  a 
great  way  from  him,  arrived  at  the  critical  minute,  when 
the  Italians  ran  away."  This  does  not  seem  very  contra 
dictory  to  what  the  Italians  say,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
horse,  King  Charles  would  have  been  lost. 

5  Plutarch,  Life,  of  Ca-sar,  c.  5. 

6  Suetonius,  Life  ofCeasar,  c.  6l. 

7  Laws,  vii. 

8  Book  xxviii.  24. 

9  Cyrup&dia,  iv.  3. 

10  Justinj  xvi. 
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ceremonies,  not  only  in  war,  but 
The  Parthians  also  all  affairs,  whether  public  or 
onTorsebTtck!  private,  make  bargains,  confer, 

entertain,  take  the  air,  and  all  on 
horseback;  and  that  the  greatest  distinction 
betwixt  freemen  and  slaves  amongst  them  was 
that  the  one  rode  on  horseback  and  the  other 
went  on  foot :  an  institution  of  which  King 
Cyrus  was  the  founder. 

There  are  several  examples  in  the  Roman 
History  (and  Suetonius  more  particularly  re 
marks  it  in  Csesar1)  of  captains  who,  in  pressing 
occasions,  commanded  their  cavalry  to  alight, 
both  by  that  means  to  take  from  them  all  hopes 
of  flight,  as  also  for  the  advantage  they  hoped 
for  in  this  sort  of  fight.  Quo,  hand  dubie, 
superat  Homanus:  "  Wherein  the  Romans  did, 
questionless,  excel/'  says  Livy.2  The  first 
thing  they  did  to  prevent  insurrections  in  the 
nations  of  new  conquest  was  to  take  from  them 
their  arms  and  horses  :  and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  so  often  meet  in  Csesar :  Anna  proferri, 
jumcnta  product,  obsides  dari  jubet?  "  He 
commanded  the  arms  to  be  produced,  the  horses 
brought  out,  and  hostages  to  be  given.'1  The 
Grand  Seignior,  to  this  day,  suffers  not  a 
Christian  or  a  Jew  to  keep  a  horse  of  his  own 
throughout  his  empire. 

Our  ancestors,  particularly  at  the  time  they 

had  war  with  the  English,  in  all 
inconvenience  their  greatest  engagements  and 

of  fighting  on  .     ,     y    ,     ,  _,  T          £>    ° ,  ,     P         ,  -. 

horseback.  pitched    battles    fought   lor    the 

most  part  on  foot,  that  they  might 
have  nothing  but  their  own  strength  and  cou 
rage  to  trust  to  in  a  quarrel  of  so  great  concern 
as  life  and  honour.  You  stake  (whatever 
Chrysanthes  in  Xenophon  says  to  the  contrary) 
your  valour  and  your  fortune  upon  that  of  your 
horse  ;  his  wound  or  death  brings  you  into  the 
same  danger ;  his  fear  or  fury  shall  make  you 
rash  or  cowardly  ;  if  he  have  an  ill  mouth,  or 
will  not  answer  to  the  spur,  your  honour  must 
answer  it.4  And,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  it 
strange  that  those  battles  were  more  firm  and 
furious  than  those  that  are  fought  on  horse 
back  : 

Cedebant  pariter,  pariterque  ruebant 
Victor.es  victique  ;  neque  his  fuga  nota,  neque  illis  :5 

"  By  turns  they  quit  their  ground,  by  turns  advance, 
Victors  and  vanquished,  in  the  various  field, 
Nor  wholly  overcome,  nor  wholly  yield  :" 

their  battles  were  much  better  contested : 
now -a- days  there  are  nothing  but  routs; — 
Primus  clamor  atque  impetus  rem  decernit.6 
"The  first  shout,  or  the  first  charge,  settles 
the  business."  And  the  arms  we  make  use  of 
in  so  great  a  hazard  should  be  as  much  as  pos 
sible  at  our  own  command  ;  wherefore  I  should 
advise  to  choose  them  of  the  shortest,  and  such 
of  which  we  are  able  to  give  the  best  account. 
A  man  may  repose  more  confidence  in  a  sword 


1  Suetonius,  Life  of  Ccesar,  c.  60. 

2  Livy,  ix.  22.  3  DK  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  11. 

4  Cyropadia,  iv.  3,  8. 

5  JEncid,  ix,  756. 


he  holds  in  his  hand  than  in  a  bullet  he  dis 
charges  out  of  a  pistol,  wherein  there  must  be 
a  concurrence  of  several  executions  to  make  it 
perform  its  office,  the  powder,  the  stone,  and 
the  wheel,  if  any  of  which  fail,  it  endangers 
your  fortune.  The  blow  a  man  strikes  himself, 
is  much  surer  than  that  which  the  air  carries 
for  him  : 

Et  quo  ferre  velint,  permittere  vulnera  vent'is  : 
Ensis  habet  vires  ;  et  gens  qusecumque  virorum  est, 
Bella  gerit  gladiis.7 

"  Far  off  with  bows 

They  shoot,  and  where  it  lists  the  wind  bestows 
Their  wounds  ;  but  the  sword-fight  does  strength  require, 
All  manly  nations  the  sword-fight  desire." 

But  of  that  weapon  I  shall  speak  more  fully 
when  I  come  to  compare  the  arms  of  the  an 
cients  with  our  own  ;  the  astonishment  of  the 
ear  excepted,  which  every  one  grows  familiar 
with  in  a  little  time,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  wea 
pon  of  very  little  execution,  and  hope  we  shall 
one  day  lay  it  aside.  That  missile  weapon 
which  the  Italians  formerly  made  use  of,  both 
with  fire  and  without,  was  much  more  terrible. 
They  called  a  certain  kind  of 
javelin,  armed  at  the  point  with  phS 
an  iron  three  feet  long,  that  it  weapon  of  the 
m  igh  t  pierce  through  and  through  ij^ng 
an  armed  man,  phalarica,  which 
they  sometimes  in  the  field  threw  by  hand, 
sometimes  from  engines,  for  the  defence  of 
beleagured  places  ;  the  shaft  whereof  being 
rolled  round  with  flax,  wax,  rosin,  oil,  and 
other  combustible  matter,  took  fire  in  its  flight, 
and,  lighting  upon  the  body  of  a  man,  or  his 
target,  took  away  all  the  use  of  arms  arid 
limbs.  And  yet,  coming  to  close  fight,  I  should 
think  they  would  also  endamage  the  assailant, 
and  that  the  field  being  covered  with  these 
flaming  truncheons,  would  produce  a  common 
inconvenience  to  the  whole  crowd  : 

Magnum  stridens  contorta  phalarica  venit, 
Fulminis  acta  modo.8 

"  A  knotted  lance,  large,  heavy,  strong, 
Which  roared  like  thunder  as  it  whirled  along." 

They  had,  moreover,  other  devices  which  cus 
tom  made  them  perfect  in,  but  which  seem  in 
credible  to  us  who  have  not  used  them,  by 
which  they  produced  the  effects  of  our  powder 
and  shot.  They  darted  their  heavy  spears  with 
so  great  force  as  oft-times  transfixed  two  targets, 
and  two  armed  men  at  once,  and  pinned  them 
together.  Neither  was  the  effect  of  their 
slings  less  certain  or  speedy.  Saxis  globosis.  .  . 
funda,  mare  apertum  incessentes  .  .  .  coronas 
modici  circuit,  magno  ex  intervallo  loci,  assueti 
trajicere,  non  capita  modo  hostium  vulne- 
rabant,  sed  quern  locum  destinassent.9  "  Culling 
round  stones  from  the  shore  for  their  slings, 
and  with  them  practising  at  a  great  distance  to 


6  Livy,  xxv.  45. 

7  Luc.,  viii.  384. 
«  Mneid,  ix.  705. 

9  Livy,  xxxviii.  2Q. 
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throw  through  a  circle  of  very  small  circum 
ference,  they  would  not  only  wound  an  enemy 
in  the  head,  but  hit  any  other  part  at  pleasure/'' 
Their  pieces  of  battery  had  not  only  the  exe 
cution,  but  the  thunder  of  our  cannon  : — Ad 
ictus  mcRnium  cum  tcrribili  voiiilii,  editos,  jmrnr 
ct  trrpiddtio  ccpit.1  "  At  the  battering  of  the 
walls,  which  is  performed  with  a  dreadful  noise, 
the  defenders  be^an  to  tear  and  tremble.''  The 
Gauls,  our  kinsmen,  in  Asia,  abominated  these 
treacherous  missile  arm-,  it  being  lln-ir  u-e  to 
fight  with  greater  bravery,  hand  to  hand. 
Non  t<on  patentlbns  playis  moveutur .  .  ,  ubi 
latlor  (jiiam  altior  pin  yd  r.s7,  ctlmit  (jloriopins  .sr 
])ti(/n(irc  p>/ft//:/  :  ii/lcin,  tj/tHUi  (iciilriix  xin/itt((> 
<tut  <jlcnuli*  dhtlH(C  iit/rorxHx  ti'imi  rnhn-rc  in 
specie  m  urit.  .  .tiun  in  rabicm  ct  piidorcm,  lam 
parro  peruncnt'is  prxtis  7v/'.sv,  jn'o^lcrnnnt  cor- 
poru  fiiiini.-  ''They  are  not  so  much  concerned 
at  large  wounds  ;  when  a  wound  is  wider  than 
dee]),  they  think  they  have  fought  with  greater 
glory  ;  but  when  they  lind  themselves  tor 
mented  with  a  slight  wound  with  the  point  of 
a  dart,  or  some  concealed  glandulous  body. 
then,  transported  with  fury  and  shame,  to 
perish  by  so  mean  a  messenger  of  death, 
they  fall  to  the  ground  ;"  a  representation 
something  very  like  a  musket-shot.  The  ten 
thousand  Greeks,  in  their  long  and  famous 
retreat,  met  with  a  nation  who  very  much 
galled  them  with  great  and  strong  bows,  car 
rying  arrows  so  IOIILT  that,  taking  them  up,  one 
might  return  them  back  like  a  dart,  and  with 
them  pierce  a  buckler  and  an  armed  man 
through  and  through/'  The  engines  that  Dio- 
nysius  invented  at  Syracuse,  to  shoot  vast  ma-sv 
darts,  and  stones  of  a  prodigious  si/e,  with 
impetuosity, '  and  at  a  great  distance,  came  very 
near  to  our  modern  inventions. 

But  don't  let  us  forget  the  pleasant  posture 
of  one  Maistre  Pierre  Pol,  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
whom  Monstrelet  reports  always  to  have  rode 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  aside  upon  his 
mule,  like  a  woman.  He  says  also,  elsewhere, 
that  the  Gascons  had  terrible  horses  that  would 
wheel  in  their  full  speed,  which  the  French, 
Picards,  Flemings,  and  Brabanters  looked  upon 
as  a  miracle,  "having  never  seen  the  like 
before :"  these  are  his  very  words.5  Ca?sar 
speaking  of  the  Suabians  :r>  "  in  the  charges 
they  make  on  horseback,"  says  he,  "  they 
often  throw  themselves  off  to  fight  on  foot, 
having  taught  their  horses  not  to  stir  in  the 
mean  time  from  the  place,  to  which  they  pre 
sently  run  again  upon  occasion  ;  and,  according 


1  Livy,  xxxviii.  5. 

2  Id.  ib.  31. 

3  Xenophon,  Anab.,  v.  ii. 

4  The  Catapulta,  which  JElian,  in  his   Various  Histories, 
vi.  12.,  assigns  the  invention  of  to  Dionysius  himself.     Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  xiv.  12.,  merely   says  that  it  was  invented  at 
Syracuse   in  the  time    of   Dionysius   the   Elder.     Pliny,  vii. 
56,    states   that   this   engine   was   first   used   by  the   Syro- 
1'hncnicians. 

•"'  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.   c.  6(5,  who  to  the  Gascons  adds  the 
Lombards,  whom  Montaigne  forgot,  or  purposely  omitted. 
6  All  the  editions,  up  to  Coste's,  have  it,  Swedes,  which  must 


!  to  their  custom,  nothing  is  so  unmanly  and  so 
j  base  as  to  use  saddles  or  pads,  and  they  despise 
such  as  make  use  of  them  ;  insomuch  that, 
though  but  a  very  few  in  number,  they  fear  not 
to  attack  a  'jfreat  many."  That 
which  I  have  formerly  wondered  ™e^iJ*of  ' 
at,  to  see  a  horse  made  to  perform  Africa,  ride  on 
all  his  airs  with  a  switch  onlv,  llo"f  wi,tl>0"t 

.  i  saddle  or  bridle. 

and   the  reins  upon  his  neck,  was 

common    with   the   Massilians,  who  rode  their 

horses  without  saddle  or  bridle. 

Kt  jcns,  (|ii;i-  iiinl'i  rcMilens  Massylia  dorso, 
Ora  Icvi  ilirtit,  I'nuiorum  nescia,  virga.7 
Kt  Xumida1  iirfru-ni  cinpunt.* 
"  M;i-sili:ms.  who  unsaddled  horses  ride, 

A.I  i  with  ;i  .switch,  not  knowing  bridles,  cuide 
Tlic  r.ii'i.i  steed  ;   nn.l  :i'-rcc  Nu.-uidians,  too, 
Tliat  u.-c  no  rein,  Ijccirt  us  round." 

I'ltjii!  shtr  f'ru't/!*  ;  ilrfoniits  ip$<'  citrxits,  rif/ida 
cf/-rii'c}  1 1  c.rtcnto  <'/'i>ilt'  currfntiunt.tj  "The 
career  of  a  hor.-e  without  a  bridle  must  needs 
be  ungraceful,  hi-  neck  being  extended  stiff, 
and  his  nose  thrust  out.'' 

King-    Alphonso,10    he  who    first    instituted 
the  order   of   the    dici'tilicr*   <lc 
In     Ii(in</t\    or,     </>'    /'    /^('/uirpe,      To  ride  on 
amongst  other  rules  of  the  order,     ^^r" 
gave  them  this,  That  they  should     honourable 

never  ride  mule  or  mulct,  upon  a     m  (i:l":n:nt 
,          ..  ,       ,.    .,  i  •    i        countries. 

penalty  01  a  mark  ot  silver,  winch 
I  rea<!  laldy  in  Guevara's  letters,  of  which, 
v.  hoever  gave  them  the  title  of  Golden  I^pistles, 
had  another  kind  of  opinion  than  I  have. 
"The  Courtier""  says  that,  till  his  time,  it  was 
a  disgrace  to  a  gentleman  to  ride  one  of  those 
creatures.  But  the  Abys>inians,  on  the  con 
trary,  as  they  are  nearer  advanced  to  the  person 
of  Prester  John,  their  prince,  affect  to  ride 
large  mules  for  the  greater  dignity  and 
grandeur. 

Xenophon  tells  us1-  that  the  Assyrians  were 
fain  to  keep  their  horses  fettered  in  the  stable, 
they  were  so  fierce  and  vicious  ;  and  that  it 
required  so  much  time  to  loose  and  harness 
them  that,  to  avoid  anv  disorder  this  tedious 
preparation  might  bring  upon  them,  in  case  of 
surprise,  they  never  sat  down  in  their  camp 
till  it  was  first  well  fortified  with  ditches  and 
ramparts.  His  Cyrus,  who  was  so  great  a 
master  of  equestrian  exercises,  made  his  horses 
pay  their  shot,  and  never  suffered  them  to  have 
anything  till  first  they  had  earned 
it  by  the  sweat  of  some  kind  of 
work.  The  Scythians,  when  in  serve  for  nou- 
the  field,  and  in  scarcity  of  pro-  r'shi»ent  in 

,  i        ,,    •;     ,     J       ,      case  of  need. 

visions,  used  to  let  their  horses 


be  an  error  of  the  press.  Cresar's  expression  is  Suerorum 
gens.  Sweden  was  not  known  to  the  Romans  in  CiKsar's 
time,  which  Montaigne  must  have  known  very  well. 

7  Lucan,  iii.  82. 

8  /Eneid,  iv.  41. 

9  Livy,  xxxv.  1 1 . 

10  Alphonso  XI.  of  Leon  and  Castile,  died  1350. 

11  II  Cortiginno,  by  Balthasar  Castiglione,  published  152S. 
The  passage  cited  by  Montaigne  is   at  the  Segiuning  of  the 
second  book. 

12  Cyropcedia,  iii.  3. 
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blood,  which  they  drauk,  and  sustained  them 
selves  by  that  diet : 

Venit  et  epoto  Sarniata  pastus  equo.1 

"  Hither  the  Scythian  also  steers  his  course, 
Gorged  with  the  juices  of  his  bleeding  horse." 

Those  of  Crete,  being  besieged  by  Metellus, 
were  in  so  great  necessity  tor  drink  that  they 
were  fain  to  quench  their  thirst  with  their 
horses'  urine.2 

And  to  show  how  much  cheaper  the  Turkish 
armies   support  themselves    than 
Howthe  ours  jo    ;tj       aj^    t]iat     besides 

1  urlush  armies        ,  ,    '        ,  , .  .   .       '          ,  . 

subsist.  that  the  soldiers   drink   nothing 

but  water  and  eat  nothing  but 
rice  and  salt  flesh  pulverised  (of  which  every 
one  may  easily  carry  about  with  him  a  month's 
provision),  they  can  feed  upon  the  blood  of 
their  horses  as  well  as  the  Muscovites  and 
Tartars,  and  salt  it  for  their  use. 

These    new   discovered    Indians,   when    the 

Spaniards   first   landed    amongst 
i     Horses  as  ,/  ,      -, 

much  esteemed  them,  had  so  great  an  opinion 
by  the  Ame-  both  of  the  men  and  horses  that 
Spaniards'" thC  they  looked  upon  them  equally 
themselves.  as  gods,  or  at  least  animals  en 
nobled  above  their  own  nature  : 
insomuch  that  some  of  them,  after  they  were 
subdued,  coming  to  the  soldiers  to  sue  for  peace 
and  pardon,  and  to  bring  them  gold  and  pro 
visions,  failed  not  to  offer  the  same  to  the  horses, 
with  the  same  kind  of  harangue  to  them  which 
they  had  made  to  the  men,  interpreting  their 
neighing  for  a  language  of  truce  and  friendship. 
In  the  other  Indies  to  ride  upon  an  elephant 
was  anciently  the  highest  honour ;  the  second 
to  ride  in  a  coach  with  four  horses ;  the  third 
to  ride  upon  a  camel,  and  the  last  and  lowest 
to  be  carried  or  drawn  by  one  horse  only.3  One 
of  our  late  writers  tells  us  that  he  has  been  in 
a  country  in  those  parts  where  they  ride  upon 
oxen  with  pads,  stirrups,  and  bridles,  and  that 
he  found  this  equipage  very  much  to  his  ease. 

Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  llutilianus,4  in  a 
battle  with  the  Samnites,  seeing  his  cavalry, 
after  three  or  four  charges,  had  failed  of  break 
ing  into  the  enemies'  main  body,  took  this 
course — to  make  them  unbridle  all  their  horses, 
and  spur  their  horses  with  all  their  might,  so 
that,  having  nothing  to  check  their  career, 
they  might  through  weapons  and  men  open  the 
way  for  his  foot,  who  by  that  means  gave  them 
a  bloody  defeat.  The  same  command  was 
given  by  Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus  against 
the  Celtiberians  :  Id  cum  majors  vi  equorum 

facietis,  si  effrcenatos  in  hostcs  equos  immit- 
titis ;  quod  scepe  Romanes  equites  cum  laude 

fecisse    sud   memoriae  prodilam   est 

Detractisque  fr&nis,  bis  ultra  citroque  cum 
magna  strage  hostium;  infractis  omnibus  hastis, 

1  Martial,  Spectac.  lib.  iii.  4. 

2  Val.  Max.  vii.  6.     Ext.  i. 

3  Arrian,  Hist.  J»d.  c.  17. 

4  Or  rather  Rulliunus.     See  Livy,  vii.  30. 
*  Livy,  xl.  40. 

6  See   the  Chronicle   of  Muscovy,   by  Peter   Petrejus,   a 
Swede,  printed  in  High  Dutch,  at  Leipsic,  in  1620,  in  4to,, 


transcurrerunt .5  "  You  will  do  your  business 
with  greater  advantage  of  your  horses'  strength 
if  you  spur  them  unbridled  upon  the  enemy,  as 
it  is  recorded  the  Roman  horse  to  their  great 

glory  have  often  done And  their 

bits  being  pulled  off  without  breaking  a  lance, 
they  charged  through  and  through  with  great 
!  slaughter  of  the  enemy." 

The  Duke  of  Muscovy  was  anciently  obliged 
to  pay  this  reverence  to  the  Tar 
tars,  that  when  they  sent  any  Mare's  milk 
embassy  to  him  he  went  out  to  ^  S^/ 
meet  the  ambassadors  on  foot, 
and  presented  them  with  a  goblet  of  mare's 
milk  (a  beverage  of  greatest  esteem  among 
them)  ;  and  if,  in  drinking,  a  drop  fell  by 
chance  upon  the  horse's  mane,  he  was  bound  to 
lick  it  off  with  his  tongue.6  The  army  that 
Bajazet  had  sent  into  Russia  was  overwhelmed 
with  so  dreadful  a  tempest  of  snow  that,  to 
shelter  and  preserve  themselves  from  freezing, 
many  ripped  up  and  embowelled  their  horses, 
to  creep  into  their  bellies  and  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  that  vital  heat.  Bajazet,  after  that  furious 
battle  wherein  he  was  overthrown  by  Tamer 
lane,7  was  in  a  hopeful  way  of  securing  his 
own  person  by  the  fleetness  of  an  Arabian 
mare  he  had  under  him,  had  he  not  been  con 
strained  to  let  her  drink  her  fill  at  the  ford  of  a 
river  in  his  way,  which  rendered  her  so  heavy 
and  indisposed  that  he  was  afterwards  easily 
overtaken  by  those  that  pursued  him.  They 
say,  indeed,  that  to  let  a  horse  stale  takes  him 
oft'  his  mettle  ;  but  I  should  rather  have  thought 
that  drinking  would  have  refreshed  her  and 
revived  her  spirits. 

Crcesus,  marching  his  army  over  a  common 
near  Sardis,  met  with  an  infinite  number  of 
serpents,  which  the  horses  devoured  with  great 
appetite,  and  which  Herodotus  says8  was  a  bad 
omen  to  his  affairs. 

We  call  a  horse  cheval  entier  that  has  his 
mane  and  ears  entire,  and  no  other  will  pass 
muster.     The  Lacedaemonians  having  defeated 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  returning 
triumphant  from  the  victory  into     Horses  clipped 
the   city   of  Syracusa,   amongst     Su^pl. 
other  bravadoes   caused   all  the 
horses  they  had  taken  to  be  shorn  and  led  in 
triumph.9      Alexander   fought   with    a   nation 
called  Dahoe  ;  a  people  whose  discipline  it  was 
to  march  two  and  two  together,  armed  and  on 
horseback,  to  the  war ;  but  being  in  fight,  one 
always  alighted,  and  so  they  fought  one  while 
on  horseback  and  another  on  foot,   one  after 
another,  by  turns.10 

I  do  not  think  that  for  good  and  graceful 
riding  any  nation  excels  the  French,  though  a 
good  horseman,  according  to  our  way  of  speak 
ing,  seems  rather  to  respect  the  courage  of  the 

part  ii.  p.  15Q.  This  species  of  slavery  began  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  lasted  near  260  years. 

7  In  1401. 

8  Book  i.  c.  78. 

9  Plutarch,  Life  of  Nicias,  c.  10. 

10  Quintus  Curtius,  vii.  7. 
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man   than    his   horsemanship    and   address   in 

riding.     The  most   knowing  in   that   art  that 

ever  I  knew,  that  had  the   best  seat  and   the 

best  method  in  taming  a  horse,  was  Monsieur 

I    de  Carnavalet,   who  served  our  King  Henry 

the  Seeond  in  this  respect.     I  have  seen  a  man 

ride  with  both  his  feet  upon  the 

instances  of        saddle,  take  off  the  saddle,  and 


riders.  refit  and  remount  it,  riding  all  tlie 

while  lull  speed  ;  having  gal- 
lopped  over  a  cap,  make  at  it  very  good  shots 
backward  with  his  bow,  take  up  anything  from 
the  ground,  setting  one  loot  down  and  the 
other  in  the  stirrup,  with  twenty  other  apes' 
tricks,  which  he  gut  his  living  by. 

There  has  been  seen  in  my  time  at  Constan 
tinople  two  men  upon  a  hor>e,  who,  in  the 
height  of  his  speed,  would  throw  them>el\  r- 
off  and  into  the  saddle  again  by  turn  ;  and  one 
who  bridled  and  saddled  his  horse  with  nothing 
but  his  teeth.  Another,  who  betwixt  two 
horses,  one  foot  upon  one  saddle  and  another 
upon  the  other,  carrying  another  man  upon  his 
shoulders,  would  ride  full  career  ;  the  other 
standing  bolt  upright  upon  him  making  excel 
lent  shots  with  his  bow.  Several  who  would 
ride  full  speed  witli  their  heels  upwards  and 
their  heads  upon  the  saddle,  betwixt  the  rows 
of  scimitars  iixed  in  the  harness.  When  I  was 
a.  boy  the1  Prince  of  Sulinona,  riding  a  rough 
horse  at  Naples  to  all  his  airs,  held  reals  under 
his  knees  and  toes  as  if  they  had  been  nailed 
there,  to  shew  the  firmness  of  his  seat. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

OF     ANCIENT     CUSTOMS. 

I  SHOULD  willingly  pardon  our  people  for  ad 
mitting  no  other  pattern  or  rule  of  perfection 
than  their  own  peculiar  manners  and  customs, 
it  being  a  common  vice  not  of  the  vulgar  only, 
but  almost  of  all  men,  to  look  upon  their  own 
country's  fashions  as  the  best.  I  am  content 
when  they  see  Fabricius  or  Lyelius,  that  they 
look  upon  their  countenance  and  behaviour  as 
barbarous,  seeing  they  are  neither  clothed  nor 
fashioned  according  to  our  mode.  But  I  find 
fault  with  their  especial  indiscretion  in  suffering 

themselves  to  be  so  imposed  upon 
The  French  and  blinded  by  the  authority  of 
iu7hcbirTeS  the  present  custom,  as  every  month 

to  alter  their  opinion,  it  custom 
so  require,  and  that  they  should  so  vary  their 
judgment  in  their  own  particular  concern. 
When  they  wore  the  belly-pieces  of  their 
doublets  as  high  as  their  breast,  they  stiffly 
maintained  that  they  were  in  their  proper 
place.  Some  years  after  they  were  slipped  down 
between  their  thighs,  and  then  they  laughed 


1  Cwsar,  De  Hello  Civili,  i.  75. 

2  Id.,  DC  Bdlu  Galileo,  iv.  .5. 


at  the  former  fashion  as  uneasy  and  intolerable. 
The  new  fashion  in  use  makes  them  absolutely 
condemn  the  old  with  so  great  a  warmth,  and 
so  universal  a  contempt,  that  a  man  would 
think  there  was  a  kind  of  madness  crept  in 
amongst  them,  that  infatuates  their  understand 
ings  to  this  strange  degree.  Now  seeing  that 
our  change  of  fashions  is  so  prompt  and  sudden 
that  the  inventions  of  all  the  tailors  in  the 
world  cannot  furnish  out  new  whim-whams 
enough,  there  will  often  be  a  necessity  that  the 
old  despised  ones  must  again  come  in  vogue, 
and  again  fall  into  contempt ;  and  that  the  same 
judgment  must,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  take  up  not  only  different,  but  contrary, 
opinions,  with  an  incredible  lightness  and  in 
constancy.  There  is  not  any  of  us  so  discreet 
that  suffers  not  himself  to  be  gulled  with  this 
contradiction,  and  both  in  external  and  internal 
sight  to  be  insensibly  blinded. 

I  will  here  muster  up  some  old  customs  that 
I  have  in  memory  ;  some  of  them  the  same 
with  ours,  others  different,  to  the  end  that, 
bearing  in  mind  this  continual  variation  of 
human  things,  we  may  have  our  judgments 
clearer  and  more  firmly  settled. 

Tlie  use  amount  us  of  lighting  with  rapier 
and  cloak,  was  in  practice  amongst 

the  Romans  also    :     N//;/.s7/v/.s  sin/is     Th(1  practice  of 

t/n'olr/ittfj  (jlcidiusque  dlstrhujuntj    Roman^to 
u  They     wrapped     their     cloaks    to  ti^ht  with 
round 'the   left  arm,  and    wielded    ™^r  and 
the  sword   with  the  right,"    says 
Ca-sar  ;  and  he  mentions  an  old  vicious  custom 
of  our  nation,  which  continues  yet  amongst  us, 
which  is  to  stop  passengers  we   meet  upon  the 
road,  to  compel   them  to   give  an  account  who 
they  are,  ami  to  take  it  for  an   injury  and  just 
cause  of  quarrel  if  they  refuse  to  do  it.'J 

At  the  bath,  which  the  ancients  made  use 
of  every  day  before  they  went  to 
dinner,  and,  indeed,  as  frequently  The  ancients 
as  we  wasli  our  hands,  they  at  da^before^ 
iir>t  only  bathed  their  arms  and  dinner. 
legs,3  but  afterwards,  and  by  a 
custom  that  has  continued  for  many  ages  in 
most  nations  of  the  world,  they  bathed  stark 
naked  in  mixed  and  perfumed  water,  so  that  it 
became  a  mark  of  great  simplicity  of  life  to 
bathe  in  pure  water.  The  most  delicate  and 
affected  perfumed  themselves  all  over  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  They  often  caused  all  their 
hair  to  be  pulled  out,  as  the  women  of  France 
have  some  time  since  taken  up  a  fancy  to  do 
their  foreheads, 

Quod  pectus,  quod  crura  tibi,  quod  brachia  vellis,4 
"  How  dost  thou  twitch  thy  breast,  thy  arms  and  thighs," 

though  they  had  ointments  proper  for  that 
purpose. 

Psilotro  nitet,  aut  acida  latet  oblita  creta.5 

"  This  in  wild- vine  shines  ;  or  else  doth  calk 

Her  rank  pores  up  in  a  dry  crust  of  chalk." 


3  Senec.,  Epist.  8(5. 

4  Mart.  ii.  62,  1. 


Id.,  vi.  93, 
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They  delighted  to  lie  soft,  and  allowed  it  for  a 
great  testimony  of  hardiness  to  lie  upon  a 
mattrass  j1  they  all  lying  upon  beds,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  Turks  in  this  age. 

Inde  toro  pater  /Eneas  sic  orsus  ab  alto.2 
"  Then  thus  /Eneas  from  his  bed  of  state." 

And  'tis  said  of  the  younger  Cato,  that,  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  being  entered  into  a 
melancholic  disposition  at  the  ill  posture  of  the 
public  affairs,  he  took  his  food  always  sitting, 
assuming  a  strict  and  austere  course  of  life.3 
It  was  also  their  custom  to  kiss  the  hands  of 
great  persons  by  way  of  honouring  and  ca 
ressing  them  :  and  meeting  with  their  equals, 
they  always  kissed  in.  salutation,  as  do  the 
Venetians : 

Gratatusque  darem  cum  dulcibus  oscula  verbis  ;4 
«'  And  kindest  words  1  would  with  kisses  mix." 

In  petitioning  or  saluting  any  great  man,  they 
used  to  lay  their  hands  upon  his  knees.  Pa- 
sicles,  the  philosopher,  brother  of  Crates,  in 
stead  of  laying  his  hand  upon  the  knee,  laid  it 
upon  the  private  parts,  and  being  roughly 
repulsed  by  him  to  whom  he  addressed  himself, 
"  What !"  said  he  ;  "  is  not  that  part  your  own, 
as  well  as  the  other  ?"5  They  used  to  eat  their 
fruit  as  we  do,  after  dinner.  They  cleaned 
themselves  after  stool  with  a  sponge,  which  is 
the  reason  that  sponyia  is  a  smutty  word  in 
Latin ;  which  sponge  was  also  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  stick,  as  appears  by  the  story  of  him 
Avho,  as  he  was  led  along  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  asked 
leave  to  do  his  business,  and,  having  no  other 
way  to  dispatch  himself,  forced  the  sponge  and 
stick  down  his  own  throat,  and  choaked  him 
self.6  They  used  to  terge  after  coition  witli 
perfumed  wool : — 

At  tibi  nil  faciam  ;  sed  lota  mentula  lana.7 

They  placed  in  the  streets  of  Rome  certain 
vessels  and  little  tubs  for  passengers  to  make 
water  in  : 

Puri  seepe  lacum  propter,  se,  ac  dolia  curta, 
Somno  devincti,  credunt  extollere  vestem.8 

They  had  collation  betwixt  meals.    There  were 

in  summer  persons  who  made  a 

They  cooled         business  of  selling  snow  to  cool 

snow™*1  the  wine  5  and  some  there  were 

who  made  use  of  snow  in  winter, 

not  thinking  their  wine  cool  enough  even  at 
I  that  season  of  the  year.  The  men  of  quality 
i  had  their  cup-bearers  and  carvers,  and  their 

buffoons  to  make  them  sport ;  they  had  their 


1  "  Laudare  solebat  Attalus  culcitram  quse  resisteret  cor- 
pori.     Tali  utor  etiam  senex,"  says  Seneca,  Epist.  108. 

2  &neid,  ii.  2. 

3  Plutarch,  Life  of  Cato  of  Utica,  c.  15. 

4  Ovid,  De  Ponto,  iv.  9,  13. 
3  Diog.  Laertius,  vi.  89. 

6  Senec.,  Epist.  70. 


meat  served  up  in  winter  upon  a  sort  of  chafing 
dishes  which  were  set  upon  the 
table,  and  had  portable  kitchens    They  had  port- 
(of  which  I   myself  have  seen     ablekltcl 
some),  wherein  all   their   service   was  carried 
after  them. 

Has  vobis  epulas  habete,  lauti : 
Nos  offendimur  ambulante  coena.9 

"  Those  feasts  to  you  may  pleasure  be, 
But  walking  suppers  suit  not  me." 

In  summer  they  had  a  contrivance  to  bring 

fresh  and  clear  rills  through  their 

lower  rooms,  wherein,  were  great    and  fish-pools 

j?    v    •          J2  i         i-r.-i.i-.        m  their  lower 
store    of    living   fish   which   the     rooms; 

guests  took  out  with  their  own 
hands  to  be  dressed,  every  man  according  to 
his  own  liking.10  Fish  has  ever  had  this  pre 
eminence,  and  keeps  it  still,  that  even  great 
men  pretend  to  be  cooks  in  their  favour ;  and 
indeed,  the  taste  is  more  delicate  than  that  of 
flesh,  at  least  to  me.  But  in  all  sorts  of 
magnificence,  debauchery,  and  voluptuous  in 
ventions  of  effeminacy  and  expense,  we  do,  in 
truth,  all  we  can  to  equal  them  (for  our  wills 
are  as  corrupt  as  theirs),  but  we  want  power  to 
reach  them ;  we  are  no  more  able  to  parallel 
them  in  their  vicious,  than  in  their  virtuous, 
qualities ;  for  both  the  one  and  the  other  pro 
ceed  from  a  vigour  of  soul  which  was,  without 
comparison,  greater  in  them  than  in  us ;  and 
souls  by  how  much  the  weaker  they  are,  by  so 
much  have  they  less  power  to  do  very  well,  or 
very  ill. 

The  place   of    honour   amongst    them    was 
the  middle.     The    name    going 

,„  i>  11        •  i-  -j.i  The  most  ho- 

before  or  following  after,  either  nourabie  place 
in  writing  or  speaking,  had  no  among  the 
signification  of  grandeur,  as  is  IlomaQ8- 
evident  by  their  writings.  They  as  readily 
said  "  Oppius  and  Csesar,"  as  "  Ctesar  and 
Oppius ;"  and  "me  and  thee"  indifferently 
with  "  thee  and  me."  This  is  the  reason  that 
made  me  formerly  take  notice  in  the  life  of 
Flaminius,  in  our  French  translation  of  Plu 
tarch,  of  one  passage,  where  it  seems  as  if  the 
author,  speaking  of  the  jealousy  of  glorv 
betwixt  the  ^Etolians  and  Romans,  as  to  the 
winning  of  a  battle  they  had  with  their  joint 
forces  obtained,  made  it  of  some  importance 
that  in  the  Greek  songs  they  had  put  the 
vEtolians  before  the  Romans  ;  if  there  be  no 
amphibology  in  the  words  of  the  French 
version. 

The  ladies  in  their  baths  made  no  scruple  of 
admitting    men    amongst    them, 
and  moreover  made  use  of  their    Womemebathed 
serving-men   to  rub  and  anoint    together, 
them  : 


7  Martial,  ii.  58,  11. 

8  Lucretius,  iv.  1024. 

9  Martial,  vii.  48.    See  also  Seneca,  Epist.  78. 

10  Or,    "  Every  man  in  his  place,"    according   to    some 
editions.    Beckford,  in  his  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Convent 
of  Alcobaca,  gives  a  description  of  one  of  these  interior  fish- 
pools  that  he  met  with  there. 
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Inguina  succinctus  nigra  tibi  servua  aluta 
Stat,  quoties  calidis  nuda  foveris  aquis.1 

"  Whene'er  her  body  in  the  bath  she  laves, 
Her  naked  limbs  are  'nointed  by  men  slaves." 

They  powdered  themselves  with  a  certain  pow 
der,  to  moderate  perspiration. 

The  ancient  Gauls,  says  Sidonius  Apollinaris,- 
wore  their  hair  long  before,  and  quite  short 
behind,  a  fashion  that  begins  to  be  revived  by 
this  vicious  and  effeminate  age. 

The  Romans  used  to  pay  the  watermen  their 
The  Romans  *fe  at  their  first  stepping  into 
paid  their  wa-  the  boat,  which  we  never  do  till 

termen    at  em-       after  landin<r  : 
barking. 

])um  ;i's  exigitur,  dum  mula  ligatur, 
Tola  abit  hora.:i 

"  Whilst  the  fare's  paying,  and  the  mule  is  tied, 
A  whole  hour's  tune,  at  least,  auny  doth  slide." 

The  women  used  to  lie  on  that  nde  the.  bed 
next  the  wall  ;  and  for  that  reason  they  called 
Ctesar,  Spondaui  Jfct/is  Nicomcdix4 

They  took  breath  in  their  drinking,  and 
watered  their  wine  : 

Qnis  puer  orius 
Kestinguet  ardentis  f.ilerr.i 

1'ocul.t  prii'tereunte  lyiupha  '.'"' 

"  To  cool  our  wine,  the  boy  shall  brine: 
Fresh  water  from  the  limpid  spring.'' 

And  the  roguish  looks  and  gestures  of  our  lac 
queys  were  also  in  use  amongst  them. 

O  Jane  !   a  tergo  quern  nulla  ciconia  pinsit, 
Nee  manus  auriculas  imitata  est  mobilis  alias, 
Nee  lingua?,  quantum  siti.it  cams  Appuia,  taiuuui.' 

"  O  Janus  !  happy  in  thy  double  face  ! 
Safe  and  protected  from  unseen  grimace  ! 
From  pecking  finger,  and  from  irihes  and  sneers, 
Provok'd  by  wagging  hands,  like  asse-,'  ears, 
From  lolling  tongue,  such  as  the  Appulian  hound, 
Panting  with  thirst,  drops  almost  to  the  ground." 

The  Argian  and  Roman  ladies  always 
mourned  in  white,"  as  ours  did  formerly  ;  and 
should  do  still,  were  I  to  govern  in  this  point. 
But  there  are  whole  books  might  be  made  on 
this  subject. 


CHAPTER   L. 

OF    DEMOCRITUS    AND    HERACLITUS. 

THE  judgment  is  an  utensil  proper  for  all  sub 
jects,    and  will   have    an   oar  in 
Shitty     everything:  which  is  the  reason 
thing.  that,  in  these  Essays,  I  take  hold 

of  all  occasions.  If  I  light  on  a 
subject  I  do  not  very  well  understand,  I  try, 
however,  sounding  it  at  a  distance ;  and,  if  I 
find  it  too  deep  for  my  stature,  I  keep  me  on 
the  firm  shore.  And  this  knowledge,  that  a 
man  can  proceed  nc  further,  is  one  effect  of  its 
virtue ;  aye,  and  one  on  which  it  prides  itself 
the  most.  Sometimes,  in  an  idle  and  frivo- 


1   Martial,  vii.  35.  2  Carm.  v.  23Q. 

3  Horace,  Sat.  i.  5,  13. 

4  Suetonius,  Life  of  Caesar,  c   49.      Sponda   is    the    Latin 
word  for  the  inner  side  of  the  bed. 


lous  subject,  I  try  to  find  out  matter  whereof 
to  compose  a  body,  and  then  to  prop  and  sup 
port  it.  Another  while  I  employ  it  in  a  noble 
subject,  one  that  has  been  tossed  and  tumbled  by 
a  thousand  hands,  wherein  a  man  can  hardly 
pos>ibly  introduce  any  thing  of  his  own,  the 
way  being  so  beaten  on  every  side  that  he  must 
of  necessity  walk  in  the  steps  of  another.  In 
such  a  case,  'tis  the  work  of  the  judgment  to 
take  the  way  that  seems  best,  and,  of  a  thou 
sand  paths,  to  determine  that  this  or  that  was 
the  best  chosen.  I  leave  the  choice  of  my 
arguments  to  Fortune,  and  take  that  she  first 
presents  me  ;  they  are  all  alike  to  me  ;  I  never 
de>ign  to  go  thron<_rh  any  of  them  ;  for  I  never 
see  all  of  any  thing:  neither  do  they  who  so 
largely  promise  to  >he\v  it  others.  Of  a  hundred 
members  and  faces  that  everv  tiling  has,  I  take 
one — one  while  to  look  it  over  only,  another 
while  to  ripple  up  the  skin,  and  sometimes  to 
pinch  it  to  the  bones  ;  I  give  a  stab,  not  so  wide, 

!  but  as  deep  as  I  can  ;  and  mo-t  frequently  like 
to  take  it  in  hand  by  some  less-used  light. 
Did  I  know  myself  Jess,  I  might,  perhaps, 
venture  to  handle  something  or  other  to  the 

i  bottom,  and  to  be  deceived  in  my  own  inability, 
but  sprinkling  here  one  word,  and  there  un- 

j  other,  patterns  cut  from  several  pieces,  and 
scattered  without  design,  and  without  engaging 
myself  too  far,  I  am  not  responsible  for  them, 
or  obliged  to  keep  close  to  my  subject,  without 
varying  it  at,  my  own  liberty  and  pleasure,  and 
giving  up  myself  to  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
to  my  own  governing  method,  ignorance. 

All  motion  discovers  us.    The  very  same  soul 
of  Ca'sar,  that  made  itself  so    conspicuous    in 
marshalling  and  commanding  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  was  also  seen     J^oTere'd \n 
as  solicitous  and  busy  in  the  softer     aii  its  motions, 
affairs  of  love.     A  man  judges  of 
a    horse   not  only  by  seeing  him   caracol  and 
exhibit  airs   in   the   riding-school,   but  by   his 
walk,   nay,   and   by  seeing   him   stand  in   the 
stable. 

Amongst  the  functions  of  the  soul  there  are 
some  of  a  lower  and  meaner  form,  and  he  who 
does  not  see  her  in  those  inferior  offices,  as  well 
as  those  of  nobler  note,  is  never  fully  acquainted 
with  her ;  and  peradventure  she  is  best  dis 
covered  where  she  moves  her  own  natural  pace. 
The  winds  of  the  passions  take  most  hold  of  her 
in  her  highest  flights  ;  and  the  rather,  by  reason 
that  she  wholly  applies  herself  to,  and  exercises 
her  whole  virtue  upon,  each  particular  subject, 
and  never  handles  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  that  not  according  to  it.  but  accord 
ing  to  herself.  Things  in  respect 
to  themselves  have  peradventure 
their  weight,  measure,  and  con 
dition  ;  but  when  we  once  take 
them  into  us,  the  soul  forms  them 

s  Horace,  Od.  ii.  11,  18. 
6  Pcrsius,  i.  58. 
'  Herod,  iv.  2,  6. 


It  gives  things 
what  shape  and 
colour  it 
pleases. 
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as  she  pleases.  Death  is  terrible  to  Cicero, 
coveted  by  Cato,  and  indifferent  to  Socrates. 
Health,  conscience,  authority,  knowledge, 
riches,  beauty,  and  their  contraries,  do  all  strip 
themselves  at  their  entering  into  us,  and  receive 
a  new  robe,  and  of  another  fashion,  from  the 
soul ;  brown,  bright,  green,  dark  ;  sharp,  sweet, 
deep,  or  superficial,  as  best  pleases  each  par 
ticular  soul,  for  they  are  not  agreed  upon  any 
common  standard  of  forms,  rules,  or  proceed 
ings  ;  every  one  is  a  queen  in  her  own  dominions. 
Let  us  therefore  no  more  excuse  ourselves  upon 
the  external  qualities  of  things,  it  belongs  to 
us  to  give  ourselves  an  account  of  them.  Our 
good  or  ill  has  no  other  dependence  but  on 
ourselves.  'Tis  there  that  our  offerings  and 
our  vows  are  due,  and  not  to  fortune :  she  has 
no  power  over  our  manners  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  draw  and  make  her  follow  in  her  train, 
and  cast  her  in  their  own  mould.  Why  should 
not  I  judge  Alexander,  roaring 
Montaigne's  anj  drinking  at  the  rate  he  some- 

opinion  of  .  _.         . ,,     •. 

chess.  times   used   to   do?     Or,    if    he 

played  at  chess,  what  string  of 
his  soul  was  not  touched  by  this  idle  and  child 
ish  game  ?  I  hate  and  avoid  it  because  it  is 
not  play  enough — that  it  is  too  grave  and 
serious  a  diversion  ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  lay 
I  out  as  much  thought  and  study  upon  that  as 

I  would  serve  to  much  better  uses.     He  did  not 
more  pump  his  brains  about  his  glorious  expe 
dition  into  the  Indies  ;  and  another,  that  I  will 
not  name,  took  not  more  pains  to  unravel  a 
passage  upon  which  depends  the  safety  of  all 
mankind.     To  what  a  degree   then  does  this 
ridiculous  diversion  molest  the  soul,  when  all 
her  faculties  shall  be  summoned  together  upon 
this  trivial  account?     And  how  fair  an  oppor 
tunity  she  herein  gives  every  one  to  know,  and 
to  make  a  right  judgment  of,  himself?     I  do 
not  more  thoroughly  sift  myself  in  any  other 
posture  than  this.     What  passion  are  we  ex 
empted  from  in  this  insignificant  game  ?    Anger, 

spite,  malice,  impatience,  and  a 
vehement   desire  of  getting  the 
ourselves.  better   in    a  matter   wherein    it 

were  more  excusable  to  be  am 
bitious  of  being  overcome  :  for  to  be  eminent, 
and  to  excel  above  the  common  rate  in  frivolous 
things,  is  nothing  becoming  in  a  man  of  quality 

II  and  honour.     What  I  say  in  this  example  may 
be  said  in  all  others.     Every  particle,  every 
employment  of  man,  does  exhibit  and  accuse 
him  equally  with  any  other. 

Democritus  and  Heraclitus  were  two  philo 
sophers,  of  which  the  first,  think- 
imedHerMiitus      ™%   human  condition  ridiculous 
their  different '     ana"  vain,  never  appeared  abroad 
humours.  but  with  a  jeering  and  laughing 

countenance :  whereas  Heraclitus, 
commiserating  that  condition  of  ours,  appeared 


1  Juven.  10.  28. 

3  Plutarch,  Life  of  M.  Brutus,  c. 


CHAPTER    LI. 

ON    THE    VANITY    OF    WORDS. 

A  RHETORICIAN  of  times  past  said,  That  his 
profession   was   to  make   little   things   appear 

3  Laertius,  in  vitd, 
*  Id.  Ib. 


always   with   a   sorrowful  look   and   tears  in 

his  eyes. 

Alter 

Ridebat,  quoties  a  limine  moverat  unum 
Protuleratque  pedem  ;  flebat  contrarius  alter.1 

"  One  always,  when  he  o'er  his  threshold  stept, 
Laugh'd  at  the  world,  the  other  always  wept." 

I  am  clearly  for  the  first  humour  ;  not  because 
it  is  more  pleasant  to  laugh  than  to  weep,  but 
because  it  is  more  contemptuous,  and  expresses 
more  condemnation  than  the  other  ;  for  I  think 
we  can  never  be  sufficiently  despised  to  our 
desert.  Compassion  and  bewailing  seem  to 
imply  some  esteem  of,  and  value  for,  the  thing 
bemoaned  :  whereas  the  things  we  laugh  at  are 
by  that  expressed  to  be  of  no  moment.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  are  so  unhappy  as  we  are 
vain,  or  have  in  us  so  much  malice  as  folly : 
we  are  not  so  full  of  mischief  as  inanity,  nor  so 
miserable  as  we  are  vile  and  mean.  And  there 
fore  Diogenes,  who  passed  away  his  time  in 
rolling  himself  in  his  tub,  and  made  nothing 
of  the  great  Alexander,  esteeming  us  no  better 
than  flies,  or  bladders  puffed  up  with  wind,  was 
a  sharper  and  more  penetrating,  and  conse 
quently,  in  my  opinion,  a  juster 
iudire  than  Timon.  surnamed  the  Diogenes  and 

n/r         u    j.  L-  i  limon  the 

Man-hater;  for  what  a  man  Man-hater, 
hates  he  lays  to  heart.  This  last 
was  furious  against  mankind,  passionately  de 
sired  our  ruin,  and  avoided  our  conversation  as 
dangerous,  and  proceeding  from  wicked  and 
depraved  natures  :  the  other  valued  us  so  little 
that  we  could  neither  trouble  nor  infect  him 
by  our  contagion,  and  left  us  to  herd  with  one 
another,  not  out  of  fear,  but  contempt  of  our 
society,  concluding  us  as  incapable  of  doing 
good  as  ill. 

Of  the   same   strain  wras  Statilius's  answer 
when  Brutus  courted  him  to  the 
the  conspiracy  against  Csesar  :-    ^S/SSSSg 
"  He  was  satisfied  that  the  enter-     into  the  con- 
prise    was  just,  but   he   did   not     JgJJjy  asainst 
think  mankind  so  considerable  as 
to  deserve  a  wise  man's  concern."2     According 
to  the  doctrine  of  Hegesias,  who  said,  "  a  wise 
man  ought  to  do  nothing  but  for  himself,  for 
asmuch  as  he  only   is  worthy  of  it  ;"3  and  to 
that  of  Theodorus,   "  That  it  is  not  reasonable 
a   wise   man   should    hazard    himself   for    his 
country,   and   endanger   wisdom    for   a  set  of 
fools."4       Our    condition   is   as  ridiculous   as 
risible. 
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great  This  also  a  shoemaker  can  do  ;  he  can 
make  a  great  shoe  for  a  little  foot.1  They 
would,  in  Sparta,  have  sent  such  a 


profession  of  a  lying  and  de 
ceitful  art ;  and  I  fancy  that  Archidamus, 
who  was  king  of  that  country,  was  a  little 
surprised  at  the  answer  of  Thucydides,  when 
enquiring  of  him  which  was  the  better  wrestler, 
Pericles'or  he,  he  replied,  "That  is  hard  to 
affirm  ;  for  when  I  have  thrown  him,  he  always 
persuades  the  spectators  that  he  had  no  fall, 
and  carries  away  the  pri/e. c"  They  who  paint 
and  plaister  up  women,  filling  up  their  wrinkles 
and  deformities,  are  less  to  blame,  for  it  is  no 
great  loss  not  to  see  them  in  their  natural 
complexion.  "Whereas  these  make  it  their 
business  to  deceive  not  our  sight  only,  but  our 
judgments,  and  to  adulterate  and  corrupt  the 
very  essence  of  things.  The  republics  that  have 
maintained  themselves  in  a  regular  and  well- 
modelled  government,  such  as  those  of  Lace- 
daemon  and  Crete,  had  orators  in  no  very  great 
esteem.3  Aristo  did  wisely  define  rhetoric  to 
lie  "a  science  to  persuade  the  people  ;'"  So 
crates  and  Plato5  "an  art:  to  flatter  and  deceive." 
And  those  who  deny  it  in  the  general  des 
cription,  verify  it  throughout  in  their  precepts. 
The  Mahometans  will  not  sutler  their  children 
to  be  instructed  in  it,  as  bci;;g  useless  ;  and  the 
Athenians,  perceiving  how  pernicious  the  prac 
tice  of  it  was,  it  beiii'j;  in  their  city  of  universal 
esteem,  ordered  the  principal  part,  which  is  to 
move  affections,  to  be  taken  away,  with  the 
exordiums  and  perorations.  'Tis  an  engine  in 
vented  to  manage  and  excite  a  disorderly  and 
tumultuous  rabble,  and  is  never  made  use  of 
but  like  physic,  in  a  diseased  state.  In  those 
governments  where  the  vulgar  or  the  ignorant, 
or  both  together,  have  been  all-powerful,  as 
in  Athens,  Rhodes,  and  Home,  and  where  the 
public  affairs  have  been  in  a  continual  tempest 
of  commotion,  to  such  places  have  the  orators 
always  flocked.  And,  in  truth,  we  find  few 
persons  in  those  republics  who  have  pushed 
their  fortunes  to  any  great  degree  of  eminence 
without  the  assistance  of  eloquence.  Pompey, 
Caesar,  Crassus,  Lucullus,  Lentulus,  and  Me- 
tellus,  have  therein  found  their  chiefest  aid  in 
mounting  to  that  degree  of  authority  to  which 
they  did'at  last  arrive  ;  making  it  "of  greater 
use  to  them  than  arms,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  better  times ;  for  L.  Volumnius,  speaking 
publicly  in  favour  of  the  election  of  Q.  Fabius 
and  Pub.  Decius  to  the  consular  dignity  : — 
"  These  are  men/'  said  he,  "  born  for  war,  and 
great  in  execution  ;  in  the  combat  of  the  tongue 
altogether  to  seek  ;  spirits  truly  consular.  The 
subtle,  eloquent,  and  learned  are  only  good 

'•  This  is  a  saying  of  Agcsilaus.     See  Plutarch,  Apothegms 
of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

2  Plutarch,  Life  of  Petioles,  c.  5. 

3  Sestus  Empiricus,  Adeem.  Matheni.,  ii. 

4  Quiutilian,  ii.  16. 


for  the  city  to  make  praetors  of,  to  administer 
justice."6 

Eloquence  flourished  most  at  Rome,  when 
the  publ'ic  affairs  were  in  the 
worst  condition,  and  the  republic  ^S-™ 
most  disquieted  with  civil  wars,  as  most  flourish- 
a  free  and  untilled  soil  bears  the  ing  at  Kome' 
worst  weeds.  By  which  it  should  seem  that  a 
monarchical  government  has  less  need  of  it 
than  any  other  ;  for  the  stupidity  and  facility 
of  the  common  people,  which  render  them 
subject  to  be  turned  and  twined,  and  led  by 
the  ears  by  this  charming  harmony  of  words, 
without  weitrhing  or  considering  the  truth  and 
reality  of  things  by  the  force  of  reason  ; — this 
facility,  I  say,  is  not  easily  found  in  a  single 
person,  and  it  is  also  more  easy,  by  good 
education  and  advice,  to  secure  him  from  the 
impression  of  this  poison.  There  never  was  any 
famous  orator  known  tu  come  out  of  Persia  or 
Macedon. 

I  have  entered  into  this  discourse  upon  the 
occasion  of  an  Italian  I  lately  received  into  my 
service,  who  was  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to  the 
late  Cardinal  Caraffa  till  his  death.  1  put  this 
fellow  upon  an  account  of  his  rj.lu>  j  t 
otlice  ;  where  lie  fell  to  discourse  science  plea- 
of  this  palate-science  with  such  Sj' ri(U~ 
a  -etiled  countenance  and  magis 
terial  gravity,  as  it'  he  had  been  handling  some 
profound  point  of  divinity.  lie  made  a  learned 
distinction  of  tin-  several  sorts  of  appetites,  of 
that  which  a  man  has  before  he  begins  to  eat, 
and  of  those  after  the  second  and  third  service  ; 
the  means  simply  to  sati-fy  the  first,  and  then 
to  raise  and  quicken  the  other  two  ;  the  ordering1 
of  the  sauces,  first  in  general,  and  then  pro 
ceeded  to  the  qualities  of  the  several  ingredients 
and  their  effects.  The  difference  of  sallads, 
according  to  their  seasons,  which  of  them  ought 
to  be  served  up  hot,  and  which  cold  ;  the  man 
ner  of  their  garnishment  and  decoration,  to 
render  them  yet  more  acceptable  to  the  eye. 
After  which  he  entered  upon  the  order  of  the 
whole  service,  full  of  weighty  and  important 
considerations : 

N'ec  minimo  sane  discrimine  rcfcrt, 
Quo  gestu  lepores,  et  quo  gallina  secctur  ;" 

"  Nor  with  less  criticism  did  observe 
How  we  a  hare,  and  how  a  hen,  should  carve." 

:  And  all  this  set  out  with  lofty  and  magnificent 
words,  the  very  same  we  make  use  of  when  we 
discourse  of  the  government  of  an  empire : 

l  which  learned  lecture  of  my  man  brought  this 
of  Terence  to  my  memory  : 

Hoc  salsum  est,  hoc  adustum  est,  hoc  lautum  est  parum: 

Illud  recte  ;  iterum  sic  memento:  sedulo 

Moneo,  qiue  possum,  pro  mea  sapientia. 

Postremo,  tanquam  in  speculum,  in  patinas,  Demea, 

Inspicere  jubeo,  et  moneo,  quid  facto  usus  sit.8 


•'  In  the  Gorgins. 

0   Livy,  x.  22. 

"  Juvenal,  v.  123. 

p  Terence,  Adelphi,  iii.  3.  /. 
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"  This  is  too  salt,  this  burnt ;    this  is  too  plain, 
That's  well,  remember  to  do  so  again. 
Thus  do  I  still  advise  to  have  things  fit, 
According  to  the  talent  of  my  wit. 
And  then,  my  Demea,  I  command  my  cook, 
That  into  ev'ry  dish  he  pry  and  look, 
As  if  it  were  a  mirror,  and  go  on 
To  order  all  things  as  they  should  be  done." 

And  yet  even  the  Greeks  themselves  did  very 
much  admire  and  highly  applaud  the  order  and 
disposition  that  Paulus  JEmilius  observed  in 
the  feast  he  made  for  them  at  his  return  from 
Macedon.1  But  I  do  not  here  speak  of  effects ; 
I  speak  of  words  only. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  have  the  same 
operation  upon  other  men  that  it 

™wUto*T       has   uP°n   me'  bnt   when   l   hear 
our  architects  thunder  out  their 

bombast  words  of  pilasters,  architraves,  and 
cornices,  of  the  Corinthian  and  Doric  orders, 
and  such  like  stuff,  my  imagination  is  presently 
possessed  with  the  palace  of  Apollidonius  ;2 
when,  after  all,  I  find  them  but  the  paltry 
pieces  of  my  own  kitchen-door. 

And  to  hear  men  talk  of  metonymies,  me 
taphors,  and  allegories,  and  other 
grammar  words,  would  not  a  man 
think  they  signified  some  rare  and 
delicate  and  exotic  form  of  speaking  ?  yet  these 
are  terms  which  apply  to  the  chatter  of  your 
chamber-maid. 

And  this  other  is  a  gullery  of  the  same  stamp, 
to  call  the  offices  of  our  kingdom 
by  the  lofty  titles  of  the  Romans, 
though  they  have  no  similitude  of 
function,  and  still  less  authority 
or  power.  And  this,  also,  which 
I  doubt  will  one  day  turn  to  the 
reproach  of  our  present  age,  unworthily  and 
indifferently  to  confer  upon  any  we  think  fit 
the  most  glorious  surnames  with  which  antiquity 
honoured  but  one  or  two  persons  in  several 
ages. 

Plato  carried  away  the  surname  of  Divine 
by  so  universal  a  consent  that  never  any  one 
repined  at  it,  or  attempted  to  take  it  from 
him.  And  yet  the  Italians,  who  pretend,  and 
with  good  reason,  to  more  sprightly  wits 
and  sounder  judgments  than  the  other  na 
tions  of  their  time,  have  lately  honoured 
Aretin  with  the  same  title  ;  in  whose  writings, 
except  it  be  a  tumid  phrase  set  out  with 
some  smart  periods,  ingenious  indeed,  but  far 
fetched  and  fantastic,  and  some  degree  of 
eloquence,  I  see  nothing  above  the  ordinary 
writers  of  his  time,  so  far  is  he  from  ap- 
proaching  the  ancient  divinity.  And  we  make 
nothing  of  giving  the  surname  of  Great  to 
princes  that  have  nothing  in  them  above  a 
popular  grandeur. 


1  Plutarch,  Life  of  Paulus  JEmilius,  c.  15. 

2  The  reader  who  desires  to  be  acquainted  with  the  mar 
vels  of  this  palace,  and   with  Apollidonius  who  built  it  by 
magic  art,  must  read  the.  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  the  second  chapter  of  the  fourth  book. 

3  Val.  Max.  iv.  4,  6. 

4  Plutarch,  in  vita,  c.  3. 


Of  gram 
marians. 


Too  lofty  titles 
given  to  offices, 
and  illustrious 
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talents. 


CHAPTER   111. 


OF    THE    PARSIMONY    OF    THE    ANCIENTS. 

ATTILIUS  REGULUS,  general  of  the  Roman 
army  in  Africa,  in  the  height  of  all  his  glory 
and  victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  wrote  to 
the  Republic  to  acquaint  them  that  a  certain 
peasant,  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of  his 
estate,  which  was  in  all  but  seven  acres  of  land, 
was  run  away  with  all  his  instruments  of  hus 
bandry,  entreating,  therefore,  that  they  would 
please  to  call  him  home,  that  he  might  take 
order  in  his  own  affairs,  lest  his  wife  and  chil 
dren  should  suffer.  Whereupon  the  Senate 
appointed  another  to  manage  his  business, 
caused  his  losses  to  be  made  good,  and  ordered 
his  family  to  be  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.3 

The  elder  Cato,  returning  consul  from  Spain, 
sold  his  war-horse,  to  save  the  money  it  would 
have  cost  in  bringing  him  back  by  sea  into 
Italy;  and,  being  governor  of  Sardinia,  made 
all  his  visitations  on  foot,  without  other  atten 
dant  than  one  officer  of  the  republic,  to  hold  up 
the  train  of  his  gown,  and  carry  a  censer  for 
sacrifices ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  carried  his 
mail  himself.  He  bragged  that  he  had  never 
worn  a  gown  that  cost  above  ten  crowns,  nor 
had  ever  sent  above  ten-pence  to  the  market 
for  one  day's  provisions;  and  that,  as  to  his 
country-houses,  he  had  not  one  that  was  rough 
cast  on  the  outside.4 

Scipio  JEmilianus,  after  two  triumphs  and 
two  consulships,  went  an  embassy  with  no  more 
than  seven  servants  in  his  train.5  'Tis  said  that 
Homer  had  never  more  than  one,  Plato  three, 
and  Zeno,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Stoics,  none  at 
all.6  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  allowed  but  nve- 
pence-halfpenny  a  day  when  employed  on  a 
mission  about  the  public  affairs,  and  being  at 
that  time  the  greatest  man  of  Rome.7 


CHAPTER   LIII. 

OF    A    SAYING    OF    CAESAR. 

IF  we  wrould  sometimes  bestow  a  little  consi 
deration  upon  ourselves,  and  employ  that  time 
in  examining  our  own  abilities  which  we  spend 
in  prying  into  other  men's  actions,  and  discover 
ing  things  without  us,  we  should  soon  perceive 
of  how  infirm  and  decaying  materials  this  fabric 
of  ours  is  composed.  Is  it  not  a 
singular  testimony  of  imperfection 
that  we  cannot  establish  our  sa 
tisfaction  in  any  one  thing,  and 
that  even  our  own  fancy  and 
desire  should  deprive  us  of  the 


Man's  imper 
fection  demon 
strated   by  the 
i:i constancy   of 
his  desires. 


5  Val.  Max.  iv.  3,  13. 

6  Seneca,  Consolat.  ad  Helvinm,  c.  12. 

7  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  cap.  4.     But 
here  Montaigne  misemploys  this  passage,  which  makes  no 
thing  for  his   purpose ;  for  Plutarch   there  says,  expressly, 
that  this  little  sum  was  allowed  to  Tiberius  Gracchus  purely 
to  vex  and  mortify  him. 
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power  to  choose  what  is  most  proper  and  useful 
for  us?  A  very  good  proof  of  this  is  the  great 
dispute  that  has  ever  been  amongst  the  philoso 
phers  of  finding  out  what  is  man's  sovereign 
good — a  dispute  that  continues  yet,  and  will 
eternally  continue,  without  solution  or  agree-  | 
ment. 

Dum  abest  quod  avemus,  id  exnperare  videtur 
C;etera  ;  post  aliud,  cum  contigit  illud,  avemus, 
Et  sitis  lequa  tenet.1 

"  Still  with  desire  through  Fancy's  regions  tost, 
We  seek  new  joys,  and  pri/.e  the  al)sent  most." 

Whatever  it  is  that  falls  within  our  knowledge 
and  possession,  we  find  it  satisfies  not,  and  we 
still  pant  after  things  to  come,  and  unknown  ; 
and  these  because  the  present  do  not  satiate  us; 
not  that,  in  my  judgment,  they  have  not  in  them 
wherewith  to  do  it,  but  because  we  seize  them 
with  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  hold. 

Nam  cum  vidit  hie,  ad  victum  qure  flajritat  usus, 
Et  per  (ju.e  possent  vitam  consi.stere  tutam, 
Otnnia  jam  ferine  mortalibus  esse  parata  ; 
Divitiis  homines,  et  honore,  et  laude  pntentes 
Aftluere,  atque  bona  natorum  exeellere  fama  ; 
Nee  minus  esse  domi  cuiquam  tamen  unxia  corda, 
Atque  animum  infestis  coi;i  sen  ire  qucrelis  : 
Intellexit  ibi  vitium  vas  eliieere  ipsum, 
Omniaque,  illius  vitio,  corrumpere  intus, 
Quie  collata  foris  et  commoda  qu.i-que  venircnt.- 

"  For  when  he  saw  all  tliinus  that  had  regard 
To  life's  subsistence  fur  mankind  prepar'd, 
That  men  in  wealth  and  hono   rs  did  abound. 
That  \vitli  a  nobb-  race  their  j'>\s  wen- cn.\Mi  d; 
That  yet  they  uroan'd,  with  cafes  and  l\v.r>  .  ppr.-r.s'd, 
Each  tindhr-:  a  disturber  in  his  lirea-f  : 
He  then  pereeiv  d  the  lank  lay  bid  in  man, 
In  whom  the  bane  of  his  oun  bliss  began." 

Our  appetite  is  irresolute  and  fickle,  it   can  1 
neither  keep  nor  enjoy  any  thing  as  it  should.   ! 
Man,  concluding  it  to  be  the  fault  of  the  things 
he  is  possessed  of,  fills  himself  with,  and  feeds 
himself   upon,    the  idea   of  things    he    neither 
knows  nor  understands,  to  which  he  devotes  his 
hopes  and  his  desires,  paying  them  all  reverence 
and  honour,  according  to  the  saying  of  Ca'sar: 
(Joinniiini  fit  ritio  jiatura^  lit  inr/sls,  latifanti-  I 
bus  atque  incognitis  rc/ars  mat/h  cotifidainus, 
vehement  iusque  exterreamur?     "  'Tis  the  com 
mon   vice  of  nature  that   we  have    the    most 
confidence  in,   and   the  greatest  fear  of,  things 
unseen,  concealed,  and  unknown." 


CHAPTER    LIV. 

OF    VAIN    SUBTLETIES. 

THERE  arc  a  sort  of  little  knacks  and  frivolous 
subtleties  from  which  men  sometimes  expect  to 
derive  reputation  and  applause  ;  as  the  poets, 

who  compose  whole  poems  with 
an  every  line  beginning  with  the 

same  letter.  We  see  the  shapes 
of  eggs,  globes,  wings,  and  hatchets,  cut  out  by 

1    Lucret   iii.  10Q5-  2  Lucret.  vi.  Q. 

3  !><>  liella  Civil,  ii    4. 

4  Alwinder  the  Greut.     See  Quintilian,  ii.  '20  ;  who,  how- 
|     iver,  mentions  small  peas,  not  millet. 


the  ancient  Greeks  by  the  measure  of  their 
verses,  making  them  longer  or  shorter,  to  re 
present  such  or  such  a  figure.  Much  in  this 
manner  did  he  spend  his  time  who  made  it  his 
business  to  compute  into  how  many  several 
ways  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  might  be  trans 
posed,  and  found  out  that  incredible  number 
mentioned  in  Plutarch.  I  am  mightily  pleased 
with  the  humour  of  him  who,  having  a  man 
brought  before  him  that  had  learned  to  throw 
a  grain  of  millet  with  such  dexterity  as  never 
to  miss  the  eye  of  a  needle  ;  and  being  after 
wards  desired  to  give  something  for  the  reward 
of  so  rare  an  attainment,  pleasantly,  and  in  my 
opinion  ingeniously,  ordered  several  bushels  of 
the  same  grain  to  be  delivered  to  him,  that  he 
might  not  want  wherewithal  to  exercise  so 
famous  an  art.1  'Tis  a  strong  evidence  of  a 
weak  judgment  when  men  approve  of  things 
for  their  being  rare  and  new,  or  where  virtue 
and  usefulness  are  not  conjoined  to  recommend 
them. 

I  come  just  now  from   playing  with  my  own 
family  at   who  could  find  our  the 
most  things  that  were  in  use  only      Instances  of 
in    the  two    extremes:    as    .SV/r,     things  that  are 

.  .    ,       .  .   ,  .  .   '       kept  up  bv  the 

which    is    a     title     given   to    tne     two  extremi- 
greatest  per-on  in  the  nation,  the      ties- 
king,  and    also   to  the   vulgar,  as 
pedlars  and    mechanics,    but   never  to  any  de 
gree    of  men   between.     The  women   of  great 
quality  are  all  called  Madam,  inferior  gentle 
women,  JWadt'inuiscllc,  and   the  meaner  sort  of 
women,  Madam,  as   the    first.      The  canopy  of 
state   over  tables   i>   not   permitted    but  in   the 
[in laces  of  princes  and  in  taverns.      Dcmocritus 
said  that    gods   and    hearts  had   sharper  senses 
than  men,    who  are  of  a   middle   form.5     The 
Romans  wore  the  same  habit   at  funerals  and 
at  feasts. 

It  is  certain  that  extreme  fear  and  extreme 
ardour  of  courage  do  equally  trouble  and  relax 
the  stomach.  The  nickname  of  Trembling, 
with  which  they  surnamed  Sancho  XII.,  King 
of  Navarre,  informs  us  that  valour  will  cause 
a  trembling  in  the  limbs  as  well 
as  fear.  Those  who  were  arming  effe^t^roduced 
him  or  some  other  of  a  like  by  fear  and  by 
nature,  tried  to  compose  him,  by  extraordinary 

.  ,  ,  '    ,  J       courage. 

representing  as  less  the  danger  he 
was  going  to  engage  himself  in  :  "  You  under 
stand  me  ill,"  said  he  ;  "  for  could  my  flesh 
know  the  danger  my  courage  will  presently 
carry  it,  into,  it  would  sink  down  to  the 
ground.''  The  faintness  that  surprises  us  from 
frigidity  or  dislike  in  the  exercises  of  Venus  are 
also  occasioned  by  a  too  violent  desire  and  an 
immoderate  heat.  Extreme  cold  and  extreme 
heat  boil  and  roast.  Aristotle  says  that  sows 
of  lead  melt  and  run  with  cold  in  the  extremity 
of  winter  as  well  as  with  a  vehement  heat.6 


*  Plutarch,  de  Plrtritls.  P/iit»x.  iv.  10. 

H  Aristotle,  dc  Mirah.  Aii.wul  .  v.hose  expressions,  how 
ever,  do  not  convey  exactly  .YiuiiUiignc'a  interpretation  uf 
them. 
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Desire  and  satiety  fill  all  the  gradations  above 

and  below  pleasure  with  pain, 
wisdom  and  Stupidity  and  wisdom  meet  at 
taiVto  the  same  ^ie  same  centre  of  sentiment  and 
ends.  resolution  in  the  suffering  of 

human  mishaps  :  the  wise  control 
and  triumph  over  ill,  the  others  know  it  not. 
These  last  are,  as  a  man  may  say,  on  this  side 
of  misfortune,  the  others  are  beyond  them ; 
who,  after  having  well  weighed  and  considered 
their  qualities,  measured  and  judged  them  what 
they  are,  by  virtue  of  a  vigorous  soul,  leap  out 
of  their  reach.  They  disdain  and  trample  them 
under  foot,  having  a  solid  and  well  fortified 
soul,  against  which  the  darts  of  fortune  coming 
to  strike,  they  must  of  necessity  rebound  and 
blunt  themselves,  meeting  with  a  body  upon 
which  they  can  fix  no  impression  ;  the  ordinary 
and  middle  conditions  of  men  are  lodged  betwixt 
these  two  extremes,  consisting  of  such  who 
perceive  evils,  feel  them,  and  are  not  able  to 
support  them.  Infancy  and  decrepitude  meet 
in  the  imbecility  of  the  brain ;  avarice  and 
profusion  in  the  same  thirst  and  desire  of  getting. 
A  man  may  say,  with  some  colour  of  truth, 

that  there  is  an  abecedarian  ig- 
SoValTce?  Of  norance  that  precedes  knowledge, 

and  a  doctoral  ignorance  that 
comes  after  it ;  an  ignorance  which  knowledge 
creates  and  begets,  as  she  dispatches  and. destroys 
the  first.  Of  simple  understandings,  little  in 
quisitive,  and  little  instructed,  are  made  good 
Tiie  fitness  of  Christians,  who  by  reverence  and 
plain  under-  obedience  implicitly  believe,  and 
standings  to  are  constant  in  their  belief.  In 

Christianity.  ,-,  , 

the  moderate  understandings,  and 
the  middle  sort  of  capacities,  error  of  opinions 
is  forgot.  They  follow  the  appearance  of  the 
first  sense,  and  have  some  colour  of  reason  on 
their  side,  to  impute  our  walking  on  in  the  old 
beaten  path  to  simplicity  and  stupidity,  —  I 
mean  in  us  who  have  not  informed  ourselves  by 

study.  The  higher  and  nobler 
greTtelt'minds  •?«'•»  ™e  solid  and  clear- 
the  compietest  sighted,  make  up  another  sort 
Christians.  of  true  believers,  who  by  a  long 

and  religious  investigation  have 
obtained  a  clearer  and  more  penetrating  light 
into  the  Scriptures,  and  have  discovered  the 
mysterious  and  divine  secret  of  our  ecclesiastical 
polity.  And  yet  we  see  some  who  have  arrived 
to  this  last  stage  in  the  second,  with  marvellous 
fruit  and  confirmation,  as  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
Christian  intelligence,  and  enjoying  their  victory 
with  great  spiritual  consolation,  humble  ac 
knowledgment  of  the  divine  favour,  exemplary 
reformation  of  manners,  and  singular  modesty. 
I  do  not  intend  with  these  to  rank  some  others, 
who,  to  clear  themselves  from  all  suspicion  of 
their  former  errors,  and  to  satisfy  us  that  they 
are  sound  and  firm  to  us,  render  themselves 
extremely  indiscreet  and  unjust  in  the  carrying 
on  our  cause,  and  by  that  means  blemish  it 
with  infinite  reproaches  of  violence  and  oppres 
sion.  The  simple  peasants  are  good  people, 
and  so  are  the  philosophers,  or,  as  we  call 


them  now-a-days,  men  of  strong 

and  clear  reason,  whose  souls  nre     The  mere 

enriched  with  an  ample  provision     peasant  and 

„  f  i          •  mi  the  philosopher 

of  useful  science.  I  he  mon-  good  men. 
grels,  who  have  disdained  the 
first  form  of  the  ignorance  of  letters,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  attain  the  other  (sitting 
betwixt  two  stools,  as  I  and  a  great  many 
more  of  us  do),  are  dangerous,  foolish,  and 
troublesome  ;  these  are  they  that  disturb  the 
world.  And  therefore  it  is  that  I,  for  my  own 
part,  retreat  as  much  as  I  can  towards  my  first 
and  natural  station  whence  I  so  vainly  attempted 
to  advance. 

The  vulgar  and  purely  natural  poetry  has  in 
it  certain  proprieties  and  graces, 
by    which    she    may    come    into     Popular  poetry 
some  comparison  with  the  greatest     tcTi^most 
beauty    of    poetry   perfected    by     perfect, 
art  ;  as  is  evident  in  our  Gascon 
villanelles,  and  the  songs  that  are  brought  us 
from  nations  that  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
manner  of  science,  nor  so  much  as  the  use  of 
writing.     The    indifferent   and   middle  sort  of 
poetry  betwixt  the  two  is  despised,  of  no  value, 
honour,  or  esteem. 

But  seeing  that  the  ice  being  once  broke, 
and  a  path  laid  open  to  the  fancy, 
I   have    found,    as  it   commonly  .Middling 

falls   out.    that   what   we   make  ffiralle?" 

choice  of  for  a  rare  and  difficult 
subject,  proves  to  be  nothing  so,  and  that  after 
the  invention    is   once  warm    it  finds  out   an 
infinite  number  of  parallel  examples.     I  shall 
only   add    this    one  —  that   were 
these  Essays  of  mine  considerable     ^JJ-JJ^JJ, 
enough  to  deserve  a  criticism,  it     Es^iy"  °* 
might  then,  1  think,  fall  out  that 
they  would  not  much  take   \vith  common  and 
vulgar  capacities,  nor  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
rarer   and  more  eminent ;    for  the  first  would 
not  understand  them  enough,  and  the  last  too 
well ;  and  so  they  might  hover  in  the  middle 
region. 


CHAPTER    LV. 

OF    SMELLS. 

IT  has  been  reported  of  others,  as  well  as  of 
Alexander  the  Great,1  that  their 
sweat     exhaled    an     odoriferous        Alexander's 
smell,  occasioned  by  some  very       ^e^  ha'1 
uncommon      and     extraordinary        !m2heea 
constitution,   of  which   Plutarch 
and  others  have  been  inquisitive  into  the  cause. 
But  the  ordinary  constitution  of  human  bodies 
is  quite  otherwise,  and  their  best  condition  is  to 
be  exempt  from  smells.     Nay,   the  sweetness 
even   of  the  purest  breaths  has  nothing  i.n   it 
of  greater  perfection  than  to   be  without  any 


Plutarch,  in  vita,  c.  1. 
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offensive  smell,  like  those  of  healthful  children  ; 
which  made  Plautus  say, — 

Mulier  turn  bene  olct,  ubi  nihil  olet.1 
"  The  best  odour  in  a  woman  is  not  to  smell  at  all." 

And  such  as  make  use  of  exotic 
f^cSe  a  ^fmucs  are  with  good  reason  to 
suspicion.  be  suspected  of  some  natural  im 

perfection,  which  they  endeavour 
by  these  odours  to  conceal.-  Whence  the  an 
cient  poets  said  that  to  smell  well  was  to  stink. 

Rides  nos,  Corarine,  nil  olentos  : 
Malo,  quam  bene  olcre,  nil  olere. ' 

"  Because  thou,  Coracinus,  still  dost  tro 
With  musk  and  amberurrase  jierfumed  so, 
We  under  thy  contempt,  forsooth,  mu.-t  fall  ; 
I'd,  rather  than  smell  sweet,  not  smell  at  all." 

And  elsewhere, 

Posthumc,  non  bene  olet,  qui  bene  semper  olet. ' 

"  He  does  not,  in  reality,  smell  well 
Who  always  of  perfumes  does  smell." 

I  am,  nevertheless,  a  great  lover  of  pleasant 
smells,  and  as  much  abominate  the  ill  ones, 
which  also  I  reach  ut  a  greater  distance,  I  think, 
than  other  men  : 

Xamque  sauacius  unus  odoror, 
Polypus,  an  gravis  hirsutis  cubet  hircus  in  alis, 
Quam  canis  acer,  ubi  lateat  sus.5 

Of  smells,  the  most  simple  and  natural  seem  to 
me  the  most  pleasing.  And  let  the  ladies  look 
to  this,  for  'tis  chiefly  their  concern.  In 
an  age  of  the  darkest  barbarism,  the  Scythian 
women,  after  bathing,  were  wont  to  powder 
and  crust  the  face,  and  the  whole  body,  with 
a  certain  odoriferous  drug,  growing  in  their 
country  ;  which  being  washed  off,  when  they 
were  about  to  have  familiarity  with  men, 
made  them  perfumed  and  sleek.  Tis  not  to 
be  believed  how  strangely  all  >orts  of  odours 
cleave  to  me,  and  how  apt  my  skin  is  to  imbibe 
them.  He  that  complains  of  Nature,  that  she 
has  not  furnished  mankind  with  a  vehicle  to 
convey  smells  to  the  nose,  had  no  reason  :  for 
they  convey  it  themselves  ;  especially  in  me, 
for  my  very  mustaehios,  which  are  large,  per 
form  that  office  ;  if  1  but  touch  them  with  my 
gloves  or  handkerchief,  the  smell  will  remain  a 
whole  day  :  they  show  where  I  have  been.  The 
close,  luscious,  devouring,  glowing  kisses  of 
youthful  ardour  left,  in  my  former  days,  a 
sweetness  upon  my  lips  for  several  hours  after. 
And  yet  I  have  ever  found  m\>elf  very  little 
subject  to  epidemic  diseases,  that  are  caught 
either  by  conversing  with  the  sick,  or  bred  by 
the  contagion  of  the  air ;  I  have  escaped  from 
those  of  my  time,  of  which  there  have  been 


several  sorts  in  our  cities  and  armies.  We  read 
of  Socrates  that,  though  lie  never  departed  from 
Athens  during  the  frequent  plagues  that  infested 
that  city,  he  was  the  only  man  that  was  never 
infected/' 

Physicians  might  (I  believe),  if  they  would, 
extract  more  uses  from  odours  than   they  do  ; 
for  I   have  often  observed  that  they  cause  an 
alteration    in    me,  and   work    upon    my  spirits 
according  to  their  several  virtues;  which  makes 
me  approve  of  what   is  said,  namely,  that  the 
use  of   incense  and   perfumes    in     The  origin  of 
churches,  so  ancient,  and  so  uni-     the  use  of 
versally    received    in    all    nations     i»cense in 
and    religiont,    was    intended    to     ' 
cheer  us,  and  to  rouse  and  purify  the  senses,  the 
better  to  tit  u>  for  contemplation. 

I  could    have   been    <_rlad,  the  better  to  judge 
of  it,  to  ha\e  ta-red  of  the  culinary  art  of  those 
cooks  who   had   so  rare  a  way  of 
seasoning  exotic  odours  with  the     M.c.at  8Ca*°ncd 

. .   .        r  .  .        with  odonfc- 

rebsh  of   meats  :   as  it  was  parti-     T()U8  drugs. 

cularly  ohsened  in  the  service  of 
the  King  of  Tunis,"  who,  in  our  days,  landed  at 
Naples,  to  have  an  interview  with  Charles  the 
emperor.  His  meats  were  stuffed  with  odorife 
rous  drugs,  to  that  decree  of  expense  that  the 
cookery  of  one  peacock  and  two  pheasants 
amounted  to  a  hundred  ducats,  to  dress  them 
after  their  fa.-hion.  And  when  the  carver  came 
to  cut  them  up.  not  only  the  dining-room,  but 
all  the  apartments  of  his  palace,  and  the  adjoin- 
in  L:'  ^tivets,  were  tilled  \\ith  a  fragrant  vapour, 
which  was  some  time  dissipating1. 

Mv  chief  care  in  choosing  my  lodging  is 
always  to  avuid  a  thick  and  stinking  air  ;  and 
those  beautiful  cities,  Venice  and  Paris,  very 
much  lessen  the  kindness  I  have  for  them,  the 
one  by  the  offensive  >moll  of  her  marshes,  and 
the  other  of  that  of  her  dirt. 


1  Mostelltiria,  i.  3.  1 16.     The  text  has  "  rede  olet.1 

2  "  Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 

As  you  were  going  to  a  feast, 
Still  to  be  powder'd,  still  perfum'd, 
Lady,  it  is  to  be  presum'd, 
Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found, 
All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound," 
snyn  Ben  Jonson. 
1   Martial,  vi.  55.  4. 


OF    PRAYERS. 

I  1'iioi'osK  formless  and  undetermined  fancies, 
like  those  who  publish  subtle  questions  to  be 
after  disputed  upon  in  the  schools,  not  to  estab 
lish  truth,  but  to  seek  it  ;  I  submit  them  to  the 
better  judgments  of  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
regulate,  not  my  writings  and  actions  only,  but 
moreover  my  very  thoughts.  Let  what  I  here 
set  down  meet  with  correction  or  applause,  it 
shall  be  of  equal  welcome  and  utility  to  me, 
myself  before-hand  condemning  it  for  absurd 
and  impious,  if  anything  shall  be  found,  through 


4  Martial,  ii.    12.  14. 

5  Horace,  E/wd.  12,  4.     The  meaning  of  the   quotation  is 
expressed  generally  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

c   Laertius,  in  rita, 

~  Muley- Hassan,  who  landed  at  Naples  in  1543,  to  implore 
for  a  second  time  the  aid  of  Charles  V.  against  his  revolted 
subjects.  The  emperor,  however,  was  not  there.  In  chap.  8, 
of  the  second  book,  Montaigne,  in  again  referring  to  this 
personage,  calls  him  Muleasses. 
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Pa'er-noster,  a 
prayer  which 
Christians 
ought  con 
stantly  to  use. 


ignorance  or  inadvertency,  set  down  in  this 
rhapsody,  contrary  to  the  holy  resolutions  and 
prescripts  of  the  Apostolical  and  Roman  Catho 
lic  Church,  in  which  I  was  born,  and  in  which 
I  will  die.1  And  yet,  always  submitting  to  the 
authority  of  their  censure,  who  have  an  absolute 
power  over  me,  I  thus  temerariously  venture  at 
every  thing,  as  upon  this  present  subject. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  am  deceived  or  not ; 
but  since,  by  a  particular  favour  of  the  Divine 
bounty,  a  certain  form  of  prayer 
has  been  prescribed  and  dictated 
to  us,  word  for  word,  from  the 
mouth  of  God  himself,  I  have 
ever  been  of  opinion  that  we 
ought  to  have  it  in  more  frequent 
use  than  we  have,  and,  if  I  were  worthy  to 
advise,  at  sitting  down  to,  and  rising  from,  our 
tables,  at  our  rising  and  going  to  bed,  and  in 
every  particular  act  wherein  prayer  is  wont  to 
be  introduced,  I  would  have  Christians  always 
make  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer  ;  if  not  that 
prayer  alone,  yet,  at  least,  that  prayer  always. 
The  Church  may  lengthen  or  alter  prayers 
according  to  the  necessity  of  our  instruction, 
for  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  always  the  same 
in  substance,  and  the  same  thing.  But  yet 
such  a  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  that 
prayer  that  the  people  should  have  it  continually 
in  their  mouths ;  for  it  is  most  certain  that  all 
necessary  petitions  are  comprehended  in  it,  and 
that  it  is  infinitely  proper  for  all  occasions.  JTis 
the  only  prayer  I  use  in  all  places  and  circum 
stances,  and  what  I  still  repeat  instead  of 
changing  ;  whence  it  also  happens  that  I  have 
no  other  by  heart  but  that. 

It  just  now  comes  into  my  mind  whence 
we  should  derive  that  error  of 
having  recourse  to  God  in  all  our 
designs  and  enterprises,  to  call 
him  to  our  assistance  in  all  sorts 
of  affairs,  and  in  all  places  where 
our  weakness  stands  in  need  of 
support,  without  considering  whether  the  occa 
sion  be  just,  or  otherwise  ;  and  to  invoke  his 
name  and  power,  in  what  condition  soever  we 
are,  or  action  we  are  engaged  in,  how  vicious 
soever.  He  is,  indeed,  our  sole  and  only  pro 
tector,  and  can  do  all  things  for  us :  but,  though 
he  is  pleased  to  honour  us  with  his  paternal 
care,  he  is,  notwithstanding,  as  just  as  he  is 
good  and  mighty,  and  does  oftener  exercise  his 
justice  than  his  power,  and  favours  us  according 
to  that,  and  not  according  to  our  petitions. 

Plato,  in  his  Laws,  makes  out  three  sorts  of 
belief  injurious  to  the  gods  ;  "  that  there  is 
none  ;  that  they  concern  not  themselves  about 
human  affairs ;  and  that  they  never  reject  or 
deny  anything  to  our  vows,  offerings,  and  sacri 
fices."  The  first  of  these  errors,  according  to 
his  opinion,  did  never  continue  rooted  in  any 
man,  from  his  infancy  to  his  old  age  ;  the  other 
two,  he  confesses,  men  might  be  obstinate  in. 


1  Montaigne,   in    his  life-time,  was  accused,  on    account 
of    this    chapter,    of   being    touched    with    the    heresy    of 


Men  ought  not 
to  call  upon 
God  indiffe 
rently  upon  all 
occasions. 


The  soul  must 
be  quite  pure 
•when    it   prays 
to  God. 


God's  justice  and  his  power  are  inseparable, 
and  'tis  therefore  in  vain  we  invoke  his  power 
in  an  unjust  cause.     We  must  have  our  souls 
pure  and  clean,  at  that  moment 
at  least  wherein  we  pray  to  him, 
and  purified  from  all  vicious  pas 
sions,  otherwise  we  ourselves  pre 
sent  him  the  rods  wherewith  to 
chastise  us.     Instead  of  repairing  any  thing  we 
have  done  amiss,  we  double  the  wickedness  and 
tire  offence,  when  we  offer  to  him,  to  whom  we    j 
are  to  sue  for  pardon,  an  affection  full  of  irreve 
rence  and  hatred.     Which  makes  me  not  very 
apt  to  applaud  those  whom  I  observe  to  be  so 
frequent  on  their  knees,  if  the  actions  nearest 
the  prayer  do  not  give  me  some  evidence  of 
reformation. 

Si,  nocturnus  adulter 
Tempora  Santonico  velas  adoperta  cucullo.2 

"  With  night-adulteries  disgraced  and  foul, 
Thou  shad'st  thy  guilty  forehead  with  a  cowl." 

And  the  practice  of  a  man  that  mixes  devotion 
with  an  execrable  life  seems  in  some  sort  even 
more  to  be  condemned  than  that  of  a  man  con 
formable  to  his  own  propension,  and  dissolute 
throughout :  and  for  that  reason  it  is  that  our 
church  denies  admittance  to,  and  communion 
with,  men  obstinate  and  incorrigible  in  any 
kind  of  wickedness.  We  pray 
only  by  custom,  and  for  fashion's  Praying  to 
sake ;  '  or  rather,  we  read  and  g^sike* 
pronounce  our  prayers  aloud,  biameabie. 
which  is  no  better  than  a  hypo 
critical  show  of  devotion.  And  I  am  scandalized 
to  see  a  man  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  thrice 
at  the  benedicite,  and  as  often  at  another's 
saying  grace  (and  the  more,  because  it  is  a  sign 
I  have  in  great  veneration  and  constant  use, 
even  when  I  yawn),  and  to  dedicate  all  the 
other  hours  of  the  day  to  acts  of  malice,  avarice, 
and  injustice  :  one  hour  to  God,  the  rest  to  the 
devil,  as  if  by  commutation  and  consent.  'Tis 
a  wonder  to  me  actions  so  various  in  themselves 
succeed  one  another  with  such  an  uniformity 
of  method  as  not  to  interfere  nor  suffer  any 
alteration,  even  upon  the  very  confines  and 
passes  from  the  one  to  the  other.  What  a  pro 
digious  conscience  must  that  be  that  can  be  at 
quiet  within  itself,  whilst  it  harbours  under  the 
same  roof,  with  so  agreeing  and  so  calm  a 
society,  both  the  crime  and  the  judge ! 

A  man  whose  whole  meditation  is  continually 
working  upon  nothing  but  lechery,  which  he 
knows  to  be  so  odious  to  God,  what  can  he 
say  when  he  comes  to  speak  to  him  ?  He 
reforms,  but  immediately  falls  into  a  relapse. 
If  the  object  of  the  divine  justice,  and  the  pre 
sence  of  his  maker,  did,  as  he  pretends,  strike 
and  chastise  his  soul,  how  short  soever  the  re 
pentance  might  be,  the  very  fear  of  offending 
that  infinite  majesty  would  so  often  present 
itself  to  his  imagination  that  he  would  soon 
see  liimself  master  of  those  vices  that  are  most 


Baius ;  but  the   Inquisition  took  no   notice 
2  Juvenal,  viii.  144. 


'  the  matter. 
L2 
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natural  and  habitual  in  him.  But 
What  we  must  y\  hat  shall  we  say  of  those  who 
p"a"crsfofhe  settle  their  whole'  course  of  lite 
those  who  upon  the  profit  and  emolument 

sufin  vdrjr"  ot<  sins  wiii<'h  th">' knmv  to  be 

i,al,its.  mortal  !  How  many  trades  and 

vocations  have  we  admitted  and 
countenanced  amongst  us,  whose  very  essence 
is  vicious  !  And  he  that  opening  himself  to 
me  voluntarily  told  me  that  he  had  all  his  life 
time  professed  and  practised  a  religion,  in  his 
opinion,  damnable  and  contrary  to  that  which 
he  had  in  his  heart,  only  to  preserve  his  credit 
and  the  honour  of  his  employments,  how  could 
his  courage  suffer  so  infamous  a  confession  ! 
What  can  men  say  to  the  divine  justice  upon 
this  subject!  Their  repentance  consisting  in  a 
visible  and  manifest  reformation  and  restitution, 
they  lose  the  colour  of  alleging  it  both  to  God 
and  man.  Are  they  so  impudent  as  to  sue  for 
remission  without  satisfaction  and  without  peni 
tence  .'  I  look  upon  these  as  in  the  same  con 
dition  with  the  first.:  but  the  obstinacy  is  not 
there  >o  easy  to  be  overcome.  This  contrariety 
and  volubility  ot  opinion,  so  sudden  and  violent 
as  they  pretend,  is  a  kind  of  miracle  to  me. 
They  present  us  with  the  stale  of  an  indigestible 
anxiety  and  doubtfulness  of  mind. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  fantastic  and  ridiculous 
imagination  in  those  who,  the-e  late  years  past, 
used  to  reproach  every  man  \\hom  they  knew  to 
lie  ot  any  extraordinary  parts  and  at  the  same 
time  made  profession  of  the.  Homan  Catholic 
religion,  that  it  was  but  outwardly  ;  maintain 
ing,  moreover,  to  do  him  honour,  forsooth,  that, 
whatever  he  might  pretend  to  the  contrary,  he 
could  not  but  in  his  heart  be  of  their  reformed 
opinion.  An  untoward  disease,  that  a  man 
should  be  so  rivetted  to  his  own  belief  as  to 
fancy  that  no  man  can  believe  otherwise  than 
as  he  does;  and  yet  worse  in  this,  that  they 
should  entertain  so  vicious  an  opinion  of  such 
parts  as  to  think  that  any  man  so  qualified 
should  prefer  any  present  advantage  of  fortune 
before  the  hop;'  of  eternal  happiness,  or  the 
fear  of  eternal  damnation.  They  may  believe 
me:  could  anything  have  tempted  my  youth, 
the  ambition  of  the  danger  and  difficulties  in  the 
late  commotions  had  not  been  the  least  motives 

It  is  not  without  vry  good   reason,   in  my 

opinion,  that  the  church  interdicts 

Mow,  and  by        the  promiscuous,  indiscreet,  and 

\vhom,  David's  '  .      ,         ,     ,  ' 

Psalms  ought       irreverent    use    ot    the    holy  and 
to  be  sung.  divine    Psalms,   with  which    the 

Holy  Ghost  inspired  King  David. 
We  ought  not  to  mix  God  in  our  actions  but 
•with  the  highest  reverence  and  caution.  That 
poetry  is  too  sacred  to  be  put  to  no  other  use 
than  to  exercise  the  lungs  and  to  delight  our 
ears.  It  ought  to  come  from  the  soul,  and  not 
from  the  tongue.  It  is  not  fit  that  a  'prentice 
in  his  shop,  amongst  his  vain  and  frivolous 
thoughts,  should  be  permitted  to  pass  away  his 
time,  and  divert  himself  with  such  sacred  things. 
Neither  is  it  decent  to  see  the  Holy  Bible,  the 
)  ile  of  our  worship  and  belief,  tumbled  up  and 


down  a  hall  or  a  kitchen.  They  were  formerly 
mysteries,  but  are  now  become  sports  and  re 
creations.  'Tis  a  study  too  serious  and  too 
venerable  to  be  cursorily  or  slightly  turned 
over.  The  reading  of  the  Scripture  ought  to 
be  a  temperate  and  premeditated  act,  and  to 
which  men  should  always  add  this  devout  pre 
face,  .s///-.sy////  curdit.  preparing  even  the  body  to 
so  humble  and  composed  a  gesture  and  counte 
nance  as  shall  evidence  their  veneration  and 
attention.  Neither  is  it  a  book  for  every  one 
to  handle,  but  the  study  of  select  men  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  and  whom  Almighty  God  has 
been  pleased  to  call  to  that  office  and  sacred 
function  :  the  wicked  and  ignorant  blemish  it. 
'Tis  not  a  story  to  tell,  but  a  history  to  reve 
rence,  fear,  and  adore.  Are  not  they  then 
amiisinM-  persons  who  think  they  have  rendered 
it  palpable  to  the  people  by  translating  it  into 
the  people's  tongue.'  I  )oes  the  understanding 
of  all  therein  contained  only  stick  at  words? 
Shall  I  venture  to  say,  farther,  that,  by  coming 
so  near  to  understand  a  little,  they  are  much 
wider  of  the  whole  scope  than  before  .'  A  total 
ignorance,  and  wholly  depending  upon  the 
exposition  of  other  and  qualified  persons,  was 
more  instructive  and  salutary  than  this  vain 
and  verbal  knowledge,  the  nui>e  of  temerity 
and  presumption. 

And  I  believe,  farther,  that  the-  liberty  every 
one  has  taken  to  disperse  the  -acred  Writ  into 
so  many  idioms,  carries  with  it  a  great  deal 
more  of  danger  than  utility.  The  .Jews  Ma 
honietans,  and  almost  all  others,  have  espoused 
and  revere  the  language  wherein  their  laws 
and  mysteries  were  first  conceived,  and  have 
expressly,  and  not  without  colour  of  nason, 
i  forbid  the  version  or  alteration  of  them  into 
any  other.  Are  we  assured  that  in  Biscay  and 
in  Brittany  there  are  competent  judges  enough 
of  this  affair  to  establish  this  translation  into 
their  own  language?  The  universal  church 
has  not  a  more  difficult  and  solemn  judgment 
to  make.  In  preaching  and  speaking  'tis  dif 
ferent  ;  for  here  the  interpretation  is  vague, 
unrestrained,  variable,  and  disconnected. 

One  of  our  Greek  historians  does  justly 
accuse  the  age  he  lived  in  for  that  the  secrets 
of  the  Christian  religion  were  dispersed  into 
the  hands  of  every  mechanic,  to  expound  and 
ar^ue  upon  according  to  his  own  fancy  ;  and 
that  we  ought  to  be  much  ashamed,  we  who 
by  God's  especial  favour  enjoy  the  purest 
mysteries  of  piety,  to  suffer  them  to  be  pro 
faned  by  the  ignorant  rabble  ;  considering  that 
the  Gentiles  expressly  forbade  Socrates,  1'lato, 
and  the  other  sages,  to  inquire  into,  or  so  much 
as  to  mention,  the  things  committed  only  to 


the 


jects,  are  armed  not  with  zeal,  but  with  fury  ; 
that  ?x>al  springs  from  the  divine  wisdom  and 
justice,  and  governs  itself  with  prudence  and 
moderation  ;  but  degenerates  into  hatred  and 
envy,  producing  tares  and  nettles  instead  of 
corn  ami  wine,  when  conducted  by  human 


the  priests  of  Delphos ;  saying  moreover  that 
factions  of  princes,  upon   theological  sub-     ' 
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passions.  And  it  was  truly  said  by  another, 
who,  advising  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  told 
him  that  disputes  did  not  so  much  rock  the 
schisms  of  the  church  asleep  as  it  roused  and 
animated  heresies ;  that  therefore  all  conten 
tions  and  logical  disputations  were  to  be  avoided, 
and  men  absolutely  to  acquiesce  in  the  pre 
scripts  and  formulas  of  faith  established  by  the 
ancients.  And  the  Emperor  Andronicus1  having 
overheard  some  great  men  at  high  words  in 
his  palace  with  Lapodius,  about  a  point  of  ours 
of  great  importance,  rebuked  them  severely, 
and  even  threatened  to  cause  them  to  be  thrown 
into  the  river  if  they  did  not  desist.  The  very 
women  and  children,  now-a-days,  take  upon 
them  to  school  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
men  about  the  ecclesiastical  laws :  whereas  the 
first  of  those  of  Plato  forbids  them  to  inquire 
so  much  as  into  the  reason  of  civil  laws,  which 
were  to  stand  instead  of  divine  ordinances. 
And  allowing  the  old  men  to  confer  amongst 
themselves,  or  with  the  magistrate,  about  those 
things,  he  adds,  provided  it  be  not  in  the 
presence  of  young  or  profane  persons. 

A  bishop2  has  left,  in  writing,  that,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  there  is  an  island,  by 
the  ancients  called  Dioscorides,  abundantly 
fertile  in  all  sorts  of  trees  and  fruits,  and  of 
an  exceeding  healthful  air,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  Christians,  having  churches  and 
altars  adorned  only  with  crucifixes,  without 
any  other  images  ;  great  observers  of  fasts  and 
feasts ;  exact  payers  of  their  tithes  to  the 
priest ;  and  so  chaste  that  none  of  them  is  per 
mitted  to  have  to  do  witli  more  than  one  woman 
in  his  life.  As  to  the  rest,  so  content  with 
their  condition  that,  environed  with  the  sea, 
they  know  nothing  of  navigation  ;  and  so 
simple  that  they  understand  not  one  syllable  of 
the  religion  they  profess,  and  wherein  they  are 
so  devout.  A  thing  incredible  to  such  as  do 
not  know  that  the  pagans,  who  are  so  zealous 
idolators,  know  nothing  more  of  their  gods 
than  their  bare  names  and  their  statues.  The 
ancient  beginning  of  Menalippus,  a  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  ran  thus  : 

Jupiter,  for  that  name  alone, 

Of  what  thou  art,  to  me  is  known. 

I  have  seen  also,   in  my  time,  some    men's 

writings    found     fault   with    for 

™nd's°best          bei"?   Purely  huniari   and  philo- 

by  itself.  sophical,  without  any  mixture  of 

divinity;  and  yet  he  would  not 

be  without  reason  on  his  side  who  should,  on 

the  contrary,  say  that  divine  doctrine,  as  Queen 

and  Regent  of  the  rest,  better  keeps  her  state 


1  AndronicuK  Comnenu.     See  Nicetas,   ii.  4.,   who,  how 
ever,  does  not  say  a  word  about  Lapodius. 

2  Osorius,  Bishop   of  Silves,   in  Algarves,  author   of   the 
work  entitled  de  Reims  gestis  Emmanuelis  Regis  Lusitanice. 
But  it  is  from   the   Sieur  Goulart,  his  translator,  and  not 
from  Osorius    himself,  that  Montaigne  has  quoted  what  he 
tells  us  about  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Diuacin-ides.    The 
first    edition    of    the   Essays,   published    in    1580,  contains 
nothing  upon  the  subject,  for  Goulart's  translation  did  not 
appear  till  1581    When  our  author  says  that  the  Dioscoridans 

'  were  so  chaste  that  none  of  them  were  permitted  to  have 


apart;  that  she  ought  to  be  sovereign  through 
out,  not  subsidiary  and  suffragan  ;  and  that, 
peradventure,  grammatical,  rhetorical,  and  lo 
gical  examples  may  elsewhere  be  more  suitably 
chosen,  and  also  the  arguments  for  the  stage, 
and  public  entertainments,  than  from  so  sacred 
a  matter  ;3  that  divine  reasons  are  considered 
with  greater  veneration  and  attention  when  by 
themselves,  and  in  their  own  proper  style,  than 
when  mixed  with,  and  adapted  to,  human  dis 
courses  ;  that  it  is  a  fault  much  more  often 
observed,  that  the  divines  write  too  humanly, 
than  that  the  humanists  write  not  theologically 
enough.  Philosophy,  says  St.  Chrysostom,  has 
long  been  banished  the  holy  schools  as  a  hand 
maid  altogether  useless,  and  thought  unworthy 
to  peep,  so  much  as  in  passing  by  the  door, 
into  the  sanctum  of  the  divine  doctrine  ;  the 
human  way  of  speaking  is  of  a  much  lower 
j  form,  and  ought  not  to  clothe  herself  \\iih  the 
j  dignity,  majesty,  and  authority  of  divine  elo- 
I  quence.  I  leave  him,  verbis  indisciplinatlsf  to 
talk  of  fortune,  destiny,  accident,  good,  and 
evil,  the  gods,  and  other  such  like  phrases, 
according  to  his  own  humour  ;  I,  for  my  part, 
propose  fancies  merely  human  and  my  own  ; 
bimply  as  human  fancies,  and  separately  con 
sidered,  not  as  determined  by  an  ordinance  from  ; 
heaven,  incapable  of  doubt  or  dispute  ;  matter  j 
of  opinion,  not  matter  of  faith  ;  things  which  ; 
I  discourse  of  according  to  my  own  capacity, 
I  not  what  I  believe  according  to  God  ;  alter  a 
I  laical,  not  clerical,  and  yet  always  a  very 
religious,  manner,  as  children  propose  their 
essays,  instructable,  not  instructing. 

And  it  were  as  rational    to   affirm   that   an 
edict  enjoining  all  people  but  such  as  are  public 
professors  of  divinity    to   be  very  reserved    in 
j  writing    of    religion    would   carry    with    it   a 
j  colour  of  utility  and  justice  ;  and  me,  amongst 
the  rest,  to  hold  my  prating.     I 
have  been  told  that  even  those     God's  name 

who   are   not  of  our  cfiurch   do     ought  not  to  be 

,    ,  ,          .  used  m  com- 

nevertheless,  amongst  themselves,  mon  discourse, 
expressly  forbid  the  name  of  God 
to  be  used  in  common  discourse  ;  not  so  much 
as  by  way  of  interjection,  exclamation,  assertion 
of  a  truth,  or  comparison  ;  and  I  think  them 
in  the  right.  And  upon  what  occasion  soever 
we  call  upon  God  to  accompany  and  assist  us, 
it  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greatest 
reverence  and  devotion. 

There  is,  as  I  remember,  a  passage  in  Xeno- 
phon,  where  he  tells  us  that  we 
ought  so  much  the  more  seldom     God  ought  to  be 
to  call  upon  God,  by  how  much     J^aS  Shy.^ 
it  is  hard  to  compose  our  souls  to 

to  do  with  more  than  one  woman  in  their  lives,"  he  misap 
prehends  the  meaning  of  Goulart,  who  says,  conformably  to 
the  Latin  of  Osorius  (unum  tuntum  uxorem  ducunt),  that 
they  marry  only  one  wife,  simply  indicating  that  polygamy 
was  not  permitted  among  them,  they  being  Christians.  The 
modern  name  of  this  island  is  Socotora  (in  the  Red  Sea),  a 
name  which  retains  some  vestiges  of  its  ancient  appellation. 
See  Bayle  s  Diet.,  in  the  article  Dioscorides. 

3  Plutarch,  On  Lore. 

4  "  In   vulgar  and  unhallowed  terms."     St.  August.,  De 
Ciuit.  Dei,  x.  -29.     See  note  to  c.  33. 
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such  a  degree  of  calmness,  penitency,  and 
devotion  as  it  ought  to  be  in  at  such  a 
lime,  otherwise  our  prayers  are  not  only  vain 
and  fruitless,  but  vicious  in  themselves.  "  For 
give  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us  ;" — what  do  we  mean  by 
this,  but  that  we  present  him  a  soul  free  from 
all  rancour  and  revenge?  And  yet  we  make 
nothing  of  invoking  God's  assistance  in  our 
vices,  and  inviting  him  to  our  unjust  designs. 

Qu;e,  nisi  seductis,  nequeas  committcrc  divis.1 

"  Which  only  to  the  gods  apart, 
Thou  lust  the  daring  Co  impart." 

The  covetous  man  prays  for  the  conservation  of 
his  vain  and  superfluous  riches  ;  the  ambitious 
for  victory,  and  the  conduct  of  his  fortune  ;  the 
thief  calls  (iod  to  his  ussi>tance  to  delixer  him 
from  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  obstruct 
his  wicked  designs,  or  returns  him  thanks  lor 
the  facility  he  has  met  with  in  robbing  a  poor 
peasant.  At  the  door  of  a  house  they  are 
going  to  scale,  or  break  into  by  force  of  a 
petard,  men  fall  to  prayers  for  success,  having 
their  heads  and  hopes,  full  of  cruelty,  avarice, 
and  lust. 

Hoc  igitur,  quo  tu  Jovis  aurem  impellore  tontas, 
Die  agendum  Sitaio  :    proh  Jupiter  !   o  horn:,  ciamet, 
Jupiter!   at  scse  nun  ciamet  Jupiter  ipse  '.'- 

"  This,  then,  intended  for  Jove's  piivatc  ear, 
Take  courage,  and  let  hone.-t  Stains  hear. 
Defend  us,  mi-aty  Jove  !    v,  ill  he  exclaim. 
And  will  not  Jove  cry  out  in  his  own  name  '."' 

Marguerite,  Queen  of  Navarre,  tells  of  a 
young  prince  (whom,  though  she  does  not  name, 
is  easily  enough,  by  his  great  quality,  to  be 
known),  who,  going  upon  an  amorous  assig 
nation  to  lie  with  an  advocate's  wife  of  Paris, 
his  way  thither  being  through  a  church,  lie 
never  passed  that  holy  place,  going  to,  or 
returning  from,  this  godly  exercise,  but  he 
always  kneeled  down  to  pray.  In  what  lie 
would  implore  the  divine  favour,  his  soul  being 
full  of  such  virtuous  meditations,  I  leave  others 
to  judge.  Yet  this  she  instances  for  a  testimony 
of  singular  devotion. :i  But  this  is  not  the  only 
proof  we  have  that  women  are  not  altogether 
fit  to  treat  of  theological  matters. 

A  true  prayer,  and  religious  reconciling  of 
ourselves  to  God,  cannot  enter  into  an  impure 
soul,  subjected  at  the  time  to  the  dominion  of 
Satan.  lie  who  calls  God  to  his  assistance, 
whilst  in  the  pursuit  of  vice,  does  as  if  a  cut- 
purse  should  call  a  magistrate  to  help  him,  or 
like  those  who  introduce  the  name  of  God  to 
the  attestation  of  a  lie. 

Tacito  mala  vota  susurro 
Concipimus.'1 

"  In  whispers  oft  we  guilty  prayers  do  make." 


1  Persius,  ii.  4. 

2  Ib.  ii.  21. 

3  Heptameron,    Day  3,   Novel  25,    where,    however,   the 
prince  is  represented  as  stopping  to  pray  only  on  his  return  ; 
a  discriminating  devotion. 

4  Lucan,  v.  104. 

'  "  How  great,"  sa3Ts  Seneca,  (Epist.  10.)  "  is  the  folly  of 


There  are  few  men  who  durst  publish  to  the 
world  the  prayers  they  make  to  God  :5 

Haud    cuivis  promptum   est,    murmurque,    humilesque 

susurros 
Tollere  de  templis,  et  aperto  vivcre  roto.6 

"  Few  are  there  in  the  temple's  daily  crowd 
Who  scorn  such  tricks,  and  think" and  wish  aloud." 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Pythagoreans 
would  have  them  always  public,  to  be  heard  by 
every  one,  to  the  end  they  might  not  prefer 
indecent  or  unjust  petitions,  as  he  did, 

"  Clare  cum  dixit,  Apollo  ! 

Labra  mover,  metuens  audiri:   "  pulchra  Laverna, 
Da  mihi  fallen-,  da  justuin  sanctumque  videri ; 
Nocteni  peccatis,  et  fraudibus  objice  nubem."1" 

"  Who  with  loud  voice  pronounc'd  Apollo's  name; 
15ut  when  the  following  prayers  he  preferr'd, 
Scarce  moves  his  lips  for  fear  of  being  heard. 
'  I'.eautenus  I.a\erna,  my  petition  hear; 
Lot  me  with  truth  and  sanctity  appear: 
Oh  !    gi\e  me  to  deceive,  and  \vith  a  veil 
Of  darkness  and  of  night,  my  crimes  conceal  !'  " 

Tin-  iiods  did  severely  punish  the  wicked  prayers 
of  (Kdipus  in  granting  them.  He  had  prayed 
that  his  children  might  amongst  themselves  de 
termine  the  succession  to  his  throne  by  arms  ; 
and  was  so  miserable  as  to  see  himself  taken  at 
hi-  word.  We  should  not  pray  that  all  things 
fall  out  as  our  will  would  have  them,  but  that 
our  will  should  subserve  what  is  just  and  right. 
"\Ye  seem  in  truth  to  make  use  of  our  prayers 
as  a  kind  of  gibberish,  and  as  those  do  who 
employ  holy  words  in  sorceries  and  magical 
operations  ;  and  as  if  we  made  account  the 
benefit  we  are  to  reap  from  them  depended 
upon  the  contexture,  sound,  and  jingle  of 
words,  or  upon  the  composing  of  the  counte 
nance.  For  having  the  soul  contaminated  with 
concupiscence,  not  touched  with  repentance, 
or  comforted  by  any  late  reconciliation  with 
Almighty  (iod/  we  go  to  present  him  such 
words  as  the  memory  suggests  to  the  tongue, 
and  hope  thence  to  obtain  the  remission  of 
our  sins.  There  is  nothing  so  easy,  so  gentle, 
and  so  favourable,  as  the  divine  law  :  she  calls 
and  invites  us  to  her,  guilty  and  abominable 
as  we  are  ;  extends  her  arms,  and  receives  us 
into  her  bosom,  foul  and  polluted  as  we  at 
present  are,  and  are  for  the  future  to  be.  But 
then,  in  return,  we  are  to  look  upon  her  with 
a  pleased  eye,  we  are  to  receive  this  pardon 
with  gratitude  and  submission,  and,  for  that 
instant  at  least  wherein  we  address  ourselves  to 
her,  to  have  the  soul  angry  with  its  faults,  and 
at  defiance  with  those  passions  that  seduced 
her  to  olfend.  Neither  the  gods  nor  good 
men  (says  Plato8)  will  accept  the  present  of  a 
wicked  man. 


mankind !  they  whisper  the  most  execrable  prayers  to  the 
Gods,  and  if  any  mortal  lend  an  ear  they  are  silent  for  fear 
men  should  know  what  they  mutter  to  the  Deity." 

6  Persius,  ii.  6. 

7'Horace,  Ep.  i.  16.  5Q. 

8  Laws,  iv. 
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Immunis  arara  si  tetigit  manus, 
Non  sumptuosa  blandior  hostia, 
Mollivit  aversos  Penates, 
Farre  pio,  et  saliente  mica.' 

:  The  pious  off' ring  of  a  piece  of  bread , 
If  by  pure  hands  upon  the  altar  laid, 
Than  costly  hecatombs  will  better  please 
Th'  offended  gods,  and  their  just  wrath  appease." 


CHAPTER    LVII. 


I  CANNOT  approve  of  the  proportion  we  settle 
upon  ourselves,  and  the  space  we 
AgeofCato         anot  to  the  duration  of  life;   I 
h£Se£  see    that    the   sages   contract   it 

very  much,  in  comparison  of  the 
common  opinion.  "  What,"  said  the  younger 
Cato  to  those  who  would  stay  his  hand  from 
killing  himself,  "  am  I  now  of  an  age  to  be 
reproached  that  I  go  out  of  the  world  too 
soon  ?"  And  yet  he  was  but  eight  and  forty 
years  old.2  He  thought  that  to  be  a  mature 
and  competent  age,  considering  how  few  arrive 
to  it.  And  such  as,  soothing  their  thoughts 
with  what  they  call  the  course  of  nature,  pro 
mise  to  themselves  some  years  beyond  it,  might 
have  some  reason  to  do  so,  could' they  be  privi 
leged  from  the  infinite  number  of  accidents  to 
which  they  are  by  natural  subjection  exposed, 
and  which  may  at  any  moment  interrupt  this 
natural  course  they  look  forward  to.  What  an 
idle  conceit  it  is  to  expect  to  die  of  a  decay  of 
strength,  which  is  the  last  effect  of  the  extremes! 
age,  and  to  propose  to  ourselves  no  shorter 
lease  of  life  than  that,  considering  it  is  a  kind 
of  death  of  all  others  the  most  rare,  and  very 
hardly  seen?  We  call  that  only  a  natural 
death,  as  if  it  were  contrary  to  nature,  to  see  a 
man  break  his  neck  with  a  fall,  be  drowned  in 
shipwreck,  or  snatched  away  with  a  pleurisy 
or  the  plague,  and  as  if  our  ordinary  condition 
of  life  did  not  expose  us  to  these  and  many 
more  inconveniences.  Let  us  no  more  flatter 
ourselves  with  these  fine-sounding  words :  we 
ought  rather  to  call  that  natural  which  is 
common  and  universal. 

To  die  of  old  age  is  a  death  rare,  extraordi 
nary,  and  singular,  and  therefore 
To  die  of  old  So  much  less  natural  than  the 
KSTald  others.  "Tis  the  last  and  ex- 
extraordinary.  tremest  sort  ot  dying,  and  the 
more  remote  the  less  to  be  hoped 
for.  It  is  indeed  the  boundary  of  life,  beyond 
which  we  are  not  to  pass :  which  the  law  of 
nature  has  pitched  for  a  limit  not  to  be  ex 
ceeded.  But  to  last  till  then  is  withal  a  privi 
lege  she  is  rarely  seen  to  give  us.  'Tis  a  lease 
she  only  signs  by  particular  favour,  it  may  be, 
to  one  only,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  ages ; 
and  then  with  a  pass  to  boot,  to  carry  him 


1  Horace,  Od.  iii.  23.  17. 

2  Plutarch,  in  vita,  c.  20. 

3  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  12. 


through  all  the  traverses  and  difficulties  she  has 
strewed  in  the  way  of  this  long  career.  And 
therefore  my  opinion  is  that  when  once  forty 
years  old,  we  should  consider  it  as  an  age  to 
which  very  few  arrive  :  for,  seeing  that  men  do 
not  usually  proceed  so  far,  it  is  a  sign  that  we 
are  pretty  well  advanced  ;  and  since  we  have 
exceeded  the  ordinary  bounds,  which  make  the 
just  measure  of  life,  we  ought  not  to  expect  to 
go  much  farther.  Having  escaped  so  many 
precipices  of  death,  whereinto  we  have  seen 
so  many  other  men  fall,  we  should  acknow 
ledge  that  so  extraordinary  a  fortune  as  that 
which  has  hitherto  rescued  us  from  those  im 
minent  perils,  and  kept  us  alive  beyond  the 
ordinary  term  of  living,  is  not  likely  to  continue 
long. 

'Tis  a  fault  in  our  very  laws  to  contain  this 
error,  that  a  man  is  not  capable 
of   managing  his   estate    till   he     The  defect  of 
be   five  and   twenty  years   old,     the  laws»  iu 
whereas  he  will  have  much  ado     {!^e  ingjifeSO 
to    manage     his    life     so    long,     before  they 
Augustus  cut  off  five  years  from     the^ma'naV0 
the  ancient  Roman  standard,  and     ment  of  their 
declared  that  to  be  thirty  years     estates. 
old  was  sufficient  for  a  judge.3 
Servius  Tullius  relieved  the  knights  of  above 
seven  and  forty  years  of  age  from  the  fatigues 
of  war  ;4  Augustus  dismissed  them  at  forty-five. 
Though  methinks  men  should  hardly  be  sent  to 
the  fire-side  till  five  and  fifty,  or  sixty  years  of 
age.     I  should  be  of  opinion  that  our  employ 
ment  should  be  as  long  as  possible  extended 
for  the  public  good  :  I  find  the  fault  on  the 
other  side,  that  they  do  not  employ  us  early 
enough.     This  emperor  was  arbiter  of  the  whole 
world  at  nineteen,  and  yet  would  have  a  man 
to  be  thirty  before  he  could  decide  a  dispute 


For  my  part  I  believe  our  souls  are  adult  at 
twenty  as  much  as  they  are  ever 
like  to  be,  and  as  capable  then     s°uis  adult  at 
as  ever.     A  soul  that  has  not  by     oF TgJ. year 
that  time  given  evident  earnest 
of  its  force  and  virtue  will  never  after  come  to 
proof.     Natural  parts  and  excellences  produce 
what  they  have  of  vigorous  and  fine  within 
that  term,  or  never  : 

Si  1'espine  nou  picque  quand  nai, 
A  pene  que  picque  jamai,3 

as  they  say  in  Dauphiny.     Of  all  the  great 
human   actions  I  ever  heard  or 
read   of,  of  what   sort  soever,  I     ^JJiXVthe 
have   observed,   both   in   former    f^eai  actions6 
ages   and   our    own,   more    per 
formed  before  thirty  than  after ;  and  oft-times 
in  the  lives  of  the  same  nlen.     May  I  not  con 
fidently  instance  in  those  of  Hannibal  and  his 
great  competitor  Scipio  ?     The  better  half  of 
their  lives  they  lived  upon  the  glory  they  had 


4  Aulus  Gellius,  x.  28. 

"   "  If  the  thorn  pricks  not  when  it  first  shoots,  it  hardly 
•  1 1  - .  .. 1 1  > t 


ever  will  at  all. 
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acquired  in  their  youth  ;  great  men  after,  'tis 
true,  in  comparison  of  others,  but  by  no  means 
in  comparison  of  themselves.  As  to  myself,  I 
ara  certain  that  since  that  age  both  my  un 
derstanding  and  my  constitution  have  rather 
decayed  than  improved,  retired  rather  than 
advanced.  'Tis  possible  that  with  those  who 
make  the  best  use  of  their  time  knowledge  and 
experience  may  grow  up  and  increase  with 
their  years  ;  but  the  vivacity,  quickness,  steadi 
ness,  and  other  qualities,  more  our  own,  of 
much  greater  importance,  and  much  more 
essential,  languish  and  decay. 

Ubi  jam  validis  quassatum  cst  viribus  ;evi 
Corpus,  et  obtusis  cecidcrunt  viribus  artus, 
Claudicat  ingenium,  delirat  linguaque,  mensque.1 

"  When  once  the  body's  shaken  by  time's  rage, 
The  blood  and  vigour  ebbing  into  aire, 
No  more  the  mind  its  former  strength  displays, 
But  every  sense  and  faculty  decays." 


Sometimes  the  body  first  submits  to  age,  some 
times   the  soul ;  and  I  have  seen  men  enough 
who  had  got  a  weakness  in  their  brains  before    j 
either  in  their  legs  or  stomach  :   and  by  how    J 
much  the  more  it  is  a  disease  of  no  great  pain    ! 
to  the  infected  party,  and  of  obscure  symptoms, 
so  much  greater  the  danger  is. 

And  for  this  reason  it  is  that  I  complain  of 
our  laws  ;   not  that  they  keep   us  too   long  to 
our   work,   but   that   they  set  us  to   work  too 
late.       Methinks,    considering    the    frailty    of  ' 
life,    and     the     many    natural     and    ordinary 
wrecks    to    which    it    is    exposed,    we    should    • 
not  give  so  lar^e  a   portion  of  it  to  idleness,    : 
either   in    childhood    or   in    apprenticeship    to 
the  world. 


Lucret.,  i'ii.  4.V2. 


THE    SECOND    BOOK. 


CHAPTER    I. 

OF    THE     INCONSISTENCY    OF    OUR    ACTIONS. 

THOSE  who  make  it  their  business  to  observe 
human  actions  never  find  themselves  so  much 
puzzled  in  any  thing  as  how  to  reconcile  and  set 
them  before  the  world  in  a  self-consistent  light 
and  reputation;  for  they  are  generally  such 
strange  contradictions  in  themselves  that  it 
seems  almost  impossible  they  should  proceed 
from  one  and  the  same  person.  One  while  we  find 
young  Marius  the  son  of  Mars,  and  another  time 
the  son  of  Venus.1  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth, 
it  is  said,  crept  into  the  papal  throne  like  a  fox, 
reigned  like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog.  And 
who  could  believe  it  to  be  the  same  Nero,  that 
perfect  image  of  all  cruelty,  who,  in  the  begin 
ning  of  his  reign,  having  the  sentence  of  a 
condemned  man  brought  to  him  to  sign,  cried 
out,  "  O,  that  I  had  never  been  taught  to 
write  !"2  So  much  it  went  to  his  heart  to  con 
demn  a  man  to  death.  The  history  of  every 
nation  is  so  full  of  such  examples,  and  all  men 
are  able  to  produce  so  many  to  themselves, 
either  from  their  own  conduct  or  observation, 
that  l  often  wonder  to  see  men  of 
sense  give  themselves  the  trouble 
°^  sortin»  tuese  pieces,  and  en 
deavouring  to  reconcile  such  con 
tradictions  ;  especially  when  irresolution  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  most  common  and  manifest  vice 
of  our  nature  ;  witness  the  famous  verse  of  the 
comedian  Publius  : 

Malum  consiliura  est,  quod  mutari  non  potest.3 
"  That  counsel's  bad  that  will  admit  no  change." 


i   Plutarch,  in  ritu. 

1  Seneca,  De  dementia. 


irresolution 
the  most  com- 

nature  °e  Of  OUr 


The  difficulty 
of  determining 
the    characters 
of  men  in  ge 
neral. 


There  seems  indeed  some  possibility  of  form 
ing  a  judgment  of  a  man  from  the  habitual 
features  of  his  life,  but,  considering  the  natural 
instability  of  our  manners  and 
opinions,  I  have  often  thought 
even  the  best  authors  a  little 
mistaken  in  so  obstinately  endea- 
\ouri]i!f  to  mould  us  into  any 
consistent  and  solid  contexture. 
They  choose  some  general  air,  and  according  to 
that  arrange'  and  interpret  all  the  actions  of  a 
man,  of  which,  if  some  be  so  stiff  and  stubborn 
that  they  cannot  bend  or  turn  them  to  any 
uniformity  to  the  rest,  they  then,  without  fur 
ther  ceremony,  impute  them  to  dissimulation. 
Augustus  has,  nevertheless,  escaped  those  gen 
tlemen  ;  for  there  was  in  him  so  apparent,  so 
sudden,  and  so  continued  a  variety  of  action, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  that  he 
has  slipt  away  clear  from  the  boldest  judges. 
For  my  part,  I  am  with  much  more  difficulty 
induced  to  believe  in  a  man's  consistency  than 
in  any  other  virtue  in  him  ;  while  there  is  no 
thing  I  so  readily  believe  as  his  inconsistency  : 
and  whoso  will  meditate  upon  the  matter  closely 
and  abstractedly  will  agree  with  me.  Out  of 
all  antiquity  'twould  be  difficult  to  produce  a 
dozen  men  who  have  formed  their  lives  to  one 
certain  and  fixed  course,  which  is  the  principal 
design  of  wisdom  ;  for,  says  one  of  the  ancients,4 
to  comprise  it  all  in  one  word,  and  to  contract 
all  the  rules  of  human  life  into  one,  "  It  is  to 
will,  and  not  to  will,  always  the  same  thing  :  I 
shall  not  descend,"  continues  he,  "  to  add,  pro 
vided  the  will  be  just,  for,  if  it  be  not  so,  it  is 


3  Ex  1'iihlii  mimis..  Apud.  Aul.  (Jell.  svii.  14. 

4  Senec;i,  Kjri.st.  '20. 
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impossible  it  should  be  always  one."  I  have, 
indeed,  formerly  learnt  that  vice  is  nothing  but 
irregularity  and  want  of  measure,  and  therefore 
'tis  impossible  to  fix  consistency  to  it.  'Tis  a 
saying  of  Demosthenes,1  "  that  the  beginning 
of  all  virtue  is  consultation  and  deliberation  ; 
the  end  and  perfection,  consistency."  If,  by  rea 
son,  we  were  to  resolve  on  anv  certain  course, 
we  should  pitch  upon  the  best,  but  nobody  has 
thought  of  it : 

Quod  petiit,  spernit ;  repetit,  quod  nuper  omisit ; 
.(Estuat,  et  vitte  disconvenit  ordine  toto.2 

"  He  now  despises  what  he  late  did  crave, 
And  what  he  last  neglected  now  would  have : 
He  fluctuates,  and  flies  from  that  to  this, 
And  his  whole  life  a  contradiction  is." 

Our  ordinary  practice  is  to  follow  the  incli 
nations  of  our  appetite,  which  way  soever  they 
The  inconsist-  guide  ™>  whether  to  the  right 
ency  of  our  or  to  the  leit,  upwards  or  down- 
conduct,  on  wards,  just  according  as  we  are 
ied<  wafted  by  the  breath  of  occasion. 
We  never  meditate  what  we  would  have  till  the 
instant  we  have  a  mind  to  it ;  and  change  like 
that  little  creature  which  takes  its  colour  from 
what  it  is  laid  upon.  What  we  but  just  now 
proposed  to  ourselves,  we  immediately  alter, 
and  presently  return  to  it  again  ;  'tis  nothing 
but  shifting  and  inconstancy  : 

Ducimur,  ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum.3 
"  Like  tops  with  leathern  thongs  we're  whipped  about." 

We  do  not  go,  we  are  driven  ;  like  things  that 
float,  now  leisurely,  then  with  violence,  accord 
ing  to  the  gentleness  or  fierceness  of  the  current ; 

Nonne  vidcmus, 

Quid  sibi  quisque  velit  nescire,  et  quterere  semper  ; 
Commutare  locum,  quasi  onus  deponere  possit  ?4 

"  Day  after  day  we  see  men  toil  to  find 
Some  secret  solace  to  an  anxious  mind, 
Shifting  from  place  to  place,  if  here  or  there 
They  might  set  down  the  burthen  of  their  care." 

Every  day  produces  a  new  whim,  and  our  hu 
mours  keep  motion  with  time  : 

Tales  sunt  hominum  mentes,  quali  pater  ipse 
Jupiter  auctiferas  lustravit  lumine  terras.5 

"  Such  are  the  motions  of  th'  inconstant  soul, 
As  are  the  days  and  weather  fair  or  foul." 

We  fluctuate  betwixt  various  notions ;  we 
will  nothing  freely,  nothing  absolutely,  nothing 
constantly.6  In  any  one  that  has  prescribed 
and  laid  down  determinate  rules  and  laws  to 
himself  for  his  own  conduct,  we  should  perceive 
an  equality  of  manners,  an  order,  and  an  infal 
lible  relation  of  one  thing  or  action  to  another, 
shine  through  his  whole  life  ( Empedocles7  ob 
served  this  contradiction  in  the  Agregentines, 


1  In  the  Funeral  Oration,  attributed    to  Demosthenes,  on 
the  warriors  slain  at  Cheronoca. 

2  Horace,  Epist.  i.  i.  Q8. 

3  Horace,  Salt.  ii.  7,  82.  *  Lucret.  iii.  1070. 

5  These  two  verses,  preserved  by  St.  Augustin  (de  Civit. 
Dei.  v.  8),  are  a  translation  by  Cicero  from  the  Odyssey, 
xviii.  135.  He  is  supposed  to  have  quoted  them  in  his 
Academics,  in  reference  to  what  Aristotle  says  of  the  Human 


that  gave  themselves  up  to  delights  as  if  every 
day  was  to  be  their  last,  and  built  as  if  they 
were  to  live  for  ever)  ;  and  a  judgment  would 
not  then  be  hard  to  make.  And  this  is  shown 
in  the  younger  Cato  :  he  who  has  touched  one 
note,  has  touched  all.  'Tis  a  harmony  of  very 
agreeing  sounds,  that  cannot  jar.  But  with  us 
'tis  quite  contrary,  every  particular  action  re 
quires  a  particular  judgment.  The  surest  way, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  take  our  measures 
from  the  nearest  allied  circumstances,  without 
engaging  in  a  longer  inquisition,  or  without 
concluding  any  other  consequence. 

I  was  told,  in  the  civil  disorders  of  our  un 
happy  kingdom,  that  a  maid-servant,  hard  by 
the  place  where  I  then  was,  had  thrown  herself 
out  of  a  window  to  avoid  being  forced  by  a 
ragamuffin  soldier  that  was  quartered  in  the 
house.  She  was  not  killed  by  the  fall,  and 
therefore,  redoubling  her  attempt,  would  have 
cut  her  own  throat,  but  was  hindered  ;  though 
not  before  she  had  wounded  herself  dangerously. 
She  herself  confessed  that  the  soldier  had  not  as 
yet  importuned  her  otherwise  than  by  courtship, 
solicitation,  and  presents ;  but  that  she  was 
afraid  that  in  the  end  he  would  have  proceeded 
to  violence :  all  which  she  delivered  with  such 
a  countenance  and  language,  and  withal  em- 
brued  in  her  own  blood,  the  testimony  of 
her  virtue,  that  she  appeared  quite  another 
Lucretia ;  and  yet  I  have  since  been  well 
assured  that,  both  before  and  after,  she  was  no 
very  difficult  piece.  As  in  the  tale,- — •"  Be  as 
handsome  a  man,  and  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  ,, 
you  will,  never  build  too  much  upon  your  mis- 
tress's  inviolable  chastity ;  for,  having  been 
repulsed  by  her,  you  do  not  know  but  she  may 
have  a  much  better  stomach  to  your  groom."8 

Antigonus,  having  taken  one  of  his  soldiers 
into  a  degree  of  favour  and  esteem  for  his  vir 
tue  and  valour,  gave  his  physicians  strict  charge 
to  cure  him  of  an  inward  distemper  which  had 
a  long  time  tormented  him  ;  and  observing  that 
after  his  cure  he  went  much  more  coldly  to 
work  than  before,  he  asked  him  what  had  so 
altered  and  cowed  him  ?  "You,  yourself,  sir," 
replied  the  other,  "  by  having  eased  me  of  the 
pains  that  made  me  weary  of  my  life."9  One  of 
Lucullus's  soldiers  having  been  rifled  by  the 
enemy,  performed  a  brave  exploit  against  him 
by  way  of  revenge,  by  which  he  recovered  his 
loss  and  more.  Lucullus,  who  from  that  action 
had  concived  a  very  advantageous  opinion  of 
the  man,  endeavoured,  with  all  the  persuasions 
and  fine  promises  he  could  think  of, 

Verbis,  qute  timido  quoque  possent  addere  mentem,10 
"  With  words  that  might  a  coward's  heart  inspire,'' 


Soul-,  by  which   author  also  these  verses  are  quoted  in  his 
treatise  On  the  Soul,  iii.  3. 

6  Seneca,  Epist.  52. 

7  Diog.  Laertius,  in  vita.    ^Elian  attributes  the  remark  to 
Plato,  Var.  Hist.  xii.  29. 

8  The  Host's  Tale,  in  Ariosto. 

9  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pelopidtm,  c.  1. 

10  Horace,  Epist.  ii.  2,  36. 
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to  engage  him  in  an  enterprise  of  danger ;  but 
"  No,"  said  the  fellow ;  "  employ  some  mi 
serable  devil  that  has  lost  all  his  money." 

Quantumvis  rusticus,  ibit, 
Ibit  eo,  quo  vis,  qui  zonam  perdidit,  inquit.1 

"  An't  please  you,  captain,  let  another  trudcre  it, 
The  man  may  venture  who  has  lost  his  budget," 

and  flatly  refused  to  go. 

When  we  read  that  Mahomet  having  furiously 
reprimanded  Chasan,  Aga  of  the  Janisaries, 
who  seeing  the  Hungarians  break  into  his  bat 
talion,  had  behaved  himself  very  ill  in  the 
bu.-iness,  and  that  Cliasan,  in-tead  of  any  other 
answer,  rushed  furiously,  alone,  with  his  •«<•!- 
mitar  in  his  hand,  into  the  first  body  of  the 
enemy,  where  he  was  presently  cut  to  pieces, 
we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  as  so  much  a 
generous  design  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
reproach  of  cowardice  us  a  change  of  mind  ; 
not  so  much  natural  valour  as  sudden  vexation. 
The  man  you  see  to-day  so  adventurous  and 
brave,  you  must  not  think  it  >trange  to  find  him 
as  great  a  poltroon  to-morrow  :  anger,  ne 
cessity,  company,  wine,  or  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  may  have  roused  his  spirits  ;  this  is  no 
valour  formed  and  established  by  meditation  ; 
but  accidentally  created  by  those  circumstances, 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if  by  contrary 
circumstances,  it  appears  quite  another  thing. 
These  supple  variations  and  contradictions  in 
us  have  given  some  people  occasion  to  believe 
that  man  has  two  souls  ;  others  two  distinct 
powers  which  always  accompany  and  incline 
us,  one  towards  good,  and  the  other  towards 
evil,  according  to  its  own  nature  and  pro- 
pension  ;  so  sudden  a  variety  of  inclination  not 
being  to  be  imagined  to  flow  from  one  and  the 
same  fountain. 

For  my  part,  I  must  own  that  the  puff  of 
every  accident  not  only  carries  me  along  with 
it,  according  to  its  own  proclivity,  but  that 
moreover  I  discompose  and  trouble  myself  by 
the  instability  of  my  own  posture  ;  and  whoever 
will  look  narrowly  into  his  own  breast  will 
hardly  find  himself  twice  in  the  same  condition. 
I  give  my  soul  sometimes  one  face,  and  some 
times  another,  according  to  the  side  I  turn  her 
to.  If  I  speak  variously  of  myself,  it  is  because 
I  consider  myself  variously.  All  contrarieties 
are  there  to  be  found  in  one  corner  or  another, 
or  after  one  manner  or  another.  Bashful, 
insolent ;  chaste,  lustful  ;  talkative,  silent ; 
laborious,  delicate  ;  ingenious,  heavy  ;  melan 
cholic,  pleasant ;  lying,  sincere ;  learned, 
ignorant ;  liberal,  covetous,  and  prodigal  ;  I 
find  all  this  in  myself,  more  or  less,  according 
as  I  turn  myself  about ;  and  whoever  will  sift 
himself  to  the  bottom  will  be  conscious,  even 
by  his  own  judgment,  of  this  volubility  and 
discordance.  I  hav^  nothing  to  say  of  myself 
entirely,  simply,  and  solidly,  without  mixture 


1    Horace,  Epist.  ii.  2   3p.  2  Tusc.  Quccs.  ii.  27. 

3  tn  the  edition  of  15«3,  corrected  by  the  Author,  the  fol- 


and  confusion,  nor,  in  a  word  ;  distinguo  is  the 
universal  part  of  my  logic. 

Though  I  always  intend    to   speak  well  of 
the    good,  and    rather    interpret 

i  ii-  A  pood  action 

in  a  good  sense  such  things  as  to  be  judged  of 
may  be  so,  yet  such  is  the  by  the inten- 
strangeness  of  our  condition  that  tlon  unly< 
we  are  -ometimes  pushed  on  to  do  well,  even 
by  vice  itself,  if  well  doing  were  not  judged  by 
the  intention  only.  One  gallant  action,  there 
fore,  ought  not  to  conclude  a  man  valiant;  if 
a  man  was  brave  indeed,  he  would  be  always 
M>,  and  upon  all  ocea.-ions.  If  it  were  a  habit 
of  virtue,  and  not,  a  sally,  it  would  render  a 
man  equally  resolute  in  all  accidents  ;  the  same 
alone  as  in  company,  the  same  in  lists  as  in 
battles;  for,  let  people  siy  what  they  please, 
there  is  not  one  valour  for  the  street,  and 
another  for  the  field.  lie  would  bear  a  r-ick- 
ne>s  in  his  bed  as  bravely  as  a  wound  in  the, 
trenches,  and  no  more  fear  death  in  his  own 
house  than  at  an  a.-sault.  We  should  not  then 
see  the  same  man  charge  into  a  breach  \\ith  a 
brave  assurance,  and  afterwards  torment  him 
self,  and  whine  like  a  woman,  for  the  loss  of  a 
law-suit,  or  the  death  of  a  child.  When  being 
a  coward  in  arms,  he  is  firm  under  poverty  ; 
when  he  starts  at  the  si(j;ht  of  a  barber's  razor, 
but  rushes  fearless  among  the  ss\ords  of  the 
enemy,  the  action  is  commendable,  not  the  man. 
Many  ot  the  (J reeks  says  ('icero,  cannot  en 
dure  the  sj<_i-ht  of  an  enemy,  and  yet  are  cou 
rageous  in  sickness  |  the  Cimbrians  and  Celti- 
berians  quite  the  contrary.  Xilill  cii'ini  potcst 
f'.w  CEqiiabilC)  <]ii<><l  nan  a  ccrfa  rti/imic  pro- 
icixcalnr.-  "  Nothing  can  be  uniform  that 
does  not  proceed  from  solid  rea-on."  No  valour 
could  be  more  extreme  in  its  kind  than  that  of 
Alexander  ;  but  it  was  but  one  kind  ;  nor  was 
that  kind  full  enough  throughout,  or  universal. 
As  peerless  as  it  was,  it  had  yet  some  blemishes; 
and  of  this  his  being  so  often  at  his  wits'  end 
upon  every  light  suspicion  of  his  captains  con 
spiring  against  his  life,  and  the  behaving 
i  himself  in  such  enquiries  with  so  much  vehe- 
i  mency  and  injustice,  and  with  a  fear  that  sub 
verted  his  natural  reason,  is  one  striking  in 
stance.  The  superstition  also  with  which  he  was 
!  so  much  tainted  carries  along  with  it  some  image 
I  of  pusillanimity  ;  and  the  excess  of  his  peni- 
I  tence  for  the  murder  of  Cly  tus  is  likewise  another 
testimony  of  the  unevenness  of  his  courage. — 
All  we  do  is  a  mere  cento,  as  a  man  may  say, 


of  odds  and  ends,'1  and  we  would  acquire  honour 
by  a  false  title.      Virtue  will   nol 
but  for  herself;  and,  if  we  some- 


quire 
be  f 


followed 


times  borrow  her  mask  for  some     Virtue  only  to 

be  c 

>\vn  sake. 


|  other  occasion,  she  presently  pulls     |j  C0ourted  for 


\  it  off  again.     'Tis  a  strong  and 

lively  tincture,  which,  when  the  soul  has  once 
j  thoroughly  imbibed  it,  will  not  out  again  but 

with  the  piece.     And  therefore  to  make  a  right 


lowing  passage  is  inserted: — "  Voluptatem  contemnant ;  in 
dolore  sunt  molles  ;  gloriatu  negligunt ;  frauguntur  iulami&." 
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judgment  of  a  man,  we  are  long  and  very 
observingly  to  follow  his  trace.  If  consistency 
does  not  there  stand  firm  upon  her  own  proper 
base,  Cui  vivendi  via  considerata  atque  pro~ 
visa  est  ;l  "  If  the  course  of  life  is  not  plainly 
marked  out;"  if  the  variety  of  occurrences 
makes  him  to  alter  his  pace  (his  path  I  mean, 
for  the  pace  may  be  faster  or  slower),  let  him 
go ;  such  a  one  runs  before  the  wind,  a  vau  le 
vent,  as  the  Talbot  motto  has  it. 

'Tis  no  wonder,  says  one  of  the  ancients,2 
that  chance  has  so  great  a  dominion  over  us, 
since  it  is  by  chance  we  live.  It  is  not  possible 
for  any  one  who  has  not  designed  his  life  for 
some  certain  end  to  dispose  of  particular 
actions.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  fit  the 
pieces  together  who  has  not  the  whole  form 
already  contrived  in  his  imagination.  To  what 
use  are  colours  to  him,  or  to  what  end  should 
he  provide  them,  that  knows  not  what  he  is  to 
paint  ?  No  one  lays  down  a  certain  plan  of 
life  ;  we  only  deliberate  it  by  pieces.  The 
archer  ought  first  to  know  at  what  he  is  to  aim, 
and  then  accommodate  his  arm,  bow,  string, 
shaft,  and  motion  to  it.  Our  opinions  deviate 
and  wander,  because  not  levelled  to  any  deter 
minate  end.  No  wind  serves  him  who  has  no 
destined  port.  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  judg 
ment  given  by  one  in  the  behalf  of  Sophocles,3 
who  concluded  him  capable  of  the  management 
of  domestic  affairs,  against  the  accusation  of 
his  son,  from  having  seen  one  of  his  tragedies. 

Neither  do  I  think  the  conjecture  of  the 
Parians,  sent  to  regulate  the  Milesians,  suf 
ficient  for  such  a  consequence  as  they  drew 
from  it.  Coming  to  visit  the  island,  they  took 
notice  of  such  grounds  as  were  best  cultivated, 
and  such  country  houses  as  were  best  governed  ; 
and  having  taken  the  names  of  the  owners, 
when  they  had  assembled  the  citizens,  they 
appointed  those  farmers  for  the  new  governors 
and  magistrates,  concluding  that  they  who  had 
been  so  provident  in  their  own  private  concerns 
would  be  so  of  the  public  too.4  We  are  all 
unformed  lumps,  and  of  so  various  a  contexture 
that  every  moment  every  piece  plays  its  own 
game,  and  there  is  as  much  difference  betwixt 
us  and  ourselves  as  betwixt  us  and  others. 
Magnam  rein  puta  unum  hominem  agere.b — 
"  'Tis  a  great  matter  to  be  always  the  same 
man."  Since  ambition  can  teach  men  valour, 
temperance,  and  liberality,  and  even  justice ; 
seeing  that  avarice  can  inspire  a  shop-boy,  bred 
and  nursed  up  in  obscurity  and  ease,  with  cou 
rage  enough  to  expose  himself,  far  from  the 
fire-side,  to  the  mercy  of  the  angry  waves,  in 
a  frail  boat ;  that,  further,  she  can  teach  dis 
cretion  and  prudence  ;  and  that  even  Venus  can 
infuse  boldness  and  resolution  into  boys  under 
the  discipline  of  the  rod,  and  inflame  the  hearts 


1  Cicero,  Paradox.,  v.  i. 

2  Senec.  Epist.  71. 

3  Cicero,  De  Senectute,  c.  7. 

4  Herod,  v.  29. 


of  tender  virgins  not  out  of  leading-strings, 
with  masculine  courage  ; 

H'ac  duce,  custodes  furtim  transgressa  jacentes, 
Ad  juvenem  tenebris  sola  puella  venit  ;6 

"  With  Venus'  aid,  while  sleep  the  guard  disarms, 
She  stole  by  night  to  her  young  lover's  arms  ;" 

'tis  not  sound  understanding  to  judge  us 
simply  by  our  outward  action  ;  we  must  pene 
trate  the  very  soul,  and  there  discover  by  what 
springs  the  motion  is  guided  ;  but  that  being  a 
high  and  hazardous  undertaking,  I  could  wish 
that  fewer  would  attempt  it. 


CHAPTER    II. 

OF    DRUNKENNESS. 

THE  world  is  nothing  but  variety  and  dis 
proportion  :    vices  are  all  alike. 

T  , , .      ,,  There  are  some 

as  they  are  vices,  and  tis  thus,     vices  more 
perhaps,    the    Stoics    understand     enormous  than 
it ;    but,  though  they  are  equally     others- 
vices,  yet  they  are  not  all  equal  vices  ;  and  that 
he  who  has  transgressed  the  bounds  by  a  hun 
dred  paces, 

Quos  ultra,  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum,7 
"  Whence  we  cannot  deviate  without  going  wrong," 

should  not  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  he 
who  has  transgressed  them  but  ten,  is  not  to 
be  believed  ;  or  that  sacrilege  is  not  worse  than 
stealing  a  cabbage : 

Nee  vincit  ratio  hoc,  tantumdem  ut  peccet,  idemque, 

Qui  teneros  caules  alieni  fregerit  horti, 

Et  qui  nocturnus  divum  sacra  legerit.8 

"  Nor  seems  it  reason  he  as  much  should  sin 
That  steals  a  cabbage  plant,  as  he  who  in 
The  dead  of  night  a  temple  breaks,  and  brings 
Away  from  thence  the  consecrated  things." 

There  is  in  this  as  great  diversity  as  in  anything 
whatever.      The  confounding  of    The  con_ 
the  order  and  measure  of  sins  is     founding  of 
dangerous  :    murderers,    traitors,     sins  is  a  dan- 
and     tyrants    gain     too     much     g^ro us  thing, 
therein ;    it    is    not    reasonable    they    should 
solace  their  consciences,  because  another  man  is 
idle  or  lascivious,  or  less  assiduous  at  his  de 
votion   than  he  ought  to  be.     Every  one  lays 
weight  upon   the  sins  of  his  companions,  and 
lightens  his  own.      In  my  opinion,  our  very 
instructors  themselves  range  them  very  ill.     As 
Socrates  said,  that  the  principal  office  of  wis 
dom  was  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  we,  the 
best  of  whom  are  always  vicious,  ought  also  to 
say  of  knowledge  that  it  is  to  distinguish  be 
twixt  vice  and  vice,  without  which,  and  that 
very  exactly  performed  too,   the  virtuous  and 
the  wicked  will   remain   confounded  and  un- 
distinguishable. 


5  Senec.  Epist.  120. 

6  Tibullus,  ii.  1.  71. 
?  Horace,  i.  1.  107. 
8  Id.  ib.  3.  115. 
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Now  among  the  rest,  drunkenness  seems  to 

me  to  be  a  gross  and  brutish  vice.  The  soul  has 

more  to  do   in   all  the  rest,  and 

Drunkenness  a     there   are  some   vices   that  have 

.tupia,  brutuh        S01iujtllill^   if  ft  IIian  imi>;  say  so? 

of  the  high  and  generous  in  them. 
There  are  vices  wherein  there  is  a  mixture  of 
knowledge,  diligence,  valour,  prudence,  dex 
terity,  and  cunning  ;  this  is  totally  corporeal 
and  earthly.  The  thickest-skulled  nation  this 
day  in  Europe  is  that  where  it  is  the  most  in 
fashion.  Other  vices  discompose  the  under 
standing  ;  this  totally  overthrows  it,  and  stuns 
the  body. 

Cuiu  vini  vis  penetravit,  -   -   - 

Consequitur  gravitas  mcmhrorum,   pra'pedinntur 
Crura  vacillanti,  tardescit  lingua,  inadet  incus, 
Nant  oculi  ;  clamor,  singultus,  jurgia,  gliscunt.1 

"  When  fumes  ot'  wine  have  fill'il  the  swelling  veins, 
Unusual  weight  throughout  the  body  reigns  ; 
The  legs,  so  nimble  in  the  race  before, 
Can  now  exert  their  wonted  pou'r  no  more  ; 
Falters  the  tongue,  tears  L'ush  into  tl'e  eyes, 
And  hiccoughs,  noise,  and  jarring  tumults  rise." 

The  worst  condition  of   man  is  that  wherein 

lie  loses  the  knowledge  and  government  of 
himself.  And  'tis  said,  among>t  other  things 
upon  that  subject,  that  as  the  must,  fermenting 
in  a  vessel,  works  up  to  the  top  whatever  it  has 
in  the  bottom,  so  wine,  in  those  who  have 
drunk  beyond  the  measure,  vents  the  m<»t 
inward  secrets. 

Tu  sapirnti'.itn 
Curas,  et  arcanum  jocoso 

C'onsilium  retegis   l.y.t  o.- 

"  And.  sportive,  strip  from  grave  disguise 
The  cares  and  secret  counsels  of  the  wise." 

Josephus  tells  us:i  that,  by  giving  an  ambas 
sador,  whom  the  enemy  had  sent  to  him,  his 
full  dose  of  liquor,  he  wormed  out  his  secrets. 
And  yet  Augustus,  committing  the  most  inward 
secrets  of  his  affairs  to  Lucius  1'iso,  who  con 
quered  Thrace,  never  found  him  guilty  of 
blabbing  in  the  least ;  no  more  than  Tiberius 
did  Cossus,  with  whom  he  intrusted  his  whole 
counsels,  though  we  know  they  were  both  so 
given  to  drink  that  they  have  often  been  car 
ried  home,  both  one  and  the  other,  drunk  out 
of  the  senate-house.4 

Hesterno  inflatum  vcnas,  de  more,  Lyaeo.^ 
"  And  swollen  their  veins,  as  wont,  with  wine  of  yesterday." 

And  the  design  of  killing  Ca>sar  was  as 
safely  communicated  to  Cimber,  though  he  was 
often  drunk,  as  to  Cassius,  who  drank  nothing 
but  water  ;  and  upon  this.  Cimber  once  said 
merrily,  "  Shall  I,  who  cannot  bear  wine, 
bear  with  a  tyrant  ?"6  We  see  our  Germans, 
though  never  so  drunk,  know  their  post,  re 
member  the  word,  and  perform  their  duty  : 


1  Lucret.  iii.  475.  3  Horace,  Od.  iii.  21.  14. 

3  In  his  Life,  p.  1016. 

4  Seneca,  Kjiist.  83. 

*  Virgil,  Kclnff.  vi.  15.     The  text  has  it,    "  Inflatum  hes- 
terno  venaa  ut  semper,  laccho." 

o  Seneca,  E^ist.  83.     The  words  in  this  author  are,  "  Ego 


Nee  facilis  victoria  de  madidis,  ct 
Bliosis,  atque  mero  titubantibus.'' 

"  Nor  find  it  easy  victory  to  command 

O'er  men  so  drunk  they  scarce  can  speak  or  stand." 

I  could  not  have  believed  there  had  been 
so  profound,  senseless,  and  dead  a  degree  of 
drunkenness,  had  I  not  read  in  history  that 

I  Attains,  having,  in  order  to  put  a  notable  affront 
upon  Pansanias,  who  for  this  cause  afterwards 
killed  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  who,  by  his 
excellent  qualities,  <_rave  sufficient  testimony  of 
his  education  in  the  house  and  company  of  Kpa- 
minondas,  invited  him  to  supper,  and  made  him 
drink  to  such  a  pitch  that  lie  could  dispose  of 
his  body  as  that  of  a  common  prostitute  to  the 
grooms  and  meanest  servants  of  the  house.  And 
I  have;  been  told  by  a  lady  whom  I  highly 
honour  and  esteem,  that  near  Bourdeaux, 
towards  ('a-tres,  where  she  lives,  a  country 
woman,  a  widow  of  excellent  character,  per 
ceiving  in  herself  the  first  symptoms  of  breeding, 
innocently  told  her  neighbours  that,  if  she  had 
a  husband,  she  should  think  herself  with  child  ; 
but  the  causes  of  suspicion  every  day  more  and 
more  increa-iiiLT,  and  at  last  growing  up  to  a 
manifest  proof,  the  poor  woman  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  causing  it  to  be  proclaimed  at, 
her  parish  church  that  whoever  had  done  that 
deed  and  would  frankly  confess  it,  she  did  not 
only  promise  to  forgive,  but  moreover  to  marry 

,  him,  it'  lie  liked  the  oiler  ;  upon  \vhich  a  yoiin^ 
fellow  that  served  her  in  the  quality  of  a 
labourer,  encouraged  by  this  proclamation,  de 
clared,  that  one  holy-day  he  found  her,  having 
taken  too  much  of  the  bottle,  so  fast  asleep  in 
the  chimney-corner,  and  in  so  indecent  a  pos 
ture,  that  lie  made  use  of  her  without  waking 
her  ;  they  still  live  together  man  and  wife. 

It   is   certain    that    antiquity   has    not  much 
decried  this  vice  :   the  writings  of 
several   philosophers   speak   very 
tenderly  of  it  ;  and  even  amongst 
the   Stoics   there    are    some   who 
advise   to   give    one's-self   some 
times  the  liberty   to  drink    to   a   debauch,   to 
recreate  and  refresh  the  soul. 

Hoc  quoquc  virtutum  quondam  certamine  magnum 
Socratem  palmam  promeruisse  ferunt.y 

"  And  Socrates  the  wise,  they  say  of  yore. 

Amongst  boon-blades  the  palm  of  drinking  bore." 

That  censor  and  reprover  of  others,  Cato,  was 
reproached  with  being  a  toper : 

Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Siepe  mero  caluisse  virtus.9 

"  of  old 

Cato's  virtue,  we  are  told, 
Often  with  a  bumper  glowed." 

Cyrus,  that  so  renowned  king,  among  his  other 
qualities,  by  which  he  claimed  to  be  preferred 


Drunkenness 
not  much  de 
claimed  against 
by  the  ancients. 


quemqnam  feram   qui  vinum   ferre  non 
has  spoiled  Cimber's  jest  for  not  having  had  the  courage  to 
give  Ctesar  the  name  of  a  tyrant,  as  Montaigne  does. 
'  Juvenal,  xv.  4/ '. 


s   Pseudo  (iallus,  i.  4/. 
9   Horace,  Od.  iii.  21,  11. 
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before  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  urged  this  excel-  I 
lency,  that  he  could  drink  a  great  deal  more  ' 
than  he.1  And  in  the  best  governed  nations 

Drinkin  to  a  ^"s  ^"a^  °^  s^^  *n  drinking  was 
debauch^in  ie  very  much  in  use.  I  have  heard 
amongst  the  Silvias,  an  excellent  physician  of 

Sation°8yerned  Paris'.  say  *hat>  lest  the  digestive 
faculties  of  the  stomach  should 
grow  idle,  it  were  not  amiss  once  a  month  to 
rouse  and  spur  them  on  by  this  excess,  lest  they 
should  grow  dull  and  resty  ;  and  'tis  written 
that  when  the  Persians  were  to  consult  upon 
any  important  affair  they  first  warmed  them 
selves  well  with  wine.2 

My  taste  and  constitution  are  greater  enemies 
to  this  vice  than  I  am  ;  for,  besides 

Drunkenness  a  t],a(.  J  easj]y  submit  111V  belief  to 
vice  not  so  bad  .  ,  . J  „  .  J  .  . 

as  some  others,  the  authority  or  ancient  opinions, 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  mean  and 
stupid  vice,  but  less  malicious  and  hurtful  than 
the  others,  almost  every  one  of  which  more 
directly  jostles  public  society.  And  if  we 
cannot  please  ourselves  but  it  must  cost  us 
something,  as  they  hold,  I  conceive  this  vice 
costs  a  man's  conscience  less  than  any  of  the 
rest :  besides,  it  is  of  no  difficult  preparation, 
nor  is  what  we  look  for  hard  to  be  found  ;  a 
consideration  not  altogether  to  be  despised.  A 
man  well  advanced  both  in  dignity  and  age, 
among  three  principal  comforts,  which  he  said 
still  remained  to  him  of  life,  told  me  this  of 
drinking  was  one;  and  where  would  a  man 
more  justly  find  it  than  among  the  natural  con 
veniences?  But  he  did  not  take  it  right;  for 
delicacy  and  a  curious  choice  in 

Dehcacy  to  he  Avines  is  therein  to  be  avoided, 
avoided  in  wine.  T,.  ,  , 

If  you  ground  your  pleasure  upon 

drinking  the  best,  you  condemn  yourself  to  the 
penance  of  drinking  the  worst. 

Your  taste  must  be  more  indifferent  and  free : 
a  delicate  palate  does  not  suit  a  good  toper. 
The  Germans  drink  almost  indifferently  of  all 
wines  with  delight :  their  business  is  to  pour  j 
down,  and  not  to  taste  ;  and  'tis  so  much  the 
better  for  them,  their  pleasure  is  so  much  the 
more   constant  and  nearer  at  hand.     On  the 
other   hand,    not   to   drink    after   the    French  | 
fashion,  but  at  meals,  and  then  very  moderately  , 
too,  is  too  much  to  restrict  the  bounty  of  the 
god  of  wine  :   there  is  more  time  and  constancy  j 
required  than  so.     The   ancients   spent  whole  ! 
nights  in  this  exercise,  and  oft-times  added  the  j 
day  following  to  piece  it  out;  we  ought  there 
fore  to  take  greater  liberty  than  we  do,  and  , 
stick  closer  to  our  work.     I  have  seen  a  great  j 
lord  of  my  time,  a  man  of  high  enterprise  and  j 
famous  success,  who,  without  setting  himself  to  | 
it,  and  after  his  ordinary  rate  of  drinking  at 


1  Plutarch,  Life  of  Arttixerxes,  c.  2. 

2  Herod,  i.  133. 

4  Mery  Causaubon,  who  mentions  this  book,  in  a  short 
advertisement    prefixed   to   his    Knglish    translation   of  the 


meals,  swallowed  down  not  much  less  than  five 
quarts  of  wine,  and  at  his  going  away  appeared 
but  too  wise  and  discreet,  to  the  detriment  of 
our  affairs.  The  pleasure  we  design  an  esteem 
for  during  the  course  of  our  lives,  ought  to 
have  a  greater  share  of  our  time  dedicated  to  it. 
We  should,  like  journeymen  and  labourers, 
refuse  no  occasion,  and  omit  no  opportunity,  of 
drinking,  and  always  have  it  in  our  minds. 
But  methinks  we  every  day  abridge  and  curtail 
the  use  of  wine ;  and  the  breakfast,  drinking, 
and  collations,  I  used  to  see  in  my  father's 
house  when  I  was  a  boy,  were  in  those  days 
more  usual  and  frequent  than  at  present.  Is  it 
that  we  pretend  to  reformation  ?  Truly  no  : 
but  it  may  be  we  are  more  addicted  to  Venus 
than  our  fathers  were.  They  are  two  exer 
cises  that  hinder  one  another  in  their  vigour. 
Lechery  has  weakened  our  stomach  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  sobriety  renders  us  more 
amorous  and  vigorous  for  the  exercise  of  love. 

'Tis  not  to  be  imagined  what  strange  stories 
I  have  heard  my  father  tell  of  the  chastity  of 
that  age  wherein  he  lived.  He 
might  very  well  talk  so,  being  A  character 
both  by  art  and  nature  cut  out  fafther.auth°r'8 
and  finished  for  the  service  of 
ladies.  He  spoke  little  and  well,  ever  mixing 
his  language  with  some  illustration  out  of  mo 
dern  authors,  especially  Spanish  ;  and  amongst 
them  Marcus  Aurelius  was  very  frequent  in  his 
mouth.3  His  behaviour  was  grave,  humble, 
and  modest ;  he  was  very  solicitous  of  neatness 
and  decency  in  his  person  and  dress,  whether 
a-foot  or  on  horseback.  He  was  exceedingly 
punctual  to  his  word,  and  of  a  conscience  and 
religion  tending  rather  towards  superstition 
than  otherwise.  For  a  man  of  little  stature, 
very  strong,  well  proportioned,  and  well  knit ; 
of  a  pleasing  countenance,  inclining  to  brown, 
and  very  adroit  in  all  noble  exercises.  I  have 
yet  in  the  house  to  be  seen  canes  full  of  lead, 
with  which,  they  say,  he  exercised  his  arms 
for  throwing  the  bar  or  the  stone ;  and  shoes 
with  leaden  soles,  to  make  him  afterwards 
lighter  for  running  or  leaping.  Of  his  vaulting 
he  has  left  little  miracles  behind  him  ;  and  I 
have  seen  him,  when  past  threescore,  laugh  at 
our  agilities,  throw  himself  in  his  furred  gown 
into  the  saddle,  make  the  tour  of  a  table  upon 
his  thumbs,  and  scarce  ever  mount  the  stairs 
up  to  his  chamber  without  taking  three  or  four 
steps  at  a  time.  But  as  to  what 
I  was  speaking  of  before,  he  said  cBJaa™^  the 
there  was  scarce  one  woman  of  age  wherein 
quality  of  ill  fame  in  a  whole  the  author's 

.  J  11.11       r     ,  father  lived. 

province  :  would  tell  of  strange 

privacies,  and   some  of  them   his   own,  with 


"  would  fain  have  his  work  pass  for  a  faithful  translation  of 
the  treatise  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  book  which  shows  that  the  iKiirncd  Spaniard  who  com 
posed  it  had  seen  the  treatise  of  this  wise  emperor."  This 


:ment  prefixed  to  his  Knglish  translation  ot  tne  j  Spaniard  is  Guevara,  who  does  not  deserve  the  title  of 
genuine  work  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  tells  us  this  j  learned,  which  is  here  given  him  by  Mery  Causaubon.  The 
book  was  writ  originally  in  Spanish,  and  translated  into  j  reader  may  see  the  character  of  his  wit  and  works  in  Bayle's 
Italian,  French,  English,  &c.  "  The  author,"  he  adds,  ;  Dictionary,  under  the  title  of  Guevara. 
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virtuous  women,  without  any  manner  of  sus 
picion.  And,  for  his  own  part,  solemnly  swore 
he  was  a  virgin  at  his  marriage  ;  and  yet  it 
was  after  a  long  practice  of  arms  beyond  the 
mountains,  of  which  war  he  has  left  us  a  written 
journal  under  his  own  hand,  wherein  he  has 
given  a  precise  account,  from  point  to  point,  of 
all  passages,  both  relating  to  the  public  and  to 
himself.  And  he  was  married  moreover  at  a 
well  advanced  maturity,  in  the  year  15:28,  the 
three  and  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  upon  his 
way  home  from  Italy.  But  let  us  return  to 
our  bottle. 

The  incommodities  of  old  age,  which  stand 

in  need  of  some  refreshment  and 
Drinking  the  •  i  •  i  i 

last  pleasure  support,  might  with  reason  beget 
which  man  is  in  me  a  di'Mi'e  of  this  faculty,  it 

capable  of  bd  {lg  jt  w  almost    the'hist 

cnjo> lug.  ,  i  •    i    ,  i  i> 

pleasure  winch  the  course  ot  years 
deprives  us  of.  The  natural  heat,  say  the  good 
fellows,  first  seats  itself  in  the  feet,  that  concerns 
infancy  ;  from  thence  it  mounts  to  the  middle 
region,  where  it  makes  a  long  abode,  and  pro 
duces,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  true  pleasures 
of  corporal  life  ;  all  other  pleasures  sleep  in 
comparison.  Towards  the  end,  like  a  vapour 
that  still  mounts  upwards,  as  it  exhales,  jr 
arrives  at  the  throat,  where  it  makes  its  last 
stop.  I  cannot  nevertheless  understand  hew 
men  come  to  extend  the  pk-a-iire  of  drinking 
beyond  thirst,  and  to  forge  in  the  imagination 
an  appetite  artificial  and  again>t  nature.  My 
stomach  would  not  proceed  so  far  ;  it  has  enough 
to  do  with  what  it  takes  for  neces>ity.  My 
constitution  is  not  to  care  to  drink,  but  as  it 
follows  eating,  and  to  wash  down  my  meat, 
and  for  that  reason  my  last  draught  is  always 
the  greatest.  And  as  in  old  age  we  have  oiir 
palates  furred  with  phlegms,  or  depraved  by 
some  other  ill  constitution,  the  wine  does  not 
taste  so  well  till  the  pores  are  washed  and  laid 
open  :  at  least,  I  seldom  relish  the  first  glass 
much.  Anacharsis1  wondered  that  the  Greeks 
drank  in  greater  glasses  towards  the  end  of  a 
meal  than  at  the  beginning ;  which  was,  I 
suppose,  for  the  same  reason.  The  Germans 
do  the  same,  who  then  begin  the  battle. 

Plato2    forbids   children    to  drink    wine    till 
The  use  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  to  get 

wine  denied  to  drunk  till  forty  ;  but  after  forty 
children,  and  gives  them  leave  to  please  them'- 

KSSn?  *^G%  and  jo  niix  somewhat 
liberally  in  their  feasts  the  in 
fluence  of  Dionysius,3  that  good  deity,  who 
restores  young  men  their  good  humour,  and 
old  men  their  youth,  who  mollifies  the  passions 
of  the  soul,  as  iron  is  softened  by  fire  ;  and  in 
his  laws  allows  such  merry  meetings,  provided 
they  have  a  discreet  chief  to  govern  and  keep 

1  Laertius,  in  vita. 

2  Laws,  ii. 

3  One  of  the  names  of  Bacchus. 

4  This  construction  of  "  using  sparingly"  does  not  convey 
Plato's  meaning.     What  he  says  is,  "  that  he  approves  the 
Carthaginian  law,   which    orders   that    no  sort    of    wine    be 
drunk  in  the  camp,  nor  anything  but  water."     Laws,  towards 
the  end. 


them  in  order,  as  good  and  useful :  drunken 
ness  being,  says  he,  a  true  and  certain  trial  of 
every  one's  nature,  and  withal  fit  to  inspire 

1  old   men  with    mettle  to   divert    themselves   in 

i  dancing  and  music  :   things  of  great  use,  but 
which  they  dare  not  attempt  when  sober.     He 
moreover  says  that  wine  is  able 
to    supply    the    soul    with    tern-     Restrictions  re- 
perance  and  the  body  with  health.     usTof  whie'16 
Nevertheless    these    restrictions, 
in  part  borrowed  from  the  Carthaginians,  please 
him  :    that  they  nst;   it  sparingly  in  expeditions 

|  of  war;4  that  every  judge  and  magistrate  ab- 
>tain  from  it  when  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his 
po-t  or  in  the  consultation  on  the  public  affairs  ;5 
that  such  part  of  the  day  is  not  to  be  embezzled 
with  it,  as  is  due  to  other  employments;  nor 
that  night  in  which  a  man  intends  to  get 

|  a  child. 

'Tis  said   that  the   philosopher  Stilpo,  when 

i  oppressed     with     age,     purposely 
listened    his    end,    by    drinking     Pure  wine  an 
pure  wine/'     The  same  thing,  but     a"e.my 
not  of  his  own  design,  dispatched 
also  the   philosopher  Arcesilaus,'  weakened  by 
years. 

But  'tis  an  old  and  pleasant  question,  whether 
the  M>ul  of  a  man  can  be  overcome  by  the 
strength  of  wine  / 

Si  ruunitu?  adhibct  vim  sapiontke  '.'ri 
"  And  each  grave  thought  for  frolic  airs  resign  ?" 

To  what  vanity  does  the   irood   opinion   we 
have  of  ourselves  push  us  .'     The 
most    regular    and    most    perfect     Ur^ulV lisSle 
soul    in    the    world    lias    but    too     to  be  disorder- 
much  to  do  to  keep  itself  upright,      cd  hvvarious» 
,-          i     •  .       i  accidents. 

irom  being  overthrown  by  its  own 
\\cakne-s.  There  is  not  one  of  a  thousand 
that  is  right  and  settled  so  much  as  one  minute 
in  his  life  ;  and  it  may  very  well  be  doubted 
whether,  according  to  her  natural  condition,  it 
can  ever  be  otherwise.  But  to  join  consistency 
to  it  is  her  utmost  perfection  ;  I  mean  though 
nothing  should  jostle  and  discompose  her,  which 
a  thousand  accidents  may  do.  'Tis  to  much 
purpose,  indeed,  that  the  great  poet  Lucretius 
keeps  such  a  clutter  with  his  philosophy,  when 
behold  he  is  ruined  with  a  love-draught.  Is  it 
to  be  imagined  that  an  apoplexy  will  not  knock 
down  Socrates  as  well  as  a  porter  1  Some 
have  forgotten  their  own  names  by  the  violence 
of  a  disease,  and  a  slight  wound  has  turned  the 
judgment  of  others  topsy-turvy.  Let  a  man 
be  as  wise  as  he  will,  he  is  still  a  man  ;  and 
than  that,  what  is  there  more  frail,  more  a 
mere  nothing ''.  "Wisdom  does  not  force  our 
natural  dispositions : 


5  Or,  as  it  is  said,  more  properly,  in  Plato,  during  the 
year  of  their  magistracy. 

e  Laertius,  in  vita. 

'  Id.  in  vita. 

8  Hor.  Od.  iii.  28.  4.  Montaigne,  however,  has  given  rather 
a  parody  on  the  text  than  a  quotation.  The  original  stands, 
Alunittrnue  adhi.be  vim  stipirntttx. 
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Sudores  itaque,  et  pallorem  existere  toto 
Corpore,  et  infringi  linguam,  vocemque  aboriri, 
Caligare  oculos,  sonere  aures,  succidere  artus, 
Denique  concidere,  ex  animi  terrore,  videmus  :' 

"  Paleness  and  sweat  the  countenance  confounds, 
The  tongue  's  deliver'd  of  abortive  sounds  ; 
The  eyes  grow  dim,  ears  deaf,  the  knees  grow  lame, 
And  do  refuse  to  prop  the  trembling  frame  ; 
And  lastly,  out  of  fear  of  mind,  we  all 
Things  se'e  into  a  dissolution  fall  :" 

he  must  shut  his  eyes  against  the  blow  that 
threatens  him  ;  he  must  tremble  upon  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  like  a  child :  nature  having 
reserved  these  light  works  of  her  authority,  not 
to  be  forced  by  our  reason  and  stoical  virtue, 
to  teach  man  his  mortality  and  little  power. 
He  turns  pale  with  fear,  red  with  shame,  and 
groans  with  the  cholic,  if  not  very  loud  and 
despairingly,  at  least  with  a  hoarse  and  broken 
voice : 

Humani  a  se  nihil  alienum  putet.2 
"  Let  him  not  think  he's  free  from  human  ties." 

The  poets,  that  feign  all  things  at  pleasure, 
dare  not  acquit  their  greatest  heroes  of  tears : 

Sic  fatur  lacryrnans,  classique  immittit  habenas,J 
"  He  said,  and  wept,  then  spread  his  sails. " 

'Tis  sufficient  for  a  man  to  curb  and  moderate 
his  inclinations  ;  for  totally  to  suppress  them  is 
not  in  him  to  do.  Even  our  Plutarch,  that 
excellent  and  perfect  judge  of  human  actions, 
when  he  sees  Brutus  and  Torquatus  kill  their 
own  children,  begins  to  doubt  whether  virtue 
could  proceed  so  far,  and  to  question  whether 
these  persons  had  not  rather  been  stimulated  by 
some  other  passion.4  All  actions  exceeding  the 
ordinary  bounds  are  liable  to  sinister  interpre 
tation  :  forasmuch  as  our  taste  does  no  more 
affect  what  is  above  than  what  is  below  it. 

Let  us  leave  that  other  sect,  which  makes  an 
express  profession  of  haughty  superiority  :5  but 
when,  even  in  that  sect,6  reputed  the  most  quiet 
and  gentle,  we  hear  these  rhodomontades  of 
Metrodorus  :  Occupavi  te,  Forhma,  atque  cepi ; 
omnesque  aditus  tuos  interclusi,  ut  ad  me  ad- 
spirare  non  posses;1  "  Fortune,  I  have  fore 
stalled  thee,  and  so  fast  shut  up  all  the  avenues 
thou  canst  not  come  at  me;"  when  Anax- 
archus,  by  the  command  of  Nicocreon,  tyrant 
of  Cyprus,  was  put  into  a  stone  mortar  and 
pounded  with  iron  mallets,  ceases  not  to  say, 
"  Strike,  batter,  'tis  not  Anaxarchus,  'tis  but 
his  sheath  that  you  pound  ;"8  when  we  hear 
our  martyrs  cry  out  to  the  tyrant  in  the  middle 
of  the  flame,  "  This  side  is  roasted,  fall  to  and 
eat ;  it  is  enough  done,  begin  to  cook  the 
other  ;"9  when  we  hear  the  child  in  Josephus, 
torn  piece-meal  with  biting  pincers,  defying 


Lucret.  iii.  155. 

Terence,  Heautont.  i.  1 .  25.     Montaigne  has  altered  the 
text,  to  adapt  it  to  his  sentence. 
JEneid,  vi.  1, 
Plut.  Life  of  Publicola. 
That  of  the  Stoics,  or  of  Zeno,  its  founder.- 
That  of  Epicurus. 

7  Cicero,  Tusc.  Queen,  v.  Q. 

8  Dioc.  Laert.  in  vita. 


Antiochus,  and  crying  out  with  a  firm  and 
assured  voice,  "Tyrant,  thou  losest  thy  labour, 
I  am  still  at  ease ;  where  is  the  pain,  where 
are  the  torments  with  which  thou  didst  so 
threaten  me  ?  Is  this  all  thou  canst  do  ?  My 
constancy  torments  thee  more  than  thy  cruelty 
does  me.  O  pitiful  coward  !  thou  faintest,  and 
I  grow  stronger  ;  make  me  complain,  make 
me  bend,  make  me  yield,  if  thou  canst  ;  en 
courage  thy  satellites,  cheer  up  thy  executioners ; 
see,  see,  they  faint  and  can  do  no  more;  arm 
them,  flesh  them  anew,  spur  them  up  ;"10  really 
a  man  must  confess  that  there  is  some  excite 
ment  and  fury,  how  holy  soever,  that  does  at 
that  time  possess  those  souls.  When  we  come 
to  these  stoical  sallies,  "  I  had  rather  be  furious 
than  voluptuous,"  Mav«qi>  paXXov  ij  i](rQtirjv^  a 
saying  of  Antisthenes  :  when  Sextius  tells  us, 
"  "He  had  rather  be  fettered  with  affliction  than 
pleasure  :"  when  Epicurus  takes  upon  him  to 
play  with  his  gout,  and,  refusing  health  and 
ease,  with  gaiety  of  heart  defies  torment,  and 
despising  the  lesser  pains,  as  disdaining  to  con 
tend  with  them,  covets  and  calls  out  for  sharper, 
more  violent,  and  more  worthy  of  him  ;u 

Spumantemque  dari,  pecora  inter  inertia,  votis 

Optat  aprum,  aut  fulvum  descendere  monte  leonem  ;12 

"  Impatiently  he  views  the  feeble  prey, 
Wishing  some  nobler  beast  to  cross  his  way, 
And  rather  would  the  tusky  boar  attend, 
Or  see  the  tawny  lion  downward  bend  ;" 

who  can  but  conclude  that  these  are  sallies 
of  a  courage  that  has  broken  loose  from  its 
place?  Our  soul  cannot  from  her  own  seat 
reach  so  high  ;  'tis  necessary  she  must  leave  it, 
raise  herself  up,  and,  taking  her  bridle  in  her 
teeth,  transport  her  man  so  far  that  he  shall 
afterwards  himself  be  astonished  at  what  he  has 
done.  As  in  war  the  heat  of  battle  sometimes 
pushes  the  gallant  soldiers  to  perform  things  of 
so  infinite  danger  as,  after  having  recollected 
themselves,  they  themselves  are  the  first  to 
wonder  at ;  as  poets,  too,  are  often  struck 
with  admiration  of  their  own  writings,  and 
know  not  the  track  through  which  they  made 
so  fine  a  career  :  this  is  in  them  called  ardour, 
fury.  Plato  says — "  JTis  to  no  purpose  for  a 
sober  man  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  Muses  ;"u 
and  Aristotle  says — "  That  no  excellent  soul  is 
exempt  from  a  mixture  of  folly;"14  and  he  lias 
reason  to  call  all  transports,  how  commendable 
soever,  folly,  when  they  surpass  our  own  judg 
ment  and  understanding  :  because  wisdom  is  a 
regular  government  of  the  soul,  which  is  carried 
on  with  measure  and  proportion,  and  for  which 
she  is  answerable  to  herself.  Plato  argues  thus, 
"  That  the  faculty  of  prophecy  is  above  us  ;  that 


9  This  is  what  Prudentius  makes  St  Laurence  say  in  his 
book  entitled  nepi  <5t<t>(ivu>v,  concerning  crowns,  Hymn  ii. 
ver.  401,  £c. 

0  De  Maccab.  c.  8. 

1  Seneca,  66  and  92. 

2  JEneid,  iv.  158. 

3  Seneca,  de  Tranquillitate,  c.  15,  from  the  Ion. 

4  Problem,  sec.  30.     Cicero,  Tune.   Quces.  i.  33.      Seneca, 
ut  supra. 
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we  must  be  out  of  ourselves  when  we  meddle 
with  it,  and  our  prudence  must  either  be  ob 
structed  by  sleep,  or  sickness,  or  lifted  from  her 
place  by  some  celestial  rapture.1 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE    CUSTOM    OF    THE    ISLE    OF    CE.V. 

IF,  according  to  the  common  definition,  to  phi 
losophize  is  to  doubt,  much  more 
phifehl\vhat  ought  writing  at  random,  and 
playing  the  fool,  as  I  do,  to  be 
reputed  doubting  ;  tor  it  is  the  business  of  no 
vices  and  freshmen  to  enquire  and  dispute,  and 
that  of  the  chairman  to  determine.  My  mode 
rator  is  the  authority  of  the  divine  will,  which 
governs  us  without  contradiction,  and  which  is 
seated  above  these  vain  and  human  conte-ts. 

Philip-  having  entered  the  Peloponnesus  in 
arms,  some  one  said  to  Damindas  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  likel\  to  be  very  great 
sufferers  if  they  did  not  reconcile  themselves  to 
his  favour.  "  Coward!''  replied  he,  "  what 
can  they  sutler  that  do  not  fear  to  die?"  It 
was  asked  of  Agis,  which  way  a  man  nii^lit  live 
free?  "  By  despising  death,"  said  he.  These, 
and  a  thousand  other  sayings,  to  the  same  pur 
pose,  evidently  refer  to  something  more  than  a 
patient  waiting  the  stroke  of  death  when  it 

Manynmfor-        slla11    COme  5    ^    tll('1V    *™    """'X 

tunes  worse  to     mistortuiies  in   life    far  worse   to 

suffer  than  Sllu;,r  t],an  ,1,,.^],  jt>(,]t;       Witness 

death.  i       T  i  •         i  i          i 

the  Lacedaemonian  boy,  taken  by 
Antigonus,  and  sold  for  a  slave,  who,  being 
by  his  new  master  commanded  to  some  base 
employment :  "  Thou  shalt  see,"  says  the  boy, 
"  whom  thou  hast  bought ;  it  would  be  a  shame 
for  me  to  serve,  being  within  reach  of  liberty  ;" 
and,  having  so  said,  threw  himself  from  the  top 
of  the  house.  Antipater  severely  threatening 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  order  to  make  them 
acquiesce  in  a  certain  demand  of  his  :  "If  thou 
threaten  us  with  more  than  death,"  replied  they, 
"  we  shall  the  more  willingly  die."  And  to 
Philip,  having  writ  them  word  that  he  would 
frustrate  all  their  enterprises  :  "  What  !  wilt 
thou  also  hinder  us  from  dyin<jf  ?"  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  "  That  the  wise  man 
lives  as  long  as  he  ought,  not  so  long  as  he 
can  ;"3  and  that  the  most  obliging  present  Na 
ture  has  made  us,  and  which  takes  from  us  all 
colour  of  complaint  of  our  condition,  is  to  have 
delivered  into  our  own  custody  the  keys  of  life. 
She  has  only  ordered  one  door  into  life,  but  a 
hundred  thousand  of  it.  We  may  be  straitened 
for  earth  to  live  upon,  but  earth  sufficient  to  die 
upon  can  never  be  wanting  ;  as  Bojocalus  an- 


1    In  the  TittHKiis. 
'2  Tliis  and  the  four  following  instances  are   taken  from 
I.    Plutarch.  Apothegms  of  the  Lacedeemonians. 

3  Seneca,  Kjtint.  ~0.  4  Tacitus,  Annul,  xiii.  56. 

*  Seneca,  Tlielmid,  i.  1,  161. 


swered  the  Romans.4    Why  dost  thou  complain 

of  this   world?  it  detains  thee  not.     If  thou 

livest  in  pain,  thy  own  cowardice 

is  the  cause.     There  remains  no     J^tftff 

more  to   die,  but  to  be  willing  to 

die  : 

Unique  mors  est  ;  optime  hoc  cavit  Pens. 

Kripere  vitam  nemo  non  hoinini  potest  ; 

At  nemo  mortem  :    mille  ad  hunc  aditus  patent. * 

"  Tender  of  human  \voes,  indulgent  fate 
Has  left  to  death  an  ever-open  pate  : 
There's  not  a  person  on  the  earth  but  may 
Take  any  fellow-creature's  life  aw.iy  ; 
And  any  man  that  will  may  yield  his  breath  ; 
There  are  a  thousand  ways  that  lead  to  death." 

Neither  is  it  a  recipe  for  one  disease  ,•  death 
does  not  merely  relieve  us  of  one  particular 
malady,  'tis  the  infallible  cure  of  all,  an  assured 
port  that  is  never  to  be  feared,  and  very  often  to 
be  sought  :  it  comes  all  to  one  point,  whether  a 
man  gives  himself  his  end,  or  stays  to  receive 
it ;  whether  lie  pays  before  his  day,  or  stay 
till  his  day  of  payment  comes.  Whencesoever 
it  come-,  it  is  still  his  ;  in  what  part  soever  the 
thread  breaks,  there's  the  end  of  the  clue  ;  the 
m».>t  voluntary  death  is  the  finest.  Life  depends 
upon  the  will  of  others,  death  upon  our  own. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  we  ought  not  to 
accommodate  ourselve>  to  our  own  humour  so 
much  as  in  that.  Reputation  is  not  concerned 
in  such  an  enterprise  ;  and  it  's  a  folly  to  be 
diverted  b\  any  such  apprehensions.  Living  is 
slavery,  if  the  liberty  of  dying  be  away.  The 
ordinary  method  of  (Mire  is  carried  on  at  the 
expense-  of  life;  they  torment  us  with  caustics, 
incisions,  and  amputations  of  limbs,  interdicting 
aliments,  and  exhausting  our  blood  ;  one  step 
further,  and  we  are  cured  indeed.  Why  is  not 
the  jntj iilar  vein  as  much  at  our  disposal  as  the 
median  ."'  For  a  desperate  disease,  a  desperate 
cure.  Servius,  the  grammarian,  having  the 
irout,  could  advise  of  no  better  remedy  than  to 
apply  poison  to  his  legs  to  deprive  them  of  their 
sense;7  let  them  be  gouty  if  they  will,  so 
they  are  but  insensible  of  pain,  God  gives  us 
leave  enough,  when  he  is  pleased  to  reduce  us 
to  such  a  condition  that  to  live  is  far  worse 
than  to  die.  'Tis  weakness  to  truckle  under 
infirmities,  but  'tis  madness  to  cherish  them. 
The  Stoics  say8  that  it  is  living  according  to 
nature  in  a  wise  man  to  take  his  leave  of  life 
even  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  provided  he 
does  it  opportunely  ;  and  in  a  fool  to  prolong  it 
though  he  be  miserable,  if  he  is  not  indigent  of 
those  things  which  are  reputed  the  necessaries 
of  life.  As  I  do  not  offend  the  law  provided 
against  thieves  when  I  embezzle  ray  own 
money  and  cut  my  own  purse,  nor  that  against 
incendiaries,  when  I  burn  my  own  wood  ;  so 
am  I  not  under  the  lash  of  those  made  against 
murderers,  for  having  deprived  myself  of  my 


c  Seneca.  Epist.  69  and  ;o  ;  whence   the  greater  part  of 
these  remarks  arc  taken. 

Pliny,  AW.  Hist.  xxv.  3.     Suetonius,  de  Illuat  Gramma. 
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Cicero,  de  Fiiiibus,  iii.  18. 
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Suicide  prohi 
bited   by   God, 
and  to  be  pun 
ished  in  the 
other  world. 


own  life.  Hegcsias  said  that  as  the  condition 
of  life  did,  so  the  condition  of  death  ought  to 
depend  upon  our  own  choice.1  And  Diogenes 
meeting  the  philosopher  Speusippus,  so  blown 
up  with  an  inveterate  dropsy  that  he  was  fain 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  and  being  by  him  sa 
luted  with  "  Health  to  thee,  Diogenes  ;"  "  No 
health  to  thee,"  replied  the  other,  "  who  con- 
scntest  to  live  in  such  a  condition."  And  in 
truth,  not  long  after,  Speusippus,  weary  of  so 
languishing  a  state  of  life,  killed  himself.2 
But  this  does  not  pass  without  admitting  a 
dispute  :  for  many  are  of  opinion 
that  we  cannot  quit  this  garrison 
of  the  world  without  express  com 
mand  of  him  who  has  placed  us 
in  it ;  and  that  it  belongs  to  God 
alone,  who  has  placed  us  here, 
not  for  ourselves  only,  but  for  his  glory  and  the 
service  of  others,  to  dismiss  us  when  it  shall 
best  please  him,  and  not  for  us  to  depart  without 
his  license ;  that  we  are  not  born  for  ourselves 
only,  but  for  our  country  also,  the  laws  of 
which  require  an  account  from  us,  upon  the 
score  of  their  owrn  interest,  and  have  an  action 
of  manslaughter  good  against  us ;  or,  if  these 
fail  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  we  are 
punished  in  the  other  world  as  deserters  of  our 
duty  : 

Proxima  deinde  tenent  mcrsti  loca,  qui  sibi  lethum 
Insontes  peperere  manu,  lucemque  perosi 
Projecere  aniraas.3 

"  The  next  in  place  and  punishment  are  they 
Who  prodigally  threw  their  souls  away — 
Fools,  who,  repining  at  their  wretched  state, 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  suborned  their  fate.1' 

There  is  more  constancy  in  suffering  the  chain 
we  are  tied  in  than  in  breaking  it,  and  more 
evidence  of  fortitude  in  Rcgulus  than  in  Cato. 
;Tis  indiscretion  and  impatience  that  pushes  us 
on .  No  misfortunes  can  make  true  virtue  turn 
her  back  ;  she  seeks  and  requires  pain  and  grief 
as  her  aliment.  The  menaces  of  tyrants,  racks, 
and  tortures,  serve  only  to  animate  and  rouse 
her ; 

Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrie  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  coedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes,  animumque  ferro  :4 

"  Are  like  an  oak  upon  the  wooden  top 
Of  shaded  Algidus,  bestrcw'd  with  leaves, 

Which,  as  keen  axes  its  green  honours  lop, 
Through  wounds,  through  losses,  no  decay  can  feel, 
Collecting  strength  and  spirit  from  the  steel." 

And,  as  the  other  says, 

Non  est,  ut  putas,   virtus,  pater, 
Timere  vitam  ;  sed  malis  ingentibus 
Obstare,  nee  se  vertere,  ac  retro  dare.3 

"  That  fear  to  live  is  virtue,  you  contend, 
This  point,  my  father,  you  can  ne'er  defend  ; 
That  s  virtue  which  can  evils  great  withstand, 
And  not  retreat,  nor  shift  to  either  hand." 


1  Laertius,  in  vitd. 

2  Id.  ib. 

3  JEneid,  vi.  434. 

4  Horace,  Od.  iv.  4,  57. 

5  Seneca,  Tkebaid,i.  verse  1QO. 


Or  as  this : 

Rebus  in  advcrsis  facile  est  contcmnere  mortem  : 
Fortius  ille  facit,  qui  miser  esse  potest/' 

"  The  wretched  well  may  laugh  at  death,  but  he 
Is  braver  far  can  live  in  misery." 

;Tis  cowardice,  not  virtue,  to  lie  squat  in  a 
furrow  under  a  tomb,  to  evade  the  blows  of 
fortune.  Virtue  never  stops,  nor  goes  out  of 
her  path  for  the  greatest  storm  that  blows  : 

Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis 

Impavidum  i'erient  ruinre.7 
"  Nor  would  the  wreck  his  mind  appal, 

Should  the  whole  world  to  swift  destruction  fall." 

And  for  the  most  part,  the  flying  of  other 
inconveniencies  brings  us  to  this  ;  endeavouring 
to  evade  death,  we  run  into  the  jaws  of  it : 

Hie,  rogo,  non  furor  est,  ne  moriare,  mori  ?8 

"  Can  there  be  greater  madness,  pray  reply, 
Than  that  one  should  for  fear  of  dying  die  ?" 

like  those  who,  for  fear  of  a  precipice,  throw 
themselves  headlong  into  it : 

Multos  in  sumnia  pericula  misit 
Venturi  timor  ipse  mali :  fortissimus  ille  est, 
Qui  promptus  metuenda  pati,  si  cominus  instent, 
Et  differre  potest.9 

"  The  fear  of  future  ills  oft  makes  men  run 
Into  far  worse  than  those  they  strive  to  shun  ; 
But  he  deserves  the  noblest  character, 
])ares  boldly  stand  the  mischiefs  he  doth  fear, 
When  they  confront  him,  and  appear  in  view, 
And  can  defer  at  least,  if  not  eschew." 

Usque  adeo,  mortis  formiuine,  vita? 
Pcrcipit  humanos  odium,  lueisque  vidend.e. 
Ut  sibi  consciscuiit  maercnti  pectore  lethum, 
Obliti  fontem  curarum  hunc  esse  tirnorcm.10 

"  Death  unto  that  degree  doth  some  men  fright, 
That,  causing  them  to  hate  both  life  and  light, 
They  kill  themselves,  thus  seeming  not  aware 
That  this  same  fear  's  the  fountain  of  their  care." 

Plato,  in  his  Laws,11  assigns  an  ignominious 
sepulture  to  him  who  has  deprived  his  nearest 
and  best  friend,  namely  himself,  of  life  and  his 
destined  course  of  years,  being  neither  com 
pelled  so  to  do  by  public  judgment,  by  any  sad 
and  inevitable  accident  of  fortune,  nor  by  any 
insupportable  disgrace,  but  merely  pushed  on 
by  the  cowardice  and  imbecility  of  a  timorous 
soul.  And  the  opinion  that  makes  so  little  of 
life  is  ridiculous  ;  for  it  is  our  being,  'tis  all  we 
have.  Things  of  a  nobler  and  more  elevated 
being  may  indeed  accuse  this  of  ours  ;  but  it 
is  against  nature  for  us  to  contemn  and  make 
little  account  of  ourselves  ;  'tis  a  disease  par 
ticular  to  man,  and  not  seen  in  any  other 
creatures,  to  hate  and  despise  itself.  It  is  a 
vanity  of  the  same  stamp,  to  desire  to  be  some 
thing  else  than  what  we  are.  The  effects  of 
such  a  desire  do  not  touch  us,  forasmuch  as  it 
is  contradicted  and  hindered  in  itself.  He  that 
desires  to  be  changed  from  man  into  angel  does 
nothing  for  himself ;  he  would  be  never  the 


fi  Martial,  xi.  56,  15. 
?  Horace,  Od.  iii.  a.  7, 
8  Martial,  ii.  80.  2. 
n  Luc.  vii.  104. 
10  Lucret.  iii.  /(?.  "  Book  is. 
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better  for  it ;  for  being  no  more,  who  would 
there  be  to  rejoice,  or  even  be  sensible  of  this 
benefit  for  him  ? 

Debet  enim,  miscre  cui  forte,  fpgrrque  futurum  est, 
Ipse  quoque  essc  in  eo  turn  temporc,  cum  male  po>sit 
Accidere.1 

"  For  whosoe'er  in  miser}'  is  to  live, 

Must  IIE  whene'er  that  misery  shall  arrive." 

Security,  indolence,  impassibility,  and  the 
privation  of  the  evils  of  lii'e,  which  we  pretend 
to  purchase  at  the  price  of  dying,  are  of  no 
manner  of  advantage  to  us.  That  man  evades 
war  to  very  little  purpose  that  can  have  no 
fruition  of  peace.  And  for  as  little  does  lie 
avoid  toil  who  cannot  enjoy  repose. 

Amongst  those  of  the  first  of  these  two  opi 
nions,  there  has  been  great  de- 
\Vhat  are  the  \)i\tu  ;  what  occasions  are  sufficient 
Jfdf8euicideea.SOn  to  Justify  the  determination  to 
kill  one's -self,  which  they  call 
tvXuyov  t£aywyjp',2  "  a  reasonable  handsome 
exit;"  for  though  they  say  that  men  may  die 
from  trivial  causes,  seeing  those  that  detain  us 
in  life  are  of  no  very  great  weight ;  yet  there 
is  to  be  some  limit  to  this.  There  are  fantastic 
and  senseless  humours  that  have  prompted  not 
only  particular  men,  but  whole  nations,  to  des 
troy  themselves,  of  which  I  have  elsewhere 
given  some  examples  ;  and  we  further  read  of 
the  Milesian  virgins  that  bv  an  insane  compact 
they  hanged  themselves,  one  after  another,  'till 
the  magistrate  took  order  in  it,  enacting  that 
the  bodies  of  such  as  should  be  found  >o  hanged 
should  be  drawn  by  the  same  halter,  stark 
naked  through  the  city.3  When  Therycion 
expected  Cleomenes  to  dispatch  himself,  by 
reason  of  the  ill  posture  of  his  affairs,  and 
having  evaded  the  death  of  most  honour  in  the 
battle  he  had  lost,  to  accept  of  this,  the  second 
in  honour  to  it,  and  not  to  give  the  conquerors 
opportunity  to  make  him  undergo  either  an 
ignominious  death  or  an  infamous  life  ;  Cleo 
menes,  with  a  courage  truly  stoic  and  Lace 
daemonian,  rejected  his  counsel  as  unmanly  and 
poor  :  "  That,"  said  he,  "  is  a  remedy  that  can 
never  be  wanting,  and  which  a  man  never  should 
make  use  of  whilst  there  is  an  inch  of  hope 
remaining;"  telling  him  "that  it  sometimes 
showed  firmness  and  valour  to  live  ;  that  he 
would  that  even  his  death  should  be  of  use  to 
his  country  ;  and  that  he  would  make  of  it  an 
act  of  honour  and  virtue."4  Therycion  thought 
himself  in  the  right,  and  did  his  own  business ; 
and  Cleomenes  after  did  the  same,  but  not  till  he 
had  first  tried  the  utmost  malevolence  of  fortune. 


1  Lucret.  hi.  874. 

2  This   was  the  expression  of  the  Stoics  ;    see  Diogenes 
Laertius,  viii.  130. 

3  Plutarch,  On  the  wirtiums  deeds  of  Women. 

4  Id.  Lives  of  Agis  and  Cteumenes,  c.  14. 

•>  Pentadius,  De  Spe.  ajjud  Virgil,  cutalecta. 
6  Seneca,  Kpist.  70. 
"   In  his  Life,  p.  100Q. 

"  IMontluc's     Cummentaires.       The    battle    was    fought 
ID  1544. 

'->  JZneid,  xi.  425. 


All  the  i neon ven iencies  in  the  world  are  not 
considerable  enough  that  a  man  should  die  to 
evade  them  ;  and,  besides  there  being  so  many 
sudden  changes  in  human  things,  it  is  hard 
rightly  to  judge  when  we  are  at  the  end  of 
our  hope : 

Sperat  ct  in  saeva  victus  gladiator  arena 
Sit  licet  infesto  pollice  turba  minax.-"" 

"  The  fencer  conquer'd  in  the  lists  hopes  on, 

Though  the  turn'd  thumb  commands  him  to  be  gone." 

All  things,  says  the  old  adage,  are  to  be 
hoped  for  bv  a  man  whilst  he  lives.  "  Aye," 
replies  Seneca,  u  but  why  should  this  rather  be 
always  running  in  a  man's  head  that  fortune 
can  do  all  things  for  the  living  man,  than  this, 
that  fortune  has  no  power  over  him  that  knows 
how  to  die  .'"''  We  see  Josephus  when  engaged 
in  near  and  apparent  danger,  a  whole  people 
being  risen  up  agaii^t  him,  and  no  visible 
means  of  escape,  and  being,  as  himself  says,7 
in  this  extremity  counselled  by  one  of  his 
friends  to  dispatch  himself,  yet  do  well  to  main 
tain  himself  in  hope  ;  for  fortune,  beyond  all 
human  expectation,  so  changed  the  face  of 
things  that  he  saw  himself  delivered  without 
any  manner  of  inconvenience.  Whereas  Bru 
tus  and  Ca>sius,  on  the  contrary, 
threw  away  the  remains  of  the  Deaths  fatal  by 
Uonu.n  liberty,  of  which  they  ^c^tant? 
were  the  sole  protectors,  by  the 
precipitation  and  temerity  wherewith  they 
killed  themselves,  before  the  proper  time  and 
occasion.  Monsieur  d'Anguien,  at  the  Battle 
of  Serisolles,  twice  attempted  to  cut  his  throat, 
despairing  of  the  fortune  of  the  day,  which 
went,  indeed,  very  untowardly  on  that  side  of 
the  field  where  he  was  engaged,  and  by  that 
precipitation  was  very  near  depriving  himself 
of  the  joy  and  honour  of  so  glorious  a  victory.8 
I  have  seen  a  hundred  hares  escape  out  of  the 
very  teeth  of  the  greyhounds  ;  Aliquis  cariti- 
fiei  suo  miperstes  fnit.  "  Some  have  survived 
their  intended  executioners." 

Multa  dies,  variusque  labor  mutabilis  fevi 
Retulit  in  melius  ;  multos  alterna  revisens 
Lusit,  et  in  solido  rursus  fortuna  locavit.9 

"  Good  unexpected,  evils  unforeseen, 

Appear  in  turns  as  fortune  shifts  the  scene. 
Some,  raised  aloft,  come  tumbling  down  amain, 
Then  fall  so  hard  they  bound  and  rise  again." 

Pliny  says  there  are  only  three  sorts  of  dis 
eases  to  escape  any  of  which  a     ^liat  causes 
man    has   good    title   to   destroy     may  induce  a 
himself;   the  worst  of  which  is     £1™*° kil1 
the  stone  in    the  bladder,  when 
the  urine  is  supprest.10     Seneca  says  those  only 


10  "  In  the  quarto  edition  of  these  Essays,  in  1588,"  re 
marks  M.  Coste,  "  Pliny  is  said  to  mention  two  more,  viz., 
a  pain    in  the  stomach,  and  the   head-ache,  which,  he  says, 
lib.  xxv.  cap.  3,  were  the  only  three  distempers,  almost,  for      , 
which  men  killed  themselves.     As   to    their  right  of  killing      '< 
themselves,  he  does  not   mention   a  word  of  it  here  ;  and  I      | 
cannot  conceive  why  Montaigne,  who,  at  first,  entered  tho-      ; 
ro  ighly  into  Pliny's  sense,  by  saying  that,  according  to  this      | 
author,  it  was  the   custom  tor    men   to   kill  themselves,  in      j 
order  to  be  rid  of  any  one  of  these   three  distempers,  made 
him  say  afterwards  that  they  had  a  right  to  kill  themselves     : 
for  this  very  end." 
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which  for  a  long  time  discompose  the  functions 
of  the  soul.     Some  there   have  been  who,  to 
avoid  a  worse,  have  chosen  a  death  of  their  own 
liking.     Democritus,  general  of  the  JEtolians, 
being  brought  prisoner  to  Rome,  found  means 
to  make  his  escape  by  night ;  but  being  closely 
pursued  by  his  keepers,  rather  than  suffer  him 
self  to  be  retaken,  he  fell  upon  his  own  sword 
and  died.1     Antinous  and  Theodotus,  their  city 
of  Epirus  being  reduced  by  the  Romans  to  the 
last  extremity,  gave  the  people  counsel  to  kill 
themselves ;   but,  the  advice  of  giving  them 
selves  up  to  the  enemy  prevailing,  they  went  to 
seek  death,  rushing  furiously  upon  the  enemy, 
with  an  intention  to  strike   home,  but  not  to 
defend   a  blow.2     The  Island  of  Gozo3  being 
forced  some  years  ago  by  the  Turks,  a  Sicilian, 
who  had  two  beautiful  daughters  marriageable, 
killed  them  both  with  his  own  hand,  and  their 
mother,    running   in  to   save    them,   to   boot; 
which  having  done,  sallying  out  of  the  house 
with  a  cross-bow  and  a  harquebuss,  with  those 
two  shots  he  killed  two  of  the  Turks  nearest  to 
his  door,  and  drawing  his  sword  charged  furi 
ously  in  amongst  the  rest,  where  he  was  sud 
denly  enclosed  and  cut  to  pieces  ;  by  that  means 
delivering  his  family  and  himself  from  slavery 
and  dishonour.     The  Jewish  women,  after  hav 
ing  circumcised  their  children,  threw  themselves 
down  a  precipice  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Anti- 
gonus.     I  have  been  told  of  a  gentleman  in  one 
of  our  prisons,  whose  friends  being  informed  he 
would  certainly  be   condemned,  to   avoid   the 
ignominy  of  such  a  death,  suborned  a  priest  to 
tell  him  that  the  only  means  of  deliverance  was 
to  recommend  himself  to   such  a  saint  under 
such  and  such  vows,  and  fast  eight  days  toge 
ther  without  taking   any  manner  of  nourish 
ment,  what  weakness  or  faintness  soever  he 
might   find  in  himself  during  the  time.     He 
followed    their    advice,   and    by   that    means 
destroyed   himself  before  he  was   aware,    not 
dreaming  of  death  or  any  danger  in  the  expe 
riment.     Scribonia  advising  her  nephew  Libo 
to  kill  himself,  rather  than  to  attend  the  stroke 
of  justice,  told  him  "  that  it  was  to  do  other 
people's  business  to  preserve  his  life,  to  put  it 
after  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  within  three 
or  four  days,  would   come   and  fetch   him  to 
execution  ;  and  that  it  was  to  serve  his  enemies 
to  keep  his  blood  to  gratify  their  malice."4    We 
read  in  the  Bible  that  Nicanor,5  the  persecutor 
of  the  law  of  God,  having  sent  his  soldiers  to 
seize  upon  the  good  old  man  Razias,  surnamed, 
in  honour  of  his  virtue,  the  Father  of  the  Jews  ; 
the  good  man  seeing  no  other  remedy,  his  gates 
burnt  down,  and  the  enemies  ready  to  seize  him, 
choosing  rather  to  die  generously  than  to  fall 
nto  the  hands  of  his  wicked  adversaries,  and 
suffer  himself  to  be  cruelly  butchered  by  them 


i  Livy,  xxxvii,  36.  2  jrf.  xlv>  26 

»  A  small  island  to  the  west  of  Malta,  and  not  far  from  it 

4  Seneca,  Epist.  70. 

5  Maccabees,  ii.  14,  37. 

6  St.  Ambrose,  de  Virg.  iii. 
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contrary  to  the  honour  of  his  rank  and  quality, 
he  stabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword ;  but 
the  blow,  from  haste,  not  having  been  given 
home,  he  ran  and  threw  himself  from  the  top  of 
a  wall  headlong  among  them,  who  separating 
themselves  and  making  room,  he  pitched  di 
rectly  upon  his  head.  Notwithstanding  which, 
feeling  yet  in  himself  some  remains  of  life,  he 
renewed  his  courage,  and,  starting  up  upon  his 
feet,  all  bloody  and  wounded  as  he  was,  and 
making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  ran  to  a 
neighbouring  precipice,  but,  not  being  able  to 
reach  the  edge,  through  one  of  his  wounds,  he 
drew  out  his  bowels,  which,  tearing  and  pulling 
to  pieces  with  both  his  hands,  he  threw  amongst 
his  pursuers,  all  the  while  attesting  and  invok 
ing  the  divine  vengeance  upon  them. 

Of  violence  offered  to  the  conscience,  that 
against  the  chastity  of  woman  is,  Actsof  violencc 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  to  be  committed  on 
avoided,  forasmuch  as  there  is  a  the  chastity  of 
certain  pleasure  naturally  mixed 
with  it ;  and  for  that  reason  the  dissent  cannot 
be  sufficiently  perfect  and  entire,  so  that  the 
violence  seems  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  consent 
of  the  forced  party.  The  Ecclesiastical  History 
marks  with  favour  several  examples  of  devout 
persons  who  have  embraced  death  to  secure 
them  from  the  outrages  prepared  by  tyrants 
against  their  religion  and  honour.  Of  Pelagia(i 
and  Sophronia,7  both  canonized,  the  first  preci 
pitated  herself  with  her  mother  and  sisters  into 
the  river,  to  avoid  being  forced  by  some  soldiers, 
and  the  last  also  killed  herself  to  escape  being 
ravished  by  the  Emperor  Maxentius. 

It  may  perad venture  be  an  honour  to  us  in 
future  ages,  that  a  learned  author  of  this  present 
time,  and  a  Parisian,  too,  takes  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  persuade  the  ladies  of  our  age,  rather 
to  take  any  other  course  than  to  enter  into  the 
horrid  meditation  of  such  an  act  of  despair.  I 
am  sorry  he  had  never  heard  (that  he  might 
have  inserted  it  amongst  his  other  stories) 
the  saying  of  a  woman,  which  was  told  me  at 
Toulouse,  who  had  passed  through  the  handling 
of  some  soldiers, — "  God  be  praised,"  said  she, 
"  that  once  at  least  in  my  life  I  have  had  my  fill 
without  sin  !"  Truly,  these  cruelties  are  very 
unworthy  the  French  sweetness  and  good 
nature  ;  and  indeed,  God  be  thanked,  our  air 
is  very  well  purged  of  it  since  this  good  advice. 
'Tis  enough  that  they  say  No,  in  doing  it,  ac 
cording  to  the  rule  of  the  good  Marot.8 

History  is  every  where  full  of  such  as,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  have  for  death   exchanged  a 
painful  and  irksome  life.     Lucius 
Aruntius  killed  himself,  to  fly   he     Death  prefera- 
said,  both  the  future  and  the  past.9     ^bie°iife  .mise" 
Granius    Silvanus     and    Statius 
Proximus,  after  having  been  pardoned  by  Nero, 

7  Rufinus,  Hist.  Eccles.  viii.  27. 

8  In  an  epigram,  entitled  "  Yea  and  Nay,"  which  begins 
"  Un  doux  Nenny  avec  un  doux  Sourire,"  i.e.  "  One  sort 


Un  doux  Nenny 
nay,  nay,  with  a  sweet  smile." 
9  Tacit.  Annul,  vi.  48. 
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death  of  the  fore-named  bishop,  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  has  more  of  gallantry  in  it,  and 
less  of  feeling,  the  ardour  of  combat  taking 
away  part  of  the  latter. 

There  are  some  governments  who  have  taken 
upon  them  to  regulate  the  justice  and  oppor 
tunity  of  voluntary  deaths.  In  former  times 
there  was  kept,  in  our  city  of 
Poison  kept  Marseilles,  a  poison  prepared  out 
X^ufitetS  of  hemlock  at  the  public  charge, 
pense  tor  such  for  those  who  had  a  mind  to 
as  were  inclined  ],ast  „  tll(,ir  t.,1(j  lulvjH,r  fjr,, 
to  make  use  ..  ,.  ,T  1-1 

of  it.  before  the  Six  Hundred,  which 

were  their  senate,  ^ivcn  an  ac 
count  of  the  reasons  and  motives  of  their  de 
sign,  and  it  was  not  otherwise  lawful  than  by 
leave  from  the  magistrate,  and  upon  just  oc 
casion,  to  do  violence  to  themselves.  The  same 
law  was  also  in  use  in  other  places. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  in  his  expedition  into  Asia, 
touching  at  the  Isle  of  Tea,  in  Negropont,  it 
accidentally  happened  whilst  lie  was  there,  as 
•we  have  it  from  one  that  was  with  him,'  that  a 
woman  of  great  quality  having  given  an  ac 
count  to  her  citi/ens  why  she  was  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  her  life,  invited  Pompeius  to  her 
death,  to  reader  it  the  more  honourable;  an 
invitation  that  he  accepted,  and  having  long 
tried  in  vain,  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
which  was  very  great,  to  divert  her  from  that 
design,  he  acquiesced  at  last  to  grant  her  re 
quest.  She  had  passed  four-score  and  ten 
years  in  a  very  happy  state  both  of  body  and 
mind  ;  but  being  then  laid  on  her  bed,  better 
drest  than  ordinary,  and  leaning  upon  her 
elbow:  "The  Gods,"  said  she,  u  O,  Sextus 
Pompeius,  and  rather  those  I  leave  than  those 
I  go  to  seek,  reward  tliee,  for  that  thou  hast 
not  disdained  to  be  both  the  counsellor  of  my 
life,  and  the  witness  of  my  death.  For  my 
part,  having  always  experienced  the  smiles  of 
fortune,  for  fear  lest  the  desire  of  living  too 
long  may  make  me  see  a  contrary  fate,  I  am 
going  by  a  happy  end  to  dismiss  the  remains  of 
my  soul,  leaving  behind  two  daughters  and  a 
legion  of  nephews.''  Which  having  said,  and 
having  exhorted  her  family  to  live  in  union  and 
peace,  she  divided  amongst  them  her  goods, 
and  recommending  her  domestic  gods  to  her 
eldest  daughter,  she  took  with  a  firm  hand  the 
bowl  that  contained  the  poison,  and,  having 
made  her  vows  and  prayers  to  Mercury  to  con 
duct  her  to  some  happy  abode  in  the  other 
world,  drank  off  the  mortal  potion,  which 
having  done,  she  entertained  the  company  with 
the  progress  of  its  operation,  and  how  the  cold 
by  degrees  seized  the  several  parts  of  her  body, 
one  after  another,  till,  having  in  the  end  told 
them  it  began  to  seize  upon  her  heart  and 
bowels,  she  called  her  daughters  to  do  their 
last  office  and  close  her  eyes. 

Pliny2  tells  us  of  a  certain  hyperborean  na 
tion,  where,  by  reason  of  the  sweet  temperature 


1  Val.  Max.  ii.  6.  8. 


of  the  air,  lives  did  rarely  end  but  by  the  volun 
tary  surrender   of  the   inhabitants ;    but  that, 
being  weary  of  and  satiated  with 
life,  they  had  a  custom,  at  a  very     Jhe  voluntary 

ii  "     iv       i        •  i  i       death  ol  the 

old  age,  after  haying  made  good     Hyperboreans, 
cheer,   to  precipitate   themselves 
into  the  sea  from  the  top  of  a  certain  rock, 
destined  for   that  service.      Pain,  and  the  fear 
of  a  wor«e  death,  seem  to  me  the  most  excusa-   \ 
ble  incitements. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

BUSINESS    TO-MOUROW. 

OF  all  our  French  writers,  I  give,  with  justice, 
I  think,  the  palm  to  .Jaques  Amiot,  as  well  for 
the  propriety  and  purity  of  hib  A  culogium 
language,  in  which  he  excels  all  on  Amiot,  the 
others,  as  his  application  and  pa-  translator  of 
tience  in  going  through  so  lon^  a 
work,  and  the  depth  of  his  learning  and  judg 
ment  in  having  been  able  to  unravel  and  explain 
so  diiHcult  an  author;  (for  let  people  say  what 
they  please,  I  understand  nothing  of  "Greek, 
but  I  meet  with  sense  so  well  connected  and 
maintained  throughout  his  whole  translation  that 
certainly  he  either  knew  the  true  imagination 
of  the  author,  or  having,  by  long  conversation 
with  him,  planted  in  his  soul  a  thorough  and 
lively  idea  of  that  of  Plutarch,  at  least  he  has 
lent  him  nothing  that  either  contradicts  or  dis 
honours  him;)  but  what  I  am  most  pleased 
with  him  for  is  the  discreet  choice  he  has  made 
of  so  noble  and  useful  a  book  to  make  a  present 
of  to  his  country.  We  ignorant  people  had 
been  undone  had  not  this  book  raised  us  out  of 
the  mire  ;  by  its  favour  we  dare  both  speak  and 
write  ;  by  it  the  ladies  are  able  to  school  their 
schoolmasters:  'tis  our  breviary.  If  this  good 
man  lived  I  would  desire  him  to  do  as  much  for 
Xenophon  :  'tis  a  much  easier  task  than  the 
other,  and  consequently  more  proper  for  his 
au'e.  And  besides,  I  know  not  how,  but  me- 
thinks,  though  he  briskly  and  clearly  enough 
gets  over  steps  another  would  have  stumbled 
at,  that  nevertheless  his  style  is  more  his  own 
where  he  does  not  encounter  those  difficulties, 
and  rolls  on  at  its  ease. 

I  was  just  now  reading  that  passage  where 
Plutarch  says  of  himself,  that  Kusticus,  being 
present  at  a  declamation  of  his  in  Koine,  he 
there  received  a  packet  from  the  emperor,  and 
deferred  to  open  it  till  all  was  over  :  for  which, 
says  he,  all  the  company  highly  applauded  the 
gravity  of  this  person.  'Tis  true,  that  his  dis 
course  being  upon  Curiosity,  and  that  eager 
passion  for  news  which  makes  us,  with  so  much 
indiscretion  and  impatience,  quit  all  things  to 
entertain  a  new  comer,  and,  without  any  man 
ner  of  respect  or  civility,  tear  open  on  a  sudden, 
in  what  company  soever,  the  letters  that  are 
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delivered  to  us,  he  had  reason  to  applaud  the 
gravity  of  Rusticus  upon  this  occasion  ;  and 
might  moreover  have  added  to  it  the  commen 
dation  of  his  civility  and  courtesy,  that  would 
not  interrupt  the  course  of  his  declamation. 
But  I  doubt  whether  any  one  can  commend  his 
prudence ;  for,  receiving  unexpected  letters, 
and  especially  from  an  emperor,  it  might  well 
have  fallen  out  that  the  deferring  to  read  them 
might  have  been  of  great  prejudice.  The  vice 
opposite  to  curiosity  is  negligence,  to  which  I 
naturally  incline,  and  which  I 
o^sfteTvke^o  nave  seen  some  men  so  extremely 
curiosity.  '  guilty  of  that  one  might  have 
found  the  letters  that  had  been 
sent  to  them  three  or  four  days  before,  still 
sealed  up  in  their  pockets. 

I  never  opened  any  letters  directed  to  another, 
not  merely  those  entrusted  with  me,  but  even 
such  as  chance  has  placed  in  my  hand  ;  and  am 
annoyed  if  my  eyes  unawares  steal  any  con 
tents  of  letters  of  importance  which  a  great  man 
is  reading  when  I  stand  near  him.  Never  was 
man  less  inquisitive,  or  less  prying  into  other 
men's  affairs  than  I  am. 

In  our  fathers'  days  Monsieur  de  Boutieres 
had  like  to  have  lost  Turin  from  neglecting, 
he  having  company  at  that  time  with  him  at 
supper,  to  read  an  information  that  was  sent 
him  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  city  where  he 
commanded.  And  this  very  Plutarch  tells  me 
that  Julius  Csesar  had  preserved  himself,  if,  in 
going  to  the  Senate  the  day  he  was  assassi 
nated  by  the  conspirators,  he  had  read  a  paper 
that  was  presented  to  him  by  the  way  ;  and  he 
tells  also  the  story  of  Archias,  tyrant  of  Thebes, 
that  the  night  before  the  execution  of  the  de 
sign  Pelopidas  had  laid  to  kill  him,  to  restore 
his  country  to  liberty,  he  had  an  account  sent 
him  in  writing  by  another  Archias,  an  Athe 
nian,  of  the  whole  conspiracy,  and  that  this 
packet  having  been  delivered  to  him  Avhile  he 
sat  at  supper,  he  deferred  the  opening  of  it, 
saying,  which  afterwards  became  a  proverb  in 
Greece,  "  Business  to-morrow."1 

A  wise  man  may,  I  confess,  out  of  respect 
to  another,  as  not  indecorously  to  disturb  the 
company,  as  Rusticus  did,  or  not  to  break  off 
another  affair  of  importance  in  hand,  defer  to 
read  or  hear  any  new  thing  that  is  brought 
him  ;  but  if  for  his  own  interest  or  particular 
pleasure,  especially  if  he  be  a  public  minister, 
he  will  not  interrupt  his  dinner,  or  break  his 
sleep,  he  is  inexcusable.  And  there  was  an 
ciently  at  Rome  the  Consular  Place,  as  they 
called  it,  which  was  the  most  honourable  at  the 
table,  for  being  a  place  of  most 
Tiac  °°t  tUbT  Iibertv>  and  °i  more  convenient 
the^most  acces-  access  to  those  who  came  in  to 
Bible.  talk  with  the  person  seated  there.2 

By  which  it  appears  that,  though 
at  meals,  they  did  not  totally  abandon  the  con- 


1  Plutarch,  On  the  Daemon  of  Socrates. 

2  Plutarch,  Table-Talk. 


cern  of  other  affairs.  But,  when  all  is  said,  it 
is  very  hard  in  human  actions  to  give  so  exact 
a  rule,  upon  the  best  grounds  of  reason,  that 
Fortune  will  not  have  a  hand  in  them,  and 
maintain  her  own  right. 


CHAPTER    V. 


OF    CONSCIENCE. 

THE  Sieur  de  la  Brousse  my  brother,  and  I, 
travelling  one  day  together  during  the  time  of 
our  civil  wars,  met  a  gentleman  of  good  mien. 
He  was  of  the  contrary  party  to  ours,  though  I 
did  not  know  so  much,  for  he  pretended  other 
wise  ;  and  the  mischief  is  that,  in  this  sort  of 
war,  the  cards  are  so  shuffled,  an  enemy  not 
being  distinguishable  from  a  friend  by  any  ap 
parent  mark,  either  of  language  or  habit, 
nourished  under  the  same  laws,  air,  and  man 
ners,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  avoid  disorder  and 
confusion.  This  made  me  afraid  myself  of 
meeting  any  of  our  troops  in  a  place  where  I 
was  not  known,  that  I  might  not  be  in  fear  to 
tell  my  name,  and  peradventure  of  something 
worse  ;  as  it  has  befallen  me  before,  where,  by 
one  of  these  mistakes,  I  lost  both  men  and 
horses  ;  and,  amongst  others,  an  Italian  gentle 
man,  my  page,  whom  I  had  bred  with  the 
greatest  care  and  affection,  was  miserably  killed 
— in  whom  a  promising  youth  of  great  expecta 
tion  was  blasted.  But  the  gentleman  that  my 
brother  and  I  met  had  so  strange  a  fear  upon 
him  at  the  meeting  of  any  horse,  or  passing  by 
any  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  king,  that  I 
at  last  discovered  them  to  be  alarms  of  con 
science,  and  the  poor  man  seemed  to  be  in  such 
a  condition  as  if  through  his  vizard,  and  the 
crosses  upon  his  cassock,  one  might  have  pene 
trated  into  his  bosom,  and  read  the  most  secret 
intentions  of  his  heart.  So  wonderful  is  the 
power  of  conscience,  that  it  makes  us  betray, 
accuse,  and  fight  against  ourselves  ;  and,  for 
want  of  other  witnesses,  to  give  evidence  against 
ourselves, 

Occultum  quatiens  animo  tortore  flagelluin.3 

"  Whom  conscience,  ne'er  asleep, 
"  Wounds  with  incessant  strokes,  not  loud,  but  deep." 

This  story  is  in  every  child's  mouth  :  Bessus 
the  Pa_jonian,  being  reproached  with  wanton 
ness,  for  pulling  down  a  nest  of  young  sparrows 
and  killing  them,  replied  he  had  reason  so  to  do, 
seeing  that  those  little  birds  never  ceased  falsely 
to  accuse  him  of  the  murder  of  his  father.  This 
parricide  had  till  then  been  concealed  and  un 
known,  but  the  revenging  fury  of  conscience 
caused  it  to  be  discovered  by  himself,  who  was 
justly  to  suffer  for  it.4  Hesiod  corrects  the  say- 


3  Juvenal,  xiii.  1Q5. 
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ing  of  Plato,  "  That  punishment 
Punishment  closely  follows  sin  ;"  it  bcins;,  as 

connate  with  ^   ^^  born    ^    thc    ^mQ  ^ 

with  it.1  Whoever  expects  pun 
ishment,  already  suffers  it ;  whoever  has  de 
served  it,  expects  it.-  Wickedness  contrives 
torments  against  itself:  Maluin  consiliiiin,  con- 
sultori  pessimum  :3  "  111  designs  fall  out  worse 
to  the  contriver:"  as  the  \\asp  stints  and 
offends  another,  but  most  of  all  itself;  for  it 
there  loses  its  sting  and  its  power  for  ever, 

Vitasque  in  vulncre  ponunt.4 
"  And  in  thc  wound  which  they  inllict  expire." 

Cantharides  have  somewhere  about  them,  by 
a  contrariety  of  nature,  a  countcrpoison  against 
their  poison.''  In  like  manner,  a!  the  same 
time  that  we  take  delight,  in  vice,  there  springs 
in  the  conscience  a  displeasure  that  afHicts  us 
sleeping  and  waking  with  many  tormenting 
imaginations  : 

Quippe  ubi  sc  multi,  per  somnia  su-pt-  loqticntes, 
Aut  inorbo  dclirantcs,  prutrav  lenuitur, 
Kt  celata  diu  in  medium  puecata  dedisse.'1 

"  The  guilty  seldom  their  own  morsel  Veep, 
Hut  oft  will  blab  it  ev'n  in  their  sleep  ; 
Or,  in  a  fever  raging,  will  reveal 
Crimes  which  they  loin,'  had  labour'd  to  conceal." 

Apollodorus  dreamed  that  he  saw  himself 
flayed  by  the  Scythians,  and  after  boiled  in  a 
cauldron,  and  that  his  heart  muttered  these 
words:  "  I  am  the  cause  of  all  the-e  mischiefs 
that  have  befallen  thee."7  Epicurus  said  that 
no  hiding  hole  can  conceal  the  wicked,  since 
they  can  never  assure,'  themselves  of  bein^ 
hid,  for  their  consciences  discover  them  to 
themselves.8 

Frima  est  lur-c  ultio,  quod  se 
Judice  nemo  noccns  ahsoh  itur.1' 

"  'Tis  the  first  constant  punishment  of  sin, 
That  no  bad  man  absolves  himself  within." 

As  an  ill  conscience  fills  ns  with  fear,  so  a 
good  one  gives  us  greater  confidence  and  as 
surance  ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  gone 
through  several  hazards  with  a  more  steady 
pace,  in  consideration  of  the  secret  knowledge 
I  had  of  my  own  will,  and  the  innocence  of 
my  intentions  : 

Conscia  mens  ut  cuique  sua  est,  ita  concipit  intra 
Pectora  pro  facto  spemque,  metumque  suo.1" 

"  Despotic  conscience  rules  our  hopes  and  fears." 

Of  this  there  are  a  thousand  examples  ;  but 
it  will  be  enough  to  instance  three  of  one  and 
the  same  person.  Scipio  being  one  day  accused 
before  the  people  of  Home  of  a  heavy  crime, 


instead  of  excusing  himself,  or  flattering  the 
judges  :  "  It  will  become  yon  well,"  said  he, 
"  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him 
by  whom  you  have  the  power  The  confident 
to  judge  all  the  world."11  And  '™S°™ncy  of 
another  time  all  the  answer  he 
gave  to  several  impeachments  brought  against 
him  by  a  tribune  of  the  people,  instead  of 
making  his  defence  :  "  Come,  citizens,"  said 
he,  "  let  us  go  render  thanks  to  the  gods  for 
the  victory  they  gave  me  over  the  Cartha 
ginians  on  such  a  day  ;"  and  inarching  himself 
before  them  towards  the  temple,  he  had  pre 
sently  all  the  assembly,  and  his  very  accuser 
himself,  following  at  his  heels. u>  And  Petilius 
having  been  set  on  by  Cato  to  demand  of  him 
an  account  of  the  money  that  had  passed  through 
his  hands  in  the  province  of  Antioch,  Scipio, 
being  come  into  the  senate  for  that  purpose, 
produced  a  book  from  under  his  robe,  in  which, 
he  told  them,  was  an  exact  account  of  his 
receiptsand  disbursements;  but  being  required 
to  deliver  it  to  the  secretary  to  be  examined 
and  enrolled,  he  refused,  saying,  "  He  would 
not  do  himself  so  great  a  disgrace  ;"  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  senate  tore  the  book  with 
liis  own  hands  to  pieces.1-'  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  seared  eon-eiemv  could  have  counterfeited  so 
great  an  assurance.  4%  lie  had  naturally  too 
high  a  spirit,  and  was  accustomed  to  too  high 
a  fortune,''  says  Titus  Livius,  "  to  know  how 
to  be  criminal',  and  to  dispose  himself  to  the 
meanness  of  defending  his  innocency." 

The  putting  men  to  the  rack  is  a  dangerous 
invention,  and  seems  to  be  rather 
a  trial  of  patience  than  of  truth.  The  incon- 
Both  he  who  has  the  fortitude  to  the 'rack*  ^ 
endure  it  conceals  the  truth,  and 
he  who  has  not.  For  why  should  pain  sooner 
make  me  confess  what  really  is,  than  force  me 
to  say  what  is  not  .'  And,  on  the  contrary,  if 
lie  who  is  not  guilty  of  what  he  is  accused  of 
;  has  the  courage  to  undergo  those  torments,  why 
should  not  he  who  is  guilty  have  the  same,  so 
fair  a  reward  as  life  being  in  his  prospect?  I 
think  the  ground  of  this  invention  proceeds 
from  the  consideration  of  the  force  of  con 
science  :  for  to  the  guilty  it  seems  to  assist  the 
rack  to  make  him"  confess  his  fault  and  to 
shake  his  resolution  ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
that  it  fortifies  the  innocent  against  the  torture. 
But  when  all  is  done,  'tis  in  plain  truth  a  trial 
full  of  uncertainty  and  danger.  What  would 
not  a  man  say,  what  would  not  a  man  do,  to 
avoid  such  intolerable  torments  ? 

Etiam  innocentes  cogit  mentiri  dolor.14 
"  Pain  the  most  innocent  will  make  to  lie." 


Plutarch,  On  Divine  Justice. 

Seneca,  Epist.  105. 

Apud  Aul.  Gell.  iv.  5. 

Virg.  Gcorg.  iv.  238. 

Plutarch,  on  Divine  Justice. 

Lucret.  v.  1157. 

Plutarch,  of  the  Delay  of  the  Divine  Justice,  c.  Q.  This 
Apollodorus,  who  reipncd  like  a  true  tyrant,  was  K ing  of 
Cassandria,  in 


B  Seneca,  Epist.  Q~. 
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10  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  485. 

11  Plutarch,  How  far  a  Man  i/uti/  praise  Himself. 
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whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  he  whom  the 
judge  has  racked  that  he  may  not  die  innocent 
is  made  to  die  both  innocent  and  racked.  A 
thousand  and  a  thousand  have  charged  their 
own  heads  by  false  confessions,  amongst  whom 
I  place  Philotas,  considering  the  circumstances 
of  the  trial  Alexander  put  him  upon,  and  the 
progress  of  his  torture.1  "  But  so  it  is,"  say 
they,  "  that  it  is  the  least  evil  human  weakness 
could  invent :"  very  inhuman  notwithstanding, 
and  to  very  little  purpose,  in  my  opinion." 
Many  nations,  less  barbarous  in  this  than 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  call 
the^-ackcon-  them  so,  repute  it  horrible  and 
demned  by  cruel  to  torment  and  pull  a  man 

EdSbJ?""1"1     to    Pieces    for  a  fault  of    which 
they  are  yet  in  doubt.     How  can 

it  help  your  ignorance  ?  Are  not  you  unjust, 
that,  not  to  kill  him  without  cause,  do  worse 
than  kill  him  ?  And  that  this  is  so,  do  but 
observe  by  how  many  times  he  had  rather  die 
without  reason  than  undergo  this  examination, 
more  painful  than  execution  itself;  and  which 
often,  by  its  extremity,  anticipates  execution 
and  dispatches  him.  I  know  not  where  I  had 
this  story,'2  but  it  exactly  matches  the  conscience 
of  our  justice  in  this  particular.  A  country 
woman  came  to  a  general3  of  very  severe  dis 
cipline,  and  accused  one  of  his  soldiers  that  he 
had  taken  from  her  children  the  little  food  she 
had  left  to  nourish  them  withal,  the  army 
having  consumed  all  the  rest ;  but  of  this, 
proof  there  was  none.  The  general  cautioned 
the  woman  to  take  good  heed  to  what  she  said, 
for  that  she  would  make  herself  guilty  of  a 
false  accusation,  and  should  suffer  the  punish 
ment  due  to  it  if  she  told  a  lie  ;  but  she  per 
sisting,  he  presently  caused  the  soldier's  belly 
to  be  ripped  up,  to  clear  the  truth  of  the  fact, 
and  the  woman  was  found  to  be  in  the  right. 
An  instructive  sentence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

USE     MAKES     PERFECT. 

'Tis  not  to  be   expected   that  reasoning  and 
instruction,  though  we  never  so 
" 


strucon.with 
out  practice 


voluntarily  surrender  our  belief  to 
them,  should  be  powerful  enough 

*°  lead  us  on  so  far  as  to  action> 
if  we  do  not  over  and  above 
exercise  and  form  the  soul  by  experience  to 
the  course  for  which  we  design  it  :  it  will 
otherwise  doubtless  find  itself  at  a  loss  when  it 
comes  to  the  pinch  of  the  business.  This  is  the 
reason  why  those  amongst  the  philosophers  who 
were  ambitious  to  attain  to  a  greater  excellence 


1  Quint.  Curtius,  vi.  7. 

*  It  is  in  Froissart. 

3  Bajazet  the  First,  whom  Froissart  calls  Amorabaquin, — 
a  name  given  to  this  prince  because  he  was  the  son  of 
Amorath. 


w7ere  not  contented  to  await  the  severities  of 
fortune  in  their  retirement  and  repose,  lest  she 
should  surprise  them  raw  and  unexpert  in  the 
combat ;  but  sallied  out  to  meet  her,  and  pur 
posely  threw  themselves  into  the  proof  of  diffi 
culties.  Some  of  whom  abandoned  riches  to 
exercise  themselves  in  a  voluntary  poverty  ; 
others  have  sought  out  labour,  and  an  austerity 
of  life,  to  inure  themselves  to  hardships  and 
inconveniences ;  others  have  deprived  them 
selves  of  their  dearest  members,  as  of  their  eyes 
and  instruments  of  generation,  lest  their  too 
delightful  and  effeminate  service  should  soften 
and  relax  the  stability  of  their  souls. 

But  in  dying,  which  is  the  greatest  work  we 
have  to  do,  practice  can  give  us  no  assistance. 
A  man  may  by  habit  fortify  himself  against 
pain,  shame,  poverty,  and  such  like  misfor 
tunes  ;  but  as  to  death,  we  can  experience  it 
but  once,  and  are  all  apprentices  when  we 
come  to  it. 

There  have  anciently  been  men  such  excel 
lent  managers  of  their  time  that  they  have 
tried  even  in  death  itself  to  relish  and  taste  it, 
and  who  have  bent  their  utmost  faculties  of 
mind  to  discover  what  this  passage  is.  But 
they  are  none  of  them  come  back  to  give  an 
account  of  it : 

Nemo  expergitus  extat, 
Frigida  quern  semel  est  vital  pausa  sequuta.4 

"  No  person  e'er  again  awak'd  to  breath 
Who  once  was  clasp'd  in  the  cold  arms  of  death." 

Canius  Julius,  a  noble   Roman,  of  singular 
firmness  and  virtue,  having  been 
condemned  to  die  by  that  rascal     A  memorable 

/•-(    v       i       i       •  i  i'ii         instance  of  a 

Caligula,  besides  many  admirable  Roman,  who, 
testimonies  that  lie  gave  of  his  when  dying,' 
resolution,  as  he  was  just  going  ^^ofd^th. 
to  receive  the  stroke  of  the  execu 
tioner  was  asked  by  a  philosopher,  a  friend  of 
his, — "  Well,  Canius,  whereabout  is  your  soul 
now?  What  is  she  doing? — what  are  you 
thinking  of?"  u  I  was  thinking,"  replied  he, 
"  to  keep  myself  ready,  and  the  faculties  of 
my  mind  concentrated  and  fixed,  to  try  if  in 
this  short  and  quick  instant  of  death  I  could 
perceive  the  motion  of  the  soul  when  she  parts 
from  the  body,  and  whether  she  has  any  sense 
of  the  separation,  that  I  may  hereafter  come 
again,  if  I  can,  to  acquaint  my  friends  with  it."5 
This  man  philosophizes  not  unto  death  only, 
but  in  death  itself.  What  a  strange  assurance 
was  this,  what  loftiness  of  courage,  to  desire 
his  death  should  be  a  lesson  to  him,  and  to 
have  leisure  to  think  of  other  things  in  so  great 
an  affair. 

Jus  hoc  animi  morientia  habebat.8 
"  This  mast'ry  of  his  mind  he,  dying,  had." 


4  Lucret.  iii.  Q42. 

5  Seneca,  de  TranquillUate. 
c  Luc.  viii.  636. 
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And  yet  I  fancy  there  is  some  way  of  making 
it  familiar  to  us,  and  in  some  sort 
ma",  income  of  making  trial  what  it  is.  We 
measure,  make  may  gain  experience  ot  it,  if  not 
to^iinamihar  entire  and  perfect,  yet  such,  at 
least,  as  shall  not  be  totally  un 
less  to  us  ;  and  that  may  render  us  more  assured. 
If  we  cannot  undertake  it,  we  may  approach  it 
and  view  it ;  and  if  we  do  not  advance  so  tar 
as  to  the  fort,  we  may  at  least  discover  and 
make  ourselves  perfect  in  the  avenues. 

It  is  not  without  reason   that  we  are  taught 
to  consider  sleep  as  a  resemblance 
sleep  theimage     of  death  :    with  how  threat  facility 
of  death.  do  we  pass  from  waking  to  sleep 

ing,  and  with  how  little  concern 
do  we  lose  the  knowledge  of  light  and  of  our 
selves  !  Perhaps  the  faculty  of  sleeping  would 
seem  useless  and  contrary  to  nature,  since,-  it 
deprives  us  of  all  action  and  SCUM-,  were  it  not 
that  by  it  nature  instructs  us  that  she  has 
equally  made  uj  to  die  as  to  live,  and  from  lite- 
presents  us  the  eternal  estate  >he  roerves  for 
us  after  it,  to  accustom  us  to  it  and  to  take 
from  us  the  tear  of  it.  But  such  as  have  by 
some  violent  accident  fallen  into  a  j-woon,  and 
iu  it  have  lost  all  sense,  these,  methinks,  have 
been  very  near  seeing  the  true  and  natural  face 
of  death  ;  for  as  to  the  moment  of  the  passage, 
it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  it  brings  with  it  any 
pain  or  displeasure,  forasmuch  as  we  can  have 
no  feeling  without  leisure  :  our  sufferings  require 
time,  which  in  death  is  so  short  and  precipitous 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  insensible.  The  ap 
proaches  are  what  we  ha\>-  to  fear,  and  these 
may  fall  within  the  limits  of  experience. 

Many  things  seem  greater  by  imagination 
than  they  are  in  effect.  I  have  passed  a  irood 
part  of  my  age  in  a  perfect  and  entire  health  ; 
I  say  not  only  entire,  but  moreover  sprightly 
and  wanton.  This  state,  so  full  of  verdure, 
jollity,  and  vigour,  made  the  consideration  of 
sickness  so  horrible  to  me  that,  when  I  came  to 
experience  it,  I  found  the  attacks  faint  and 
easy,  in  comparison  of  what  I  had  feared.  Of 
this  I  have  daily  experience  :  if  L  am  under  the 
shelter  of  a  warm  room,  in  a  stormy  and  tem 
pestuous  night,  I  wonder  how  people  can  live- 
abroad,  and  am  afflicted  for  those  who  are  out 
in  the  field  :  if  I  am  there  myself,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  anywhere  else.  Tins  one  thing  of 
being  always  shut  up  in  a  chamber  I  fancied 
insupportable  :  but  I  was  presently  inured  to  be 
so  imprisoned  a  week,  nay,  a  month  together, 
weak  and  ill ;  and  have  found  that  in  the  time 
of  my  health  I  did  much  more  pity  the  sick 
than  I  think  myself  to  be  pitied  when  I  am  so, 
and  that  the  force  of  my  imagination  enhances 
near  one  half  of  the  essence  and  reality  of  the 
thing.  I  hope  that  when  I  come  to  die  I  shall 
find  the  same,  and  that  I  shall  not  find  it  worth 
the  pains  I  take,  so  much  preparation  and  so 
much  assistance  as  I  call  in  to  undergo  the 
stroke.  But,  at  all  events,  we  cannot  give 
ourselves  too  much  advantage. 


In  the  time  of  our  third  or  second  troubles 
(I  do  not  well  remember  which), 
going  one  day  abroad  to  take  The  story  of  an 
the  air,  about  a  league  from  my  happened^' 
own  house,  which  is  seated  in  Montaigne, 
the  very  centre  of  the  scene  of  jjjjfj  JJJ* Wm 
all  the  bustle  and  mischief  of  the  swoon.0"' 
civil  wars  of  France,  thinking 
myself  in  all  security  and  so  near  to  my  retreat 
that  I  stood  in  need  of  no  better  equipage,  I 
had  taki'ii  a  horse  that  went  very  easy  in  his 
pace,  but  was  not  very  strong.  Being  upon 
my  return  home,  a  sudden  occasion  tailing  out 
to  make  u>e  of  this  horse  in  a  kind  of  service- 
that  he  was  not  very  well  used  to,  one  of  my 
people,  a  lusty,  proper  fellow,  mounted  upon  a 
-troiiu  (ierman  hor>e,  that  had  a  very  ill  mouth, 
but  was  otherv\JM'  vigorous  and  unfoiled,  to 
play  a  bravado  and  get  a-head  of  his  fellows, 
comes  thundering  full  *peed  in  the  very  track 
where  I  was,  ru>hing  like  a  Colossus  upon  the 
little  man  and  the  little  horse,  with  such  a 
career  of  i-treiigth  and  weight  that  he  turned 
us  both  over  and  over,  topsy  turvy,  with  our 
heels  in  the  air:  so  that  there  lay  the  horse, 
overthrown  and  stunned  by  the  fall,  and  I  ten 
or  twelve  paces  from  him,  stretched  out  at 
length,  with  my  face  all  battered  and  bruised, 
my  -word,  which  I  had  in  my  hand,  above  ten 
paces  beyond  me,  and  my  belt  broken  all  to 
pieces,  without  any  more  motion  or  sense  than 
a  >toek.  'Twas  the  only  swoon  I  was  ever  in 
till  that  hour  in  my  life.  Those  who  were  with 
me.  after  having  Used  all  the  means  they  could 
to  bring  me  to  myself,  concluding  me  dead, 
took  me  up  in  their  arms  and  carried  me  with 
very  much  difficulty  home  to  my  house,  which 
was  about  half  a  French  league  thence.  On 
the  way,  and  after  having  for  more  than  two 
long  hours  been  iriven  over  for  a  dead  man,  I 
began  to  move  and  fetch  my  breath,  torso  great 
abundance  of  blood  was  fallen  into  my  stomach 
that  nature  had  need  to  rouse  her  forces  to  dis 
charge  it.  They  then  raised  me  upon  my  feet, 
where  I  threw  off"  a  great  quantity  of  pure 
blood,  which  I  did  also  several  other  times  on 
the  way.  This  gave  me  so  much  ease  that  I 
began  to  recover  a  little  life,  but  slowly,  and 
by  so  small  advances  that  my  first  sensations 
were  much  more  like  the  approaches  of  death 
than  life  : 

Perche,  dubbiosa  ancor  del  suo  ritorno, 
Non  b'assieura  attonita  la  mente.1 

"  Because  the  soul  her  mansion  half  had  quit, 
And  was  not  sure  of  her  return  to  it." 

The  remembrance  of  this  accident,  which  is 
very  well  imprinted  in  my  memory,  so  natu 
rally  representing  to  me  the  image  and  idea  of 
death,  has  in  some  sort  reconciled  me  to  it. 
When  I  first  began  to  open  my  eyes  after  my 
trance,  it  was  with  so  perplexed,  so  weak  and 
dead  a  sight,  that  I  could  yet  distinguish 
nothing,  and  could  only  discern  the  light : 


Tasso,  La  Geruaalenmti',  xii.  ~t. 
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Come  quel  ch'or  apre,  or  chiude 

Gli  occhi,  mezzo  tra'l  sonno  e  1'  esser  desto.' 

"  As  people  in  the  morning  when  they  rise, 
'Twist  sleep  and  wake,  open  and  shut  their  eyes." 

As  to  the  functions  of  the  soul,  they  advanced 
with  the  same  pace  and  measure  with  those  of 
the  body.  I  saw  myself  all  bloody,  for  my 
doublet  was  stained  all  over  with  the  blood  I 
had  vomited.  The  first  thought  that  came 
into  my  mind  was  that  1  had  a  cross-bow  shot 
in  my  head ;  indeed  at  the  same  time  there 
were  several  of  these  discharged  round  about 
us.  Methought  my  life  but  just  hung  upon 
my  lips,  and  I  shut  my  eyes  to  help,  methought, 
to  thrust  it  out,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  languish 
ing  and  letting  myself  go.  It  was  an  imagin 
ation  that  only  superficially  floated  upon  my 
soul,  as  tender  "and  weak  as  all  the  rest ;  but 
really  not  only  exempt  from  pain,  but  mixed 
with  that  sweetness  and  pleasure  that  people 
are  sensible  of  when  they  are  falling  into  a 
slumber. 

I  believe  it  is  the  very  same  condition  those 

people  are  in  whom  we  see  swoon 

swooSngs  in       witlx  weakness,  in  the  agony  of 

the  agonies  of      death,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 

death  are  very        we  pjty  them  With0ut  Cause,  SUp- 

posing  them  agitated  with  griev 
ous  dolours,  or  that  their  souls  suffer  under 
painful  thoughts.  It  has  ever  been  my  belief, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many,  and  even  of 
Stephen  Boetius,  that  those  whom  we  see  so 
subdued  and  stupified  at  the  approach  of  their 
end,  or  depressed  with  the  length  of  the  disease, 
or  by  accident  of  an  apoplexy  or  fulling 
sickness, — 

Vi  morbi  ssepe  coactus 

Ante  oeulos  aliquis  nostros,  ut  fulminis  ictu, 
Concidit,  et  spumas  agit ;  ingemit,  et  remit  artus  ; 
Desipit,  extentat  nervos,  torquetur,  anhelat, 
Inconstanter  et  in  jactando  membra  fatigat  ;2 
"  As  if  by  thunder  struck,  oft  have  we  known 
The  dire  disease's  victims  fall  and  groan, 
Foam,  tremble,  writhe,  breathe  short,  until  at  length 
In  various  strugglings  they  exhaust  their  strength  ;" 

or  hurt  in  the  head,  whom  wre  hear  to  mutter, 
and  by  fits  to  give  grievous  groans  ;  though  we 
gather  thence  some  signs  by  which  it  seems 
as  if  they  had  some  remains  of  sense  and 
knowledge,  I  have  always  believed,  I  say,  both 
the  body  and  the  soul  benumbed  and  asleep ; 

Vivit,  et  est  vitae  nescius  ipse  sure  ;3 
"  He  lives,  but  knows  it  not  j" 

and  I  cannot  believe  that  in  so  great  a  stupe 
faction  of  the  members,  and  so  great  a  defection 
of  the  senses,  the  soul  can  maintain  any  force 
within  to  take  cognisance  of  herself,  or  look 
into  her  own  condition,  and  that  therefore  they 
had  no  reason  OF  reflections  to  torment  them,  or 
make  them  consider  and  be  sensible  of  the 
misery  of  their  condition,  and  that  consequently 
were  not  much  to  be  pitied. 


1  Tasso,  La  Gerusalemme,  viii.  26. 

2  Lucret.  iii   485. 

3  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  3.  12. 


I  can,  for  my  part,  think  of  no  state  so  in 
supportable  and  dreadful  as  to  have  the  soul 
vividly  alive  and  afflicted,  without  means  to 
declare  itself;  as  I  should  say  of  such  who  are 
sent  to  execution,  with  their  tongues  first  cut 
out  (were  it  not  that,  in  this  kind  of  dying, 
the  most  silent  seems  to  me  the  most  graceful, 
if  accompanied  with  a  grave  and  firm  coun 
tenance),  or  of  those  miserable  prisoners  who 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  base,  bloody  soldiers 
of  this  age,  by  whom  they  are  tormented  writh 
all  sorts  of  inhuman  usage  to  compel  them  to 
some  excessive  and  impossible  ransom,  kept  in 
the  mean  time  in  such  condition  and  place, 
where  they  have  no  means  of  expressing  or  sig 
nifying  their  mind  and  misery  to  such  as  they 
may  expect  should  relieve  them.  The  poets  have 
feigned  some  gods  who  favour  the  deliverance 
of  such  as  suffer  under  a  languishing  death  : 

Hunc  ego  Dili 
Sacrum  jussa  fero,  teque  isto  corpore  solvo.4 

"  I,  by  command,  offer  to  Pluto  this, 
And  from  that  body  do  thy  soul  dismiss." 

And  the  unconnected  words,  and  the  short  and 
irregular  answers  one  gets  from  them  sometimes, 
by  bawling  and  keeping  a  clutter  about  them  ; 
or  the  motions  which  seem  to  yield  some  consent 
to  what  we  would  have  them  do,  are  no  testimony 
nevertheless  that  they  live  an  entire  life  at  least. 
It  is  thus  that  in  the  yawning  of  sleep,  before 
it  has  fully  possessed  us,  we  perceive,  as  in  a 
dream,  what  is  done  about  us,  and  follow  the 
last  things  that  are  said,  with  a  perplexed  and 
uncertain  hearing,  which  seems  but  to  touch 
upon  the  borders  of  the  soul,  and  make  answers 
to  the  last  words  that  were  spoken  to  us, 
which  have  more  in  them  of  chance  than  sense. 
Now,  seeing  I  have,  in  effect,  tried  it,  I 
make  no  doubt  but  I  have  hitherto  made  a 
right  judgment  of  it.  For  first,  being  quite  in 
a  swoon,  I  laboured  to  tear  open  my  doublet 
with  my  hands,  for  I  was  without  a  weapon, 
and  yet  I  felt  nothing  in  my  imagination  that 
hurt  me ;  for  we  have  many  motions  in  us  that 
do  not  proceed  from  our  direction  ; 

Semianimesque  micant  digiti,  ferrumque  retractant.5 

"  And  half-dead  fingers  grope  about  and  feel, 
To  grasp  again  the  late  abandoned  steel." 

So  falling  people  extend  their  arms  before  them 
by  a  natural  impulse  which  prompts  them  to 
offices  and  motions,  without  any  commission 
from  us. 

Falciferos  memorant  currus  abscindere  membra 
Ut  tremere  in  terra  videatur  ab  artubus,  id  quod 
Decidit  abscissum  ;  cum  mens  tamen  atque  hominis  via, 
Mobilitate  mali,  non  quit  sentire  dolorem.6 

"  So  chariots  armed  with  keen  scythes  around, 
When  fiercely  driven,  deal  the  desp'rate  wound  ; 
And  yet  the  wounded  man,  so  quick  's  the  blow, 
Is  scarce  disturb'd,  scarce  seems  to  feel  or  know 
His  wound." 


*  JEneid,  iv.  702. 

5  Id.  x.  396. 

6  Lucret.  hi.  642. 
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My  stomach  was  oppressed  with  the  coagulated 
blood,  and  my  hands  moved  to  that  part  by  their 
own  voluntary  motion,  as  they  frequently  do  to 
the  part  that  itches, without  being  directed  by  our 
will.  There  are  several  animals,  and  even  men, 
in  whom  one  may  perceive  the  muscles  to  stir 
and  tremble  after  they  are  dead.  Every  one  by 
experience  knows  that  there  are  some  members 
which  grow  stiff',  and  Hag,  often  without  his 
leave.  Now  these  passions  which  only  touch 
the  outward  bark  of  us,  as  a  man  may  say, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  ours  ;  to  make  them  so 
there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  the  whole  man  ; 
and  the  pains  which  are  felt  by  the  hand  or  the 
foot,  while  we  are  sleeping,  are  none  of  ours. 

As  I  drew  near  my  own  house,  where  the 
alarm  of  my  fall  was  already  got  before  me, 
and  my  family  ran  to  me  with  the  clamour 
usual  in  such  cases,  I  did  not  only  make  some 
little  answer  to  the  questions  that  \\erea>ked 
me,  but  they  moreover  tell  me  that  1  had  so 
much  sense  about  me  as  to  order  them  to  give  a 
horse  to  my  wite,  who,  I  saw,  was  toiling  and 
labouring  along  the  road,  which  was  a  steep  and 
uneasy  one.  This  consideration  should  >eem  to 
proceed  from  a  soul  that  retained  its  function, 
but  it  was  not  so  with  me.  I  km  \v  not  what 
I  said  or  did  ;  they  were  nothing  but  idle 
thoughts  in  the  clouds  that  were  stirred  up  by 
the  senses  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  proceeded 
not  from  me.  I  knew  not  any  the  more  \\hence 
I  came,  or  whither  I  was  goiny,  neither  was  1 
capable  to  weigh  and  consider  what  was  said  to 
me.  These  were  light  effects  that  the  senses 
produced  of  themselves,  as  of  en>tom  ;  what 
the  soul  contributed  was  in  a  dream,  and  lightly 
touched,  as  it  were,  merely  licked  and  bedewed 
by  the  soft  impression  of  the  sense*.  -Meantime 
my  condition  was,  in  truth,  very  easy  and 
quiet;  I  had  no  affliction  upon  me,  either  for 
others  or  myself.  It  was  an  extreme  drooping 
and  weakness,  without  any  manner  of  pain. 
I  saw  my  own  house,  but  knew  it  not.  When 
they  had  put  me  to  bed,  I  found  an  inex 
pressible  sweetness  in  that  repose ;  for  I  had 
been  wretchedly  tugged  and  jolted  about  by 
those  poor  people  who  had  taken  the  pains  to 
carry  me  upon  their  arms  a  very  great,  and  a 
very  ill  way,  and  had,  in  doing  so,  all  quite 
tired  out  themselves  twice  or  thrice,  one  after 
another.  They  offered  me  all  sorts  of  remedies, 
but  I  would  take  none,  certainly  believing  that 
I  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  head.  And  in 
earnest,  it  had  been  a  very  happy  death  ;  for 
the  weakness  of  my  understanding  deprived  me 
of  the  faculty  of  discerning,  and  that  of  my 
body  from  the  sense  of  feeling.  I  was  suf 
fering  myself  to  glide  away  so  sweetly,  and 
after  so  soft  and  easy  a  manner,  that  I  scarce 
find  any  other  action  less  troublesome  than  that 
was.  When  I  came  again  to  myself,  and  to 
re-assume  my  faculties, 


()•  id,  Ti-ist.  i.  3.   14. 


Ut  tandem  sensus  convaluerc  mei,1 
"  As  my  lost  senses  did  again  return," 

which  was  two  or  three  hours  after,  I  felt  my 
self  on  a  sudden  involved  in  a  terrible  pain, 
having  my  limbs  battered  and  knocked  to 
pieces  with  my  fall,  and  was  so  exceedingly  ill 
for  two  or  three  nights  after  that,  I  thought 
once  more  I  was  dying,  but  a  more  painful 
death,  and  to  this  hour  am  sensible  of  the 
bruises  of  that  shock.  I  will  not  here  omit 
that  the  last  thing  I  could  make  them  beat 
into  my  head  was  the  memory  of  the  accident ; 
and  I  made  it  be  over  and  over  again  repeated 
to  me  whither  I  was  going,  whence  I  was 
coming,  and  at  what  time  of  the  day  this  mis 
chance  betM  me,  before  I  could  comprehend  it. 
As  to  the  manner  of  my  fall,  that  was  concealed 
from  me  in  favour  to  him  who  had  been  the 
occasion,  and  some  other  account  was  invented. 
Hut  a  long  time  after,  and  the  very  next  day, 
|  when  my  memory  began  to  return  and  represent 
!o  me  the  state  wherein  I  was  at  the  instant 
that  I  perceived  this  horse  coming  full  drive 
upon  me  (for  I  had  seen  him  at  my  heels,  and 
yave  myself  for  yone  ;  but  this  thought  had 
been  so  sudden  that  fear  had  no  leisure  to  in 
troduce  it>elf),  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  Hash  of 
lightning  that  had  pierced  through  my  soul, 
and  that  was  coming  from  the  other  world. 

This  long  story  of  so  light  a  matter  would 
appear  vain  enough,  w<  re  it  not 
for  the  knowledge  I  have  gained  f*™tj\*  *£* 
by  it  for  my  own  use  ;  for  I  really  seif. 
find  that,  to  yet  acquainted  with 
death,  you  have  but  nearly  to  approach  it. 
''  Every  one,"  as  Pliny  says,-'  "  is  a  good  doc 
tor  to  himself,  provided  he  be  capable  of  looking 
closely  into  himself."  This  is  not  my  doctrine, 
'tis  my  study  ;  it  is  not  the  lesson  of  another, 
but  my  own,  and  yet,  if  I  communicate  it,  it 
ought  not  to  be  ill  taken.  That  which  is  of 
u-e  to  me  may  aUo,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  an 
other.  As  to  the  rest,  I  spoil  nothing,  I  make 
use  of  nothing  but  my  own  ;  and,  if  1  play  the 
fool,  'tis  at  my  own  expense,  and  nobody  else 
is  concerned  in  it:  for  'tis  a  folly  that  will  die 
with  me,  and  that  no  one  is  to  inherit.  We 
hear  of  but  two  or  three  of  the  ancients  who 
have  beaten  this  road,  and  yet  we  cannot  say 
if  it  be  after  this  manner,  knowing  no  more  of 
them  but  their  names.  No  one  since  has  fol 
lowed  the  track  :  'tis  a  ticklish  subject,  and 
more  nice  than  it  seems,  to  follow  a  pace  so 
extravagant  and  uncertain  as  that  of  the  soul : 
to  penetrate  the  dark  profundities  of  her  intri 
cate  internal  windings,  to  choose  and  lay  hold 
of  so  many  little  nimble  motions  ;  it  is  a  new 
and  extraordinary  undertaking,  which  with 
draws  us  from  the  common  and  most  recom 
mended  employments  of  the  world.  'Tis  now 
many  years  since  that  my  thoughts  have  had 
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no  other  aim  and  object  than  myself,  that  I  j 
have  only  pried  into  and  studied  myself:  and  if 
I  do  now  and  then  study  any  other  thing,  'tis  all 
of  a  sudden,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  myself,  or 
rather,  in  myself.  And  I  do  not  think  it  a  fault 
if,  as  others  do  by  much  less  profitable  sciences, 
I  communicate  what  I  have  learnt  in  this  mat 
ter  ;  though  I  am  not  very  well  pleased  with 
what  progress  I  have  made  in  it.  There  is  no 
description  so  difficult,  nor  doubtless  of  so  great 
utility,  as  that  of  one's-self.  And  withal  a  man 
must  curl  his  hair,  order  his  apparel,  and  adjust 
himself,  to  appear  in  public.  Now,  I  am  per 
petually  setting  off'  myself,  for  I  am  eternally 
upon  my  own  description.  Custom  has  made 
Whether  it  is  a?  Diking  of  a  man's  self  vi- 
vanity  for  a  cious,  and  positively  forbids  it,  in 
man  to  speak  hatred  to  the  vanity  that  seems 
iseifly  °f  inseparably  joined  with  the  testi 
mony  men  give  of  themselves. 
Because  the  child  wants  to  blow  his  nose,  they 
cut  it  off: 

In  vitium  ducit  culpae  fuga.1 

"  But  oft  our  greatest  errors  take  their  rise 
From  our  best  views." 

I  find  more  evil  than  good  in  this  remedy.  But 
though  it  should  be  true  that  to  entertain  people 
with  discourses  of  ourselves  must  of  necessity 
be  a  piece  of  presumption,  yet  I  ought  not, 
according  to  my  general  plan,  to  forbear  an 
action  that  publishes  this  infirmity,  since  it  is 
in  me;  nor  conceal  a  fault  which  I  not  only 
practise  but  profess.  Nevertheless,  to  speak 
my  mind  freely  of  the  matter,  I  think  the  cus 
tom  of  condemning  wine,  because  some  people 
will  be  drunk,  is  to  be  condemned.  A  man 
cannot  abuse  anything  but  what  is  good  in  it 
self;  and  I  believe  that  this  rule  has  only  regard 
to  the  popular  vice  :  it  is  a  bridle  for  calves,  by 
which  neither  saints,  whom  we  hear  speak  so 
highly  of  themselves,  nor  the  philosophers,  nor 
the  divines,  will  be  curbed  :  neither  will  I,  who 
am  as  little  the  one  as  the  other.  If  these  folks 
do  not  expressly  name  themselves,  yet  they 
take  good  care,  whenever  an  occasion  offers, 
to  exhibit  themselves  so  manifestly  before  you 
that  there  is  no  mistaking  them.  Of  what  does 
Socrates  treat  more  largely  than  of  himself? 
To  what  does  he  more  direct  and  address  the 
discourses  of  his  disciples  than  to  speak  of  them 
selves  ;  not  of  the  lesson  in  their  book,  but  of 
the  essence  and  motion  of  their  souls  ?  We 
confess  ourselves  religiously  to  God  and  our 
confessor,  as  our  neighbours2  do  to  all  the 
people.  But  it  may  be  said, — "  there  we 
speak  nothing  but  accusation  against  our 
selves."  Why  then  we  say  all,  for  our  very 
virtue  itself  is  faulty  and  repentable.  My  trade 
and  my  art  is  to  live.  He  that  forbids  me  to 
speak  according  to  my  own  sense,  experience, 
and  practice,  may  as  well  enjoin  an  architect 
not  to  speak  of  building  according  to  his  own 
knowledge,  but  according  to  that  of  his  neigh- 

1  Horace,  Art.  Poet.  31.  2  xhe  Protestants. 


bour ;  according  to  the  knowledge  of  another, 
and  not  according  to  his  own.  If  it  be  vain 
glory  for  a  man  to  publish  his  own  virtues,  why 
does  not  Cicero  prefer  the  eloquence  of  Horten- 
sius,  and  Ilortensius  that  of  Cicero  ?  Perhaps 
they  mean  that  I  should  give  testimony  of  my 
self  by  wrorks  and  effects,  not  barely  by  words  : 
I  chiefly  paint  my  thoughts,  an  inform  subject, 
and  incapable  of  operative  production.  JTis  all 
that  I  can  do  to  couch  it  in  this  airy  body  of 
the  voice.  The  wisest  and  devoutest  men  have 
lived  in  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  all  discovery 
of  works :  effects  would  speak  more  of  fortune 
than  of  me.  They  manifest  their  own  office, 
and  not  mine ;  but  uncertainly,  and  by  conjec 
ture.  They  arc  but  patterns  of  some  one  par 
ticular  virtue.  I  expose  myself  entire  :  'tis  an 
anatomy  where,  at  one  view,  the  veins,  muscles, 
and  tendons  are  apparent,  each  of  them  in  its 
proper  place.  The  effect  of  coughing  produced 
one  part,  the  effect  of  paleness  or  heart-beating 
another,  but  this  doubtfully.  I  do  not  write  my 
acts,  but  myself  and  my  essence. 

I  am  of  opinion   that  a  man  must  be  very 
prudent  in  valuing  himself,  and 
equally  conscientious   to    give   a     ^n^abkUnng 
true  report,  be  it  better  or  worse,     for  a  man  to 
indifferently.     If  I  thought  my-     set  a  just  value 

, ,,  PI  i  °      •      J  T      upon  himself, 

self  perfectly  good  and  wise,  I 
would  sound  it  forth  to  good  purpose.  To 
speak  less  of  a  man's-self  than  what  one  really 
is,  is  folly,  not  modesty  ;  and  to  take  that  for 
current  pay  which  is  under  a  man's  value  is 
pusillanimity  and  cowardice,  according  to  Aris 
totle  :3  no  virtue  assists  itself  with  falsehood  : 
truth  is  never  the  matter  for  error  :  to  speak 
more  of  one's-self  than  is  really  true  is  not 
always  presumption,  'tis  moreover  very  often 
folly  :  to  be  immeasurably  pleased  with  what 
one  is,  and  to  fall  into  an  indiscreet  self-love, 
is  the  substance  of  this  vice.  The  best  remedy 
for  it  is  to  do  quite  contrary  to  what  these 
people  direct,  who,  in  forbidding  us  to  speak  of 
ourselves,  do  consequently  at  the  same  time 
interdict  thinking  of  ourselves.  Pride  dwells 
in  the  thought ;  the  tongue  can  have  but  very 
little  share  in  it. 

They  fancy  that  to  think  of  one's-self  is  to  be 
delighted  witli  one's-self;  that  to  frequent  and 
to  converse  with  one's-self  is  to  be  over-indul 
gent.  But  this  excess  arises  only  in  those  who 
take  but  a  superficial  view  of  themselves,  and 
dedicate  their  main  inspection  to  their  affairs  ; 
that  call  meditation  raving  and  idleness,  and 
furnishing  and  fitting  ourselves  up  building 
castles  in  the  air;  looking  upon  themselves  as 
a  third  person  only,  and  a  stranger.  If  any 
one  is  charmed  with  his  own  knowledge,  whilst 
he  looks  only  on  those  below  him,  let  him  but 
turn  his  eye  upward  toward  past  ages  and  his 
pride  will  be  abated,  when  he  shall  there  find 
so  many  thousand  wits  that  trample  him  under 
foot.  If  he  enter  into  a  flattering  vanity  of  his 
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My  stomach  was  oppressed  with  the  coagulated 
blood,  and  my  hands  moved  to  that  part  by  their 
own  voluntary  motion,  as  they  frequently  do  to 
the  part  that  itches,  without  being  directed  by  our 
will.  There  are  several  animals,  and  even  men, 
in  whom  one  may  perceive  the  muscles  to  stir 
and  tremble  after  they  are  dead.  Every  one  by 
experience  knows  that  there  are  some  members 
which  grow  stiff,  and  Mag,  often  without  his 
leave.  Now  these  passions  which  only  touch 
the  outward  bark  of  us,  as  a  man  may  say, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  ours  ;  to  make  them  so 
there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  the  whole  man  ; 
and  the  pains  which  are  felt  by  the  hand  or  the 
foot,  while  we  are  sleeping,  are  none  of  ours. 

As  I  drew  near  my  own  house,  where  the 
alarm  of  my  fall  was  already  got  before  me, 
and  my  family  ran  to  me  with  the  clamour 
usual  in  such  cases,  I  did  not  only  make  some 
little  answer  to  the  questions  that  \vereasked 
me,  but  they  moreover  tell  me  that  I  had  so 
much  sense  about  me  as  to  order  them  to  give  a 
horse  to  my  wife,  who,  I  saw,  was  toiling  and 
labouring  along  the  road,  which  was  a  steep  and 
uneasy  one.  This  consideration  should  seem  to 
proceed  from  a  soul  that  retained  its  function, 
but  it  was  not  so  with  me.  1  km  u  not  what 
I  said  or  did  ;  they  were  nothing  but  idle 
thoughts  in  the  clouds  that  were  stirred  up  by 
the  senses  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  proceeded 
not  from  me.  I  knew  not  any  the  more  v\  hence 
I  came,  or  whither  I  was  goin<_r,  neither  was  I 
capable  to  weigh  and  consider  what  was  said  to 
me.  These  were  li<,rht  effects  that  the  senses 
produced  of  themselves,  as  of  custom  ;  what 
the  soul  contributed  was  in  a  dream,  and  lightly 
touched,  as  it  were,  merely  licked  and  bedewed 
by  the  soft  impression  of  the  senses.  .Meantime 
my  condition  was,  in  truth,  very  easy  and 
quiet;  I  had  no  affliction  upon  nie,  either  for 
others  or  myself.  It  was  an  extreme  drooping 
and  weakness,  without  any  manner  of  pain. 
I  saw  my  own  house,  but  knew  it  not.  When 
they  had  put  me  to  bed,  I  found  an  inex 
pressible  sweetness  in  that  repose1 ;  for  I  had 
been  wretchedly  tugged  and  jolted  about  by 
those  poor  people  who  had  taken  the  pains  to 
carry  me  upon  their  arms  a  very  great,  and  a 
very  ill  way,  and  had,  in  doing  so,  all  quite 
tired  out  themselves  twice  or  thrice,  one  after 
another.  They  offered  me  all  sorts  of  remedies, 
but  I  would  take  none,  certainly  believing  that 
I  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  head.  And  in 
earnest,  it  had  been  a  very  happy  death  ;  for 
the  weakness  of  my  understanding  deprived  me 
of  the  faculty  of  discerning,  and  that  of  my 
body  from  the  sense  of  feeling.  I  was  suf 
fering  myself  to  glide  away  so  sweetly,  and 
after  so  soft  and  easy  a  manner,  that  I  scarce 
find  any  other  action  less  troublesome  than  that 
was.  When  I  came  again  to  myself,  and  to 
re-assume  my  faculties, 


O-id,  Trist,  i.  3.   14. 


Ut  tandem  sensus  convaluere  mei,1 
"  Ab  my  lost  senses  did  again  return," 

which  was  two  or  three  hours  after,  I  felt  my 
self  on  a  sudden  involved  in  a  terrible  pain, 
having  my  limbs  battered  and  knocked  to 
pieces  with  my  fall,  and  was  so  exceedingly  ill 
for  two  or  three  nights  after  that,  I  thought 
once  more  I  was  dying,  but  a  more  painful 
death,  and  to  this  hour  am  sensible  of  the 
bruises  of  that  shock.  I  will  not  here  omit 
that  the  last  thing  I  could  make  them  beat 
into  my  head  was  the  memory  of  the  accident; 
and  I  made1  it  be  over  and  over  again  repeated 
to  me  whither  I  Mas  going,  whence  I  was 
comiu<_r,  and  at  what  time  of  the  dav  this  mis 
chance  betel  me,  before  I  could  comprehend  it. 
As  to  the  manner  of  my  fall,  that  was  concealed 
from  me  in  favour  to  him  who  had  been  the 
occasion,  and  some  other  account  was  invented. 
Hut  a  long  time  after,  and  the  very  next  day, 

[  when  my  memory  began  to  return  and  represent    j 
(o  me  the  state  wherein    I    was    at   the    instant 
that    1    percei\ed    this   horse  coming   full   drive 
upon  me  (for  I  had  seen   him  at  my  heels,  and 

i  gave  myself  for  gone  ;  but  this  thought  had 
been  so  sudden  that  fear  had  no  leisure  to  in 
troduce  itself),  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  Hash  of 
lightning  that  had  pierced  through  my  soul, 
and  that  was  coming  from  the  other  world. 

This   lonu'  story  of  so   light  a  matter  would 
appear  vain  enough,  were  it  not 

'  for  the  knowledge  i  have  gained  J^J  f™\ 
by  it  for  my  own  use  ;  for  I  really  belf. 
find  that,  to  get  acquainted  with 
death,  you  have  but  nearly  to  approach  it. 
'•  Every  one,"  as  Pliny  says,-  "  is  a  good  doc 
tor  to  himself,  provided  he  be  capable  of  looking 
closely  into  himself.''  This  is  not  my  doctrine, 
'tis  my  study  ;  it  is  not  the  lesson  of  another, 
but  my  own,  and  yet,  if  I  communicate  it,  it 
ought  "not  to  be  il'l  taken.  That  which  is  of 
use  to  me  may  also,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  an 
other.  As  to  the  rest,  I  spoil  nothing,  I  make 
use  of  nothing  but  my  own  ;  and,  if  I  play  the 
fool,  'tis  at  my  own  expense,  and  nobody  else 
is  concerned  in  it :  for  'tis  a  folly  that  will  die 
with  me,  and  that  no  one  is  to"  inherit.  We 
hear  of  but  two  or  three  of  the  ancients  who 
have  beaten  this  road,  and  yet  we  cannot  say 
if  it  be  after  this  manner,  knowing  no  more  of 
them  but  their  names.  No  one  since  has  fol 
lowed  the  track :  'tis  a  ticklish  subject,  and 
more  nice  than  it  seems,  to  follow  a  pace  so 
extravagant  and  uncertain  as  that  of  the  soul : 
to  penetrate  the  dark  profundities  of  her  intri 
cate  internal  windings,  to  choose  and  lay  hold 
of  so  many  little  nimble  motions  ;  it  is  a  new 
and  extraordinary  undertaking,  which  with 
draws  us  from  the  common  and  most  recom 
mended  employments  of  the  world.  'Tis  now 
many  years  since  that  my  thoughts  have  had 
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!  no  other  aim  and  object  than  myself,  that  I 
have  only  pried  into  and  studied  myself:  and  if 
I  do  now  and  then  study  any  other  thing1,  'tis  all 
of  a  sudden,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  myself,  or 
rather,  in  myself.  And  I  do  not  think  it  a  fault 
if,  as  others  do  by  much  less  profitable  sciences, 
I  communicate  what  I  have  learnt  in  this  mat 
ter  ;  though  I  am  not  very  well  pleased  with 
what  progress  I  have  made  in  it.  There  is  no 
description  so  difficult,  nor  doubtless  of  so  great 
utility,  as  that  of  one's-self.  And  withal  a  man 
must  curl  his  hair,  order  his  apparel,  and  adjust 
himself,  to  appear  in  public.  Now,  I  am  per 
petually  setting  off  myself,  for  I  am  eternally 
upon  my  own  description.  Custom  has  made 
all  speaking  of  a  man's  self  vi- 

U  hether  it  is  .  ,    &    ..,,,..,.. 

vanity  for  a  cious,  and  positively  forbids  it,  in 
man  to  speak  hatred  to  the  vanity  that  seems 
MmseTf?'  °f  inseparably  joined  with  the  testi 
mony  men  give  of  themselves. 
Because  the  child  wants  to  blow  his  nose,  they 
cut  it  off: 

In  vitium  ducit  culpffi  fuga.1 

"  But  oft  our  greatest  errors  take  their  rise 
From  our  best  views." 

I  find  more  evil  than  good  in  this  remedy.  But 
though  it  should  be  true  that  to  entertain  people 
with  discourses  of  ourselves  must  of  necessity 
be  a  piece  of  presumption,  yet  I  ought  not, 
according  to  my  general  plan,  to  forbear  an 
action  that  publishes  this  infirmity,  since  it  is 
in  me;  nor  conceal  a  fault  which  I  not  only 
practise  but  profess.  Nevertheless,  to  speak 
my  mind  freely  of  the  matter,  I  think  the  cus 
tom  of  condemning  wine,  because  some  people 
will  be  drunk,  is  to  be  condemned.  A  man 
cannot  abuse  anything  but  what  is  good  in  it 
self;  and  I  believe  that  this  rule  has  only  regard 
to  the  popular  vice  :  it  is  a  bridle  for  calves,  by 
which  neither  saints,  whom  we  hear  speak  so 
highly  of  themselves,  nor  the  philosophers,  nor 
the  divines,  will  be  curbed  :  neither  will  I,  who 
am  as  little  the  one  as  the  other.  If  these  folks 
do  not  expressly  name  themselves,  yet  they 
take  good  care,  whenever  an  occasion  offers, 
to  exhibit  themselves  so  manifestly  before  you 
that  there  is  no  mistaking  them.  Of  what  does 
Socrates  treat  more  largely  than  of  himself? 
To  what  does  he  more  direct  and  address  the 
discourses  of  his  disciples  than  to  speak  of  them 
selves  ;  not  of  the  lesson  in  their  book,  but  of 
the  essence  and  motion  of  their  souls  ?  We 
confess  ourselves  religiously  to  God  and  our 
confessor,  as  our  neighbours2  do  to  all  the 
people.  But  it  may  be  said, — "  there  we 
speak  nothing  but  accusation  against  our 
selves."  Why  then  we  say  all,  for  our  very 
virtue  itself  is  faulty  and  repentable.  My  trade 
and  my  art  is  to  live.  He  that  forbids  me  to 
speak  according  to  my  own  sense,  experience, 
and  practice,  may  as  well  enjoin  an  architect 
not  to  speak  of  building  according  to  his  own 
knowledge,  but  according  to  that  of  his  neigh- 


Horace,  Art.  Poet.  31. 
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bour  ;  according  to  the  knowledge  of  another, 
and  not  according  to  his  own.     If  it  be  vain 
glory  for  a  man  to  publish  his  own  virtues,  why 
does  not  Cicero  prefer  the  eloquence  of  Horten- 
sius,  and  Hortensius  that  of  Cicero  ?     Perhaps 
they  mean  that  I  should  give  testimony  of  my 
self  by  works  and  effects,  not  barely  by  words  : 
I  chiefly  paint  my  thoughts,  an  inform  subject, 
and  incapable  of  operative  production.     'Tis  all 
that  I  can   do  to  couch  it  in  this  airy  body  of    i 
the  voice.     The  wisest  and  devoutest  men  have 
lived  in  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  all  discovery    ! 
of  works  :  effects  would  speak  more  of  fortune 
than  of  me.     They  manifest   their  own    office, 
and  not  mine  ;  but  uncertainly,  and  by  conjee-     j 
ture.     They  are  but  patterns  of  some  one  par 
ticular  virtue.     I  expose  myself  entire  :  'tis  an 
anatomy  where,  at  one  view,  the  veins,  muscles,     I 
and  tendons  are  apparent,  each  of  them  in  its    j 
proper  place.    The  effect  of  coughing  produced    ! 
one  part,  the  effect  of  paleness  or  heart-beating 
another,  but  this  doubtfully.    I  do  not  write  my 
acts,  but  myself  and  my  essence. 

I  am  of  opinion   that  a  man  must  be  very 
prudent  in   valuing  himself,  and 
equally  conscientious   to    give   a     LVnYabiTthing 
true  report,  be  it  better  or  worse,     for  a  man  to 
indifferently.     If  I  thought  my-     set  a  just  value 

-, /»  <»       i  i  i         •         T      upon  iiiiiiscir* 

sen   perfectly  good  and   wise,  I 
would   sound    it   forth   to   good  purpose.     To 
speak  less  of  a  man's-self  than  what  one  really 
is,  is  folly,  not  modesty  ;  and  to  take  that  for 
current  pay  which  is  under  a  man's  value  is 
pusillanimity  and  cowardice,  according  to  Aris-    j 
totle  :3  no  virtue  assists  itself  with  falsehood  :    j 
truth  is  never  the  matter  for  error  :  to  speak    j 
more  of  one's-self  than  is   really  true  is   not 
always  presumption,  'tis  moreover  very   often 
folly  :   to  be  immeasurably  pleased  with  what 
one  is,  and  to  fall  into  an  indiscreet  self-love, 
is  the  substance  of  this  vice.     The  best  remedy 
for   it   is   to  do  quite  contrary  to   what  these 
people  direct,  who,  in  forbidding  us  to  speak  of 
ourselves,  do  consequently  at   the   same   time 
interdict  thinking  of  ourselves.     Pride  dwells 
in  the  thought ;  the  tongue  can  have  but  very 
little  share  in  it. 

They  fancy  that  to  think  of  one's-self  is  to  be 
delighted  with  one's-self;  that  to  frequent  and 
to  converse  with  orie's-self  is  to  be  over-indul 
gent.  But  this  excess  arises  only  in  those  who 
take  but  a  superficial  view  of  themselves,  and 
dedicate  their  main  inspection  to  their  affairs  ; 
that  call  meditation  raving  and  idleness,  and 
furnishing  and  fitting  ourselves  up  building 
castles  in  the  air;  looking  upon  themselves  as 
a  third  person  only,  anoT  a  stranger.  If  any 
one  is  charmed  with  his  owrn  knowledge,  whilst 
he  looks  only  on  those  below  hirn,  let  him  but 
turn  his  eye  upward  toward  past  ages  and  his 
pride  will  be  abated,  when  he  shall  there  find 
so  many  thousand  wits  that  trample  him  under 
foot.  If  he  enter  into  a  flattering  vanity  of  his 
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personal  valour,  let  him  but  recollect  the  lives 
of  Scipio,  Epaminondas,  so  many  armies  and  | 
nations  that  leave  him  so  far  behind,  and  he 
will  be  cured  of  his  self-opinion.  No  particular 
quality  can  make  any  man  proud,  that  will  at 
the  same  fine  put  the  so  many  weak  and  im 
perfect  ones  ho  has  in  him  in  the  other  scale, 
and  the  nothingness  of  human  condition  to 
balance  the  weight.  Ik-cause  Socrates  had 
alone  digested  to  purpose  the  precept  of  his 
God,  "To  know  himself;"  and 
waareckoned"  by  that  study  was  arrived  to^  the 
the  o-.iy  wise  perfection  of  setting  himself  at 
lua"-  nought,  he  only  was  reputed  wor 

thy  the  title  of  a  sage.  Whoever  shall  so  know 
himself,  let  him  boldly  speak  out  and  make 
himself  known. 


CHAPTER     VII. 

OF    KF.COMl'KNSKS    OF    HONOTH. 

TIIOSK  who  wrote  the  life  of  Augustus  Caesar1 
observe  this  in  his  military  disci- 
HoTo«ht~to  I>li'K-'— that  '"'  wlls  wonderfully 
bedUpei»ed  °  liberal  of  gifts  to  men  of  merit  ; 
Aith  very  threat  |,ut  t)iat  as  to  the  pure  recom 
penses  of  honour  he  was  altoge 
ther  as  sparing:  he  himself  had  been  gratified 
by  his  uncle  with  all  the  military  recompenses 
before  he  had  ever  been  in  the  field.  It  was  a 
pretty  invention,  ami  received  into  most  govern 
ments  of  the  world,  to  institute  certain  vain  and 
in  themselves  valueless  distinctions,  to  honour  and 
recompense  valour  or  virtue  :  such  as  crowns  ot 
laurel,  oak,  and  myrtle  ;  the  particular  fashion 
of  some  garment;  the  privilege  to  ride  in  a 
coach  in  the  city,  or  to  have  a  torch  by  night  ; 
some  peculiar  place  assigned  in  public  assem 
blies  ;  the  prerogative  of  certain  additional 
names  and  titles  ;  certain  distinctions  in  their 
bearing  of  coats  of  arms,  and  the  like  :  the  use 
of  which,  according  to  the  several  humours  of 
nations,  has  been  variously  received,  and  does 
yet  continue. 

We  in   France,  as  also  several  of  our  neigh- 


Orders  of 
knighthood 

instituted  to 
reward  military 
virtue. 


for  the 


ought  to  be  simply  a  recompense  of  honour, 
they  should   mix   other  emoluments,  and  add 
riches,  this  mixture,  instead   of  procuring  an    j 
increase  of  esteem,  would  vilify  and  debase  it. 
The  order  of  St.  M  ichaclr  which     Thc  ^  of 
has  been  so  long  in  repute  amongst     St.  Michael, 
us.    had    no    greater   commodity 
than   that  it  had  no  communication  with  any    | 
other  ;  which  produced  this  effect,  that  formerly    j 
there  was  no  office  or  title  whatever  to  which    ; 
the  gentry  pretended  with  so  great  a  desire  and 
affection  as  they  did  to  this  order;   nor  quality    i 
that  carried  with  it  more  respect  and  grandeur  : 
virtue    more    willingly   embracing,    and    with 
greater  ambition  aspiring  to  a  recompense  truly 
her  own,  and  rather  honourable  than  beneficial. 
For,  in    truth,  the  other  rewards   have   not  so 
great  a  dignity  in  them,  by  reason  they  are  laid 
out  upon  all  sorts  of  occasions.      With  money  a 
man  pays  the  wanes  of  a  servant,  the  diligence 
of  a   courier,  dancing,  vaulting,  speaking,  and 
the  vilest  offices  we  receive  ;   nay,   we    reward 
vice    with    ft,   too,   as    flattery,  treachery,   and 
pimpinir:  and  therefore  'tis  no  wonder  if  virtue 
less     de-ires,    and    les>     willingly    receives  this 
common   sort  of  payment,  than  that  which   is 
proper  and  peculiar  to  her,  as  being  truly  gene 
rous  and  noble.      Augustus  was  right  in  being 
a  better  hii-band  and  more  sparing  ot   this  than 
the   other,  by  how   much  honour  is  a  privilege 
that  extract-  its  principal  o^'iice  from  its  rarity, 
and  virtue  the  tame. 

Cui  mains  ot  nemo,  quis  bonus  cs>e  p., test'." 
"  To  whom  none  seemeth  bad,  who  yood  can  seem?" 

We  do   not   intend   it    for    a   commendation 


that  such  a  one  is  careful  in  the 
1  brin-nu"-  up'of  his  children,  by  reason  it  is  a  com- 
!  nion°act)  how  just  and  well  done  soever,  no  more 

than  we  commend  a  great  tree  where  the  whole 

forest  is  the  same,     I  do  not  think  that  any 

citizen  of  Sparta  valued  himself 

„,„,„    hi,   valour,   it  being    the      ^™«tu,. 

universal    virtue    ot    the    whole       sparta. 

nation,  and  as  little  prided  him- 
i  self  upon  his   fidelity  and  contempt  of  riches. 
1  MM.  ....   :.   ,»,  -nj-isi/kiiiitiiiicn   to  virtue,  how  great 


- 


wards  that  are  not  at  a 
or  people.  And  what  has  been  always  found 
both  by  ancient  experience,  and  which  we  our 
selves  may  also  have  observed  in  our  own  times, 
that  men  of  quality  have  ever  been  more  jealous 
of  such  recompenses  than  of  those  wherein  there 
was  gain  and  profit,  is  not  without  very  good 
ground  and  reason.  If  with  reward,  which 


'*  Instituted' by  an  ordonnance  of  Louis  XI.  at  Amboise, 
fct  August,  1469- 


than  in  former  times  worthy  of  our 
value  of  it,  nevertheless,  ought  not  to  be  abated, 
nor  the  honour  made  cheap  :  and  it  may  easily 
happen  that  more  may  merit  it  now  than 
formerly  ;  for  there  is  no  virtue  that  so  easily 
diffuses'itself  as  that  of  military  valour.  There 
is  another  true,  perfect,  and  philosophical,  of 


3  Martial,  xii.  82. 
<  That  of  St.  Michael. 
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which  I  do  not  speak  (and  only  make  use  of 
the  word  in  the  common  acceptation),  much 
greater  than  this,  and  more  full,  which  is  a 
strength  and  assurance  of  soul,  despising  equally 
all  sorts  of  adverse  accidents,  equable,  uniform, 
and  constant,  of  which  ours  is  but  a  little  ray. 
Use,  bringing  up,  example  and  custom,  can  do 
all  in  all  in  the  establishment  of  that  which  I 
am  speaking  of,  and  with  great  facility  render 
it  common,  as  by  the  experience  of  our  civil 
war  is  manifest  enough  ;  and  whoever  could  at 
this  instant  unite  us  all,  Catholics  and  Hugo- 
nots,  into  one  body,  and  set  us  upon  some 
common  enterprise,  we  should  make  our  ancient 
military  reputation  flourish  again.  It  is  most 
certain  that  in  times  past  the  recompense  of 
this  order  had  not  only  a  regard  to  valour,  but 
had  a  farther  prospect.  It  never  was  the 
reward  of  a  valiant  soldier,  but  of  a  great 
captain  :  the  science  of  obeying  was  not  reput 
ed  worthy  of  so  honourable  a  guerdon.  There 
was  therein  a  more  universal  military  expertness 
required,  which  comprehended  the  most  and 
the  greatest  qualities  of  a  military  man  :  Neque 
enim  eeedem  militares  et  imperatorlcs  artes 
snt  "•  For  the  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  of  a 
general  are  not  the  same ;"  and.  besides,  a 
man  was  to  be  of  a  birth  and  rank  suitable  to 
such  a  dignity.  But  I  say,  though  more  men 
should  be  worthy  now  than  formerly,  yet 
ought  it  not  to  be  more  liberally  distributed  ; 
and  it  were  better  to  full  short  and  not  give  it 
to  all  to  whom  it  may  be  due,  than  for  ever  to 
lose,  as  we  have  lately  done,  the  fruit  of  so 
useful  an  invention.  No  man  of  spirit  will 
vouchsafe  to  advantage  himself  with  what  is  in 
common  with  many  ;  arid  such  of  the  present 
time  as  have  least  merited  this  recompense 
make  the  greater  show  of  disclaiming  it,  intend 
ing  thereby  to  be  ranked  with  those  to  whom 
so  much  wrong  has  been  done,  by  the  unworthy 
conferring  and  debasing  the  distinction  which 
was  their  particular  right. 

Now   to    expect,   in    obliterating    and  abo 
lishing    this,  suddenly  to    create 
It  is  difficult  to  j   i,   •         •  i-          Ti 

bring  a  new  an(i  bring  into  credit  a  like  m- 
order  of  knight-  stitution,  is  riot  a  proper  attempt 
cre°ditmt0  ^or  so  licentious  and  sick  a  time 

as  this  in  which  we  now  are  ; 
and  it  will  fall  out  that  the  last1  will,  from  its 
birth,  incur  the  same  inconveniences  that  have 
ruined  the  other.  The  rules  for  the  dispensing 
of  this  new  order  had  need  to  be  extremely 
clipped,  and  bound  under  great  restrictions,  to 
give  it  authority  ;  and  this  tumultuous  season  is 
incapable  of  such  a  curb.  Besides  that  before 
this  can  be  brought  into  reputation  'tis  necessary 
that  the  memory  of  the  first,  and  the  contempt 
into  which  it  is  fallen,  should  be  totally  buried 
in  qblivion. 

This  place  might  naturally  enough  admit  of 


The  order  of  Saint  Esprit  (the  Holy  Ghost),  instituted 
by  Henry  III.,  in  15/8. 

2  Virtus,  vis.     "  Le  mot  de  vertu  vient  de  force  ;  la  force 
est  la  base  de  toute  vertu;  la  vertu  n'apparticnt  qu'a  un 


some  discourse  upon  the  consideration  of  valour, 
and  the  difference  of  this  virtue  from  others  : 
but  Plutarch  having  so  often  handled  this  sub 
ject,  I  should  give  myself  an  unnecessary  trouble 
to  repeat  what  he  has  said.  But  valour  the 
this,  nevertheless,  is  worth  con-  chief  virtue 
siderin^,  that  our  nation  places  among  the 

i          /       'ii  \    •  1*1  French. 

valour  (vaillance)  in  the  highest 
degree  of  virtue,  as  the  very  word  itself  sho\vs, 
being  derived  from  value  (vrtleur)  ;  and  that, 
according  to  our  custom,  when  we  mean  a 
worthy  man,  or  a  man  of  value  (Jiommc  vail- 
lant),  it  is  only  in  our  court  style  to  say  a 
valiant  man,  after  the  Roman  way  ;  for  the 
general  appellation  of  virtue  with  them  takes 
etymology  from  force.2  The  proper,  sole,  and 
essential  occupation  of  the  French  nobility  and 
gentry  is  the  practice  of  arms.  It  is  likely  that 
the  first  virtue  which  discovered  itself  amongst 
men,  and  that  has  given  some  advantage  over 
others,  was  this,  by  which  the  strongest  and 
most  valiant  have  mastered  the  Aveaker,  and  ac- 
buired  a  particular  rank  and  reputation,  whence 
this  honour  and  name  remained  to  them.  Or 
else  that  these  nations,  being  very  warlike, 
have  given  the  pre-eminence  to  that  of  the 
virtues  which  was  most  familiar  to  them,  and 
which  they  thought  of  the  most  worthy  cha 
racter.  Just  as  our  passion,  and  the  feverish 
solicitude  we  have  of  the  chastity  of  women 
makes  the  saying  a  good  woman,  a  woman  of 
worth,  a  woman  of  honour  and  virtue,  to 
signify  no  more  than  a  chaste  woman ;  as  if  to 
oblige  her  to  that  one  duty,  we  were  indifferent 
to  all  the  rest ;  and  gave  them  the  reins  to  all 
other  faults  whatever,  to  compound  for  that 
one  of  incontinence. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

OF    THE    AFFECTION   OF   FATHERS    TO   THEIR, 
CHILDREN. 

TO    MADAME    D'ESTISSAC.3 

MADAM,  if  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  my 
subject,  which  generally  give  value  to  things, 
do  not  save  me,  I  shall  never  come  off  with 
honour  from  this  foolish  attempt :  but  'tis  so 
fantastic,  and  carries  a  face  so  unlike  the  com 
mon  custom,  that  the  oddness  of  it  may  perhaps 
make  it  pass.  ;Tis  a  melancholic  humour,  and 
consequently  a  humour  very  much  opposed  to 
my  natural  complexion,  engendered  by  the 
pensiveness  of  the  solitude  into  which  for  some 
years  past  I  have  retired  myself,  that  first 
put  into  my  head  this  idle  fancy  of  writing : 
wherein,  finding  myself  totally  unprovided 
and  empty  of  other  matters,  I  presented  myself 
to  myself  for  argument  and  subject.  'Tis  the 


£tre  foible  par  sa  nature,  et  fort  par  savolonte." — Rousseau, 
Emile,  v. 

3  The  son   of  this  lady  accompanied   Montaigne  in  his 
journey  to  Rome. 
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only  book  in  the  world  of  its  kind,  and  of  a 
wild  and  extravagant  design.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  worth  remark  but  the  extravagancy  in 
this  affair  :  for  in  a  subject  so  vain  and  frivolous 
the  best  workman  in  the  world  could  not  have 
given  it  a  form  fit,  to  recommend  it  to  any 
manner  of  esteem.  Now,  madam,  being  to 
draw  my  own  picture  to  the  life,  I  should  have 
omitted  an  important  feature,  had  I  not  repre 
sented  in  it  the  honour  I  have  ever  paid  to  your 
merits ;  and  I  have  chosen  to  say  this  expressly 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  by  ivaxui  that, 
among  your  other  excellent  qualities,  the  love 
you  have  shown  to  your  children  holds  one  of 
the  chief  places.  Whoever  shall  know  at  what 
age  Monsieur  d'  Estissac,  your  husband,  left 
yon  a  widow,  the  great  and  honourable  matches 
have  since  been  offered  to  you,  as  many  and  as 
great  as  to  any  lady  of  your  condition  in 
France;  the  firmness  and  steadiness  wherewith 
you  have  sustained  for  so  many  years,  through 
so  many  sharp  difficulties,  the  charge  and  con 
duct  of  their  affairs,  which  have  kept  you  in 
agitation  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and 
which  yet  hold  you,  as  it  were,  besieged,  and 
the  happy  direction  you  have  given  all  these, 
either  by  your  prudence  or  good  fortune,  will 
easily  conclude  with  me  that  we  have  not  a 
more  striking  example  than  yours  of  maternal 
affection  in  our  times. 

I  praise  (iod,  madam,  that  it  has  been  so 
well  employed  ;  for  the  great  hopes  that  ."Mon 
sieur  d1  Kstissae,  your  son.  trives  of  himself,  are 
sufficient  assurances  that,  when  he  comes  to  age. 
you  will  reap  from  him  all  the  obedience  and 
gratitude  of  a  very  good  man.  15ut  forasmuch 
as  by  reason  of  his  tender  years  he  has  not  been 
capable  of  taking  notice  of  those  numberless  of 
fices  of  kindness  which  he  has  received  from  yon, 
T  will  take  care,  if  these  papers  ever  fall  into  his 
hands,  when  I  shall  neither  have  month  nor 
speech  left  to  deliver  it  to  him,  that  he  shall 
receive  from  me  this  testimony,  in  all  truth, 
which  shall  be  more  effectually  manifested  to 
him  by  their  own  effects,  and  by  which  he  will 
see  and  feel  that  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in 
France  who  stands  more  indebted  to  a  mother's 
care  than  he  does  ;  and  that  he  cannot  for  the 
future  give  a  better  nor  more  certain  proof  of 
his  own  worth  and  virtue,  than  by  acknow 
ledging  yon  for  that  excellent  mother  yon  are. 
If  there  be  any  law  truly  natural,  that  is  to 
say,  any  instinct  that  is  seen  universally,  and 
perpetually  imprinted  in  both 
beasts  and  men  (which  is  not 
without  controversy),  I  can  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  next  to  the 
care  every  animal  has  of  his  own 
preservation,  and  to  avoid  that 
which  may  hurt  him,  the  affection 
that  the  begetter  bears  to  his  offspring  holds 
the  second  place  in  rank.  And  seeing  that 
nature  seems  to  have  recommended  it  "to  us, 
having  regard  to  the  extension  -.tnd  progression 
of  the  successive  pieces  of  this  machine  of  hers  ; 
'tis  no  wonder  that,  on  the  contrary,  that  of 


The  affection  of 
parents  toward 
their  children 
preater  than 
that  of  children 
towards  them, 
and  why. 


children  towards  their  parents  is  not  so  great. 
To  which  we  may  add  this  other  Aristotelian 
consideration,  that  he  who  confers  a  benefit  on 
any  one  loves  him  better  than  he  is  beloved  by 
him  again  ;  and  that  he  to  whom  it  is  due 
loves  better  than  him  from  whom  it  is  due  ;* 
and  that  every  artificer  is  fonder  of  his  work 
than,  if  that  work  had  sense,  it  would  be  of 
the  artificer  ;  by  reason  that  it  is  dear  to  us  to 
be,  and  to  be  consists  in  moving  and  action  ; 
whereby  every  one  has,  in  some  sort,  a  being 
in  his  work.  Whoever  confers  a  benefit,  exer 
cises  a  fine  and  honest  action  ;  he  \yho  receives 
it,  exercises  the  ntllc  only.  Now  the  utile.  is 
much  less  amiable  than  the  hoiicstutit :  the  Jio- 
ni'xtuni  is  stable  and  permanent,  supplying  him 
who  has  done  it  with  a  continual  gratification. 
The  n/i/<'  loses  itself,  easily  slides  away,  and  the 
memory  of  it  is  neither  so  fresh  nor  so  pleasing. 
Those  things  are  dearest  to  us  that  have  cost  us 
most  ;  and  giving  is  more  chargeable  than 
receiving. 

Since   it   has   pleased   (Jod  to  endue  us  with 

some   capacity   of    weighing   and 

.  ,      .'  •.  .  .  To  what  end 

considering  things,  to  the  end  we  men  are  cre. 
may  not,  like  brutes,  be  servile-  atr.l  capable 
ly  subjected  and  enslaved  by  the 
laws  common  to  both,  but  that  we  should  by 
judgment,  and  a  voluntary  liberty,  apply  our 
selves  to  them  ;  we  ought,  indeed,  sometimes 
to  yield  to  the  simple  authority  of  nature,  but 
not  sutler  ourselves  to  be  tyrannically  hurried 
away,  and  transported  by  her;  reason  alone 
should  have  the  conduct  of  our  inclinations.  I, 
for  my  part,  have  a  strange  distaste  to  those 
inclinations  that  are  started  in  us,  without  the 
'mediation  and  direction  of  the  judgment ;  as, 
upon  the  subject  I  am  speaking  of,  I  cannot 
entertain  that  passion  of  dandling  and  caressing 
an  infant  scarcely  born,  having,  as  yet,  neither 
motion  of  soul,  nor  shape  of  body  distinguishable, 
by  which  they  can  render  themselves  loveablc  ; 
and  have  not  willingly  suffered  them  to  be 
nursed  near  mo.  A  true  and  well-regulated 
affection  ought  to  spring  up,  and 
increase  with  the  knowledge  they  xvhat  oucht  to 
give  us  of  themselves,  and  then,  J^1^ 
it  they  are  worthy  of  it,  natural  children, 
propension  going  hand-in-hand 
with  reason,  to  cherish  them  with  a  truly  pa 
ternal  love  ;  and  to  judge  and  discern  also  if 
they  be  otherwise,  still  submitting  ourselves  to 
reason,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  nature. 
It  is  often  quite  the  reverse  ;  and  most  com 
monly  we  find  ourselves  more  taken  with  the 
first  trotting  about,  and  little  ways  and  plays  of 
our  children,  than  we  are  afterwards  with  their 
formed  actions;  as  if  we  had  loved  them  for 
our  sport,  like  monkeys,  and  not  as  men.  And 
some  there  are  who  are  very  liberal  in  buying 
them  playthings  when  they  are  children,  who 
arc  very  close-handed  for  the  least  necessary 
expense  when  they  grow  up.  Nay,  to  such 
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degree  that  it  looks  as  if  the  jealousy  of  seeing 
them  appear  in,  and  enjoy  the  world,  when  we 
are  about  to  leave  it,  renders  us  more  niggardly 
and  stingy  towards  them :  it  vexes  us  that  they 
tread  upon  our  heels,  as  if  to  solicit  us  to  go 
out ;  but  if  this  be  to  be  feared,  since  the  order 
of  things  will  have  it  so,  that  they  cannot,  to 
speak  the  truth,  be  or  live  but  at  the  expense 
of  our  being  and  life,  we  should  never  meddle 
with  getting  children. 

For  my  part,  I  think  it  cruelty  and  injustice 
not  to  receive  them  into  the  share  and  society 
of  our  goods,  and  not  to  make  them  partakers 
in  the  intelligence  of  our  domestic  aii'airs  when 
they  are  capable,  and  not  to  lessen  and  con 
tract  our  own  expenses,  to  make  the  more  room 
for  theirs,  seeing  we  begat  them  to  that  effect. 
;Tis  unjust  that  an  old  fellow,  deaf,  lame,  and 
half-dead,  should  alone,  in  a  corner  of  the 
chimney,  enjoy  the  goods  that  were  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  many 
children,  and  suffer  them  in  the  mean  time  to 
lose  their  best  years  for  want  of  means  to 
put  themselves  forward  in  the  public  service, 
and  the  knowledge  of  men.  A  man  by  this 
means  drives  them  to  desperate  courses,  and  to 
seek  out  by  any  means,  how  unjust  or  dis 
honourable  soever,  to  provide  for  their  own 
support :  as  I  have,  in  my  time,  seen  several 
young  men  of  good  birth  so  addicted  to  stealing 
that  no  correction  could  cure  them  of  it.  I 
know  one  of  a  very  good  family, 
Young  men  to  whom,  at  the  request  of  a 
filching!  brother  of  his,  a  very  honest  and 

brave  gentleman,  I  once  spoke 
on  this  account ;  who  made  answer,  and  con 
fessed  to  me  roundly  that  he  had  been  put  upon 
this  dirty  practice  by  the  seventy  and  avarice 
of  his  father ;  but  that  he  was  now  so  accus 
tomed  to  it  he  could  not  leave  it  off.  At  this 
very  time  he  had  been  entrapped  stealing  a 
lady's  rings,  being  come  into  her  chamber  as 
she  was  dressing,  with  several  others.  He  put 
me  in  mind  of  a  story  I  had  heard  of  another 
gentleman  so  perfect  and  accomplished  in  this 
genteel  trade  in  his  youth  that,  after  he  came 
to  his  estate,  and  resolved  to  give  it  over,  could 
not  hold  his  hands,  nevertheless,  if  he  passed 
by  a  shop  where  he  saw  anything  he  liked, 
from  catching  it  up,  though  it  put  him  to  the 
shame  of  sending  afterwards  to  pay  for  it.  And 
I  have  myself  seen  several  so  habituated  to  this 
laudable  quality  that  even  amongst  their  com 
rades  they  could  not  forbear  filching,  though 
with  intent  to  restore  what  they  had  taken.  "  I 
am  a  Gascon,  and  yet  there  is  no  vice  I  so  little 
understand  as  that ;  I  hate  it  even  something 
more  by  disposition  than  I  condemn  it  by  my 
reason  :  I  do  not  so  much  as  desire  any  thing 
of  another  man's.  This  province 

SfyTddiS"  Of  OUrS  is»  in  truth>  a  little  more 
to  stealing.  suspected  than  the  other  parts  of 


1  Ethics,  iv.  3. 

2  Terence,  Adelph.  i,  1.  40. 


the  kingdom  ;  and  yet  we  have  often  seen, 
in  our  times,  men  of  good  families  of  other 
provinces,  in  the  hands  of  justice,  convicted 
of  several  abominable  thefts.  I  fear  this  of 
fence  is,  in  some  sort,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
forementioned  vice  of  the  fathers. 

And  if  a  man  should  tell  me,  as  a  lord  of 
very  good  understanding  once  did,  "That  he 
hoarded  up  wealth,  not  to  extract  any  other 
fruit  and  use  from  his  parsimony,  but  to  make 
himself  honoured  and  sought  after  by  his  own 
relations  ;  and  that,  age  having  deprived  him  of 
all  other  powers,  it  was  the  only  remaining  re 
medy  to  maintain  his  authority  in  his  family, 
and  to  keep  him  from  being  neglected  and  des 
pised  by  all  the  world,"  (and,  in  truth,  not 
only  old  age,  but  all  other  imbecility,  according 
to  Aristotle,1  is  the  promoter  of  avarice)  this 
is  something,  but  it  is  physic  fora  disease  that  a 
man  should  prevent  altogether.  A  father  is 
very  miserable  that  has  no  other 
hold  of  his  children's  affections  The  means  by 
than  the  need  they  have  of  his  "inch  a  father 

.  .c    .i      .    J  i  it     i       should   procure 

assistance,  it  that  can  be  called     tl,e  re8pect  of 
affection  •  he  must  render  himself    his  children, 
worthy   to  be   respected    by    his 
virtue  and  wisdom,  and  beloved  by  his  bounty 
and   the  sweetness  of  his  manners.     Even  the 
very  ashes  of  a  rich   matter  have  their  value, 
and*^  we   generally,  by  custom,  have  the  bones 
and   relics  of  worthy   men   in  regard  and  re 
verence.     No   old  age  can   be  so  ruinous  and 
offensive  in   a  man  who  has  passed  his  life  in 
honour,  but  it  must  be  venerable,  especially  to 
his  children  ;  the  soul  of  whom  he  must  have 
trained  up  to  their  duty  by  reason,  not  by  ne 
cessity  and  the  need  they  have  of  him,  nor  bv 
roughness  and  force : 

Et  errat  longe,  mea  quidem  sententia, 
Qui  imperium  credat  csse  gravius,  aut  stabilius, 
Vi  quod  fit,  quam  illud,  quod  amicitia  ailjunguur.2 

"  And  he  extremely  differs  from  my  sense, 
Who  thinks  the  pow'r  obtain'd  by  violence 
Can  ever  prove  more  solid  and  secure 
Than  that  which  friendship's  softer  means  procure." 

I  condemn  all  violence  in  the  education  of  a 
gentle  soul  that  is  designed  for 
honour  and  liberty.     There  is,  I     violence  in  the 
know  not  what  of  servile  in  ri-     education  of 

...  i    T  ,.      children  con- 

gour  and  restraint  ;  and  1  am  ot  demned. 
opinion  that  what  is  not  to  be  done 
by  reason,  prudence  and  address,  is  never  to  be 
effected  by  force.  I  myself  was  brought  up 
after  that  manner,  and  they  tell  me  that  in  all 
my  first  age,  I  never  felt  the  rod  but  twice,  and 
then  very  slightly.  I  have  practised  the  same 
method  with  my  children,  who  all  of  them  died 
at  nurse,  except  Leonora,3  my  only  daughter, 
who  escaped  that  misfortune,  and  has  arrived  to 
the  age  of  six  years  and  upward,  without  other 
correction  for  her  childish  faults  (her  mother's 
indulgence  easily  concurring)  than  words  only, 


3  Montaigne  speaks  again  of  his  daughter  in  Book  iii.  c.  5. 
She  was  afterwards  married  to  the  Viscount  de  Gamachcs. 
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and  those  very  gentle  ;  and,  though  iny  ex 
pectation  should  be  frustrated,  there  are  other 
causes  enough  to  lay  the  fault  on,  without 
blaming  my  discipline,  which  I  know  to  be 
natural  and  just.  I  should  in  this  have  been 
even  more  scrupulous  towards  males,  as  born  to 
less  subjection,  and  more  free  ;  I  should  have 
loved  to  swell  their  hearts  with  ingenuousness 
and  freedom.  I  have  never  observed  other  ef 
fects  of  whipping  unless  to  render  children  more 
cowardly  or  more  wilful  and  obstinate. 

Do  we  desire  to  be  beloved  of  our  children? 
would  we  remove  from  them  all 
The  true  way  occasion  of  wishing  our  death 
frint™eniOTeof  (t'1011-11  11()  "''i-i-ion  <>f  so  horrid 
their  children,  a  wish  can  either  be  just  or  ex 
cusable,  A  ulliiin  sec///*  rot'nnii'iti 
Jtabct :  "No  crime  can  have  a  reason")?  Let 
us  reasonably  accommodate  their  lives  with 
what  is  in  our  power.  In  order  to  this,  we 
should  not  marry  so  young  that  our  age  shall 
in  a  manner  be  confounded  with  theirs;  for 
this  inconvenience  plunges  us  into  many  very 
great  difficulties  ;  I  speak  more  especially  of 
the  gentry  who  are  of  a  condition  wherein  they 
have  little  to  do,  and  live,  as  the  phra-e  is,  upon 
their  income;  for  in  other  conditions,  where 
life  is  dedicated  to  making  money,  the  plurality 
and  numbers  of  children  is  an  increase  to  good 
husbandry,  and  they  are  so  many  new  tools  and 
instruments  wherewith  to  grow  rich. 

1   married  at    three  and  thirty  years  of  age, 
and    agree    in     the    opinion    for 
The  most  pro-       thirty-live,    which  is   said    to   lie 
rn^rnge.10'  that    of     Aristotle.1       Plato     will 

have  nobody  marry  before  thirty, 
but  he  has  reason  to  laugh  at  those  who 
undertake  the  work  of  marriage  after  live  and 
fifty,  and  to  condemn  their  offspring  as  un 
worthy  of  aliment  and  life.  Thales  gave  it  the 
truest  limits,  who  when  young,  and  being  im 
portuned  by  his  mother  to  marry,  answered, 
|  u  That  it  was  too  soon  ;"  and  being  grown  in 
years,  and  urged  again,  "  That  it  was  too  late."-1 
A  man  must  deny  opportunity  to  every  im 
portunate  action.  The  ancient  Gauls3  looked 
upon  it  as  a  very  great  reproach 
The  use  of  wo-  for  a  man  to  have  to  do  with  a 
woman  before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age  ;  and  strictly  re 
commended  to  the  men  who  designed  them 
selves  for  war  the  keeping  their  virginity  till 
well  grown  in  years,  forasmuch  as  courage  is 
abated  and  diverted  by  the  use  of  women  : 

Ma  hor  congiunto  a  giovinetta  sposa, 
E  lieto  homai,  de'  fkli,  era  invilito 
Negli  affetti  di  padre  et  di  marito.4 

"  But  now  being  married  to  a  fiir  young  wife, 
He's  quite  fall'n  off  from  his  old  course  of  life  : 
His  mettle  is  grown  rusty,  and  his  care 
His  wife  and  children  do  betwixt  them  share." 

1  At  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Republic;  but 
Aristotle  says,  from  tliirty  to  thirty-five. 

'J  Diogenes  Laert.  in  vita. 

3  What  Montaigne  ascribes  here  to  the  Gauls,  Caesar  says 
expressly  of  the  Germans,  De  Hello  Gullico,  vi.  21.  "  Qui 


Muleasses,5   King   of    Tunis,  he  whom  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  restored  to  the  king 
dom,   reproached    the    memory  of    his    father, 
Mahomet,  with  the   frequentation   of   women,   ' 
styling   him   loose,  effeminate,  and  a  getter  of  i 
children.  The  Greek  History  observes  of  Iccus,   i 
the  Tarentine,  of  Crisso,  Astyllus,  Diopompus,  j 
and  others,  that,  to  keep  their  bodies  in  order  ! 
for  the  Olympic  games,  and  such  like  exercises,   i 
they  denied  themselves  during  that  preparation  j 
all  commerce  with  Venus.    In  a  certain  country 
of  the  Spanish  Indies,  men  were  not  permitted 
|  to  marry  till  after  they  were  forty  years  of  age, 
i  and   yet   the  girls  were  allowed  to  do  so  at  ten. 
i  'Tis  not  time  for  a  g<  ntleman  of  five-and -thirty 
1  years  old  to  give  place  to  his  son  who  is  twenty;   j 
he   being   hiiu-elf  in    a  condition  to  serve  both   \ 
in    the  camp   and  court  of    his    prince,  he  has 
him-elf  need  of  all  his  money  ;  and  yet,  doubt-  ! 
le>s  ought  to  allow  hi>   son   a  share,  but  riot  so 
great    a   one   as   wholly   to   disfurnish   himself;   | 
and  for  such  a  one,  the  saying  that  fathers  have 
ordinarily  in  their  mouths,    "  I  will  not  put  off 
my  clothes  till  I  go  to  bed,''   is  proper  enough. 
Hut   a   father,    worn    out    with   age  and  in 
firmities,    and     deprived,    by    his 
weakne>s  and  want  of  health,  of     A  father  that  is 

tilt.'      common      -ocietv      of      men,       superannuated 
.  •  i ,.  I  •  i  •  i  oimht  to  give 

wrongs  himself   ami   IDS,  to  rake     up  his  estate  to 
together  Oj  great   mass  of  useless     his  child, 
treasure.       He     has    lived    long 
enough,  if  he  be  wise,  to  have  a  mind  to  strip 
himself  to   go   to  bed  ;    not   to   his   very  shirt,  I 
confers,    but   to    that    and    a  good  warm  night 
gown.     The  remaining  pomps,  of  which  he  has 
'  no   further  use,    he  ought  voluntarily   to    sur 
render  to  those  to  whom  by  the  order  of  nature 
they  belong.     'Tis  reason  he  should  transfer  the 
j  use  of  those  things  to  them,  seeing  that  nature 
!  has  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  that  he  cannot 
I  enjoy  them  himself:  otherwise  there  is,  doubt 
less,   ill- nature   and   envy  in    the    case.       Tho 
;  greatest  act  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
was   that,  in   imitation  of  some  of  the  ancients 
of  his  own  quality,  confessing  it  but  reason  to 
strip  ourselves  when  our  clothes  encumber  and 
grow  too  heavy  for  us,  and  to  lie  down  when 
j  our  legs  begin  to  fail  us,  he  resigned  his  pos 
sessions,  grandeur,  and  power  to  his  son,  when 
he  found  himself  beginning  to  lose  the  vigour 
and  steadiness  necessary  to  conduct  his  affairs, 
with  the  glory  he  had  therein  acquired. 

Solve  senescentem  mature  sanus  equum,  ne 
Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus,  et  ilia  ducat.6 

"  Loose  from  the  rapid  car  your  aged  horse, 
Lest  in  the  race,  derided,  left  behind, 
Jaded  he  drag  his  limbs  and  burst  his  wind." 

This  fault  of  not  perceiving  betimes,  and  not 
being  sensible  of  the  feebleness  and  extreme 
alteration  that  age  naturally  brings,  both  upon 


diutissime'  impuberes   permanserunt,  maxiinam    inter   suos 
ferunt  laudcm,"  &c. 

4  Tasso,  Jerusalem,  lib.  x.  stanza  39. 

5  Muley  Hassan. 

6  Horace,  Epist.  i.  1.3. 
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he  body  and  the  mind  (which  in  my  opinion 
s  equal,  if  the  soul,  indeed,  is  not  more  than 
he  half),  has  lost  the  reputation  of  most  of  the 
reat  men  of  the  world.  I  have  known  in  my 
ime,  and  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
some  persons  of  very  great  quality  whom  a  man 
might  easily  discern  so  manifestly  fallen  from 
that  former  sufficiency  I  was  sure  they  were 
once  endued  with,  by  the  reputation  they  had 
acquired  in  their  former  years,  that  I  could 
heartily,  for  their  own  sakes,  have  wished  them 
at  home  at  their  ease,  discharged  from  those 
public  and  military  employments  which  were 
now  grown  too  heavy  for  their  shoulders.  I 
was  formerly  very  familiar  in  a  gentleman's 
house,  a  widower, "and  very  old,  though  healthy 
and  cheerful  enough.  This  gentleman  had  se 
veral  daughters  to  marry,  and  a  son,  already  of 
a  ripe  age,  which  brought  upon  him  many  visits, 
and  a  great  expense,  neither  of  which  did  very 
well  please  him,  not  only  out  of  consideration 
of  frugality,  but  yet  more  for  having,  by  reason 
of  his  age,  entered  into  a  course  of  life  far  dif 
fering  from  ours.  I  told  him,  one  day,  a  little 
boldly,  as  I  have  been  used  to  do,  that  he  would 
do  better  to  give  us  room,  and  to  leave  his  prin 
cipal  house  (for  he  had  but  that  well  situated 
and  furnished),  to  his  son,  and  retire  himself  to 
an  estate  he  had  hard  by,  where  nobody  would 
trouble  his  repose,  seeing  he  could  not  otherwise 
avoid  being  importuned  by  us,  the  condition  of 
his  children  considered.  He  took  my  advice 
afterwards,  and  found  an  advantage  by  so 
doing. 

I  do  not  mean  that  a  man  should  so  instate 
them  as  not  to  reserve  to  himself  a  liberty  to 
recant :  I,  who  am  now  arrived  to  the  a 
wherein  such  things  are  nigh  fit  to  be  done, 
would  resign  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  my 
house  and  goods,  but  with  a  power  of  revocation, 
if  they  should  give  me  cause  to  alter  my  mind. 
I  would  leave  to  them  the  use,  that  being  no 
longer  proper  for  me ;  but  of  the  general  au 
thority  and  power  over  all,  I  would  reserve  as 
much  as  I  thought  good  to  myself;  havin 
always  thought  that  it  must  needs  be  a  grea 
satisfaction  to  an  aged  father,  to  put  his  chil 
dren  himself  in  the  way  of  governing  his 
affairs,  and  to  have  power,  during  his  life,  t( 
superintend  their  behaviour,  supplying  then 
with  instruction  and  advice  from  his  own  ex 
perience,  and  himself  to  transfer  the  ancien 
honour  and  order  of  his  house  into  the  handi 
of  those  who  are  to  succeed  him,  and  by  tha 
means  to  be  responsible  to  himself  (by  the 
hopes  he  may  conceive)  for  their  future  con 
duct.  And  in  order  to  this,  I  would  not  avou 
their  company ;  I  would  observe  them  near  a 
hand,  and  partake,  according  to  the  condition 
of  my  age,  of  their  feasts  and  amusements.  I: 
I  did  not  live  amongst  them  (which  I  could  no 
do  without  being  a  disturbance  to  them,  by 


1  The  good  King  Henry  IV.  reformed  it  also  in  his  family 
for  Perefixe  says  he  would  not  have  his  children  call  him 
monsieur,  an  appellation  which  seems  to  make  the  father 


eason  of  the  touchiness  of  my  age,  and  the 
estlessness  of  my  infirmities,  and  without  vio- 
ating  also  the  rules  and  order  of  living  I  should 
hen  have  set  down  to  myself),  I  would  at  least 
ive  near  them  in  some  part  of  my  house,  not 
lie  best  in  show,  but  the  most  commodious. 
S'ot  as  I  saw,  some  years  ago,  a  Dean  of  St. 
Hilaire,  of  Poictiers,  by  his  melancholy  given 
ip  to  such  a  solitude  that,  at  the  time  I  came 
nto  his  chamber,  it  had  been  two-and-twenty 
years  that  he  had  not  stepped  one  foot  out  of 
t,  and  yet  had  all  his  motions  free,  and  ate, 
and  was'in  perfect  health,  saving  a  little  rheum 
that  fell  upon  his  lungs.  He  would  hardly  once 
n  a  week  suffer  any  one  to  come  to  see  him ; 
le  always  kept  himself  shut  up  in  his  chamber, 
alone,  except  a  servant  that  brought  him  some 
thing  to  eat,  and  did  then  but  just  come  in  and 
go  out  again.  His  employment  was  to  walk 
up  and  down,  and  read  some  book,  for  he  was 
a  bit  of  a  scholar :  but  as  to  the  rest,  obstinately 
bent  to  die  in  his  retirement,  as  he  soon  after 
did.  I  would  endeavour,  by  a  sweet  and 
obliging  conversation,  to  create  in  my  children 
a  lively  and  unfeigned  friendship  and  good 
will,  which,  in  well -descended  natures,  is  not 
hard  to  do ;  for  if  they  be  brutes,  of  which 
this  age  of  ours  produces  thousands,  we  must 
hate  and  avoid  them  as  such. 

I   am   angry  at    the   custom   of  forbidding 
children  to  call  their  father  by 

,  c  f  ,-,  i  •    •         Children  ought 

the  name  of  father,  and  to  enjoin     not  to  be  forbid 
them    another,    as   more   full    of    to  call  their 
respect  and  reverence,  as  if  nature     Cotter, 
had  not  sufficiently  provided  for 
our  authority.    We  call  God  father,  and  disdain 
to  have  our  children  call  us  so.    I  have  reformed 
this  error  in  my  family.1     It  is  also  folly  and 
injustice  to  deprive  children,  when 
grown  up,  of  a  familiarity  with     Children  that 
their  father,  and  to  carry  an  aus-     ou^ht°tonbeP 
tere   countenance   toward   them,     admitted  to  a 
thinking  by  that  to  keep  them  in     l^f^J^ 
awe  and  obedience  ;  for  it  is  but 
a  very  idle  farce  that,  instead  of  producing  the 
effect  designed,  renders  fathers  distasteful  and, 
which  is  worse,  ridiculous,  to  their  own  children. 
They  have  youth  and  vigour  in  possession,  and 
consequently   the    breath   and   favour   of    the 
world,  and  therefore  receive  these  fierce  and 
tyrannical  looks  (mere  scare-crows)  of  a  man 
without  blood,  either  in  his  heart  or  veins,  with 
mockery  and  contempt.     Though  I  could  make 
myself  feared,   I  had  yet  much  rather  make 
myself  beloved.     There  are  so  many  sorts  of 
defects  in  old  age,  so  much  impotency,  and  it 
is  so  liable  to  contempt,  that  the  best  purchase 
a  man  can  make  is  the  kindness  and  affection 
of  his  own  family  :  command  and  fear  are  no 
longer  his  weapons.     Such  a  one  I  have  known, 
who,  having  been  very  imperious  in  his  youth, 
when  he  came  to  be  old,  though  he  might  have 


and  the  children  strangers,  and  which  is  a  mark  of  subjec 
tion  and  slavery ;  but  that  they  should  call  him  papa,  or 
father,  an  appellation  of  love  and  tenderness. 
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lived  at  his  full  ease  and  had  his  judgment  as 
entire  as  ever,  would  yet  torment  himself  and 
others  ;  strike,  rant,  swear,  and  curse  ;  the  most 
tempestuous  master  in  France  ;  fretting  himself 
with  unnecessary  suspicion  and  vigilance.  And 
all  this  rumble  and  clutter  but  makes  his  family 
cheat  him  the  sooner  and  the  more;  of  his  barn, 
his  kitchen,  cellar,  nay,  and  his  very  purse  too, 
others  have  the  greatest  use  and  share,  whilst 
he  keeps  his  keys  in  hi>  bo-oni  much  more  care 
fully  than  his  <\\es.  Whil-t  he  hugs  himself 
with  the  frugality  of  the  pitiful  pittance  of  a 
wretched  niggardly  table,  everything  u'oes  to 
wrack  and  ruin  in  every  corner  of  his  house,  in  | 
play,  drink,  all  sorts  of  profusion,  making  sports 
in  their  jtinkettings  with  his  vain  anger  and 
fruitless  parsimony.  Every  one  is  a  centinel 
against  him  ;  and  if  by  accident  any  wretched 
fellow  that  serves  him  is  of  another  humour. 
and  will  not  join  with  the  rest,  he  is  presently 
rendered  suspected  to  him,  a  bait  which  old  age 
very  easily  bites  at  of  itself.  How  often  has 
this  gentleman  boasted  to  me  in  how  threat  awe 
he  kept  his  family,  and  how  exact  an  obedience 
and  reverence  they  paid  him  !  How  clearly 
he  saw  into  his  own  at  lairs  ! 

Ille  solus  ncsrit  umnui.1 
"  He  alone  knows  nothing  of  the  matter." 

I  do  not  know  any  one  that  can  muster  more 
parts,  both  natural  and  acquired,  proper  to  | 
maintain  such  a  dominion,  than  he  ;  yet  lie  is 
fallen  from  it  like  a  child.  For  this  rea.-on  it 
is  that  1  have  picked  him  out  amongst,  several  | 
others  that  I  know  of  the  same  humour,  for  the 
greatest  example.  It  were  matter  for  a  question 
in  the  schools,  u  Whether  he  is  better  thus 
or  otherwise  ?"  In  his  presence  all  submit  to 
and  bow  before  him,  and  give  so  much  way  to 
his  vanity  that  nobody  ever  resists  him  ;  he 
has  his  belly- full  of  cringe,  and  all  postures  of 
fear,  submission,  and  respect.  Does  he  turn 
away  a  servant  .'  he  packs  up  his  bundle,  and 
is  gone, — but  'tis  no  further  than  just  out  of 
his  sight :  the  pace  of  old  age  is  so  slow,  and 
the  senses  so  weak  and  troubled,  that  he  v*ill 
live  and  do  his  old  office  in  the  same  house  a 
year  together  without  being  perceived.  And 
after  a  fit  interval  of  time,  letters  are  pretended 
to  come  from  a  great  way  off,  very  pitiful, 
suppliant,  and  full  of  promises  of  amendment, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  is  again  received  into 
favour.  Does  monsieur  make  any  bargain,  or 
send  away  any  dispatch  that  does  not  please? 
'Tis  suppressed,  and  causes  afterwards  forged 
to  excuse  the  want  of  execution  in  the  one  or 
answer  in  the  other.  No  strange  letters  are 
first  brought  to  him  ;  he  never  sees  any  but 
those  that  seem  fit  for  his  knowledge.  If  by 


'  Terence,  Adelp.  iv.  2.  9- 

2  Mr.  Cotton's  gallantry,  or  his  desire  to  save  the  credit  of 
Montaigne  with  the  ladies,  induced  him  to  diminish  the 
effect  of  this  shameful  calumny  upon  our  better  halves,  by 
this  addition—"  vVomen,  exjmcially  the  perverse  and  elder 
nurt," — a  luodificatiou  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  pre- 


serving  in  the   form   of  a  note,  though  Montaigne  himself, 
by  an  oversight,  doubtless,  neglected  to  make  it. 

3  Seneca,  Epist.  47.     Macrobius,  Saturnal.  i.  11. 

4  The  author  seems  to  hint  that  the  judges  were  young 
mm  themselves. 


accident  they  fall  first  into  his  own  hand,  being 
used  to  trust  somebody  to  read  them  to  him,  he    ; 
reads  extempore  what  he   thinks  fit,  and  very    ' 
often  makes  such  a  one  ask  him  pardon,  who   i 
abuses  and  rails  at  him  in  his  letter.     In  short, 
he  sees  nothing  but  by  an  image  prepared  and    i 
designed  before-hand,  and  the  most  satisfactory    j 
they  can   invent   not  to   rouse  and   awake   his 
ill-humour  and  choler.     I  have,  under  different 
forms,  seen  enough  of  long  and  enduring  ma 
nagement  to  just  the  same  effect. 

Women  have  a  sort  of  natural  tendency  to 
cro-s  their  husbands:2  they  lay  hold  with  both 
hands  on  all  occasions  to  contradict  and  oppose 
them,  and  the  lir-t  excuse  senes  for  a  plenary 
justification.  I  have  M -en  a  wife  who  grossly 
purloined  from  her  husband,  that,  as  she  told 
her  confessor,  she  miuht  distribute  more  liberal 
aim-.  As  if  anybody  would  believe  a  word  of 
this  religious  dispensation.  No  authority  seems 
to  them  of  sufficient  dignity,  if  proceeding  from 
the  husband's  assent  ;  they  must  usurp  it  either 
by  insolence  or  cunning,  and  always  injuriously, 
or  else  it  has  not  the  grace  of  that  authority 
they  desire.  When,  as  in  the  case  I  am  speak 
ing  of,  'tis  airainst  a  poor  old  man,  and  tor  the 
children,  they  make  use?  of  this  title  to  serve 
their  passion  with  glory  :  and,  as  iu  a  common 
servitude,  easily  monopoli>e  against  his  govern 
ment  and  dominion.  If  they  be  men,  strong, 
and  flourishing  in  health  and  manhood,  they 
presently  corrupt,  either  bv  force  or  favour, 
both  steward,  receivers,  and  all  the  rest.  Such 
as  have  neither  wife  nor  son  do  not  so  easily  fall 
into  this  misfortune  ;  when  they  do,  it  is  more 
cruelly  and  undeservedly.  Cato  the  Elder,  in 
his  time,  said,  "  So  many  servants  so  many  ! 
enemies."3  Consider,  then,  whether,  according  j 
to  the  vast  difference  betwixt  the  purity  of  the  | 
age  he  lived  in  and  the  corruption  of  this  of 
ours,  he  does  not  seem  to  advertise  us  that  wife, 
son,  and  servant,  are  so  many  enemies  to  us?  [ 
'Tis  well  for  old  age  that  it  is  always  accom 
panied  with  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  a  facility 
of  being  deceived  ;  for,  should  we  see  how  we 
are  used,  and  would  not  acquiesce,  what  would 
become  of  us  ! — especially  in  such  an  age  as 
this,  where  the  very  judges  who  are  to  deter 
mine  are  usually  partial  to  the  young  in  any 
cause  that  comes  before  them.4  In  case  that 
the  discovery  of  (his  cheat  escape  me,  I  cannot 
at  least  fail  to  discern  that  I  am  very  fit  to  be 
cheated  ;  and  can  a  man  ever  enough  speak 
the  value  of  a  friend,  in  comparison  with  these 
civil  ties  ?  The  very  image  of  it  which  I  see 
so  pure  and  uncorrupted  in  beasts,  how  reli 
giously  do  I  respect  it !  If  others  deceive  me, 
yet  I  do  not  at  least  deceive  myself  in  thinking 
I  am  able  to  defend  myself  from  them,  or  in 
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wearing  out  my  brains  to  make  myself  so  ?  1 
protect  myself  from  such  treasons  in  my  own 
bosom,  not  by  an  unquiet  and  tumultuary 
curiosity,  but  rather  by  diversion  and  resolution. 
When  I  hear  talk  of  any  one's  condition  I 
never  trouble  me  to  think  of  him,  I  presently 
turn  my  eyes  upon  myself,  to  see  in  what  con 
dition  I  am.  Whatever  concerns  another  relates 
to  me  ;  the  accident  that  has  befallen  him  gives 
me  caution  and  rouses  me  to  turn  my  defence 
that  way.  We  every  day  and  every  hour  say 
things  oY  another  that  we  might  more  properly 
say  of  ourselves,  could  we  but  revert  our  obser 
vation  to  our  own  concerns  as  well  as  extend 
it  to  others.  And  several  authors  have  in  this 
manner  prejudiced  their  own  cause  by  running 
headlong  upon  those  they  attack,  and  darting 
those  shafts  against  their  enemies  that  are  more 
properly,  and  with  greater  advantage,  to  be 
returned  upon  them. 

The  late  Marshal  do  Montluc,  having  lost  his 
son,  who  died  in  the  Island  of  Madeira,  in  truth 
a  very  brave  gentleman,  and  of  great  expecta 
tion,  did  to  me,  amongst  his  other  regrets,  very 
much  insist  upon  what  a  sorrow  and  heart 
breaking  it  was  to  him  that  he  had  never  made 
himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  him  ;  and, 
by  that  humour  of  fatherly  gravity  and  grimace, 
had  lost  the  opportunity  of  having  an  insight 
into,  and  of  well  knowing,  his  son  ;  as  also  of 
letting  him  know  the  extreme  affection  he  had 
for  him,  and  the  worthy  opinion  he  had  of  his 
virtue.  "  The  poor  boy,"  said  he.  "  never  saw 
in  me  other  than  a  stern  and  disdainful  counte 
nance  ;  and  is  gone  in  a  belief  that  I  neither 
knew  how  to  love  or  esteem  him  according  to 
his  desert.  For  whom  did  I  reserve  the  disco 
very  of  that  singular  affection  I  had  for  him  in 
my  soul  ?  Was  it  not  he  himself  who  ought  to 
have  had  all  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  all  the  obli 
gation  ?  I  forced  and  wracked  myself  to  put 
on  and  maintain  this  vain  disguise,  and  have  by 
that  means  deprived  myself  of  the  pleasure  of 
his  conversation,  and,  I  doubt,  in  some  measure 
of  his  affection  ;  which  could  not  but  be  very 
cold  towards  me,  having  never  other  from  me 
than  austerity  ;  nor  felt  other  than  a  tyrannical 
manner  of  proceeding."1  I  find  this  complaint 
to  be  rational  and  rightly  apprehended  ;  for  as 
I  myself  know,  by  too  certain  experience,  there 
is  not  so  sweet  a  consolation  in  the  loss  of 
friends  as  the  consciousness  of  having  had  no 
reserve  with  them,  to  have  had  with  them  a 
perfect  and  entire  communication.  Oh,  my 
friend  !2  am  I  the  better  for  being  sensible  of 
this  ;  or  am  I  the  worse  ?  I  am  doubtless  much 
the  better.  I  am  comforted  and  honoured  in 
the  sorrow  for  his  death.  Is  it  not  a  pious,  a 
pleasing  office  of  my  life  to  be  always  upon  my 
friend's  obsequies  ?  Can  there  be  any  joy  equal 
to  this  privation  ? 

1  "  Je  ne  puis  lire  qu'avec  les  larmes  aux  yeux,  dans  les 
Essais  de  Montaigne,  ce  que  fit  le  Mareschal  de  Montluc  du 
regret  qu'il  a  de  ne  s'etre  pas  communique'  a  son  fils,  et  de 
lui  avoir  laiss£  ignorer  de  la  tendresse  qu'il  avoit  pour  lui. 
C'est  a  Madame  d'Estissac,  De  I' amour  des  peres  envers 


I  open  myself  to  my  family  as  much  as  I  can, 
and  very  willingly  let  them  know  in  what  state 
they  are  in  my  opinion  and  good  will,  as  I  do 
to  every  body  else.  I  make  haste  to  bring  out 
and  produce  myself  to  them  ;  for  I  will  not 
have  them  mistaken  in  me  in  any  thing. 
Amongst  other  particular  customs  of  our  an 
cient  Gauls,  this,  as  Cffisar  reports,  was  one, — 
that  the  sons  never  presented  themselves  before 
their  fathers,  nor  durst  ever  appear  in  their 
company  in  public,  till  they  began  to  bear 
arms  j3  as  if  they  would  intimate,  by  that,  that 
then  was  also  time  for  the  fathers  to  receive 
them  into  their  familiarity  and  acquaintance. 

I  have  observed  yet  another  sort  of  indiscre- 
|  tion  in  fathers  of  my  time,  that,  not  contented 
j  with  having  deprived  their  children,  during 
|  their  own  long  lives,  of  the  share  they  naturally 
|  ought  to  have  had  in  their  fortunes,  they  after 
leave  to  their  wives  the  same  authority  over 
their  estates,  and  liberty  to  dispose  of  them 
according  to  their  own  fancy :  and  I  have 
known  a  certain  lord,  one  of  the  principal 
i  officers  of  the  crown,  who  having  in  his  pros- 
!  pect,  by  right  of  succession,  above  fifty  thousand 
j  crowns  yearly  revenue,  died  necessitous  and 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  at  above  fifty  years  of 
age  ;  his  mother,  in  an  extreme  decrepitude, 
being  yet  in  possession  of  all  his  estates  by  the 
will  of  his  father,  who  had,  for  his  part,  lived 
till  near  eighty  years  old.  This  appears  by  no 
means  reasonable  to  me.  And  therefore  I  think 
it  of  very  little  advantage  to  a  man,  whose  affairs 
are  well  enough,  to  seek  a  wife  that  will  charge 
his  estate  with  too  great  a  jointure  :  there  being 
no  sort  of  foreign  debt  or  incumbrance  that 
brings  greater  and  more  frequent  ruin  to  estates 
and  families  than  that.  My  predecessors  have 
ever  been  aware  of  that  danger,  and  provided 
against  it,  and  so  have  I.  But  those  who  dis 
suade  us  from  rich  wives,  for  fear  they  should 
be  less  tractable  and  kind,  are  out  in  their  ad 
vice  to  make  a  man  lose  a  real  convenience  for 
so  frivolous  a  conjecture.  It  costs  an  unreason 
able  woman  no  more  to  pass  over  one  reason 
than  another.  The  more  she  is  in  the  wrong  the 
better.  Injustice  allures  such,  as  the  honour  of 
their  virtuous  actions  does  the  good  ;  the  more 
riches  women  bring  with  them,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  be  so  much  the  more  gentle  and 
sweet-natured  ;  as  women,  the  fairer  they  are, 
are  the  more  inclined  to  be  proudly  chaste. 

'Tis  reasonable  to  leave  the  administration  of 
affairs  to  the  mothers  during  the  minority  of 
the  children  ;  but  the  father  has  brought  them 
up  very  ill  if  he  cannot  hope  that,  when  they 
come  to  maturity,  they  will  have  more  wisdom 
and  dexterity  in  the  management  of  their  affairs 
than  his  wife,  considering  the  ordinary  weak 
ness  of  the  sex.  It  were,  notwithstanding,  to 
say  the  truth,  more  against  nature  to  make  the 


leurs  enfants.    Mon  Dieu,   que  ce    livre  est   plein    de   bon 
sens." — Mad.  de  Sevigne,  lettre  a  safille. 

2  This  apostrophe  is  addressed  to  La  Boetie. 

3  De  Bella  Gall,  vi.  18. 
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mothers  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  their 
children.  They  ought  to  be  plentifully  provided 
for,  to  maintain  themselves  according  to  their 
quality  and  age,  by  reason  that  necosity  is 
much  more  unbecoming  and  insupportable  to 
them  than  to  men  ;  and  therefore  the  son  is 
rather  to  be  cut  short  than  the  mother. 

In  general,  the  most  judicious  distribution  of 

our  goods,  when  we  come  to  die, 
The  most  pru-  is>  jn  nly  opinion,  to  let  them  be 
tiouof  St""s.  distributed  according  to  the  cus- 

torn  of  the  country.  The  laws 
have  considered  it  better  than  we,  and  'tis  bet 
ter  to  let  them  fail  in  their  election  than  rashly 
to  run  the  hazard  of  miscarrying  in  ours.  Nei 
ther  are  they  properly  ours,  since,  by  :t  civil 
prescription,  and  without  us,  they  are  all  judged 
to  certain  successors.  And  although  we  have 
some  liberty  beyond  that,  yet  I  think  that  we 
ought  not,  without  great  and  manifest  CHUM', 
to  take  away  that  from  one  which  his  fortune 
has  allotted  him,  and  to  which  the  public  equity 
gives  him  title  ;  and  that  it  is  against  reason  to 
abuse  this  liberty,  in  making  it  serve  our  own 
frivolous  and  private  fancies.  My  destiny  lias 
been  kind  to  me,  in  not  furnishing  me  with 
occasions  to  tempt  and  divert  my  atfection  from 
the  common  and  legitimate  institution.  I  see 
some  with  whom  'tis  time  lost  to  employ  a  I<m<: 
diligence  of  good  offices  :  a  word  ill  taken 
obliterates  ten  years'  merit  ;  he  is  the  happy 
man  who  is  in  a  condition  to  oil  their  good  will 
at  the  last  pas>a-_:e.  The  last  action  carries  it  : 
not  the  best  and  most  frequent  oflices,  but  the 
most  recent  and  present,  do  the  work.  These 
are  people  that  play  with  their  wills,  as  with 
apples  and  rods,  to  gratify  or  chastise  every 
action  of  those  that  pretend  to  an  interest  in 
them.  'Tis  a  thing  of  too  great  weight  and 
consequence  to  be  so  tumbled  and  tossed  and 
altered  every  moment :  and  wherein  wise  men 
determine  once  for  all,  having  therein,  above  all 
things,  a  regard  to  reason,  and  to  what  is  pub 
licly  observed.  We  lay  male  inheritance  too 
much  to  heart,  proposing  a  ridiculous  eternity 
to  our  names.  We  are,  moreover,  too  supersti 
tious  in  the  vain  conjectures  of  futurity,  which 
we  derive  from  those  little  observations  we  make 
of  the  words  and  actions  of  children.  Perhaps 
they  might  have  done  me  an  injustice  in  dis 
possessing  me  of  my  rank,  for  having  been  the 
most  dull  and  heavy,  the  most  slow  and  unwil 
ling  at  my  book,  not  of  all  my  brothers  only, 
but  of  all  the  boys  in  the  whole  province  ; 
whether  at  my  lesson  or  at  any  bodily  exercise. 
'Tis  a  folly  to  make  an  extraordinary  election 
upon  the  credit  of  these  divinations,  wherein 
we  are  so  often  deceived.  If  the  rule  of  primo 
geniture  were  to  be  violated,  and  the  destinies 
corrected  in  the  choice  they  have  made  of  our 
heirs,  one  might  more  plausibly  do  it  upon  the 
account  of  some  enormous  personal  deformity  ; 
a  constant  and  incorrigible  vice,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  us  French,  who  are  great  admirers 
of  beauty,  of  important  prejudice. 


The  pleasant  dialogue  betwixt  Plato's  legis 
lator  and  his  citizens  will  be  an 
ornament  to  this  place.  "  What," 
said  they,  feeling  themselves 
about  to  die,  "  may  we  not  dis 
pose  cf  our  own  to  whom  we 


Plato's  opinion 
that  the  dispo 
sition  of  estates 
should  he  regu 
lated  hy  the 
laws. 


please  ?  Gods,  what  cruelty,  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  us,  according  as  we 
have  been  served  and  attended  in  our  sickness, 
in  old  age,  and  other  affairs,  to  give  more  or 
less  to  those  whom  we  have  found  most  diligent 
about  us,  at  our  own  fancy  and  discretion  !" 
To  which  the  legislator  answers  thus  :  "  My 
friends,  who  are  now,  without  question,  very 
soon  to  die,  it  is  hard  for  you  either  to  know 
yourselves,  or  what  is  yours,  according  to  the 
1  )elphic  inscription.  I,  who  make  the  laws,  am 
of  opinion  that  you  neither  are  yourselves  your 
own,  neither  is  that  yours  of  which  you  are 
pos-essed.  Both  your  goods  and  you  belong 
to  your  families,  as  well  tho*e  past  as  those  to 
come  ;  but  yet,  both  your  family  and  goods  do 
much  more  appertain  to  the  public.  Wherefore, 
lest  any  flatterers  in  your  age,  or  in  your  sick 
ness,  or  any  passion  of  your  own,  should  un- 
sea-onahly  prevail  with  you  to  make  an  unjust 
will,  1  >hall  take  care  to  prevent  that  impro 
priety.  But,  having  respect  both  to  the  universal 
interest  of  the  city,  and  that  of  your  particular 
family,  I  shall  establish  laws,  and  make  it 
appear  that  a  particular  convenience  ought  to 
eive  place  to  the  common  benefit.  Go  then 
cheerfully  where  human  necessity  calls  you.  It 
belongs  to  me,  who  have  no  more  respect  to 
one  thing  than  another,  and  who,  as  much  as 
in  me  lies,  am  careful  of  the  public  concern,  to 
take  care  of  what  you  leave  behind  you."1 

To  return  to  my  subject :   it  appears  to  me 
that  such  women  are  very  rarely 
I  born    to   whom    the    prerogative 
over  men,  the  maternal  and  na 
tural    excepted,    is    in    any    sort 
due,  unless  it  be  for  the  punish 
ment  of  such  as  in   some  lustful 
|  humour    have    voluntarily    sub 
mitted  themselves  to  them  :   but 
j  that   does    nothing    concern    the    old    ones,   of 
j  whom  we  are  now  speaking.     This  considera- 
|  tion  it  is  which  has  made  us  so  willing  to  forge 
1  and  give   force  to  that  law,  which  was  never 
1  yet   seen   by  any  one,   by  which  women   are 
;  excluded    the   succession   to  this  crown  ;    and 
there    is   hardly  a   government   in   the   world 
I  where  it  is  not  pleaded  as  'tis  here,  by  mere 
!  reason  of  the  thing   that   gives   it  authority, 
though  fortune  has  given  it  more  credit  in  some 
places  than  in  others.     'Tis  dangerous  to  leave 
j  the  disposal  of  our  succession  to  their  judgment, 
according   to   the   choice   they  shall   make   of 
children,  which  is  often  fantastic  and  unjust ; 
[  for  the  irregular  appetite  and  depraved  taste 
i  they  have  during  the  time  of  their  being  with 
child,  they  have  at  all  other  times  in  the  mind. 


Plato,  Laws,  xi. 
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What  stress 
may  be  laid  on 
the  natural 
affection  of 
mothers  to 
their  children. 


We  commonly  see  them  fond  of  the  most  weak, 
ricketty,  and  deformed  children,  or  of  those, 
if  they  have  such,  as  are  at  the  breast.  For, 
not  having  sufficient  force  of  reason  to  choose 
and  embrace  that  which  is  most  worthy,  they 
the  more  willingly  suffer  themselves  to  be 
carried  away,  where  the  impressions  of  nature 
are  most  alone  ;  like  animals  that  know  their 
young  no  longer  than  they  give  them  suck. 
As  to  the  rest,  it  is  easy  by  experience  to  be 
discerned  that  this  natural  affection,  to  which 
we  give  so  great  authority,  has 
but  a  very  weak  and  shallow 
root.  For  a  very  little  profit 
we  every  day  ravish  their  own 
children  out  of  their  mothers' 
arms,  and  make  them  take  ours 
in  their  room.  We  make  them  abandon  their 
own  to  some  pitiful  nurse,  to  which  we  disdain 
to  commit  ours,  or  to  some  she-goat  :  forbid 
ding  them  not  only  to  give  them  suck,  what 
danger  soever  they  run  thereby,  but  moreover 
to  take  any  manner  of  care  of  them,  that  they 
may  wholly  be  taken  up  with  the  care  of,  and 
attendance  upon,  ours.  And  we  see  in  most  of 
them  an  adulterate  affection,  begot  by  custom 
toward  the  foster-children,  more  vehement  than 
the  natural,  and  greater  solicitude  for  the  pre 
servation  of  those  they  have  taken  charge  of 
than  their  own.  And  that  which  I  was  saying 
of  goats  was  upon  this  account  ;  that  it  is  ordi 
nary,  all  about  where  I  live,  to  see  the  country 
women,  when  they  want  suck  of  their  own,  to 
call  goats  to  their  assistance.  And  I  have  at 
this  hour  two  footmen  that  never  sucked  women's 
milk  more  than  eight  days  after  they  were 
born.  These  goats  are  imme 
diately  taught  to  come  to  suckle 
the  little  children,  well  knowing 
their  voices  when  they  cry,  and 
come  running  to  them  ;  when,  if  any  other 
than  that  they  are  acquainted  with  be  pre 
sented  to  them,  they  refuse  to  let  it  suck  ;  and 
the  child  will  do  the  same  to  any  other  goat. 
I  saw  one  the  other  day  from  whom  they  had 
taken  away  the  goat  that  used  to  nourish  it, 
by  reason  the  father  had  only  borrowed  it  of  a 
neighbour,  that  would  not  touch  any  other  they 
could  bring,  and  died  doubtless  of  hunger. 
Beasts  do  as  easily  alter  and  corrupt  their 
natural  affections  as  we.  I  believe  that  in 
what  Herodotus1  relates  of  a  certain  district  of 
Lybia  there  are  many  mistakes.  He  says,  — 
"  That  the  women  are  there  in  common  ;  but 
that  tli  e  child,  so  soon  as  it  can  go,  finds  him 
out  in  the  crowd  for  his  father,  to  whom  he  is 
first  led  by  his  natural  inclination." 

Now,  in  considering  this  simple  reason  for 
loving  our  children  and  calling  them  our  second- 
selves,  only  because  we  begot  them,  it  appears, 

What  Herodotus  says,  however,  is  that  each  child  is 


Goats  trained 
to  give  suck  to 
children. 


. 

regarded  as  belonging  to  the  man  whom  he  most  resembles:   !  or  Ethiopian  History.     See 
r<pv  av  o.xn  rifv  ii/SpS^.     The  other  reading,   nxn,  is   not     verbo,  disputes  the  tradition. 


methinks,  that  there  is  another  kind  of  pro 
duction  proceeding  from  us  that 
should  no  less  recommend  itself  Books,  immor- 
to  our  love  :  for  that  which  we  tal  children. 
engender  by  the  soul,  the  issue 
of  our  understanding,  courage,  and  abilities, 
springs  from  nobler  parts  than  those  of  the 
body,  and  that  are  much  more  our  own  ;  we 
are  both  father  and  mother  together  in  this 
generation.  These  cost  us  a  great  deal  more, 
and  bring  us  more  honour,  if  they  have  any 
thing  of  good  in  them.  For  the  value  of  other 
children  is  much  more  theirs  than  ours  ;  the  share 
we  have  in  them  is  very  little  ;  but  of  these, 
all  the  beauty,  all  the  grace  and  value,  is  ours. 
Thus  'tis  that  they  more  livelily  represent  and 
resemble  us  than  the  rest.  Plato2  adds  that 
those  are  immortal  children  that  immortalise 
their  fathers,  asLycurgus,  Solon,  Minos.  Now, 
histories  being  full  of  examples  of  the  common 
affection  of  fathers  to  their  children,  it  seems 
not  altogether  improper  to  introduce  some  few 
also  of  this  other  kind.  Heliodorus,  that  good 
Bishop  of  Tricca,  rather  chose  to  lose  the  dignity, 
profit,  and  devotion,  of  so  venerable  a  prelacy, 
than  to  lose  his  daughter  ;3  a  daughter  that 
continues  to  this  day  very  graceful  and  comely, 
though,  peradventure,  a  little  too  curiously 
and  wantonly  set  off,  and  too  amorous,  for  an 
ecclesiastic  and  sacerdotal  daughter.  There 
was  one  Labienus  at  Rome,  a  man  of  great 
worth  and  authority,  and,  amongst  other  good 
qualities,  excellent  in  all  sorts  of  literature,  who 
was,  as  I  take  it,  the  son  of  that  great  Labie 
nus,  the  chief  of  Caesar's  captains  in  the  wars 
of  Gaul,  and  who,  afterwards  siding  with 
Pompey  the  Great,  so  valiantly  maintained  his 
cause,  till  he  was  by  Ccesar  defeated  in  Spain. 
This  Labienus  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking 
had  several  enemies,  jealous  of  his  virtue,  and, 
'tis  likely,  courtiers  and  minions  of  the  emperor 
of  his  time,  who  were  very  angry  at,  and  dis 
pleased  with,  his  freedom  and  the  paternal 
humour  which  he  yet  retained  against  tyranny, 
with  which,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  he  had  tinc 
tured  his  books  and  writings.  His  adversaries, 
before  the  magistracy  of  Rome,  prosecuted 
several  pieces  he  had  published,  and  prevailed 
so  far  against  him  as  to  have  them  condemned 
to  the  flames.4  It  was  in  him  that  this  new 
example  of  punishment  was  begun,  which  was 
afterwards  continued  against  several  others  at 
Rome,  to  punish  even  writing  and  studies  with 
death.  There  would  not  be  means  and  matter 
enough  of  cruelty  did  we  not  mix  with  them 
things  that  nature  has  exempted  from  all  sense 
and  suffering,  as  reputation  and  the  products 
of  mind,  and  if  we  did  not  communicate  cor 
poreal  punishments  to  the  learning  and  monu 
ments  of  the  muses.  Now  Labienus  could  not 

3  Viz.,  his  Amorous  History  of  Theagines  and  Chariclea, 
Nicephorus,  xii.  34.     Bayle,  in 


received. 
2  In  the  Phcedo. 


Seneca,  Rhetor.  Controv.  v.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
Labienus  was  the  son  of  Caesar's  lieutenant.  See  Vossius, 
df;  Hist.  Lat.  i.  25. 
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suffer  this  loss,  nor  survive  these  his  so  dear 
issue,  and  therefore  caused  himselt'  to  he  con 
veyed  and  shut  up  alive  iu  the  monument  of 
his  ancestors,  where  he  made  shift  to  kill  and 
bury  himself  at  once.  'Tis  hard  to  show  a 
more  violent  paternal  affection  than  this.  Cas- 
sius  Severus,  a  man  of  great,  eloquence,  and  his 
very  intimate  friend,  seeing  his  hooks  hum,  i 
cried  out,  "  That  by  the  >ame  sentence  they 
should  also  condemn  him  lo  tlie  fire  too,  seeing 
that  he.  carried  in  his  memory  all  that  they 
contained."  The  like  misfortune  betel  ('remu-  ; 

tins  (  ordu-,  who  bciie^  accused 
:t-  for  having  in  his  books  com- 
[!""  mended  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the 
dirty,  servile,  and  degenerate 
senate,  worthy  a  \\orse  master  than  Tiberius 
condemned  his  writings  to  the  flames.  He 
was  willing  to  bear  them  companx,  and  killed 
himself  with  fasting.1  The  good  Lucau,  bciii'_r 
condemned  by  that  rascal  Nero,  at  the  last  gas]) 
of  his  life,  when  the  greater  part  of  his  blood 
was  already  gone  by  the  veins  of  his  arms, 
which  he  had  caused  his  physician  to  open  to 
make  him  die,  and  that  the  cold  had  sei/.ed  on 
all  his  exlremities,  and  be^an  to  approach  his 
vital  parts;  the  last  tiling  he  had  in  his  memory 
was  some  of  the  verses  of  his  battle  of  Phar-a- 
lia,  \\liieh  he  repeated,  and  died  with  them  in 
his  month.-  What  \vas  thi>  but  taking  a  tender 
and  paternal  leave  of  his  children,  in  imitation  I 
of  the  farewell  blessings  and  embraces  there 
with  we  part  with  ours  when  we  come  to  die; 
and  an  effect  of  that  natural  inclination  that 
suggests  to  our  remembrance,  in  this  extremity, 
those  things  which  were  deare>t  to  us  dunlin-lite  .' 
Can  \ve  believe  that  Epicurus/'  who,  as  he 
says  himself,  dying  of  intolerable  pains  of  the 
cholic,  had  all  his  consolation  in  the  beauty  of  ; 
the  doctrine  he  left  behind  him,  could  have  re 
ceived  the  same  satisfaction  from  many  children,  j 
though  never  so  well  brought  up,  had  he  had  j 
them,  as  he  did  from  the  issue  of  so  many  rich  ', 
and  admirable  writings .'  Or  that,  had  it  been  in  i 
his  choice  to  have  left  behind  him  a  deformed 
and  untoward  child,  or  a  foolish  and  ridiculous 
book,  he,  or  any  other  man  of  his  understand 
ing,  would  not  rather  have  chosen  to  have  run 
the  first  misfortune  than  the  other?  It  had 
been,  perhaps,  an  impiety  in  St.  Austin,  for  ex 
ample,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  had  been  proposed 
to  him  to  bury  his  writings,  from  which  our 
religion  has  received  so  great  advantage;  or, 
on  the  other,  to  bury  his  children,  had  he  had 
any,  had  lie  not  rather  chosen  to  bury  his  chil 
dren  ?  And  I  know  not  whether  I  had  not 
much  rather  ha\e  begot  a  very  beautiful  one, 
through  my  society  with  the 
Of  the  affrcticn  muses,  than  by  lying  with  my 
r^nehaTfor  ™fc«  yT°  this,  such  as  it  is, 

his  book.  what   1   give  it  I  give  it  abso 

lutely  and  irrevocably,  as  men  do 


'  Taoi'us,  Anna/,  iv.  34. 

*    Id.  ih.  xv.  70. 

;l   Lueriius,    in  I'ttt'i,  ix.  22.     Cicero,  rle  Finib.  ii.  30. 

'  Kt/ii,-s,  ix.  7. 


to  their  bodily  children.  That  little  I  have 
done  for  it  is  no  more  at  my  own  disposal.  It 
may  know  many  things  that  I  have  forgotten, 
and  retain  from  me  that  which  I  have  not  re 
tained  myself;  and  that,  as  a  stranger,  I  must 
borrow  thence,  should  I  stand  in  need.  If  I 
am  wiser  than  my  book,  it  is  richer  than  I. 

There  are  few  men  addicted  to  poetry  who 
would  not  be  much  prouder  to  be  father  to  the 
.Kneid  than  to  the  handsomest  and  best  made 
youth  of  Home,  and  that  would  not  much  better 
bear  the  loss  of  the  one  than  the  other.  For, 
according  to  Aristotle,4  the  poet,  of  all  sorts  of 
artificers,  i<  fondest  of  his  work.  'Tis  hard  to  be 
lieve  that  Kpaminonda-,  who  boasted  that  for  all 
his  posterity,  he  left  two  daughters  behind  him 
\\hich  would  one  day  do  their  father  honour, 
(meaning  the  two  noble  victories  he  obtained 
over  the  Laced;emonians)5  would  willingly 
have  consented  to  exchange  these  for  the  most 
beautiful  creatures  of  all  Greece  :  or  that  Alex 
ander,  or  Ciesar,  ever  willed  to  be  deprived  of 
the  grandeur  of  their  glorious  exploits  in  war, 
for  the  conveniericy  of  having  children  and 
heirs,  how  perfect  and  accomplished  soever. 
Nay,  I  make  great  question  whether  Phidias, 
or  any  other  excellent  statuary,  would  be  so 
solicitous  of  the  preservation  and  continuance 
of  his  natural  children  as  lie  would  be  of  a 
rare  statue,  which  with  long  labour  and  study 
he  hud  perfected  according  to  art.  And  to 
those  furious  and  irregular  passions  that  have 
sometimes  flamed  in  fathers  towards  their  own 
daughter-,  and  in  mothers  towards  their  own 
sons;  the  like  is  also  found  in  this  other  sort 
of  parentage.  Witness  what  is  related  of 
Pygmalion,  who,  ha\ing  made  the  statue  of  a 
woman  of  singular  beauty,  fell  so  passionately 
in  love  with  this  work  of  his  that  the  Gods,  in 
pity  of  his  passion,  were  fain  to  inspire  it 
with  life  : 

Tentatum  mollescit  ebur,  pos-itoque  rigore 
Suhsulit  digitis.'1 

"  Hard  though  it  was,  beginning  to  relent, 
The  iv'ry  breast  beneath  his  fingers  bent.'' 


CHAPTER    IX. 

OF    THE    ARMS    OF    THE    PAKTIIIANS. 

'Tis  an  ill  custom,  and  a  little  unmanly,  which 

the  gentlemen  of  our  time  have 

got,  not  to  put  on  their  armour, 

but  just  upon   the    point  of  the 

most  extreme  necessity  ;  and  to 

lay  it  by  again  as  soon  as  ever     gates. 

there  is  any  show  of  the  danger 

being   a    little    over ;    whence  many   disorders 

arise;    for    every    one    bustling    and    running 

to    his    arms,    just    when    he    should    go    to 

r'  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  K~.  Ncpos.  in  his  life  of  this  prrnt  cap 
tain,  makes  him  speak  but  of  one  daughter,  the  Battle  of 
Lenctra. 

t;  Ovid,  Met.  \.  283. 


The  ill  custom 
of    not    being 
armed  till  the 
enemy  is  at  the 
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charge,  has  his  cuirass  to  buckle  on  when  his 
companions  are  already  put  to  the  rout.  Our 
ancestors  were  wont  to  give  their  head-piece, 
lance,  a.nd  gauntlets  to  carry,  but  never  put  off 
their  other  pieces  so  long  as  there  was  any 
work  to  be  done.  Our  troops  are  now  cum 
bered  and  rendered  unsightly  with  the  clutter 
of  baggage  and  servants,  that  cannot  be  from 
their  masters,  by  reason  they  carry  their  arms. 
Livy,  speaking  of  our  nation,  Intolerantissima 
laboris  corpora  vix  arma  humeris  yerebant.1 
"  Their  bodies  were  so  impatient  of  labour  that 
they  could  scarcely  endure  to  wear  their  ar 
mour."  Many  nations  do  yet,  as  anciently, 
go  to  war  without  defensive  arms ;  or  such,  at 
least,  as  were  of  very  little  proof. 

Tegmina  queis  capitum,  raptus  de  subere  cortex.2 

"  Who  their  temples  only  bind 
With  a  light  helm,  made  of  the  cork-tree  rind." 

Alexander,  the  most  adventurous  captain  that 
ever  was,  very  seldom  wore  armour  5  and  such 
amongst  us  as  slight  it  do  not  by  that  much 
harm  the  main  concern  ;  for  if  we  see  some 
killed  for  want  of  it,  there  are  few  less  whom 
the  lumber  of  armour  helps  to  destroy,  either 
by  being  over-burdened,  crushed,  and  cramped 
with  its  weight,  by  a  rude  shock,  or  otherwise. 
For,  in  plain  truth,  to  observe  the  weight  and 
thickness  of  that  which  we  have 
The  armour  of  now  in  use,  it  seems  as  if  we 

cumbersome!00  Ollly  SOUght  to  defend  ourselves  ; 
by  its  weight,  we  are  rather  loaded,  than  secured, 

for  5Lr°Per  b>'  it-  We  have  enough  to  do  to 
support  its  weight,  manacled  and 
immured,  as  if  we  were  only  to  contend  with 
the  shock  of  our  armour  ;  and  as  if  we  had  not 
the  same  obligation  to  defend  it  as  it  has  to  de 
fend  us.  Tacitus3  gives  a  pleasant  description 
of  the  men-at-arms  of  our  ancient  Gauls,  so 
armed  as  to  be  only  able  to  move,  without 
power  to  offend,  or  possibility  to  be  offended, 
or  to  rise  again  when  once  beaten  down.  Lu- 
cullus,  seeing  certain  soldiers  of  the  Medes  that 
made  the  front  of  Tigranes's  army,  heavily 
armed,  and  very  uneasy,  as  if  in  prisons  of 
iron,  thence  conceived  hopes  with  great  ease 
to  defeat  them ;  and  by  them  began  his 
charge  and  victory.4  And  now  that  our  rnus- 
queteers  are  come  into  credit,  I  believe  some  in 
vention  will  be  found  out  to  immure  us  for  our 
safety,  and  draw  us  to  the  war  in  castles,  such 
as  those  the  ancients  loaded  their  elephants 
withal. 

This  humour  is  far  differing  from  that  of  the 
younger  Scipio,  who  sharply  reprehended  his 
soldiers  for  having  planted  caltraps5  under 
water,  in  a  part  of  the  fosse  by  which  those  of 


1  Book  x.  28. 

2  JEneid,  vii.  742. 

3  Annul,  iii.  43. 

4  Plutarch,  in  vita. 

5  A  sort  of  chevaujr  defrise. 

6  Val.  Max.  iii   7.  2.      The   Latin   text    merely  says   thiit 
this   stratagem   was    proposed  to    Scipio,    who   refused  to 
adopt  it. 


the  town  he  held  besieged  might  sally  out  upon 
him  ;  saying  that  those  who  assaulted  should 
think  of  attacking,  and  not  of  fearing  ;6  sus 
pecting,  with  good  reason,  that  this  stop  they 
had  put  to  the  enemy  would  make  them  less 
vigilant  upon  their  duty.  lie  said,  also,  to  a 
young  man  showing  him  a  fine  buckler  he  had 
that  he  was  very  proud  of;  "  It  is  a  very  fine 
buckler,  indeed  ;  but  a  Roman  soldier  ought 
to  repose  greater  confidence  in  his  right  hand 
than  in  his  left." 

Now  'tis  nothing  but  the  not  being  used  to 
wear  them  that  makes  the  weight  of  our  arms 
so  intolerable  : 

L'usbergo  in  dosso  haveano,  et  1'elmo  in  testa, 
Duo  di  questi  guerrier,  dei  quali  io  canto  ; 
Ne  notte  o  di,  uopo  ch'  entraro  in  questa 
Stanza,  gl1  haveano  mai  messi  da  canto  ; 
Che  facile  a  portar  come  la  vesta 
Era  lor,  perche  in  uso  1'avean  tanto.7 

"  Two  of  these  heroes  whom  I  sing,  had  on 
Each  his  bright  helm,  and  strong  habergeon  ; 
And  night  nor  day,  nor  one  poor  minute's  space, 
Once  laid  them  by  whilst  they  were  in  this  place ; 
So  long  accustomed  this  weight  to  bear, 
Their  clothes  to  them  not  lighter  did  appear." 

The  Emperor  Caracalla  was  wont  continually 
to  march  on  foot,  completely 
armed,  at  the  head  of  his  army.8  Arms  of  KO- 
The  Roman  infantry  always  car-  ^  the^miii- 
ried  not  only  their  helmet,  sword  tary  discipline. 
and  shield  (for  as  to  arms,  says 
Cicero,  they  \vere  so  accustomed  to  have  them 
always  on  that  they  were  no  more  trouble  to 
them  than  their  own  limbs ;  Arma  enirn  mem 
bra  militis  esse  dicunt  /J)  but  moreover,  fifteen 
days'  provision,  together  with  a  certain  number 
of  piles,  or  stakes,  wherewith  to  fortify  their 
camp,  to  sixty  pounds'  weight.  And  Marius's 
soldiers,10  laden  at  the  same  rate,  were  inured  to 
march  in  battalia  five  leagues  in  five  hours  ; 
and  sometimes,  upon  an  urgent  occasion,  six. 
Their  military  discipline  w:as  much  ruder  than 
ours,  and  accordingly  produced  much  greater 
effects.  The  younger  Scipio,  reforming  his 
army  in  Spain,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  eat 
standing,  and  nothing  that  was  dressed.11  The 
jeer  that  was  given  a  Lacedemonian  soldier  is 
marvellously  pat  to  the  matter,  who,  in  an  ex 
pedition  of  wrar,  was  reproached  to  have  been 
seen  under  the  roof  of  a  house.  They  were  so 
inured  to  hardship  that,  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  would,  it  was  a  shame  to  be  seen  under 
any  other  cover  than  the  roof  of  Heaven.  We 
should  not  march  our  people  very  far  at  that 
rate. 

As  to  what  remains,  Marcellinus,  a  man  bred 
up  in  the  Roman  wars,  curiously  observes  the 
manner  of  the  Parthians  arming  themselves ; 
and  the  rather  for  its  being  so  different  from 


I  Ariosto,  xii.  30. 

8  Xiphilin,  in  vita. 

9  Tuscul.  Quees.   ii.    16.      Hence,  in   Latin,  the   analogy 
between  arma,  arms,  with  armus,  the  shoulder,  and  armiHa, 
bracelets. 

10  Plutarch,  in  vita. 

II  Plutarch,  Apothegms. 
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that  of  the  Romans.  "They 
Arms  of  the  had,"  says  he,  "  armour  arti 
ficially  woven,  like  so  many  little 
feathers,  which  did  nothing1  hinder  the  motion 
of  the  body,  and  yet  so  hard  that  our  darts 
hitting  upon  it  would  rebound."1  (These  were 
the  coats  of  mail  our  forefathers  wen;  so  con 
stantly  wont  to  use.)  And  in  another  place  : 
"  They  had,"  says  he,  "  strong  and  able  horses, 
covered  with  thick  tanned  hides  of  leather,  and 
were  themselves  armed  cap-a-pie,  with  great 
plates  of  iron  so  artificially  ordered  that,  in  all 
parts  of  the  limbs  which  required  bending,  they 
assisted  motion.  One  would  have  said  that  they 
were  men  of  iron  ;  having  armour  lor  the  head 
so  neatly  fitted,  and  so  naturally  representing 
the  form  of  a  face,  that  they  were  no  where 
vulnerable,  save  at  two  little  round  holes  that 
gave  them  a  little  light ;  and  certain  small 
chinks  about  their  mouth  and  nostrils,  through 
which  they  did,  with 'great  difficulty,  breathe." 

Flcxilis  inductis  animatur  lamina  mcmbris, 
Hornliilis  vi.-u;    credas  simulacra  movcri 
I-'errea,  eii-Miatoque  \ir<is  spirare  metallo. 
I'.tr  \eslitus  cquis  :    ferrata  tronte  nuiiantur. 
Ferratosquc  inovent,  sccuri  vulneris,  armos.- 

'•  Still"  plate*  «•!"  steel  over  the  body  laid, 
Ky  armorers'  skill   so  llexil.Ie  were  made 
That,  dreadful  to  he  seen,  y.ai  \\ould  them  guess 
Not  to  he  men,  hut  moving  images  ; 
The  horse,  like  arm'd,  spikes  bun-  in  fronts  above, 
And  fearless  they  their  iron  shoulders  more.'' 

A  description  very  near  resembling  the  equi 
page  of  the  men-at-arms  in  France,  with  their 
barbed  horses.  Plutarch  says  thai  Demetrius 
caused  two  complete  suits  of  armour  to  be  made 
for  himself  and  for  Alcimus,  the  first  warrior 
about  him,  of  six-score  pounds  weight  each  ; 
whereas  the  ordinary  suits  weighed  but  half 
so  much.3 


CHAPTER    X. 

OF    HOOKS. 

I  MAKE  no  doubt  but  that  [  often  happen  to 
speak  of  things  that  are  much  better,  and  more 
truly,  handled  by  those  who  are  masters  of  the 
trade.  You  have  here  purely  an  essay  of  my 
natural,  and  not  acquired,  parts  ;  and  whoever 
shall  take  me  tripping  in  my  ignorance,  will 
not  in  any  sort  displease  me  ;  for  I  should  be 
very  unwilling  to  become  responsible  to  another 
for  my  writings,  who  am  not  so  to  myself,  nor 
satisfied  with  them.  Whoever  goes*  in  quest 
of  knowledge,  let  him  fish  for  it  where  it  is  to 
be  found  ;  there  is  nothing  I  so  little  profess. 


1  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  Latin  historian,  though,  by 
birth,  a  Greek,  who  bore  arms  under  the  emperors  Con- 
stantius,  Julian,  &c.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  7- 

a  Claudian  in  Ruf.  ii.  358. 

3  Plutarch,    in    vita,    who     tells     the     story    somewhat 
differently. 

4  It  was  not  till  after  Montaigne's  death  that  his  editor 


These  are  fancies  of  my  own,  by  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  discover  things,  but  to  lay  open 
myself.  They  may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  known 
to  me,  or  have  formerly  been,  according  as  for 
tune  has  put  me  upon  a  place  where  they 
have  been  explained  ;  but  I  have  forgotten 
them  ;  and  if  I  am  a  man  of  some  reading,  I 
am  a  man  of  no  retention  ;  so  that  I  can  pro 
mise  no  certainty,  if  not  to  make  known  to 
what  point  the  knowledge  I  now  have  rises. 
Therefore  let  nobody  insist  upon  the  matter  I 
write,  but  my  method  in  writing  it :  let  them 
observe  in  what  1  borrow,  if  I  have  known  how 
to  choose  what  is  proper  to  raise  or  help  the 
invention,  which  is  always  my  own  ;  for  I 
make  others  say  for  me  what,  either  for  want 
of  language,  or  want  of  sense,-,  I  cannot  so  well 
m\>elf  e.\pn>s.  1  do  not  number  my  bor 
rowings,  I  weigh  them.  And  had  I  designed 
to  rair-e  their  value  by  their  number,  I  had 
made  them  twice  as  many.  They  are  all,  or 
within  a  very  few,  so  lamed  and  ancient  au 
thors  that  they  seem,  methinks,  themselves 
sufficiently  to  tell  who  they  are,  without  giving 
me  the  trouble.4  In  reasons,  com 
parisons,  and  arguments,  if  I  w»y  Mon- 
transplant  any  into  my  own  soil,  choose  to  name 
and  confound  them  amongst  my  the  authors 
OWll,  I  purposely  conceal  the  an-  I^S hom  hc 
thor  to  awe  the  temerity  of  those 
forward  censurers  that  fall  upon  all  sorts  of 
writings,  particularly  the  late  ones,  of  men  yet 
living,  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  forsooth, 
v,  Inch  puts,  it  would  seem,  every  one  into  a  ca 
pacity  of  judging,  and  which  seems  to  convict 
the  authors  themselves  of  vulgar  conception 
and  design.  I  would  have  them  give  Plutarch 
a  fillip  on  my  nose,  and  put  themselves  in  a 
heat  with  railing  against  Seneca,  when  they 
think  they  rail  at  me.  I  must  shelter  my  own 
weakness  under  these  great  reputations.  I  shall 
love  any  one  that  can  unplume  me,  that  is,  by 
clearness  of  understanding  and  judgment,  and 
by  the  sole  distinction  of  the  force  and  beauty 
of  reason  :  for  I,  who,  for  want  of  memory, 
am  at  every  turn  at  a  loss  to  pick  them  out  by 
their  national  livery,  am  yet  wrise  enough  to 
know,  by  the  measure  of  my  own  abilities,  that 
my  soil  is  incapable  of  producing  any  of  those 
rich  flowers  that  I  there  find  set  and  growing; 
and  that  all  the  fruits  of  my  own  growth  are 
not  worth  any  one  of  them.  For  this,  indeed, 
I  hold  myself  responsible,  though  the  confession 
make  against  me  ;  if  there  be  any  vanity  and 
vice  in  my  writings,  which  I  do  not  of  myself 
perceive,  nor  can  discern,  when  pointed  out  to 
me  by  another  ;  for  many  faults  escape  the  eye, 
but  the  infirmity  of  judgment  consists  in  not 
being  able  to  discern  them,  when,  by  another, 


undertook  to  name  the  authors  whom  he  ha  I  quoted.  And 
this  was  rather  attempted  than  executed  up  to  the  edition  of 
M.  Buchon  (whence  the  present  translation  is  corrected 
and  enlarged),  which  not  only  shews  the  places  whence 
Montaigne  quoted  those  passages,  but  also  many  others, 
which  lie  had  only  referred  to  in  a  very  loose  manner,  though 
he  had  inserted  the  sense  of  them  in  his  work. 
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laid  open  to  us.  Knowledge  and  truth  may  be 
in  us  without  judgment,  and  judgment  also 
without  them  ;  but  the  confession  of  ignorance 
is  one  of  the  fairest  and  surest  testimonies  of 
judgment  that  I  know.  I  have  no  other  officer 
to  put  my  writings  in  rank  and  file,  but  for 
tune.  As  things  come  into  my  head  I  heap 
them  in  ;  sometimes  they  advance  in  whole 
bodies,  sometimes  in  single  files.  I  am  content 
that  every  one  should  see  my  natural  and  or 
dinary  pace,  ill  as  it  is.  I  let  myself  jog  on 
at  my  own  rate  and  ease.  Neither  are  these 
subjects  Avhich  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  be 
ignorant  in,  or  casually,  and  at  a  venture,  to 
discourse  of.  I  could  wish  to  have  a  more  per 
fect  knowledge  of  things,  but  I  will  not  buy  it 
so  dear  as  it  will  cost.  My  design  is  to  pass 
over  easily,  and  not  laboriously,  the  remainder 
of  my  life.  There  is  nothing  that  I  will  break 
my  brain  about ;  no,  not  knowledge,  of  what 
price  soever. 

I    seek,   in    the   reading   of   books,  only  to 

please  myself  by  an  irreproach- 

What  he  aimed     able  diversion;  or,  if  I  study,  it 

'     is  for  no  other  science  than  what 

treats  of  the  knowledge  of  myself,  and  instructs 

me  how  to  live  and  die  well : 

Has  meus  ad  metas  sudet  oportet  equus.1 

"I  to  this  only  course 
Train  up,  and  in  it  only  breathe  my  horse." 

I  do  not  bite  my  nails  about  the  difficulties  I 
meet  with  in  my  reading  ;  after  a  charge  or 
two  I  give  them  over.  Should  I  insist  upon 
them,  I  should  both  lose  myself  and  time  ;  for 
I  have  an  impatient  understanding  that  must  be 
satisfied  at  once ;  what  I  do  not  discern  at  first, 
by  persisting  becomes  still  more  obscure.  I  do 
nothing  without  gaiety  ;  continuation,  and  a  too 
obstinate  endeavour,  darkens,  stupifies  and  tires 
my  judgment.  My  sight  is  confounded  and 
dissipated  with  poring  •  I  must  withdraw  it,  and 
refer  the  discovery  to  new  attempts  ;  just  as,  to 
judge  rightly  of  the  lustre  of  scarlet,  we  are 
taught  to  pass  it  lightly  over  with  the  eye,  in 
running  it  over  at  several  sudden  and  reiterated 
views  and  glances.  If  one  book  does  not 
please  me,  I  take  another,  and  never  meddle 
with  any  but  at  such  times  as  I  am  weary  of 
doing  nothing.  I  care  not  much  for  new  ones, 

because  the  old  seem  fuller,  and 
Montaigne  pre-  of  stronger  reason  ;  neither  do  I 
ferred  the  writ-  much  tamper  with  Greek  authors, 
ancLnts  fo^he  for  my  judgment  loves  not  to 
modems.  occupy  itself  on  matters  which  I 

know  but  superficially.2  Amongst 
those  that  are  simply  pleasant  of  the  moderns, 
Boccaccio's  Decameron,  Rabelais,  and  the  Basia 
of  Johannes  Secundus,  if  those  may  be  ranged 


1  Propertius,  iv.  1,  70. 

2  Montaigne  takes  other  occasions  to  declare,  more  dis 
tinctly,   his   ignorance   of    Greek ;    yet  we    find   him    often 
quoting  passages  from  that  language. 

3  The  Axiochus  is  not  by  Plato,  and  Laertius  had  already 


under  that  title,  are  worth  reading.  As  to  the 
Amadises,  and  such  kind  of  stuff,  they  had  not 
the  credit  to  take  me,  so  much  as  in  my  child 
hood.  And  I  will  moreover  say  (whether 
boldly  or  rashly),  that  this  old,  heavy  soul  of 
mine  is  now  no  longer  delighted  with  Ariosto  ; 
no,  nor  with  the  good  fellow  Ovid  ;  his  facility 
and  invention,  with  which  I  was 
formerly  so  ravished,  are  now  of  what  he 
no  relish,  and  I  can  hardly  have  -J^e  ded 
the  patience  to  read  him.  I  of  his  life. 
speak  my  opinion  freely  of  ail 
things,  even  of  those  that,  perhaps,  exceed  my 
capacity,  and  that  I  do  not  conceive  to  be  in 
anywise  under  my  jurisdiction.  The  judgment 
I  deliver  is  to  show  the  measure  of  my  own 
sight,  and  not  that  of  the  things.  When  I 
find  myself  disgusted  with  Plato's  Axiochus, 
as  with  a  work,  considering  who  the  author 
was,  without  force,  my  judgment  does  not  be 
lieve  itself:3  it  is  not  so  arrogant  as  to  oppose 
the  authority  of  so  many  oilier  famous  judg 
ments  of  antiquity,  which  it  considers  as  its 
directors  and  masters,  and  with  whom  it  is  ra 
ther  content  to  err  ;  in  such  a  case  it  condemns 
itself,  either  for  stopping  at  the  outer  bark,  not 
being  able  to  penetrate  to  the  heart,  or  for  con 
sidering  it  by  some  false  light,  and  is  content 
with  securing  itself  from  trouble  and  error  only  ; 
and,  as  to  its  own  weakness,  does  frankly  ac 
knowledge  and  confess  it.  It  thinks  it  gives  a 
just  interpretation,  according  to  the  appearance 
that  its  conceptions  present  to  it  ;  but  they  are 
weak  and  imperfect.  Most  of  the  Fables  of 
^Esop  have  several  meanings  ;  those  who  my- 
thologised  them  chose  some  aspect  that  quadrates 
well  to  the  Fable  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  'tis 
but  the  first  face  that  presents  itself,  and  but 
superficial  ;  there  yet  remain  others  more  lively, 
j  essential,  and  profound,  into  which  they  have 
not  been  able  to  penetrate  ;  and  just  so  do  I. 

But  to  proceed.    I  have  always  thought  that, 
I  in  poetry,  Virgil,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Ho- 
i  race,  do  many  degrees  excel  the  rest,  and  sig- 
|  nally,  Virgil  in  his  Georgics,  which  I  look  upon 
j  as  the  most  finished  \vork  in  poetry  ;  in  cornpa- 
I  rison  of  which  a  man  may  easily  discern  that 
i  there  are  some  places  in  his  JEncids  to  which 
the  author  would  have  given  a  little  more  of  the 
file,  had  he  had  leisure  :  the  fifth 
!  book  of  his  JEneids  seems  to  me    v 
the   most  perfect.      I   also  love 
Lucan,  and  willingly  read  him  ;  not  so  much 
for  his  style  as  for  his  own  worth, 
and  the  truth  and  solidity  of  his 
opinions  and  judgments.     As  for  my  good  Te-   i 
rence,  the  standard  of  all  that  is        of  Terence  . 
charming  and  eloquent  in  the  La 
tin  tongue,  I  find   in    him  so   admirable   and 
lively  a  representation  of  our  manners  and  the 


lion  of 


admitted  this.  It  was  for  a  long  time  attributed  to 
JEschines,  the  Socratician  (sec  the  edition  by  Jean  Le  Clerc, 
Amsterdam,  1711);  others  have  given  it  to  Xenocrates,  the 
Chalcedoriian.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dialogue  is  one  of  very 
great  antiquity. 
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movements  of  the  soul,  that  our  actions  throw 
me  at  every  turn  upon  him  ;  and  I  cannot  read 
him  so  oft  that  I  do  not  still  discover  some  new 
grace  and  beauty.      Sueli  as  lived  near  Virgil's 
time  were  scandalized   that  some  should  com 
pare    him    with  Lucretius.      I  am 
Of  Lucretius.  .    .  .  .  . 

ot  opinion  that  the  comparison  is, 

in  truth,  very  unequal;  a  belief  that,  neverthe 
less,  I  have  much  ado  to  a--ur<-  my>elf  in,  when 
I  meet  with  some  excellent  pa-^ages  in  Lucre 
tius.  But,  if  they  were  so  aiiL'ry  at  this  com 
parison,  what  would  they  have  said  of  the  bru 
tish  and  barbarous  stupidity  of  those  who,  at 
this  hour,  compare  Ariosto  with  him  .'  and  what 
would  Ariosto  himself  say  .' 

O  su'culum  insipiens,  et  infacctum  !' 
"  O  foolish,  tasteless  ape  !" 

I  think  the  ancients  had    more;   reason   to  be 
angry  with    those    who    compared    Plautus   to 
Terence  (  though   he  -mack-  more 
Of  Plautus,  as     ()f   iljs    nmn)    than    Lucretius    to 
compared  with      .....         ,  ,  ,  , 

Terence.  V  irgll.        It    makes    IlHlCll    tor   tlie 

honour  and  preference  of  Terence 
that  the  fatlier  of  Koman  eloquence  had  him 
alone  so  often  in  his  mouth,  and  the  sentence 
that  the  best  judge  of  Homan  poets  has  pa-sed 
upon  the  other.-  I  have  often  observed  that 
those  of  our  times  who  take  upon  them  to  write 
comedies  (as  well  as  the  Italians,  who  are  happy 
enough  in  that  way  of  writing),  take  in  three  or 
four  arguments  of  those  of  I'lautus  or  Terence 
to  make  one  of  theirs,  and  croud  five  or  six  of 
Boccaccio's  novels  into  one  single1  comedy.  That 
which  makes  them  so  load  themselves  with 
matter  is  the  diffidence  they  have  of  being  able 
to  support  themselves  with  their  own  strength. 
They  must  find  out  something  to  lean  on  :  and, 
having  not  of  their  own  wherewith  to  entertain 
the  audience,  bring  in  the  storv  to  supply  the 
defect  of  language.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with 
my  author  ;:i  the  beauty,  the  perfection  of  his 
way  of  speaking,  makes  us  lose  the  appetite  for 
his  plot.  His  fine  expression,  elegance,  and 
quaintness,  is  every  where  taking :  he  is  so 
pleasant  throughout, 

Liquidus,  puroque  simillimus  amni  ;4 
"  Liquid,  and  like  a  crystal  running  stream  ;" 

and  does  so  possess  the  soul  with  his  graces 
that  we  forget  those  of  his  fable.  This  very 
consideration  carries  me  further  :  I  observe  that 
the  best  and  most  ancient  poets  have  avoided 
the  affectation  and  hunting  after,  not  only  of 
fantastic  Spanish  and  Petrarchic  elevations,  but 
even  the  softest  and  most  gentle  touches,  which 
are  the  ornaments  of  the  poetry  of  succeeding 
times.  And  yet  there  is  no  good  judgment  that 


will  condemn  this  in  the  ancients,  and  that  does 
not  incomparably  more  admire  the  equal  polish 
and  the  perpetual  sweetness  and  flourishing 
beauty  of  Catullus's  Epigrams  than  all  the  stings 
with  which  Martial  arms  the  tails  of  his.  This  is 
by  the  same  reason  that  I  gave  before,  as  Martial 
says  of  himself:  J/ inns  i/.fi  ingcnio  laborandum 
fait,  in  cnjns  locum  unitcr'ia  sue- 
ms>r/Y//.;>  "  His  subject  was  so  f^Lx^Catunus 
fruitful  that  he  had  the  less  need  ami  Martial, 
for  the  exercise  of  his  wit."  The 
first,  without  being  moved  or  putting  them 
selves  out  at  all,  make  themselves  sufficiently 
felt;  they  have  matter  enough  of  laughter 
throughout,  they  need  not  tickle  themselves. 
The  others  have  need  of  foreign  assistance  ;  as 
they  have  the  le<s  wit,  they  must  have  the 
more  body  ;  they  mount  on  horseback,  because 
they  are  not  able  to  stand  on  their  own  legs. 
As  in  our  balls,  those  mean  fellows  that  teach 
to  dance  not  being  able  to  represent  the  port  and 
dignity  of  our  gentry,  are  fain  to  supply  it  with 
dangerous  jumpings,  and  other  strange  motions 
and  fantastic  tricks.  And  the  ladies  are  less  put 
to  it  in  dances  where  there  are  several  coitjxrs, 
changes,  and  quick  motions  of  body,  than  in 
some  others  of  a  more  quiet  kind,  where  they 
are  only  to  move  a  natural  pace,  and  to  repre 
sent  their  ordinary  grace  and  port :  and  as  I  have 
often  seen  good  merry-andrews,  who,  in  their 
own  every-day  clothes,  and  with  their  ordinary 
face,  <_;-ive  us  all  the  pleasure  of  their  art.  when 

j  their  apprentices,  not  yet  arrived  to  such  per 
fection,  are  fain  to  meal  their  faces,  put  them- 

1  selves  into  a  ridiculous  disguise,  and  make  a 
hundred  faces,  to  get  us  to  laugh.  This  con 
ception  of  mine  is  no  where  more  demonstrable 
than  in  comparing  the  JEneid 

.  ,      r\    i        i       T7      •  Comparison  ije- 

witn    Urlanao    rnrwsoj   we   see     tween  the 
the  first  on  outspread  wing,  with     /Kneid  and  the 
lofty  and  sustained  flight,  always     ^f'A^;t() 
following   his    point ;  the    latter, 
fluttering  and  hopping  from  tale  to  tale,  as  from 
branch  to  branch,  not  daring  to  trust  his  wings 
but  in  very  short  flights,  and  perching  at  every 
turn,  lest  his  breath  and  force  should  fail. 

Excursusque  breves  tentat.6 

"  He  tries  short  nights." 

These,  then,  as  to  this  sort  of  subjects,  are  the 
authors  that  best  please  me. 

As  to  what  concerns  my  other  reading,  that 
mixes  a  little  more  profit  with  the  pleasure,  and 
whence  I  learn  how  to  marshal  my  opinions 
and  qualities ;  the  books  that  serve  me  to 
this  purpose  are  Plutarch  (since 


1  Catullus,  xliii.  8. 

2  Horace,  who  says  in  his  Arle  Poetica,  vcr.  270,  &c. : 

At  nostri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros.  et 
Laudavere  sales,  nimium  patienter,  utrosque, 
Non  dicarn  stult£,  mirati. 

"  And  yet  our  sires  with  joy  could  Plautus  hear  ; 
Gay  were  his  jests,  his  numbers  charm'd  their  ear  ; 


lie  has  been  translated  into 
French)  and  Seneca.  Both  of 
them  have  this  great  convenience 


The  characters 
of  Plutarch 
and  Seneca. 


Let  me  not  say  too  lavishly  they  prais'd, 

But  sure  their  judgment  was  full  cheaply  pleas'd. 

3  Terence. 

*  Horace,  Epist.  ii.  2,  129. 
•>  Martial,  Preef,  lib.  viii. 
6  Virg.  Gi-org.  iv.  19-1. 
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suited  to  my  humour,  that  the  knowledge  I 
there  seek  is  discoursed  in  some  pieces  that  do 
not  require  any  great  trouble  of  reading  long, 
of  which  I  am  incapable.  Such  are  the  minor 
works  of  the  first,  and  the  Epistles  of  the  latter, 
which  are  the  best  and  most  profitable  of  all 
their  writings.  'Tis  no  great  undertaking  to 
take  one  of  them  in  hand,  and  I  give  over  at 
pleasure  ;  for  they  have  no  chain  or  dependence 
upon  one  another.  These  authors,  for  the  most 
part,  concur  in  all  useful  and  true  opinions  : 
and  there  is  this  further  parallel  betwixt  them, 
that  fortune  brought  them  into  the  world  about 
the  same  age :  they  were  both  tutors  to  the 
Roman  emperors  :  both  sought  out  from  fo 
reign  countries  :  both  rich,  and  both  powerful. 
Their  instructions  are  the  cream  of  philosophy, 
and  delivered  after  a  plain  and  pertinent  man 
ner.  Plutarch  is  more  uniform  and  constant ; 
Seneca  more  various  and  undulating'.  The  last 
toiled,  set  himself,  and  bent  his  whole  force  to 
fortify  virtue  against  frailty,  fear,  and  vicious 
appetites.  The  other  seems  more  to  slight  their 
power  ;  he  disdains  to  alter  his  pace,  or  stand 
upon  his  guard.  Plutarch's  opinions  are 
Platonic,  gentle,  and  accommodated  to  civil 
society  :  those  of  the  other  are  Stoical  and 
Epicurean,  more  remote  from  common  use,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  more  proper  for  private  sanction 
and  more  firm.  Seneca  would  seem  to  lean  a 
little  to  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors  of  his 
time,  but  only  seems ;  for  I  hold  it  for  certain 
that  he  spake  against  his  judgment  when  he 
condemns  the  generous  action  of  those  who 
assassinated  Csesar.  Plutarch  is  frank  through 
out  ;  Seneca  abounds  with  brisk  touches  and 
sallies :  Plutarch  with  things  that  heat  and 
move  you  more ;  this  contents  and  pays  you 
better  ;  he  guides  us,  the  other  pushes  us  on. 
As  to  Cicero,  those  of  his  works  that  are 

most  useful  to  my  design  are  they 
Opinion  of  Ci-  that  treat  of  philosophy,  especially 

moral.  But,  boldly  to  confess  the 
truth  (for  since  one  has  stepped  over  the  bar 
riers  of  impudence  there  is  no  checking  one's- 
self,)  his  way  of  writing,  and  that  of  all  other 
long-winded  authors,  appears  to  me  very  te 
dious  :  for  his  prefaces,  definitions,  divisions, 
and  etymologies,  take  up  the  greatest  part  of 
his  work  :  whatever  there  is  of  life  and  marrow 
is  smothered  and  lost  in  the  preparation.  When 
I  have  spent  an  hour  in  reading  him  (which  is  a 
great  deal  for  me),  and  try  to  recollect  what  I 
have  thence  extracted  of  juice  and  substance, 
for  the  most  part  I  find  nothing  but  wind  ;  for 
he  is  not  yet  come  to  the  arguments  that  serve 
to  his  purpose,  and  the  reasons  that  should  pro 
perly  help  to  loose  the  knot  I  would  untie.  For 
me,  who  only  desire  to  become  more  wise,  not 
more  learned  or  eloquent,  these  logical  or  Aris 
totelian  dispositions  of  parts  are  of  no  use.  I 
would  have  a  man  begin  with  the  main  propo 
sition,  and  that  wherein  the  force  of  the  argu 
ment  lies ;  I  know  well  enough  what  death  and 
pleasure  are ;  let  no  man  give  himself  the  trouble 


to  anatomize  them  to  me  ;  I  look  for  good  and 
solid  reasons  at  the  first  dash  to  instruct  me  how 
to  stand  the  shock,  and  resist  them  ;  to  which 
purpose  neither  grammatical  subtleties,  nor  the 
ingenious  contexture  of  words  and  arguments, 
are  of  any  use  at  all.  I  am  for  discourses  that 
give  the  first  charge  into  the  heart  of  the  doubt  ; 
his  languish  about  his  subjects,  and  delay  our 
expectation.  They  are  proper  for  the  schools, 
for  the  bar,  and  for  the  pulpit,  where  we  have 
leisure  to  nod,  and  may  awake  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after,  time  enough  to  find  again  the  thread 
of  the  discourse.  It  is  necessary  to  speak  after 
this  manner  to  judges,  whom  a  man  has  a  de 
sign,  right  or  wrong,  to  incline  to  favour  his 
cause  ;  to  children  and  common-people,  to  whom 
a  man  must  say  all  he  can,  and  try  what  effects 
his  eloquence  can  produce.  I  would  not  have 
an  author  make  it  his  business  to  render  me 
attentive  ;  or  that  he  should  cry  out  fifty  times 
O  yes,  as  the  clerks  and  heralds  do.  The  Ro 
mans,  in  their  religious  exercises,  began  with 
Hoc  age  ;  as  we  in  ours  do  with  Sursuin  corda, 
which  are  so  many  words  lost  to  me  ;  I  come 
thither  already  fully  prepared  from  my  cham 
ber.  I  need  no  allurement,  no  invitation,  no 
sauce  ;  I  eat  the  meat  raw,  and,  instead  of  whet 
ting  my  appetite  by  these  preparatives,  they 
tire  and  pall  it.  Will  the  license  of  the  time 
excuse  the  sacrilegious  boldness 
of  my  holding  the  dialoguisms 
of  Plato  himself  to  be  also 
heavy,  and  too  much  stifling  his  matter  ;  and  rny 
lamenting  so  much  time  lost  by  a  man  who  had 
so  many  better  things  to  say,  in  so  many  long 
and  needless  preliminary  interlocutions.  My 
ignorance  will  better  excuse  me  in  this,  that  I  see 
nothing  in  the  beauty  of  his  language.  I  would 
generally  choose  books  that  nse  sciences,  not 
such  as  only  lead  to  them.  The  two  first,1  and 
Pliny,  and  their  like,  have  nothing  of  this  Hoc 
age;  they  will  have  to  do  with  men  already 
instructed  ;  or  if  they  have,  'tis  a  substantial 
Hoc  aye,  and  that  has  a  body  by  itself.  1  also 
delight  in  reading  the  Epistles  to  Atticus  ;  not 
only  because  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  his 
tory  and  the  affairs  of  his  time  ;  but  much  more 
because  I  therein  discover  much  of  his  own 
private  humour:  for  I  have  a  singular  curiosity 
(as  I  have  said  elsewhere)  to  pry  into  the  souls, 
and  the  natural  and  true  judgments,  of  the 
authors  with  whom  I  converse.  A  man  may 
indeed  judge  of  their  parts,  but  not  of  their 
manners  nor  of  themselves,  by  the  writings  they 
expose  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world.  I  have 
a  thousand  times  lamented  the  loss  of  the  trea 
tise  that  Brutus  writ  upon  virtue  ;  for  it  is 
best  learning  the  theory  of  those  who  best  know 
the  practice.  But  seeing  the  thing  preached, 
and  the  preacher,  are  different  things,  I  would 
as  willingly  see  Brutus  in  Plutarch  as  in  a  book 
of  his  own.  I  would  rather  choose  to  be  cer 
tainly  informed  of  the  conference  he  had  in  his 


Plutarch  and  Seneca. 
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tent,  with  some  particular  friends  of  his,  the 
night  hefore  a  battle,  than  of  the  harangue  he 
made  the  next  day  to  his  army  ;  and  of  what 
he  did  in  his  closet  and  his  chamber,  than  what 

he  did  in  the  public  place  and  in 
C?caerao'ter  t^  ^eimto.   As  to  Cicero,  I  am  of 

the  common  opinion  that  (learn 
ing  excepted),  he  had  no  great  natural  parts. 
He  was  a  good  citizen,  of  an  affable  nature,  as 
all  fat,  heavy  men,  such  as  lie  was,  usually  are  : 
but  given  to  case,  and  had  a  mighty  share  of 
vanity  and  ambition.  Neither  do  I  know  how 
to  excuse  him  for  thinking  hi-  poetry  fit  to  be 
published.  Tis  no  great  imperfection  to  make 
ill  verses  ;  but  it  is  an  imperfection  not  to  be 
able  to  judge  how  unworthy  his  verses  were  of 
the  glory  of  his  name.  For  what  concerns  his 
eloquence,  that  is  totally  out  of  comparison  :  I 
believe  it  will  never  be  equalled.  The  younger 
Cicero,  who  resembled  his  father  in  nothing  but 
in  name,  whilst  commanding  in  Asia  had  several 
strangers  one  day  at  his  table,  and  among  the 
rest  Cestius,  seated  at  the  lower  end,  as  men 
often  intrude  to  the  open  tables  of  the  great. 
Cicero  asked  one  of  his  peojde  who  that  man 
was  ?  who  presently  told  him  his  name.  But 
he,  as  one  who  had  his  thoughts  taken  up  with 
something  else,  and  had  forgot  the  answer  made 
him,  asking  three  or  four  times  over  and  over 
again  the  same  question,  the  fellow,  to  deliver 
himself  from  so  many  que-tions,  and  to  make 
him  know  him  by  some  particular  circumstance : 
"  'Tis  that  Cestius,"  said  he,  "  of  whom  it  was 
told  you  that  he  makes  no  great  account  of  your 
father's  eloquence  in  comparison  of  his  own.'' 
At  which  Cicero,  being  suddenly  nettled,  com 
manded  poor  Cestius  presently  to  be  seized,  and 
caused  him  to  be  very  well  whipped  in  his  own 
presence:1 — a  very  discourteous  entertainer! 
Yet,  even  amongst  those  who,  all  things  consi 
dered,  have  reputed  his  eloquence  incomparable, 
there  have  been  some,  however,  who  have  not 
stuck  to  observe  some  faults  :  as  that  great 
Brutus,  his  friend,  for  example,  who  said  'twas 
a  broken  and  feeble  eloquence :  fractam  ct 
elumbem?  The  orators,  also,  nearest  to  the  age 
wherein  he  lived,  reprehended  in  him  the  care 
he  had  of  a  certain  long  cadence  in  his  periods, 
and  particularly  took  notice  of  these  words, 
esse  videatur,  which  he  there  so  oft  makes  use 
of.3  For  my  part  I  better  approve  of  a  shorter 
cadence,  that  comes  more  roundly  off;  yet  he 
sometimes  shuffles  his  parts  more  briskly  toge 
ther,  but  'tis  very  seldom.  I  have  myself  taken 
notice  of  this  one  passage,  Eyo  verb  me  minus  diu 
senemmallem,  quamesscscnem  antequam  essem.4 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  be  old  only  a 
ehort  time,  than  be  old  before  I  really  am  so/' 
The  historians,  however,  are  my  true  men  ; 


1  Seneca,  Suasor.  viii. 

2  See  the  Dialogue  de  Oratoribus,  c.  18. 

3  Jb.  c.  23. 


for  they  are  pleasant  and  easy ;     why  Mon. 
where  immediately  man  in  gene-     taigne  was  best 

j  ral,  the  knowledge   of  whom  I     j^taosred  with 

j  hunt   after,  appears  more   lively 

!  and  entire  than  any  where  besides  :  the  variety 
and  truth  of  his  internal  qualities,  in  gross  and 

1  piece-meal,  the  diversity  of  means  by  which  he 
is  united  and  knit,  and  the  accidents  that 
threaten  him.  Now  those  that  write  lives,  by 
reason  they  insist  more  upon  counsels  than 
events,  more  upon  what  sallies  from  within 
than  upon  that  which  happens  without,  are  the 
most  proper  for  my  reading ;  and,  therefore, 
above  all  other?,  Plutarch  is  the  man  for  me. 
I  am  very  sorry  we  have  not  a  dozen  Laertiuses, 
or  that  he  was  not  further  extended,  or  better 
understood.  For  I  am  equally  curious  to  know 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  great  instructors  of 
the  world,  as  to  know  the  diversities  of  their 
doctrines  and  opinions.  In  this  class  of  study, 
the  reading  of  histories,  a  man  must  tumble  over, 
without  distinction,  all  sorts  of  authors,  ancient 
and  modern,  vulgar  and  classical,  there  to  know 
the  things  of  which  they  variously  treat.  But 
Ciesar,  in  my  opinion,  particularly  deserves  to 
lie  studied,  not  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  history  only,  but  for  him- 
self,  so  great  an  excellence  and  mended, 
perfection  he  has  above  all  the 
rest,  though  Sallust  be  one  of  the  number.  In 
truth,  I  read  this  author  with  somewhat  more 

1  reverence  and  respect  than  is  usually  allowed  to 
human  writings  ;  one  while  considering  him  in 
his  person,  by  his  actions  and  miraculous  great 
ness,  and  another  in  the  purity  and  inimitable 
polish  of  his  language  and  style,  wherein  he  not 
only  excels  all  other  historians,  as  Cicero  con 
fesses,5  but  peradventure  even  Cicero  himself: 
speaking  of  his  enemies  with  so  much  sincerity 
in  his  judgment  that,  the  false  colours  with 
which  he  strives  to  palliate  his  ill  cause,  and 
the  pollution  of  his  pestilent  ambition,  excepted, 

!  I  think  there  is  no  fault  to  be  objected  against 

I  him,  saving  this,  that  he  speaks  too  sparingly  of 
himself,  seeing  so  many  great  things  could  not 

{  have  been  performed  under  his  conduct,  but 
that  lie  himself  must  necessarily  have  had  a 
greater  share  in  the  execution  than  he  makes 
mention  of. 

I  love  historians  who  are  either  very  unsophis 
ticated  or  very  excellent.  The  former,  who  have 
nothing  of  their  own  to  mix  with  it,  and  who  only 
make  it  their  business  to  make  a  faithful  collec 
tion  of  all  that  comes  to  their  knowledge,  and 
faithfully  to  record  all  things  without  choice  or 
prejudice,  leave  to  us  the  entire  judgment  of 
discerning  the  truth  of  things.  Such,  for  exam 
ple,  amongst  others,  is  honest  Froissart,  who 
has  proceeded  in  his  undertaking  with  so  frank 


4  Cicero,  De  Senectute,  c.  10.     Sec   some  observations  on 
this    criticism  in    the    (Euvres   completes    de    Ciccron,   vol. 


•  \<. 
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a  plainness  that,  having  commit 
ted  an  error,  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  confess  and  correct  it  in  the  place  where  the 
finger  has  been  laid,  and  who  represents  to  us 
even  the  variety  of  rumours  that  were  then 
spread  abroad,  and  the  different  reports  that 
were  made  to  him  ;  which  is  the  naked  and 
unformed  matter  of  history,  and  of  which  every 
one  may  make  his  profit  according  to  his  pro 
portion  of  understanding.  The  more  excellent 
sort  of  historians  have  judgment  to  pick  out 
what  is  most  worthy  to  be  known  ;  and,  of  two 
reports,  to  examine  which  is  the  most  likely  to 
be  true.  From  the  condition  of  princes  and 
their  humours  they  conclude  the  counsels,  and 
attribute  to  them  words  proper  for  the  occasion  ; 
and  such  have  title  to  assume  the  authority  of 
regulating  our  belief  to  what  they  themselves 
believe  ;  but  certainly  this  privilege  belongs  to 
very  few.  The  middle  sort  of  historians  (of 
which  the  most  part  are)  spoil  all :  they  will 
chew  our  meat  for  us  ;  they  take  upon  them 
selves  to  judge  of,  and  consequently  to  bias 
history  to  their  own  fancy  :  for,  if  the  judgment 
partially  lean  to  one  side,  a  man  cannot  avoid 
wresting  and  writhing  his  narrative  to  that 
bias.1  They  undertake  to  choose  things  worthy 
to  be  known,  and  yet  very  often  conceal  from  us 
such  a  word,  such  a  private  action,  as  would 
much  better  instruct  us  ;  omit,  as  incredible, 
such  things  as  they  do  not  understand  ;  and 
others,  perhaps,  because  they  cannot  express 
them  in  good  French  or  Latin.  Let  them,  in 
God's  name,  display  their  eloquence,  and  judge 
according  to  their  own  fancy  •  but  let  them, 
withal,  leave  us  something  to  judge  of  after 
them,  and  neither  alter  nor  disguise,  by  their 
abridgments  and  selections,  any  thing  of  the 
substance  of  the  matter ;  but  deliver  it  to  us 
pure  and  entire  in  all  its  dimensions. 

For  the  most  part,  and  especially  in  these 
latter  ages,  persons  are  culled  out  for  this  work 
from  amongst  the  common  people,  upon  the 
sole  consideration  of  well-speaking,  as  if  we 
were  to  learn  grammar  thence  ;  and  the  men 
so  chosen  are  in  the  right,  being  hired  for 
no  other  end,  and  pretending  to  nothing  but 
babble,  not  to  be  very  solicitous  of  any  part 
but  that,  and  so,  with  a  fine  jingle  of  words, 
prepare  us  a  pretty  contexture  of  reports  they 
pick  up  in  the  corners  of  the  streets.  The  only 
good  histories  are  those  that  have 
What  are  the  been  written  by  the  persons  them 
selves  who  commanded  in  the 
affairs  whereof  they  write,  or  who 
have  participated  in  the  conduct  of  them,  or,  at 
least,  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  others  of  the 
same  nature.  Such  almost  are  all  the  Greek 
and  Roman  historians :  for  several  eye-witnesses 
having  writ  of  the  same  subject  (as  happened 
in  those  times,  when  grandeur  and  learning 


1  "  Lea  f'ai'ts  changent  de  forme  dans  la  tete  de  1'historien  ; 
ils  se  moulent  sur  ses  interets  ;  ils  prennent  la  teinte  de  ses 
prejuges." — ROUSSEAU,  Emile,  iv. 

2  In  Suetonius 's  Life  of  Julius  Caesar,  sect.  56,  where  the 


only  pood 
historie 


frequently  met  in  the  same  person),  if  there  was 
an  error  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  very  slight 
one,  and  upon  a  very  doubtful  accident.  What 
can  a  man  expect  from  a  physician  who  will 
undertake  to  write  of  war;  or  from  a  mere 
scholar  treating  upon  the  designs  of  princes? 
If  we  would  take  notice  how  religious  the 
Romans  were  in  this,  there  needs 
but  this  example  :  Asinius  Pollio  The  mistakes 
found  in  the  History  of  Csesar  that  have  been 
himself  some  mistake  occasioned  cresar^'com. 
either  by  reason  he  could  not  mentaries. 
have  his  eye  in  all  parts  of  his 
army  at  once,  and  had  given  credit  to  some 
particular  persons,  who  had  not  delivered  him 
a  very  true  account ;  or  else  for  not  having 
had  too  perfect  notice  given  him  by  his  lieu 
tenants  of  what  they  had  done  in  his  absence.2 
By  which  we  may  see  whether  the  inquisition 
after  truth  be  not  very  delicate,  when  a  man 
cannot  believe  the  report  of  a  battle  from  the 
knowledge  of  him  who  there  commanded,  nor 
from  the  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  it,  unless, 
after  the  method  of  judicatory  information,  the 
witnesses  be  confronted,  and  the  challenges 
received  upon  the  proof  of  the  least  details  of 
every  point.  The  knowledge  we  have  of  our 
own  private  affairs  is  indeed  still  much  weaker 
and  more  obscure  :  but  that  has  been  sufficiently 
handled  by  Bodin,:i  and  according  to  my  own 
sentiment. 

A  little  to  guard  against  the  treachery  and 
defect  of  my  memory  (a  defect  so  extreme  that 
it  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once  to  take 
books  again  into  my  hand  for  new  and  unseen, 
which  I  had  carefully  read  over  a  few  years 
before,  and  scribbled  with  my  notes),  I  have 
taken  a  custom  of  late  to  fix  at  the  end  of 
every  book  (that  is,  of  those  I  never  intended 
to  read  again),  the  time  when  I  made  an  end  of 
it,  and  the  judgment  I  had  made  of  it  on  the 
whole,  to  the  end  that  that  might,  at  least, 
represent  to  me  the  air  and  general  idea  I  had 
conceived  of  the  author  in  reading  it.  And  I 
will  here  transcribe  some  of  these  annotations. 

I  writ  this  some  ten  years  ago  in  my  Guic- 
ciardini  (in  what  language  soever  . 
my  books  speak,  I  always  speak  oEiSdini; 
of  them  in  rny  own)  : — "  He  is  a 
diligent  historiographer,  and  from  whom,  in  my 
opinion,  a  man  may  learn  the  truth  of  the  affairs 
of  his  time  as  exactly  as  from  any  other,  or 
more  ;  in  the  most  of  which  he  was  himself  also 
a  personal  actor,  and  in  honourable  command. 
There  is  no  appearance  that  he  disguised  any 
thing,  either  upon  the  account  of  hatred,  favour, 
or  vanity  ;  of  which  the  free  opinion  he  passes 
upon  great  men,  and  particularly  those  by 
whom  he  was  advanced  and  employed  in  com 
mands  of  trust  and  honour,  as  Pope  Clement 
the  Seventh,  give  ample  testimony.  As  to  that 

reader  will  find  Pollio's  criticism  more  severe  than  in  Mon 
taigne,  who,  however,  must  have  taken  it  from  Suetonius. 

3  A  celebrated  jurisconsult,  in  a  work  published  by  him  in 
1566,  entitled  Methodus  ad  facilem  historiarum  cognitionem. 
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part  which  he  seems  to  think  himself  the  best 
at,  namely,  his  digressions  and  discourses,  he 
has  indeed  very  good  ones,  and  enriched  with 
fine  expressions  ;  but  he  is  too  fond  of  them  : 
for  to  leave  nothing  unsaid,  having  a  subject 
so  full,  ample,  and  almost  infinite,  he  degene 
rates  into  pedantry,  and  relishes  a  little  of  the 
scholastic  prattle.  I  have  a!-o  observed  this  in 
him  ;  that  of  so  many  persons,  and  so  many 
effects,  so  many  motives  and  M>  many  coun.-els 
as  he  judges  of,  he  never  attributes  any  one  of 
them  to  virtue,  religion,  or  conscience  ;  as  it  all 
those  were  utterly  extinct  in  the  World.  And 
of  all  the  actions,  how  brave  and  fair  an  out 
ward  show  >oever  th'-y  make  of  thein>el  ves,  he 
always  throws  the  cause  and  motive  upon  some 
vicious  occasion  or  some  pro--peet  of  profit.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  but  that,  amongst  such 
an  infinite  number  of  action?  a;'  he  makes  men 
tion  of,  there  must  be  some  one  produced  by 
the  way  of  reason.  No  corruption  could  so 
universally  have  infected  men  that  some  of 
them  would  not  have  escaped  the  contagion  : 
which  makes  me  sn-pect  that  his  own  taste  wa> 
vicious  ;  whence;  it  might  happen  that  he  judged 
other  men  by  himself.'' 

In    my    Philip    de    Comines     there     is     this 

written: — "You    will    here    find 

of  Philip  de  ()1(>  liui<r,,a<.-e  S((t-r  (U.lj.rhtt'ul,  and 

I  ouunes ;  ,....,..  '     . 

full   01   simplicity  ;    the  narration 
pure,  in  which  the  veracity  of  the  author  evi 
dently  shine>  ;    free  from  vanity  when  speaking 
of  himself,    and   from   affection    or  envy  when  ' 
speaking    of  others.      His    discourses    and  ex 
hortations    more    accompanied    with    /eal    and  ! 
truth  than  with  any  exqui-ite  self-sufficiency  ; 
and    throughout   authority  and   gravity,  which 
speak  him  a  man  of  extraction  and  bred  up  in 
great  affairs." 

I'pon  the  Memoirs  of  Monsieur  du  Bellay1  i 
I  find  this:  — "  'Tis    always    pleasant  to  read  | 

things  writ  by  those  that  have 
of  du  Bellay.  experienced  how  they  ought  to 

be  carried  on  ;  but  withal  it  can 
not  be  denied  but  there  is  a  manifest  falling-off 
in  these  two  lords  from  the  freedom  and  liberty 
of  writing  that  shines  in  the  older  historians  of 
their  class,  such  as  the  Sire  de  Jouinville,  a 
domestic  to  St.  Louis  ;  Eginhard,  chancellor  to 
Charlemagne;  and  of  later  date  in  Philip  de 
Comines.  We  have  here  rather  an  apology 
for  King  Francis  against  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  than  a  history.  I  will  not  believe 
that  they  have  falsified  anything  as  to  matter 
of  fact ;  but  they  make  a  common  practice  of 
wresting  the  judgment  of  events  (very  often 
contrary  to  reason)  to  our  advantage,  and  of 
omitting  everything  that  is  ticklish  to  be  handled 
in  the  life  of  their  master  ;  witness  the  affairs 


1  These  Memoirs,  published  by  Martin  du  Bellay,  consist 
of  ten  books,  of  which  the  four  first  and  three  last  are  Martin 
du  Bellay's,  and  the  others  his  brother  William  de  Langey's, 
and  were  taken  from  his  fifth  f>:>-dnarte,  from  the  years  1536 
to  1540.  They  are  entitled  Memoirs  of  Murtiii  du  Belluy, 
containing  Accounts  of  several  things  that  happened  in 


of  Messieurs  de  Montmorency  and  de  Biron, 
which  are  here  omitted  :  nay,  so  much  as  the 
very  name  of  Madame  d'Estampes  is  not  here 
to  be  found.  Secret  actions  an  historian  may 
conceal ;  but  to  pass  over  in  silence  what  all 
the  world  knows,  and  things  that  have  drawn 
after  them  important  public  consequences,  is  an 
inexcusable  defect.  In  fine,  whoever  has  a 
mind  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  King 
Francis,  and  what  happened  in  his  reign,  let 
him  seek  it  elsewhere,  if  my  advice  may  prevail. 
The  only  profit  a  man  can  reap  here  is  from 
the  particular  narrative  of  battles  and  other 
exploits  of  war  wherein  those  gentlemen  were 
personally  engaged  ;  some  words  and  private 
actions  of  the  princes  of  their  time,  and  the 
practices  and  ne^or-iutioiis  carried  on  by  the 
Seigneur  de  LaiiLTey  ;  where,  indeed,  there  are 
everywhere  thing-;  worthy  to  be  known,  and 
discourses  above  the  vulgar  strain." 


CHAPTER    XI. 

OF  curr.LTY. 

I  TA  KK -\  irtne  to  be  distinct  from,  and  some- 
thin"'  more  noble  than,  those  in- 
..     ~  .  ,,       Virtue  better 

chnations  to  generosity  and  good  tlllill  goolincS8. 
nature  which  we  are  born  with. 
Well  disposed  and  well  descended  souls  pursue, 
indeed,  the  same  method-;,  and  represent  the 
same  face  that  virtue  itself  does:  but  the  word 
virtue  imports  something,  I  know  not  what, 
more  great  and  active  than  merely  for  a  man 
to  suffer  him-elf,  by  a  happy  dispensation,  to 
be  gently  and  quietly  drawn  in  the  train  of 
reason.  He  who,  from  a  natural  sweetness 
and  facility  of  temper,  should  despise  injuries 
received,  would  doubtless  do  a  -very  great  and 
a  very  laudable  thing  ;  but  he  who,  provoked 
and  nettled  to  the  quick  by  an  offence,  should 
fortify  himself  with  the  arms  of  reason  against 
the  furious  appetite  of  revenge,  and,  after  a 
great  conflict,  master  his  own  passion,  would 
doubtless  do  a  very  great  deal  more.  The  first 
would  do  well ;  *tlie  latter  virtuously.  One 
action  might  be  called  goodness,  and  the  other 
virtue  ;  for  methinks  the  very  name  of  virtue 
pre-supposes  difficulty  and  con 
tention,  and  that  it' cannot  be  virtue  cannot 

.    '  ,       .  ,  .  .  ,rf,-          be  exercised 

exercised  without  opposition.     1  is      without  some 
for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  we      difficulty. 
call  God  good,  mighty,  liberal, 
and  just;  but  we   do  not  call   him  virtuous," 
being  that  all  his  operations  are  natural  and 
without   endeavour.      Many  philosophers,  not 


France,  from  1513  to  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  in  154/.  This 
accounts  for  Montaigne's  speaking  of  two  lords  du  Bellay, 
after  he  had  mentioned  only  Monsieur  du  Bellay. 

'•*  "  Quoi(|tic  nous  appellions  Dieu  fion,  nous  ne  1'appellons 
pas  I'ertneH.r,  par  ce  qu'il  n'a  pas  bcsoin  d'effort  pour  bien 
faire." — Koussoau,  Ensile,  v. 
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only  Stoics,  but  Epicureans,1  (and  this  distinc 
tion  I  borrow  from  the  common  opinion,  which 
is  a  wrong  one,  notwithstanding  that  subtle 
quip  of  Arcesilaus  to  him  who  reproached  him, 
11  That  many  persons  went  from  his  school  to 
the  Epicurean,  but  never  from  the  Epicurean 
to  his  :" — "  It  may  well  be  so,"  said  he  ; 
"  cocks  make  many  capons,  but  capons  never 
make  cocks."  For,  in  truth,  in  firmness  and 
austerity  of  opinions  and  precepts  the  Epicurean 
sect  yields  in  no  degree  to  the  Stoic ;  and  a 
Stoic,  exhibiting  better  faith  than  those  dis 
putants  who,  to  combat  Epicurus  and  give 
themselves  an  advantage,  make  him  say  things 
he  never  thought  of,  twisting  his  words  awry, 
and  making  use  of  the  laws  of  grammar  to 
deduce  another  sense  from  his  way  of  speak 
ing,  and  another  doctrine  than  what,  they  well 
knew,  he  had  in  his  heart  and  manifested  in 
his  manners,  tells  us  that  he  declined  to  become 
an  Epicurean  for  this  consideration,  among 
others,  that  he  thought  their  ways  too  high 
and  rugged  :  Et  ii  qni  (piXrjBovoi  vocantur  sunt 
<})i\oKa\oi,  omnes  virtutes  et  colunt  et  relinent)  :2 
of  the  philosophers,  Stoic  and  Epicurean,  I 
say,  there  are  several  who  were  of  opinion  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  soul  seated  in  a 
good  place,  of  a  good  temper,  and  well  disposed 
to  virtue  ; — it  is  not  enough  to  have  our  reso 
lution  and  our  reason  fixed  above  all  the  power 
of  fortune,  but  we  are,  moreover,  to  seek  occa 
sions  wherein  to  put  them  to  the  proof.  We 
are  to  covet  pain,  necessity,  and  contempt,  to 
contend  with  them,  and  to  keep  the  soul  in 
breath :  Multum  sibi  adjicit  virtus  lacessita.3 
"  Virtue  perfectionates  herself  by  resisting  as 
saults."  'Tis  one  of  the  reasons  why  Epami- 
nondas,  who  was  yet  of  a  third  sect,4  refused 
the  riches  which  fortune  presented  to  him 
by  very  lawful  means,  "  In  order,"  said  he, 
"  to  contend  with  poverty  ;"  in  the  extreme 
of  which  he  maintained  himself  to  the  last. 
Socrates,  methinks,  put  himself  upon  a  still 
harder  trial,  keeping  for  his  exercise  a  ter 
magant  scolding  wife,  which  was  fighting  at 
sharps.  Metellus  having,  of  all  the  Roman 
senators,  alone  attempted,  by  the  power  of 
virtue,  to  withstand  the  violence  of  Saturninus, 
tribune  of  the  people  at  Rome,  who  sought 
forcibly  to  cause  an  unjust  law  to  pass  in  favour 
of  the  commons,  and  by  so  doing  having  in 
curred  the  capital  penalties  that  Saturninus 
had  established  against  dissentients,  entertained 
those  who  in  this  extremity  led  him  to  execu 
tion,  with  words  to  this  effect :  "  That  it  was 


1  Montaigne  stops  here  to  make  his  excuse  for  thus  naming 
the  Epicureans  with  the  Stoics,  in  conformity  to  the  general 
opinion  that  the  Epicureans  were  not  so  rigid  in  their  morals 
as  the  Stoics,  which  is  not  true  in  the  main,  as  he  demon 
strates  at  one  view.  This  involved  Montaigne  in  a  long 
parenthesis,  during  which  it  is  proper  that  the  reader  be 
attentive,  that  he  may  not  entirely  lose  the  thread  of  the 
argument.  In  some  latter  editions  of  this  author  it  has  been 
attempted  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  by  some  vain  and 
unauthorised  repetition  ;  but,  without  observing  that  Mon 
taigne's  argument  is  rendered  somewhat  feeble  and  obscure 
by  these,  it  is  a  license  that  ought  not  to  be  taken,  bccau&e 


a  thing  too  easy  and  too  base  to  do  ill ;  and 
that  to  do  well  where  there  was  no  danger  was 
a  common  thing  ;  but  that  to  do  well  where 
there  was  danger  was  the  proper  office  of  a 
man  of  virtue."5  These  words  of  Metellus  very 
clearly  represent  to  us  what  I  would  make  out, 
that  virtue  refuses  facility  for  a  companion  ; 
and  that  that  easy,  smooth,  and  descending 
way,  by  which  the  regular  steps  of  a  sweet 
disposition  of  nature  are  conducted,  is  not  that 
of  a  true  virtue.  She  requires  a  rough  and 
stormy  passage  ;  she  will  have  either  outward 
difficulties  to  wrestle  with,  like  that  of  Metellus, 
by  means  of  which  fortune  delights  to  interrupt 
the  speed  of  her  career  ;  or  internal  difficulties, 
which  our  inordinate  appetites  and  imperfec 
tions  introduce  to  disturb  her. 

I  am  come  thus  far  at  my  ease ;  but  here  it 
comes  into  my  head  that  the  soul  of  Socrates, 
the  most  perfect  that  ever  came  to  my  know 
ledge,  should,  by  this  rule,  be  of  very  little 
account ;  for  I  cannot  conceive  in  that  person 
any  the  least  motion  of  a  vicious  inclination  :  I 
cannot  imagine  there  could  be  any  difficulty  or 
constraint  in  the  course  of  his  virtue  :  I  know 
his  reason  to  be  so  powerful  and  sovereign  over 
him  that  she  would  never  have  suffered  a  vicious 
appetite  so  much  as  to  spring  in  him.  To  a 
virtue  so  elevated  as  his  I  have  nothing  to 
oppose.  Methinks  I  see  him  march,  witli  a 
victorious  and  triumphant  pace,  in  pomp,  and 
at  his  ease,  without  opposition  or  disturbance. 
If  virtue  cannot  shine  bright  but  by  the  conflict 
of  contrary  appetites,  shall  we  then  say  that 
she  cannot  subsist  without  the  assistance  of 
vice,  and  that  it  is  from  her  that  she  derives 
her  reputation  and  honour?  What  then  also 
would  become  of  that  brave  and  generous  Epi 
curean  pleasure  which  assumes  to  -nourish  virtue 
tenderly  in  her  lap,  and  there  make  it  play  and 
wanton,  giving  it  for  toys  to  play  withal  shame, 
fevers,  poverty,  death,  and  torments?  If  I 
presuppose  that  a  perfect  virtue  manifests  itself 
in  contending,  in  patiently  enduring  pain,  and 
undergoing  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  gout, 
without  being  moved  in  her  seat ;  if  I  give  her 
austerity  and  difficulty  for  her  necessary  objects, 
what  will  become  of  a  virtue  elevated  to  such  a 
degree  as  not  only  to  despise  pain,  but  more 
over  to  rejoice  in  it,  and  to  be  tickled  with  the 
stabs  of  a  sharp  colic,  such  a  virtue  as  the  Epi 
cureans  have  established,  and  of  which  many 
of  them,  by  their  actions,  have  given  most 
sufficient  proofs?6  As  have  likewise  several 
others,  who  I  take  to  have  surpassed,  in  effect, 

he  who  publishes  the  work  of  another  ought  to  give  it  as  the 
other  composed  it.  Mr.  Cotton  was  so  puzzled  with  the 
enormous  parenthesis  that  follows  in  the  text  that  he  quite 
left  it  out. 

2  Cicero,  Epist.  Fam,  xv.  19- 

3  Seneca,  Epist.  13. 

4  The  Pythagorean.     See  Cicero,  dc  Ofllc.  \.  41. 

5  Plutarch,  Life  of  Marius, 
c  Cicero,  de  Firtibus,  ii.  30. 
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even  the  rules  of  their  own  discipline  ;  witness 
the  younger  Cato.      When  I  see  him  die,  and 
tear   his    own    bowels,  I  am    not 
The  noble  satisfied  simply  to  believe  that  he 

accompanied0  na(^  then  his  soul  totally  exempt 
with  pleasure.  from  all  troubles  and  tear,  I  can 
not  think  that  he  only  maintained 
himself  in  the  steadiness  that  the  stoical  rules 
prescribed  him  ;  temperate,  without  emotion, 
and  undisturbed  ;  there  was,  methinks,  some 
thing  in  the  virtue  of  this  man  too  sprightly 
and  active  to  stop  there  ;  I  believe  that,  with 
out  doubt,  he  felt  a  pleasure  and  delight  in  so 
noble  an  action,  and  \\a-s  more  pleased  in  it 
than  in  any  other  of  his  life  :  Sic  <t/,//f  ('  rit/i 
lit  caiitani  nwricndi  ucctuni  sc  c»r  f/nudcrct .' 
"  lie  quitted  life  rejoicing  that  he  had  found 
occasion  to  seek  death."  I  believe  this  so 
entirely  that  I  question  indeed  whether  he  would 
have  been  content  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
occasion  of  so  brave  an  exploit.  And  if  the 
goodness  that  made  him  embrace  the-  public 
concern  more  than  his  own  \\ithheld  me  not, 
I  should  easily  fall  into  an  opinion  that  he 
thought  him>elf  obliged  to  fortune  for  having 
put  his  virtue  upon  so  brave  a  trial,  and  for 
having  favoured  that  thief-  in  treading  under 
foot  the  ancient  liberty  of  his  country.  .Me 
thinks  1  read  in  this  action  I  know  not  \\  hat 
exultation  in  his  soul,  and  an  extraordinary 
and  manly  emotion  of  pleasure,  when  he  looked 
upon  the  generosity  and  height  of  his  enter- 
prize  : 

Dciihrrata  morte  fororior  ;' 
"  Made  more  haughty  by  his  resolution  to  die  :" 

not  stimulated  with  any  hope  of  glory,  as  the 
popular  and  effeminate  judgments  of  some  have 
concluded  (for  that  consideration  had  been  too 
mean  and  low  to  possess  so  generous,  so  haughty, 
and  so  unbending  a  heart  as  his1),  but  for  the 
very  beauty  of  the  thing  in  itself,  which  he, 
who  had  the  handling  of  the  springs  discerned 
more  clearly  and  in  its  perfection  than  we  are 
able  to  do.  Philosophy  has  obliged  me  in 
determining  that  so  brave  an  action  had  been 
indecently  placed  in  any  other  life  than  that  of 
Cato,  and  that  it  only  belonged  to  histoendso. 
Therefore  it  was  that,  according  to  reason,  he 
commanded  his  son  and  the  senators  that  accom 
panied  him,  to  take  another  course  in  their 
affairs  :  Catonl  qniun  incredibilem  luitnra  tri- 
buisset  gravitatem,  eai/ujnc  ip.^c  pcrpetua  con- 
stantia  roboravisset,  sci)ij)ct'que  in  proposlto 
consilio  permansisset,  moriendum  potius  quam 
tyranid  vidtus  aspiciendus  crat.4  "  Nature 
having  endued  Cato  with  a  surprising  inflex 
ibility,  which  he  himself  had  fortified  with 
perpetual  exercise,  never  having  deviated  from 
his  resolutions,  he  chose  rather  to  die  than  to 
see  the  face  of  the  tyrant."  Every  death  ought 

1  Cicero,  Tnsc.  Qua>xt.  i.  30. 

2  Caesar,  who,  notwithstanding  his  great  qualities,  which 
Montaigne  set  off  with  such  lustre  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
is   here   treated  as  he   deserves,  for   having  committed  the 


to  hold  proportion  with  the  life  before  it.  We 
do  not  become  others  for  dying.  I  always 
interpret  the  death  by  the  life  preceding  ;  and 
if  any  one  tells  me  of  a  death  strong  and  firm 
in  appearance,  annexed  to  a  feeble  life,  I  con 
clude  it  produced  by  some  feeble  cause,  and 
suitable  to  the  life  before.  The  easiness  then 
of  this  death,  and  the  facility  of  dying  he  had 
acquired  by  the  vigour  of  his  soul,  shall  we 
say  that,  it  ought  to  abate  anything  of  the 
lustre  of  his  virtue?  And  who  that  has  his 
brain  never  so  little  tinctured  with  the  true 
philosophy,  can  be  content  to  imagine  Socrates 
merely  free  from  fear  and  passion  in  the  acci 
dent  of  his  prison,  fetters,  and  condemnation  ? 
and  that  will  not  discover  in  him  not  only 
stability  and  firmness  (which  was  his  ordinary 
composure),  but  moreover  I  know  not  what 
new  satisfaction  and  frolic  cheerfulness  in  his 
last  words  and  actions  .'  at  the  start  he  cfave, 
with  the  pleasure  of  scratching  his  leg,  when 
his  iron-  were  taken  oil',  does  he  not  discover 
an  equal  serenity  and  joy  in  his  soul  for  being 
freed  from  pa^t  inconveniences,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enter  into  the  knov,  led^e  of  things 
to  come  .'  Cato  will  pardon  me  if  he  please; 
his  death,  indeed,  is  more  tragical  and  more 
taken  notice  of,  but  yet  this,  I  know  not  how, 
liner.  Ari.-tippus  said  to  those  who  were  pity- 
iiiLT  him,  "  The  gods  grant  me  such  a  death." 
A  man  discerns  in  the  souls  of 
these  two  great  men  and  their  Virtue  turned 
imitators  (for  I  very  much  doubt  Cato  and  So- 
whether  there  were  ever  their  crates. 
equals)  <o  perfect  a  habit  of 
virtue  that  it  was  turned  to  a  complexion.  It 
is  no  more  a  laborious  virtue,  nor  the  precepts 
of  reason,  to  maintain  which  the  soul  is  racked; 
but  the  very  essence  of  their  souls,  its  natural 
and  ordinary  condition.  They  have  rendered 
it  such  by  a  long  practice  of  philosophical 
precepts,  having  lit  upon  a  rich  and  ingenuous 
nature.  The  vicious  passions  that  spring  in 
us  can  find  no  entrance  into  them.  The  force 
and  vigour  of  their  souls  stifle  and  extinguish 
irregular  desires  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  move. 
Now,  that  it  is  not  more  noble,  by  a  high 
and  divine  resolution,  to  hinder 
the  birth  of  temptations,  and  to  Different 

,,  ,    ,     '   .  Ii     i   0.1  decrees  of 

be   so   formed   to  virtue   that  the  virtue. 

very  seeds  of  vice  be  rooted  out, 
than  to  hinder,  by  main  force,  their  progress  ; 
and  having  suffered  one's-self  to  be  surprised 
with  the  first  motions  of  the  passions,  to  arm 
one's-self,  and  to  stand  firm  to  oppose  their 
progress  and  overcome  them  ;  and  that  this 
second  effect,  itself,  is  not  also  much  more 
noble  than  to  be  simply  endowed  with  a  facile 
and  affable  nature,  of  itself  disaffected  to  de 
bauchery  and  vice,  I  do  not  think  can  be 
doubted  ;  for  this  third  and  last  sort  seems  to 


most  heinous  of  all  crimes. 
lutro  (Ad  Attic,  vii.  18). 

3  Horace,  Oil.  i.  37-  29- 

4  Cic.  dc  Ojfic.  i.  31. 
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render  a  man  innocent,  but  not  virtuous  ;  free 
from  doing  ill,  but  not  apt  enough  to  do  well : 
added,  that  this  condition  is  so  near  neighbour 
to  imperfection  and  weakness  that  I  know  not 
very  well  how  to  separate  the  confines  and  dis 
tinguish  them  :  the  very  name  of  goodness,  and 
good  nature,  and  innocence  are,  for  this  reason, 
in  some  sort  grown  into  contempt.  I  know 
that  several  virtues,  as  chastity,  sobriety,  and 
temperance,  may  corne  to  a  man  through  per 
sonal  defects.  Firmness  in  danger  (if  firmness 
it  must  be  called),  the  contempt  of  death  and 
patience  in  misfortunes,  may  oft-times  be  found 
in  men  for  want  of  well  judging  of  such 
matters,  and  not  apprehending  them  for  such  as 
they  are.  Want  of  apprehension  and  sottish- 
ness  do  sometimes  counterfeit  virtuous  effects  : 
as  I  have  often  observed  it  happen  that  men 
have  been  commended  for  what  really  deserved 
blame.  An  Italian  lord  once  said  this  in  my 
presence,  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own  nation ; 

that   the  subtilty  of  the  Italians 

and  the  vivacity  of  their  concep- 
apprehension.  tions  were  so  great  that  they 

foresaw  the  dangers  and  acci 
dents  that  might  befal  them  so  far  off  that  it 
must  not  be  thought  strange  if  they  were  often, 
in  war,  observed  to  provide  for  their  safety, 
even  before  they  had  discovered  the  peril :  that 
we  French  and  Spaniards,  who  are  not  so  cun 
ning,  went  on  further ;  and  that  we  must  be 
made  to  see  and  feel  the  danger  before  we  could 

take  the  alarm  ;  but  the  Germans 
sG™ggaenr-  and  Swiss,  more  heavy  and  thick- 
heads.  skulled,  had  not  the  sense  to  look 

about  them,  even  then,  when  the 
blows  were  falling  about  their  ears.  Perhaps, 
he  only  said  so  for  mirth's  sake.  And  yet  it  is 
most  certain  that,  in  war,  raw  soldiers  rush  into 
danger  with  more  precipitation  than  after  they 
have  been  well  beaten. 

Hand  ignarus  *  *   *  quantum  nova  gloria  in  armis, 
Et  prsedulce  decus,  primo  certamirie,  possit.1 

"  Knowing  how  much  the  hope  of  glory  warms 
The  soldier  in  his  first  essay  of  arms.'' 

For  this  reason  it  is  that  when  we  judge  of  a 
particular  action,  we  are  to  consider  the  several 
circumstances  and  the  whole  of  the  man  by 
whom  it  is  performed,  before  we  give  it  a 
name. 

To    instance    in    myself;    I   have  sometimes 

known  my  friends  call  that  pru- 
Ji"tedMon-"  dence  in  me  which  was  merely 
taigne's  virtue,  fortune,  and  repute  that  courage 

and  patience  which  was  judg 
ment  and  opinion  :  and  attribute  to  me  one 
title  for  another,  sometimes  to  my  advantage, 
and  sometimes  otherwise.  As  to  the  rest,  I  am 
so  far  from  being  arrived  at  the  first  and  most 
perfect  degree  of  excellence,  where  virtue  is 
turned  into  habit,  that  even  of  the  second  I 


1  JEneid,  xi.  154, 

2  Horace,  Sat.  i.  6,  65. 


have  made  no  great  trial.  I  have  not  been 
very  solicitous  to  curb  the  desires  by  which  I 
have  been  importuned.  My  virtue  is  a  virtue, 
or  rather  an  innocence,  casual  and  accidental. 
If  I  had  been  born  of  a  more  irregular  com 
plexion,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  made  scurvy 
work  on't ;  for  I  never  observed  any  great 
stability  in  my  soul  to  resist  passions,  if  they 
were  never  so  little  vehement.  I  have  not  the 
knack  of  nourishing  quarrels  and  debates  in  my 
own  bosom,  and  consequently  owe  myself  no 
great  thanks  that  I  am  free  from  several  vices  : 

Si  vitiis  mediocribus  et  mea  pancis 
Mendosa  est  natura,  alioqui  recta  ;  velut  si 
Egregio  inspcrsos  reprehendas  corpore  mevos  :2 

"  If  of  small  crimes,  and  few,  my  nature  he 
To  be  accused,  and  from  the  great  ones  free, 
Those  venial  faults  will  no  more  spot  my  soul 
Than  a  fair  body's  blemished  with  a  mole  : 

I  owe  it  rather  to  my  fortune  than  my  reason. 
She  has  made  me  to  be  descended  of  a  race 
famous  for  conduct,  and  of  a  very  good  father ; 
I  know  not  whether  or  no  he  has  infused  into 
me  part  of  his  humour  ;  or  whether  domestic 
examples  and  the  good  education  of  my  infancy 
have  insensibly  assisted  in  the  work,  or  if  I 
was  otherwise  born  so  : 

Sen  Libra,  seu  me  Scorpius  aspicit 
Formidolosus,  pars  violentior 
Natalis  horse,  seu  tyrannus 
Hesperiie  Capricornus  undte.3 

"  If  Libra,  or  dread  Scorpio's  si{:n, 
Or  Capricorn  with  stormy  rays 
Prevailed,  the  tyrant  of  the  Hesperian  seas. 

But  so  it  is   that  I  have  naturally  a  horror  for 
most  vices.     The  answer  of  Antisthenes  to  him 
who  asked  him  which  was  the  best  apprentice 
ship  ;   "To  unlearn  evil,"4  seems  to  point  at 
this.     I  have    them    in    horror,  I  say,   with  a 
detestation   so   natural    and  so    much  my  own 
that  the  same  instinct  and  impression  I  brought 
with  me  from  my  nurse  I  yet  retain,  no  tempta 
tions  whatever  having  had  the  power  to  make 
me  alter  it;  not  so  much  as  my  own  discourses, 
which,  in  some  things,  dashing  out  of  the  com 
mon   road,  might  easily  license  me  to  actions 
that  my  natural  inclination  makes  me  hate.     I 
will  say  a  prodigious  thing,  but 
I  will  say    it   however ;    1    find     Montaigne's 
myself,    in     many   things,    more     reguiarafhiB*0 
curbed  and  retained  by  my  man-     manners. 
ners  than   my   opinion,  and   my 
concupiscence  is  less  debauched  than  my  reason. 
Aristippus  instituted  opinions  so  bold,  in  favour 
of  pleasure  and  riches,  as  made  all  the  philoso 
phers    set   at    him  :     but,    as    to    his    manners, 
Dionysius,   the  tyrant,  having  presented  three    j 
beautiful  women  before  him  to  take  his  choice,    | 
he  made  answer  that  he  would  choose   them    j 
all,  and  that  it  had  happened  ill  to  Paris  in    | 
having  preferred  one  before  the  other  two  :   but    ; 


Horace,  Od.  ii.  17. 

Lucrtius,  in  vita. 
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having  taken  them  home  to  his  house,  he  sent  ! 
them  back  untouched.1  Ills  servant  finding 
himself  overloaded  upon  the  way,  with  the 
money  he  carried  after  him,  lie  ordered  him  to 
pour  out  and  throw  away  that  which  troubled 
him.2  And  Epicurus,  whose  doctrines  arc  so 
irreligious  and  effeminate,  was,  in  his  life,  very 
laborious  and  devout :  he  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
his  that  he  lived  only  upon  biscuit  and  water, 
intreating  him  to  send  him  a  little  cheese  to  lie 
by  him  against  he  had  a  mind  to  make  a  feast. -> 
Can  it  be  true,  that  to  be  a  perfect  Li'ood  man 
we  must  be  so  by  an  occult,  natural  and  uni 
versal  propriety,  without  law,  reason,  or  ex 
ample?  The  dehauchs  \\  herein  I  have  been 
engaged  have  not  been,  I  thank  (iod,  of  the 
worst  sort;  and  I  have  thoroughly  condemned 
them  myself;  for  my  judgment  \\  as  never  in 
fected  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  1  accuse 
them  more  severely  in  myself  than  in  another. 
But  that  is  all  ;  lor,  as  to  the  rest,  I  oppose  too  ' 
little  resistance,  and  sutler  myself  to  incline  too  j 
much  to  the  other  side  of  the  balance,  except 
ing  that  I  moderate  them,  and  prevent  them 
from  mixing  with  other  vices  \\hieh,  tor  the 
most  part,  will  cling  together  if  a  man  have 
not  a  care.  I  have  contracted  and  curtailed 
mine  to  make  them  a>  single  a»  I  can  : 


Krrnrcm  fuveo.1 
"  N'or  ever  beyond  tins  my  f.uilts  indulce.1' 

For,  as  to  the   opinion  of  the  Stoics,  who   say 
that   the  wise   man,  when    he  works,  work-  b\ 
all    the  virtues   together,    though    one    be   mo-t 
apparent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action  ; 
:    (and   of   this   the   similitude  of  a    human   body 
;    might   serve   them    to  some   instance;    for   the 
i    action   of  anger  cannot  work   but   that   all   the 
humours  must   as-ist,   though   choler   predomi- 
i    nate:)   if  thence   they    \\ill   draw    a   like   con 
sequence,    that    when    the    wicked    man    does 
wickedly,  he  does   it   by  all  the  vices  together, 
1  do  not  believe  it  to  be  simply  so,  or  else  I  un- 
;    derstand   them   not;   tori,   by    effect,    find  the 
contrary.     These  an;  witty,  unsubstantial  sub- 
tilties,  which  philosophy  sometimes  insists  upon. 
1    I  follow  some  vices,  hut  I  Hy  others  as  much  as 
,j   a  saint  would  do.     The  Peripateticks  also  dis- 
j    own  this  indissoluble  connection  ;  and  Aristotle 
|   is  of  opinion  that  a  prudent  and  just   man  may 
1    be  intemperate  and  lascivious.     Socrates  con 
fessed   to  some  who   had  discovered  a  certain 
inclination  to  vice  in   his  physiognomy,  that  it 
|   was,  in    truth,  his  natural  propensity,  but  that 
|   he  had,  by  discipline,  corrected   it.6     And  such 
j   as  were  familiar    with   the  philosopher  Stilpo 
I   said    that,    being    born     subject    to    wine    and 
women,   he  had,    by   study,    rendered    himself 
very  abstinent  both  from  the  one  and  the  other/' 


1   Laertiu*.  I'M  ritu. 

*  I.I.  if.. 
3   Id    il>. 

-  J;r;cnal,  viii.  164. 


What  I  have  in  me  of  good,  I  have,  on  the 
contrary,  by   the  chance    of  my  j 

birth;  and  hold  it  not  either  by  what  Mon- 
law,  precept,  or  other  apprentice-  SfST'UnSted 
ship.  The  innocence  that  is  in  me  in. 
is  quite  simple  ;  little  vigour  and 
no  art.  Amongst  other  vices  I  mortally  hate 
cruelty,  both  by  nature  and  judgment,  as  the 
extreme  of  all  vices;  and  this  to  such  a  degree 
of  tender-heartedness  that  I  cannot  see  a 
chicken's  neck  pulled  off  without  trouble,  and 
cannot,  without  impatience,  endure  the  cry  of  a 
hare  in  my  do^'s  teeth,  though  the  chase;  be  an 
exciting  pleasure.  Such  as  are  combatting 
seii-nality  \\illinuly  make  u.-e  of  this  argument, 
to  shew  that  it  is  altogether  vicious  and  unrea 
sonable  that,  v\heu  it  is  at  the  height,  it  masters 
us  to  that  degree  that  a  man's  reason  can  have 
no  access,"  and  they  allege  our  own  experience 
in  the  act  of  love 

Qiiiirn  j;iin  pm-s:ip;it  corpus, 
Atqtie  in  co  i>t  Venn.*,  ut  muliebrui  cunst'rat  arva  ;^ 

wherein  they  conceive  that  the  pleasure  doth  so 
tran-port  us  that  our  reason  eannor,    perform  its 
oth'ce  \\hil-t  we  are  M>  benumbed   and  ravished 
with   delight.      I    know   very   well    it    may   be 
otherwise,  and    that  a   man   may  sometimes,  if 
he  will,  gain  this  point  over  himself  to  sway  his 
soul,  even    in    the  critical  moment,  to   think  of 
something  el<e  :   but    then    he  must    firmly  in 
cline    and    ply  it  to  that  bent.      1 
know    that    a   man    may  triumph      He  could  resist 
over  the  utmost  effort  of  this  plea-      fmprelSSTof 
sure  :   I  have  experienced  it  my-     pleasure, 
self,  and    have   not  found  Venus 
so  imperious  a  goddess  as  many,  and  some  more 
correct  than  I,  declare.      I  do  not  consider  it  as 
a  miracle,  as  the  Queen  of  Navarre  does,  in  one 
of  the   tales  of  her  Hcptameron  (which   is   a 
pretty  book  of  its  kind),  nor  for  a  thing  of  ex 
treme    difficulty,   to    pass   over  whole   nights, 
where  a  man  has  all  the  convenience  and  liberty 
he  can  desire,  with  a  long-coveted  mistress,  and 
yet  be  just  to  his  faith  before  given,  to  content 
himself   with    kisses   and    innocent    embraces, 
without  pressing  any  further.      I 
conceive  that  the  example  of  the     ™e £ \™»™  ° 
pleasure  of  the  chase  would  be     what, 
more    proper :    wherein,    though 
the  pleasure  be  less,  yet  the  ravishment  and  the 
surprise  are  more,  by  which  the  reason,  being 
astonished,  has  not  so  much  leisure  to  prepare 
itself  for  the  encounter;  when  after  a  long  quest 
the  game  starts  up  on  a  sudden  in  a  place  where, 
perhaps,  we  least  expected  :  which  sudden  mo 
tion,  with  the  ardour  of  the  shouts  and  cries  of 
the  hunters,  so  strike  us  that  it  would  be  hard, 
for  such  as  are  lovers  of  the  chase,  to  turn  their 
thoughts   another  way  :  and   the  poets   make 


Cicero,  Tusc.  QUITS,  iv.  3," 
rtef'tto,  r.  5. 
dp  Senpct.  c.  12. 

J.ucrctius,  iv.   10'jy. 
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Diana   triumph   over  the  torch   and   shafts  of 
Cupid  : 

Quis  non  malarum,  quas  amor  curas  habet, 
Hsec  inter  obliviscitur  '/' 

"  Who  amongst  such  delights  would  not  remove 
Out  of  his  thoughts  the  anxious  cares  of  love  ?" 

To  return  to  my  subject.  I  am  tenderly  com 
passionate  of  other  afflictions,  and  should  readily 
cry  for  company  if,  upon  any  occasion  whatever, 
I  could  cry  at  all.  Nothing  tempts  my  tears 
but  tears,  and  not  only  those  that  are  real  and 
true,  but  whatever  they  are,  feigned  or  real.  I 
do  not  much  pity  the  dead,  and  should  envy 
them  rather;  but  I  very  much  pity  the  dying. 
The  savages  do  not  so  much  offend  me  in  roast 
ing  and  eating  the  bodies  of  the  dead  as  they 
do  who  torment  and  persecute  the  living.  Nay, 
I  cannot  so  much  as  look  upon  the  ordinary 
executions  of  justice,  how  reasonable  soever, 
with  a  steady  eye.  Some  one  having  to  give 
testimony  of  Julius  Caesar's  cle- 

" 


. 

mild  and.  moderate  in  his  ven 
geance  ;  for,  having  compelled  the  pirates  to 
yield,  by  whom  he  had  before  been  taken  pri 
soner  and  put  to  ransom,  forasmuch  as  they  had 
threatened  him  with  the  cross,  lie  indeed  con 
demned  them  to  it,  but  it  was  after  they  were 
first  strangled.  He  punished  his  secretary, 
Philemon,  who  had  attempted  to  poison  him, 
with  no  greater  severity  than  simple  death." 
Without  naming  that  Latin  author2  that  dares 
allege  for  a  testimony  of  clemency  the  only 
killing  those  by  whom  we  have  been  offended  ; 
it  is  easy  to  guess  that  he  was  struck  with  the 
horrid  and  inhuman  examples  of  cruelty  prac 
tised  by  the  Roman  tyrants. 

For  my  part,  even*  in  justice  itself,  all  that 

The  executions      eXC^S  m*re  d^]l  aPPf.ara.  t0  mC 
of  justice  Pure   cruelty  5    especially  in   us, 

ought  to  be  who  ought  to  have  that  regard  to 
carry  noamark*  souls  to  dismiss  them  in  a  good 
of  severity.  and  calm  condition  :  which  can 
not  be  when  we  have  discomposed 
them  by  insufferable  torments.  Not  long  since 
a  soldier,  who  was  a  prisoner,  perceiving  from 
a  tower  where  he  was  shut  up  that  the  people 
began  to  assemble  in  the  place  of  execution,  and 
that  the  carpenters  were  busy  erecting  a  scaf 
fold,  he  presently  concluded  that  the  preparation 
was  for  him  ;  and  therefore  entered  into  a  reso 
lution  to  kill  himself,  but  could  find  no  instru 
ment  to  assist  him  in  his  design,  except  an  old 
rusty  cart-nail,  that  fortune  presented  to  him  : 
with  this  he  first  gave  himself  two  great  wounds 
about  his  throat  ;  but  finding  these  would  not 
do,  he  presently  after  gave  himself  a  third  in 
the  belly,  where  he  left  the  nail  sticking  up  to 
the  head.  The  first  of  his  keepers  that  came  in 


1  Horace,  Epod.  ii.  37.     In  the  first  editions  of  the  Essays 
Montaigne  added,  after  this  quotation,  "  What  a  set  of  odds 
and  ends  have  we  here  ;  I  went  clear  out  of  ruv  wav  to  lutr  i-i 
this  bit  of  prattle  about  the  chase." 

2  Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  Cajsar. 

3  St.  Luke,  xii.  40. 


j  found  him  in  this  condition,  alive,  but  sunk 
j  down  and  exhausted  by  his  wounds.  There 
fore,  to  make  use  of  time  before  he  should  die 
and  defeat  the  law,  they  made  haste  to  read  his 
sentence,  which  having  done,  and  he  hearing 
that  he  was  only  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  he 
seemed  to  take  new  courage,  accepted  of  wine, 
which  he  had  before  refused,  and  thanked  his 
judges  for  the  unhoped-for  mildness  of  their 
sentence ;  saying,  "  That  indeed  he  had  taken 
a  resolution  to  dispatch  himself,  for  fear  of  a 
more  severe  and  insupportable  death  ;  having 
entertained  an  opinion,  by  the  preparations  he 
had  seen  in  the  place,  that  they  were  resolved 
to  torment  him  with  some  horrible  execution  :" 
and  seemed  to  be  delivered  from  death  by  hav 
ing  it  changed  from  what  he  apprehended. 

I  should  advise  that  these  examples  of  severity, 
by  which  'tis  designed  to  retain  the  people  in 
their  duty,  might  be  exercised  upon  the  dead 
bodies  of  criminals  ;  for  to  see  them  deprived  of 
sepulture,  to  see  them  boiled  and  divided  into 
quarters,  would  almost  work  as  much  upon  the 
vulgar  as  the  pain  they  make  the  living  endure  : 
though  that,  in  effect,  be  little  or  nothing,  as 
God  himself  says,  "  Who  kill  the  body,  and 
after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do."3 
And  the  poets  represent  the  horror  of  such  a 
sight  as  far  above  that  of  death  itself: 

Hcu  '.  reliquias  semiassi  repis,  denudalis  ossibus, 
Per  terrain  same  delibutas  foede  divexarier.4 

I  happened  to  come  by  one  day  accidentally,  at 
Koine,  just  as  they  were  upon  executing  Catena, 
a  notorious  robber.    He  wras  strangled,  without 
any  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  spectators ;  but 
when  they  came  to  cut   him   in  quarters,  the 
hangman  gave  not  a  blow  that  was  not  followed 
by  a  doleful  cry  from  the  people,  and  an  excla 
mation  as  if  every  one  had  lent  his  feeling  to 
the  miserable  carcase.    Those  inhuman  excesses 
ought  to  be  exercised  upon  the  bark,  and  not 
upon  the  quick.    'T was  thus  that    The  severe  laws 
Artaxerxes  moderated   the  seve-     of  Persia  mo- 
rity  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Persia,     ^rtaxelxe's 
ordering   "  That  the  nobility  who 
had    failed  in    their  charge,  instead  of  being 
whipped,  as  they  used  to  be,  should  be  stripped 
only,  and  their  clothes  whipped  for  them  ;  and 
that,  whereas  they  had  formerly  their  hair  torn 
off,   they   should    only  take    off'    their    high- 
crowned  tiara.5     The  so  devout 
Egyptians    thought    they   suffi-     £*%$?& 
ciently  satisfied  the  divine  justice     divine  justice 
in  sacrificing  hogs  in  effigy  and     j^6  Egyp' 
representation :°    a    bold   inven 
tion  to  pay  God,  so  essential  a  substance,   in 
picture  only,  and  in  show. 

I  live  in  a  time  wherein  we  abound  in  incre- 


"  "  Let   not  the   blood-stained   relics    of  the   half-burnt 
king  be  dragged  over  the  plains." — Cicero,  Tuscul.  i.  44. 

5  Plutarch,  in  his  Apothegms  of  the  ancient  Kings. 

6  Herodotus,  ii.  47,  says  this  was  only  done  by  the  poorer 
sort,  who  made  swine  in  dough,  which  they  baked,  and  (hen 
offered  the  sacrifice. 
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dible  examples  of  this  vice,  through  the1  license 
of  our  civil  wars  ;  and  we  see  nothing  in  ancient 
histories  more  extreme  than  what,  we  have  proof 
of  every  day.  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself, 
before  I  saw  it  with  mv  eves,  that 

civil  wars.  cruel    and    fell    who,  for    the    sole 

pleasure  of  murder,  would  hack 
and  lop   off  the  limbs  of  others;    sharpen  their 
wit-<  to  in\ent  unusual  torments  and  new  kinds 
of  deaths,  without  hatred,  without    profit,  and  ; 
for  no  other  end  but  onlv  to  enjoy  the  pleasant 
spectacle   of  the    gestures   and    motions,  the  la-  : 
mentable   groans  and    cries   of  a  man  d\inn-  in 
anguish.      For  this  i>  the  utmost  point  to  which 
cruelty   can    arrive,     /  /    itoino    liontincin.   nan 


anu'ry,  or  \\ithout  tear,  only  for  the  pleasure  of 
.Mont-'i"-ne's         ''"'  spectacle."    For  my  own  part 
liumaiuty  uuh      I    cannot,    without    pain,    see    so  i 
J"''-:';'!  f"  much  as   an   innocent   beast   pur-  j 

sued  and  killed  that  has  no  defence, 
and  from  \\hom  we  have  recei\i'd  no  olfenee  at 
all.  And  that  which  frequently  happens,  that 
ihe  >!a^'  we  hunt,  rinding  himself  weak  and  out 
of  breath,  seeing  no  oilier  remedy,  surrenders 
himself  to  us  \\lio  pursue  him,  imploring  mercy 
h\  h:s  h  ars. 


"  \\'ith  bleedi'i-  tears  doth  mercy  sei  :n  to  crave," 

has  ever  been   to  me   a    \ery  melancholy  si^ht. 
I  hardly  ever  take  any  bea.-t.   or  bird  aiiYe   that 
I    do    not    presently    turn    loose.       INiha 
bought     them    of    hunt-men     and    fuv.  ier>,    and 
fishes  of  fishermen,  to  do  the  .-ame  : 

IV.iMoiiu"  a  e;c  !e  tVrarum 
Inoaiuisso  puto  r.Mcalataui  san :: '.line  terrain.' 

"  I  think  'r\vas  slaughter  of  \\i\l  beasts  t!i:it  made 
Too  docile  man  i:r>t  learn  the  kuhn.:  trade." 

Those  natures  that  are  smirniimry  towards 
bea>ts  discover  a  natural  propensity  to  crueitv. 
After  they  had  accustomed  themselves,  at  Home, 
to  the  spectacle  of  th--  slaughter  of  animals, 
they  proceeded  to  those  of  the  slaughter  of 
men,  of  the  gladiators.  Nature  has  herself,  f 
fear,  imprinted  in  man  a  kind  of  instinct  to 
inhumanity;  no  body  takes  pleasure  in  -eeinir 
beasts  play  and  caress  one  another,  but  every 
one  is  delighted  with  seeing  them  dismember 
and  tear  one  another  to  pieces.  And  that  I 
may  not  be  laughed  at  for  the  sympathy  I  have 
with  them,  theology  itself  enjoins  us  some 
favour  in  their  behalf:  and,  considering  that 
one  and  the  same  Master  has  lodged  us  together 
in  this  palace  for  his  service,  and  that  they,  as 
well  as  we,  are  of  his  family,  it  has  reason  to 


1   Seneca,  Epist.  (JO. 

^  /y-.'H/'jrf.  vii.  501, 

1  Ovid.  Mft.  xv  inf). 
•»  Ovid,  M,-f.  xv.  loti. 
6  C'laudiaii,  in  Rnfin. 


enjoin  us  some  affection  and  re 
gard  to  them.      Pythagoras   bor-  Pythatroras's 
rowed    the    Metempsycosis    from  trans  mutation6 
the1  Egyptians,  but    it    has    since  of  souls. 
been  received    by  several  nations, 
and,  particularly,  by  our  drnids  : 

Morte  cnrent  anima-  ;  semperque,  priore  relieta 
Sede,  nous  domibus  vivunt,  habitantque  recepUc.1 

"  Skills  never  die.  but,  havincr  left  one  seat, 
Into  new  mansions  they  admittance  t,ret.'" 

The  religion  of  our  ancient  Gauls  maintained 
that  souls,  beiiiLj  eternal,  never  ceased  to  remove 
and  shift  their  places  from  one  body  to  another; 
mixinir,  moreover,  with  this  fancy  some  con 
sideration  of  divine  justice.  For,  according  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  soul,  whilst  it  had  been 
in  Alexander,  they  said  that  God  ordered  it 
another  body  to  inhabit,  more  or  less  painful, 
and  proper  tor  its  condition  : 

Mata  ferarum 
C'.ir '.t  vincla  pati  :    tracaleptos  inorrit  ar-N, 

Atipie  ubi  per  varios  annos.  per  mil:e  ti^ura* 
K_':t,  La'theo  par-atos  tlamine,  tandem 
Uarsus  ad  human.'u  revocat  primonlia  lorm;"  :  ' 

"  The  yoke  of  speechless  brutes  be  made  them  wear, 
Hlood-thirsty  souls  he  did  inclose  in  bears; 
i        -••  that  rapacioas  were  in  wolves  lie  shut  ; 
'J'lie  sly  and  cannim:  he  in  f"\es  pat  ; 
\\'here  alter  ha-,  in.',  in  a  coarse  of  years, 
In  nnm'r..'i>  forms,  quite  linish'd  their  career-, 
In   Lethe's  ;! -od  he  purged  them,  and  at  last 
In  human  bodies  he  the  souls  replac'd:" 

if  it  had  been  valiant,  he  lodged  it  in  the  body 
of  a  lion  ;  if  voluptuous,  in  that  of  a  ho^  ;  if 
timorous,  in  that  of  a  hart  or  hare  ,  if  subtle, 
in  that  of  a  fox  ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  till,  having 
purified  it  by  this  chastisement,  it  again  entered 
into  the  body  of  some  other  man  ; 

Ipse  eiro,  nam  nemini,  Trojani  temporc  belli, 

I'anthuide*  Kaphorbus  cram.6 

"  For  I,  mvself,  remember,  in  the  days 

<;'  tli'  Trojan  war,  that  I  Kuphorbus  was." 

As  to  the  relation   betwixt  us  and  beasts,  I 
do  not  much  admit  of  it,  nor  allow 
what   several   nations,  and    those     "easts  revered 
some    of    the    most    ancient    arid     Home  of  the 
most  noble,  have  practised,  who     ancients, 
have    not    only    received    brutes 
into  their  society,  but  have  given  them  a  rank 
infinitely   above    them  ;    esteeming    them    one 
while  familiars  and  favourites  of  the  gods,  and 
having   them   in   more   than   human    reverence 
and  respect ;  others  knowing  no  other  God  or 
Divinity  but  they.     BelliKv  a  Barbarls  proptcr 
bcnejichim  consecrate?.7  "  The  Barbarians  con 
secrated   beasts  out  of  opinion  of  some  benefit 
received  by  them :" 


6  It  is   Pythagoras  who   speaks   thus  of  himself,  in  Ovi 
MetuHt.  xv.  :•!,  8.      Would  you   kno\v  bv  what   means  IMii 
poras  could   remember  what  he  had    hren   in  the  time  of  11 
Trojan  war?     See  Diogenes  Laert.  in  nta. 

7  C'iccro,  DC  Xiit.  Dear.  i.  ^ti. 
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Crocodilon  adorat 

Pars  hsec  ;  ilia  pavet  saturam  serpentibus  Ibin  : 
Effigies  sacri  hie  nitet  aurea  Cercopitheci, 
*     *     *     *     hie  piscein  fluminis,  illic 
Oppida  tota  canem  venerantur,1 

"  The  serpent-eating  ibis  these  inshrine, 
Those  think  the  crocodile  alone  divine  ; 
There,  in  another  place,  you  may  behold 
The  statue  of  a  monkey  shine  with  gold  ; 
Here  men  some  monstrous  fish's  aid  implore, 
And  there  whole  towns  a  grinning  dog  adore." 

And  the  very  interpretation  that  Plutarch  gives 
to  this  error,2  which  is  very  well  put,  is  advan 
tageous  to  them  :  for,  he  says,  that  it  was  not 
the  cat,  or  the  ox,  for  example,  that  the  Egypt 
ians  adored  :  but  that  they,  in  those  beasts, 
adored  some  image  of  the  divine  faculties  ; 
in  this  patience  and  utility,  in  that  vivacity,  or, 
like  our  neighbours,  the  Burgundians,  with  the 
whole  of  Germany,  impatience  to  see  itself 
shut  up  ;  by  which  they  represented  the  liberty 
they  loved  and  adored  above  all  other  divine 
faculties,  and  so  of  the  rest.  But  when, 
amongst  the  more  moderate  opinions,  I  meet 
with  arguments  that  endeavour  to  demon 
strate  the  near  resemblance  betwixt  us  and 
animals,  how  much  they  share  in  our  greatest 
privileges,  and  with  how  great  probability  they 
compare  us  together,  in  faith,  I  abate  a  great 
deal  of  our  presumption,  and  willingly  resign 
the  title  of  that  imaginary  sovereignty  that 
some  attribute  to  us  over  other  creatures. 

But  supposing  all  this  were  not  so,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  certain  respect,  and 
We  ought  to        a  general  duty  of  humanity,  that 

tle3    US>    11Ot    OIlly    tO    be&StS    tllat 

have  life  and  sense,  but  even  to 
trees  and  plants.    We  owe  justice 
men,    and    graciousness   and   benignity   to 


been  kept  to  divert  their  children  :  and  the 
magnificency  that  was  common  with  them  in 
all  other  things  did  also  particularly  appear  in 
the  sumptuousness  and  number  of  monuments 
erected  to  this  end,  that  remained  a  show  for 
several  ages  after.5  The  Egyptians  buried 
wolves,  bears,  crocodiles,  dogs,  and  cats,  in 
sacred  places,  embalmed  their  bodies,  and  put 
on  mourning  at  their  death.6  Cimon  gave  an 
honourable  sepulture  to  the  mares  with  which 
he  had  three  times  gained  the  prize  of  the 
course  at  the  Olympic  games.7  The  ancient 
Xantippus  caused  his  dog  to  be  interred  on  an 
eminence  near  the  sea,  which  has  ever  since 
retained  the  name.8  And  Plutarch  says9  that 
he  made  conscience  of  selling  to  the  slaughter, 
for  a  paltry  profit,  an  ox  that  had  been  long 
in  his  service. 


gard 

brute  beasts. 

to 

other  creatures  that  are  capable  of  it.  There 
is  a  certain  natural  commerce  and  mutual  obli 
gation  betwixt  them  and  us  ;  neither  shall  I  be 
afraid  to  discover  the  tenderness  of  my  nature 
so  childish  that  I  cannot  well  refuse  to  play 
with  my  dog  when  he,  the  most  unseasonably, 
importunes  me  so  to  do.  The  Turks  have  alms 
and  hospitals  for  beasts.  The  Romans  had 
public  care  to  the  nourishment  of  geese,3  by 
whose  vigilancy  their  Capitol  had  been  pre 
served.  The  Athenians  made  a  decree  that  the 
mules,  which  served  at  the  building  of  the 
temple,  called  Hecatompedon,  should  be  free, 
and  suifered  to  pasture  where  they  would  with 
out  hindrance.4  The  Agrigentines  had  a  com 
mon  custom  solemnly  to  inter  the  beasts  they 
had  a  kindness  for  ;  as  horses  of  some  extraor 
dinary  qualities,  dogs  and  birds  of  whom  they 
had  had  profit,  and  even  those  that  had  only 


Juv.  xv.  2. 

In  his  Treatise  on  Ms  and  Osiris. 

Cicero,  pro  Rose.  Am.  c.  20.     Livy,  v.  47.     Pliny,  x.  22. 

Plutarch,  Life  of  Cato  the  Censor. 

])iod.  Sic.  xiii.  17. 

Herod,  ii.  65. 

Id.  vi.  103.     JElian,  H  of  Animals,  xii.  40. 

Cynossema.    Plutarch's  Life  of  Cuto  the  Censor. 
9  Id.  ib. 
10  Called  also  Sebon,  Sebeyde,  Sabonde,  de  Sebonde ;  born 


CHAPTER    XII. 

APOLOGY    FOR    RAIMOND    SEBOM).1U 

LEARNING  is,  indeed,  a  very  great  and  a  very 
material  accomplishment ;  and  those  who  de 
spise  it  sufficiently  discover  their 
own  want  of  understanding  :  but  The  utilitv  of 
yet  I  do  not  prize  it  at  the  leaming- 
excessive  rate  that  some  others  do,  as  Herillus, 
the  philosopher,  for  one,  who  therein  places  the 
sovereign  good,  and  maintained  "  That  it  was 
only  in  her  to  render  us  wise  and  contented,"11 
which  I  do  not  believe  ;  no  more  than  I  do 
what  others  have  said,  that  learning  is  the 
mother  of  all  virtue,  and  that  all  vice  proceeds 
from  ignorance,  which,  if  it  be  true,  requires  a 
very  long  interpretation.  My  house  has  long- 
been  open  to  men  of  knowledge,  and  is  very 
well  known  to  them ;  for  my  father,  who 
governed  it  fifty  years  and  upwards,  inflamed 
with  the  new  ardour  with  which  Francis  the 
First  embraced  letters,  and  brought  them  into 
esteem,  with  great  diligence  and  expense  hunted 
after  the  acquaintance  of  learned  men,  receiving 
them  into  his  house  as  persons  sacred,  and  that 
had  some  particular  inspiration  of  divine  wis 
dom  ;  collecting  their  sayings  and  sentences  as 
so  many  oracles,  and  with  so  much  the  greater 
reverence  and  religion  as  he  was  the  less  able 
to  judge  of  them  ;  for  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
letters  any  more  than  his  predecessors.  For  my 
part  I  love  them  well,  but  I  do  not  adore  them. 
Amongst  others,  Peter  Bunel,12  a  man  of  great 
reputation  for  knowledge  in  his  time,  having, 
with  some  others  of  his  sort,  staid  some  days  at 
Montaigne  in  my  father's  company,  he  pre- 


at  Barcelona  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  died  in  1432,  at 
Toulouse,  where  he  had  lived  as  professor  of  medicine  and 
theology.  Joseph  Scaliger  said  of  this  apology  for  Sebond : 
"  Eo  omnia  faciunt,  ut  magnificat  &  mutines,"' — Scalig.  ii. 

11  Laertius,  in  vita. 

12  A  native  of  Toulouse,  one  of  the  most  able  Ciceronians 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  opinion  of  Henry  Stephen  ; 
born  14Q9,  died  at  Turin  1546      He  was  preceptor  of  Pibrac. 
See  Basle,  in  verbo. 
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sented  him  at  his  departure  with  a  book,  entitled 
Tlicoloyia  ncituralis  ;  sire  Li  her  Creafurarum, 

tnaf/istri  Raimondi  <.!<'  Scbondc.*  i 
Sebond's  An(]  a     t|](>  jfaijan   ail(i   Spanish  I 

work  translated  .        ...  ,. 

by  Montaigne.  tongues  were  familiar  to  my  la 
ther,  and  as  this  book  was  written 
in  a  sort,  of  jargon  of  Spanish  with  Latia  termi-  ' 
nations,  he  hoped  that,  with  a  little  help,  he 
might  be  able  to  understand  it,  and  therefore 
recommended  it  to  him  tor  a  very  useful  book, 
and  proper  for  the  time  wherein  he  gave  it  to 
him  ;  wdiich  was  when  the  novel  doctrines  of 
L;iiher  beu'an  to  be  in  voiMie,  and  in  many  places 
tostaicgerour  ancient  belief :  wherein  he  was  very 
welladvised, wisely,  in  Ids  own  rea.-on,  foreseen::: 
that  the  beginning  of  this  distemper  would  ea-ilv 
run  into  an  execrable  atheism,  for  the  vulgar,  not 
ha\ingthe  faculty  of  judu'i'iu;  of  things,  sutli  r- 
itr_i-  themselves  to  be  carried  away  bv  chance 
and  appearance,  after  having  once  been  inspired 
with  the  boldness  to  desjiise  and  controui  those 
oj)inions  \vhieli  they  had  before  had  in  extreme 
reverence,  such  as  those  wherein  their  salvation 
is  concerned,  and  that  some  of  the  articles  of 
their  religion  are  brought  into  doubt  and  dis 
pute,  tliev  afterwards  throw  all  other  parts  of 
their  belief  into  the  sam>-  uncertain!  \  .  they  hav-  : 
ing  with  them  no  other  authority  or  foundation 
ihan  the  others  they  had  already  diseompo-ed  ; 
and  shake  off  all  the  impressions  th'.-v  had  iv- 


reveren.ce  of  the  ancient  customs,  as  a  tyranni 
cal  yoke  : 

Nam  cupidc  conculcatur  niiiii>  :uitc  inrtututi:  ;* 

"   For  \\itb  most  ea'.:ern<"=-  :  lie  !:iw, 

By  \\inch  they  were  oct'.irc  m.)-.t  k.'nt  ::i  .i\\i-  ;" 

resolving  to  admit  nothing  for  the  fuiiire  to 
which  they  had  not  first  interposed  their  own 
decrees,  and  given  their  particular  consent. 

It  happened  that  my  father,  a  little  hetore  his 
death,    having    accidentally    found    this    book 
under  a  heap  of   other  neglected    papers,  com 
manded  me  to  translate  it  for  him 

are'proTcr^o  "ltO    I''1*0110'1'      I r  is  good   to  trans- 

translate,  late   such   authors   as    this,  where 

there  is  little  but  the  matter  itself 
to  express;  but  such  wherein  grace  of  language 
and  elegance  of  style  are  aimed  at,  are  dangerous 
to  attempt,  especially  when  a  man  is  to  turn 
them  into  a  weaker  idiom.  It  was  a  strange 
and  o  new  undertaking  for  me  ;  but  having  by 
chance  at  that  time  nothing  else  to  do,  and  not 
being  able  to  resist  the  command  of  the  best 
father  that  ever  was,  I  did  it  as  well  as  I  could  ; 
and  he  wa*  so  well  deased  with  it  as  to  order  it 
to  be  printed,  wide  i  after  his  death  was  done.3 


I  found  the  ideas  of  this  author  exceeding  fine, 
the  contexture  of  his  work  well  followed,  and 
his  design  full  of  piety  ;  and  because  many 
people  take  a  delight  to  read  it,  and  particu 
larly  the  ladies,  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  ser 
vice,  I  have  often  thought  to  assist  them  to 
clear  the  book  of  two  principal  objections  made 
to  it.  His  design  is  bold  and  darinir,  for  he 
undertakes,  by  human  and  natural  reasons,  to 
t  -tiiblish  and  make  good,  against  the  atheists, 
all  the  articles  of  the-  ('hristian  religion: 
wherein,  to  speak  the  truth,  he  is  so  firm  and  so 
successful  that  1  do  not  think  it  possible  to  do 
better  upon  that  subject  :  nay,  I  believe  he  has 
been  equalled  by  none.  This  work  seeming  to 
me  to  be  too  beautiful  and  too  rich  for  an  author 
who-e  name  is  so  little  known,  and  of  whom  all 
that  we  know  is  that  he  was  a  Spaniard,  prae- 
tisin::  p!iy-ic  at  Toulouse  about  two  hundred 
roars  ago  ;  1  enquired  of  Adrian  Turin-bus,  \\  ho 
knew  all  tiling's,  what  he  ti'Me^iit  of  that  book  ; 
who  made  an-wer,  ''That  he  thought  it  was 
some  abstract  drawn  from  St.  Thomas  d'Aijuiii ; 
for  that,  in  truth,  his  mind,  so  full  of  iniinite 
erudition  and  admirable  subtietv,  was  alone 
capable  of  such  thoughts."  He  tin's  as  it  mav, 
whoever  wa<  the  author  and  inventor  (and  'tis 
not  rea-onaole,  without  greater  certainty,  to 
deprive  Seboud  of  that  title),  he  was  a  man  of 
great  judgment  and  most  admirable  parts. 

The  !ir-t  t!;ii:LT  they  reprehend  in  his  work  is 
••That  Christians  are  to  blame  to 
repose   their    belief  upon    human       Tiir  objection 
reason,  wdiidi    is    onl\  conceived       made  to  the 

.  .    .    ,  .       .  -     .        .  .  bock  ;    :um 

by  faith  and  the  particular  in-  Montaigne's 
^piri.non  of  divine  grace."  In  uiiMvjr. 
wliich  objection  there  appears  to 
be  something  of  /eal  to  piety,  and  therefore 
we  are  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  those  who  put 
ii  t'.rth  with  the  greater  mildness  and  respect. 
This  were  a  task  more  proper  tor  a  man  well  read 
in  divinity  than  for  me,  who  know  nothing  of 
it  ;  nevertheless,  I  conceive  that  in  a  thing  so 
divine,  so  hiu'h,  and  so  far  transcending  all 
human  intelligence,  as  is  that  truth,  with  wliich 
it  has  pleased  the  bounty  of  (Jod  to  enlighten 
us,  it  is  very  necessary  that  he  should  moreover 
lend  us  his  assistance,  as  a  very  extraordinary 
favour  and  privilege,  to  conceive  and  imprint  it 
in  our  understanding.  And  I  do  not  believe 
that  means  purely  human  are  in  any  sort  capable 
of  doing  it :  for,  if  they  were,  so  many  rare  and 
excellent  souls,  and  so  abundantly  furnished 
Tvith  natural  force,  in  former  ages,  could  not 
have  failed,  by  their  reason,  to  arrive  at  this 
knowledge.  'Tis  faith  alone  that  livelily  and 
certainly  comprehends  the  deep  mysteries  of 


The   best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Paris  in  . 

such  a  perspicuity,  spirit,  and  natural  vivacity  in  this  trans- 

....v...  ,..,., ,..;,.  lation,  that  it  has  all   the  air  of  an  original.     Montaipjnc  has 

"  A  Paris,  ch«-z  Gabriel  Ihion,"  in  lf>f>p.     Montaiprne,  in      added  nothing:  of  his    own  to  it  but  a  short  dedication  of  it 
lii*  first  edition  of  the  Kssavs,  a!s-i  states    that  flic  first  c:\i-   '  to  his  father,  which   the  reader   will  find  at  the  end  of  the 


1  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Essays,  and  in  that  of  1538,  it  to  the  carelessness  of  the  printer,  whohad  the  sole  care  of  it.  i 

is  simply  called  Ln  Thcolit^ic  Naturt-llf  de  Raimund  Sebuiid.  This    translation    was    reprinted,   in    1588,    more    correctly,  i 

Th«  original  Latin   work   was  first  printed  at  Deventer,  in  :   Montaigne  himself  having  purged  it  of  the  printer's  errors.  | 

1  1^7.  and  was  often  reprinted  in  France  during  the  loth  and  The   best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Paris  in  1611.     There  i» 


full  of  errors  of  the  press,  owing      present  volume. 
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our  religion ;  but,  withal,  I  do  not  say  that  it  j 
is  not  a  worthy  and  very  laudable  attempt  to  j 
accommodate  those  natural  and  human  utensils 
with  which  God  has  endowed  us  to  the  service 
of  our  faith  :  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  it 
is  the  most  noble  use  we  can  put  them  to  ;  and 
that  there  is  not  a  design  in  a  Christian  man 
more  noble  than  to  make  it  the  aim  and  end  of 
all  his  studies  to  extend  and  amplify  the  truth 
of  his  belief.  We  do  not  satisfy  ourselves  with 
serving  God  with  our  souls  and  understandings 
only,  we  moreover  owe  and  render  him  a  cor 
poral  reverence,  and  apply  our  limbs  and  mo 
tions,  and  external  things  to  do  him  honour ; 
we  must  here  do  the  same,  and  accompany  our 
faith  with  all  the  reason  we  have,  but  always 
with  this  reservation,  not  to  fancy  that  it  is 
upon  us  that  it  depends,  nor  that  our  arguments 
and  endeavours  can  arrive  at  so  supernatural 
and  divine  a  knowledge.  If  it  enters  not  into 
us  by  an  extraordinary  infusion  ;  if  it  enters 
not  only  by  reason,  but,  moreover,  by  human 
ways,  it  is  not  in  us  in  its  true  dignity  and 
splendour':  and  yet,  I  am  afraid,  we  only  have 
it  by  this  way.  If  we  hold  upon  God  by  the 
The  marvellous  mediation  of  a  lively  faith  ;  if  we 
effects  of  lively  hold  upon  God  by  him,  and  not 
faith<  by  us;  if  we  had  a  divine  basis 

and  foundation,  human  occasions  would  not 
have  the  power  to  shake  us  as  they  do  ;  our 
fortress  would  not  surrender  to  so  weak  a 
battery  ;  the  love  of  novelty,  the  constraint  of 
princes,  the  success  of  one  party,  and  the  rash 
and  fortuitous  change  of  our  opinions,  would 
not  have  the  power  to  stagger  and  alter  our 
|  elief :  we  should  not  then  leave  it  to  the  mercy 
i  f  every  new  argument,  nor  abandon  it  to  all 
the  rhetoric  in  the  world  ;  we  should  withstand 
the  fury  of  these  waves  with  an  immovable  and 
unyielding  constancy: 

Illisos  fluctus  rupes  ut  vasta  refunclit, 
Et  varias  circum  latrantes  dissipat  undas 
Molesua.' 

"  As  a  great  rock  repels  the  rolling  tides, 
That  foam  and  bark  about  her  marble  sides, 
From  its  strong  bulk." 

If  we  were  but  touched  with  this  ray  of  divi 
nity,  it  would  appear  throughout ;  not  only  our 
words,  but  our  works  also,  would  carry  its 
brightness  and  lustre  ;  whatever  proceeded  from 
us  would  be  seen  illuminated  with  this  noble 
light.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  that,  in  all 
the  human  sects,  there  never  was  any  of  the 
faction,  what  difficulty  and  strange  novelty 
soever  his  doctrine  imposed  upon  him,  that  did 
not,  in  some  measure,  conform  his  life  and 
behaviour  to  it,  whereas  so  divine  and  heavenly 
an  institution  does  only  distinguish  Christians 
by  the  name  !  Will  you  see  the  proof  of  this  ? 
Compare  our  manners  to  those  of  a  Mahometan 
or  Pagan,  you  will  still  find  that  we  fall  very 

1  These  Latin  verses  were  written  in  praise  of  Ronsard  by  an 
anonymous  modern  poet,  who  borrowed  the  sentiment,  and 
most  of  the  words,  from  those  lines  of  Virgil's,— 
Ille  velut  pelagi  rupe-s  immoia  resistit : 
Ut  pela»i  rupes  maguo  veniente  fragorc, 
Qua*  sese,  multis  cii'cumlatrantibus  undis, 
Mole  tenet .  IKneid.  vii.  587. 


short ;  there  where,  out  of  regard  to  the  re 
putation  and  advantage  of  our  religion,  we 
ought  to  shine  in  excellency  at  a  vast  distance 
beyond  all  others :  and  that  it  should  be  said  of 
us,  "  Are  they  so  just,  so  charitable,  so  good  ? 
Then  they  are  Christians."  All  other  signs  are 
common  to  all  religions ;  hope, 
trust,  events,  ceremonies,  pen-  virtue  the  par- 
ance,  martyrs.  The  peculiar  the^Christfaa^ 
mark  of  our  truth  ought  to  be  religion. 
our  virtue,  as  it  is  also  the  most 
heavenly  and  difficult,  and  the  most  worthy 
product  of  truth.  For  this  our  good  St.  Louis 
was  in  the  ri<i;ht,  who,  when  the  Tartar  king, 
who  was  become  Christian,  designed  to  come 
to  Lyons  to  kiss  the  Pope's  feet,  and  there  to 
be  an  eye-witness  of  the  sanctity  he  hoped  to 
find  in  our  manners,  immediately  diverted  him 
from  his  purpose  ;  for  fear  lest  our  disorderly 
way  of  living  should,  on  the  contrary,  put  him 
out  of  conceit  with  so  holy  a  belief.2  And  yet 
it  happened  quite  otherwise  since  to  that  other, 
who,  going  to  Koine,  to  the  same  end,  and 
there  seeing  the  dissoluteness  of  the  prelates 
and  people  of  that  time,  settled  himself  so  much 
the  more  firmly  in  our  religion,  considering  how 
great  the  force  and  divinity  of  it  must  neces 
sarily  be  that  could  maintain  its  dignity  and 
splendour  among  so  much  corruption,  and  in  so 
vicious  hands.  If  \ve  had  but  one  single  grain 
of  faith,  we  should  remove  mountains  from  their 
places,3  saith  the  sacred  Word  ;  our  actions, 
that  would  then  be  directed  and  accompanied 
by  the  divinity,  would  not  be  merely  human, 
they  would  have  in  them  something  of  mira 
culous,  as  well  as  our  belief:  Brei'is  est  insti- 
tiitio  vita;  honestce  beat<zque}  si  credas.4  u  Be 
lieve,  and  the  way  to  happiness  and  virtue  is  a 
short  one."  Some  impose  upon  the  world  that 
they  believe  that  which  they  do  not ;  others, 
more  in  number,  make  themselves  believe  that 
they  believe,  not  being  able  to  penetrate  into 
what  it  is  to  believe.  We  think  it  strange  if, 
in  the  civil  war  which,  at  this  time,  disorders 
our  state,  we  see  events  float  and  vary  after  a 
common  and  ordinary  manner  ;  which  is  because 
we  bring  nothing  to  it  but  our  own.  Justice, 
which  is  in  one  party,  is  only  there  for  orna 
ment  and  palliation  ;  it  is,  indeed,  pretended, 
but  'tis  not  there  received,  settled  and  espoused  : 
it  is  there,  as  in  the  mouth  of  an  advocate,  not 
as  in  the  heart  and  affection  of  the  party.  God 
owes  his  extraordinary  assistance 
to  faith  and  religion  ;  not  to  our  Gorl  assists  our 
passions.  Men  there  are  the  ^n^ 
conductors,  and  therein  serve  passions, 
themselves  with  religion,  whereas 
it  ought  to  be  quite  contrary.  Observe,  if  it 
be  not  by  our  own  hands  that  we  guide  and 
train  it,  and  draw  it  like  wax  into  so  many  con- 


2  Mem.  de  Joinville,  c.  19. 

3  St.  Matthew,  xvii.  19. 


4  Quintilian,  xii.  11.      It  is   hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  Montaigne  uses  this  quotation  in  a  different  sense  from 


its  author. 
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trary  figures,  from  a  rule  in  itself  so  direct  and 
firm.  When  and  where  was  this  more  manifest 
than  in  France  in  our  days?  They  who  have 
taken  it  on  the  left  hand,  they  who  have  taken  it 
on  the  riirht  ;  they  who  call  it  black,  they  who 
call  it  white,  alike  employ  it  to  their  violent 
and  ambitious  designs,  conduct  it  with  a  pro 
gress,  so  conform  in  riot  and  injustice  that  they 
render  the  diversity  they  pretended  in  their 
opinions,  in  a  tiling  whereon  the  conduct  and 
rule  of  our  life  depends,  doubtful  and  hard  to 
believe.  Did  one  ever  see,  come  from  the 
same  school  and  discipline,  manners  more 
united,  and  more  the  same.'  Do  but  observe 
with  what  horrid  impudence  we  toss  divine 
arirunicnts  to  and  fro,  and  how 
Sw£lhto  take  irreligiously  we  have  both  re- 
anus  against  jected  and  retaken  them,  accord- 
cU-'fVnre'of1  *n^'  as  t'urtluu;  n:ls  shifted  our 

religion?  places  in   these   intestine   storms. 

This  so  solemn  proposition, 
"Whether  it  be  lawful  fora  subject  to  rebel 
and  take  up  arms  against  his  prince  for  the 
defence  of  his  religion,"  do  you  remember 
in  whose  mouths,  the  la -4  year,  the  allirmative 
of  it  was  the  prop  of  one  party,  and  the  nega 
tive  the  pillar  of  another  .'  And  hearken  now 
from  what  quarter  conies  the  voice  and  instruc 
tion  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  if  arms 
make  less  noise  and  rattle  for  this  cause  than 
for  that.  We  condemn  tho-e  to  the  iire  who 
say  that,  truth  must  be  made  to  bear  the  yoke 
of  our  necessity  ;  and  how  much  worse  dues 
France  than  say  it  ."  Let  us  confers  the  truth  ; 
whoever  should  draw  out  from  the  army,  even 
that  raised  by  the  king,  those  who  take  up 
arms  out  of  pure  /.eal  to  religion,  and  al^o 
those  who  only  do  it  to  protect,  the  laws  of 
their  country,  or  tor  the  service  of  their  prince, 
could  hardly,  out  ot  both  these  put  together, 
make  one  complete  company  of  gcns-d'armes. 
Whence  does  this  proceed,  that  there  are  so  few 
to  be  found  who  have  maintained  the  same  will 
and  the  same  progress  in  our  civil  commotions, 
and  that  we  see  them  one  while  move  but  a 
foot-pace,  and  another  run  full  speed  ?  and  the 
same  men  one  while  damage  our  affairs  by  their 
violent  heat  and  fierceness,  and  another  by 
their  coldness,  gentleness,  and  slowness  ;  but 
that  they  are  pushed  on  by  particular  and 
casual  considerations,  according  to  the  variety 
wherein  they  move? 

I  evidently  perceive  that  we  do  not  willingly 
afford  devotion  any  other  offices  but  those  that 
best  suit  with  our  own  passions.  There  is  no 
hostility  so  admirable  as  the  Christian.  Our 

zeal  performs  wonders,  when  it 
The  zeal  of  the  seconds  our  inclinations  to  hatred, 
of  injustice  and  cruelty,  ambition,  avarice,  de- 
fury,  traction,  and  rebellion :  but  when 

it  moves,  against  the  hair,  towards 


bounty,  benignity,  and  temperance,  unless,  by 
miracle,  some  rare  and  virtuous  disposition 
prompts  us  to  it,  we  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot. 
Our  religion  is  intended  to  extirpate  vices, 
whereas  it  screens,  nourishes,  and  incites  them. 
We  must  not  mock  God.  If  we  believed  in 
him,  I  do  not  say  by  faith,  but  with  a  simple 
j  belief,  that  is  to  say  (and  1  speak  it  to  our 
1  great  shame)  if  we  believed  in  him  and  recog 
nised  him  as  we  do  any  other  history,  or  as  we 
[  would  do  one  of  our  companions,  we  should 
!  love  him  above  all  other  things  for  the  infinite 
bounty  and  beauty  that  shines  in  him  ; — at 
least,  he  would  <_TO  equal  in  our  affection  with 
riches,  pleasure,  glory,  and  our  friends.  The 
best  of  us  is  not  so  much  afraid  to  outrage 
him  as  he  is  afraid  to  injure  his  neighbour,  his 
kinsman,  or  his  master.  Is  there  any  under 
standing  so  weak  that,  having  on  one  side  the 
object  of  one  of  our  vicious  pleasures,  and  on 
the  other  (in  equal  knowledge  and  persuasion) 
the  state  of  an  immortal  glory,  would  change 
!  the  first  for  the  other  ?  and  yet  we  often  re 
nounce  this  out  of  mere  contempt:  for  what  lust 
i  tempts  us  to  blaspheme,  if  not,  perhaps,  the 
very  desire  to  offend.  The  philosopher  Antis- 
thenes,  as  he  was  being  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  Orpheus,  the  priest  telling  him,  "  That  those 
who  professed  themselves  of  that  religion  were 
certain  to  receive  perfect  and  eternal  felicity 
after  death," — "  If  thou  believest  that,"  an 
swered  he,  "  why  dost  thou  not  die  thyself/"2 
Diogenes,  more  rudely,  according  to  his  man 
ner,  and  more  remote  from  our  purpose,  to  the 
priest  that  in  like  manner  preached  to  him, 
"  To  become  of  his  religion,  that  he  might 
obtain  the  happiness  of  the  other  world  ;"- 
"  What  !"  said  he,  u  thou  wouldest  have  me 
to  believe  that  Agesilans  and  Epaminondas, 
who  were  so  great  men,  shall  be  miserable, 
and  that  thou,  who  art  but  a  calf,  and  canst 
do  nothing  to  purpose,  shalt  be  happy,  because 
thou  art  a  priest  .'":i  Did  we  receive  these 
irreat  promises  of  eternal  beatitude  with  the 
same  reverence  and  respect  that  we  do  a  phi 
losophical  discourse,  we  should  not  have  death 
in  so  great  horror  : 

Non  jam  se  moriens  dissolvi  conquercrctur  ; 

Sed  magis  ire  foras,  vestcmque  relinquere,  ut  anguis, 

Gaudcret,  prtelonga  scncx  aut  cornua  cervus.4 

"  We  should  not  on  a  death-bed  grieve  to  he 
Dissolved,  hut  rather  launch  out  cheerfully 
From  our  old  hut,  and,  with  the  snake,  be  glad 
To  cast  off  the  corrupted  slough  we  had  ; 
Or  with  th'  old  stag  rejoice  to  be  now  clear 
From  the  large  horns,  too  ponderous  grown  to  bear." 

"  I  desire  to  be  dissolved,"  we  should  say, 
"  and  to  be  with  Jesus  Christ.''5  The  force  of 
Plato's  arguments  concerning  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  set  some  of  his  disciples  to  seek  a 
premature  grave,  that  they  might  the  sooner 
enjoy  the  things  he  had  made  them  hope  for.$ 


1   Bayle  quotes  and  comments   on   this    passage    in   the 
article  Hotman. 
"*  Laertius,  in  vita. 
a  Id.  id. 


*  Lucret.  iii.  612. 

5  St.  Paul,  Kpist.  to  Philipp.  i.  23, 

6  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qii&s.  i.  34.      Culiinv.ichus,  Epig.  24,  &C. 
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All  this  is  a  most  evident  sign  that  we  only 
receive  our  religion  after  our  own 
fashion,  by  our  own  hands,  and 
no  otherwise  than  as  other  reli 
gions  are  received.  Either  we 
are  happened  in  the  country 
where  it  is  in  practice,  or  we  reverence  the  an 
tiquity  of  it,  or  the  authority  of  the  men  who 
have  maintained  it,  or  fear  the  menaces  it  ful 
minates  against  misbelievers,  or  are  allured  by- 
its  promises.  These  considerations  ought,  'tis 
true,  to  be  applied  to  our  belief  but  as  sub 
sidiaries  only,  for  they  are  human  obligations. 
Another  religion,  other  witnesses,  the  like  pro 
mises  and  threats,  might,  by  the  same  way, 
imprint  a  quite  contrary  belief.  We  are  Chris 
tians  by  the  same  title  that  we  are  Perigordians 
or  Germans.  And  what  Plato  says,1  "  That 
there  are  few  men  so  obstinate  in  their  atheism 
whom  a  pressing  danger  will  not  reduce  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  divine  power."  does 


up  their  hands  towards  heaven  if  you  give 
them  a  good  thrust  with  a  sword  in  the  breast ; 
and  when  fear  or  sickness  has  abated  and 
dulled  the  licentious  fury  of  this  giddy  humour, 
they  will  easily  re-unite,  and  very  discreetly 
suffer  themselves  to  be  reconciled  to  the  public 
faith  and  examples.  A  doctrine  seriously  di 
gested  is  one  thing,  and  those  superficial  impres 
sions  another ;  which  springing  from  the  disorder 
of  an  unhinged  understanding,  float  at  random 


and  great  uncertainty  in  the  fancy. 


Miserable 

and  senseless  men,  who  strive  to  be  worse  than 
they  can  ! 

The  error  of  paganism  and  the  ignorance  ot 
our  sacred  truth,  let  this  great  soul  of  Plato, 
but  great  only  in  human  greatness,  fall  also 
into  this  other  mistake,  "  That  children  and 
old  men  were  most  susceptible  of  religion,"  as 
if  it  sprung  and  derived  its  credit  from  our 
weakness.  The  knot  that  ought  to  bind  the 
judgment  and  the  will,  that  ought  to  restrain 


the  soul  and  join  it  to  our  creator,  should  be 
Imnr  t.lint.  Drives  its  foldinffs  and  strength  n 


not  concern  a  true  Christian  :    'tis  for  mortal  „ 

and  human  religions  to  be  received  by  human  |  knot  that  derives  its  foldings 
recommendation.     What  kind  of  faith  can  that 
be  that  cowardice  and  want  of  courage  esta 
blish    in    us?      A   pleasant   faith,    that   does 

_..  ,  .--•  ,         .       rt 

not 

courage  to  disbelieve  it !  Can  a  vicious  passion, 
such  as  inconstancy  and  astonishment,  cause 
any  regular  product  in  our  souls?  "  They  are 


not 

from  our  considerations,  from  our  reasons  and 
passions,  but  from  a  divine  and  supernatural 

.    ,„     u&;       ,,    Fi— ,    «~»,    ~ constraint,  having  but  one  form    one  face   and 

believe  what  it  believes  but  for  want  of    one  lustre,  which  is  the  authority  of  God  and 

his  divine  grace.  Now  the  heart  and  soul 
being  governed  and  commanded  by  faith,  'tis 
but  "reason  that  they  should  muster  all  our 


confident  in  their  judgment,"  says  he,2  *J  that 
what  is  said  of  hell  and  future  torments  is  all 
feigned  :  but  an  occasion  of  making  the  experi 
ment  presenting  itself,  when  old  age  or  diseases 
bring  them  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  the  terror 
of  death,  by  the    horror   of  that   future   con 
dition,  inspires  them  with  a  new  belief."     And 
by  reason    that  such  impressions  render  them 
timorous,    he    forbids   in   his    Laws3    all   such 
threatening  doctrines,  and  all  persuasion  that 
anything  of  ill  can  befall  a  man  from  the  gods, 
excepting  for  his  great  good  when  they  happen 
to  him,  and  for  a  medicinal  effect.     They  say 
of  Bion   that,    infected   with    the   atheism    of 
Theodoras,  he  had  long  had  religious  men  in 
great  scorn  and  contempt,  but  that  death  sur 
prising  him,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  most 
extreme  superstition  ;  as  if  the  gods  withdrew 
and    returned   according   to  the    necessities  of 
Bion.4     Plato  and  these  examples  would  con 
clude  that  we  are  brought  to  a  belief  of  God 
either    by   reason    or  by   force. 
Atheism  being   a  proposition  as 
unnatural  as  monstrous,  difficult 
also  and  hard  to  establish  in  the  human  under 
standing,  how  arrogant  soever,  there  are  men 
enough  seen,  out  of  vanity  and  pride,  to  be  the 
authors   of  extraordinary  and  reforming   opi 
nions,  and  outwardly  to  affect  the  profession  of 
them  ;  who,  if  they  are  such  fools,  have,  never 
theless,  not  the  power  to  plant  them  in  their 
own  conscience.     Yet  will  they  not  fail  to  lift 


What  atheism 


1  Laws,  book  x. 

2  Republic,  i. 


Divinity  im 
printed  in  the 
outward  fabric 
of  the  world. 


other  faculties,  according  as  they  are  able  to 
perform  to  the  service  and  assistance  of  their 
design.     Neither  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  all 
this   machine    has   not  some  marks  imprinted 
upon  it  by  the  hand  of  the  mighty  architect, 
and  that  there  is  not  in  the  things  of  this  world 
some  image  that  in  some  measure  resembles  the 
workman  who  has  built  and  formed  them.    He 
has,  in  his  stupendous  works,  left 
the  character  of  his  divinity,  and 
'tis  our  own  weakness  only  that 
hinders    us    from   discerning    it. 
;Tis  what  he  himself  is  pleased 
to    tell  us,   "  That   he   manifests  his  invisible 
operations   to   us   by   those  that  are  visible." 
Sebond  applied  himself  to  this  laudable  ^and 
noble  study,  and  demonstrates  to  us  that  there 
is  not  any  part  or  member  of  the  world  that 
disclaims   or    derogates    from   its   maker.       It 
were  to  do  wrong  to  the  divine  goodness,  did 
not  the  universe  consent  to  our  belief.     The 
heavens,  the   earth,    the   elements,  our  bodies   j| 
arid  our  souls, — all  things  concur  to  this  ;  we 
have  but  to  find  out  the  way  to  use  them  :  they 
instruct  us,  if  we  are  capable  of    The  ^m}A  a 
instruction.     For  this  world  is  a     8acred  temple, 
sacred  temple,  into  which  man  is 
introduced,  there  to   contemplate  statues,  not 
the  works  of  a  mortal  hand,  but  such  as  the 
divine  purpose  has  made  the  objects  of  sense ; 
the  sun.  the  stars,  the  water,  and  the  earth,  to 
represent  those  that  are  intelligible  to  us.    ' 


3  Book  ii.,  and  in  the  Republic,  book  iii. 

4  Laertius,  in  vita. 
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invisible  things  of  God,"  says  St.  Paul,1  "  ap 
pear  by  the  creation  of  the  world,  his  eternal 
wisdom  and  divinity  being  considered  by  his 
works." 

Atque  adeo  faciem  creli  non  invidet  orhi 
Ipse  Pens,  vultusque  MIOS,  rorpusque  red'.idit 
Semper  volvendo;  seque  ipsum  inrulcat,  et  otlert  : 
Ut  hene  rognosci  pos.sit,  doceatqne  videndo 
Qualis  erat,  dooeatque  suas  atteadere  leL'i-.7 
"  And  God  himself  envies  not  men  the  trace 
Of  seeing  and  admiring  heaven's  l.iee  ; 
But,  rolling  it  about,  lie  still  ane.v 
1'rescnts  its  varieil  splendour  to  our  vie-.v, 
And  on  our  minds  himself  inrnli-ate- .  so 
That  we  th'  Almig'nty  mover  well  may  know  : 
Instructing   us,   l,y  s"em.r  hi::i   t! 

Of  all,  to  reverence  anil  obey  his  la\\s." 

Now  our  prayers  and  human  discourse-;  are  but 
as  sterile  and  undigested  matter.  The  :rrai  e  of 
(rod  is  the  form  :  'tis  that  which  u'ive.-  fashion 
and  value  to  it.  As  the  virtuous  actions  of 
Socrates  and  Cato  remain  vain  and  fruitless, 
for  not  having  had  the  love  and  obedience  of 
the  true  creator  of  all  things  for  their  end  and 
object,  and  for  not  having  known  (Jod,  so  is 
it  with  our  imaginations  and  discourses  ;  they 
have  a  kind  of  body,  but  it  is  an  inform  mass, 
without  fashion  and  without  liuht,  if  faith  and 
grace  be  not  added  thereto.  1-aith  coming  to 
tinct  and  illustrate  Sebond's  arguments  renders 
tin-in  firm  and  solid  ;  and  to  that  degree  that 
they  are  capable  of  servim:  for  direction-,  and 
of  being  the  first  LT'iide-  to  an  elementary 
Christian  to  put  him  into  the  way  of  this  know 
ledge.  They  in  some  measure  form  him  to, 
and  render  him  capable  of,  the  <_n-aee  of  (Jod, 
by  which  means  he  afterwards  completes  and 
perfects  himself  in  the  true  belief.  I  know  a 
man  of  authority,  bred  up  to  letters,  who  has 
confessed  to  me  to  have  been  brought  back 
from  the  errors  of  unbelief  by  Sebond's  argu 
ments.  And  should  they  be  stripped  of  this 
ornament,  and  of  the  assistance  and  approbation 
of  the  faith,  and  be  looked  upon  as  mere  fancies 
only,  to  contend  with  those  who  are  precipi 
tated  into  the  dreadful  and  horrible  darkness 
of  irreligion,  they  will  even  there  find  them  as 
solid  and  firm  as  any  others  of  the  same  quality 
that  can  be  opposed  against  them  ;  so  that  we 
shall  be  ready  to  say  to  our  opponents  : 

Si  melius  quid  habes,  arccssc  ;  vcl  imj.crium  fer  :3 

"  If  you  have  arguments  more  fit, 
Troduce  them,  or  to  these  submit." 

let  them  admit  the  force  of  our  reasons,  or 
let  them  show  us  others,  and  upon  some  other 
subject,  better  woven  and  of  finer  thread.  I  am, 
unawares,  half  engaged  in  the  second  objection, 
to  which  I  proposed  to  make  answer  in  the 
behalf  of  Sebond.  Some  say  that 

Answer  to  the         i  •  ,   J 

charge  against  llls  arguments  are  weak,  and 
Sehond'shook,  unable  to  make  good  what  he 

mStsteS:     i"*"'1*'  an<;.  undertake  with  great 
ease  to  confute  them.     These  arc 


reverence  of 

mi  only 


Unmans,  i.  20. 
Hoi-are,   K pist.  i.  5,  6. 
Herod,  vii.  10. 


2  Mai:il.  iv.  907. 


to  be  a  little  more  roughly  handled,  for  they 
are  more  dangerous  and  malicious  than  the 
first.  Men  willingly  wrest  the  sayings  of 
others  to  favour  their  own  prejudicate  opinions. 
To  an  atheist  all  writings  tend  to  atheism  :  he 
corrupts  the  most  innocent  matter  with  his  own 
venom.  These  have  their  judgments  so  pre 
possessed  that  they  cannot  relish  Sebond's 
reasons.  As  to  the  rest,  they  think  we  give 
them  very  fair  play  in  puttim_f  them  into  the 
liberty  of  combatting  our  religion  with  weapons 
merely  human,  whom,  in  her  majesty,  full  of 
authority  and  command,  they  durst  not  attack. 
The  means  that  I  shall  use,  and  that  I  think 
most  proper  to  subdue  thi-  frenzy,  is  to  crush 
and  spurn  under  foot  pride  and  human  arro 
gance  ;  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  inanity, 
vanity,  and  vileness  of  man  ;  to  wrest  the 
wretched  ami-  of  their  reason  out.  of  their 
hand-;  to  make  them  bow  do\\  n  and  bite-  the 
ground  under  the  authority  and 
the  Divine  Maj<  sty.  "1'i-  to  that 
alone  that  knowledge  and  v>  i-  <!om 
appertain  ;  that  alone  that  can 
make  a  true  estimate  of  itself, 
and  from  which  we  purloin  whatever  we  value 
our-elves  upon  :  <)/•  -j^^tn  nom-nr  o  (hoc  f.itya 
uXXoi',  »"/  tiirrnr.'1  "'  (Jod  permits  not  any  being 
but  himself'  to  be  truly  wise."  Let  us  subdue 
this  pre-umption,  the  first  foundation  of  the 
tyrannv  of  the  evil  spirit.  Df/ts  utjicrbix  rc- 
MS'<'/',  hntnilibus  (t/t'c/n  dtit  f/rafiti»/.:'  "  (Jod 
resi-t-  the  proud,  but  gives  urace  to  the 
humble."  "  Understanding  is  in  the  gods," 
says  Plato,''  "  and  not  at  all,  or  very  little,  in 
men."  Now  it  is  in  the  mean  time  a  great 
consolation  to  a  Christian  man  to  see  our  frail 
and  mortal  parts  so  fitly  suited  to  our  holy 
and  divine  faith  that,  when  we  employ  them 
to  the  subjects  of  their  own  mortal  and  frail 
nature,  they  are  not  even  there  more  unitedly 
or  more  firmly  adjusted.  Let  us  see,  then,  if 
man  has  in  his  power  other  more  forcible  and 
convincing  reasons  than  those  of  Sebond;  that 
is  to  say,  if  it  be  in  him  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty  by  argument  and  reason.  For  St. 
Augustin,"  disputing  against  these  people,  has 
good  cause  to  reproach  them  with  injustice, 
"  In  that  they  maintain  the  part  of  our  belief 
to  be  false  that  our  reason  cannot  establish." 
And  to  show  that  a  great  many  things  may  be, 
and  have  been,  of  which  our  nature  could  not 
sound  the  reason  and  causes,  lie  proposes  to 
them  certain  known  and  undoubted  experi 
ments,  wherein  men  confess  they  see  nothing  ; 
and  this  he  does,  as  all  other  things,  with  a 
curious  and  ingenious  inquisition.  We  must 
do  more  than  this,  and  make  them  know  that, 
to  convince  the  weakness  of  their  reason,  then; 
is  no  necessity  of  culling  out  uncommon  exam 
ples  :  and  that  it  is  so  defective  and  so  blind 
that  there  is  no  faculty  clear  enough  for  it  ; 


5  Epifst.  St.  Peter,  v.  5. 

6  In  the  Timreits. 

~  }>e  Civit.  Dei,  xxi   5. 
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that  to  it  the  easy  and  the  hard  are  all  one  ; 
that  all  subjects  equally,  and  nature  in  general, 
disclaim  its  authority  and  reject  its  mediation. 

What  does  truth  mean  when  she  preaches  to 
ns  to  fly  worldly  philosophy,1  when  she  so  often 

inculcates  to  us,2  "  That  our  wis- 
?hee±ddTonyf  dom  is  but  folly  in  the  sight  of 
with  God.  God  :  that  the  vainest  of  all  va-  I 

nities  is  man  :  that  the  man  who  I 
presumes  upon  his  wisdom  does  not  yet  know  i 
what  wisdom  is  ;  and  that  man,  who  is  nothing, 
if  he  thinks  himself  to  be  anything,  does  seduce 
and  deceive  himself?"  These  sentences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  do  so  clearly  and  vividly  express 
that  which  I  would  maintain  that  I  should 
need  no  other  proof  against  men  who  would 
with  all  humility  and  obedience  submit  to  his 
authority  :  but  these  will  be  whipped  at  their 
own  expense,  and  will  not  suffer  a  man  to  op 
pose  their  reason  but  by  itself. 

Let  us  then,  for  once,  consider  a  man  alone, 
without  foreign  assistance,  armed  only  with  his 
own  proper  arms,  and  unfurnished  of  the  divine 
grace  and  wisdom,  which  is  all  his  honour, 
strength,  and  the  foundation  of  his  being.  Let 
us  see  how  he  stands  in  this  fine  equipage.  Let  ! 
him  make  me  understand,  by  the  force  of  his  I 
reason,  upon  what  foundations  he  has  built 
those  great  advantages  he  thinks  he  has  over 
other  creatures.  Who  has  made  him  believe 
that  this  admirable  motion  of  the  celestial  arch, 
the  eternal  light  of  those  luminaries  that  roll  so 
high  over  his  head,  the  wondrous  and  fearful 
motions  of  that  infinite  ocean,  should  be  estab 
lished  and  continue  so  many  ages  for  his  service 
and  convenience  ?  Can  any  thing  be  imagined 
so  ridiculous,  that  this  miserable  and  wretched 
creature,  who  is  not  so  much  as  master  of  him-  | 
self,  but  subject  to  the  injuries  of  all  things, 
should  call  himself  master  and  emperor  of  the 
world,  of  which  he  has  not  power  to  know  the 
least  part,  much  less  to  command  the  whole? 
And  the  privilege  which  he  attributes  to  himself  | 
of  being  the  only  creature  in  this  vast  fabric 
who  has  the  understanding  to  discover  the 
beauty  and  the  parts  of  it ;  the  only  one  who 
can  return  thanks  to  the  architect,  and  keep  I 
account  of  the  revenues  and  disbursements  of 
the  world  ;  who,  I  wonder,  sealed  him  tin's 
patent  ?  Let  us  see  his  commission  for  this 
great  employment.  Was  it  granted  in  favour 
of  the  ^wise  only  ?  Few  people  will  be  con 
cerned  in  it.  Are  fools  and  wicked  persons 
worthy  so  extraordinary  a  favour,  and,  being 
the  worst  part  of  the  world,3  to  be  preferred  be 
fore  the  rest  ?  Shall  we  believe  this  man  ?— 
Quorum  igitur  causa  quis  dixerit  effcctum  esse 
munduml  Eorum  scilicet  animantium,  qua 
ratione  utuntur ;  hi  sunt  dii  et  homines,  quibus 
profccto  nihil  est  melius :  "  For  whose  sake 


1  St.  Paul,  Epis.  to  the  Colossians,  ii,  8. 

2  Id.  Corinthians,  i,  3,  19. 

3  Bulbus,  apud  Cicero,  ds  Nut  Dear.  ii.  54. 

4  Lucret.  v.  1203. 


shall  we,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  world  was 
made  ?  For  theirs  who  have  the  use  of  reason  : 
these  are  gods  and  men,  than  whom  certainly 
nothing  can  be  better  :"  we  can  never  suffi 
ciently  decry  the  impudence  of  this  conjunction. 
But,  wretched  creature,  what  has  he  in  himself 
worthy  of  such  an  advantage?  Considering 
the  incorruptible  existence  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  their  beauty,  magnitude,  and  continual 
revolution  by  so  exact  a  rule  ; 

Cum  suspicimus  niagni  caslestia  mundi 
Templa  super,  stellisque  mk-antibus  sethera  fixura, 
Et  venit  in  meutem  luiise  sohsque  viarum  ;' 

"  When  we  the  heavenly  arch  above  behold, 
And  the  vast  sky  adorned  with  stars  of  sold, 
And  mark  the  reg'lar  courses  that  the  sun 
And  moon  in  their  alternate  progress  run  ;" 

considering  the  dominion  and  influence  those 
bodies  have,  not  only  over  our  lives  and  for 
tunes  ; 

Facta  etenim  et  vitas  hominum  suspendit  ab  astris  ;5 
"  Men's  lives  and  actions  on  the  stars  depend  ;" 

but  even  over  our  inclinations,  our  thoughts 
and  wills,  which  they  govern,  incite  and  agitate 
at  the  mercy  of  their  influences,  as  our  reason 
teaches  us  ; 

Speculataque  longe 

Deprendit  tacitis  dominantia  legibus  astra, 
Et  totum  alterna  mundum  ratione  moveri, 
Fatorumque  vices  certis  discurrere  signis  ;° 

"  Contemplating  the  stars  he  finds  that  they 
Rule  by  a  secret  and  a  silent  sway  ; 
And  that  the  enamell'd  spheres  which  roll  above 
Do  ever  by  alternate  causes  move. 
And,  studying  these,  he  also  can  foresee, 
By  certain  signs,  the  turns  of  destiny  ;" 

seeing  that  not  only  a  man,  not  only  kings, 
but  that  monarchies,  empires,  and  all  this  lower 
world  follow  the  influence  of  the  celestial  mo 
tions, 

Quantaque  quam  parvi  faciant  discriminamotus  *  *  * 
Tantum  est  hoc  regnum,  quod  regibus  imperat  ipsis  !7 

"  How  great  a  change  a  little  motion  brings  ! 
So  great  this  kingdom  is  that  governs  kings  :" 

if  our  virtue,  our  vices,  our  knowledge,  and 
this  very  discourse  we  are  upon  of  the  power 
of  the  stars,  and  the  comparison  we  are  making 
betwixt  them  and  us,  proceed,  as  our  reason 
supposes,  from  their  favour; 

Furit  alter  amore, 

Et  pontum  tranare  potest,  et  vertere  Trojam  : 
Alterius  sors  est  scribendis  legibus  apta. 
Ecce  patrem  nati  perimunt,  natosque  parentes  ; 
Mutuaque  arinati  coeunt  in  vulnere  fratres. 
Non  nostrum  hoc  helium  est ;  coguntur  tanta  movere, 
Inque  suas  ferri  poenas,  lacerandaque  membra. 

Hoc  quoque  fatale  est,  sic  ipsum  expendere  fatum  ;8 

"  One  mad  in  love  may  cross  the  raging  main, 
To  level  lofty  Ilium  with  the  plain  ; 
Another's  fate  inclines  him  more  by  far 
To  study  laws  and  statutes  for  the  bar. 


5  Manilus,  iii.  53. 

6  Id.  i.  60. 

7  Id.  i.  55,  iv   93. 

8  Id.  iv.  79,  U8. 


The  original  has/ata  quoque. 
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Sons  kill  their  fathers,  fathers  kill  their  sons, 

And  one  arm'd  brother  'gainst  another  runs. 

This  war's  not  their's,  hut  fate's,  that  spurs  them  on 

To  shed  the  blood  which,  shed,  they  must  bemoan  ; 

And  I  ascribe  it  to  the  will  of  fate 

That  on  this  theme  I  now  expatiate  : 

if  we  derive  this  little  portion  of  reason  we 
have  from  the  bounty  of  heaven,  how  is  it  pos- 
sihle  that  reason  should  ever  make  us  equal  to 
it  .'  How  subject  its  essence  and  condition  to 
our  knowledge  .?  Whatever  we  see  in  those 
liodies  a>toni>hes  us  :  ({inr.  /nollfio,  fjitrr  J'crra- 
iiieiitd,  (jiii  i-t'i-ffx,  <]ii<t'  nidcliiiKc,  yui  ?tttnisfri 
fdi/ti  ojH-rix  fiicrunt  /'  "  N\  hat  contrivance, 
what  tools,  what  materials,  what  engines,  were 
employed  ahout  so  stupendous  a  work  .'"  Why 
do  we  deprive  them  of  soul,  of  lite,  and  dis 
course  .'  Have  we  discovered  in  them  any  im- 
moveahle  or  insensible  stupidity,  we  who  have 
no  commerce  with  them  but  by  obedience  .' 
Shall  we  say  that  we  have  discovered  in  no 
other  creature  but  man  the  use  of  a  reasonable 
soul?  What  !  have  we  seen  any  tiling  like  the 
sun  ]  Does  he  cease  to  be.  because  we  have  seen 
nothing  like  him  ?  And  do  his  motions  cease, 
because  there  are  no  oilier  like  them  .'  If  what 
we  have;  not  seen  is  not,  our  knowledge  is  mar 
vellously  contracted  :  <)>/(r  sinit.  t<tnt(i>  aiihni 
an( justice  F  "  How  narrow  are  our  understand 
ings!"  Are  they  not  dreams  of  human  vanity, 
to  make  the  moon  a  celestial  earth  If  there  to 
fancy  mountains  and  vales,  as  Anaxagoras  did  .' 
there  to  fix  habitations  and  human  abodes,  and 
plant  colonies  for  our  convenience,  as  Plato  and 
Plutarch  have  done  .'  And  of  our  earth  to  make 
a  luminous  and  resplendent  star  ?  Inter  Cfffcrti 
mortalitatis  incotinnodd,  ft  hoc  cuf,  cttliijo  nicn- 
tiumj  nee  tunfinn  necessitas  errandi,  wd  crro- 
ruui  d)nor.A- — Corruptibile  corpus  (n/(jr<ir(it 
(tniitnitti,  et  depriinlt  tcrrcnn  inhdlntdtio  wn- 
sutn  mnJtii  coi/itdiitein.*  "  Amongst  the  other 
inconveniences  of  mortality  this  is  one,  that 
darkness  of  the  understanding  which  leads  men 
astray,  not  so  much  from  a  necessity  of  erring, 
but  from  a  love  of  error.  The  corruptible  body 
stnpifies  the  soul,  and  the  earthly  habitation 
dulls  the  faculties  of  the  imagination." 

Presumption    is    our    natural    and    original 

disease.  The  most  wretched  and 
r^nStv"  trail  ()['  a11  creatures  is  man,  and 
natural  to  man.  withal  the  proudest.  He  feels 

and  sees  himself  lodged  here  in 
the  dirt  and  filth  of  the  world,  nailed  and 
rivetted  to  the  worst  and  deadest  part  of  the 
universe,  in  the  lowest  story  of  the  house,  the 
most  remote  from  the  heavenly  arch,  with  ani 
mals  of  the  worst  condition  of  the  three  ;  and 
yet  in  his  imagination  will  be  placing  himself 
above  the  circle  of  the  moon,  and  bringing  the 
heavens  under  his  feet.  ;Tis  by  the  same 


1  Cicero,  De  Xat.  Deor.  i.  8. 

2  Cicero,  ib.  i.  31. 

3  Seneca,  de  Ira.  ii.  9. 

4  Hook  of  Wisdom;    quoted  by  St.  Augustine,  De  Civit. 
Dei,  xii.  15. 

5  In  his  Politics. 


vanity  of  imagination  that  he 
equals  himself  to  God,  attributes  Ry  what  r'Pht 
to  himself  divine  qualities,  with-  JJjSriorUyover 
draws  and  separates  himself  from  the  animals, 
the  crowd  of  other  creatures,  cuts 
out  the  shares  of  the  animals,  his  fellows  and 
companions,  and  distributes  to  them  portions  of 
faculties  and  force,  as  himself  thinks  tit.  How 
does  he  know,  by  the  strength  of  his  under 
standing,  the  secret  and  internal  motions  of 
animals  ? — from  what  comparison  betwixt  them 
and  us  does  he  conclude  the  stupidity  he  attri 
butes  to  them  .'  When  I  play  with  my  cat 
who  knows  whether  I  do  not  make  her  more 
sport  than  she  makes  me  ?  We  mutually  divert 
one  another  with  our  play.  If  I  have  my 
hour  to  beirin  or  to  refuse,  she  also  has  hers. 
Plato,  in  his  picture  of  the  golden  age  under 
Saturn,1  reckons,  amonir  the  chief  advantages 
that  a  man  then  had,  his  communication  with 
beasts,  of  whom,  inquiring  and  informing  him 
self,  he  knew  the  true  qualities  and  differences 
of  th^m  all,  by  which  he  acquired  a  very  perfect 
intelligence  and  prudence,  and  led  his  life  more 
happily  than  we  could  do.  Need  we  a  better 
proof  to  condemn  human  impudence  in  the 
concern  of  bea-N  .'  This  great  author  was  of 
opinion  that  nature,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
corporal  form  she  gave  them,  had  only  regard 
to  the  use  of  prognostics  that  were  derived 
thence  in  his  time.  The  defect  that  hinders 
communication  betwixt  them  and  us,  why  may 
it  not  be  in  our  part  as  well  as  theirs?  'Tis 
yet  to  determine  v\  here  the  fault  lies  that  we 
underhand  not  one  another, — for  we  under 
stand  them  no  more  than  they  do  us  ;  and  by 
the  same  reason  they  may  think  us  to  be  beasts 
as  we  think  them.  ;Tis  no  great  wonder  if  we 
understand  not  them,  when  we  do  not  under 
hand  a  Basque  or  a  Troglodyte.6  And  yet 
some  have  boasted  that  .they  understood  them, 
as  Apollonius  Tyana-us,"  Melampus,  Tiresias, 
Tlmles,  and  others.  And  seeing,  as  cosmo- 
ufraphers  report,  that  there  are  nations  that 
have  a  dog  for  their  king,8  they  must  of  neces 
sity  be  able  to  interpret  his  voice  and  motions. 
We  must  observe  the  parity  betwixt  us  :  we 
have  some  tolerable  apprehension  of  their  mean 
ing,  and  so  have  beasts  of  ours, — much  about 
the  same.  They  caress  us,  threaten  us,  and  beg 
of  us,  and  we  do  the  same  to  them. 
As  to  the  rest,  we  manifestly  dis-  Communica- 
cover  that  they  have  a  full  and  amongst  tSm- 
absolute  communication  amongst  selves, 
themselves,  and  that  they  per 
fectly  understand  one  another,  not  only  those 
of  the  same,  but  of  divers  kinds : 

Et  mutse  pecudes,  et  denique  secla  ferarum 

Pissimiles  soleant  voces  variasque  ciere, 

Cuai  meiusaut  dolor  est,  autcum  jam  gaudia  gliscunt.9 


fi  Troglodyte :    one  who    inhabits   caves    of  the    earth. 
HowM. 

~  Philostratus,  in  rit/i. 
^   Pliny,  Xnt.  Hist.  vi.  30. 
9  Lucrct.  v.  1058. 
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"  The  tamer  herds,  and  wilder  sort  of  brutes, 
Though  we  of  higher  race  conclude  them  mutes, 
Yet  utter  dissonant  and  various  notes, 
From  gentler  lungs  or  more  distended  throats, 
As  fear,  or  grief,  or  anger,  do  them  move, 
Or  as  they  do  approach  the  joys  of  love." 

Tn  one  kind  of  barking  of  a  dog  the  horse 
knows  there  is  anger,  of  another  sort  of  bark 
he  is  not  afraid.  Even  in  the  very  beasts 
that  have  no  voice  at  all,  we  easily  conclude, 
from  the  society  of  offices  we  observe  amongst 
them,  some  other  sort  of  communication  :  their 
very  motions  discover  it : 

Non  alia  long£  ratione,  atque  ipse  videtur 
Protrahere  ad  gestum  pueros  infantia  linguae.1 

"  As  infants  who,  for  want  of  words,  devise 

Expressive  motions  with  their  hands  and  eyes." 

And  why  not,  as  well  as  our  dumb  people, 
dispute,  argue,  and  tell  stories  by  signs  ?  Of 
whom  I  have  seen  some,  by  practice,  so  clever 
and  active  that  way  that,  in  fact,  they  wanted 
nothing  of  the  perfection  of  making  themselves 
understood.  Lovers  are  angry,  reconciled, 
in  treat,  thank,  appoint,  and,  in  short,  speak  all 
tilings  by  their  eyes  : 

E'l  silenzio  ancor  suole 
Haver  prieghi  e  parole.2 

"  Even  silence  in  a  lover 
Love  and  passion  can  discover." 

What  with  the  hands  ?  We  require,  promise, 
call,  dismiss,  threaten,  pray,  supplicate,  deny, 
refuse,  interrogate,  admire,-  number,  confess, 
repent,  fear,  express  confusion,  doubt,  instruct, 
command,  incite,  encourage,  swear,  testify, 
accuse,  condemn,  absolve,  abuse,  despise,  defy, 
provoke,  flatter,  applaud,  bless,  submit,  mock, 
reconcile,  recommend,  exalt,  entertain,  con 
gratulate,  complain,  grieve,  despair,  wonder, 
exclaim,  and  what  not !  And  all  this  with  a 
variety  and  multiplication,  even  emulating 
speech.  With  the  head  we  invite,  remand, 
confess,  deny,  give  the  lie,  welcome,  honour, 
reverence,  disdain,  demand,  rejoice,  lament, 
reject,  caress,  rebuke,  submit,  huff,  encourage, 
threaten,  assure,  and  inquire.  What  with  the 
eyebrows? — what  with  the  shoulders?  There 
is  not  a  motion  that  does  not  speak,  and  in  an 
intelligible  language  without  discipline,  and  a 
public  language  that  every  one  understands : 
whence  it  should  follow,  the  variety  and  use 
distinguished  from  others  considered,  that  these 
should  rather  be  judged  the  property  of  human 
nature.  I  omit  what  necessity  particularly 
does  suddenly  suggest  to  those  who  are  in 
need  ; — the  alphabets  upon  the  fingers,  gram 
mars  in  gesture,  and  the  sciences  which  are 
only  by  them  exercised  and  expressed  :  and  the 
nations  that  Pliny  reports  have  no  other  lan 
guage.3  An  ambassador  of  the  city  of  Abdera, 
after  a  long  conference  with  Agis,  King  of 
Sparta,  demanded  of  him,  "  Well,  sir,  what 


1  Lucretius,  v.  1020. 

3  Pliny,  Nut.  Hist.  vi.  30. 


2  Tasso,  Amintas,  ii. 


answer  must  I  return  to  my  fellow-citizens  ?" 
"  That  I  have  given  thee  leave,"  said  he,  "  to 
say  what  thou  wouldest,  and  as  much  as  thou 
wouldest,  without  ever  speaking  a  word."4  Is 
not  this  a  silent  speaking,  and  very  easy  to  be 
understood  ? 

As  to  the  rest,  what  is  there  in  us  that  wre 
do  not  see  in  the  operations  of 
animals  ?     Is  there  a  polity  better     The  capacity 
ordered,  the  offices  better  distri-     Sled  \n°the 
buted,  and  more  inviolably  ob-     behaviour  of 
served  and  maintained,  than  that     *e ,ljl'utc  i'art 

„  „  .     '      .  .  of  the  creation. 

of  bees?     Can  wre  imagine  that 
such,  and  so  regular,  a  distribution  of  employ 
ments  can  be  carried  on  without  reasoning  and 
deliberation  ? 

His  quidam  signis  atque  hasc  exempla  sequuti, 
Esse  apibus  partcm  diviiice  mentis,  et  haustus 
/Ethereos,  dixere.5 

"  Hence  to  the  bee  some  sages  have  assigned 
Some  portion  of  the  god  and  heavenly  mind." 

The  swallows  that  we  see  at  the  return  of  the 
spring,  searching  all  the  corners  of  our  houses 
for  the  most  commodious  places  wherein  to  build 
their  nest ;  do  they  seek  without  judgment,  and 
amongst  a  thousand  choose  out  the  most  proper 
for  their  purpose,  without  discretion  ?  And  in 
that  elegant  and  admirable  contexture  of  their 
buildings,  can  birds  rather  make  choice  of  a 
square  figure  than  a  round,  of  an  obtuse  than  of 
a  right  angle,  without  knowing  their  properties 
and  effects  ?  Do  thev  bring  water,  and  then 
clay,  without  knowing  that  the  hardness  of  the 
latter  grows  softer  by  being  wetted  ?  Do  they 
mat  their  palace  with  moss  or  down  without 
foreseeing  that  their  tender  young  will  lie  more 
safe  and  easy  ?  Do  they  secure  themselves  from 
the  wet  and  rainy  winds,  and  place  their  lodg 
ings  against  the  east,  without  knowing  the  dif 
ferent  qualities  of  the  winds,  and  considering 
that  one  is  more  wholesome  than  another  ? 
Why  does  the  spider  make  her  web  tighter  in 
one  place,  and  slacker  in  another ;  why  now 
make  one  sort  of  knot,  and  then  another,  if  she 
has  not  deliberation,  thought,  and  conclusion  ? 
We  sufficiently  discover  in  most 
of  their  works  how  much  animals  The  superiority 
excel  us,  and  how  unable  our  art  of  nature  to  art, 

.     .'  ,,r  an  inference 

is  to  imitate  them.     We  see,  ne-     which  Mon- 
vertheless,  in    our   rougher   per-     taigne  draws 
formances,  that  we  employ  all  our     *™  £» P™; 
faculties,  and   apply  the    utmost     of  the  beasts 

j  power   of   our   souls  ;    why  do  we      against  men. 

j  not  conclude  the  same  of  them  ? 

I  Why  should  we  attribute  to  I  know  not  what 

I  natural  and  servile  inclination  the  works  that 
excel  all  we  can  do  by  nature  and  art  ?  wherein, 
without  being  aware,  we  give  them  a  mighty 
advantage  over  us  in  making  nature,  with  ma 
ternal  gentleness  and  love,  accompany  and  lead 

j  them,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  to  all  the  actions 


4  Plutarch,  Apoth.  of  the  Laced. 

5  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  29. 
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and  commodities  of  their  life,  whilst  she  leaves 
us  to  chance  and  fortune,  and  to  seek  out  by  art 
the  things  that,  are  necessary  to  our  conserva 
tion,  at  the  same  time  denying  us  the  means  of 
being  able,  by  any  instruction  or  effort  of  un 
derstanding,  to  arrive  at  the  natural  sufficiency 
of  beasts;  so  that,  their  bruti-h  stupidity  sur 
passes,  in  all  conveniences,  all  that  our  divine 
intelligence  can  do.  Really,  at  this  rate,  we 
might  with  threat  reason  call  her  an  unjust  step 
mother  :  but  it  is  nothing  M>,  our  polity  is  not 
so  irregular  and  unformed. 

Nature  has  nui\er>ally  cared  for  all  her 
creatures,  and  there  is  not  one  she  has  not 
amply  furnished  with  all  means  nece-sary  for 
the  conservation  of  its  beiiiLT.  For  the  common 
complaints  I  hear  men  make'  (as  the  license  of 
their  opinions  one  while  lilts  them  up  above  the 
clouds,  and  then  a^ain  depresses  them  to  the 
antipodes),  that  we  are  the  only  animal  aban 
doned  naked  upon  the  bare  earth,  tied  and 
bound,  not  having  wherewithal  to  arm  and 
clothe  us  but  by  the  spoil  of  others  ;  whereas 
nature  has  covered  all  other  creatures  either 
with  shells,  husks,  bark,  hair,  wool,  prickles, 
leather,  down,  feathers,  scales,  or  silk,  accord 
ing  to  the  nece--ities  of  their  beinir  ;  has  armed 
them  with  talons,  teeth,  or  horns,  wherewith 
to  assault  and  defend,  and  has  herself  taught 
them  that  which  is  most  proper  for  them,  to 
swim,  to  run,  to  fly,  and  sin^,  whereas  man 
neither  knows  how'  to  walk,  speak,  eat,  or  do 
any  thing  but  weep,  without  teaching; 

Turn  porro  puer,  ut  s:vvis  projertus  ah  u 
Navita,  nudus  humijac-'t,  infans,  indign.is  muni 
Vitali  auxilio,  cum  primiim  in  lumims  or. is 
Nixibus  ex  alvo  matris  natura  profmht 
Vagituque  lo.-um  lu-ihn  complet;  ut  a-quum  cst, 
Cui  tantum  in  vita  rester  transire  mal  -rum. 
At  vari.r  crescmit  pecudes.  armenta,  irra'quc, 
Nee  crepitacula  eis  opus  esf,  nee  eiiiquam  adhibe 
Alma1  nutricis  blanda  afque  infracta  lotpie'a  ; 
Nee  varia.s  qua-runt  vestes  pro  tempi-re  e.i'li  ; 
Denique  nou  annis  onus  est,  non  ma-nUn:* 
Queis  sua  tutentur,  qu:uvlo  omnibus  omira  lar-e 
Tellus  ips;t  parit,  naturaque  daul.ila  rerum  :' 

"  Like  to  the  wretched  mariner,  when  toss'd 
Hy  raging  seas  upon  the  desert  coast, 
The  tentler  babe  lies  nak.  d  on  the  earth, 
Ot  all  supports  of  life  stript  by  his  birth  ; 
When  nature  first  presents  hi'm  to  the  day, 
Freed  from  the  cell  wherein  before  he  lavj 
He  fills  the  ambient  air  with  doleful  cries, 
Foretelling  thus  life's  future  miseries  ; 
But  beasts,  both  wild  and  tame,  greater  and  less, 
Do  of  themselves  in  strength  and  bulk  increase; 
They  need  no  rattle,  nor  the  broken  chat, 
By  which  the  nurse  first  teaches  boys  to  prate  ; 
They  look  not  out  for  different  robes  to  wear,' 
According  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  ; 
Anil  need  no  arms  nor  walls  thei'r  Roods  to  save 
Since  earth  and  liberal  nature  ever  have, 
And  will,  in  all  abundance,  still  produce 
All  things  whereof  they  can  have  need  or  use  :  " 

these  complaints  are  false  ;  there  is  in  the  polity 
of  the  world  a  greater  equality  and  more  uni 
form  relation.  Our  skins  are  as  sufficient  to 
defend  us  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather  as 


theirs  are  ;  witness  several  nations 
1  that  yet  know  not  the  use  of  Tlic  skin  of  " 
|  clothes.  Our  ancient  Gauls  were  "oofagfnJT' 
!  but  slenderly  clad,  any  more  than  weather. 
the  Irish,  our  neighbours,  though 
in  so  cold  a  climate  ;  but  we  may  better  judge  of 
this  by  ourselves  :  for  all  those  parts  that  we 
are  pleased  to  expose  to  the  air  arc  found  very 
able  to  endure  it :  the  face,  the  feet,  the  hands, 
the  arms,  the  head,  according  to  the  various 
habit  ;  if  then,1  be  a  tender  part  about  us,  and 
that  would  seem  to  be  in  danger  from  cold,  it 
should  be  the  stomach  where  the  digestion  is  ; 
and  yet  our  forefathers  were  there  always  open, 
and  our  ladies,  as  tender  and  delicate  as  they 
art',  LTO  sometimes  half-bare  a-;  lo\v  a;  the  navel. 
Neither  is  the  binding  or  swathing  of  infants 
anv  more  nece>-:irv  ;  and  the  La- 


Miionian  mothers  brought  up      'llp  *'vritlimK 
theirs    in    all  liberty  of   motion  of     ncct/s'sary. 
members,  without  any  ligature  at 
all."     Our  crying  is  common   with   the  greatest 
part   of  other   animals,  and    there    are    but  few 
creatures   that,   art.'    not   observed  to  ^roan,  and 
bemoan  themselves  a  IOIILT  time  after  the\  come 
into  the  world  ;   forasmuch  as  it  is  a  behaviour 
suitable   to   the    weakness     wherein    they    find 
themselves.      A<  to  the  custom  of  eating,  it  is  in 
u<,  as  in  them,  natural,  and  without  instruction  ; 


Sehtit  enim  vim  quisque  stiam  quam  possit  abuti  ;? 

'very  r 
•',  he, 


. 

•' 


soon  finds  his  natural  for 
ictter  may  employ,  or  wo 


\Vho  doubts  but  an  infant,  arrived  to  the  strength 
ot  feeding  himself,  may  makeshift  to  find  some 
thing  to  eat.  And  the  earth  produces  and  offers 
him  wherewithal  to  supply  his  necessity,  with 
out  other  culture  and  artifice  ;  and  if  not  at  all 
times,  no  more  does  she  do  it  to  beasts,  witness 
the  provision  we  see  ants  and  other  creatures 
hoard  up  against  the  dead  seasons  of  the  your. 
The  late  discovered  nations,  so  abundantly'  fur 
nished  with  natural  meat  and  drink,  without 
care, or  without  cookery,  may  give  us  to  under- 
-tand  that  bread  is  not  our  only  food,  and  that, 
without  tillage,  our  mother  nature  has  provided 
us  sufficiently  of  all  we  stand  in  need  of:  nay, 
it  appears  more  fully  and  plentifully  than  she 
does  at  present,  now  that  we  have  added  our 
own  industry : 

Et  telhis  nitidas  fniges,  vinetaque  Ifeta 
Sponte  sua  primum  mortalibus  ipsa  creavit ; 
Ipsa  dedit  dulccs  ftctus,  et  pabula  lieta  ; 
Qiue  mine  vix  nostro  grandescunt  auctalabore, 
Conterimusque  boves,  et  vires  agricolarum  :'• 

"  The  earth  did  first  spontaneously  afford 

Choice  fruits  and  wines  to  furnis'h  out  the  board  ; 
With  herbs  and  rlow'rs  unsown  in  verdant  fields, 
But  scarce  by  art  so  Rood  a  harvest  yields  ; 
Though  men  .ind  oxen  mutually  have  strove, 
With  all  their  utmost  force,  the  soil  t'  improve  :  " 

the  debauchery  and    irregularity  of  our  appe- 


1  Lucret.  v.  223. 

2  Plutarch,  Life  of  Lyc'.irgus. 
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tites  outstrips  all  the  inventions  we  can  contrive 
to  satisfy  it. 

As  to  arms,  we  have  more  natural  ones  than 

most  other  animals,  more  various 
arms  of  men.  motions  of  limbs,  and  naturally 

and  without  lesson  extract  more 
service  from  them.     Those  that  are  trained  to 
fight  naked  are  seen  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  like  hazards  that  we  do.     If  some  beasts 
surpass  us  in  this  advantage,  we  surpass  many  | 
others.  And  the  industry  of  fortifying  the  body,  ! 
and  covering  it  by  acquired  means,  we  have  by 
instinct  and  natural  precept.     That  it  is  so,  the  j 

elephant  shows,  who  sharpens  and 
^elephant's  ^  the  ^  he  ^^  uge  Q{. 

in  war  (for  he  has  particular  ones  j 
for  that   service,  which  he   spares,  and  never  , 
employs  them  at  all  to  any  other  use) ;  when  j 
bulls  go  to  fight,  they  toss  and  throw  the  dust  i 
about  them  ;  boars  whet  their  tusks ;  and  the  J 
ichneumon,  when  he  is  about  to  engage  with 
the  crocodile,  fortifies  his  body,  and  covers  and 
crusts  it  all  over  with  close-wrought  and  well- 
tempered  slime,  as  with  a  cuirass.     Why  shall 
we  not  say  that  it  is  also  natural  for  us  to  arm 
ourselves  \vith  wood  and  iron  ? 

As  to  speech,  it  is  certain  that  if  it  be  not 

natural  it  is  not  necessary.     Ne- 
atu-     vertheless  I  believe  that  a  child 
ral  to  man.          which   had   been  brought  up  in 

an  absolute  solitude,  remote  from  j 
all  society  of  men  (which  would  be  an  experi-  • 
ment  very   hard   to  make),  would   have  some 
kind  of  speech  to  express  his  meaning  by.    And 
'tis  not  to  be  supposed  that  nature  should  have 
denied  that  to  us  which  she  has  given  to  several 
other   animals :     for   what   is    this   faculty  we 
observe   in    them,    of    complaining,   rejoicing, 
calling  to  one  another  for  succour,  and  inviting 
each  other  to  love,  which    they  do   with    the 

voice,  other  than  speech  ?  And 
The  beasts  why  should  they  not  speak  to 

of  theirown!86     one  another  ?     They  speak  to  us, 

and  we  to  them.  In  how  many 
several  sorts  of  ways  do  we  speak  to  our  dogs, 
and  they  answer  us  ?  We  converse  with  them 
in  another  sort  of  language,  and  use  other  ap 
pellations,  than  we  do  with  birds,  hogs,  oxen, 
horses,  and  alter  the  idiom  according  to  the  kind. 

Cosi  per  entro  loro  schiera  hruna 

S'  ammusa  1'  una  con  1'  altra  formica, 

Forse  a  spiar  lor  via  et  lor  fortuna.1 

Thus  from  one  swarm  of  ants  some  sally  out, 
To  spy  another's  stock  or  mark  its  rout." 

Lactantius2  seems  to  attribute  to  beasts  not  only 
speech,  but  laughter  also.  And 
e^te"  *he  difference  of  language  which 
is  seen  amongst  us,  according  to 
the  difference  of  countries,  is  also  observed  in 
animals  of  the  same  kind.  Aristotle,3  in  proof 


1  Dante,  Purgat.  xxvi.  34. 

2  Instil.  Divin.  iii.  40. 

3  Hist,  of  Animals,  iv.  9. 


of  this,  instances  the  various  calls  of  partridges, 
according  to  the  situation  of  places  : 

Variseque  yolucres 

Long£  alias  alio  jaciunt  in  tempore  voces  .... 
Et  partim  mutant  cum  tempestatibus  una 
Raucisonos  cantus.4 

"  And  various  birds  do  from  their  warbling  throats, 
At  various  times,  utter  quite  different  notes, 
And  some  their  hoarse  songs  with  the  seasons  change." 

But  it  is  yet  to  be  known  what  language  this 
child  would  speak  ;  and   of  that  what  is  said 
by  guess  has  no  great  appearance.     If  a  man 
will  allege   to  me,  in  opposition 
to   this   opinion,  that  those  who     Why  those  who 
are  naturally  deaf  speak  not,  I     %™*£ 
answer  that  tins  is  not  only  be 
cause  they  could  not  receive  the  instruction  of 
speaking  by  ear,  but  rather  because  the  sense 
of  hearing,  of  which  they  are  deprived,  relates 
to  that  of  speaking,  and  that  these  hold  together 
by  a  natural  and  inseparable  tie,  in  such  man 
ner  that  what  we  speak  we  must  first  speak  to 
ourselves  within,  and  make  it  sound  in  our  own 
ears,  before  we  can  utter  it  to  others. 

All  this  I  have  said  to  prove  the  resemblance 
there  is  in  human  things,  and  to  bring  us  back 
and  join  us  to  the  crowd.  We  are  neither 
above  nor  below  the  rest.  All  that  is  under 
heaven,  says  the  sage,  runs  one  law  and  one 
fortune  : 

Indupedita  suis  fatalibus  omnia  vinclis.5 

"  All  things  remain 
Bound  and  entangled  iu  one  fatal  chain." 

There  is,  indeed,  some  difference, — there  are 
several  orders  and  degrees  ;  but  it  is  under  the 
aspect  of  one  and  die  same  nature  : 

Res  ....  quseque  sue  ritu  procedit ;  et  omnes 
Fttdere  naturae  certo  discrimina  servant.6 

"  All  things  by  their  own  rites  proceed,  and  draw 
Towards  their  ends,  by  nature's  certain  law." 

Man  must  be  compelled  and  restrained  within 
the  bounds  of  this  polity.  Miserable  creature  ! 
he  is  not  in  a  condition  really  to  step  over  the 
rail.  He  is  fettered  and  circumscribed,  he  is 
subjected  to  the  same  necessity  that  the  other 
creatures  of  his  rank  and  order  are,  and  of  a 
very  mean  condition,  without  any  prerogative 
or  true  and  real  pre-eminence.  That  which  he 
attributes  to  himself,  by  vain  fancy  and  opinion, 
has  neither  body  nor  taste.  And  if  it  be  so, 
that  he  only,  of  all  the  animals,  has  this  liberty 
of  imagination  and  irregularity  of  thoughts, 
representing  to  him  that  which  is,  that  which 
is  not,  and  that  he  would  have,  the  false  and 
the  true,  'tis  an  advantage  dearly  bought,  and 
of  which  he  has  very  little  reason  to  be  proud  ; 
for  thence  springs  the  principal  and  original 
fountain  of  all  the  evils  that  befal  him,  —sin, 


Lucret.  v.  10/7,  1080,  1032,  1083. 
Id.  t6.  874. 
Id.  ib.  921. 
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sickness,  irresolution,  affliction,  despair.  I  say, 
then,  to  return  to  my  subject,  that 
well  there  is  no  appearance  to  induce 

mankind.  a  man  to  believe  that  beasts 
should,  by  a  natural  and  forced 
inclination,  do  the  same  tilings  that  we  do  by 
our  choice  and  industry.  We  ought  from  like 
effects  to  conclude  like  faculties,  and  from 
greater  effects  greater  faculties  ;  and  conse 
quently  confess  that  the  same  reasoning,  and 
the  same  ways  by  which  we  operate,  are  com 
mon  with  them,  or  that  they  have  others  that 
are  better.  Why  should  we  imagine  this  na 
tural  constraint  in  them,  who  experience;  no 
such  effect  in  ourselves  .'  added  that  it  is  more 
honourable  to  be  guided  and  obliged  to  act 
regularly  by  a  natural  and  inevitable  con 
dition,  and  nearer  allied  to  the  divinity,  than 
to  act  regularly  by  a  temerarious  and  fortuitous 
liberty,  and  more  safe  to  entrust  the  reins  of 
our  conduct  in  the  hands  of  nature  than  our 
own.  The  vanity  of  our  presumption  makes 
us  prefer  rather  to  owe  our  sufficiency  to  our 
own  exertions  than  to  her  bounty,  and  to  enrich 
the  other  animals  with  natural  goods,  and  ab 
jure  them  in  their  favour,  in  order  to  honour 
and  ennoble  ourselves  with  troods  acquired, 
very  foolishly  in  my  opinion  ;  for  I  should  as 
much  value  parts  and  virtues  naturally  and 
purely  my  own  as  those  1  had  be^'jed  and 
obtained  from  education.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  obtain  a  nobler  reputation  than  to  be 
favoured  of  (iod  and  nature. 

For  instance,  take  the  fox,  the  people  of 
Thrace  make  use  of  when  they  wish  to  pass 
over  the  ice  of  some  fro/en  river,  and  turn  him 
out  before  them  to  that  purpose  ;  when  we  see 
him  lay  his  ear  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
down  to  the  ice,  to  listen  if  from  a  more  remote 
or  nearer  distance  he  can  hear  the  noise  of  the 
waters'  current,  and,  according  as  he  rinds  by 
that  the  ice  to  be  of  a  less  or  greater  thickness, 
to  retire  or  advance,1 — have  we  not  reason  to 
believe  thence  that  the  same  rational  thoughts 
passed  through  his  head  that  we  should  have 
upon  the  like  occasions  ;  and  that  it  is  a  ratio 
cination  and  consequence,  drawn  from  natural 
sense,  that  that  which  makes  a  noise  runs,  that 
which  runs  is  not  frozen,  what  is  not  frozen  is 
liquid,  and  that  which  is  liquid  yields  to  im 
pression  ?  For  to  attribute  this  to  a  mere 
quickness  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  without  rea 
son  and  consequence,  is  a  chimajra  that  cannot 
enter  into  the  imagination.  We  are  to  suppose 
the  same  of  the  many  sorts  of  subtleties  and 
inventions  with  which  beasts  secure  themselves 
from,  and  frustrate,  the  enterprizes  we  plot 
against  them. 

And  if  we  will    make  an    advantage  even 


of  this,  that  it  is  in  our  power  to 
seize  them,  to  employ  them  in  our  wpn  slaves  to 
service,  and  to  use  them  at  our  wciTarthY*8 
pleasure,  'tis  still  but  the  same  brutes  are. 
advantage  we  have  over  one 
another.  We  have  our  slaves  upon  these 
terms :  the  Climacidae,  were  they  not  women 
in  Syria  who,  squat  on  all  fours,"  served  for  a 
ladder  or  footstool,  by  which  the  ladies  mounted 
their  coaches  ?  And  the  greatest  part  of  free 
persons  surrender,  for  very  trivial  conveniences, 
their  life  and  being  into  the  power  of  another. 
The  wives  and  concubines  of  the  Thracians 
contended  who  should  be  chosen  to  be  slain 
upon  their  husband's  tomb.3  Have  tyrants 
ever  failed  of  finding  men  enough  vowed  to 
their  devotion  .'  some  of  them  moreover  adding 
this  necessity,  of  accompanying  them  in  death 
as  well  as  life .'  Whole  armies  have  bound 
themselves  after  this  manner  to  their  captains.4 
!  The  form  of  the  oath  in  the  rude  school  of 
|  gladiators  was  in  these  words  :  u  We  swear  to 
sutler  ourselves  to  be  chained,  burnt,  wounded, 
and  killed  with  the  sword,  and  to  endure  all 
that  true  gladiators  sutler  from  their  master, 
religiously  engaging  both  body  and  soul  in 
his  >ervice  :''5 

I 're  mourn,  si  vis,  flamma  caput,  et  p<-tr.  fcrro 
Corpus,  ct  inturto  vcrbere  tergu  htx-a.- 

"  Wound  me  with  steel,  or  burn  my  head  with  fire, 
Or  scourge  my  shoulders  with  \vell-t\wsted  \\ire." 

This  was  an  obligation  indeed,  and  yet  there, 
in  one  year,  ten  thousand  entered  into  it,  to 
their  destruction.  When  the  Scythians  interred 
their  king  they  strangled  upon 
his  body  the  ino-t  beloved  of  his  obsequies  of 
concubines,  his  cup-bearer,  the  king».Cyt 
master  of  his  horse,  his  chamber 
lain,  the  usher  of  his  chamber,  and  his  cook. 
And  upon  the  anniversary  thereof  they  killed 
fifty  horses,  mounted  by  fifty  pages,  that  they 
had  impaled  all  up  the  spine  of  the  back  to 
the  throat,  and  there  left  them  fixed  in  triumph 
about  his  tomb.7  The  men  that  serve  us  do  it 
cheaper,  and  for  a  less  careful  and  favourable 
usa^e  than  what  we  treat  our  hawks,  horses, 
and  dogs  withal.  To  what  solicitude  do  we 
•  not  submit  for  the  convenience  of  these  ?  I  do 
not  think  that  servants  of  the  most  abject  con 
dition  would  willingly  do  that  for  their  masters 
that  princes  think  it  an  honour  to  do  for  their 
i  beasts.  Diogenes  seeing  his  relations  solicitous 
to  redeem  him  from  servitude :  "  They  are 
:  fools/'  said  he  ;  "  'tis  he  that  keeps  and  noti- 
|  rishes  me  that  in  reality  serves  me.''8  And  they 
.  who  entertain  beasts  ought  rather  to  be  said  to 
serve  them,  than  to  be  served  by  them.  And 
i  withal  in  this  these  have  something  more  gene- 


1   Plutarch,  on  the  Craftiness  of  Animals. 

3   Id.  How  to  distinguish  a  Flatterer  from  a  Friend. 

3  Herod,  v.  5.     Pomponius  Mela,  ii.  2. 

4  Ctf  sar,  d*  Bell.  Gull.  iii.  22. 


5  Pctron.  Sat.  c.  11 ; 

6  Tib.  i.  9.  2i. 

"   Herod,  iv.  ;i. 
8  Laertius,  in  vita. 
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rous,  in  that  one  lion  never  submitted  to  another 
lion,  nor  one  horse  to  another,  for  want  of 
courage.  As  we  go  to  the  chase  of  beasts,  so 
do  tigers  and  lions  to  the  chase  of  men,  and  do 
the  same  execution  upon  one  another  ;  dogs 
upon  hares,  pikes  upon  tench,  swallows  upon 
grass-hoppers,  and  sparrow-hawks  upon  black 
birds  and  larks  : 

Serpente  ciconia  pullos 

Nutrit,  et  inventa  per  devia  rura  lacerta  .... 
Et  leporem  aut  capream  famulse  Jovis  et  generosse 
In  saltu  venautur  aves.1 

"  The  stork  with  snakes  and  lizards  from  the  wood 
And  pathless  wilds  supports  her  callow  brood, 
While  Jove's  own  eagle,  bird  of  noble  blood, 
Scours  the  wide  country  for  undaunted  food  ; 
Sweeps  the  swift  hare  or  swifter  fawn  away, 
And  feeds  her  nestlings  with  the  generous  prey." 

We  divide  the  quarry,  as  well  as  the  pains 
and  labour  of  the  chase,  with  our  hawks  and 
hounds.  And  about  Amphipolis,  in  Thrace, 
the  hawkers  and  wild  falcons  equally  divide 
the  prey  in  the  half.2  As  also  along  the  lake 
Mseotis,  if  the  fisherman  does  not  honestly 
leave  the  wolves  an  equal  share  of  what  he  lias 
caught,  they  presently  go  and  tear  his  nets  in 
pieces.  And  as  we  have  a  way  of  sporting 
that  is  carried  on  more  by  subtlety  than  force, 
as  springing  hares,  and  angling  with  line  and 
hook,  there  is  also  the  like  amongst  other  ani 
mals.  Aristotle  says3  that  the  cuttle-fish  casts 
a  gat  out  of  her  throat  as  long  as  a  line,  which 
she  extends  and  draws  back  at  pleasure  ;  and 
as  she  perceives  some  little  fish  approach  her 
she  lets  it  nibble  upon  the  end  of  this  gut, 
lying  herself  concealed  in  the  sand  or  mud, 
and  by  little  and  little  draws  it  in,  till  the  little 
fish  is  so  near  her  that  at  one  spring  she  may 
catch  it. 

As  to  strength,  there  is  no  creature  in  the 
world  exposed  to  so  many  injuries 
The  strength  as  man.  We  need  not  a  whale, 
to"  K  of  fer  '  an  elephant,  or  a  crocodile,  nor 
animals.  any  such-like  animals,  of  which 

one  alone  is  sufficient  to  dispatch 
a  great  number  of  men,  to  do  our  business  ; 
lice  are  sufficient  to  vacate  Sylla's  dictatorship  ;4 
and  the  heart  and  life  of  a  great  and  triumphant 
emperor  is  the  breakfast  of  a  little  contemptible 
worm  ! 

Why  should  we  say  that  it  is  only  for  man, 
by  knowledge  built  up  by  art  and  meditation, 
to  distinguish  the  things  useful  for  his  being, 
and  proper  for  the  cure  of  his  diseases,  and 
those  which  are  not  5  to  know  the  virtues  of 

rhubarb   and    polypody.     When 

Beasts  distin-  ,,  r     -^v,    J  ,.          , 

guish  what  may  we  see  the  goats  of  Candia,  when 
be  of  use  to  wounded  with  an  arrow,  among 

heir         a.  million    of    Plants    choose   OUt 
dittany  for  their  cure  ;    and  the 


1  Juvenal,  Sat.  14. 

2  Pliny,  x.  8. 

3  Plutarch,  on  the  Craftiness  of  Animals. 

4  Sylla  died  of  the  morbus  pediculosus  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

5  Plutarch,  ut  supi-a, 


tortoise,  when  she  has  eaten  a  viper,  imme 
diately  go  out  to  look  for  origanum  to  purge 
her  ;  the  dragon  to  rub  and  clear  his  eyes  with 
fennel ;  the  storks  to  give  themselves  clysters 
of  sea-water ;  the  elephants  to  draw  not  only 
out  of  their  own  bodies,  and  those  of  their 
companions,  but  out  of  the  bodies  of  their 
masters  too  (witness  the  elephant  of  King  Po- 
rus,5  whom  Alexander  defeated),  the  darts  and 
javelins  thrown  at  them  in  battle,  and  that  so 
dexterously  that  we  ourselves  could  not  do  it 
with  so  little  pain  to  the  patient ; — why  do  we 
not  say  here  also  that  this  is  knowledge  and 
reason  ?  For  to  allege,  to  their  disparage 
ment,  that  'tis  by  the  sole  instruction  and  dic 
tate  of  nature  that  they  know  all  this,  is  not 
to  take  from  them  the  dignity  of  knowledge 
and  reason,  but  with  greater  force  to  attribute 
it  to  them  than  to  us,  for  the  honour  of  so 
infallible  a  mistress.  Chrysippus,6  though  in 
other  things  as  scornful  a  judge  of  the  condition 
of  animals  as  any  other  philosopher  whatever, 
considering  the  motions  of  a  dog,  who  coming 
to  a  place  where  three  ways  met,  eitiier  to 
hunt  after  his  master  he  has  lost,  or  in  pursuit 
of  some  game  that  flies  before  him,  goes  snuff 
ing  first  in  one  of  the  ways,  and  then  in  another, 
and,  after  having  made  himself  sure  of  two, 
without  finding  the  trace  of  what  he  seeks, 
dashes  into  the  third  without  examination,  is 
forced  to  confess  that  this  reasoning  is  in  the 
dog  :  "  I  have  traced  my  master  to  this  place  ; 
he  must  of  necessity  be  gone  one  of  these  three 
ways ;  he  is  not  gone  this  way  nor  that,  he 
must  then  infallibly  be  gone  this  other ;"  and 
that  assuring  himself  by  this  conclusion,  he 
makes  no  use  of  his  nose  in  the  third  way,  nor 
ever  lays  it  to  the  ground,  but  suffers  himself 
to  be  carried  on  there  by  the  force  of  reason. 
This  sally,  purely  logical,  and  this  use  of  pro 
positions  divided  and  conjoined,  and  the  right 
enumeration  of  parts,  is  it  not  every  whit  as 
good  that  the  dog  knows  all  this  of  himself  as 
well  as  from  Trapezuntius  ?7 

Animals  are  not  incapable,  however,  of  being 
instructed  after  our  method.     We 
teach    blackbirds,    ravens,    pies.     Animals  capa- 
and  parrots,  to  speak  ;   and   the     instructed^ 
facility  wherewith  we    see    they 
lend  us  their  voices,  and  render 'both  them  and 
their  breath  so  supple  and  pliant,  to  be  formed 
I  and  confined  within  a  certain  number  of  letters 
and   syllables,  does   evince  that  they  have  a 
reason   within,  which   renders  them  so  docile 
and  willing   to   learn.     Everybody,  I  believe, 
is  glutted  with  the  several  sorts  of  tricks  that 
tumblers  teach  their  dogs ;  the  dances,  where 
they  do  not  miss  any  one  cadence  of  the  sound 
they  hear  •    the   several  various   motions   and 


fi  Sextus  Empiric.  Pyrrh.  Hypothyp.  i.  14. 

"  George  Trapezuntius,  a  learned  Greek,  who,  flying  from 
the  East,  and  taking  refuge  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  colleges  at  Rome,  where  he  greatly  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  letters. 
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leaps  they  make  them  perform  by  the  command 
of  a  word.  But  I  observe  this  effect  with  the  ! 
greatest  admiration,  which  nevertheless  is  very 
common,  in  the  dogs  that  lead  the  blind,  both 
in  the  country  and  in  cities  :  I  have  taken  ! 
notice  how  thev  stop  at  certain  doors,  where 
they  an>  wont  to  receive  alms;  how  they  avoid 
the  encounter  of  coaches  and  carts,  e\en  there 
where  they  have  sufficient  room  to  pass ;  I 
have  seen  them,  by  tin;  trench  of  a  town,  tor- 
sake  a  plain  and  even  path  and  take  a  worse, 
only  to  keep  their  masters  further  from  the 
ditch;  —  how  could  a  man  have  made  this  dog 
understand  that  it  was  his  ollice  to  look  to  his 
ma>ter'>  safety  only,  and  to  de-pise  his  own 
conveniency  to  serve  him  .'  And  how  had  he 
tlie  knowledge  that  a  way  was  wide  enough 
for  him  that  was  not  so  for  a  blind  man  .'  ('an 
all  this  be  apprehended  without  ratiocination  .' 

I  must  not  omit  what  Plutarch  say-'  he  -aw 
of  a  dog  at  Home  with  the  Emperor  Vespasian, 
the  father,  at  the  theatre  of  Marcellus.  This 
dog  served  a  player,  that  played  a  farce  of 
several  parts  and  per.-onage.-,  and  had  therein 
his  part.  He  had,  amongst  other  thing-,  to 
counterfeit  himself  for  some  time  dead,  by  rea-on 
of  a  certain  drug  he  was  supposed  to  eat.  After 
he  had  swallowed  a  piece  of  bread,  which  pa--ed 
for  the  drug,  he  began  at'lcr  a\\hile  to  tremble 
and  -tagger,  a-  it'  he  was  taken  giddy  :  at  la-t, 
stretching  himself  out  -till',  as  it'  dead,  he  -uf- 
fered  himself  to  be  drawn  and  dragged  from  I 
place  to  pla.'C,  as  it  was  his  part  to  do;  and 
afterward,  when  he  knew  it  to  be  time,  he 
began  first  gently  to  stir,  as  if  awaking  out  of 
a  profound  sleep,  and  lifting  up  his  head  looked 
about  him  after  such  a  manner  as  astonished 
all  the  spectators. 

The  oxen  that  served  in  the  royal  gardens  of 
Susa,  to  water  them,  and  turn  certain  great  ; 
wheels  to  draw  water  for  that  purpose,  to  which 
buckets  were  fastened  (such  as  there  are  many 
in  Langucdoc),  being  ordered  every  one  to 
draw  a  hundred  turns  a  day,  they  were  -o 
accustomed  to  this  number  that  it  was  impos 
sible  by  any  force  to  make  them  draw  one  turn 
more  ;  but,  their  task  being  performed,  they 
would  suddenly  stop  and  stand  still.-  We  are 
almost  men  before  we  can  count  a  hundred,  and 
have  lately  discovered  nations  that  have  no 
knowledge  of  numbers  at  all. 

There  is  more  understanding  required  in  the 
teaching  of  others  than  in  being  taught.  JVovv, 
setting  aside  what  Democritus  held3  and  proved, 
"  That  most  of  the  arts  we  have  were  taught 
us  by  other  animals,"  as  by  the  spider  to  weave 
and  sew ;  by  the  swallow  to  build ;  by  the 
swan  and  nightingale  music  ;  and  by  several 
animals  to  make  medicines  : — Aristotle  is  of 
opinion4  "  That  the  nightingales  teach  their 


1  Plutarch,  on  the  Craftiness  (if  Animals. 

-  III.  »&. 
•hi.  if,. 

*  I.I.  ift. 


young  ones  to  sing,  and  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  care  in  it ;"  whence  it  happens  that 
those  we  bring  up  in  cages,  and  which  have 
not  had  the  time  to  learn  of  their  parents, 
want  much  of  the  grace  of  their  singing  :  we 
may  judge  by  this  that  they  improve  by  dis 
cipline  and  studs'  ;  and,  even  amongst  the 
wild,  it  is  not  all  and  every  one  alike — every  i 
one  has  learnt  to  do  better  or  worse,  according  ; 
to  their  capacity.  And  so  jealous  are  they  one 
of  another,  whilst  learning,  that  they  contend 
with  emulation,  and  by  so  vigorous  a  conten 
tion  that  sometimes  the  vanquished  fall  dead 
upon  the  place,  the  breath  rather  failing  than 
the  voice.  The  younger  ruminate  pen-ively 
and  begin  to  mutter  some  broken  notes  ;  the 
disciple  li-ten-  to  the  master's  le— on,  and  gives 
the  be-t  account  he  is  able  ;  they  are  silent  by 
turns  ;  one  may  hear  faults  corrected  and  observe 
some  reprehensions  of  the  teacher.  "  I  have 
formerly  seen,"  -ays  Arrian/'  '•  an  elephant 
having  a  cymbal  hung  at  each 
leg,  and  another  fa-temd  to  his  Klephimts 

trunk,  at  the  sound  of  which   all  c/mbals. 

the    others    danced    round    about 
him,  rising  ami   bending   at    certain    cadences, 
as   they  were   guided    by  the    instrument  ;   and 
'twas    delightful    to   hear   this    harmony."      In 
the    spectacles   of    Home    there  were   ordinarily 
seen    elephants    taught    to    move 
and   dance    to   the   -ound   of   the  Elephants 

•  ,          -  taupht  to 

v<  ice,  dances  wherein  were  seve-  durW. 

ral    changrs    nnd    cadences   very 
hard   to  learn. fi      And  some    have    been    known 
so  intent  upon  their  lesson  as  privately  to  prac 
tice   it   by    themselves,  that   they   might   not   be 
chidden  nor  luaten  by  their  ma-ters. 

But  thi  -  other  story  of  the  pie,  of  which  we 
have  Plutarch  himself  for  a  warrant,'  is  \ery 
strange.  She  lived  in  a  barber's 
shop  at  Home,  and  did  wonders  jTma^efa'^ 
in  imitating  with  her  voice  what-  ii.jme. 
ever  -he  heard.  It  happened  one 
day  that  certain  trumpeters  stood  a  good  while 
sounding  before  the  shop.  After  that,  and  all 
the  next  day,  the  pie  was  pensive,  dumb,  and 
melancholic  ;  which  every  body  wondered  at, 
and  thought  the  noise  of  the  trumpets  had  so 
stupitied  and  astonished  her  that  her  voice  was 
gone  with  her  hearing.  But  they  found  at  last 
that  it  was  a  profound"  meditation  and  a  retiring 
into  herself,  her  thoughts  exercising  and  pre 
paring  her  voice  to  imitate  the  sound  of  those 
trumpets,  so  that  the  first  voice  she  uttered  v\as 
perfectly  to  imitate  their  strains,  stops,  am! 
changes";  having  by  this  new  lesson  quitted  and 
taken  in  disdain  all  she  had  learned  before. 

I  will  not  omit  this  other  example  of  a  dog, 
also,  which  the  same  Plutarch  (1  am  sadly  con 
founding  all  order,  but  I  do  not  propose  arrange- 


'    Pliny,  \at.  Hist.  x.  29- 
«  Hist.  Indie,  c.  14. 
•    Plutarch,   on    the    Cm/tint  ss    «f  At 
the  five  follow  in:,  ii. stances  an:  taken. 
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ment  here  any  more  than  elsewhere  throughout 
my  book)  which  Plutarch  says  he 
The  cunning  saw  on  board  a  ship.  This  dog 
the'oli'outofa  being  puzzled  how  to  get  the  oil 
jar.  that  was  in  the  bottom  of  a  jar, 

which  he  could  not  reach  with 
his  tongue  by  reason  of  the  narrow  mouth  of 
the  vessel,  went  and  fetched  stones  and  let  them 
fall  into  the  jar  till  he  made  the  oil  rise  so  high 
that  he  could  reach  it.  What  is  this  but  an 
effect  of  a  very  subtle  capacity  ?  'Tis  said  that 
the  ravens  of  Barbary  do  the  same,  when  the 
water  they  would  drink  is  too  low.  This  action 
is  somewhat  akin  to  what  Juba,  a  king  of  their 
The  subtlety  of  nation,  relates  of  the  elephants  : 
elephants  to  "  That  when,  by  the  craft  of  the 
disengage  one  hunter,  one  of  them  is  trapped  in 

anotner.  ,    •         i  *.  IP 

certain  deep  pits  prepared  for 
them,  and  covered  over  with  brush  to  deceive 
them,  all  the  rest,  in  great  diligence,  bring  a 
great  many  stones  and  logs  of  wood  to  raise  the 
bottom  so  that  he  may  get  out."  But  this 
animal,  in  several  other  effects,  comes  so  near  to 
human  capacity  that,  should  I  particularly  re 
late  all  that  experience  hath  delivered  to  us,  I 
should  easily  have  what  I  usually  maintain 
granted :  namely,  that  there  is  more  difference 
betwixt  such  and  such  a  man  than  betwixt 
such  a  beast  and  such  a  man.  The  keeper  of 
an  elephant  in  a  private  house  of  Syria  robbed 
him  every  meal  of  the  half  of  his  allowance. 
One  day  his  master  would  himself  feed  him,  and 
An  elephant  poured  the  full  measure  of  barley 
discovers  the  he  had  ordered  for  his  allowance 

"  illt0    I)Js    man£er  5    at    which    the 

elephant,  casting  an  angry  look 
at  his  keeper,  with  his  trunk  separated  the  one- 
half  from  the  other,  and  thrust  it  aside,  by  that 
declaring  the  wrong  was  done  him.  And  an 
other,  having  a  keeper  that  mixed  stones  with 
his  corn  to  make  up  the  measure,  came  to  the 
pot  where  he  was  boiling  meat  for  his  own  din 
ner,  and  filled  it  with  ashes.  These  are  parti 
cular  effects  :  but  that  which  all  the  world  has 
seen,  and  all  the  world  knows,  that  in  all  the 
armies  of  the  Levant  one  of  the  greatest  force 
consisted  in  elephants,  with  whom  they  did, 
without  comparison,  much  greater  execution 
than  we  now  do  with  our  artillery ;  which 
takes,  pretty  nearly,  their  place  in  a  day  of 
battle  (as  may  easily  be  supposed  by  such  as 
are  well  read  in  ancient  history)  ; 

Siquidem  Tyrio  servire  solebant 
Annibali,  et  noatris  ducibus,  regique  Molosso, 
Horum  Majorca,  et  dorso  ferre  cohortes, 
Partem  aliquam  belli,  et  euntem  in  preelia  turrini  :' 

"  The  sires  of  these  huge  animals  were  wont 
The  Carthaginian  Hannibal  to  mount  ; 
Our  leaders  also  did  these  beasts  bestride, 
And  mounted  thus  Pyrrhus  his  foes  defied  ; 
Nay,  more,  upon  their  backs  they  used  to  bear 
Castles  with  armed  cohorts  to  the  war." 
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They  must  necessarily  have  very  confidently 
;  relied  upon  the  fidelity  and  understanding  of 
these  beasts  when  they  entrusted  them  with  the 
vanguard  of  a  battle,  where  the  least  stop  they 
should  have  made,  by  reason  of  the  bulk  and 
heaviness  of  their  bodies,  and  the  least  fright 
that  should  have  made  them  face  about  upon 
their  own  people,  had  been  enough  to  spoil  all : 
and  there  are  but  few  examples  where  it  has 
happened  that  they  have  fallen  foul  upon  their 
own  troops,  whereas  we  ourselves  break  into 
our  own  battalions  and  rout  one  another.  They 
had  the  charge  not  of  one  simple  movement 
only,  but  of  many  several  things  to  be  performed 
in  the  battle  :  as  the  Spaniards  did  to  their  dogs 
in  their  new  conquest  of  the  Indies,2  to  whom 
they  gave  pay  and  allowed  them  a  share  in  the 
spoil ;  and  those  animals  shewed  as  much  dex 
terity  and  judgment  in  pursuing  the  victory  and 
stopping  the  pursuit ;  in  charging  and  retiring, 
as  occasion  required ;  and  in  distinguishing 
their  friends  from  their  enemies,  as  they  did 
ardour  and  fierceness. 

We  more  admire  and  value  things  that  are 
unusual  and  strange  than  those  of  ordinary 
observation.  I  had  not  else  so  long  insisted 
upon  these  examples  :  for  I  believe  whoever 
shall  strictly  observe  what  we  ordinarily  see  in 
those  animals  we  have  amongst  us  may  there 
find  as  wonderful  effects  as  those  we  seek  in 
remote  countries  and  ages.  'Tis  one  and  the 
same  nature  that  rolls  on  her  course,  and  who 
ever  has  sufficiently  considered  the  present  state 
of  things,  might  certainly  conclude  as  to  both 
the  future  and  the  past.  I  have  formerly  seen 
men,  brought  hither  by  sea  from  very  distant 
countries,  whose  language  not  being  understood 
by  us,  and  moreover  their  mien,  countenance, 
and  habit,  being  quite  differing  from  ours ; 
which  of  us  did  not  repute  them  savages  and 
brutes?  Who  did  not  attribute  it  to  stupidity 
and  want  of  common  sense  to  see  them  mate, 
ignorant  of  the  French  tongue,  ignorant  of  our 
!  salutations  and  cringes,  our  port  and  behaviour, 
]  from  which  all  human  nature  must  by  all  means 
j  take  its  pattern  and  example.  All'that  seems 
strange  to  us,  and  that  we  do  not  understand, 
:  we  condemn.  The  same  thing  happens  also  in 
!  the  judgments  we  make  of  beasts.  They  have 
j  several  conditions  like  to  ours  ;  from  those  we 
j  may,  by  comparison,  draw  some  conjecture : 
but  by  those  qualities  that  are  particular  to  them 
selves,  what  know  we  what  to  make  of  them  ? 
The  horses,  dogs,  oxen,  sheep,  birds,  and  most 
of  the  animals  that  live  amongst  us,  know  our 
voices,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  governed  by 
them  :  so  did  Crassus's  lamprey,3  and  came  when 
he  called  it ;  as  also  do  the  eels  that  are  found 
in  the  Lake  Arethusa ;  and  I  have  seen  several 
ponds  where  the  fishes  come  to  eat  at  a  certain 
call  of  those  who  use  to  feed  them. 


1  Juvenal,  xii.  107. 

2  Some   of    the    ancient   nations    did   the    same. 


Pliny, 


Natur.    Ilistor.    viii.    10.      (Elian,     Var.  Ilistor.    xiv.    46. 
3   Plutarch,  ut  supra. 
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Remarkable 

instance  of  a 
sort  of  con 
ference  betwixt 
ants. 


Nomen  habent,  ct  ad  magistri 
Vocem  quisque  sui  venit  citatus  :' 
"  They  every  one  have  names,  and  one  and  all 
Straightway  appear  at  their  own  master's  call  :" 

we  may  judge  of  that.  We  may  also  say  that 
the  elephants  have  some  participation  of  reli- 
Whcther  ele-  KioiV  h™*™"^  *»  after  ^^ 

phants  have         washings  and  punncatious  they 

any  sentiments  ar(»  observed  to  lift  up  their  trunk 
of  religion.  jj^  anus,  and,  fixing  their  eyes 

towards  the  ri-ing  of  the  sun,  continue  long  in 
meditation  and  contemplation,  at  certain  hours  ; 
of  the  days,  of  their  o\\n  motion,  without  in 
struction  or  j)recej)t.  Hut  because  \ve  do  not  '. 
see  any  such  signs  in  other  animals,  we  cannot 
for  that  conclude  that  they  are  without  religion, 
nor  make  any  judgment  of  what  is  concealed 
from  us.  As  we  discern  something  in  this  action 
which  the  philosopher  Cleanthes  took  notice  of/1 
because  it  something  resembles  our  own.  He 
saw,  he  SIY-,  "  Ants  go  from  their 
ant-hill,  carr\  ing  the  dead  body 
of  an  ant  towards  another  ant-hill,  ' 
whence  se\eral  other  ants  came  ! 
out  to  meet  them,  as  it'  to  speak 
witli  them  ;  where,  after  having  been  a  while 
together,  the  last  returned  to  consult,  you  may 
suppose,  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  -o  made 
two  or  three  journeys,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
of  capitulation.  In  the  conclusion,  the  la>t 
comers  brought  the  tir>t  a  worm  out  of  their 
burrow,  as  it.  were  for  the  ransom  of  the  de 
funct,  which  the  first  laid  upon  their  backs  and 
carried  home,  leaving  the  dead  body  to  the 
others."  This  was  the  interpretation  that  Cle 
anthes  gave  of  this  transaction,  giving  us  by 
that  to  understand  that,  those  creatures  that 
have  no  voice  are  not,  nevertheless,  without 
intercourse  and  mutual  communication,  whereof 
'tis  through  our  own  detect  that  we  do  not  par 
ticipate  ;  and  for  that  reason  foolishly  take  upon 
us  to  pass  our  censure.  But  they  yet  produce 
other  eti'ects  far  beyond  our  capacity,  to  which 
we  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  arrive  by  imi 
tation  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  by  imitation 
conceive  it.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  in  the 
great  and  last  naval  engagement  that  Antony- 
lost  to  Augustus,  his  admiral  galley  was  stayed 
in  the  middle  of  her  course  by  the  little  fish  the 
Latins  call  rcinoni,  by  reason  of  the  property 
she  has  of  staying  all  sorts  of  vessels  to  which 
she  fastens  herself. '  And  the  Emperor  Caligula, 


1   Martial,  iv.  2<),  6. 

-  Pliny,  via.  1. 

3  Plutarch,  ttt  sitfirti. 

4  Pliny,  Nut.  Hist,  xxxii.  i. 
'•   Id.  ib. 

fl  Plutarch,  itt  supra. 

•  Id.  ib. 

8  Sextus  Empiricus,  Pyrrh.  Ht/poth.  i.  14. 

"  Or  Torpedo.  Montaigne  (observes  Mr.  CosteN  would 
mislead  us  here,  or,  rather,  is  misled  himself;  for,  because 
the  cramp-fish  benumbs  the  members  of  those  who  touch  it, 
and  because  the  cranes,  swallows,  and  the  other  birds  of  pas 
sage  change  their  climate  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  predictions,  pretended 
to  be  derived  from  the  flight  of  birds,  are  founded  on  certain 
faculties,  which  those  birds  have,  of  discovering  thi.igs  future 


sailing  with  a  great  navy  upon  the  coast  of  Ilo- 
mania,  his  galley  only  was  suddenly  stayed  by 
the  same  fish,  which  he  caused  to  be  taken, 
fastened  as  it  was  to  the  keel  of  his  ship,  very 
angry  that  such  a  little  animal  could  resist  both 
the  sea,  the  wind,  and  the  force  of  all  his  oars. 
by  being  only  fastened  by  the  beak  to  his  galley 
(for  it  is  a  shell-fish)  ;  and  was  moreover,  not 
without  great  reason,  astonished  that,  being 
brought  to  him  in  the  vessel,  it  had  no  longer 
the  -trength  it  had  without.  A  citizen  of  Cy/icus 
formerly  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  good  ma 
thematician  for  having  learnt  the  quality  of  the 
hedge-hog  :  he  has  his  burrow  open  in  divers 
places,  and  to  several  winds,  and,  foreseeing  the 
\\iud  that  is  to  come,  stops  the  hole  on  that 
side,  which  that  citi/en  observing,  gave  the  city 
certain  predictions  of  the  wind  which  was  pre 
sently  to  blow/'  The  cameleon  takes  her  colour 
from  the  place  upon  which  she  is  rll.ini:c  of  ro_ 
laid  ;''  but  the  polypus  gives  him-  lour  in  the  ca- 

seif    what    Colour  'lie     plcasrx,   ac-       melton  and 

,.  '      .   .  polypus. 

cording    to    occasion,    either    to 

conceal  hiin.-elf  from  what  he  fears,  or  from 
what  he  has  a  de-ign  to  seize:"  in  the  cameleon 
'tis  a  pa^ive,  but  in  the  polypus  'tis  an  active, 
change.  \Ve  have  some  changes  of  colour,  as 
in  fear,  auger,  >lmme,  and  other  passions,  (hat 
alter  our  complexions  ;  but  it  is  by  the  effect  of 
suffering,  as  with  the  cameleon.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  jaundice,  indeed,  to  make  us  turn 
yellow,  but  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  our  own 
will.  Now  these  eti'ects  that  we  discover  in 
other  animals,  much  greater  than  ours,  seem  to 
imply  some  more  excellent  faculty  in  them  un 
known  to  us;  as  'tis  to  be  presumed  there  are 
several  other  qualities  and  abilities  of  theirs, 
of  which  no  appearances  have  arrived  at  us. 

Amongst  all  the  predictions  of  elder  times, 
the  most  ancient  and  the  mo^t 
certain  were  those  taken  from  the 
flight  of  birds  ;8  we  have  nothing 
like  it,  nor  any  thing  to  be  so 
much  admired/  That  rule  and  order  of  the 
moving  of  the  wing,  whence  they  derived  the 
consequences  of  future  things,  must  of  neces 
sity  be  guided  by  some  excellent  means  to  so 
noble  an  operation  :  for  to  attribute  this  great 
effect  to  any  natural  disposition,  without  the 
intelligence,  consent,  and  meditation  of  him  by 
whom  it  is  produced,  is  an  opinion  evidently 
false.  That  it  is  so,  the  cramp-fish9  has  this 


to  such  as  take  the  pains  to  watch  their  various  motions. 
The  vivacity  of  our  author's  genius  has  made  him,  in  this 
place,  confound  things  together  that  are  very  different.  For 
the  properties  of  the  cramp-fish,  cranes,  and  swallows,  ap 
pear  from  sensible  effects :  but  the  predictions  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  flight  of  certain  birds,  by  virtue  of  the  rule 
and  method  of  the  motion  of  their  wings,  are  only  founded 
upon  human  imaginations,  the  reality  whereof  was  never 
proved  ;  which  have  varied  according  to  times  and  places, 
and  which,  at  length,  have  lost  all  credit  with  the  very  people 
that  were  most  possessed  with  them  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  Montaigne  only  makes  use  here  of  the  divining  faculty 
of  the  birds,  to  puzzle  those  dogmatists  who  decide  so  posi 
tively  that  the  animals  have  neither  reason  nor  intellect.  In 
this  he  has  imitated  Sextus  Kmpiricus,  !}</rr.  Hi//>nt.  i.  14, 
j  who,  attacking  the  dogmatists  on  this  very  article,  says  ex- 


Thc  fljght  of 
birds  tie  most 
cn™y  of 
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ity,  not  only  to  benumb  all  the  members 
that  touch  her,  but  even  through  the  nets  trans 
mit  a  heavy  dulness  into  the  hands  of  those  that 
move  and  handle  them  •  nay,  it  is  further  said 
that  if  one  pour  water  upon  her,  he  will  feel 
this  numbness  mount  up  the  water  to  the  hand, 
and  stupify  the  feeling  through  the  water.  This 
is  a  miraculous  force  ;  but  'tis  not  useless  to  the 
cramp-fish  ;  she  knows  it,  and  makes  use  on't ; 
for,  to  catch  the  prey  she  desires,  she  will  bury 
herself  in  the  mud,  that  other  fishes  swimming 
over  her,  struck  and  benumbed  with  this  cold 
ness  of  hers,  may  fall  into  her  power.  Cranes, 
swallows,  and  other  birds  of  passage,  by  shifting 
their  abode  according  to  the  seasons,  sufficiently 
manifest  the  knowledge  they  have  of  their  di 
vining  facultjr,  and  put  it  in  use.  Huntsmen 
assure  us  that  to  cull  out  from  amongst  a  great 
many  puppies  that  which  ought  to  be  preserved 
as  the  best,  the  best  way  is  to  refer  the  choice 
to  the  mother ;  as  thus,  take  them  and  carry 
them  out  of  the  kennel,  and  the  first  she  brings 
back  will  certainly  be  the  best ;  or  if  you  make 
a  shew  as  if  you  would  environ  the  kennel  with 
fire,  that  one  she  first  catches  up  to  save.  By 
which  it  appears  they  have  a  sort  of  prognostic 
which  we  have  not ;  or  that  they  have  some 
virtue  in  judging  of  their  whelps  other  and 
more  certain  than  we  have. 

The  manner  of  coming  into  the  world,  of 
engendering,  nourishing,  acting,  moving,  living 
and  dying  of  beasts,  is  so  near  to  ours  that 
whatever  we  retrench  from  their  moving  causes, 
and  add  to  our  own  condition  above  theirs,  can 
by  no  means  proceed  from  any  meditation  of 
our  own  reason.  For  the  regimen  of  our  health, 
physicians  propose  to  us  the  example  of  the 
beasts'  manners  and  way  of  living  ;  for  this 
saying  (out  of  Plutarch)  has  in  all  times  been 
in  the  mouth  of  these  people  :  "  Keep  warm 
thy  feet  and  head,  as  to  the  rest,  live  like  a 
beast." 

The  chief  of  all  natural  actions  is  generation  : 
we  have  a  certain  disposition  of  members  which 
is  the  most  proper  for  us  to  that  end  ;  never 
theless,  we  are  ordered  by  Lucretius  to  conform 
to  the  gesture  and  posture  of  the  brutes  as  the 
most  effectual : 

More  ferarum, 

Quadrupedumque  magis  ritu,  plerumque  putantur 
Concipere  uxores  :  Quia  sic  loca  sumere  possunt, 
Pectoribus  positis,  sublatia  semina  lumbis  ;l 

and  the  same  authority  condemns,  as  hurtful, 
those  indiscreet  and  impudent  motions  which 
the  women  have  added  of  their  own  invention, 
to  whom  it  proposes  the  more  temperate  and 
modest  pattern  and  practice  of  the  beasts  of 
their  own  sex  : 


pressly— "  That  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  birds  have  the 
use  of  speech,  and  more  penetration  than  we  have  ;  because, 
not  only  by  their  knowledge  of  the  present,  but  also  of  things 


Nam  mulier  prphibet  se  concipere  atque  repugnat, 
Clunibus  ipsa  viri  Venerem  si  laeta  retractet, 
Atque  exossato  ciet  omni  pectore  fluctus. 
Ejicit  enim  sulci  recta  regione  viaque 
Vomerem,  atque  locis  avertit  seminis  ictum.2 

If  it  be  justice  to  render  to  every  one  their 
due,  the  beasts  that  serve,  love,  and  defend 
their  benefactors,  and  that  pursue  and  fall  upon 
strangers  and  those  who  offend  them,  do  in  this 
represent  a  certain  air  of  our  justice  ;  as  also  in 
observing  a  very  equitable  equality  in  the  dis 
tribution  of  what  they  have  to  their  young. 
And  as  to  friendship,  they  have  it  without 
comparison  more  lively  and  constant  than  men 
have.  King  Lysimachus's  dog, 
Hyrcanus,  his  master  being  dead,  ^VtTthlir 
lay  on  his  bed,  obstinately  refus-  masters. 
ing  either  to  eat  or  drink ;  and, 
the  day  that  his  body  was  burnt,  he  took  a  run 
and  leaped  into  the  fire,  where  he  was  con 
sumed.3  As  also  did  the  dog  of  one  Pyrrhus, 
for  he  would  not  stir  from  off  his  master's  bed 
from  the  time  he  died  ;  and  when  they  carried 
him  away  let  himself  be  carried  with  him,  and 
at  last  leaped  into  the  pile  where  they  burnt  his 
master's  body."4  There  are  inclinations  of  affec 
tion  which  sometimes  spring  in  us,  without  the 
consultation  of  reason ;  and  by  a  fortuitous 
temerity,  which  others  call  sympathy  :  of  which 
beasts  are  as  capable  as  we.  We  see  horses 
take  such  an  acquaintance  with  one  another 
that  we  have  much  ado  to  make  them  eat  or 
travel,  when  separated :  we  observe  them  to 
fancy  a  particular  colour  in  those  of  their  own 
kind,  and,  where  they  meet  it,  run  to  it  with 
great  joy  and  demonstrations  of  good  will,  and 
have  a  dislike  and  hatred  for  some  other  colour. 
Animals  have  choice,  as  well  as  we,  in  their 
amours,  and  cull  out  their  mistresses ;  neither 
are  they  exempt  from  our  jealousies  and  impla 
cable  malice. 

Desires  are  either  natural  and  necessary,  as 
to  eat  and  drink  ;  or  natural  and  not  necessary, 
as  the  coupling  with  females  ;  or  neither  natural 
nor  necessary  :  of  which  last  sort  are  almost  all 
the  desires  of  men :  they  are  all  superfluous 
and  artificial.  For  'tis  marvellous  how  little 
will  satisfy  nature,  how  little  she  has  left  us  to 
desire ;  our  ragouts  and  kickshaws  are  not  of 
her  ordering.  The  Stoics  say  that  a  man  may 
live  on  an  olive  a  day.  The  delicacy  of  our 
wines  is  no  part  of  her  instruction,  nor  the  re 
finements  we  introduce  into  the  indulgence  of 
our  amorous  appetites : 

Neque  ilia 
Magno  prognatum  dcposcit  consule  cunnum.5 

"  Nature,  in  her  pursuit  of  love,  disclaims 
The  pride  of  titles,  and  the  pomp  of  names." 

These  irregular  desires,  that  the  ignorance  of 


1  Lucretius,  iv.  1261.     The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  ren 
dered  in  the  preceding  sentence  of  the  text. 

"  Id.  ib.  1266.     The  meaning  of  this  quotation,  also,  18 


future,  they  discover  the   latter,  to   such   as  are  capable  of  j  conveyed  by  the  paragraph  which  precedes  it. 


understanding     them,   by  their    voice    and     several  other 
means  " 


3  Plutarch,  ut  supra. 
-  Horace,  i.  2,  69. 


4  id.  ib. 


-' 
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reSuTithan™ 
we. 


good  and  a  false  opinion  have  infused  into  us, 
ure  so  many  that  tirey  almost  exclude  all  the 
natural  ;  just  as  if  there  were  so  great  a  number 
of  strangers  in  the  city  as  to  thrust  out  the 
natural  inhabitants,  or,  nHirpin<r  upon  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges,  should  extinguish 
their  authority  and  introduce  new  laws  and 
customs  of  their  own.  Animals  are  much  more 
regular  than  we,  and  keep  thein- 

selves  Nvitn  .^IV;lt('r  moderation 
within  the  limits  nature  has  pre 
scribed  ;  but  yet  not  so  exactly 
that  they  h:tve  not  sometimes  an  analogy  with 
our  debauchs.  And  as  there  have  been  furious 
desires  that  h;ive  impelled  men  to  the  love  of 
beasts,  so  there  have  been  examples  of  beasts  that. 
have  fallen  in  love  with  us,  and  been  sei/ed  with 
monstrous  affection  betwixt  kinds  :  witness  the 
elephant  who  was  rival  to  Aristophanes  the 
grammarian  in  the  love  of  a  young  herb  -wench 
in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  who  was  nothing 
behind  him  in  all  the  offices  of  a  very  passionate 
suitor:  for  going  through  the  market  where 
they  sold  fruit,  he  would  take  some  in  his  trunk 
and  carry  them  to  her.  lie  would  as  much  :is 
possible,  keep  her  always  in  his>i<j;ht,  and  would 
sometimes  put  his  trunk  under  her  handkerchief 
into  her  bosom,  to  feel  her  breasts.1  They  tell 
also  of  a  dra  iron  in  love  with  a  girl,  and  of  a 
u'oo-e  enamoured  of  a  child  ;  of  a  ram  that  was 
suitor  to  the  minstrelless  (  ilaueia,  in  the  town 
of  Asopus  ;-  and  we  see  not  [infrequently  baboons 
furiously  in  love  with  women.  ^  e  see  also 
certain  male  animals  that  are  fond  of  the  males 
of  their  own  kind.  Oppiau3  and  others  give 
us  some  examples  of  the  reverence  that  beasts 
have  to  their  kindred  in  their  copulations  :4  but 
experience  often  shews  us  the  contrary  : 

Nee  habetur  turpc  imencte 
Ferre  patrcm  tergo  ;  tit.  equo  suu  liau  conjux  ; 
Qaasque  creuvit,  iiut  pecudcs  caper  ;   ips.ique  eujus 
Seininc  conccpta  cst,  ex  illo  cuncipit  ales.5 

"  The  heifer  thinks  it  not  a  shame  to  take 
Her  lusty  sire  upon  her  willing  hack  : 
The  horse  his  daughter  leaps,  coats  scruple  not 
T'  increase  the  herd  hy  those  they  have  begot  ; 
And  birds  of  all  sorts  du  in  common  li\e, 
And  by  the  seed  they  have  conceived  conceive." 

And  for  subtle  cunning,  can  there  be  a  more 
pregnant  example  than  in  the  philosopher 
Thales'  mule  .'fi  who  fording  a  river,  laden  with 
salt,  and  by  accident  stumbling  there,  so  that 
the  sacks  he  carried  were  all  wet,  perceiving 
that  by  the  melting  of  the  salt  his  burden  was 
something  lighter,  he  never  failed,  so  oft  as  he 
came  to  any  river,  to  lie  down  with  his  load; 
till  his  master,  discovering  the  knavery,  ordered 
that  he  should  be  laden  with  wool  :  wherein, 


1  Plutaich,  ut  supra. 

2  Id.  if). 

3  (M  Hunting,  i.  236. 

1  Of  this  there  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  in  Varrn  de 
Rn  Itustica,  ii.  7-  "  As  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  a  stallion,  refusing  absolutely  to  leap 
his  mother,  the  groom  thought  fit  to  carry  him  to  her  with 
a  cloth  over  his  head,  which  blinded  him,  and  by  that  means  ; 


finding  himself  mistaken,  he  ceased  to  practise 
that  device.     There  are  several  that  very  vividly 
represent  the   true  image  of  our 
avarice ;     for    we    see    them    in-     Animals  that 
finitely  solicitous  to  <ret  all  they     sccni  ta'"ttJ(1 

•     ,     ,  .  ,  .    ,  ,.     •         with  avarice, 

can,  and  hide  it  with  exceeding  :in,t  others  that 
great  care,  though  they  never  are  very  saving, 
make  any  use  of  it  at  all.  As  to 
thrift,  they  surpass  us  not.  only  in  the  foresight 
and  laying  up,  and  savinir  for  the  time  to  come, 
but  they  have,  moreover,  a  irreat  deal  of  the 
science  necessary  thereto.  The  ants  bring  abroad 
into  the  sun  their  grain  and  seed  to  air,  refresh 
and  dry  them  when  they  perceive  them  to 
mould  and  grow  musty,  lest  they  should  decay 
and  rot.  Hut  the  caution  and  prevention  they 
use  in  gnawing  their  grains  of  wheat  surpass 
all  imagination  of  human  prudence  :  for  by 
reason  that  the  \\heat  does  not  always  continue 
sound  and  dry,  but  grows  soft,  thaws  and 
dissolves  as  if  it  were  steeped  in  milk,  whilst 
hasting  to  germination  ;  for  fear  lest  it  should 
shoot  and  lose  the  nature  and  property  of  a 
maira/ine  for  their  subsidence,  they  nibble  oif 
the  end  by  which  it  should  shoot  and  sprout. 

As  to  what  concerns  war,  which  is  the  greatest 
and  most  magnificent  of  human  actions,  I  would 
very  fain  know  whether  we  would  use  it  for  an 
argument    of    some    prerogative, 
or.  on   the   contrary,  for   a>ti-      ^"^frf 
moiiy  ot  our  weakness  and  imper-      weakness  in 
feet  ion  ;   as,  in    truth,  the  science      human  beings, 
of   undoing   and   killing  one  an-     "uimal"  " 
other,  and  of  ruinin-j  and  de-troy- 
ing  our  own  kind,  has  nothing  in  it  so  tempting 
as  to  make  it  be  coveted   by  beasts  who  have  it 
not. 

Quando  leoni 

Fortior  eripnit  vitam  !er>?  quo  nernore  umpi  im 
Kxpiravit  aper  majoris  dcutihus  apri '.'~ 

"  No  lion  drinks  a  weaker  lion's  pore, 

No  boar  expires  beneath  a  stronger  boar." 

Vet  are   they  not  universally  exempt ;   witness 
tin;    furious    encounters    of   bees,        Wars  betwixt 
and  the  enterpri/es  of  the  princes        bees, 
of  the  contrary  armies  : 

S;pv»e  d  norms 

Keiribus  incessit  magno  discordia  motu  ; 
Continuoque  animos  vulgi,  et  trcpidantia  bella 
Corda  licet  longe  prtescisccre.8 

"  But  if  contending  factions  arm  the  hive, 
When  rival  kind's  in  doubtful  battle  strive, 
Tumultuous  crowds  the  dread  event  prepare, 
And  palpitating  hearts  that  beat  to  war. 

I  never  read  this  divine  description  but  that, 
methinks,  I  there  see  human  folly  and  vanity 
represented  in  their  true  and  lively  colours. 


he  forced  him  to  cover  her ;  but,  takins:  off  the  veil  as  soon 
as  he  got  off  her,  the  s'allion  furiously  rushed  upon  the 
groom,  and  bit  him  till  he  killed  him." 

••  Ovid,  Mettim.  x.  325. 

fi  Plutarch ,. ut  supra, 

7  Juvenal,  xv.  ItiO. 

8  Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  67. 
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For  these  warlike  movements,  that  so  ravish  us 
with  their  astounding  noise  and  horror,  this 
rattle  of  guns,  drums,  and  cries, 

Fulgur  ibi  ad  coslum  se  tollit,  totaque  circum 
JEre  renidescit  tellus,  subterque  virum  vi 
Excitur  pedibus  sonitus,  clamoreque  montes 
Jcti  rejcctant  voces  ad  sidera  mundi ;' 

"  When  burnish'd  arms  to  heaven  dart  their  rays, 
And  many  a  steely  beam  i'  th'  sun-light  plays, 
When  trampled  is  the  earth  by  horse  and  man, 
Until  the  very  centre  groans  again, 
And  that  the  rocks,  struck  by  the  various  cries, 
Reverberate  the  sound  unto  "the  skies  ;" 

in  the  dreadful  embattling  of  so  many  thou 
sands  of  armed  men,  and  so  great  fury,  ardour, 
and  courage,  'tis  pleasant  to  consider  by  what 
idle  occasions  they  are  excited,  and  by  how 
light  ones  appeased : 

Paridis  propter  narratuv  amorem 
Grecife  Barbarite  diro  collisa  duello  :2 

"  Of  wanton  Paris  the  illicit  love 
Did  Greece  and  Troy  to  ten  years'  warfare  move  :" 

all  Asia  was  ruined  and  destroyed  for  the  lust 
of  Paris  :  the  envy  of  one  single  man,  a  de 
spite,  a  pleasure,  a  domestic  jealousy,  causes 
that  ought  not  to  set  two  oyster-wenches  by  the 
ears,  is  the  mover  of  all  this  mighty  bustle. 
Shall  we  believe  those  very  men  who  are  them 
selves  the  principal  authors  of  these  mischiefs  ? 
Let  us  then  hear  the  greatest,  the  most  power 
ful,  the  most  victorious  emperor  that  ever  was, 
turning  into  a  jest,  very  pleasantly  and  inge 
niously,  several  battles  fought  both  by  sea  and 
land,  the  blood  and  lives  of  five  hundred  thou 
sand  men  that  followed  his  fortune,  and  the 
strength  and  riches  of  two  parts  of  the  world 
drained  for  the  expense  of  his  expeditions  : 

Quod  futuit  Glaphyran  Antonius,  hanc  mihi  ptrnam 

Fulvia  constituit,  se  quoque  uti  futuam. 
Fulviam  ego  ut  futuam  !  quid,  si  me  Manius  oret 

PcL-dicem,  faciani  ?     Non  puto,  si  sapiam. 
Aut  futue,  aut  pugnemus,  ait.     Quid,  si  mihi  vita 

Charior  est  ipsa  mentula  ?     Signa  canant.3 

(I  use  my  Latin  with  the  liberty  of  conscience 
you  are  pleased  to  allow  me.4)  Now  this  great 
body,  witli  so  many  fronts,  and  so  many  mo 
tions,  which  seems  to  threaten  heaven  and 
earth ; 

1  Lucret,  ii.  325. 

2  Horace,  Epist.  i.  2,  6. 

3  This  epigram  was  composed  by  Augustus,  but  the  lus 
cious    Latin  conveys  such  gross   and  licentious   ideas   that 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  translating  the  lines  without 
softening  them.     The  following    French  version,  by  M.  de 
Fontenelle,  in   one  of  his  incomparable    Dialogues   of  the 
Dead,   though  the  language  is  so  very  polished,  lets  us  en 
tirely  into  Augustus's  meaning  • 

Parce  qu'Antoine  est  charme"  de  Glaphyre 
Fulvie  a  ses  beaux  yeux  me  veut  assujettir. 
Antoine  est  infidele.     Eh  bien  done  ?    Est  ce  a  dire 
Que  des  fautes  d'Antoine  on  me  fera  patir  ? 

Qui?  moy  !  que  je  serve  Fulvie! 

Suffit-il  quelle  en  ait  tenire  ? 
A  ce  compte,  on  verroit  se  retirer  vers  moi 

Mille  epouses  mal  satisfaites. 
Aiir.e  moy,  me  dit  elle,  ou  cnmbattons.     Mais  quoy  ? 

Kile  est  bien  laide  !     Allons,  sonnez,  trompettes. 


Quam  multi  Lybico  volvuntur  marmore  fluctus, 
Saevis  ubi  Orion  hibernis  conditur  undis, 
Vel  quam  sole  novo  densse  torrentur  aristae, 
Aut  Hermi  campo,  aut  Lycise  flaventibus  arvis  ; 
Scuta  sonant,  pulsuque  pedum  tremit  excita  tellus  :'' 

"  Not  thicker  billows  beat  the  Lybian  mam, 
When  pale  Orion  sits  in  wintry  rain  ; 
Nor  thicker  harvests  on  rich  Hermus  rise, 
Or  Lycian  fields,  when  Phoebus  burns  the  skies, 
Than  stand  these  troops  :  their  bucklers  ring  around  ; 
Their   trampling    turns   the    turf    and    shakes    the    solid 
ground ;" 

this  furious  monster,  with  so  many  heads 
and  arms,  is  yet  man — feeble,  calamitous,  and 
miserable  man  !  'Tis  but  an  ant-hill  disturbed 
and  provoked  : 

It  nigrum  campis  agmen  :6 
"  The  black  troop  marches  to  the  field  :". 

a  contrary  blast,  the  croaking  of  a  flight  of 
ravens,  the  stumble  of  a  horse,  the  casual  j 
passage  of  an  eagle,  a  dream,  a  voice,  a  sign, 
a  morning  mist,  are  any  one  of  them  sufficient 
to  beat  down  and  overturn  him.  Dart  but  a 
sunbeam  in  his  face,  he  is  melted  and  vanished. 
Blow  but  a  little  dust  in  his  eyes,  as  our  poet 
says  of  the  bees,  and  all  our  ensigns  and  legions, 
with  the  great  Pompey  himself  at  the  head  of 
them,  are  routed  and  crushed  to  pieces  :  for  it 
was  he,  as  I  take  it,7  that  Sertorius  beat  in 
Spain  with  those  fine  arms,  which  also  served 
Eumenes  against  Antigonus,  and  Sureua  against 
Crassus  : 

Hi  motus  animorum,  atque  hsec  certamina  tanta, 
Pulveris  exigui  juctu  compressa  quiescent.8 

"  Yet  at  thy  will  these  dreadful  conflicts  cease 
Throw  but  a  little  dust  and  all  is  peace." 

Let  us  but  slip  our  flies  after  them,  and  they 
will  have  the  force  and  courage  to  defeat, 
them.  Of  fresh  memory,  the 
Portuguese  having  besieged  the  The  siese  of, 
city  of  Tamly,  in  the  territory 
of  Xiatine,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  brought  a  great  many  hives,  of  which 
are  great  plenty  in  that  place,  upon  the  wall ; 
and  with  fire  drove  the  bees  so  furiously  upon 
the  enemy  that  they  gave  over  the  enterprise, 
not  being  able  to  stand  their  attacks  and  endure 
their  stings :  and  so  the  citizens,  by  this  new 


"  'Cause  Anthony  is  fired  with  Glaphire's  charms, 
Fain  would  his  Fulvia  tempt  me  to  her  arms. 
If  Anthony  be  false,  what  then  ?  must  I 
Be  slave  to  Fulvia's  lustful  tyranny  ? 
Then  would  a  thousand  wanton,  waspish  wives, 
Swarm  to  my  bed  like  bees  into  their  hives. 
Declare  for  love,  or  war,  she  said;  and  frown'd  : 
No  love  I'll  grant :  to  arms  bid  trumpets  sound." 

4  This  chapter  is  believed  to  have  been  addressed  to  Mar 
garet  de  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre,  authoress  of  the  Hcp- 
tameron. 

s  Mneid,  vii.  718. 

6  Ib.  iv.  404. 

7  Here  Montaigne's  memory  really  fails  him;  for  it  was 
not  against  Pompey  that  Sertorius  employed  this  stratagem, 
but  against  the  Garacitanians,  a  people  of  Spain,  who  dwelt 
in    deep    caverns,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  whence  'twas 
impossible  to  force  them.     Plutarch,  Lift;  of  Sertorius,  c.  6. 

8  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  86. 
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sort   of  relief,  gained    liberty  and   the  victory 
with  so  wonderful  a  fortune,  that  at  the  return 
of  their  defenders  from   the  battle   they  found  j 
they  had  not  lost  so  much  as  one.     The  souls 
of  emperors  and  cobblers  are  cast  in  the  same  j 
mould  :     the    weight    and    importance    of    the 
actions  of  princes  considered,  \ve  persuade  our 
selves  that  they  must  be  produced  by  some  as  < 
weighty   and    important    causes:     but   we   are 
deceived  ;  for  they  are  pushed  on,  and  pulled 
back  in  their  motions,  by  the  same  springs  that  : 
we  are  in  our  little  undertakings.     The  same 
reason  that  makes  us  wrangle  with  a  neighbour 
causes  a  war  betwixt  princes  ;   the  same  reason  ' 
that  makes  us  whip  a  lacquey,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  king   makes  him  ruin  a  whole   pro 
vince.     They  are  as  lightly  moved   as  we,  but 
they  are  able  to  do  more.     In  a  gnat  and  an 
elephant  the  passion  is  the  same. 

As  to  fidelity,  there  is  no  animal  in  the  world 

so    treacherous    as   man.      Our    hi>tories    have 

recorded  the  violent  purMiits  that 

I)op*  revenge         J    ,rs   ]mvo    ]na,le    uftt.r    tl)e    ,nur_ 

the  death  ot  .      .     .  ... 

their  masters.          (lenTS     Ol     their     IliastCl'S.         Klll^ 

Pyrrhus  observing  a  doir  that 
watched  a  dead  man's  body,  and  understanding 
that  he  had  for  three  days  together  performed 
that  olh'ee,  commanded  that  the  body  should  be 
buried,  and  took  the  dog  along  with  him.  One 
day,  as  he  was  at  a  general  muster  of  his  army, 
this  dog,  seeing  his  master's  murderers,  with 
great  barking  and  extreme  signs  of  anger  flew 
upon  them,  and  by  this  Hr>t  accusation  awakened 
the  revenue  of  this  murder,  which  was  soon 
after  perfected  by  form  of  justice.1  As  much 
was  done  by  the  dog  of  the  wise  Hesiod,  who 
convicted  the  sons  of  Ganictor  of  Naupactus 
of  the  murder  committed  on  the  person  of  his 

master."     Another  dog   being  to  I 
The  fidelity  of     guard  a  temple  at  Athens,  having 
•uin| aucHle-     sl)ie(1  a  sacrilegious  thief  carrying  j 
gious  person.        away    the    finest   jewels,   fell    to  , 

barking  at  him  with  all  his  force  :  i 
but  the  warders  not  awaking  at  the  noise,  he  j 
followed   him,  and,  day  being  broke,  kept  off 
at  a  little  distance,  without  losing  sight  of  him :  | 
if  he  offered  him  anything  to  eat  he  would  not  ! 
take  it,  but  would  wag  his  tail  at  all  the  pas-  ' 
sengers  ho  met,  and  took  whatever  they  gave  ' 
him  ;  and  if  the   thief  laid  down   to   sleep,  he  j 
likewise   stayed   upon    the   same   place.      The 
news  of  this  dog  being  come  to  the  warders  of  , 
the  temple  they  put  themselves  upon  the  pur-  ; 
suit,  inquiring  of  the  colour  of  the  dog,  and  at  i 
last  found  him  in  the  city  of  Cromyon,  and  the  ' 
thief  also,  whom  they  brought  back  to  Athens, 
where  he  got  his  reward:  and  the  judges,  in 
consideration  of  this  good  office,  ordered  a  cer 
tain  measure  of  corn  for  the  dog's  daily  suste 
nance  at  the  public  charge,  and  the  priests  to 
take  care  of  it.     Plutarch  delivers  this  story  | 


for  a  certain  truth,  and  that  it  happened  in    i 
the  age  wherein  he  lived.3 

As  to  gratitude  (for  I  think  we  need  bring 
this  word  into  a  little  repute),  this  one  example,  ! 
which  Apion4  reports  himself  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of,  shall  suffice.  "  One  day,"  says 
he,  "  at  Home,  they  entertained 
the  people  with  the  siy'ht  of  the  The  erratifude 
fighting  of  several  strange  beasts,  ^is^sfa've. 
and  principally  of  lions  of  an 
unusual  size  :  there  was  one  amongst  the  rest 
\\lio,  by  his  furious  deportment,  by  the  strength 
and  largeness  of  his  limbs,  and  by  his  loud  and 
dreadful  roaring,  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the 
spectators.  Amongst  other  slaves  that  were 
presented  to  the  people  in  this  combat  of  bea>ts 
there  was  one  Androdus,  of  Daeia,  belonging 
to  a  Roman  lord  of  consular  dignity.  This  lion 
having  seen  him  at  a  distance  first  made  a 
sudden  stop,  as  it  were  in  a  wondering  posture, 
and  then  softly  approached  nearer  in  a  gentle  ; 
and  peaceable  manner,  as  if  it  were  to  enter 
into  acquaintance  with  him.  Thi>  beinu'  done, 
and  being  now  assured  of  what  he  M>iiL:ht  for, 
he  began  to  wag  his  tail,  as  dogs  do  uheii  they 
Hatter  their  masters,  and  to  kiss  and  lick  the 
hands  and  thighs  of  the  poor  wretch,  who  was 
hoide  himself,  and  almost  dead  with  fear. 
Androdus  being  by  this  kindness  of  the  lion 
a  little  come  to  himself,  and  having  taken  so 
much  heart  as  to  consider  and  know  him,  it 
\\  as  a  Hnirular  pleasure  to  see  the  joy  and 
carries  that  passed  betwixt  them.  At  which 
the  people  breaking  into  loud  acclamations  of 
joy,  the  emperor  caused  the  slave  to  be  called, 
to  know  from  him  the  cause  of  so  strange  an 
event ;  who  thereupon  told  him  a  new  and  a 
very  strange  story  :  "  My  master/'  said  he, 
"  being  pro-consul  in  Africa,  I  was  constrained, 
by  his  severity  and  cruel  usage,  being  daily 
beaten,  to  steal  from  him  and  run  away  ;  and, 
to  hide  myself  secretly  from  a  person  of  so  great 
authority  in  the  province,  I  thought  it  my  best, 
way  to  rly  to  the  solitudes,  sands,  and  unin 
habitable  parts  of  that  country,  resolving  that 
in  case  the  means  of  supporting  life  should  j 
chance  to  fail  me,  to  make  some  shift  or  other  | 
to  kill  myself.  The  sun  being  excessively  hot  ! 
at  noon,  and  the  heat  intolerable,  I  lit  upon  a  • 
private  and  almost  inaccessible  cave,  and  went  i 
into  it.  Soon  after  there  came  in  to  me  this 
lion,  with  one  foot  wounded  and  bloody,  com 
plaining  and  groaning  with  the  pain  he  endured. 
At  his  coming  I  was  exceeding  afraid  ;  but  he 
having  spied  me  hid  in  the  corner  of  his  den, 
came  gently  to  me.  holding  out  and  showing 
me  his  wounded  foot,  as  if  he  demanded  my 
assistance  in  his  distress.  I  then  drew  out  a 
great  splinter  he  had  got  there,  and,  growing 
a  little  more  familiar  with  him,  squeezing  the  j 
wound  thrust  out  the  matter,  dirt,  and  gravel  ; 


1  Plutarch,  ut  supra, 

2  Id.  ib,  Pausanias,  ix.  31. 

3  Plutarch,  ut  supra.     /Elian,  de  Animal,  vii.  13. 


4  In  Aulus  Gellius,  v.  14.  Seneca,  de  Benef.  ii.  19,  seems 
to  refer  to  the  same  story.  Some  editors  of  Aulus  Gellius 
name  the  hero  Andruclitx,  or  Androcles,  after  /Elian.  Vnr. 
Hist.  vii.  48;  but  the  old  editions  have  the  name  Androdu.i. 
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which  was  got  into  it,  and  wiped  and  cleansed  j 
it  the  best  I  could.  He,  finding  himself  some-  | 
thing  better,  and  much  eased  of  his  pain,  laid  I 
him  down  to  rest,  and  presently  fell  asleep  with 
his  foot  in  my  hand.  From  that  time  forward 
he  and  I  lived  together  in  this  cave  three  whole 
years  upon  one  and  the  same  diet;  for  of  the 
beasts  that  he  killed  in  hunting  he  always  ' 
brought  me  the  best  pieces,  which  I  roasted  in 
the  sun  for  want  of  fire,  and  so  ate  it.  At  last, 
growing  weary  of  this  wild  and  brutish  life,  the 
lion  being  one  day  gone  abroad  to  hunt  for  our  i 
ordinary  provision,  I  departed  thence,  and  the  j 
third  day  after  was  taken  by  the  soldiers,  who 
brought  me  from  Africa  to  this  city  to  my 
master,  who  presently  condemned  me  to  die, 
and  to  be  thus  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts. 
Now,  by  what  I  see,  this  lion  was  also  taken 
soon  after,  who  has  now  sought  to  recompense 
me  for  the  benefit  and  cure  that  he  received  at 
my  hands."  This  is  the  story  that  Androdus 
told  the  emperor,  which  he  also  conveyed  from 
hand  to  hand  to  the  people :  wherefore,  at  the 
general  request,  he  was  absolved  from  his  sen 
tence  and  set  at  liberty,  and  the  lion  was,  by  order 
of  the  people,  presented  to  him.  "  We  after 
wards  saw,"  saysApion,  "Androdus leading  this 
lion,  in  nothing  but  a  small  leash,  from  tavern 
to  tavern  at  Home,  and  receiving  what  money 
everybody  would  give  him,  the  lion  being  so 
gentle  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be  covered  with 
the  flowers  that  the  people  threw  upon  him, 
every  one  that  met  him  saying,  '  There  goes 
the  lion  that  entertained  the  man  ;  there  goes 
the  man  that  cured  the  lion.'  '' 
Weeping  of  We  often  lament  the  loss  of 

hST'of  Sow8  beastS  We  love>  aild  S0  d°  tlley 
they  love.  the  loSS  of  US  : 

Post,  bellator  equus,  positis  insignibus,  -iEthon 
It  lacrymans,  guttisque  huraectat  grandibus  ora.1 
"  To  close  the  pomp,  JEihon,  the  steed  of  state, 
Is  led,  the  fun'ral  of  his  lord  to  wait. 
Stripped  of  his  trappings,  with  a  sullen  pace 
He  walks,  and  the  big  tears  run  rolling  down  his  face." 

As  some  nations  have  their  wives  in  common, 
and  some  others  have  every  one  his  own,  is 
not  the  same  seen  among  beasts,  and  marriages 
better  kept  than  ours?  As  to  the  society 
and  confederation  they  make  amongst  them 
selves,  to  league  together  and  to  give  one 

another  mutual  assistance,  is  it 
amongst  not  known  that  oxen,  hogs,  and 

beasts.  other  animals,  at  the  cry  of  any 

of  their  kind  that  we  offend,  all 
the  herd  run  to  his  aid  and  embody  for  his 
defence  ?  The  fish  Scarus,  when  he  has  swal 
lowed  the  angler's  hook,  his  fellows  all  crowd 
about  him  and  gnaw  the  line  in  pieces ;  and 
if,  by  chance,  one  be  got  into  the  bow-net,  the 
others  present  him  their  tails  on  the  outside, 
which  he  holding  fast  with  his  teeth,  they  after 
that  manner  disengage  and  draw  him  out.2 


1  JEneid,  xi.  89.     Pliny, 

2  Plutarch,  ut  supra. 

3  Id.  ib. 


Mullets,  when  one  of  their  companions  is  en 
gaged,  cross  the  line  over  their  back,  and,  with 
a  fin  they  have  there,  indented  like  a  saw,  cut 
and  saw  it  asunder.3  As  to  the  particular  offices 
that  we  receive  from  one  another  for  the  service 
of  life,  there  are  several  like  examples  amongst 
them.  'Tis  said  that  the  whale  never  moves 
that  she  has  not  always  before  her  a  little  fish 
like  the  sea-gudgeon,  for  this  reason  called  the 
guide-fish,  whom  the  whale  follows,  suffering 
himself  to  be  led  and  turned  with  as  great 
facility  as  the  rudder  guides  the  ship :  in  re 
compense  of  which  service  also,  whereas  all  the 
other  things,  whether  beast  or  vessel,  that  enter 
into  the  dreadful  gulf  of  this  monster's  mouth, 
are  immediately  lost  and  swallowed  up,  this  little 
fish  retires  into  it  in  great  security,  and  there 
sleeps,  during  which  time  the  whale  never 
stirs  :  but  so  soon  as  ever  it  goes  out  he  imme 
diately  follows  it ;  and  if  by  accident  he  loses 
the  sight  of  his  little  guide,  he  goes  wandering 
here  and  there,  and  strikes  his  sides  against  the 
rocks  like  a  ship  that  has  lost  her  helm  :  which 
Plutarch  affirms  to  have  seen  in  the  island  of 
Anticyra.4  There  is  a  like  society  betwixt  the 
little  bird  called  the  wren  and  the  crocodile. 
The  wren  serves  for  a  centinel  over  this  great 
animal ;  and  if  the  ichneumon,  his  mortal 
enemy,  approach  to  fight  him,  this  little  bird, 
for  fear  lest  he  should  surprise  him  asleep,  both 
with  his  voice  and  bill  rouses  him  and  gives 
him  notice  of  his  danger.  He  feeds  of  this 
monster's  leavings,  who  receives  him  familiarly 
into  his  mouth,  suffering  him  to  peck  in  his 
jaws  and  betwixt  his  teeth,  and  thence  to  pick 
out  the  bits  of  flesh  that  remain  ;  and  when  he 
has  a  mind  to  shut  his  mouth,  he  first  gives  the 
bird  warning  to  go  out  by  closing  it  by  little 
and  little,  and  without  bruising  or  doing  it  any 
harm  at  all.5  The  shell-fish  called  the  naker 
lives  in  the  same  intelligence  with  the  shrimp, 
a  little  sort  of  animal  of  the  lobster  kind,  which 
serves  him  in  the  nature  of  a  porter,  sitting  at 
the  opening  of  the  shell,  which  the  riaker  keeps 
always  gaping  and  open  till  the  shrimp  sees 
some  little  fish,  proper  for  their  prey,  within 
the  hollow  of  the  shell,  where  she  enters  too, 
and  pinches  the  naker  so  to  the  quick  that  she 
is  forced  to  close  her  shell,  where  they  two 
together  devour  the  prey  they  have  trapped  in 
their  fort.6  In  the  manner  of  living  of  the 
tunnies  we  observe  a  singular  knowledge  of 
the  three  parts  of  mathematics.  As  to  astro 
logy,  they  teach  it  men,  for  they  stay  in  the 
place  where  they  are  surprised  by  the  brumal 
solstice,  and  never  stir  thence  till  the  next 
equinox :  for  which  reason  Aristotle  himself 
attributes  to  them  this  science.  As  to  geometry 
and  arithmetic,  they  always  form  their  numbers 
in  the  figure  of  a  cube,  every  way  square,  and 
make  up  the  body  of  a  battalion,  solid,  close, 

4  Plutarch,  ut  supra. 

*  Id.  ib.     Pliny,  viii.  25,  &c. 

6  Id.  ib.     Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  48. 
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find  environed  round  with  six  equal  sides,  and 
swim  in  this  square  order,  as  large  behind  as 
before  |  so  that  whoever  in  seeing  them  can 
count  one  rank  may  easily  number  the  whole 
troop,  by  reason  that  the  depth  is  equal  to  the 
breadth,  and  the  breadth  to  the  length.1 

As  to  magnanimity,  it  will  be  hard  to  exhibit 
a  better  instance  of  it  than  in  the 

Magnanimity  example  of  the  «rreat  dog  sent  to 
of  an  Indian  .  ,  '  ,  ,  .  ,  .  , 

dog.  Alexander   the    Great   from    the 

Indies.  They  first  brought  him 
a  stag  to  encounter,  next  a  boar,  and  after  that 
a  bear,  all  which  he  slighted,  and  disdained  to 
stir  from  his  place  ;  but  when  he  saw  a  lion  he 
then  immediately  roused  himself,  evidently  ma 
nifesting  that  lie  declared  that  alone  worthy  to 
enter  the  lists  with  him.2  Touching  repentance 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  faults,  'ti-,  reported 
of  an  elephant  that,  having  in  the  impetuosity 

of  his  rage  killed  his  keeper,  he 
2fetepXS.°f  Ml  illto  *>  extreme  a  sorrow  that 

lie  would  never  after  eat,  but 
starved  himself  to  death.3  And  as  to  clemency, 
'tis  said  of  a  tiger,  the  most  cruel  of  all  beasts, 
that  a  kid  having  been  put  in  to  him,  he  suf 
fered  a  two  days'  hunger  rather  than  hurt  it, 
and  the  third  broke  the  grate  he  was  shut  up 
in,  to  seek  elsewhere  for  prey  ;  so  unwilling  he 
was  to  fall  upon  the  kid,  his  familiar  and  his 
guest.4  And  as  to  the  laws  of  familiarity  and 
agreement,  formed  by  conversation,  it  ordi 
narily  happens  that  we  bring  up  cats,  dogs,  and 
hares,  tame  together. 

But  that  which  seamen  by  experience  know, 
and  particularly  in  the  Sicilian  Sea,  of  the 
quality  of  the  halcyons,  surpasses  all  human 

thought.  Of  what  kind  of  ani- 
Marvellous  mfi\  "has  nature  even  so  much 

condition  of  .      ,        ,  .     ,    ,,       ,.,. 

the  halcyons.  honoured  the  birth  ?  I  lie  poets 
indeed  say  that  one  only  island, 
Delos,  which  was  before  a  floating  i.-daiul,  was 
fixed  for  the  service  of  Latona's  lyin^-in:  but 
God  has  ordered  that  the  whole  ocean  should 
be  stayed,  made  stable  and  smooth,  without 
waves,  without  winds  or  rain,  whilst  the  hal 
cyon  produces  her  young,  which  is  just  about 
the  solstice,  the  shortest'  day  of  the  year;  so 
that  by  her  privilege  we  have  seven  (lays  and 
seven  nights  in  the  very  heart  of  winter  wherein 
we  may  sail  without  danger.  Their  females 
never  have  to  do  with  any  other  male  but 
their  own,  whom  they  serve  and  assist  all 
their  lives,  without  ever  forsaking  him.  If  he 
becomes  weak  and  broken  with  age,  they  take 
him  upon  their  shoulders  and  carry  him  from 
place  to  place,  and  serve  him  till  death.  But 
the  most  inquisitive  into  the  secrets  of  nature 
could  never  yet  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
wonderful  fabric  wherewith  the  halcyon  builds 
The  structure  her  nest  for  her  little  ones,  nor 
of  their  nests.  guess  at  the  materials.  Plutarch,5 


1   Plutarch,    ut    supra.  —Aristotle,  on  Animals,  viii.  13.— 
.rElinn,  on  Animals,  ix.  42. 
7   Plutarch,  nt  supra. 
3  Arrian,  Indian  History,  c.  1 1. 


who  has  seen  and  handled  many  of  them, 
thinks  it  is  the  bones  of  some  fish  which 
she  joins  and  binds  together,  interlacing  them, 
some  lengthwise  and  others  across,  and  adding 
ribs  and  Loops  in  such  manner  that  she  forms 
at  last  a  round  vessel  fit  to  launch  ;  which 
being  done,  and  the  building  finished,  she 
carries  it  to  the  beach,  where  the  sea  beating 
gently  against  it  shows  where  she  is  to  mend 
what  is  not  well  jointed  and  knit,  and  where 
better  to  fortify  the  seams  that  are  leaky,  that 
open  at  the  beating  of  the  waves  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  what  is  well  built  ami  has  had  the 
due  finishing,  the  beating  of  the  waves  does  so 
close  and  bind  together  that  it  is  not  to  be 
broken  or  cracked  by  blows  either  of  stone  or 
iron  without  very  much  ado.  And  that  which 
is  more  to  be  admired  is  the  proportion  and 
figure  of  the  cavity  within,  which  is  composed 
and  proportioned  after  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  receive;  or  admit  any  other  thing  than  the 
bird  that  built  it  :  for  to  anything  else  it  is  so 
impenetrable,  close,  and  shut,  nothing  can 
enter,  not  so  much  as  the  water  of  the  sea. 
This  is  a  very  clear  description  of  this  building, 
and  borrowed  from  a  very  good  hand  ;  and 
yet  methiuks  it  does  not  give  us  sufficient  light 
into  the  difficulty  of  this  architecture.  Now 
from  what  vanity  can  it  proceed  to  despise 
and  look  down  upon,  and  di>dainfully  to  inter 
pret,  effects  that  we  can  neither  imitate  nor 
comprehend  ? 

To  pursue  a  little  further  this  equality  and 
correspondence  betwixt  us  and 
beasts,  the  privilege  our  soul  so  The  faculty  of 
much  glorifies_  herself  upon,  of  SuonTthe 
bringing  all  things  she  conceives  beasts  a*  well 
to  her  own  law,  of  stripping  all  Jsel^"ian 
things  that  come  to  her  of  their 
mortal  and  corporeal  qualities,  of  ordering  and 
placing  things  she  conceives  worthy  her  taking 
notice  of,  stripping  and  divesting  them  of  their 
corruptible  qualities,  and  making  them  to  lay- 
aside  length,  breadth,  depth,  weight,  colour, 
smell,  roughness,  smoothness,  hardness,  soft 
ness,  and  all  sensible  accidents,  as  mean  and 
superfluous  vestments,  to  accommodate  them  to 
her  own  immortal  and  spiritual  condition  j  as 
Home  and  Paris,  for  example,  that  I  have  in 
my  fancy,  Paris  that  I  imagine,  I  imagine 
and  comprehend  it  without  greatness  and  with 
out  place,  without  stone,  without  plaster,  and 
without  wood  :  this  very  same  privilege,  I  say, 
seems  evidently-  to  be  in  beasts  ;  for  a  courser 
accustomed  to  trumpets,  to  musket-shots,  and 
battles,  whom  we  sec  start  and  tremble  in  his 
sleep  and  stretched  upon  his  litter,  as  if  he 
were  in  a  fi^ht ;  it  is  almost  certain  that  he 
conceives  in  his  soul  the  beat  of  a  drum  without 
noise,  and  an  army  without  arms  and  without 
body : 


4   riutarch,  ut  supra. 

*  Plutarch,    ut  supra. — .TViaii,    //.  "f  .-\-rmih,   ix. 
Pliny,  x.  :>2. 
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Quippe  videbis  equos  fortes,  cum  membra  jacebunt 
In  somnis,  sudare  tamen,  spirarcque  stepe, 
Et  quasi  de  palma  sumrnas  contemiere  vires  :' 

"  You  shall  see  maneg'd  horses  in  their  sleep 
Sweat,  snort,  start,  tremble,  and  a  clutter  keep, 
As  if  with  all  their  force  they  striving  were 
The  victor's  palm  proudly  away  to  bear  :" 

the  bare,  that  a  greyhound  imagines  in  his 
sleep,  after  which  we  see  him  pant  so  whilst 
he  sleeps,  stretch  out  his  tail,  shake  his  legs, 
and  perfectly  represents  all  the  motions  of  a 
course,  is  a  hare  without  fur  and  without  hones  : 

Venantumque  canes  in  molli  saepe  quiete 
.Tactant  crura  tamen  subito,  vocesque  repente 
Mittunt,  et  crebras  reducunt  naribus  auras, 
Ut  vestigia  si  teneant  inventa  ferarum  : 
Expergefactique  sequuntur  inania  swpe 
Cervorum  simulacra,  fugse  quasi  dedita  cernant  ; 
Donee  discussis  redeant  erroribus  ad  se:  2 

"  And  hounds  stir  often  in  their  quiet  rest, 
Spending  their  mouths,  as  if  upon  a  quest, 
Snuff,  and  breathe  quick  and  short,  as  if  they  went 
In  a  full  chase  upon  a  burning  scent  : 
Nay,  being  wak'd,  imagin'd  stags  pursue, 
As  if  they  had  them  in  their  real  view, 
Till,  having  shook  themselves  more  broad  awake, 
They  do  at  last  discover  the  mistake  :" 

the  watch-dogs,  that  we  often  observe  to  snarl 
in  their  dreams,  and  afterwards  bark  out, 
and  start  up  as  if  they  perceived  some  stranger 
at  hand  ;  the  stranger  that  their  soul  discerns 
is  a  man  spiritual  and  imperceptible,  without 
dimension,  without  colour,  and  without  being  : 

Consueta  domi  catulorum    blanda  prnpago 
Degere,  srepe  levem  ex  oculis  volucremque  soporem 
Discutcre,  et  corpus  de  terra  corripere  instant, 
1'roinde  quasi  ignotas  facies  atque  ora  tuantur.3 

"  The  fawning  whelps  of  household  curs  will  rise, 
And,  shaking  the  soft  slumber  from  their  eyes, 
Oft  bark  and  stare  at  ev'ry  one  within, 
As  upon  faces  they  had  never  seen." 

As  to  the  beauty  of  the  body,  before  I  pro 
ceed  anv  further  I  should  know 

What  consti-  -,     ,-, 

tutes  beauty.  whether  or  no  we  are  agreed 
about  the  description.  'Tis  likely 
we  do  not  wrell  know  what  beauty  is  in  nature 
and  in  general,  since  to  our  own  human  beauty 
we  give  so  many  divers  forms,  of  which,  were 
there  any  natural  rule  and  prescription,  we 
should  know  it  in  common,  as  the  heat  of  the 
fire.  But  we  fancy  the  forms  according  to  our 
own  appetite  and  liking  : 

Turpis  Romano  Belgicus  ore  color  :4 
"  A  German  hue  ill  suits  a  Roman  face." 


The  Indians  paint  it  black  and  tawny,  with 
great  swelled  lips,  wide  flat  noses, 
and  load  the  cartilage  betwixt 
the  nostrils  with  great  rings  of 
gold,  to  make  it  hang  down  to  the  mouth  ;  as 
also  the  under  lip  with  great  hoops,  enriched 
with  precious  stones,  that  weigh  them  down  to 
fall  upon  the  chin,  it  being  with  them  a  singular 


1  Lucret.  iv.  988. 

2  Id.  ib.  992. 
a  Id.  iv.  9'J9. 

«   I'ropert.  ii.  17,  26. 


grace  to  show  their  teeth,  even  below  the  roots. 
In  Peru  the  greatest  ears  are  the  most  beautiful, 
which  they  stretch  out  as  far  as  they  can  by 
art.  And  a  man  now  living  says  that  he  has 
seen  in  an  eastern  nation  this  care  of  enlarging 
them  in  so  great  repute,  and  the  ear  loaded 
with  so  ponderous  jewels,  that  he  did  with 
great  ease  put  his  arm,  sleeve  and  all,  through 
the  hole  of  an  ear.  There  are  elsewhere  nations 
that  take  great  care  to  black  their 
teeth,  and  hate  to  see  them  white,  desp'ffed 
whilst  others  paint  them  red.  The 
women  are  reputed  more  beautiful,  not  only  in 
Biscay,  but  elsewhere,  for  having  their  heads 
shaved  ;  and,  which  is  more,  in  certain  frozen 
countries,  as  Pliny  reports.5  The  Mexicans  es 
teem  a  low  forehead  a  great  beauty,  and  though 
they  shave  all  other  parts,  they  nourish  hair  on 
the  forehead  and  increase  it  bv  art,  and  have 
great  breasts  in  so  great  reputation  that  they 
affect  to  give  their  children  suck  over  their 
shoulders.  We  should  paint  deformity  so. 
The  Italians  fashion  it  gross  and  massy  ;  the 
Spaniards  gaunt  and  slender  ;  and  amongst  us 
one  has  it  white,  another  brown  ;  one  soft  and 
delicate,  another  strong  and  vigorous  ;  one  will 
have  his  mistress  soft  and  gentle,  others  haughty 
and  majestic.  Just  as  the  preference  in  beauty 
that  Plato  attributes  to  the  spherical  figure 
the  Epicureans  gave  rather  to  the  pyramidal  or 
square,  and  cannot  swallow  a  god  in  the  form 
of  a  bowl.6  But,  be  it  how  it 
will,  nature  has  no  more  privi-  Men  are  not 
le«:ed  us  in  this  from  her  common  privileged,  in 

,         .       ,  A      i  •!•  point  of  beauty, 

laws  than  in  the  rest.  And  it  we  above  the 
will  judge  ourselves  aright,  we  beasts, 
shall  find  that,  if  there  be  some 
animals  less  favoured  in  this  than  we,  there  are 
others,  and  in  greater  number,  that  are  more  : 
a  inultis  animalibus  decore  vinchnur,7  "  Many 
animals  surpass  us  in  beauty,"  even  among  the 
terrestrial,  our  compatriots  :  for  as  to  those  of 
sea,  setting  the  figure  aside,  which  cannot  fall 
into  any  manner  of  proportion,  being  so  much 
another  thing  in  colour,  clearness,  smoothness, 
and  arrangement,  we  sufficiently  give  place  to 
them ;  and  no  less,  in  all  qualities,  to  the 
aerial.  And  this  prerogative  that  the  poets 
make  such  a  mighty  matter  of,  our  erect  stature, 
looking  towards  heaven  our  original, 

Pronaque  cum  spectent  animalia  cietera  terrain, 
Os  hoinini  sublime  dedit,  calumque  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus,8 

"  Whilst  all  the  brutal  creatures  downward  bend 
Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
He  set  man's  face  aloft,  that,  with  his  eyes 
Uplifted,  he  might  view  the  starry  skies," 

is  truly  poetical ;  for  there  are  several  little 
beasts  who  have  their  sight  absolutely  turned 
towards  heaven  ;  and  I  find  the  gesture  of 
camels  and  ostriches  much  higher  raised  and 


5  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  13. 

6  Plato,  Ti mains 

?  Seneca    Epixt.  124. 
s  Ovid,  Metam.  i.  84. 
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more  erect  than  ours.  What  animals  have  not 
their  faces  above  and  not  before,  and  do  not 
look  opposite,  as  we  do  ;  and  that  do  not  in 
their  natural  posture  discover  as  much  of  heaven 
and  earth  as  man  ?  And  what  qualities  of  our 
bodily  constitution,  in  Plato  and  Cicero,1  may 
not  indifferently  serve  a  thousand  sorts  of 
beasts?  Those  that  most  resemble  us  are  the 
most  despicable  and  deformed  of  all  the  herd  : 
for  those,  as  to  outward  appearance  and  form 
of  visage,  are  baboons: 

Simia  quam  similis,  turpissima  bestia,  nolns  T- 

"  How  like  to  man,  in  visatre  and  in  shape, 
Is,  of  all  beasts  the  most  uncouth,  the  ape'."' 

;is  to  the  internal  and  vital  parts,  the  hog.  In 
earned,  when  I  consider  man  stark  naked, 
even  iu  that  sex  which  seems  to 
reason  to  be"1"0  have  the  greutot  share  of  beauty, 
i-o\en-d  than  his  detects,  natural  subjection, 

animal'"  lln<^  in!l)(-'rtect'()Ils>  1   n>11(l  that  we 

have  more  reason  than  any  other 
'inimal  to  cover  ourselves  ;  and  are  to  be  ex 
cused  from  borrowing  of  those  to  whom  nature 
has  in  this  been  kinder  than  to  us,  to  trick 
ourselves  out  with  their  beauties,  and  hide  our- 
•elves  under  their  spoils,  their  wool,  feathers, 
hair,  and  silk.  Let  us  observe,  as  to  the  rest, 
that  man  is  the  sole  animal  whose  nudities 
offend  his  own  companions,  and  the  only  one 
who  in  his  natural  actions  withdraws  and  hides 
himself  from  his  own  kind.  And  really  'tis 
also  an  effect  worth  consideration,  that  they 
\\  ho  are  masters  in  the  trade  prescribe,  as  a 
remedy  for  amorous  passions,  the  full  and  free 
view  of  the  body  a  man  desires  ;  tor  that  to 
cool  the  ardour  there  needs  no  more  but  freely 
and  fully  to  see  what  he  loves : 

Ille  quod  ohsc.'enas  in  apcrto  corpore  partrs 
Viderat,  in  cursu  qui  fuit  ha-sit  amor.1'3 

The  love  that's  tilting:  when  those  parts  appear 
Open  to  view,  flags  in  the  hot  career." 

And,  although  this  receipt  may  peradventure 
proceed  from  a  nice  and  cold'  humour,  it  is 
notwithstanding  a  very  great  sign  of  our  defi 
ciencies  that  use  and  acquaintance  should  make 
us  disgust  one  another.  It  is  not  modesty,  so 
much  as  cunning  and  prudence,  that  makes  our 
ladies  so  circumspect  to  refuse  us  admittance 
into  their  cabinets  before  they  are  painted  and 
tricked  up  for  the  public  view  : 

Nee  Veneres  nostras  hoc  fallit ;  quo  mapis  ipsze 
Omnia  summopere  ho.s  vita-  postscenia  celant, 
Quos  retinere  volunt,  adstrictoque  esse  in  amore  :3 

"  Of  this  our  ladies  are  full  weil  aware, 

Which  make  them,  with  such  privacy  and  care, 
Jienmcl  the  scene  all  those  defects  remove, 
Likely  to  check  the  flame  of  those  they  love." 

whereas  in  several  animals  there  is  nothinn- 
that  we  do  not  love,  and  that  does  not  please 


1  Ry  Plato,  in  his  Timeeus ;  and  by  Cicero,  di>  Xat   Dear. 

2  Knnius,  <ipud  Cicero,  ut  supra,  i.  35. 


onr  senses  ;  so  that  from  their  very  excrements 
we  do  not  only  extract  wherewith  to  heighten 
our  sauces,  but  also  our  richest  ornaments  and 
perfumes.  This  discourse  reflects  upon  none  but 
the  ordinary  sort  of  women,  and  is  not  so 
sacrilegious  as  to  comprehend  those  divine, 
supernatural,  and  extraordinary  beauties,  which 
we  see  shine  occasionally  among  us  like  stars 
under  a  corporeal  and  terrestrial  veil. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  very  share  that  we  allow 
to  beasts  of  the  bounty  of  nature,  by  our  own 
confession,  is  very  much  to  their  advantage. 
We  attribute  to  ourselves  imaginary  and  fan 
tastic  good,  future  and  absent  good,  for  which 
human  capacity  cannot  of  herself  be  responsi 
ble  :  or  good,  that  we  falsely  attribute  to  our 
selves  by  the  license  of  opinion,  as  reason, 
knowledge,  and  honour,  and  leave  to  them  for 
their  dividend,  essential,  durable,  and  palpable 
good,  as  peace,  repose,  security,  innocence,  and 
health  :  health,  I  say,  the  fairest 

and    richest   prescnt'that  nature     Health  thebeM; 
i  T  .        .  ai.d  richest  imt 

can    make    us.       Insomuch    that     Of nature. 

philosophy,  even  the  Stoic,4  is  so 
bold  as  to  say,  "  That  lleraclitus  and  1'here- 
cidi-s,  could  they  have  trucked  their  wisdom  for 
health,  and  have  delivered  themselves,  the  one 
of  his  drojKy,  and  the  other  of  the  lousy  dis 
ease  that  tormented  him,  they  had  done  well." 
IU  which  they  set  a  greater  value  upon 
wisdom,  eomparintr  and  putting  it  into  the 
balance  with  health,  than  they  do  v\ith  this 
other  proposition,  which  is  also 
theirs  :  tin-y  say  that  if  Circe  g™ge™"8™£ 
had  presented  Ulysses  with  the  rir.r  excellence 
two  potions,  the  one  to  make  a  of __ lll!m  to  the 
fool  become  a  wise  man,  and  the 
other  to  make  a  wise  man  become  a  fool,  that 
Ulysses  ought  rather  to  have  chosen  the  last, 
than  consent  to  that  by  which  Circe  changed 
his  human  figure  into  that  of  a  beast  ;  and  sny 
that  wisdom  itself  would  have  spoke  to  him 
after  this  manner:  "  Forsake  me,  let  me  alone, 
rather  than  lodge  me  under  the  body  and  figure 
of  an  ass."  How  !  the  philosophers  then  will 
abandon  this  great  and  divine  wisdom  for  this 
corporeal  and  terrestrial  covering  ?  It  is  then 
no  more  by  reason,  by  discourse,  and  by  the 
soul,  that  we  excel  beasts ;  'tis  by  our  beauty, 
our  fair  complexion,  and  our  fine  symmetry  of 
parts,  for  which  we  must  quit  our  intelligence, 
our  prudence,  and  all  the  rest.  Well,  I  accept 
this  open  and  free  confession  :  certainly  they 
knew  that  those  parts,  upon  which  we  so  much 
value  ourselves,  are  no  other  than  vain  fancy. 
If  beasts  then  had  all  the  virtue,  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  stoical  perfection,  they  would  still 
be  beasts,  and  would  not  be  comparable  to  man, 
miserable,  wicked,  mad,  man.  For,  in  short, 
whatever  is  not  as  we  are  is  nothing  worth  ; 
and  God,  to  procure  himself  an  esteem  among 


3  Lucretius,  iv.  1182. 

4  Plutarch,  On  the  common  Opinions  against  the  Stoics. 
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us,  must  put  himself  into  that  shape,  as  we  shall 
shew  anon.  By  which  it  appears  that  it  is  not 
upon  any  true  ground  of  reason,  but  by  a  fool 
ish  pride  and  vain  opinion,  that  we  prefer 
ourselves  before  other  animals,  and  separate 
ourselves  from  their  society  and  condition. 

But  to  return  to  what  I  was  upon  before  : 
we  have  for  our  part  inconstancy,  irresolution, 
incertitude,  sorrow,  superstition,  solicitude  of 
things  to  come,  even  after  we  shall  be  no  more, 
ambition,  avarice,  jealousy,  envy,  irregular, 
frantic,  and  untamed  appetites,  war,  lying,  dis 
loyalty,  detraction,  and  curiosity.  Doubtless, 
we  have  strangely  over-paid  this  fine  reason, 
upon  which  we  so  much  glorify  ourselves,  and 
this  capacity  of  judging  and  knowing,  if  we 
have  bought  it  at  the  price  of  this  infinite  num 
ber  of  passions  to  which  we  are  eternally  sub 
ject.  Unless  we  shall  also  think  fit,  as  even 
Socrates  does,1  to  add  to  the  counterpoise  that 
notable  prerogative  above  beasts,  "That  whereas 
nature  has  prescribed  them  certain  seasons  and 
limits  for  the  delights  of  Venus,  she  has  given 
us  the  reins  at  all  hours  and  all  seasons."  Ut 
vinum  ceyrotis,  qula  prodest  raro,  nocct  stepis- 
sime,  mclius  est  non  adhibere  onmino,  quam,  spe 
dubice  salutis,  in  apertam  perniciem  incurrcre : 
sic  hand  scio  an  meliusfuerit,  humano  ycneri 
motum  istum  celerem  cogitationis,  acumen, 
solertiam,  quam  rationcm  vocamus,  quoniam 
pcstifera  sint  multis,  admodum  paucis  salu- 
taria,  non  dari  omnino,  quam  tarn  mumjice  et 
tarn  larye  dari.'2  "  As  it  falls  out  that  wine 
often  hurting  the  sick,  and  very  rarely  doing  them 
good,  it  is  better  not  to  give  them  any  at  all 
than  to  run  into  an  apparent  danger  out  of  hope 
of  an  uncertain  benefit,  so  I  know  not  whe 
ther  it  had  not  been  better  for  mankind  that 
this  quick  motion,  this  penetration,  this  subtlety 
that  we  call  reason,  had  not  been  given  to  man 
at  all ;  considering  how  pestiferous  it  is  to 
many,  and  useful  but  to  few,  than  to  have  been 
conferred  in  so  abundant  manner,  and  with  so 
liberal  a  hand."  Of  what  advantage  can  we 
conceive  the  knowledge  of  so  many  things  was 
to  Varro  and  Aristotle  ?  Did  it  exempt  them 
from  human  inconveniences?  Were  they  by 
it  freed  from  the  accidents  that  lay  heavy  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  porter  ?  Did  they  extract 
from  their  logic  any  consolation  for  the  gout  ? 
Or,  for  knowing  how  this  humour  is  lodged  in 
the  joints,  did  they  feel  it  the  less  ?  Did  they 
enter  into  composition  with  death  by  knowing 
that  some  nations  rejoice  at  his  approach :  or 
with  cuckoldry,  by  knowing  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  wives  are  in  common  ?  On  the 
contrary,  having  been  reputed  the  greatest  men 
for  knowledge,  the  one  amongst  the  Romans, 
and  the  other  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  in  a  time 
when  learning  did  most  flourish,  we  have  not 
heard,  nevertheless,  that  they  had  any  particu- 


Xenophon,  On  Socrates,  i.  4,  12. 

2  Cicero,  De  Nat.  De,or.  iii.  27. 

3  Horace,  Epod.  8,  17, 


lar  excellence  in  their  lives ;  nay,  the  Greek 
had  enough  to  do  to  clear  himself  from  some 
notable  blemishes  in  his.  Have  we  observed 
that  pleasure  and  health  have  a  better  relish 
with  him  that  understands  astrology  and  gram 
mar  than  with  others  ? 

Illiterati  num  minus  nervi  rigent  ?3 

"  Th'  illiterate  ploughman  is  as  fit 
For  Venus'  service  as  the  wit  :" 

or  shame  and  poverty  less  troublesome  to  the 
first  than  to  the  last  ? 

Scilicet  etmorhis,  et  debilitate  carehis, 

Et  luctum  et  curam  effugies,  et  tempora  vitse 

Longa  tibi  post  ha_>c  fato  meliore  debuntur.4 

"  Disease  thy  couch  shall  flee, 
And  sorrow  and  care;  yes,  thou,  be  sure,  wilt  see 
Long  years  of  happiness,  till  now  unknown." 

1  have  known  in  my  time  a  hundred  artisans,  a 
hundred  labourers,  wiser  and  more  happy  than 
the  rectors  of  the  university,  and  whom  I  had 
much  rather  have  resembled.  Learning,  me- 
thinks,  has  its  place  amongst  the  necessary 
things  of  life,  as  glory,  nobility,  dignity,  or  at  the 
most,  as  beauty,  riches,  and  such  other  quali 
ties,  which  indeed  are  useful  to  it,  but  remotely, 
and  more  by  opinion  than  by  nature.  We  stand 
very  little  more  in  need  of  offices,  rules,  and 
laws  of  living1  in  our  society,  than  cranes  and 
ants  do  in  theirs ;  and  yet  we  see  that  these 
carry  themselves  very  regularly  without  erudi 
tion.  If  man  was  wise,  he  would  take  the  true 
value  of  every  thing  according  as  it  was  useful 
and  proper  to  his  life.  Whoever  will  number 
us  by  our  actions  and  deportments  will  find 
many  more  excellent  men  amongst  the  ignorant 
than  among  the  learned  ;  aye,  in  all  sorts  of  vir 
tue.  Old  Rome  seems  to  me  to  have  been  of  much 
greater  value,  both  for  peace  and  war,  than 
that  learned  Rome  that  ruined  itself.  And, 
though  all  the  rest  should  be  equal,  yet  integrity 
and  innocency  would  remain  to  the  ancients, 
for  they  cohabit  singularly  well  with  simplicity. 
But  I  will  leave  this  discourse,  that  would  lead 
me  farther  than  I  am  willing  to  Humility  and 
follow  ;  and  shall  only  say  this  submission  the 
farther,  'tis  only  humility  and  P«ent»  of  vir- 
submission  that  can  make  a  com 
plete  good  man.  We  are  not  to  leave  the  know 
ledge  of  his  duty  to  every  man's  own  judgment ; 
we  are  to  prescribe  it  to  him,  and  not  suffer  him 
to  choose  it  at  his  own  discretion  :  otherwise, 
according  to  the  imbecility,  and  infinite  variety 
of  our  reasons  and  opinions,  we  should  at  large 
forge  ourselves  duties  that  would,  as  Epicurus 
says,5  enjoin  us  to  eat  one  another. 

The  first  law  that  ever  God  gave  to  man  was 
a  law  of  pure  obedience :  it  was  a 
commandment  naked  and  simple,     Pure  obedience 

,         .  ,      ,  ,  .  r.     '      the  first  law  of 

wherein  man  had  nothing  to  in-     God  to  man. 
quire  after,  nor  to  dispute  ;  foras- 


4  Juv.  Sat.  14,  156. 

5  Or  rather  the  Epicurean  Cc-lotes,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
treatise  that  Plutarch  wrote  against  him. 
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much  as  to  obey  is  the  proper  office  of  a  rational 
soul,  acknowledging  a  heavenly  superior  and 
benefactor.  From  obedience  and  submission 
spring  all  other  virtues,  as  all  sin  does  from 
self-opinion.  And,  on  the  contrary,  the  first 
temptation  that  by  the  devil  was  offered  to 
human  nature,  its  first  poison,  insinuated  itself 
into  us  by  the  promise  made  us  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  :  Eritis  sli'/tt  Dii.  sclent  ex  boiunn 
et  nudinn.1  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil.''  And  the  syrens,  in  Homer,  to 
allure  Ulysses,  and  draw  him  within  the  danger 
of  their  snares,  offered  to  ^ive  him  knowledge.2 
The  plague  of  man  is  the  opinion  of  wisdom  ; 
and  tor  thi>  rear-on  it  is  that  ignorance  is  so 
recommended  to  n~,  by  our  reliuio:i,  us  proper 
to  faith  and  obedience  :  Ctiretc  tie  f/nis  rns  </e- 
ciphit  per  philosophiam  <  t  hut  tics  scdnrtiones, 
secundiim  element  a  mu)idi.A  "  Take  hied,  le^t 
any  man  deceive  yon  by  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit,  after  the.  tradition  of  men,  and  the  rudi 
ments  of  the  world/'  There  is  in  this  a  general 
consent  amongst  all  sorts  of  philosophers,  that 
the  sovereign  good  consists  in  the  tranquillity 
of  the  soul  and  body  :  but  where  shall  we 
find  it  i 

Ad  suimnum,  sapiens  uno  minor  est  Jove,  dives, 
Litirr,  honor:itus,  pulchcr,  rex  deniqiie  return; 
I'ruvipue  sunns,  nisi  cnia  pituita  molcsta  r.-t  : 

"  In  short,  the  wise  is  only  less  than  Jove, 

Hieh,  free,  and  haiuKnm'-  ;    nay,  a  kii,Lr  abi  ve 
All  earthly  kings  ;    with  health  supremely  hlfst, 
Excepting  \\hen  a  cold  disturbs  Ins  rest  !  " 

It  seems,  in  truth,  that  nature,  for  the  consola 
tion  of  our  miserable  and  wretched  state,  lias 
only  given  us  presumption  for  our  inheritance. 
'Tis  as  Kpictetus  says,  that  man  has  nothing 
properly  his  own,  but  the  use  of  his  opinion  :' 
we  have  nothing  but  wind  and  smoke  for  our 
portion.  The  gods  have  health  in  essence,  says 
philosophy,  and  sickness  in  intelligence.  Man, 
on  the  contrary,  possesses  his  goods  by  fancy, 
his  ills  in  essence.  We  have  reason  to  magnify 
the  power  of  our  imagination  ;  for  all  our  goods 
are  only  in  dream.  Hear  this  poor  calamitous 
animal  huff!  "  There  is  nothing,"  says  Cicero, 
"  so  charming  as  the  employment  of  letters  ;  of 
letters,  I  say,  by  means  whereof  the  infinity  of 
things,  the  immense  grandeur  of  nature,  the 
heavens,  even  in  this  world,  the  earth,  and  the 
seas  are  discovered  to  us :  'tis  they  that  have 
taught  us  religion,  moderation,  and  the  gran 
deur  of  courage,  and  that  have  rescued  our  souls 
from  darkness,  to  make  her  see  all  things,  high, 


Genesis,  in.  5. 

Odyssey,  xii.  188.     Cicero,  de  Fin.  v.  18. 

St.  Paul,  Coloss.  ii.  8. 

Manuitl,  c.  1 1 

Tusc.  Queen,  i.  26. 

Lucret.  v.  8. 

This  was  Lucretius,  who,  in  the  preceding  verses,  speaks 
so  pompously  of  Epicurus  and  his  doctrine  ;  for  a  love- 
potion,  that  was  given  him  either  by  his  wife  or  his  mistress, 
so  much  disturbed  his  reason  that  the  violence  of  his  dis 
order  only  afforded  him  a  few  lucid  intervals,  which  he 
employed  in  composing  his  book,  and  at  last  made  him  kill 
himself. — Eusebius's  Chronicon, 


\  low,  first,  last,  and  middling  :  'tis  they  that 
furnish  us  wherewith  to  live  happily  and  well, 
and  conduct  us  to  pass  over  our  lives  without 
displeasure,  and  without  offence."5  Does  not 
this  man  seem  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  the 
ever -living  and  almighty  God  ?  But  as  to 
effects,  a  thousand  little  countrywomen  have 
lived  lives  more  equal,  more  sweet,  and  con 
stant  than  his. 

Dens  ille  fuit,  deus,  inelyte  Memmi, 

Qui  princeps  viUf  rationcm  invenit  cam,  qnre 

N'uiic  apprllatur  sapirntia  ;   quiqne  per  artcm 
Fliictibus  e  tantis  vitain,  tantisqne  tenehris, 
In  tain  tranqmlla  et  tain  clara  luce  locavit:1' 

"  That  pod,  great  Memmus,  was  a  pod  no  doubt, 
Who,  prine,-  of  life,  fir.it  found  that  reason  out 
Nou   wisdom  called  ;   and  by  his  art,  who  did 
Tliat  life  in  tcmp.-sts  tost,  and  darkness  hid, 
1'lace  in  so  great  a  calm,  and  clear  a  light  :" 

here  are  brave  ranting  words :  but  a  very 
slight  accident  put  this  man's"  understanding 
in  ;i  worse  condition  than  that  of  the  meanest, 
shepherd,  not  withstanding  this  instructing  god, 
this  divine  wisdom.  Of  the  same  stump  and 
impudence  is  the  promise  of  De- 
mocritus's  book  :  "  I  am  "'oing  Temerity  ami 
to  speak  of  all  things:"8  and  ^^'phUo^ 
that  foolish  title  that  Aristotle  phers. 
prefixes  to  one  of  his.  Of  the 
Mortal  (rods;'-'  and  the  judgment  of  Chrysip- 
pus,  that  "  Dion  was  as  virtuous  as  God;"1 
and  my  Seneca  himself  says,  that  ';  God 
had  given  him  life;  but  that  to  live  well 
was  his  own  ;  "  conformably  to  this  other,  In 
rirtiite  rrri'  <jloriu  ui/ir  ;  quod  nan  cotitinycret, 
>•/  id  doniini  a  l)i<>,  unit  ii  nobis  haberemus  :l* 
"  We  truly  irlory  in  our  virtue  :  which  would 
not  be,  if  it  was  given  us  of  God,  and  not  by 
ourselves  :"  this  is  also  Seneca's  saying  :  ''  that 
the  wise  man  hath  fortitude  equal  with  God, 
but  that  his  is  in  spite  of  human  frailty,  wherein 
therefore  he  more  than  equals  God."1-  There  is 
nothing  so  ordinary  as  to  meet  with  sallies  of 
the  like  temerity  :  there  is  none  of  us,  who  take 
so  much  offence  to  see  himself  equalled  with 
God,  as  he  does  to  see  himself  undervalued  by 
being  ranked  with  other  creatures  ;  so  much 
more  are  we  jealous  of  our  own  interest  than 
that  of  our  Creator. 

But  we  must  trample  under  foot  this  foolish 
vanity,  and  briskly  and  boldly  shake  the  ridi 
culous  foundation  upon  which  these  false  opi 
nions  are  founded.  So  long  as  man  shall  believe 
he  has  any  means  and  power  of  himself,  he  will 
never  acknowledge  what  he  owes  to  his  Maker  ; 


s  "  Qui  ita  sit  ausus  ordiri  ha.'c  loquor  de  universis  nihil 
excipit  de  quo  non  profitetur  :  quid  enim  esse  potest  extra 
universa?" — Cic.  Acad.  Quest,  ii.  23. 

9  Apud  Ciceronem  de  Finihiis,  ii.  13.     "  Cyrenaici  philo- 
sophi  non   viderunt,   ut   ad   cursum,   equum ;    .id   arandum 
bovem  ;  ad  indagandum   canem  :  sic  hominem  ad  duas  res, 
ut   ait  Aristoteles,  intelligenduru  et  agendum,  esse  natum, 
quasi  mortalcm  deum." 

10  Plutarch,  Of  the  Common  Conceptions  of  the  Stoics. 
"  Tic.  de  Nut.  Deor.  lib.  35. 

>2   Kpist.  53.  f.ub  finrm. 
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his  eggs  shall  always  be  chickens,  as  the  saying 
is :  we  must  therefore  strip  him  to  his  shirt.  Let 
us  see  some  notable  examples  of  the  eii'ects  of  his 
philosophy  :  Posidonius  being  tormented  with 
a  disease  so  painful  as  made  him  writhe  his  arms 
and  gnash  his  teeth,  thought  he  sufficiently 
scorned  the  dolour,  by  crying  out  against  it : — 
"  Thou  mayst  do  thy  worst,  I  will  not  confess 
that  thou  art  an  evil/71  He  was  as  sensible  of 
the  pain  as  my  footman,  but  lie  made  a  bravado 
of  bridling  his  tongue,  at  least,  and  restraining 
it  within  the  laws  of  his  sect :  He  succumbere 
non  oportebat,  vcrl.is  (jl  or  Junta  in."  "  It  did  not 
become  him,  that  spoke  so  big,  to  confess  his 
frailty  when  he  came  to  the  test."  Arcesilas 
being  ill  of  the  gout,  and  Carneades,  who  had 
come  to  see  him,  going  away  troubled  at  his 
condition,  he  called  him  back,  and  showing  him 
his  feet  ami  breast : — "  There  is  nothing  comes 
thence  hither,"  said  he.3  This  has  something 
a  better  grace,  for  he  feels  himself  in  pain,  and 
would  be  disengaged  from  it ;  but  his  heart, 
notwithstanding,  is  not  conquered  nor  subdued 
by  it.  The  other  stands  more  obstinately  to  his 
point,  but,  I  fear,  rather  verbally  than  really.  And 
DionysiusIIeracleotes,  afflicted  with  a  vehement 
smarting  in  Lis  eyes,  was  reduced  to  quit  these 
stoical  resolutions.4  But  even  though  knowledge 
should,  in  effect,  do  as  they  say,  and  could  blunt 
the  point,  and  dull  the  edge,  of  the  misfortunes 
that  attend  us,  what  does  she,  more  than  what 
ignorance  does  more  purely  and  evidently  ? — 
The  philosopher  Pyrrho,  being  at  sea  in  very 
great  danger,  by  reason  of  a  mighty  storm, 
presented  nothing  to  the  imitation  of  those  who 
were  with  him,  in  that  extremity,  but  a  hog 
they  had  on  board,  that  was  fearless  and  uncon 
cerned  at  the  tempf.st.5  Philosophy,  when  she  has 
said  all  she  can,  refers  us  at  last  to  the  example 
of  a  gladiator,  wrestler,  or  muleteer,  in  which 
sort  of  people  we  commonly  observe  much  less 
apprehension  of  death,  sense  of  pain,  and  other 
inconveniences,  and  more  of  endurance,  than 
ever  knowledge  furnished  any  one  withal,  that 
was  not  bora  and  bred  to  hardship.  What  is 
the  cause  that  we  make  incisions,  and  cut  the 
tender  limbs  of  an  infant,  and  those  of  a  horse, 
more  easily  than  our  own — but  ignorance  only  ? 
How  many  has  mere  force  of  imagination  made 
sick  ?  We  often  see  men  cause 
Diseases  themselves  to  be  let  blood,  purged. 

caused  by  i     i        •   i      i          i  i-   i  • 

imagination.  and  physicked,  to  be  cured  ot  dis 
eases  they  only  feel  in  opinion. — 

When  real  infirmities  fail  us,  knowledge  lends 
I  us  her's  :  that  colour,  that  complexion,  portend 

some  catarrh ous  defluxion  :  this  hot  season 
i  threatens  us  with  a  fever :  this  breach  in  the 
|  lii'e-line  of  your  left  hand  gives  you  notice  of 
I  some  near  and  dangerous  indisposition ;  and  at 
|  last  she  roundly  attacks  health  itself;  saying, 
I  this  sprightliness  and  vigour  of  youth  cannot 
'  continue  in  this  posture  ;  there  must  be  blood 


1  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qucest.  ii.  25. 

£  Id.  it).  13. 

3  Cicero,  de  Finib.  v.  31. 


4  Cicero,  de  Finih.  v.  31. 

5  Laertius,  in  vita, 

6  The  Sceptics. 


taken,  and  the  heat  abated,  lest  it  turn  against 
yourself.  Compare  the  life  of  a  man  subjected 
to  such  imaginations,  to  that  of  a  labourer  that 
suffers  himself  to  be  led  by  his  natural  appetite, 
measuring  things  only  by  the  present  sense, 
without  knowledge,  and  without  prognostic, 
that  feels  no  pain  or  sickness,  but  when  he  is 
really  ill.  Whereas  the  other  has  the  stone  in 
his  soul,  before  he  has  it  in  his  bladder  :  as  if  it 
were  not  time  enough  to  suffer  the  evil  when  it, 
shall  come,  he  must  anticipate  it  by  fancy,  and 
run  to  meet  it. 

What  I  say  of  physic  may  generally  serve  in 
example  for  all  other  sciences.  Thence  is  de 
rived  that  ancient  opinion  of  the  philosophers6 
that  placed  the  sovereign  good  in  the  discovery 
of  the  weakness  of  our  judgment.  INly  igno 
rance  affords  me  as  much  occasion  of  hope  as  of 
fear  ;  and  having  no  other  rule  for  my  health 
than  that  of  the  examples  of  others,  and  of  j 
events  I  see  elsewhere  upon  the  like  occasion,  I 
find  of  all  sorts,  and  rely  upon  those  which  by 
comparison  are  most  favourable  to  me.  I  re 
ceive  health  with  open  arms,  free,  full  and  entire, 
and  by  so  much  the  more  whet  my  appetite  to 
enjoy  it,  by  how  much  it  is  at  present  less 
ordinary  and  more  rare  :  so  far  am  I  from 
troubling  its  repose  and  sweetness  with  the  bit 
terness  of  a  new  and  constrained  manner  of 
living.  Beasts  sufficiently  shew  us  how  much 
the  agitation  of  our  minds  brings  infirmities 
and  diseases  upon  us.  That  which  is  told  us  of 
those  of  Brazil,  that  they  never  die  but  of  old 
age,  is  attributed  to  the  serenity  and  tranquillity 
of  the  air  they  live  in  ;  but  I  rather  attribute  it 
to  the  serenity  and  tranquillity  of  their  souls, 
free  from  all  passion,  thought,  or  employment, 
extended  or  unpleasing,  a  people  that  pass  over 
their  lives  in  a  wonderful  simplicity  and  ig 
norance,  without  letters,  without  law,  without 
king,  or  any  manner  of  religion.  And  whence 
comes  that,  which  we  find  by  experience,  that 
the  heaviest  and  dullest  men  are  most  able,  and 
the  most  to  be  desired  in  amorous  performances; 
and  that  the  love  of  a  muleteer  often  renders 
itself  more  acceptable  than  that  of  a  gentleman, 
if  it  be  not  that  the  agitation  of  the  soul  in  the 
latter  disturbs  his  physical  ability,  dissolves  and 
tires  it,  as  it  also  ordinarily  troubles  and  tires 
itself.  What  puts  the  soul  beside  itself,  and 
more  usually  throws  it  into  madness,  but  her 
own  promptness,  vigour,  and  agility,  and, 
finally,  her  own  proper  force  ?  Of  what  is  the 
most  subtle  folly  made  but  of  the  most  subtle 
wisdom  ?  As  great  friendships  spring  from 
great  enmities,  and  vigorous  health  from  mortal 
diseases,  so  from  the  rare  and  vivid  agitations 
of  our  souls  proceed  the  most  wonderful  and 
most  distracted  frenzies;  'tis  but  half  a  turn  of 
the  toe  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  the 
actions  of  madmen  we  see  hosv  infinitely  mad-  ; 
ness  resembles  the  most  vigorous  operations  of 
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the  soul.  Who  does  not  know  how  indiscerni 
ble  the  difference  is  betwixt  folly  and  the 
sprightly  elevations  of  a  free  soul,  and  the 
effects  of  a  supreme  and  extraordinary  virtue  ? 
Plato  says  that  melancholy  persons  are  the 
most  capable  of  discipline,  and  the  most  excel 
lent  ;  and  accordingly  in  none  is  there  so  great. 
a  propension  to  madness.  Great  wits  are  ruined 
by  their  own  proper  force  and  pliability:  into 
what  a  condition,  through  his  own  agitation 
and  promptness  of  fancy,  is  one  of  the  most 
judicious,  ingenious,  and  nearest  formed,  of 
any  other  Italian  poet,  to  the  air  of  the  an 
cient  and  true  poesy,  lately  fallen  .'  lias  he 
not  vast  obligation 'to  this  vivacity  that  has 
destroyed  him.'  to  this  liirht  that  has  blinded 
him  ?  to  this  exact  and  subtle  apprehension  of 
reason  that  has  put  him  beside  iiis  own  .'  to 
this  curious  and  laborious  search  after  sciences, 
that  has  reduced  him  to  imbecility  .'  and  to 
this  rare  aptitude  to  the  exercises  of  the  soul, 
that  has  rendered  him  without  exercise  and 
without  soul  .'  I  was  more  angry,  if  possible, 
than  compassionate,  to  see  him  at  Ferrara  in  so 
pitiful  a  condition  surviving  himself,  forgetting 
both  himself  and  his  work-,  which,  without  lii> 
knowledge,  though  before  his  face,  have  l»e<  n 
published  unformed  and  incorrect.1 

Would  you  have  a  man  healthy,  would  you 
have  him  regular,  and  in  a  >teady  and  secure 
posture  .'  Muffle  him  up  in  the 
stupi.lity  ao-  shades  of  stupidity  and  sloth.  We 
5igournand  '*  must  be  made  beasts  to  be  made 
health.  wise,  and  hoodwinked  before  we 

are  fit  to  be  led.  And  if  one  shall 
tell  me  that  the  advantage  of  having  a  cold 
and  dull  sense  of  pain  and  other  evils,  bring* 
this  disadvantage  along  with  it,  to  render  us 
consequently  less  sensible  also  in  the  fruition  of 
good  and  pleasure,  this  is  true  ;  but  the  misery 
of  our  condition  is  such  that  we  have  not  so 
much  to  enjoy  as  to  avoid,  and  that  the  ex- 
tremest  pleasure  does  not  affect  us  to  the  degree 
that  a  light  grief  does  :  Scynius  lunnincx  /><»,></ 
ijimin  mala  scnfim/f .-  We  are  not  so  sensible 
of  the  most  perfect  health  as  we  are  of  tin- 
least  sickness. 

Pungit 

In  cute  vix  summa  violatum  plagula  corpus  ; 
(Juando  valere  nihil  quemquam  movet.   Hoc  jurat  unum, 
Quod  me  non  torquet  latus,  aut  pes  :   C;t?tera  quisquani 
Vix  queat  aut  sanum  sese,  aut  sentire  valenteiu."' 

"  The  body  with  a  little  sting  is  griev'd, 

When  the  most  perfect  health  is  not  perceiv'd, 
This  only  pleases  me,  that  spleen  nor  gout 
Neither  offend  my  side  nor  wring  my  foot ; 
Excepting  these,  scurce  any  one  can  tell, 
Or  e'er  observes,  when  he's  in  health  and  well." 

Our  well-being  is  nothing  but  the  not  being  ill. 
Which  is  the  r.eason  why  that  sect  of  philoso- 


1  Montaigne  here  refers  to  Tasso,  whom  he  saw  at  Ferrara, 
in  November,  1580,  confined  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anne, 
where  he  remained  from  March,  15 79.  till  July,  1586.  Curi 
ously  enough,  Montaigne  does  not  mention  the  circumstance 
in  his  journey.  It  is  almost  equally  curious  that  Mr.  Cotton 
refers  his  reader  to  Ariosto,  instead  of  Tasso,  though  Ariosto 
was  59  years  old  when  Montaigne  came  into  the  world. 


phers,  which  sets  the  greatest  value  upon  plea 
sure,  has  yet  fixed  it  chiefly  in  unconsciousness 
of  pain.  To  be  freed  from  ill  is  the  greatest 
good  that  man  can  hope  for  or  desire  ;  as 
Ennius  says, 

Nimium  bor.i  est  cui  nihil  est  mali  ;4 

for  that  every  tickling  and  sting  which  are  in 
certain  pleasures,  and  that  seem  to  raise  us  above 
simple    health    and     passiveness,    that    active, 
moving,   and,    I   know   not    how,   itching    and 
biting  pleasure  ;  even   that  very  pleasure  itself 
aims  at   nothing  but   insensibility  as  its  mark. 
The  appetite  that  carries  us  headlong  to  women's 
embraces  has  no  other  end  but  only  to  cure  the 
torment  of  our  ardent  and   furious  desires,  and 
only  requires  to  be  glutted  and  laid  at  rest,  and 
delivered  from  the  fever.     And   so  of  the  rest. 
I  say,  then,  that  if  simplicity  conducts  us  to  a 
state  free  from  evil,  she  leads  us  to  a  very  happy 
one   according   to  our  condition.      And  yet  we 
are  not  to  imagine   it  so  stupid   an  insensibility 
as  to  be  totally  without  sense  :    for  Grantor  had 
very  good    reason    to  controvert 
the"  insensibility   of    Epicurus,    if     p<1T[rcf  'in*™~ 
founded  so  dee])  that  the  very  first     possible  nor 
attack  and  birth  of  evils  were'  not     desirable, 
to   be  perceived  :    "  I  do  not  ap 
prove  such  an  in-en-ibility  as  is  neither  possible 
nor  to  be  desired.      I  am  very  well  content  not 
to  be  sick;   but   if   I  am,  I  \\ould  know   that  I 
am  so;    and  if  a  caustic  be  applied,  or  incisions 
made   in   any  part,  I    would    feel    them.''5     In 
truth,  whoever  would  take  away  the  knowledge 
and  H-tiM-  of  evil,  would  at  the  same  time  eradi 
cate  the  sense  of  pleasure,  and  finally  annihilate 
man  himself:    Ittiid  tii/iil  dolcrc  mm  fine  Dxnjntt 
mcrcede  continyit  hmnanitdtis  in  aninw,  stiipo- 
?v.s-  iii  corded     "  An  insensibility  that  is  not  to 
be  purchased  but  at  the  price  of  inhumanity  in 
the  soul,  and  of  stupidity  of  the  body."      Evil 
appertains  to  man  of  course.      Neither  is  pain 
always   to   be    avoided,   nor   pleasure   always 
pursued. 

'Tis  a  great  advantage  to  the  honour  of 
ignorance  that  knowledge  itself  throws  us  into 
its  arms,  when  she  finds  herself 

i     i   7,        P     ,-£•  •      i  »i  Knowledge  re- 

puzzled  to  fortify  us  against  the     fers  us  to  jpm,_ 
weight  of  evil  ;  she  is  constrained     ranee  to  scn-en 
to  come  to  this  composition,  to     "uries'of^r-11 
give  us  the  reins,  and   permit  us     tune, 
to  fly  into  the  lap  of  the  other, 
and  *to  shelter  ourselves  under  her  protection 
from  the  strokes  and  injuries  of  fortune.     For 
what  else  is  her  meaning  when  she  instructs  us 
to  divert  our  thoughts  from  the  ills  that  press 
upon  us,  and  entertain  them  with  the  meditation 
of  pleasures  past  and  gone  ;  to  comfort  our- 


-  Livy,  xxx.  21. 

3  Stephen  dc  la  Boitie,  in  the  Latin  $:;tire  already 
Book  i.  c.  27. 

•*  A  pud  Cicero,  dc  Finih.  ii.  13. 

*  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qitas.  in.  1 . 
c  Id.  id.  0. 
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selves  in  present  afflictions  with  the  remem 
brance  of  fled  delights,  and  to  call  to  our 
succour  a  vanished  satisfaction,  to  oppose  it  to 
the  discomfort  that  lies  heavy  upon  us  ?  Lcva- 
t tones  ceyritudinuni  in  avocatione  a  cogitanda 
molestia,  et  revocatione  ad  contemplandas  vo- 
luptatcs,  ponit  ;l  "  he  directs  us  to  alleviate 
our  grief  and  pains  by  rejecting  unpleasant 
thoughts,  and  recalling  agreeable  ideas ;"  if  it 
be  not  that  where  her  power  fails  she  would 
supply  it  with  policy,  and  make  use  of  sleight 
of  hand  where  force  of  limbs  will  not  serve  her 
turn  ?  For  not  only  to  a  philosopher,  but  to 
any  man  in  his  right  wits,  when  he  has  upon 
him  the  thirst  of  a  burning  fever,  what  satisfac 
tion  can  it  be  to  him  to  remember  the  pleasure 
he  took  in  drinking  Greek  wine  a  month  ago? 
It  would  rather  only  make  matters  worse  to 
him  : 

Che  ricordarsi  il  ben  doppia  la  noia.2 

"  The  thinking  of  pleasure  doubles  trouble." 

Of  the  same  stamp  is  this  other  counsel  that 
philosophy  gives,  only  to  remember  the  happi 
ness  that  is  past,  and  to  forget  the  misadventures 
we  have  undergone  :  us  if  we  had  the  science 
of  oblivion  in  our  own  power,  and  counsel, 
wherein  we  are  yet  no  more  to  seek. 

Suavis  laborum  est  prseteritorum  mernoria.3 
"  Sweet  is  the  memory  of  by-gone  pain." 

How  does  philosophy,  that  should  arm  me 
to  contend  with  fortune,  and  steel  my  courage 
to  trample  all  human  adversities  under  foot, 
arrive  to  this  degree  of  cowardice  to  make  me 
hide  my  head  at  this  rate,  and  save  myself  by 
these  pitiful  and  ridiculous  shifts?  For  the 
memory  represents  to  us  not  what  we  choose, 
but  what  she  pleases ;  nay,  there  is  nothing 
that  so  much  imprints  anything  in  our  memory 
as  a  desire  to  forget  it.  And  'tis  a  good  w;ay 
to  retain  and  keep  anything  safe  in  the  soul  to 
solicit  her  to  lose  it.  And  this  is  false  :  Est 
situm  in  nobis,  ut  et  advcrsa  quasi  pcrpctua 
oblivione  obruamus,  et  secunda  jacunde  et 
suaviter  meminerimus  ;4  "  it  is  in  our  power 
to  bury,  as  it  were,  in  a  perpetual  oblivion  all 
adverse  accidents,  and  to  retain  a  pleasant  and 
delightful  memory  of  our  successes  ;"  and  this 
is  true  :  Mernini  etiam  qua;  nolo ;  oblivisci  nan 
possum  qua  volo.5  "  I  do  also  remember  what 
I  would  not ;  but  I  cannot  forget  what  I 
would."  And  whose  counsel  is  this  ?  His,6 
qui  se  units  sapientem  profiteri  sit  ausus ;' 
"  who  alone  durst  profess  himself  a  wise  man." 

Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  superavit,  et  omnes 
Prsestinxit,  stellas  exortus  uti  aethereus  Sol.8 
"  Who  from  mankind  the  prize  of  knowledge  won, 
And  put  the  stars  out  like  the  rising  sun." 


1  Cicero,  Twsc.  Quecs.  15. 
»  Id.  ib. 

3  Euripides,  apud  Cicer.  de  Finib.  ii.  32. 

4  Cicero,  de  Finib.  L  17. 
s  Id.  ib.  ii  32. 

6  Epicurus. 

7  Cicero,  ut  supra,  ii.  3. 


To  empty  and  disfurnish  the  memory,  is  not 
this  the  true  way  to  ignorance  ? 

Iners  malorum  remedium  ignorantia  est.9 
"  Ignorance  is  but  a  dull  remedy  for  evils." 

We  find  several  other  like  precepts,  whereby  we 
are  permitted  to  borrow  frivolous  appearances 
from  the  vulgar,  where  we  find  the  strongest 
reason  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  provided 
they  administer  satisfaction  and  comfort.  Where 
they  cannot  cure  the  wound  they  are  content 
to  palliate  and  benumb  it.  I  believe  they  will 
not  deny  this,  that  if  they  could  add  order  and 
constancy  in  a  state  of  life  that  could  maintain 
itself  in  ease  and  pleasure  by  some  debility  of 
judgment,  they  would  accept  it  : 

Potare,  et  spargere  flores 
Incipiam,  patiarque  vel  inconsultus  haberi.10 

"  Give  me  to  drink,  and,  crown'd  with  flowers,  despise 
The  grave  disgrace  of  being  thought  unwise." 

There  would  be  a  great  many  philosophers  of 
Lycas's  mind  ;  this  man,  being  otherwise  of 
very  regular  manners,  living  quietly  and  con 
tentedly  in  his  family,  and  not  failing  in  any 
office  of  his  duty,  either  towards  his  own  or 
strangers,  and  very  carefully  preserving  himself 
from  hurtful  things,  became,  nevertheless,  by 
some  distemper  in  his  brain,  possessed  with  a 
conceit  that  he  was  perpetually  in  the  theatre, 
a  spectator  of  the  finest  sights  and  the  best 
comedies  in  the  world  ;  and  being  cured  by 
the  physicians  of  his  frenzy,  was  hardly  pre 
vented  from  endeavouring  by  suit  to  compel 
them  to  restore  him  again  to  his  pleasing 
imagination  : 

Pol  !  me  occidistis,  amici, 
Non  servastis,  ait  ;  cui  sic  extorta  voluptas, 
Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error:11 

"  I?y  heaven  !  you've  killed  me,  friends,  outright, 
And  not  preserved  me  ;  since  my  dear  delight 
And  pleasing  error,  by  my  better  sense 
Unhappily  return'  d,  is  banished  hence  :" 

with  a  madness  like  that  of  Thrasylaus  the 
i  son  of  Pythodorus,  who  made  himself  believe 
that  all  the  ships  that  weighed  anchor  from  the 
port  of  Piraeus,  and  that  came  into  the  haven, 
|  only  made  their  voyages  for  his  profit  :  con 
gratulating  them  upon  their  successful  naviga 
tion,  and  receiving  them  with  the  greatest  joy  ; 
and  when  his  brother  Crito  caused  him  to  be 
restored  to  his  better  understanding,  he  infi 
nitely  regretted  that  sort  of  condition  wherein 
he  had  lived  with  so  much  delight  and  free 
from  all  anxiety  of  mind.12  'Tis  according  to 
the  old  Greek  verse,  that  "  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  convenience  in  not  being  over-wise  :" 


'Ev  TW  0poi/6(V  y 


t'v,  >)di5oc  B/or. 


8  Lucretius,  iii.  1056. 

9  Seneca,  (Edipus,  iii.  7- 
10  Horace,  Epist.  ii.  2,  138. 

12  Athena>us,  xii.     JElSan,  Var.  Hist.  iv.  25,  where  the  name 
is  Thrasyllus. 

13  Sophocles,  in  Ajace  Masj-yo^opo),  ver.  554. 
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And  Ecclesiastes,1  "  In  much  wisdom  there  is 
much  sorrow  ;"  and  "  Who  gets  wisdom  gets 
labour  and  trouble." 

Even  that  to  which  philosophy  consents  in 
general,  that  last  remedy  which  she  applies  to 
all  sorts  of  necessities,  to  put  an  end  to  the  life 
we  are  not  able  to  endure.  Pitted  ?—  7\//r. 
Non  placet? —Quacuinque  ?•/'.•>•,  t-.ri- — Pnmfit 
dolor  .' — Yd  J'od'ntt.  wine.  *SV  nudus  rx,  da 
jiicfnlnin  ;  ,sv//  tectns  t/nn/s  Vnlc<tniix,  id  cat  for- 
titudinc,  rcsitti- ; 3  "  Does  it  please? — -Obey  it. 
Not.  please? — (io  where  thou  wilt.  Does  grief 
prick  thee,- — nay,  stab  thee.'  —  If  thou  art 
naked  present  thy  throat :  if  covered  with  the 
arms  of  Vulcan,  that  is  fortitude,  resist  it." 
.And  this  word,  so  used  in  the  (ireek  festivals. 
ant  Inbat  tint  (ibfdt^  "either  drink  or  go." 
which  sounds  better  upon  the  tongue  of  a 
Gascon,5  who  naturally  changes  the  b  into  r, 
than  on  that  of  Cicero  : 

Yivere  si  rectc  nescis.  decede  pcritis. 
Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis,  atque  bibisti  ; 
Tetnpus  abire  tiln  est.  ne  potmn  latins  it'quo 
Ridcut.ct  pulset  lascna  decentii'.s  ittas.  fl 

"  If  to  live  well  and  riirht  tliou  .lost  not  know, 
Give  \\a_v,  and  leave  thy  place  to  those  that  do. 
Thou'st" eaten,  drunk, "and  pla\'d  to  th\  content, 
'Tis  tune  to  make  thy  parti!i-_'  compliment, 
Lest  youth,   more  d<  cent  in  the.i 
Tlic  nauseous  scene,  and  hiss,  thee  reeling  <  ll':'' 

What  is  it  other  than  a  confi  -ion  of  hi-  inipo- 
tency,  and  a  sending  back  not  only  to  ignorance. 
to  be  there  in  safety,  but  e\cn  to  stupidity, 
insensibility,  and  non-entity  .' 

Demoeritum  postquam  matura  vetusta* 
Admonuit  memorem,  motns  hinguescerc  mentis  ; 
Sponte  sua  letho  caput  obvius  outiiht  ipse.: 

"  Soon  as,  through  ape,  Demncritus  did  find 
A  manifest  decadence  in  his  mind, 
He  thought  he  now  surviv'd  to  his  mvn  wror.s, 
And  went  to  meet  his  death,  thai  st.iy'd  too  Ion:.'.'' 

'Tis  what  Antistheues  said,  "  That  a  man  -hould 
either  make  provision  of  sense  to  understand, 
or  of  a  halter  to  hang  hiut-elf;"^  and  what 
Chrysippus'-'  alleged  upon  this  saying  of  the 
poet  Tyrtums  : 

"  Or  to  arrive  at  virtue  or  at  death  :" 

and  Crates  said,    "  That  love  would  be  cured 

bv  hunger,  if  not  bv  time  :  and 
How  love  is  to  i  1-1-1  i  r 

be  cured.  whoever   disliked   these   two   re 

medies,  by  a  rope."10  That  Sex- 
tins,"  of  whom  both  Seneca  and  Plutarch  speak 
with  so  high  an  encomium,  having  applied  him 
self,  all  other  things  set  aside,  to  the  study  of 


philosophy,  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the 
sea,  seeing  the  progress  of  his  studies  too  tedious 
and  slow.  lie  ran  to  find  death,  since  lie 
could  not  overtake  knowledge.  These  are  the 
words  of  the  law  upon  the  subject:  "  If  per- 
advenrure  some  great  inconvenience  happen, 
for  which  then;  is  no  remedy,  the  haven  is  near, 
and  a  man  may  save  himself  by  swimming  out 
of  his  body,  as  out  of  a  leaky  skitf;  for  'tis  the 
fear  of  dying,  and  not  the  love  of  life,  that  ties 
the  fool  to  hi>  body." 

As  life  renders  itself  by  simplicity  more  plea 
sant,  so  more  innocent  and  better,  also  it  renders 
it  as  I  was  -a\ing  before:  "  The  simple  and 
ignorant,"  -a\-  St.  Paul,  ''raise  themselves 
up  to  heaven  and  take  poises-ion  of  it  ;  and 
v\  e,  with  all  our  kno\\  ledge,  plunge  om>clves 
into  the  internal  abys>."  I  am  neither  swayed 
by  \  alentinian,  '•  a  professed  enemy  to  all 
learning  and  letters,  nor  by  I.icinius,  both 
Koman  emperor-.,  who  called  them  the  poison 
and  pest  ot  all  political  government  ;  nor  by 
Mahomet,  who,  as  'tis  said,  interdicted  all 
manner  of  learning  to  his  followers  :  but  the 
example  of  the  LTeat  Lycurgu-,  and  his  autho- 
riry,  witll  the  reverence  of  the 
divine  Lacedaemonian  policy,  so  The  Lac.-da-- 
•Treat,  so  admirable,  and  so  Ion-  ^^\^. 
flourishing  in  virtue  and  happi 
ness,  \\itliout  any  institution  or  practice  of  let 
ter-,  ought  certainly  to  be  of  very  great  weight. 
Such  as  return  from  the  new  \\orld  discovered 
by  the  Spaniard-  in  our  fathers' 
davs  te-titv  to  US  how  much  The  new 

more  honestly  and  regularly  those       E'oVmag^! 
nation.-    live,  without    magistrate        trate. 
and  without   law,   than    ours   do, 
where  there  are  more  officers  and  lawyers  than 
there  are  of  other  sorts  of  men  and  business: 

IH  cittatorir  piene  et  di  libelli, 
D'esamine  et  di  carte  di  procure, 
Hanno  le  mani  et  il  scno,  et  ^ran  fastnlli 
Di  chioM',  di  consitrii,  et  di  letture  : 
1'er  cui  le  t'aculta  d'e  poverelli 
Non  sono  mai  nelle  ritta  sicure  ; 
Hanno  dietro  et  dinanzi,  et  d'ambi  i  lati, 
Notai,  procurator!  e  avvocati.13 

"  Their  baps  were  full  of  writs,  and  of  citations, 

Of  process,  find  o)  actions  and  arrests, 
Of  lulls,  of  answers,  and  of  replications, 

In  courts  of  delepates,  and  of  requests, 
To  prie\  e  the  simple  sort  with  great  vexations : 

They  had  resorting  to  them  as  their  guests, 
Attending  on  their  circuit,  and  their  journeys, 
Scriv'ners,  and  clerks,  and  lawyers,  and  attorneys." 

It  was  what  a  Roman  senator  of  the  latter  ages 
said,  that  their  predecessors'  breath  stunk  of 


'  I.  is. 

2  An  alteration   of  Seneca,  Epist.  "0,  whose  words  are 

"  Placet?— Vive.      Non    placet ?  —  Licet   eo    reverti,    unde 
venisti." 

3  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quecs.  ii.  14. 


L1UUIU,     4  U&U.     miCC*.    11.     1^. 

1  An  application  from  Cicero,  whose  words  are  these  : 
"  Mini  quidem  in  vita  servanda  videtur  ilia  lex  qme  in 
Gnecorum  conviviis  obtinetur,"  &c.  Tune,  fyutcs.  v.  4. 

•'  This  remark  upon  the  Gascon  pronunciation  (observes 
Mr.  Coste),  whi^h  chooses  to  alter  h  into  v,  is  only  to  be 
applied  to  the  word  bilmt,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  very 
properly  intended  here  :  because  if  the  b  in  the  word  ulicat 


was  changed  into  v  it  would  mar  the  construction  which 
Montaigne  would  put,  according  to  Cicero,  upon  this  phrase  : 
"  Aut  bibat  aut  abeat." 

6   Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2,  213. 

~  Lucret.  iii.  1052. 

fi  Plutarch,  Contradictions  of  the  Stoic  Philosophers. 

o  Id.  ib. 

10  Laertius,  in  vita. 

11  The  Pythagorean,  who  is  also  frequently  referred  to  by 
Seneca. 

^   Vulens. 

u  Ariosto,  Cant.  14.  Sianz.  84. 
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garlick,  but  their  stomachs  were  perfumed  with 
a  good  conscience  :]  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
those  of  his  time  were  all  sweet  odour  without, 
but  stunk  within  of  all  sorts  of  vices;  that  is  to 
say,  as  I  interpret  it,  that  they  abounded  with 
learning  and  eloquence,  but  were  very  defective 
in  moral  honesty.  Incivility,  ignorance,  sim 
plicity,  roughness,  are  the  natural  companions 
of  innocence  :  curiosity,  subtlety,  knowledge, 
bring  malice  in  their  train  :  humility,  fear,  obe 
dience,  and  affability,  which  are  the  principal 
things  that  support  and  maintain  human  society, 
require  an  empty  and  docile  soul,  and  little  pre 
suming  upon  itself.  Christians  have  a  particular 
knowledge,  how  natural  and  original  an  evil 
curiosity  is  in  man  ;  the  thirst 

ssiif^Sd0'  °f  kuowie<te and  tije  desire  to 

pride!' J  ™  become  more  wise,  was  the,  first 
ruin  of  man,  and  the  way  by 
which  he  precipitated  himself  into  eternal 
damnation.  Pride  was  his  ruin  and  corruption. 
'T  is  pride  that  diverts  him  from  the  common  path, 
and  makes  him  embrace  novelties,  and  rather 
choose  to  be  head  of  a  troop,  lost  and  wander 
ing  in  the  path  of  error;  to  be  a  master  and  a 
teacher  of  lies,  than  to  be  a  disciple  in  the  school 
of  truth,  suffering  himself  to  be  led  and  guided 
by  the  hand  of  another,  in  the  right  and  beaten 
road.  •'Tis  peradventure,  the  meaning  of  this 
old  Greek  saying,  that  superstition  follows  pride, 
and  obeys  it  as  if  it  were  a  father  :  /}  ?ti<n?ai- 
jjLovia  KaSairep  vjarpi  r<3  rvtyw  tzrtiStrai.'2  All  ! 
presumption,  how  much  dost  thou  hinder  us? 

After  that  Socrates  was  told  that  the  god  of 
wisdom  had  assigned  to  him  the  title  of  sage, 
he  was  astonished  at  it,  and,  searching  and 
examining  himself  throughout,  could  find  no 
foundation  for  this  divine  judgment.  He  knew 
others  as  just,  temperate,  valiant,  and  learned 
as  himself;  arid  more  eloquent,  more  handsome, 
and  more  profitable  to  their  country  than  he. 
At  last  he  concluded  that  he  was  not  distin 
guished  from  others,  nor  wise,  but  only  because 
lie  did  not  think  himself  so  ;  and  tho.t  his  God 
considered  the  opinion  of  knowledge  and  wis 
dom  as  a  singular  absurdity  in  man ;  and  that 
his  best  doctrine  was  the  doctrine  of  ignorance, 
and  simplicity  his  best  wisdom.3  The  sacred 
word  declares  those  miserable  among  us  who 
have  an  opinion  of  themselves :  "  Dust  and 
ashes,"  says  it  to  such,  "  what  hast  thou  where 
in  to  glorify  thyself?"  And,  in  another  place, 
'-  God  has  made  man  like  unto  a  shadow,"  of 
whom  who  can  judge,  when  by  removing  the 
light  it  shall  be  vanished  ?•  Man  is  a  thing  of 
nothing. 

Our  force  is  so  far  from  being  able  to  com 
prehend  the  divine  height  that,  of  the  works  of 
our  Creator,  those  best  bear  his  mark,  and  are 


1  A  remark  of  Varro,  which  may  be  seen  in  Nonius  Mar- 
cellus,  at  the  word  Cepe. 

a  Socrates,  apud  Stobonum.  Serm.  xxii. 

3  Plato,  Apology  for  Socrates, 

4  De  Ordine,  ii.  16. 

5  De  Mor.  German,  c.  34. 


j  with  better  title  his,  which  we  the  least  under 
stand.    To  meet  with  an  incredible  thing  is  an 
occasion   to  Christians  to  believe  ;  and  it  is  so 
much  the  more  according  to  reason,  by  how 
much  it  is  against  human  reason. 
If  it  were  according  to  reason,  it     Too  curious  an 
would  be  no  more  a  miracle ;  and     IJSnTnatu?" 
if  it  were  according  to  example,     is  to  be  con- 
it  would  be  no  longer  a  singular     demned. 
thing.     Melius  scilur  Deus,  ne- 
scicndo:4  "  God  is  better  known  by  not  knowing 
him,  "  says  St.  Austin:  and  Tacitus,5  Sanciius 
est  ac  reverentius   de   actls  Deorum   credere, 
quam  seire ;  "  it  is  more  holy  and  reverent  to 
believe  the  works  of  God  than  to  know  them  ;" 
and  Plato  thinks  there  is  something  of  impiety 
in   inquiring  too  curiously  into  God,  the  world, 
and  the  first  causes  of  things  :  Atque  ilhnn  qnl- 
dem  parentem  hujus  univcrsitatis  invenire,  dif 
ficile  ;    et  quum  jam  in   vcncris,    indicare   in 
vulffiis,  nefas  :G  "  to  find  out  the  parent  of  the 
world  is  very  difficult;  and  when 
found  out,  to  reveal  him  to  the     What  °"r  no- 
vulgar    is    sin,  »  _  says    Cicero.     Seeing 
\\  e  talk  indeed  of  power,  truth,     amount  to. 
justice  ;    which    are   words    that 
signify   some  great  thing  ;  but  that  thing  we 
neither  see  nor  conceive  at  all.     We  say  that 
God  fears,  that  God  is  angry,  that  God  loves, 

Imrnortalia  mortal!  sermone  notantes  :" 
"  Giving  to  things  immortal  mortal  names  :" 

These  are  all  agitations  and  emotions  that  can 
not  be  in  God,  according  to  our  form,  nor  can 
we  imagine  them,  according  to  his.  It  only 
belongs  to  God  to  know  himself,  and  to  interpret 
his  own  works  ;  and  he  does  it  in  our  lan 
guage,  going  out  of  himself,  to  stoop  to  us  who 
grovel  upon  the  earth.  How  can  prudence, 
which  is  the  choice  between  good  and  evil,  be 
properly  attributed  to  him  whom  no  evil  can 
touch?  'How  can  reason  and  intelligence,  which 
we  make  use  of,  to  arrive  by  obscure  at  appa 
rent  things  ;  seeing  that  nothing  is  obscure  to 
him  ?  How  justice,  which  distributes  to  every 
one  what  appertains  to  him,  a  thing  begot  by 
the  society  and  community  of  men,  how  is  that 
in  God  ?  How  temperance,  which  is  the  mo 
deration  of  corporal  pleasures,  that  have  no 
place  in  the  Divinity  ?  Fortitude  to  support 
pain,  labour,  and  dangers,  as  little  appertains 
to  him  as  the  rest ;  these  three  things  have  no 
access  to  him."5  For  which  reason  Aristotle9 
holds  him  equally  exempt  from  virtue  and  vice: 
Ncque  gratia,  neque  ira  teneri  potest ;  quod 
qucB  tcd'ia  essent,  imbecilla  cssent  omnia.™  "  He 
can  neither  be  affected  with  favour  nor  indig 
nation,  because  both  these  are  the  effects  of 
frailty." 


«  Cicero,  translation  of  the  Timaus  of  Plato,  c.  2. 

7  Lucret.  v.  122. 

8  Cicero,  de  Nut.  Dearum.  iii.  15. 

9  Ethics,  vii.  1. 

10  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  17- 
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The  participation  we  have  in  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  ac- 
Whencc  comrs  quired  by  our  own  force :  God 
of ihelJuth.  6  has  sufficiently  given  us  to  under- 
stand  that,  by  the  witnesses  lie 
has  chosen  out  of  the  common  people,  simple  and 
ignorant  men,  that  he  has  been  pleaded  to  employ 
to  instruct  us  in  his  admirable  secrets.  <  >ur  faith 
is  not  of  our  own  acquiring  ;  'tis  purely  the  gift 
of  another's  bounty  :  'tis  not  by  meditation,  or 
by  virtue  of  our  own  understanding,  that  we 
have  acquired  our  religion,  but  by  foreign  au 
thority  and  command  ;  wherein  the  imbecility 
of  our  own  judgment  does  more  assist  us  than 
any  force  of  it;  and  our  blindness  more  than 
our  clearness  of  sight :  'tis  more  by  the  media 
tion  of  our  ignorance  than  of  our  kno\\  led^e 
that  we  know  any  thing  of  the  divine  wisdom. 
'Tis  no  wonder  if  our  natural  and  earthly  parts 
cannot  conceive  that  supernatural  and  heavenly 
knowledge  :  let  us  bring  nothing  of  our  own, 
but  obedience  and  subjection  ;  for,  as  it.  is  writ 
ten,  t(  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise. 
and  will  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of 
the  prudent.  Where  is  the  wise  .'  When.'  is  the  \ 
scribe  .'  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  /  j 
Hath  not  God  math;  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  : 
world?  For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God, 
the  world  knew  not  God,  it  plea-ed  God  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  be 
lieve."1 

Finally,  should  I  examine  whether  it  be  in  • 
the  power  of  man  to  find  out  that  which  he 
seeks,  and  if  that  quest,  wherein  he  ha-  busied 
himself  so  many  ages,  lias  enriched  him  with 
any  new  force,  or  any  solid  truth  ;  1  believe  he 
will  confess,  if  he  speaks  from  his  con-cieii'v, 
that  all  he  has  got  by  so  long  inquiry  is  only  , 
to  have  learned  to  know  his  own  weakness.  [ 
We  have  only  by  a  long  study  confirmed  and 
verified  the  natural  ignorance  we  were  in 
before.  The  same  has  fallen  out  to  men  truly 
wise,  which  befals  the  ears  of  corn  ;  they  shoot 
and  raise  their  heads  high  and  pert,  whilst 
empty  ;  but  when  full  and  swelled  with  grain 
in  maturity,  begin  to  ilag  and  droop.  So  men, 
having  tried  and  sounded  all  things,  and  having 
found  in  that  mass  of  knowledge,  and  provision  i 
of  so  many  various  things,  nothing  solid  and 
firm,  and  nothing  but  vanity,  have  quitted  their 
presumption,  and  acknowledged  their  natural 
condition.  'Tis  what  Yelleius  reproaches  Cotta 
withal  and  Cicero,  "  that  they  had  learned  of  ; 
Philo,  that  they  had  learned  nothing."-  Phe- 
recydes,  one  of  the  seven  sages,  writing  to  Thales 
upon  his  death -bed  ,  "  I  have,"  said  he,  "  given 
order  to  my  people,  after  my  interment,  to  carry 


1  1  Corinthians,  i.  19. 

2  Cicero,  de  Nut.  Dear.  i.  I/. 

3  Laertius,  in  rita. 


my  writings  to  thee.  If  they  please  thee  and 
the  other  sages,  publish  ;  if  not,  suppress  them. 
They  contain  no  certainty  with  which  I  myself 
am  satisfied.  Neither  do  I  pretend  to  know  the 
truth,  or  to  attain  to  it.  I  rather  open  than 
discover  things."3  The  wisest  man  that  ever 
was,  being  asked  what  he  knew,  made  answer, 
"  lie  knew  this,  that  he  knew  nothing.""1  By 
which  he  verified  wdiat  has  been  said,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  what  we  know  is  the  least  of 
what  we  do  not;  that  is  to  say,  that  even  what 
we  think  we  know  is  but  a  piece,  and  a  very 
little  one,  of  our  ignorance.  We  know  things 
in  dreams,  says  Plato,  and  are  ignorant  of  them 
in  truth,  (.hnncs  pcnc  1'ctcres,  nihil  coqnosci, 
nihtl  />crci/>i,  ni/iil  sciri  posse  di.rcnmt  ;  an- 
(inslns  .sr//>v/s,  unlxcillcs  (inhnus,  brcr'ui  curri 
cula  rific.  '  ''  Almost  all  the  ancients  have 
declared  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  known, 
nothing  to  be  perceived  or  understood  :  the 
senses  are  too  limited,  men's  minds  too  weak, 
and  the  eoiir.-e  of  life  too  short."  And  of  Cicero 
himself,  who  stood  indebted  to  his  learning  for 
all  he  was  worth,  Valerius  says/'  "That  he  began 
to  di.-relish  letters  in  his  old  age  ;  and  when  at 
his  .-Indies,  it  was  with  great  independency  upon 
any  one  party  ;  following  what  he  thought  pro 
bable,  now  in  one  sect,  and  then  in  another, 
evermore  wavering  under  the  doubts  of  the 
academy."  I  Hcmduin  c*t,  xcd  lid  nt  nihil 
(if fit' in  cm,  f/»fcrdf/i.  oniiitti)  (lubifcins  plcrwiHine, 
ct  inilil  dtJ/ic/cnsJ  "  Something  I  must  say,  but 
-)  as  to  ai'iriii  nothing  :  I  inquire  into  all 
tilings,  but  for  the  most  part  in  doubt  and 
distrusl  of  m\  self." 

1  should  have  too  fair  a  game  should  I  con 
sider  man  in  his  common  way  of  living  and  in 
gross;  yet  1  might  do  it  by  his  own  rule,  wdio 
judges  truth  not  by  weight,  but  by  the  number 
of  votes.  Let  us  set  the  people  aside, 

Qui  vigilans  stert.it, 

Mortua  cui  vita  est  prope  jam,  vivo  atque  videnti  ;q 

"  Half  of  his  life  by  lazy  sleep's  possess'd, 
And  when  awake  his  soul  but  nods  at  best;" 

who  neither  feel  nor  judge,  and  let  most  of  their 
natural  faculties  lie  idle  :    I  will 
take  man   in  his  highest  ground. 
Let  us  consider  him  in  that  little     the  greatest 
number    of    men,    excellent    and     attahie" bv^6 
culled    out    from    the    rest,  who,     study  and'art. 
having  been  endowed  with  a  re 
markable   and    particular   natural    force,  have 
moreover  hardened   and   whetted    it   by  care, 
study,  and  art,  and  raised  it  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  wisdom  to  which  it  can  possibly  arrive.  They 
have  adjusted  their  souls  to  all  ways  and  all 


"  the  wisest  man  that 


. 
Cicero,  Acnd.  i.  4.    In  the  edition  of  1588,  after 


the  wisest  man  that  ever  was,  Montaigne  added,  "  and 
who  never  said  a  thing  which  more  entitled  him  to  the  dis 
tinction  than  this." 

•'•   Cicero,  Acid.  i.  VI. 

6  The  reader  will  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  any  thing 


I 

of  the  sort  stated  in  Valerius  Maximus.  M.  de  la  Monnoye  I 

suggests  that  Montaigne  was  led  into  the  mistake  by  some  I 

ineorreet  passage  in  the  old  editions  of  this  author,  but  Har-  j 

bcyrac  shows  that  this  passage  had  already  deceived  John  of  ' 

.Salisbury  (Policrnt.\\\i.  12.),  from  whom  Montaigne  probably  ! 

contented  himself  with  translating,  without  referring  to  the  i 
original  at  all. 

'   Cicero,  df  Dit'inat.  ii.  3. 

8  Lucrct.  iii.  lOCl,  1059. 
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biases ;  have  propped  and  supported  them  with 
all  foreign  helps  proper  for  them,  and  enriched 
and  adorned  them  with  all  they  could  borrow 
for  their  advantage,  both  within  and  without 
the  world  :  'tis  in  these  is  placed  the  utmost  and 
most  supreme  height  to  which  human  nature 
can  attain.  They  have  regulated  the  world 
with  policies  and  laws.  They  have  instructed 
it  with  arts  and  sciences,  and  by  the  example 
of  their  admirable  manners.  I  shall  make 
account  of  none  but  such  men  as  these,  their 
testimony,  and  experience.  Let  us  examine 
how  far  they  have  proceeded,  and  where  they 
stopped.  The  errors  arid  defects  that  we  shall 
find  amongst  these  men  the  world  may  boldly 
avow  as  their  own. 

Whoever  goes  in  search  of  any  thing  must 

come  to  this,  either  to  say  that  he  has  found  it, 

or  that  it  is  not  to  be  found,  or  that  he  is  yet 

upon  the  search.    All  philosophy 

divHfiiihu°oPhy  is  divided  into  these  three  killds  5 
three  kinds,  her  design  is  to  seek  out  truth, 
knowledge,  and  certainty.  The 
Peripatetics,  Epicureans,  Stoics,  and  others, 
have  thought  they  have  found  it.  These  estab 
lished  the  sciences  we  have,  and  have  treated  of 
them  as  of  certain  knowledge.  Clitomachus, 
Carncades,  and  the  Academics,  have  despaired 
in  their  search,  and  concluded  that  truth  could 
not  be  conceived  by  our  understandings.  The 
result  of  these  is  weakness  and  human  igno 
rance.  This  sect  has  had  the  most  and  the 
most  noble  followers.  Pyrrho,  and  other  scep 
tics  or  epechists,  whose  dogmas  are  held  by 
many  of  the  ancients  to  be  taken  from  Homer, 
the  seven  sages,  and  from  Archilochus  and 
Euripides,  and  to  whose  number  these  are 
added,  Zeno,  Democritus,  and  Xenophanes,  say 
that  they  are  yet  upon  the  enquiry  after  truth. 
These  conclude  that  the  others,  who  think  they 
have  found  it  out,  are  infinitely  deceived  ;  and 
that  it  is  too  daring  a  vanity  in  the  second  sort 
to  determine  that  human  reason  is  not  able  to 
attain  unto  it ;  for  this  establishing  a  standard 
of  our  power,  to  know  and  judge  the  difficulty 
of  things,  is  a  great  and  extreme  knowledge, 
of  which  they  doubt  whether  man  is  capable  :] 

Nil  sciri  si  quis  putat,  id  qnoquc  nescit 
An  sciri  possit  quo  se  nil  scire  fatetur.2 

"  He  that  says  nothing  can  be  known,  o'crthrows 
His  own  opinion,  for  he  nothing  knows, 
So  knows  not  that." 

The  ignorance  that  knows  itself,  judges  and 
condemns  itself,  is  not  an  absolute  ignorance : 
to  be  such,  it  must  be  ignorant  of  itself;  so  that 
the  profession  of  the  Tyrrhenians  is  to  waver, 
doubt,  and  enquire,  not  to  make  themselves 
sure  of,  or  responsible  to  themselves  for  any 
thing.  Of  the  three  actions  of  the  soul,  imagi- 


1  In  this  very  s'yle  does  Sextus  Eaipiricus,  the  famous 
Pyrrhonian,  from  whom  Montaigne  ha<  taken  many  things, 
Ijeffin  his  tieatise  of  the  Pyrrhonian  hypothesis  ;  and  infers, 
as  Montaigne  does,  that  there  are  thre  •  general  methods  of 
philosophis  ng,  the  one  dogmatic,  the  other  academic,  and 


native,  appetitive,  and  consentive,  they  receive 
the  two  first ;  the  last  they  kept  ambiguous, 
without  inclination  or  approbation,  either  of 
one  thing  or  another,  so  light  as  it  is.  Zeno 
represented  the  motion  of  his  imagination  upon 
these  divisions  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  thus  : 
"  An  open  and  expanded  hand  signified  appear 
ance  ;  a  hand  half  shut,  and  the  fingers  a  little 
bending,  consent ;  a  clenched  fist,  comprehen 
sion  ;  when  with  the  left  he  yet  thrust  the  right 
fist  closer,  knowledge/'3  Now  this  situation 
of  their  judgment  upright  and  inflexible,  receiv 
ing  all  objects  without  application  or  consent, 
leads  them  to  their  ataraxy,  which  is  a  peace 
able  condition  of  life,  temperate,  and  exempt 
from  the  agitations  we  receive  by  the  impres 
sion  of  opinion  and  knowledge  that  we  think 
we  have  of  things :  whence  spring  fear, 
avarice,  envy,  immoderate  desires,  ambition, 
pride,  superstition,  love  of  novelty,  rebellion, 
I  disobedience,  obstinacy,  and  the  greatest  part 
I  of  bodily  ills ;  nay,  and  by  that  they  are  ex- 
i  empt  from  the  jealousy  of  their  discipline  :  for 
{  they  debate  after  a  very  gentle  manner  ;  they 
j  fear  no  requital  in  their  disputes ;  when  they 
affirm  that  heavy  things  descend 
they  would  be  sorry  to  be  believed,  suspcnsTof 
and  love  to  be  contradicted,  to  judgment  the 


engender  doubt  and  suspense  of 
j  judgment,  which  is  their  end. 
I  They  only  put  forward  their  propositions  to 
I  contend  with  those  they  think  we  have  in  our 
belief.  If  you  take  their  arguments,  they  will 
as  readily  maintain  the  contrary  :  'tis  all  one 
to  them,  they  have  no  choice.  If  you  maintain 
that  snow  is  black,  they  will  argue  on  the 
contrary  that  it  is  white  ;  if  you  say  it  is  nei 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other,  they  will  maintain 
that  it  is  both.  If  you  hold,  of  certain  judg 
ment,  that  you  know  nothing,  they  will  main 
tain  that  you  do.  Yea,  and  if  by  an  affirmative 
axiom  you  assure  them  that  you  doubt,  they 
will  argue  against  you  that  you  doubt  not ;  or 
that  you  cannot  judge  and  determine  that  you 
doubt.  And  by  this  extremity  of  doubt,  which 
justles  itself,  they  separate  and  divide  themselves 
from  many  opinions,  even  of  those  they  have 
several  ways  maintained,  both  concerning  doubt 
and  ignorance.  "  Why  shall  not  they  be  al 
lowed  to  doubt,"  say  they,  "  as  well  as  the 
dogmatists,  one  of  whom  says  green,  another 
yellow  ?  Can  any  thing  be  proposed  to  us  to 
grant,  or  deny,  which  it  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  consider  as  ambiguous  ?"  And  where  others 
are  carried  away,  either  by  the  custom  of  their 
country,  or  by  the  instruction  of  parents,  or  by 
accident,  as  by  a  tempest,  without  judgment 
and  without  choice,  nay,  and  for  the  most 
part  before  the  age  of  discretion,  to  such 
and  such  an  opinion,  to  the  sect  whether  Stoic 


the  other  sceptic.  The  first  affirm  they  have  found  the  truth, 
the  next  declare  it  to  be  above  our  comprehension,  and  the 
others  are  still  in  quest  of  it. 

2  Lucret.  iv.  4/0. 

3  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  47. 
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or  Epicurean,  with  which  they  arc  prepos 
sessed,  enslaved,  and  fast  bound,  as  to  a  thing 
they  cannot  forsake:  Ad  qwnncumqur.  d/sci- 
plhnnn,  rdnf  tempest  ate,  dt/afi,  ad  eoin,  ton- 
l  quam  ad  *<t.rn/n,  (idh(erc$cimt  ;  '  "  every  one 
cleaves  to  the  doctrine  he  has  happened  upon, 
as  to  a  rock  against  which  he  ha*  been  thrown 
by  tempest  ;"  why  shall  not  these  likewise  be. 
permitted  to  maintain  their  liberty,  and  consider 
things  without  obligation  or  slavery  ?  hoc 
liheriorcs  ct  tutlutiorcs,  qnod  in/et/ni  i///s  rx/ 
judicandi  potestax  :-  "in  this  more  uncon 
strained  and  free,  because  they  ha\e  the  greater 
j)ow(  r  of  judging."  Is  it  not  of  -oine  advantage 
to  be  disengaged  from  the  necessity  that  curb.-, 
others.'  Is  it  not  better  to  remain  in  suspense 
than  to  entangle  one's-self  in  the  innumerable 
errors  that  human  fancy  ha*  produced  .'  I-  it  not 
much  better  to  suspend  one's  persuasion  than  to 
intermeddle  with  these  wranuiiui:  and  seditious 
divisions:  "  What  shall  I  choose  .'"  "  What 
you  please,  provided  ymi  will  choose.'  '  A 
very  foolish  answer ;  but  such  a  one,  neverthe 
less,  as  all  dogmatism  seems  t''  j  :,.t  at,  ami 
by  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  be  ignorant 
ol  wha  i  \\  e  are  ignorant  of. 

Take  the  most  eminent  side,  that  of  the  great 
est  reputation  ;   it  will  never  be  -o  sure  t';at  yon 
shall  not    be    forced  to  attack  and  conic 
and  a  humli't  d   adversaries  t< 
it.      Is   il    not    better  to  keep  oul  of  tlii 
burly  .'      Yen    are    permil  ed    i  • 
(otle's  opinions  of  t 
\\  ith  as  miu-h  x.eal  as   your  h 

to  give  the  lie  to  i 
they  be  iiiten'i'  i<  :  ! 
fill  Cor  Paaieti;!-4  to  maintaii 
augury,  dreams,  oracles,  \ai 
the  Stoics  made  no  clou!  r  at 
a  wise  man  dare  to  do  the 
that  he  dared  to  do  in  those  he  had  learned  of 
his  masters,  established  by  (lie  common  c  >::s(  ur 
of  the  school,  whereof  he  i-  a  profc— or  and  a 
member.'  I  fit  be  a  child  that  judges,  be  knows 
not  what  it  is;  if  a  wise  man,  h-  is  prepossessed. 
They  have  reserved  for  tin  mselves  a  marvellous 
advantage  in  battle,  having  eased  themselves  of 
the  care  of  defence.  If  you  strike  them,  they 
care  not,  provided  they  strike  too,  and  they  turn 
every  thing  TO  their  own  use.  If  they  over 
come,  your  argument  is  lame  ;  if  you.  their-; 
if  they  Kill  short,  they  \erify  ignorance  :  if  you 
fall  slioit,  y  .'U  do  it  :  if  they  prove  that  nothing 
is  known,  'tis  well  ;  if  they  cannot  prove  it,  'tis  j 
also  well:  Uf  qmnn  in  c<t;I<})u  re  pai'ui  con- 
trariis  in  pcirtibus  momenta  invcjiinntur,  fact-  i 
[  lius  nb  utraque  parlc  tisscnsio  mist  i  neat  ur  :5  | 
j  t;  That  when  like  sentiments  happen  pro  and  ; 

con   in    the    same    thin-^,    the  assent   may   on 
!   both  sides  be  more  ea-ily  suspended."      And  i 


vie  of  the 
t  rrlumiaiis. 


r  a.  m 
•.  renpoi 

vitiations,  of  \\  hid; 
\:  !1  :  why  may  nor 
same  in  all  things 


they  make  account  to  find  out,  with  much 
greater  facility,  why  a  thing  is  false  than  why 
'ti*  true  ;  that  which  is  not,  than  that  which  is; 
and  what  they  do  not  believe,  than  what  they 
do.  Their  way  of  speaking  is:  — 
"  1  assert  nothing  :  it  is  no  more  The  common 
so  than  so,  or  than  neither  one 
nor  t'other  :  I  understand  it  not. 
Appearances  are  every  where  equal  :  the  law 
of  speaking,  pro  or  con,  is  the  same.  Nothing 
seems  true,  that  may  not  seem  false;."  Their 
sacramental  word  is  l-t\(,>,  that  is  to  say,  "  I 
hold,  I  stir  not."  This  is  the  burden  of  their 
son<r,  and  others  of  like  stuff.  The  effect  of 
\\hich  i*  a  pure,  entire,  perfect,  and  absolute 
Hi-peu-ii-n  of  judgment.  They  make  use  of 
their  iva.-on  to  inquire  and  debate,  but  not  to 
ti\  ai:d  determine.  Whoever  shall  imagine  a 
perpetual  confession  of  ignorance,  a  judgment 
without  bias,  propension,  or  inclination,  upon 
r,  conceives  a  true  idea  of 

Pyrrhonism.      I  express  this   fancy  as  \\ell  as  I 
iat  ma;i\    !im!    if    hard    to   con- 
he   author-  thoiiM  Ives  represent  it  a 
>ly  and  o!  scui 

.  \\hat  concerns  the  actions  of  life,  they 
inmon  iasiiion. 

;eld  aial  ui\  e  up  t  he:i:-el\  us      (  j-'.'j',-^  '"' 
•linati<  m-  /' ' 

.  to  the  ( on-tit  ii- 
c'l-toui",  and  to  the  tradition  of 
arts:  ^<>n  enii»  nan  /^ //>•  ixfa  ;•<•?/'•'.  si  d  tan- 
liiiinnodo  nti  roln  if.'1  "  For  (iod  would  not 
have  n*  know,  but  only  use  those  things." 
They  suffer  their  ordinary  actions  to  be  guided 
!  \  those  thing's  without  any  dispute  or  judg 
ment.  For  v\hich  reason  I  cannot,  consent  to 
\\hat  is  said  of'  I'yrrho,  by  tiio-es  who  represent 
him  heavy  and  immovable,  leading  a  kind  of 
savage  and  unsociable  life,  standing  the.  justle 
of  cart-,  goiiii^  ujion  the  edge  of  precipices,  and 
refusing  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  laws. 
'i  i,:-  is  to  enhance  upon  his  dbcipline  :  he  would 
never  make  himself  a  stock  or  a  stone,  he  would 
show  himself  a  living  man,  discoursing,  reason- 
in  <jf.  cnjovin<_r  all  reasonable  conveniences  and 
pleasures,  employing  and  making  use  of  all  his 
corporal  and  spiritual  faculties  in  rule  and  rea 
son.  The  fantastic,  imaginary,  and  false  pri 
vilege*  that  man  had  usurped  of  lording  it, 
ordaining,  and  establishing,  he  lias  utterly 
emitted  and  renounced.  Yet  there 
is  no  sect  but  is  constrained  to 
permit  her  sage  to  follow  several 
things  not  comprehended,  per 
ceived,  or  consented  to,  if  he 
means  to  live.  And  if  he  goes  to  sea,  he  follows 
that  design,  not  knowing  whether  his  voyage 
shall  be  successful  or  no  ;  and  only  insists  upon 
the  tightness  of  the  vessel,  the  experience  of  the 


The  vise   man 
is  determined 
in  life  \w  ap 
pearances. 


1  Cicero,  Acnd.  ii.  3. 

a  Id.  ib.  ii. 

a  1,1.  ib.  ii.  43. 

4  Montaigne  continues  to  quote  Cicero,  Acad. 


*  Cicero,  Acad.  i.  12. 

6  So  St-xtus  Kmpiricus  declares  expressly,  and  in  so  many 
.vords.     1'i/rrh.  Hi/pot,  i   6. 

•  Cicero,  de  Divin.  i.  18. 

¥  Laertius,  Lucian,  Aulus  Gullius,  and  others. 
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pilot,  and  the  convenience  of  the  season,  and 
such  probable  circumstances  ;  after  which  he  is 
bound  to  go,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  governed 
by  appearances,  provided  there  be  no  express 
and  manifest  contrariety  in  them.  He  has  a 
body,  he  has  a  soul  ;  the  senses  push  them,  the 
mind  spurs  them  on.  And  although  he  does  not 
find  in  himself  this  proper  and  singular  sign  of 
judging,  and  that  he  perceives  that  he  ought 
not  to  engage  his  consent,  considering  that  there 
may  be  some  false,  equal  to  these  true,  appear 
ances,  yet  does  he  not,  for  all  that,  fail  of  car 
rying  on  the  offices  of  his  life  with  great  liberty 
and  convenience.  How  many  arts  are  there 
that  profess  to  consist  more  in  conjecture  than 
knowledge  ;  that  decide  not  on  true  and  false, 
and  only  tbllow  that  which  seems  so  !  There 
are,  say  they,  true  and  false,  and  we  have  in 
us  wherewith  to  seek  it  ;  but  not  to  make  it 
stay  when  we  touch  it.  We  are  much  more 
prudent,  in  letting  ourselves  be  regulated  by 
the  order  of  the  world,  without  inquiry.  A  soul 
clear  from  prejudice  has  a  marvellous  advance 
towards  tranquillity  and  repose.  ]\Ien  that 
judge  and  control  their  judges,  do  never  duly 
submit  to  them. 

How  much  more  docile  and  easy  to  be  go 
verned,  both  by  the  laws  of  reli- 

Tdi  £ion    aild    civi1'  Polil'y>  are   siinl)]e 

posed  to  submit  and  incurious  minds,  than  those 
to  religion  and  over-vigilant  wits,  that  will  still 

the  rules  of  ,  P  P     ,.    .'  ,    , 

vernment.  be  prating  of  divine  and  human 

causes  !  There  is  nothing  in  hu 
man  invention  that  carries  so  great  a  show 
of  likelihood  and  utility  as  this;  this  presents 
man,  naked  and  empty,  confessing  his  natural 
weakness,  fit  to  receive  some  foreign  force  from 
above,  unfurnished  of  human,  and  therefore 
more  apt  to  receive  into  him  the  divine  know 
ledge,  making  nought  of  his  own  judgment,  to 
give  more  room  to  faith  ;  neither  disbelieving 
nor  establishing  any  dogma  against  common 
observances  ;  humble,  obedient,  disciplinable, 
and  studious  ;  a  sworn  enemy  of  heresy  ;  and 
consequently  freeing  himself  from  vain  and  irre 
ligious  opinions,  introduced  by  false  sects.  'Tis 
a  blank  paper  prepared  to  receive  such  forms 
from  the  finger  of  God  as  he  shall  please  to 
write  upon  it.  The  more  we  resign  and  commit 
ourselves  to  God,  and  the  more  we  renounce 
ourselves,  of  the  greater  value  we  are.  "  Take 
in  good  part,"  says  Ecclesiastes,  "  the  things 
that  present  themselves  to  thee,  as  they  seem 
and  taste  from  hand  to  mouth  :  the  rest  is  out 
of  thy  knowledge."1  Dominus  novit  coyita- 
tiones  hominum,  quoniam  vance  sunt  :  "The 
Lord  knoweth  the  hearts  of  men,  that  they  are 
but  vanity."2 

Thus  we  see  that  of  the  three  general  sects  of 
philosophy,  two  make  open  profession  of  doubt 


2  Psalm  xciii.  1 1 . 

3  Plato,  Tinteeus. 

4  Cicero,  Tusc.  Ques. 


and  ignorance  ;  and  in  that  of  the  dogmatists, 
which  is  the  third,  it  is  easy  to 
discover  that  the  greatest  part  of  The  result  of 
them  only  assume  this  face  of  con-  S'JEftJSi. 
fidence  and  assurance  that  they  tists. 
may  produce  the  better  effect  ; 
they  have  not  so  much  thought  to  establish 
any  certainty  for  us,  as  to  show  us  how  far 
they  have  proceeded  in  their  search  of  truth  : 
Quam  docti  finyuut  mayis  quam  norunt  : 3 
"  Which  the  learned  rather  feign  than  know." 
Timaeus,  being  to  instruct  Socrates  in  what  he 
knew  of  the  gods,  the  world,  and  men,  proposes 
to  speak  to  him  as  a  man  to  a  man  ;  and  that 
it  is  sufficient,  if  his  reasons  are  probable  as 
those  of  another;  for  that  exact  reasons  were 
neither  in  his  nor  any  other  mortal  hand  ; 
which  one  of  his  followers  has  thus  imitated  : 
lit  potcro  cxplicabo :  nee  tamen,  ut  Pythius 
Apollo,  ccrta  ut  shit  et  Jixa  qua  dixero ;  scd, 
ut  liomunculus,  probab'dia  coiijectura  sequens  ;4 
"  I  will,  as  well  as  I  am  able.'  explain  ;  affirm 
ing,  yet  not  as  the  Pythian  oracle,  that  what  I 
say  is  fixed  and  certain,  but  like  a  mere  man, 
that  follows  probabilities  by  conjecture."  And 
this,  upon  the  natural  and" common  subject  of 
the  contempt  of  death  :  he  has  elsewhere  trans 
lated  from  the  very  words  of  Plato  :  Si  forte, 
de  Deornm  naiura  ortuque  mundi  disserentes, 
minus  id  quod  habenius  in  anuno  consequimur, 
hand  crit  i/tirum  :  cequum  est  enim  meminisse, 
et  me,  qui  disscram,  hominem  cssc,  et  vos,  qui 
judicetis,  ut,  si  probabilia  dicentur,  nil  ill  ultra 
requiratis,5  u  If  perchance,  when  we  discourse 
of  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  world's  original, 
we  cannot  do  it  as  we  desire,  it  will  be  no  great 
|  wonder.  For  it  is  just  you  should  remember 
j  that  both  1  who  speak  and  you  who  are  to 
judge,  are  men  :  so  that  if  probable  things  are 
delivered,  you  shall  require  and  expect  no 
more."  Aristotle  ordinarily  heaps  up  a  great 
number  of  other  men's  opinions  and  beliefs,  to 
compare  them  with  his  own,  and  to  let  us  see  how 
much  he  has  gone  bevond  them,  and  how  much 
nearer  he  approaches  to  the  likelihood  of  truth  ; 
for  truth  is  riot  to  be  judged  by  the  authority 
and  testimony  of  others  ;  which  made  Epicurus 
religiously  avoid  quoting  them  in  his  writings. 
This  is  the  prince  of  all  dogmatists,  and  yet  we 
are  told  by  him  that  the  more  we  know  the 
more  we  have  room  for  doubt.6  In  earnest,  we 
sometimes  see  him  shroud  and  muffle  up  himself 
in  so  thick  and  so  inextricable  an  obscurity 
that  we  know  not  what  to  make  of  his  advice  ; 
it  is,  in  effect,  a  Pyrrhonism  under  a  resolutive 
form.  Hear  Cicero's  protestation,  who  expounds 
to  us  another's  fancy  by  his  own  :  Qid  requi- 
runt  quid  de  quaque  re  ipsi  sentiamus  curiosius 
id  faeiunt  quam  nccesse  est .  .  .  Hcec  in  philo- 
sophia  ratio  contra  omnia  disserendi,  nullamque 


5  Cicero,  Translation  of  the  Timtcus,  c.  3. 

6  Qui  plura  novit,  eurn  mnjora  isequuntw  dubia.     This  is 
a  saying,  not  of  Aristotle,  hut  of  /Eneas  Sylvius,  who  became 
Pope,  under  the  title  of  Pius  II. 
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rem  aperte  judicandi,  profccta  a  Socratc, 
repetita  ab  Arcesilao,  confirmata  a  Carneade, 
us<iue  ad  nostrum  viget  eetafem.  .  :  .  .  Hi 
sumuSy  qni  omnibus  veris  falsa  qiurdam  ad- 
juncta  f.s.se  Jicamus,  tantfi  similitudine  lit  in  Us 
nuJla  insit  certa  judicandi  ct  assentiendi  nota.1 
"  They  who  desire  to  know  what  we  think  of 
every  thing  are  therein  more  inquisitive  than  is 
necessary.  This  practice  in  philosophy  of  dis 
puting  against  every  thing,  and  of  absolutely 
concluding  nothing,  begun  by  Socrates,  re 
peated  by  Areesilaus,  and  confirmed  by  Car- 
neades,  has  continued  in  use  even  to  our  own 
times.  We  are  they  who  declare  that  there  is 
so  great  a  mixture  of  things  false  amongst  all 
that  are  true,  and  they  so  resemble  one  another. 
that  there  can  be  in  them  no  certain  mark  to 
direct  us  either  to  judge  or  assent."  Why  hath 
not  Aristotle  only,  but  most  of  the  philosophers, 
affected  difficulty,  if  not  to  set  a  greater  value 
upon  the  vanity  of  the  subject,  and  amuse  the 
curiosity  of  our  minds  by  giving  them  this  hol 
low  and  rleshless  bone  to  pick  .'  Clitomaclius 
affirmed  "That  he  could  never  discover  by 
Carneades's  writings  what  opinion  he  was 
of.*"  This  was  it  that  made  Kpicums  ali'ect 
to  be  abstru>c,  and  that  procured  Ileraclitus 
the  epithet  of  o-vorui'dc.3  Difficulty  is  a 
coin  the  learned  make  use  of,  like  jugglers, 
to  conceal  the  vanity  of  their  art,  and 
which  human  sottishness  easily  takes  for  cur 
rent  pay. 


The  liberal  arts 


rbis  hi 


"  Bombast  and  riddle  best  do  puppies  please, 
For  fools  admire  and  love  such  things  us  tin    «•  ; 
And  a  dull  quibble,  wrapt  in  dubious  phra>  :, 
Up  to  the  height  doth  their  wise  wuiuier  raise." 

Cicero5  reprehends  some  of  his  friends  for  [riving 
more  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  astrology, 
logic,  and  geometry,  than  they  were  really 


1  Cicero,  d>>  Xut.  Di'nr.  i.  5. 

2  Montaigne  (remarks  Mr   Coste    ha?  supposed   this  to  be 
the  meaning  ot  Cicero,  whose  words  are  these  : — "  The  opinion 
of  which   Calliphon  Carncades   so   studiously  defended    that, 
he   even    seamed    to    approve   of   it,    although    Clitomachus 
affirmed  that  he  never  could  understand  what  was  approved 
by  Carncades."— Arnd   (Juefst.  x.  4:).     Kuttlmis  not  saying 
"  That  Clitomachus  asserted   that,  by  the  writings  of  Car- 
neades,  he  could   never  discover  his  opinion."     The  dispute 
is  not  what  were  the  opinions  of  Carneades  in  the  general, 
but  what  he  used  to  say  in  defence  of  Calliphon's  private 
opinion  concerning  what  constitutes  man's  chief  good.    For 
asmuch  as   Carneades    was    an   Academician,  he   could   not 
advance  any  thing  positive  or  clearly  decisive  upon  this  im 
portant  question,  which  was   the   reason    that    Clitomachus 
never  could  understand  what  was  the  opinion  of  Carneades  in 
this  matter.     Calliphon  made  the  chief  irood  consist  in  plea 
sure  and  virtue  both  together,  which,  says  Cicero,  Carneades 
also  was  not  willing  to  contradict,  "  not  that  he  approved  it, 
but  that  he  might  oppose  the  Stoics  ;  not  to  decide  the  tiling, 
but  to  embarrass  the  Stoics." — Actid.  Qncrst.  iv.  4'2.    In  this 
same    book  Cicero  explains    to    us    several    of    Carneades's 
opinions  ;  and,   what    is  very  remarkable,    he  only  does    it 
as  they  are  set  forth  by  Clitomachus.     "  Having,"  says  he, 
"  explained   all  that  Carneades   says  upon  this  subject,  ali 
those   opinions    of   Antiochus    (the    Stoic)    will  fall    to  the 
ground.     But,  for  fear  lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  making 
him  say  what  I  think,  I   shall    deliver   nothing   but  what  I 
collect  from  Clitomachus,  who  passed  his  life  with  Carneades 


worth  ;  saying  that  they  were  by 
these  diverted  from  the  duties  of  despised  by 
life,  and  from  more  profitable  and  some  of  the 
proper  studies.  The  Cyrenaick 
philosophers,  in  like  manner,  de 
spised  physics  and  louic.  Zeno,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  books  of  the  commonwealth, 
declared  all  the  liberal  arts  of  no  use/'  Chry- 
sippus  said  "  That  what  Plato  and  Aristotle 
had  writ,  concerning  logic,  they  had  only  done 
in  sport,  and  by  way  of  exercise  ;"  and  could 
not  believe  that  they  spoke  in  earnest  of  so  vain 
a  thing.7  Plutarch  says  the  same  of  metaphy 
sics.  And  Epicurus  would  have  said  as  much 
of  rhetoric,  grammar,  poetry,  mathematics,  and, 
natural  philosophy  excepted,  of  all  the  sciences  : 
and  Socrates  of  them  all,  excepting  that  which 
treats  of  manners  and  of  life.  Whatever  any 
one  required  to  be  instructed  in,  by  him,  he 
would  ever,  in  the  first  place,  demand  an  ac 
count  of  the  conditions  of  his  life  present  and 
pa~t,  which  he  examined  and  judged,  esteeming 
all  other  learning  subsequent  to  that  and  super 
numerary  :  1'ti  ru  in  >//////  pliiccfint  C(C  littcrcr, 
t/>/f{>  ad  rirtutcm  doctoribns  ni/til  profucrunt* 
"  That  learning  is  in  small  repute  with  me 
which  nothing  profited  the  teachers  themselves 
to  virtue."  Mo-t  of  the  art-;  have  been  in  like 
manner  decried  by  the  same  knowledge  ,'  but 
they  did  not,  consider  that  it  was  from  the  pur 
pose  to  exercise  their  wits  in  those  very  matters 
wherein  there  was  no  solid  advantage. 

As  to  the  rest,  some  have  looked  upon  Plato 
as  a  dogmatist,  others  as  a  doubter,  others  in 
some  tilings  the  one,  and  in  other  things  the 
other.  Socrates,  the  conductor  of  his  dialogues, 
i>  eternally  upon  questions  and  stirring  up  dis 
putes,  never  determining,  never  satisfying,  and 
professes  to  have  no  other  science  but  that  of 
opposing  himself.  Homer,  their  author,  has 
equally  laid  the  foundations  of  all  the  socts  ot 
philosophy,  to  shew  how  indifferent  it  was 
which  wav  we  should  choose.  'Tis  said  that 


till  he  was  an  old  man,  and,  being  a  Carthaginian,  was  a 
man  of  great  penetration,  very  studious,  moreover,  and  very 
exact."  Arad.  Qmrst.  iv.  :n.  "I  have,"  says  Cicero,  "  a 
little  before  explained  to  you,  from  the  words  of  Clitoma 
chus,  in  what  sense  Carneades  declared  these  matters." 
These  very  things  Cicero  repeats  afterwards,  where  he  tran 
scribes  them  from  a  book  which  Clitomarhus  had  composed 
and  addressed  to  the  poet  Lucilius.  After  this,  how  could 
Cicero  make  Clitomachus  say  that,  by  the  writings  of  Car 
neades  in  general  he  could  never  discover  what  were  his 
sentiments?  The  truth  is  that  Clitomachus  had  not  read 
the  writings  of  Carneades  ;  for,  except  some  letters  that  he 
wrote  to  Anarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  which  ran  in  his 
name,  the  rest  of  his  opinions,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  says 
expressly,  were  preserved  in  the  books  of  his  disciples. —  In 
Vitn  Ciirneudis.  The  same  historian  tells  us  that  Clito 
inachus,  who  composed  above  400  volumes,  applied  himself 
above  all  things  to  illustrate  the  sentiments  of  Carueadcs, 
whom  he  succeeded. 

3  Obscure.     Cicero,  de  Fin.  ii.  5, 

4  Lucret.  i.  640. 

5  De  Offic.  i.  6. 

6  Laertius,  ii.  Q2. 
"  Id.  in  vita. 

8  Plutarch,  Contradictions  of  the  Stoic  Philotnphm, 
where,  however,  Chrysippus  says  just  the  contrary  to  what  \» 
here  attributed  to  him. 

n  Sallust,  Bell.  Jug.  c.  85,  where  the  text  is  somewhat 
different. 
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ten  several  sects  sprung  from  Plato  ;  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  never  did  any  instruction  halt  and 
stumble,  if  his  does  not.1 

Socrates  said  that  midwives,2  in  taking  upon 
them  the  trade  of  helping  others  to  bring  forth, 
left  the  trade  of  bringing  forth  themselves ; 
and  that  by  the  title  of  a  wise  man  or  sage, 
which  the  gods  had  conferred  upon  him,  he 
was  disabled,  in  his  virile  and  mental  love,  of 
the  faculty  of  bringing  forth,  contenting  himself 
to  help  and  assist  those  that  could  ;  to  open 
their  nature,  anoint  the  passes,  and  facilitate 
their  birth  ;  to  judge  of  the  infant,  baptize, 
nourish,  fortify,  swath,  and  circumcise  it,  exer 
cising  and  employing  his  understanding  in  the 
perils  and  fortunes  of  others. 

It  is  so  with  the  most  part  of  this  third  sort 
of  authors,  as  the  ancients  have  observed  in 
the  writings  of  Anaxagoras,Democritus,  Parme- 
nides,  Xenophanes,  and  others.  They  have  a 
way  of  writing,  doubtful  in  substance  and  de 
sign,  rather  enquiring  than  teaching,  though 
they  mix  their  style  with  some  dogmatical  pe 
riods.  Is  not  the  same  thing  seen  in  Seneca 
and  Plutarch  ?  How  many  contradictions  are 
there  to  be  found  if  a  man  pry  narrowly  into 
them  !  So  many  that  the  reconciling  lawyers 
ought  first  to  reconcile  them  every  one  to  them 
selves.  Plato  seems  to  have  affected  this  method 
of  philosophising  in  dialogues  ;  to  the  end  that 
he  might  with  greater  decency,  from  several 
mouths,  deliver  the  diversity  and  variety  of  his 
own  fancies.  It  is  as  well  to  treat  variously  of 
things  as  to  treat  of  them  conformably,  and 
better,  that  is  to  say,  more  copiously  and  with 
greater  profit.  Let  us  take  example  from  our 
selves  :  judgments  are  the  utmost  point  of  all 
dogmatical  and  determinative  speaking ;  and 
yet  those  arrets  that  our  parliaments  give  the 
people,  the  most  exemplary  of  them,  and  those 
most  proper  to  nourish  in  them  the  reverence 
due  to  that  dignity,  principally  through  the 
sufficiency  of  the  persons  acting,  derive  their 
beauty  not  so  much  from  the  conclusion,  which 
with  them  is  quotidian  and  common  to  every 
judge,  as  from  the  dispute  and  heat  of  divers 
and  contrary  arguments  that  the  matter  of  law 
and  equity  will  permit.  And  the  largest  field 
for  reprehension  that  some  philosophers  have 
against  others  is  drawn  from  the  diversities  and 
contradictions  wherein  every  one  of  them  finds 
himself  perplexed,  either  on  purpose  to  shew  the 
vacillation  of  the  human  mind  concerning  every 
thing,  or  ignorantly  compelled  by  the  volubility 
and  incomprehensibility  of  all  matter ;  which  is 
the  meaning  of  the  maxim — "  In  a  slippery  and 
sliding  place  let  us  suspend  our  belief}"  for, 
as  Euripides  says, 

"  God's  various  works  perplex  the  thoughts  of  men."3 


1  Plato,  Meetetes. 

2  In  French,  sages-femmes. 

3  Plutarch,  Of  the  Oracles  that  have  ceased. 

4  Cicero,  Quccst.  Acad.  iv.  5. 


Like  that  which  Empedocles,  as  if  transported 
with  a  divine  fury,  and  compelled  by  truth, 
often  strewed  here  and  there  in  his  writings : 
"  No,  no,  we  feel  nothing,  we  see  nothing  ;  all 
things  are  concealed  from  us  ;  there  is  not  one 
thing  of  which  we  can  positively  say  what  it 
is;"*  according  to  the  divine  saying:  Cogi- 
tationes  mortalium  timidce,  ct  incertce  ad  in- 
ventiones  nostrce  et  providential  "  For  the 
thoughts  of  mortal  men  are  doubtful ;  and  our 
devices  are  but  uncertain."  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  strange  if  men,  despairing  to  overtake 
what  they  hunt  after,  have  not  however  lost 
the  pleasure  of  the  chace  ;  study 
being  of  itself  so  pleasant  an  em-  The  search  of 
ployment;  and  so  pleasant  that  agreeabXcu- 
amongst  the  pleasures,  the  Stoics  pation. 
forbid  that  also  which  proceeds 
from  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  will  have  it 
cubred,  and  find  a  kind  of  intemperance  in  too 
much  knowledge. 

Democritus  having  eaten  figs'5  at  his  table 
that  tasted  of  honey,  fell  presently  to  consider 
ing  with  himself  whence  they  should  derive  this 
unusual  sweetness ;  and,  to  be  satisfied  in  it, 
was  about  to  rise  from  the  table  to  see  the  place 
whence  the  figs  had  been  gathered  ;  which  his 
maid  observing,  and  having  understood  the 
cause,  smilingly  told  him  that  "  he  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  that,  for  she  had  put  them 
into  a  vessel  in  which  there  had  been  honey." 
He  was  vexed  at  this  discovery,  and  that  she 
had  deprived  him  of  the  occasion  of  this  enquiry, 
and  robbed  his  curiosity  of  matter  to  work  upon : 
"  Go  thy  way,"  said  he,  "  thou  hast  done  me 
an  injury  ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  will  seek  out  the 
cause  as  if  it  were  natural;"  and  would  wil-  j; 
lingly  have  found  out  some  true  reason  fora  || 
false  and  imaginary  effect.  This  story  of  a  jj 
famous  and  great  philosopher  very  clearly  re-  j; 
presents  to  us  that  studious  passion  that  puts  jj 
us  upon  the  pursuit  of  things,  of  the  acquisition  | 
of  which  we  despair.  Plutarch  gives  a  like  | 
example  of  some  one  who  would  not  be  satisfied  j 
in  that  whereof  he  was  in  doubt,  that  he  might  ; 
not  lose  the  pleasure  of  enquiring  into  it :  like  j 
the  other  who  would  not  that  his  physician  | 
should  allay  the  thirst  of  his  fever,  that  he  j 
might  not  lose  the  pleasure  of  quenching  it  by  ' 
drinking.  Satins  est  supervacua  disccrc,  quam 
nihll.1  "  'Tis  better  to  learn  more  than  neces 
sary  than  nothing  at  all."  As  in  all  sorts  of 
feeding,  the  pleasure  of  eating  is  very  often  : 
single  and  alone,  and  that  what  we  take,  which  j 
is  acceptable  to  the  palate,  is  not  always  nou-  i 
rishing  or  wholesome  ;  so  that  which  our  minds  : 
I  extract  from  science  does  not  cease  to  be  plea-  | 
sant,  though  there  be  nothing  in  it  either  ' 
i  nutritive  or  healthful.  Thus  they  say  :  "  The  ! 
1  consideration  of  nature  is  a  diet  proper  for  our 


5  Wisdom,  ix.  14. 

6  The  word  in  Plutarch  (Table  Talk,  ques.  13)  is  r<>v  ainvov, 
a  cucumber,  and  not  TOV  aonov,  a  fig,  as  Montaigne  has  trans 
lated  it,  copying  after  Amyot  and  Xylauder. 

7  Seneca,  Epist.  88. 
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minds,  it  raises  and  elevates  us,  makes  us  disdain  • 
low  and  terrestrial  tilings,  by  comparing  them  j 
with  those  that  are  celestial  and  high.  The 
mere  inquisition  into  great  and  occult  things  is  : 
very  pleasant,  even  to  those  who  acquire  no 
other  benefit  than  the  reverence  and  tear  of 
judging  it."  This  is  what  they  profess.1  The 
vain  linage  of  this  sickly  curiosity  is  yet  more 
manifest  in  this  other  example  which  they  >o 
often  urge.  u  Eudoxus  wished  and  hedged  of 
the  god.-  that  he  nii^ht  once  see  the  sun  near  at 
hand,  to  comprehend  the  form,  threat  ne-s,  and 
beauty  of  it  ;  even  though  he  should  thereby 
be  immediately  burned."-  He  would  at  the 
price  of  his  life  purchase  a  knowledge,  of  which 
the  use  and  possession  should  at  the  smie  time 
be  taken  from  him  :  and  tor  this  sudden  and 
vanishing  knowledge  lose  all  the  other  know 
ledge  lie  had  in  present,  or  might  afterwards 
have  acquired. 

I  cannot  ea-i]y  persuade  myself  that  Epi 
curus,  Plato,  and  Pythairoras, 
The  atoms  ,->f  have  given  us  their  aroin-,  ideas, 
ideas  of  P.ato  'U1(l  numbers,  tor  current  pay. 
the  numbers  of  They  were  too  wise;  to  establish 
uTlr^dTi' 7  t'11''11'  article-  of  faith  upon  tl 
ucn  advanced,  so  disputable  and  uncertain.  Hut 
in  that  obr-curity  and  ignorance 
in  which  the  worll  then  was,  every  one  of 
these  [Treat  men  endeavoured  to  present  some 
kind  of  imaiH'  or  rellection  of  liii'ht.  and  worked 
their  brains  tor  inventions  that  inivJit  have  a 
pleasant  and  subtle  appearance  :  provided  that, 
though  false,  they  miii'lit  make  [food  their 
ground  a^ain-'t  those  t!:at  would  oppn-e  them. 
/  iiicitt'jui'  is'd  pro  t/ti,'i';i/»  fi nt/ii  nt  i< /' .  lion  c.t' 
sc/i  uf/d'  r/.-'  "  These  tilings  every  one  fancies 
according  to  his  wit,  and  not  by  any  power  of 
knowledge." 

One  of  the  ancients,  \V!M  was  reproached, 
'•  That  he  professed  philosophy, 
of  which  iu1  nevertheless  in  his 
own  judgment  made  no  <_rreat 
account,"  made  answer,  "  'fhat 
this  was  truly  to  philosophize." 
They  wished  to  eon-ider  all,  to 
balance  every  thing,  and  found 
that  an  employment  well  suited  to  our  natural 
curiosity.  Some  things  they  wrote  for  the 
benefit  of  public  society,  as  their  religions  ; 
and  for  that  consideration  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  they  should  not  examine  public  opinions 
to  the  quick,  that  they  might  not  di-turb  the 
common  obedience  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
their  country. 

Plato  treats  of  this  mystery  with  a  raillery 
manifest  enough  :  for  where  he  writes  accord 
ing  to  his  own  method  he  gives  no  certain 
rule.  When  he  plays  the  legislator  he  borrows 
a  magisterial  and  positive  style,  and  boldly 
there  foists  in  his  most  fantastic  inventions,  as 


What  is  true 
philosophy. 
Conduct  of  the 
philosophers 
with  regard  to 
religion  and 
to  the  laws. 


fit  to  persuade  the  vulgar,  as  impossible  to  be 
believed  by  himself;  knowing  very  well  how 
fit  we  are  to  receive  all  sorts  of  impressions, 
especially  the  most  immoderate  and  prepos 
terous  :  and  yet,  in  his  Lent-*,  he  takes  singular 
care  that  nothing  be  sung  in  public  but  poetry, 
of  which  the  fiction  and  fabulous  relations  tend 
to  some  advantageous  end  ;  it  being  so  easy  to 
imprint  all  sorts  of  phantasms  in  human  minds, 
that  it  were  injustice  not  to  feed  them  rather 
with  profitable  untruths  than  with  untruths 
that  are  unprofitable  and  hurtful.  lie  says 
very  roundly,  in  his  Itcpuhlu1,*  "  That  it  is 
often  necest>arv,  f»r  the  benefit  of  men,  10 
deceive  them."  It  is  very  easy  to  distinguish 
that  some  of  the  sects  have  more  followed 
truth,  and  the  others  utility,  by  which  the  last 
ha\e  gained  their  reputation.  'Tis  the  misery 
n 


of  our  condition  that  of'e  n  that  which  presents 
itself  to  our  imagination  for  the  truest  does  not 
appear  the1  uio-r  n-eful  to  life.  The  boldest 
sects,  as  the  Epicurean.  Pyrrhonian,  and  the 
new  Academic,  are  yet  con-trained  t'>  submit 
to  the  ci\il  law  at  the  cud  of  the  account. 

There  are  other  subjects  that  they  have 
tumbled  ami  tossed  about,  some  to  the  ri<_r,ht 
and  others  to  the  le*'t.  every  one  endeavouring, 
rijjit  or  wroiiLT.  to  'jive  them  some'  kind  of 
colour;  tor,  havi  :  nothing  so  abstruse 

that  they  would  not    venMre  to    speak  of,  they 
are  very  often  forced  to  forge  weak  and  ridicu- 
cture<  ;     not    that     they    themselves 
ui    them    a-   a;iy  foundation,  or  esta- 
<•(  rt.iiii     truih,    but    merely    for 
n  tain.  \il  M  ,'/>/.'.»'  (/nod  dicercnt, 
'»'    intjcnid    inutericc   difficultate 
'.-.'xr.      "They  seem    not   so    much 
msclves  to  have  beliexed  wliat   they  >aid,  as 
!  to  have  had  a  mind  to  i  \<  rci-e  their  wits  in  the 
j  ditiiciilty  of  the    matter."      And   if  we  diel  not 
take    it    thus,  how  should  we    palliate  so   great 
inconstancy,   variety,  and  vanity   of  opinions, 
as  we  see   have  been    produced  by  those  excel 
lent   and    admirable-    men  .'      As,    for    example, 
what  can    be    more  vain    than    to   imagine,  to 
gmss  at  God,   by  our    analogies    and    conjec 
tures.'     Te>    direct    and    govern    him    anel    the 
world  by  our  capacities  and  our  laws  ?     And  to 
serve  ourselves,  at  the  expense  of  the  divinity, 
with  that  small  portion  of  capacity  he  lias  been 
i  pleased    to    impart    to   our  natural    condition ; 
!  and  because  we    cannot  extend    our   sight   to 
!  his  glorious  throne,  to  have  brought  him  down 
i  to  our  corruption  and  our  miseries? 

Of  all  human  and  ancient  opinions  concern- 
'  ing  religion,  that  seems  to  me  the 
j  most  likely  and  most  excusable, 
|  that  acknowledged  God  as  an 
incomprehensible  power,  the  ori- 
i  ginal  and  preserver  of  all  things, 
all  goodness,  all  perfection,  receiving  and  taking 


The  most  pro 
bable  of  all 
human  opi 
nions  touching 
religion. 


1  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  41.     Seneca,  Nat.  Quats.  i. 

2  Plutarch,   That  you  cannot   lire  joyously  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.     See  also  Laertius  in  the  Life  of 


Eudo.ru-s,  who  was  a  celebrated  Pythagorean,  contemporary 
with  Plato. 

3  M.  Seneca,  Suusur.  4. 

*  Hook  v. 
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in  good  part  the  honour  and  reverence  that 
man  paid  him.  under  what  method,  name,  or 
ceremonies  soever : 

Jupiter  ornnipotens  rerum,  regumque,  deumque, 
Progenitor,  genitrixquc.1 

"  Jove,  the  almighty,  author  of  all  things, 
The  father,  mother,  of  both  gods  and  kings." 

This  zeal  has  universally  been  looked  upon 
from  heaven  with  a  gracious  eye.  All  govern 
ments  have  reaped  fruit  from  their  devotion  : 
impious  men  and  actions  have 
What  the  everywhere  had  suitable  events. 

G°dWwMge°'  Pagan  histories  acknowledge 
am'  nl/The  Dignity,  order,  justice,  prodigies, 

Fagans.  and  oracles,   employed  for  their 

profit  and  instruction  in  their  fabu 
lous  religions  :  God,  through  his  mercy,  vouch 
safing,  by  these  temporal  benefits,  to  cherish 
the  tender  principles  of  a  kind  of  brutish  know 
ledge  that  natural  reason  gave  them  of  him, 
through  the  deceiving  images  of  their  dreams. 
Not  only  deceiving  and  false,  but  impious  also 
and  injurious,  are  those  that  man  has  forged 
from  his  own  invention  ;  and  of  all  the  reli 
gions  that  St.  Paul  found  in  re- 
The  unknown  pute  at  Athens,  that  which  they 

God  adored  at  i    i     i-       ,     i   /,  i  J 

Athens.  na(J  dedicated  "  to  the  unknown 

God  seemed  to  him  the  most  to 
be  excused.2 

Pythagoras  shadowed  the  truth  a  little  more 
closely,  judging  that  the  knowledge  of  this 
first  cause  and  being  of  beings  ought  to  be 
indefinite,  without  limitation,  without  declara 
tion  ;  that  it  was  nothing  else  than  the  extreme 
effort  of  our  imagination  towards  perfection, 
every  one  amplifying  the  idea  according  to  the 
talent  of  his  capacity.  But  if  Numa  attempted 
to  conform  the  devotion  of  his  people  to  this 
project;  to  attach  them  to  a  religion  purely 
mental,  without  any  prefixed  object  and  mate 
rial  mixture,  he  undertook  a  thing  of  no  use  : 
the  human  mind  could  never  support  itself 
floating  in  such  an  infinity  of  inform  thoughts; 
there  is  required  some  certain  image  to  be  pre 
sented  according  to  its  own  model.  The  divine 
majesty  has  thus,  in  some  sort,  suffered  himself 
to  be  circumscribed  in  corporal  limits  for  our 
advantage.  His  supernatural  and  celestial  sa 
craments  have  signs  of  our  earthly  condition; 
his  adoration  is  by  sensible  offices  and  words  ; 
for  'tis  man  that  believes  and  prays.  I  shall 
omit  the  other  arguments  upon  this  subject : 
but  a  man  would  have  much  ado  to  make  me 
believe  that  the  sight  of  our  crucifixes,  that  the 
picture  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  that  the  orna 
ments  and  ceremonious  motions  of  our  churches, 
that  the  voices  accommodated  to  the  devotion 
of  our  thoughts,  and  that  emotion  of  the  senses, 
do  not  warm  the  souls  of  the  people  with  a 
religious  passion  of  very  advantageous  effect. 


These  which    are  the  verses   of  Valerius   Soranus,  were 
preserved  from  Varro,  from  whom  St.  Augustine  has  inserted 
them  in  his  book  De  Civitate  Dei,  vii.  9,  11. 
a  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xvii.  23. 


Of  those  to  whom  they  have  given  a  body, 
as  necessity  required  in  that  universal  blindness, 
I  should,  I  fancy,  most  incline  to  those  who 
adored  the  sun : 

La  Lumiere  commune, 

L'onl  du  monde ;  et  si  Dieu  au  chef  porte  des  yeulx, 
Les  rayons  du  soleil  sont  ses  yeulx  radicux, 
Qui  donnent  vie  a  touts,  nous  maintiennent  et  gardent  ; 
El  les  faicts  des  humains  en  ce  monde  regardent : 
Ce  beau,  ce  grand  soleil,  qui  nous  faict  les  saisons, 
Selon  qu'il  entre  ou  sort  de  ses  douze  maisons; 
Qui  remplit  1'univers  de  ses  vertus  cogneues  ; 
Qui  d'un  traict  de  ses  yeulx  nous  dissipe  les  nucs : 
L'esprit,  Tame  du  monde,  ardent  et  flamboyant, 
En  la  course  d'un  jour  tout  le  Ciel  tournoyant  ; 
Plein  d'immeiise  grandeur,  rond,  vagabond,  et  ferine  ; 
Lequel  tient  dcssoubs  luy  tout  le  monde  pour  terme  : 
En  repos,  sans  repos  ;  oysif,  et  sans  sejour  ; 
Fils  aisne  de  nature,  et  ie  pere  du  jour  :3 

"  The  common  light  that  equal  shines  on  all, 
Diffused  around  the  whole  terrestrial  ball  ; 
And,  if  the  almighty  Ruler  of  the  skies 
Has  eyes,  the  sun-beams  are  his  radiant  eyes, 
That  life  and  safety  give  to  young  and  old, 
And  all  men's  actions  upon  earth  behold. 
This  great,  this  beautiful,  the  glorious  sun, 
Who  makes  their  course  the  varied  seasons  run  ; 
That  with  his  virtues  fills  the  universe, 
And  with  one  glance  can  sullen  clouds  disperse  ; 
Earth's  life  and  soul,  that,  flaming  in  his  sphere, 
Surrounds  the  heavens  in  one  day's  career; 
Immensely  great,  moving  yet  firm  and  round, 
Who  the  whole  world  below  has  made  his  bound  ; 
At  rest,  without  rest,  idle  without  stay, 
Nature's  first  son,  and  father  of  the  day  :" 

forasmuch  as,  beside  this  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  his,  'tis  tiie  only  piece  of  this  machine  that 
we  discover  at  the  remotest  distance  from  us  ; 
and  by  that  means  so  little  known  that  they 
were  pardonable  lor  entering  into  so  great 
admiration  and  reverence  of  it. 

Thales,4  who  first  inquired  into  this  sort  of 
matter,  believed  God  to  be  a  Spirit  that  made 
all  things  of  water  ;  Anaximandor,  that  the 
gods  were  always  dying  and  entering  into  life 
again  ;  and  that  there  were  an  infinite  number 
of  worlds  ;  Anaximines,  that  the  air  was  God, 
that  he  was  procreate  and  immense,  always 
moving.  Anaxagoras  the  first,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  description  and  manner  of  all  things 
were  conducted  by  the  power  and  reason  of  an  in 
finite  spirit.  Alcmteon  gave  divinity  to  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  to  the  soul.  Pythagoras 
made  God  a  spirit,  spread  over  the  nature  of  all 
things,  whence  our  souls  are  extracted  ;  Par- 
menides,  a  circle  surrounding  the  heaven,  and 
supporting  the  world  by  the  ardour  of  light. 
Empedocles  pronounced  the  four  elements,  of 
which  all  things  are  composed,  to  be  gods  ; 
Protagoras  had  nothing  to  say,  whether  they 
were  or  were  not,  or  what  the}'-  were  ;  Demo- 
critus  was  one  while  of  opinion  that  the  images 
and  their  circuitions  were  gods  ;  another  whfle, 
the  nature  that  darts  out  those  images ;  and  then, 
our  science  and  intelligence.  Plato  divides  his 
belief  into  several  opinions :  he  says,  in  his 
Timceus,  that  the  Father  of  the  World  cannot 
be  named  ;  in  his  Laws,  that  men  are  not  to  in- 

3  Ronsard. 

4  This  following:  analysis   of  the  Heathen    Mythology    is 
principally  taken  trom  Cicero,  de  Nat,  Deor.  i.  10,  &c. 
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quire  into  his  being;  and  elsewhere,  in  the  very 
same  books,  he  makes  the  world,  the  heavens, 
the  stars,   the  earth,  and  our  souls,  gods  ;  ad 
mitting,  moreover,  those  which  have   been  re 
ceived  by  ancient  institution   in  every  republic. 
Xenophon  reports  a  like  perplexity  in  Socrates's 
doctrine  ;  one  while  that  men  are  not  to  inquire 
into  the  form  of  God,  and  presently  makes  him 
maintain  that  the  sun  is  God,  and  the  soul  God; 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  then  that  there 
are  many.     Speusippus,  the  nephew  of  Plato, 
makes  God  a  certain  power  governing  all  things. 
and   that   he   has  a  soul.     Aristotle   one  while 
says  it  is  the  spirit,  and  another  the  world  ;  one 
while  he   gives   the  world  another  master,  and 
another  while  makes  God  the  heat  of  heaven. 
Zenocrates  makes   eight,  live   named   amongst 
the  planets  ;  the  sixth  composed  of  all  the  fixed 
stars,  as  of  so  many  members  ;   the  seventh  and 
eighth,  the  sun  and  moon.    Ileraelides  Pontieus 
does  nothing  but  float  in  his  opinion,  and  finally 
deprives   God    of  sense,    and    makes   him  shift 
from  one  form  to  another,  find  at   last  says  that 
it,  is  heaven  and  earth.     Theophrastus  wanders 
in    the    ^-aine   irresolution   amonir-t   his   fancies, 
attributing    the    superintend!  nev    of  the   world 
one  while  to    the  understanding,  another  while 
to     heaven,    and    then     to     the    stars.       Strato 
says    that    'tis    nature,    >lie    having    the    power 
of  generation,    augmentation,   and    diminution, 
without    form    and   sentiment.       Xeno   says   "ti 
the  law  of  nature,  commanding  <_rood  and  pro 
hibiting  evil  ;   which   law   is    an    animal  ;    and 
takes  away  the  accustomed  gods,  .Jupiter,  Juno, 
and   Vesta.      Diogenes    Apolloniates,    that    'tis 
air.1       Zenophanes  makes   God    round,   seeing 
and  hearing,  not  breathing,  and  having  nothing 
in  common  with  human  nature.      Ari>to  thinks 
the   form   of  God  to   be   incomprehensible,  de 
prives  him  of  sense,  and   knows  not  \\lietlier  he 
be  an  animal  or  something  else  ;   Cleanthes.  one 
while  supposes  it  to  be  reason,  another  while  the 
world,  another  the  soul  of  nature,  and  then  the 
supreme  heat  rolling  about,  and  environing  all. 
Perseus,   Xeno's   disciple,   was  of  opinion   that 
men  have  given  the  title  of  gods  to  such  as  have 
been  useful,  and  have   added  any  notable  ad 
vantage   to   human   life,  and  even  to  profitable 
things  themselves.    Chrysippus  made  a  confused 
heap  of  all  the  preceding  theories,  and  reckons, 
amongst  a  thousand  forms  of  gods  that  he  makes, 
the  men  also  that  have  been  deified.     Diagoras 
and  Theodoras  flatly  denied  that  there  were  any 
gods  at  all.     Epicurus  makes  the  gods  shining, 
transparent,  and  perflable,   lodged  as  betwixt 


1  This  word  having  been  misprinted  age  in  the  earlier  edi 
tions  of  the  Essays,  the  blunder  has  been  hitherto  carefully 
retained,  though  one  of  the  most  obvious  description.  Cicero 
himself,  from  whom  Montaigne  is  quoting,  says  expressly 
elsewhere  (De  Nat.  Dear.  i.  12.),  that  "  air  is  the"  god  of  Dio 
genes  Apolloniates  ;"  with  him  agrees  St.  Austin,  in  his  book 
de  Ciritnte  Dei,  viii.  2.  from  whom  it  also  appears  that  this 
philosopher  ascribed  sense  to  the  air,  and  that  he  called  it 
the  matter  out  of  which  all  things  were  formed,  and  that  it 
was  endowed  with  divine  reason,  without  which  nothing  could 
be  made.  M.  Bayle,  in  his  dictionary  at  the  article  of"  Dio 
genes  of  Apollonia,"  infers,  "that  he  made  a  whole,  or  a 


two  forts,  betwixt  two  worlds,  secure  from 
blows,  clothed  in  a  human  figure,  and  with 
such  members  as  we  have  ;  which  members  are 
to  them  of  no  use  : 

Ego  Deum  genus  esse  semper  dixi.  et  dicam  calitum; 
Sed  eos  non  curare  opinor,  quid  agat  humanum  genus.2 

"  I  ever  thought  that  gods  above  there  were, 
But  do  not  think  they  care  what  men  do  here." 

Trust  to  your  philosophy,  my  masters  ;  and 
braij  that  you  have  found  the  bean  in  the 
cake  when  you  see  what  a  rattle  is  here  with 
so  many  philosophical  heads  !  The  perplexity 
of  so  many  worldly  forms  has  gained  this  over 
me,  that  manners  and  opinions  contrary  to 
mine  do  not  so  much  displease  as  instruct  me  ; 
nor  so  much  make  me  proud  as  they  humble 
me,  in  comparing  them.  And  all  other  choice 
than  what  comes  from  the  express  and  imme 
diate  hand  of  God  seems  to  me  a  choice  of  very 
little  privilege.  The  policies  of  the  world  are 
no  less  opposite  upon  this  subject  than  the 
schools,  |,y  which  we  may  understand  that  for 
tune  itself  is  not  more  variable  and  inconstant, 
nor  more  blind  and  inconsiderate,  than  our 
reason.  The  things  that  are  most  unknown 
are  n;o>t  proper  to  be  deified  ;  wherefore  to 
make  irods  of  ourselves,  as  the  ancients  did, 
exceeds  the  cxtivme-t  weakness  of  understand 
ing.  I  would  much  rather  have  gone  along 
with  those  who  adored  the  serpent,  the  dog,  or 
the  ox  :  forasmuch  as  their  nature  and  being  is 
less  kinwn  to  us,  and  that  we  have  more  room 
to  imagine  what  we  please  of  those  beasts,  and  to 
attribute  to  them  extraordinary  faculties.  But 
to  have  made  gods  of  our  own 
condition,  of  whom  we  ought  to  Jf0m™kfs  the" 
know  the  imperfections;  and  to  utmost  degree 
have  attributed  to  them  desire,  °anecjtrava' 
anger,  revenge,  marriages,  gene 
ration,  alliances,  love,  jealousy,  our  members, 
and  bones,  our  fevers  and  pleasures,  our  death 
and  obsequies  ;  this  must  needs  have  proceeded 
from  a  marvellous  inebriety  of  the  human 
understanding  ; 

Qiuo  procul  usque  adco  divino  ab  numinc  distant, 
Irujue  Deum  numcro  quie  sint  indigna  vidcri  ;3 

"  From  divine  natures  these  so  distant  are, 
They  are  unworthy  of  that  character." 

Fonnte,  estates,  I'cstitus,  ornatus  notl  sunt ; 
(jcnera,  conjuyia,  coynationes,  omniaque  tra- 
ducta  ad  sim'ditudinetn  imbecillitatis  humance: 
nam  et  perturbatis  animis  inducuntur  ;  accipi- 
mus  enlm  deorum  cupiditates,  cegritudines,  ira- 


compound,  of  air  and  the  divine  virtue,  in  which,  if  air  was 
the  matter,  the  divine  virtue  was  the  soul  and  form  ;  and  that, 
by  consequence,  the  air,  animated  by  the  divine  virtue,  ought, 
according  to  that  philosopher,  to  be  styled  God.  As  for  the 
rest,  this  philosopher,  by  ascribing  understanding  to  the  air, 
differed  from  his  master  Anaxiincnes,  who  thought  the  air 
inanimate."  Montaigne  himself  says,  further  on  in  the  chap 
ter,  "  Either  the  inlinity  of  nature  of  Anaximander,  or  the 
air  of  Diogenes,  or  the  numbers  and  symmetries  of  Pytha 
goras." 

2  Ennius,  apud  Cicero,  de  Divin.  ii.  50. 

3  Lucret.  v.  123. 
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cundias  ;l  "  Their  forms,  ages,  clothes,  and 
ornaments  are  known :  their  descents,  mar 
riages,  and  kindred,  and  all  adapted  to  the 
similitude  of  human  weakness  ;  for  they  are 
represented  to  us  with  anxious  minds,  and  we 
read  of  the  lusts,  sickness,  and  anger  of  the 
gods  ;"  as  having  attributed  divinity  not  only 
to  faith,  virtue,  honour,  concord,  liberty,  vic 
tory,  and  piety ;  but  also  to  voluptuousness, 
fraud,  death,  envy,  old  age,  misery  ;  to  fear, 
fever,  ill  fortune,  and  other  injuries  of  our  frail 
and  transitory  life : 

Quid  juvat  hoc,  templis  nostros  inducerc  mores? 
O  curvie  in  terris  animse,  et  coulestium  inanes!"2 

"  O  earth-born  souls !   by  earth-born  passions  led, 
To  every  spark  of  heav'nly  influence  dead  ! 
Think  ye  that  what  man  values  will  inspire 
In  minds  celestial  the  same  base  desire?" 

The  Egyptians,  with  an  impudent  prudence, 
interdicted,  upon  pain  of  hanging,  that  any  one 
should  say  that  their  gods,  Serapis  and  Isis, 
had  formerly  been  men  ;  and  yet  no  one  was 
ignorant  that  they  had  been  such  ;  and  their 
effigies,  represented  witli  the  finger  upon  the 
mouth,  signified,  says  Varro,3  that  mysterious 
decree  to  their  priests,  to  conceal  their  mortal 
original,  as  it  must  by  necessary  consequence 
cancel  all  the  veneration  paid  to  them.  Seeing 
that  man  so  much  desired  to  equal  himself  to 
God,  he  had  done  better,  says  Cicero,4  to  have 
attracted  those  divine  conditions  to  himself,  and 
drawn  them  down  hither  below,  than  to  send  his 
corruption  and  misery  up  on  high :  but,  to 
take  it  right,  he  has  several  ways  done  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  with  like  vanity  of  opinion. 
When  philosophers  search  narrowly  into  the 
hierarchy  of  their  gods,  and  make 
a  great  bustle  about  distinguish 
ing  their  alliances,  offices,  and 
power,  I  cannot  believe  they  speak 
as  they  think.  When  Plato  de 
scribes  Pluto's  orchard  to  us,  and 
the  bodily  conveniences  or  pains 
that  attend  us  after  the  ruin  and 
annihilation  of  our  bodies,  and  accommodates 
them  to  the  feeling  we  have  in  this  life  : 

Secreti  celant  calles,  et  myrtea  circum 

Sylva  teget ;  curae  non  ipsa  in  morte  relinquunt  ;'J 

"  In  secret  vales  and  myrtle  groves  they  lie, 
Nor  do  cares  leave  them  even  when  they  die." 

when  Mahomet  promises  his  followers  a  Para 
dise  hung  with  tapestry,  gilded  and  enamelled 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  furnished  with 
wenches  of  excelling  beauty,  rare  wines,  and 
deiicates  dishes ;  it  is  easily  discerned  that  these 
are  deceivers  that  accommodate  their  promises 
to  our  sensuality,  to  attract  and  allure  us  by 
hopes  and  opinions  suitable  to  our  mortal  appe 
tites.  And  yet  some  amongst  us  are  fallen  into 


1  Cicero,  de  Nat,  Deor.  ii.  28. 

2  Pers.  ii.  6l.     Montaigne  has  transposed  the  lines,  and 
instituted  inducc-re  for  immittere. 

3  Quoted  by  St.  Augustin,  De  Civit.  Dei,  xviii.  5. 

4  Tuxc.  Quccs.  i.  26. 
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the  like  error,  promising  to  themselves  after  the 
resurrection  a  terrestrial  and  temporal  life, 
accompanied  with  all  sorts  of  worldly  conve 
niences  and  pleasures.  Can  we  believe  that 
Plato,  he  who  had  such  heavenly  conceptions, 
and  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Divinity 
as  thence  to  derive  the  name  of  the  Divine 
Plato,  ever  thought  that  the  poor  creature,  man, 
had  any  thing  in  him  applicable  to  that  incom 
prehensible  power?  and  that  he  believed  that 
the  weak  holds  we  are  able  to  take  were  capable, 
or  the  force  of  our  understanding  sufficient,  to 
participate  of  beatitude  or  eternal  pains  ?  We 
should  then  tell  him  from  human  reason  :  "  If 
the  pleasures  thou  dost  promise  us  in  the  other 
life  are  of  the  same  kind  that  I  have  enjoyed 
here  below,  this  has  nothing  in  common  with 
infinity  ;  though  all  my  five  natural  senses 
should  be  even  loaded  with  pleasure,  and  my 
soul  full  of  all  the  contentment  it  could  hope  or 
desire,  we  know  Avhat  all  this  amounts  to,  all 
this  would  be  nothing  :  if  there  be  any  thing  of 
mine  there,  there  is  nothing  divine  ;  if  this  be 
no  more  than  what  may  belong  to  our  present 
condition,  it  cannot  be  of  any  value.  All  con 
tentment  of  mortals  is  mortal.  Even  the  know 
ledge  of  our  parents,  children,  and  friends,  if 
that  can  affect  and  delight  us  in  the  other  world, 
if  that  still  continues  a  satisfaction  to  us  there, 
we  still  remain  in  earthly  and  finite  conve 
niences.  We  cannot  as  we  ought  conceive  the 
greatness  of  these  high  and  divine  promises,  if 
we  could  in  any  sort  conceive  them  :  to  have  a 
worthy  imagination  of  them  we  must  imagine 
them  'unimaginable,  inexplicable,  and  incom 
prehensible,  and  absolutely  another  thing  than 
those  of  our  miserable  experience.  "  Eye  hath 
not  seen,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  nor  ear  heard,  nei 
ther  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  that  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him."6  And  if,  to  render  us 
capable,  our  being  were  reformed 
and  changed  (as  thou,  Plato, 
saycst,  by  thy  purifications),  it 
ought  to  be  so  extreme  and  total 
a  change  that,  by  physical  doc 
trine  it  will  be  no  more  us  ; 

Hector  erat  tune  cum  bello  certabat ;  at  ille 
Tractus  ab  /Emonio  non  erat  Hector  equo  ;7 

"  He  Hector  was  whilst  he  could  fight,  but  when 
Dragg'd  by  Achilles'  steeds,  no  Hector  then  ;" 

it   must  be  something  else  that  must  receive 
these  recompenses  : 

Quod  mutatur  .  .   .  dissolvitur  ;  interit  ergo  : 
Trajiciuntur  enim  partes,  atque  ordine  migrant.8 

"  Things  changed  dissolved  are,  and  therefore  die; 
Their  parts  are  mix'd,  and  from  their  order  fly." 

For  in   Pythagoras's   metempsychosis,    and 


What  must  be 
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5  jEneid,  vi.  443. 

6  Corinthians,  i.  2,  9  ;  after  Isaiah,  Ixiv. 

7  Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  2,  27. 

8  Lucret.  iii.  756. 
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the  change  of  habitation  that  he  imagined  in 
souls,  can  we  believe  that  the  lion,  in  whom 
the  soul  of  Cajsar  is  enclosed,  does  espouse 
Caesar's  passions,  or  that  the  lion  is  he?  For  if 
it  was  still  Cu'sur,  they  would  be  in  the  right 
who,  controverting  this  opinion  with  Pluto, 
reproach  him  that  the  son  might  be  seen  to  ride 
his  mother  transformed  into  a  nude,  and  the.  like 
absurdities.  And  can  we  believe  that  in  the 
mutations  that  are  made  of  the  bodies  of  animals 
into  others  of  the  same  kind,  the  new  comers 
are  not  other  than  their  predecessors  .'  From 
the  ashes  of  a  phu'uix,  a  \\orm,  they  say,  is 
engendered,  and  from  that  another  phu-nix  ;' 
who  can  imagine  that  tin-  second  plm-nix  is  no 
other  than  the  first  .'  We  see  onr  silk-worms, 
as  it  were,  die  and  wither;  and  from  this  wi 
thered  body  a  butterfly  is  prodneed;  and  from 
that  another  worm  ;  how  ridiculoa-  would  it  be 
to  imagine  that  this  was  Mill  the  first!  That 
which  once  has  ceased  to  be  is  no  more  : 

Nfc,  si  materiaiu  nostrum  colleL-erit  ;e!as 
Post  obitum,  rm>u:iicj-i'    rudcf!  :rit,  in  sil  i  mine  ot, 
At(|ue  iterum  ni/bi-,  tucnnt  d.it.i  ia.nii;.i  \it;c. 
Pertinent  quidcpi.mi  tame.i  a.l   11,.*    id  .|ii"que  luetum, 
Interrupt;!  .semel  CMiiu  sit  tvpctemia  u'^U'.i.-' 

"  Neither  tho' 

Our  matter  tn  tin-  t'.>rm  il 

And  u'ive  airuhi  neu   litrht  t"  s«'i 

Would  tint  neu   liirmv  us  c  mceni  ,it  a'd  ; 

Or  we  a-a:n  ever  the  sumo  i    •  -   ... 

Our  being  ha\  .n_r  iat  :rr 

And,  Plato,  when  thou  sayest  in  another 
place  that  it  shall  be  tiie  spiritual  part  ot'  n:an 
that  will  be  concerned  in  the  fruition  of  t!:e 
recompense  of  another  life,  thou  tcllest  us  a  thing 
wherein  there  is  as  ht;le  appearance  ot'  truth  : 

Scilicet.  avoKis  radiciln.-  ull.i-n 

Ih.spicere  ipsa  oculus  reai,  scorsam  corpore  t...to  ^ 

"  No  more  than  eyes  once  from  their  optics  t<.r:i, 
Can  ever  after  any  thin-  discern  ;" 

for,  by  this  account,  it  would  no  more  be 
man,  nor  consequently  us,  who  would  be  con 
cerned  in  this  enjoyment  :  for  we  are  composed 
of  two  principal  essential  parts,  the  separation 
of  which  is  the  death  and  ruin  of  our  being  : 


Inter  enim  jocta  rst  vital  pausa.  va 


"  When  once  that  pause  of  life  is  cmne  l,c  tuecn, 
'Tis  just  the  same  as  we  hud  never  been  ;" 

we  cannot  say  that  the  man  sutlers  when  the 
Avorms  feed  upon  his  members,  and  that  the 
earth  consumes  them  : 

Et  nihil  hoc  ad  nos,  qui  coitu  conjuuioque 
Corpons  atque  aninme  consistimus  uniter  apti.5 

"  What's  that  to  us  ?  for  we  are  only  we, 
While  soul  and  body  in  one  frame  agree." 

Moreover,  upon  what  foundation  of  their  justice 


1  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  x. 

2  Lucret.  iii.  85". 

3  Id.  ib.  562. 

4  Id.  ib.  6/2. 
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festoons   and 

modate  it  to  onr  vicious  passions,  flattering  its 
justice  with  inhuman  vengeance,  and  with  the 
I  ruin  and  dissipation  of  things  by  it  created  and 
preserved  :  as  Tiberius  Sempronius,7  who  burnt 
the  rich  spoils  and  arms  he  had  gained  from 


5  Lucret.  8". 

(i   In  his  treatise,  Why  the  Divine  Justice  sometimes  defers 
the  punishment  of  Cruhe. 
•   Livy,  xli.  itj.' 


can  the  gods  take  notice  of  or 
reward  man  after  his  death  for 
his  good  and  virtuous  actions, 
since  it  was  themselves  that  put 
them  in  the  way  and  mind  to  do 
them  ?  And  why  should  they  be  offended  at 
or  punish  him  for  wicked  ones,  since  them 
selves  have  created  in  him  so  frail  a  condition, 
and  \\hen,  with  one  glance  of  their  will,  they 
I  mi^ht  prevent  him  from  tailing?  Might  not 
Kpicurus,  with  great  colour  of  human  reason, 
object  this  to  Plato,  did  he  not  often  save  him 
self  with  this  sentence  :  "That  it  is  impossible 
to  establish  any  thini:  certain  of  the  immortal 
nature  by  the  mortal  .'"  She  does  nothing  but 
err  throughout,  but  especially  \\lien  she  med 
dles  with  di\ine  things.  Who  does  more 
evidently  perceive  thi<;  than  we  .'  FIT  although 
we  have  ^i\en  her  certain  and  infallible  prin 
ciples;  and  though  we.  ha\e  enlightened  her 
steps  with  the  sacred  lamp  of  truth  that  it  has 
pleased  (Jod  to  communicate  to  us;  we  daily 
see,  nevertheles-:,  that  if  she  swerve  never  so 
little  from  the  ordinary  path;  and  that  she 
stray  from,  or  wander  out  ot'  the  way  set  out 
and  beaten  by  the  church,  how  soon  she  loses, 
confounds  and  fetors  her.-eif,  tumbling  and 
floating  in  this  vast,  turbulent,  and  waving  sea 
f  human  opinion:-,  without  restraint,  a.'ai  with 
d  .  so  soon  as  .she  loses 
i.-ad,  she  enters  into  a 
several  paths. 

.Man    cannot   be    an\th:ni:    but  what    he    is, 
nor  imagine  beyond  tin-  reach    of 
his    capacity.      "  "1  is    a    greater     T'"'  ri  ^''"'"us 
presumption,"     says      Plutarch,6     S^1'™' 
"  in   them  who    are    but    men   to     know  (Jud  by 
attempt  to  speak  and  discourse  of     t;0:'i;);i""!K  !lil11 

,  '  ,  ii-  ,  •          with  laan. 

the  gods  and  demi-gods  than  it 
i-  in  a  man  utterly  ignorant  oi'  music  to  give 
an  opinion  ot'  singing  ;  or  in  a  man  who  never 
saw  a  camp  to  dispute  about  arms  and  martial 
affairs,  presuming  by  some  li^ht  conjecture  to 
understand  the  effects  of  an  art  he  is  totally  a 
stranger  to."  Antiquity,  I  believe,  thought,  to  ! 
put  a  compliment  upon,  and  to  add  something 
to,  the  divine  grandeur  in  assimilating  it  to 
man,  investing  it  with  his  faculties,  and  adorn 
ing  it  with  his  ugly  humours  and  most  shameful 
necessities  :  offering  it  our  aliments  to  eat,  pre 
senting  it  with  our  dances,  mummeries,  and 
farces,  to  divert  it  ;  with  our  vestments  to  cover 
it,  and  our  houses  to  inhabit,  coaxing  it  with 
the  odour  of  incense  and  the  sounds  of  music, 
with  festoons  and  noseas;  and  to  accom 
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the  enemy  in  Sardinia  for  a  sacrifice  to  Vulcan  ; 
and  Paulus  ^Emilius,1  those  of  Macedonia,  to 
Mars  and  Minerva  ;  and  Alexander,2  arriving 
at  the  Indian  Ocean,  threw  several  great  ves 
sels  of  gold  into  the  sea,  in  honour  of  Thetes  ; 
and  moreover  loading  her  altars  with  a  slaughter 
not  of  innocent  beasts  only,  but  of  men  also, 
as  several  nations,  and  ours  among  the  rest, 
were  commonly  used  to  do  ;  and  I  believe  there 
is  no  nation  under  the  sun  that  has  not  done 
the  same  : 

Sulmone  creates 

Quatuor  hie  juvenes,  totidem,  quos  educat  Ufens, 
Viventes  rapit,  inferias  quos  immolet  umbris.3 

"  Four  sons  of  Sulmo,  four  whom  Ufens  bred, 
He  took  in  flight,  and  living  victims  led, 
To  please  the  ghost  of  Pallas,  and  expire 
In  sacrifice  before  his  fun'ral  pyre." 

The  Getse4  hold  themselves  to  be  immortal,  and 
that  their  death  is  nothing  but  a  journey  to  their 
god  Zamolxis.  Every  five  years  they  dispatch 
some  one  among  them  to  him,  to  entreat  of  him 
such  necessaries  as  they  stand  in  need  of.  This 
envoy  is  chosen  by  lot,  and  the  form  of  dispatch 
ing  him,  after  he  has  been  instructed  by  word 
of  mouth  what  he  is  to  deliver,  is  that  of  the 
assistants,  three  hold  up  as  many  javelins,  upon 
which  the  rest  throw  his  body  with  all  their 
force.  If  he  happen  to  be  wounded  in  a  mortal 
part,  and  that  he  immediately  dies,  'tis  held  a 
certain  argument  of  divine  favour  ;  but  if  he 
escapes  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  wicked  and 
execrable  wretch,  and  another  is  dismissed  after 
the  same  manner  in  his  stead.  Amestris,5  the 
mother  of  Xerxes,  being  grown 
old>  ca"sef  at,  once  fourteen  y  oiing 
men,  of  the  best  families  ot  Per 
sia,  to  be  buried  alive,  according 
to  the  religion  of  the  country,  to  gratify  some 
infernal  deity.  And  even  to  this  day  the  idols 
of  Themixtitan  are  cemented  with  the  blood  of 
little  children,  and  they  delight  in  no  sacrifice 
but  of  these  pure  and  infantine  souls;  a  justice 
thirsty  of  innocent  blood  : 

Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum.6 

"  Such  impious  use  was  of  religion  made, 
So  many  demon  acts  it  could  persuade." 

The  Carthaginians  immolated  their  own  children 
to  Saturn  ;    and   those  who   had 

Carthaginian          none     of     their     Own    bought    of 

ficedtoVaturn.     others,    the    father    and    mother 
being  in  the  mean  time  obliged 
to   assist  at   the    ceremony  with   a  gay   and 
contented  countenance.7 

It  was  a  strange  fancy  to  think  to  gratify 
the  divine  bounty  with  our  afflictions  ;  like  the 
Lacedaemonians,8  who  regaled  their  Diana  with 
the  tormenting  of  young  boys,  whom  they 


young 


1  Livy,  xlv.  53. 

2  Arrian,  vi.  19,  Diod.  Sicul.  17,  104,  are  the  only  historians 
of  Alexander  who  speak  about  golden  vases  thrown  into  the 
sea ;  but  they  say  nothing  about  the  slaughter  of  men. 

3  JEneid,  x.  517- 
*  Herod,  iv.  94. 

5  Plut.  on  Superstition.      Herod,  vii.  114.    Amestris    was 
the  wife  of  Xerxes. 


caused  to  be  whipped  for  her  sake,  very  often 
to  death.  It  was  a  savage  humour  to  imagine 
to  gratify  the  architect  by  the  subversion  of 
his  building,  and  to  think  to  take  awav  the 
punishment  due  to  the  guilty  by  punishing  the 
innocent :  and  that  poor  Iphigenia,  at  the  port 
of  Aulis,  should  by  her  death  and  immolation 
acquit,  towards  God.  the  whole  army  of  the 
Greeks  from  all  the  crimes  they  had  committed ; 

Et  casta  inceste,  nubendi  tempore  in  ipso, 
Hostia  concideret  mactatu  mcesta  parentis  ;9 

"  That  the  chaste  virgin  in  her  nuptial  band 
Should  die  by  an  unnat'ral  father's  hand  ;" 

and  that  the  two  noble  and  generous  souls  of 
the  two  I_)ecii,  the  father  and  the  son,  to  incline 
the  favour  of  the  gods  to  be  propitious  to  the 
affairs  of  Rome,  should  throw  themselves  head 
long  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy  :  Quce  fidt 
tanta  deorwn  iniquitas,  ut  plucari  populo 
Romano  non  possent  nisi  tales  riri  occidissent?10 
u  How  great  an  injustice  in  the  gods  was  it 
that  they  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  people 
of  Home  unless  such  men  perished  ?"  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  it  is  not  for  the  criminal  to 
cause  himself  to  be  scourged  according  to  his 
own  measure  nor  at  his  own  time,  but  that  it 
purely  belongs  to  the  judge,  who  considers 
nothing  as  chastisements  but  the  penalty  that 
he  appoints,  and  cannot  call  that  punishment 
which  proceeds  from  the  consent  of  him  that 
suffers.  The  divine  vengeance  pre-supposes  an 
absolute  dissent  in  us,  both  for  its  justice  and 
for  our  own  penalty.  And  therefore  it  was 
a  ridiculous  humour  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of 
Samos,11  who,  to  interrupt  the  continued  course 
of  his  good  fortune,  and  to  balance  it,  went 
and  threw  the  dearest  and  most  precious  jewel 
he  had  into  the  sea,  believing'  that  by  this 
voluntary  and  antedated  mishap  lie  bribed  and 
satisfied  the  revolution  and  vicissitude  of  for 
tune  ;  and  she,  to  mock  his  folly,  ordered  it  so 
that  the  same  jewel  came  again  into  his  hands, 
found  in  the  belly  of  a  fish.  And  then  to  what 
end  were  those  tearings  and  dismemberments 
of  the  Corybantes,  the  Menades,  and,  in  our 
times,  of  the  Mahometans,  who  slash  then- 
faces,  bosoms,  and  limbs,  to  gratify  their  pro 
phet  ;  seeing  that  the  offence  lies  in  the  will, 
not  in  the  breast,  eyes,  genitals,  roundness  of 
form,  the  shoulders,  or  the  throat?  Tantus 
est  perturbatcB  mentis,  et  sedibus  snis  pu/sce, 
Juror,  ut  sic  d'd  placentur,  qucmadmodum  ne 
homines  quidem  s&viunt.12  "  So  great  is  the 
fury  and  madness  of  troubled  minds  when  once 
displaced  from  the  seat  of  reason,  as  if  the  gods 
should  be  appeased  with  what  even  men  are 
not  so  cruel  as  to  approve."  The  use  of  this 


6  Lucret.  i.  102. 

7  Plutarch,  on  Superstition, 

8  Id.  Apothegms  of  the  Lacedcemtmiuns. 

9  Lucret.  i.  99. 

10  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  6. 

11  Herod,  iii.  4,  and  42. 

12  St.  August,  de  Civit.  Dei,  vi.  10. 
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natural  contexture  has  not  only  respect  to  ns, 
but  also  to  the  service  of  God  and  other  men  ; 
'tis  as  unjust  for  us  voluntarily  to  wound  or 
hurt  it  as  to  kill  ourselves  upon  any  pretence 
whatever:  it  seems  to  be  great  cowardice  and 
treason  to  exercise  cruelty  upon,  and  to  destroy, 
the  functions  of  the  body  that  are  stupid  and 
servile,  to  spare  the  soul  the  solicitude  of  govern 
ing  them  according  to  reason  :  Ubi  iratos  dcos 
timent)  qni  sic  propitios  //(there  inereiitiir  1  In 
rc'f/icB  libidinis  voluptatem  cast  raft  snnt  y//i</(/»i ; 
.SYY/  nemo  *//>/,  iif  rir  eswf,  jubentc  domino, 
maims  intulit.1  "  Where  are  they  so  afraid 
of  the  anger  of  tin;  gods  as  to  merit  their  favour 
at  that  rate  i  Some,  indeed,  have  been  made 
eunuchs  for  the  lust  of  princes  :  but  no  man  at 
his  master's  command  has  put  his  own  hand  to 
unman  himself."  .  So  did  they  fill  their  religion 
with  several  ill  effects  : 

Siepius  olim 
Ilcligio  peperit  scelerosu  atque  impia  facta.- 

"  In  elder  times 
Religion  did  commit  most  fearful  crimes." 

Now  nothing  of  ours  can  in  any  sort  be  com 
pared  or  likened  unto  the  divine 
The  folly  of          nature,   which    will   not   blemish 

l"»wer  find  per-  U11(1  stam  Jt  NvitU  inu^a  imper 
fections  of  God  fection.  Ho\v  can  that  infinite 
according  to  beaiitv,  power,  and  goodness 
our  concep-  .  -  .,  ' 

tions.  admit  oi   any  correspondence  or 

similitude  to  such  abject  things 
as  we  are,  without  extreme  wrong  and  manifest 
dishonour  to  his  divine  greatness.'  Itijinnnin 
dt'i  fortiux  <'*/  hominibus :  cf  stallion  (/>'i  sapien- 
tius  est  hominibus.  "  For  the  foolishness  of 
God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of 
God  is  stronger  than  men.''3  Stilpo,  the  phi 
losopher,  being  asked,  "  Whether  the  gods 
were  delighted  with  our  adorations  and  sacri 
fices  ?'; — "  You  are  indiscreet,"  answered  he; 
"  let  us  withdraw  apart,  it'  you  would  talk  of 
such  things."4  Nevertheless  we  prescribe  him 
bounds,  we  keep  his  power  besieged  by  our 
reasons  (I  call  our  ravings  and  dreams  reason, 
with  the  dispensation  of  philosophy,  which 
says,  "  That  the  wicked  man,  and  even  the 
fool,  go  mad  by  reason,  but  a  particular  form 
of  reason''),  we  would  subject  him  to  the  vain 
and  feeble  appearances  of  our  understandings, 
— him  who  has  made  both  us  and  our  know 
ledge.  Because  that  nothing  is  made  of 
nothing,  God  therefore  could  not  make  the 
world  without  matter.  What !  has  God  put 
into  our  hands  the  keys  and  most  secret  springs 
of  his  power  ?  Is  he  obliged  not  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  our  knowledge  ?  Put  the  case, 
O  man  !  that  thou  hast  been  able  here  to  mark 
some  footsteps  of  his  effects  :  dost  thou  there 
fore  think  that  he  has  employed  all  he  can, 
and  has  crowded  all  his  forms  and  ideas  in  this 


work  ?  Thou  seest  nothing  but  the  order  and 
revolution  of  this  little  cave  in  which  thou  art 
lodged,  if,  indeed,  thou  dost  see  so  much  : 
whereas  his  divinity  has  an  infinite  jurisdiction 
beyond.  This  part  is  nothing  in  comparison 
of  the  whole  : 

Omnia  cum  cselo,  terraque,  marique, 
Nil  sunt  ad  suminam  summai  totius  omnem.1 

"  The  earth,  the  sea,  and  skies,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Are  small,  nay,  nothing  to  the  mighty  WHOLE." 

'Tis  a  municipal  law  that  thou  allegest,  thou 
knowest  not  what  is  universal.  Tie  thyself  to 
that  to  which  thou  art  subject,  but  not  him  ;  he 
is  not  of  thy  brotherhood,  thy  fellow-citizen,  or 
companion.  If  he  has  in  some  sort  communi 
cated  himself  unto  thee,  'tis  not  to  debase  him 
self  unto  thy  littleness,  nor  to  make  thee  comp 
troller  of  his  power :  the  human  bodv  cannot 
fly  to  the  clouds  :  rules  are  for  thee.  The  sun 
runs  every  day  his  ordinary  course  :  the  bounds 
of  the  sea  and  the  earth  cannot  be  confounded  : 
the  water  is  unstable  and  without  firmness  :  a 
wall,  unless  it  be  broken,  is  impenetrable  to  a 
solid  body  :  a  man  cannot  preserve  his  life  in 
the  flames ;  he  cannot  be  both  in  heaven  and 
upon  earth,  and  corporally  in  a  thousand  places 
at  once.  'Tis  for  thee  that  he  has  made  these 
rules;  'tis  thee  that  they  concern :  he  has  ma 
nifested  to  Christians  that  he  has  enfranchised 
himself  from  them  all  when  it  pleased  him. 
And  in  truth,  why,  almighty  as  lie  is,  should 
he  have  limited  his  power  within  any  certain 
bounds  .?  In  favour  of  whom  should  he  have 
renounced  his  privilege  ?  Thy  reason  has  in  no 
other  thing  more  of  likelihood  and  foundation 
than  in  that  wherein  it  persuades  thee  that 
there  is  a  plurality  of  worlds  : 

Terramque,  et  solem,  lunam,  mare,  csetera  quaj  sunt, 
Non  esse  unica,  sed  numero  magis  innumerali.6 

"  That  earth,  sun,  moon,  sea,  and  the  rest  that  are, 
Not  single,  hut  innumerable  were." 

The  most  eminent   minds  of  elder  times  be 
lieved  it ;  and  some  of  this  age  of 
ours,  compelled   by   the    appear-     of^h^worids 
ances   of  human  reason,  do   the     no  new-opinion. 
same  :   forasmuch  as  in  this  fabric 
that  we  behold  there  is  nothing  single  and  one, 

Cum  in  summa  res  nulla  sit  una, 
Unica  quie  gignatur,  et  unica  solaque  crescat  ;" 

"  Since  nothing's  single  in  this  mighty  place, 
That  can  alone  beget,  alone  increase;" 

and  that  all  the  kinds  are  multiplied  in  some 
number  ;  by  which  it  seems  not  to  be  likely 
that  God  should  have  made  this  work  only 
without  a  companion  ;  and  that  the  matter  of 
this  form  should  have  been  totally  drained  in 
this  individual. 

Qnare  etiam  atque  etiam  tales  fateare  necesse  est, 

Ksse  alios  alibi  congressus  materials ; 

Qualis  hie  est,  avido  complexu  quern  tenet  ather.8 


1  St.  August,  tin  Cicit.  ])fi,  after  Seneca. 

2  Lucret.  i.  R3. 

3  St.  Paul.  1  Corinth,  i.  25. 
••   Vaertius,  in  i-itd. 


s  Lucret.  vi.  fi79- 

c  Lucret.  ii.  1085. 

'  Id.  ib.  1077 

i       f  Id.  ib.  K.6I. 
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"  Wherefore  'tis  necessary  to  confess 
That  there  must  elsewhere  be  the  like  congress 
Of  the  like  matter,  which  the  airy  space 
Holds  fast  within  its  infinite  embrace." 

Especially  if  it  be  a  living  creature,  which  its 
motions  render  so  credible  that  Pluto  affirms  it,1 
and  that  many  of  our  people  do  either  confirm, 
or  dare  not  deny  it :  no  more  than  that  ancient 
opinion  that  the  heavens,  the  stars,  and  other 
members  of  the  world,  are  creatures  composed 
of  body  and  soul,  mortal  in  respect  of  their 
composition,  but  immortal  by  the  determination 
of  the  Creator.  Now  if  there  be  many  worlds, 
as  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  almost  all  philo 
sophy  has  believed,  what  do  we  know  that  the 
principles  and  rules  of  this  of  ours  in  like  man 
ner  concern  the  rest.  They  may  peradventure 
have  another  form  and  another  polity.  Epi 
curus2  supposes  them  either  like  or  unlike.  We 
see  in  this  world  an  infinite  difference  and 
variety,  only  by  distance  of  places ;  neither 
corn,  wine,  nor  any  of  our  animals  are  to  be 
seen  in  that  new  corner  of  the  world  discovered 
by  our  fathers ;  'tis  all  there  another  thing  ;  and, 
in  times  past,  do  but  consider  in  how  many 
parts  of  the  world  they  had  no  knowledge 
either  of  Bacchus  or  Ceres.  If  Pliny  and  He 
rodotus  are  to  be  believed,  there  are  in  certain 
places  kinds  of  men  very  little  resembling  us,3 
mongrel  and  ambiguous  forms,  betwixt  the 
human  and  brutal  natures  :  there  are  countries 
where  men  are  born  without  heads,  having 
their  mouth  and  eyes  in  their  breast :  where 
they  are  all  hermaphrodites ;  where  they  go  on 
all  four ;  where  they  have  but  one  eye  in  the 
forehead,  and  a  head  more  like  a  dog  than  like 
ours  :  where  they  are  half  fish  the  lower  part, 
and  live  in  the  water :  where  the  women  bear 
at  five  years  old,  and  live  but  eight :  where  the 
head  and  the  skin  of  the  forehead  is  so  hard 
that  a  sword  will  not  touch  it,  but  rebounds 
again :  where  men  have  no  beards :  nations 
that  know  not  the  use  of  fire:  others  that  eject 
seed  of  a  black  colour.  What  shall  we  say  of 
those  that  naturally  change  themselves  into 
wolves,  colts,  and  then  into  men  again  ?  And 
if  it  be  true,  as  Plutarch  says,4  that  in  some 
place  of  the  Indies  there  are  men  without 
mouths,  who  nourish  themselves  with  the  smell 
of  certain  odours,  how  many  of  our  descriptions 
are  false  ?  He  is  no  longer  risible,  nor,  perhaps, 
capable  of  reason  and  society.  The  disposition 
and  cause  of  our  internal  composition  would 
then  for  the  most  part  be  to  no  purpose,  and  of 
no  use. 


1  In  the  Timceus.  2  Laertius,  in  vita. 

3  The  following  instances  are  taken  from  the  3rd  and  4th 
Books  of  Herodotus,  and  the  6th,  7th,  arid  8th  of  Pliny.  But 
the  larger  portion  of  these  traditions  are  stated  doubtin^ly 
by  both  authors.  Pliny  expressly  says  that  a  person  who 
can  be  persuaded  that  men  were  ever  metamorphosed 
into  wolves,  and  afterwards  into  men  ag.iin,  will  be  ready  to 
give  his  credit  to  all  the  fables  that  have  been  invented  for  so 
many  ages  past;  and  having  then  quoted  some  stories  of 
such  pretended  metamorphoses,  cries  out—"  It  is  astonish 
ing  how  far  the  Greeks  have  extended  their  credulity.  There 
is  no  lie  ever  so  impudent  that  wants  a  witness  to  prove  it." 
— Nat.  Hist.  viii.  22. 

*  1'lut.  On  the  Face  of  the  lloon.    Pliny,  Nat  Hist.  7,  2. 


Moreover,  how  many  things  are  there  in  our 
own  knowledge  that  oppose  those 
fine  rules  we  have  cut  out  for  and  natur/confrary 
prescribe  to  nature  ?  And  yet  we  to  the  rules  we 
must  undertake  to  circumscribe  [10a^at'ureCnbed 
thereto  God  himself !  How  many 
things  do  we  call  miraculous  and  contrary  to 
nature  ?  This  is  done  by  every  nation,  and  by 
every  man,  according  to  the  proportion  of  his 
ignorance.  How  many  occult  properties  and 
quintessences  do  we  daily  discover?  For,  for 
us  to  go  "according  to  nature,"  is  no  more  but 
to  go  "according  to  our  understanding,"  as 
far  as  that  is  able  to  follow,  and  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  see  into  it:  all  beyond  that  is,  for 
sooth,  monstrous  and  irregular.  Now,  by  this 
account,  all  things  shall  be  monstrous  to  the 
wisest  and  most  understanding  men  ;  for  human 
reason  has  persuaded  them  that  there  was  no 
manner  of  ground  nor  foundation,  not  so  much 
as  to  be  assured  that  snow  is  white,  and  Anaxa- 
goras  affirmed  it  to  be  black  ;5  if  there  be  any 
thing,  or  if  there  be  nothing ;  if  there  be  know 
ledge  or  ignorance,  which  Metrodorus  of  Chios 
denied  that  man  was  able  to  determine  ;6  or 
whether  we  live,  as  Euripides  doubts  whether 
the  life  we  live  is  life,  or  whether  that  we  call 
death  be  not  life  : 

Tiv  3'  oifiev  el  tnv  r 


and  not  without  some  appearance.  For  why 
do  we  derive  the  title  of  being  from  this  instant, 
which  is  but  a  flash  in  the  infinite  course  of  an 
eternal  night,  and  so  short  an  interruption  of 
our  perpetual  and  natural  condition,  death  pos 
sessing  all  the  before  and  after  this  moment, 
and  also  a  good  part  of  the  moment  itself. 
Others  swear  there  is  no  motion 
at  all,8  as  the  followers  of  Melis-  Motion  of 

7    ,      •,  ,  .  .  ,-,  things  below 

sus,  and  that  nothing  stirs,  lor  denied. 
if  there  be  but  one,  neither  can 
that  spherical  motion  be  of  any  use  to  him,  nor 
motion  from  one  place  to  another,  as  Plato 
proves  :  "  That  there  is  neither  generation  nor 
corruption  in  nature."  Protagoras  says9  that 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  but  doubt ;  that  a 
man  may  equally  dispute  of  all  things  ;  and 
even  of  this,  whether  a  man  can  equally  dispute 
of  all  'things  :  Nausiphanes,10  that  of  things 
which  seem  to  be,  nothing  is  more  than  it  is  not ; 
that  there  is  nothing  certain  but  uncertainty  : 
Parmenides,11  that  of  that  which  seems,  there  is 
no  one  thing  in  general ;  that  there  is  but  one 
thing :  Zeno,  that  one  same  is  not,  and  that 


5  Cicero,  Acad.   ii.    23    and   31.     Epiat    ad  Quint.fr/it. 
Sextus    Empiricus,   Hypath.      Pyrrliun.    i.    13.     Galen,    dit 
Simplic,  Medic  ii.  1,  &c.     A   German,    named   Voight,    has 
also  published  a  dissertation  Adversus  alkorem  nivis. 

6  Cicero,  Acad.  ii   23.     Sextus  Empiricus,  Hyputh.  Pyrr, 

7  Plato,    in   his   Gorgias,   p.    300  ;    Diog.   Laert.    Life  of 
Pyrrho,    ix.    7^ ;     and    Sextus    Kmpiricus,     Pyrr.    Hypot, 
iii.    24,    quote    these  verses    differently   from    one    another, 
and  from  what  they  are  here,  but  there  is  no  real  difference 
in  the  sense. 

8  Laertius,  in  vita.  9  Id.  in  vita. 

10  Seneca,  Epi.tt.  88. 

11  Cicero,  de  Nut.  Deor.  iii.  ;  who  elsewhere  (Acad.  iv.  37) 
attributes  the  saying  to  Xenophanes. 

11  2 
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of  princes. 


there  is  nothing ;  if  there  were  one  thing,  it  ; 
would  either  be  in  another  or  in  itself;  if  it  be 
in  another,  they  are  two  ;  if  it  be  in  itself,  they 
are  yet  two  ;  the  comprehending,  and  the  com 
prehended.1  According  to  these  doctrines  the 
nature  of  things  is  no  other  than  a  shadow, 
either  false  or  vain. 

This  way  of  speaking  in  a  Christian  man  has  | 
ever  seemed  to  me  very  indiscreet  and  irreve 
rent.  "  God  cannot  die  ;  God  cannot  contradict 
himself;  God  cannot  do  this  or  that."  I  do  not 
like  to  have  the  divine  power  so  limited  by  the 
laws  of  men's  mouths ;  and  the  idea  which  pre 
sents  itself  to  us  in  those  propositions  ought  to 
be  more  religiously  and  reverently  expressed. 

Our  speaking  has  its  failings  and  defects,  as 
well  as  all  the  rest.  Most  of  the  occasions  of 
disturbance  in  the  world  are  grammatical  ones  :  i 
our  suits  only  spring  from  disputes  as  to  the  i 
interpretation  of  laws  ;  and  most 
wars  proceed  from  the  inability  j 
of  ministers  clearly  to  express  the 
conventions  and  treaties  of  amity 
I  low  many  quarrels,  and  of  how 
great  importance,  has  the  doubt  of  the  meaning 
of  this  syllable  hoe,  created  in  the  world  .'- 
Let  us  take  the  cleared  conclusion  that  lo^ie 
itself  presents  us  withal  :  if  you  >ay,  "  It  is  line 
weather,"  and  that  you  say  true,  it  is  then  line 
weather.  Is  not  this  a  very  certain  form  of 
speaking  .'  And  yet  it  will  deceive  us  ;  that  it 
\\ill  do  so,  let  us  follow  the  example:  If  you 
sty,  "  I  lie,"  if  you  s<iy  true,  you  do  lie.1'  The 
art,  the  reason,  and  force  of  the  conclusion  of 
this,  are  the  same  with  the  other,  and  yet  we 
are  gravelled.  The  Pyrrhonian  philosophers, 
I  see,  cannot  express  their  general  conception 
in  any  kind  of  speaking  ;  for  they  would  re 
quire  a  new  language  on  purpose  :  ours  is  all 
formed  of  affirmative  propositions,  which  are 
totally  antartic  to  them  ;  insomuch  that  when 
they  say  "  I  doubt,"  they  are  presently  taken 
by  the  throat,  to  make  them  confess  that  at 
least  they  know  and  are  assured  that  they  do 
doubt.  By  which  means  they  have  been  com 
pelled  to  shelter  themselves  under  this  medical 
comparison,  without  which  their  humour  would 
be  inexplicable :  when  they  pronounce,  "  I 
know  not,"  or,  u  I  doubt,"  they  say  that  this 
proposition  carries  off  itself  with  the  rest,  no 
more  nor  less  than  rhubarb,  that  drives  out  the 
ill  humours,  and  carries  itself  off  with  them.4 
This  fancy  will  be  more  certainly  understood 
by  interrogation:  "  What  do  I  know?"  as  I 
bear  it,  with  the  emblem  of  a  balance. 

See  what   use   they  make   of  this  irreverent 
way  of  speaking:6  in  the  present  disputes  about 


1  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  37.     Seneca,  Epist.  88. 

2  Montaigne   here  refers  to  the  controversies  Between  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants  about  trans-substantiation. 

3  This  is  the  sophistical   dilemma  called  the  liar.     Cicero, 
Acad.  ii.  2t).    Aul.  Gelt,  xviii.  2. 

*  Laert.  ix.  76. 

*  This  refers  to  what  was  just  said,  that  God  cannot  do 
this  or  that. 

6  Pliny,  ii.  /;  whom  the  author  named  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Essays  ;  but  in  the  edition  of  1588,  he  scratched  out 


our  religion,  if  you  press  its  adversaries  too 
hard,  they  will  roundly  tell  you,  "  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  God  to  make  it  so,  that  his 
body  should  be  in  paradise  and  upon  earth,  and 
ia  several  places  at  once."  And  see,  too,  what 
advantage  the  old  scoffer6  made  of  this.  "  At 
least,"  says  he,  "  it  is  no  little  consolation  to 
man  to  see  that  God  cannot  do  all  things  :  for 
he  cannot  kill  himself,  though  he  would ;  which 
is  the  greatest  privilege  we  have  in  our  con 
dition  ;  he  cannot  make  mortal  immortal,  nor 
revive  the  dead  ;  nor  make  it  so,  that  he  who 
has  lived  has  not  ;  nor  that  he  who  has  had 
honours  has  not  had  them  ;  having  no  other 
riii'ht  to  the  past  than  that  of  oblivion.'"  And 
that  the  comparison  of  man  to  Godjnay  yet  be 
made  out  by  jocose  examples:  4>  He  cannot 
order  it  so,"  says  he,  "  that  twice  ten  shall  not 
lit'  twenty."  This  is  what  he  says,  and  what  a 
Christian  ought  to  take  heed  shall  not  escape 
his  lips.  Whereas,  "n  the  contrary,  it  seems  as 
if  men  studied  this  foolish  daring  of  language, 
to  reduce  God  to  tiieir  own  measure  : 

Cras  vel  atra 

Nube  polum  1'ater  oi-cupato, 
Vt-1  sole  puro,  non  tamen  irritum 
(Jiiodcumque  retro  cst,  etticiet,  neque 
IMltinget,  infectinnque  reddet, 
Quod  l'ui:iens  semel  hora  ve.xit.7 
"  To-morro\v,  let  it  shine  or  rain, 
Vet  cannot  this  the  past  make  vain  : 
Nor  linen-ate  and  render  void 
That  which  was  yesterday  enjoyed." 

When  we  say  that  the  infinity  of  ages,  as  well 
past  as  to  come,  are  but  one  in>tant  with  God  ; 
that  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  are  the 
^;nne  with  his  essence;  our  mouths  speak  it, 
but  our  understandings  apprehend  it  not ;  and 
yet,  such  is  our  vain  opinion  of  ourselves,  that 
we  must  make  the  Divinity  to  pass  through  our 
sieve  ;  and  thence  proceed'  all  the  dreams  and 
errors  with  which  the  world  abounds,  whilst  we 
reduce  and  weigh  in  our  balance  a  thing  so  far 
above  our  poise.8  Mirum  quo  procedat  impro- 
bitds  cordis  humani,  parvnlo  (iliquo  invitata 
MICCCXSU  ,g  "  Tis  wonderful  to  what  the  wicked 
ness  of  man's  heart  will  proceed,  if  elevated 
with  the  least  success."  How  magisterially  and 
insolently  does  Epicurus  reprove  the  Stoics,  for 
maintaining  that  the  truly  good  and  happy 
being  appertained  only  to  God,  and  that  the 
wise  man  had  nothing  but  a  shadow  and  resem 
blance  of  it  ?  How  temerariously  have  they 
bound  God  to  destiny  (a  thing  which,  by  my 
consent,  none  that  bears  the  name  of  a  Christian 
shall  ever  do  again)  !  and  Thales,  Plato,  and 
Pythagoras  have  enslaved  him  to  necessity. 
This  arrogance  of  attempting  to  discover  God 


"  ce  mocqueur  de  Pline,"   and  substitued   "  ce  mocqueur 
ancien." 

7  Horace,  Od.  iii.  2Q.  43. 

8  Montaigne  in  this  passage  somewhat  contradicts  the  au 
thor  whom  he  is   defending.     "  L'homme,"  says   Sebonde, 
in  Montaigne's  translation,  c.  121,  "  est   par  sa  nature,   en 
tant  qu'il  est  homme,  la  vraye  et  vive  image  de  Dieu.     Tout 
ainsi  que  le  cachet  engrave  sa  figure  dans  la  cire,  ainsi  Dieu 
empwint  en  I'homnie  sa  semblance,"  &c. 

9  Puny,  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  23. 
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with  our  eyes  has  been  the  cause  that  an  emi 
nent  person  among  us1   has  attributed  to  the 
Divinity  a  corporal  form  ;  and  is  the  reason  of 
what  happens  to  us  every  day,  of  attributing  to 
God  important  events,  by  a  particular  assign 
ment.     Because  they  weigh  with  us,  they  con 
clude  that  they  also  weigh  with  him,  and  that 
he  has  a  more  intent  and  vigilant  regard  to  them 
than  to  others  of  less  moment  to  us  or  of  ordi 
nary  course  :   Magnet,  Dii  curant,  parva  negli- 
gunt : 2     "  The  gods  are  concerned   at   great 
matters,  but  slight  the  small."     Listen  to  him  ; 
he  will  clear  this  to  you  by  his  reason  :  Nee  in 
regnis  quidem  reges  omnia   minima  curant  :3 
"  Neither  indeed  do  kings  in  their  administra 
tion  take  notice  of  all  the  least  concerns."     As 
if  to  that  King  of  kings  it  were  more  or  less  to 
subvert  a  kingdom,  or  to  move  the  leaf  of  a 
tree  ;  or  as  if  his  providence  acted  after  another 
manner  in  inclining  the  event  of  a  battle  than 
in  the  leap  of  a  flea.     The  hand  of  his  govern 
ment  is  laid  upon  every  thing  after  the  same 
manner,  with  the  same  power  and  order  :  our 
interest  does  nothing  towards  it ;  our  inclina 
tions  and   measures  sway  nothing  with   him. 
Deus  ita  artifex  magnus  in  magnis,  id  minor 
non  sit  in  parvis  :4  •'  God  is  so  great  an  artificer  | 
in  great  things,  that  he  is  no  less  in  the  least."  j 
Our  arrogancy  sets  this  blasphemous  comparison  ! 
ever  before  us.     Because  our  employments  are  j 
a  burden  to  us,  Strato  has  courteously  been  ! 
pleased  to  exempt  the  gods  from  all  offices,  as 
their   priests   are ;    he   makes   nature   produce 
and  support  all  things  ;  and  with  her  weights 
and  motions  make  up  the  several  parts  of  the 
world,  discharging  human  nature  from  the  awe 
of  divine  judgments :    Quod  beatum  (Bternum- 
que  sit,   id  nee  habere  negotii  qtddquam,  nee 
exhibere  alien*  "  What  is  blessed  and  eternal 
has  neither  any  business  itself  nor  gives  any  to 
another."    Nature  will  that  in  like  "things  there 
should  be  a  like  relation.     The  infinite  number 
of  mortals,  therefore,  concludes  a  like  number 
of  immortals-;  the  infinite  things  that  kill  and  | 
destroy  pre-supposes  as  many  that  preserve  and  i 
profit.    As  the  souls  of  the  gods,  without  tongue,  ' 
eye,  or  ear,  do  every  one  of  them  feel  amongst 
themselves  what  the  other  feels,  and  judge  our  j 
thoughts;  so  the  souls  of  men,  when  at  liberty  j 
and  loosed  from  the  body,  either  by  sleep  or  : 
some  ecstasy,  divine,   foretel,   and  see  things,  i 
which,  whilst  joined  to  the   body,  they  could 
not  see.     "  Men,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  professing  I 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  become  fools ;  and 
change  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into 
an  image  made  like  corruptible   man."6     Do 
but  take  notice  of  the  juggling  in  the  ancient 
deifications.     After  the  great  and  stately  pornp 
of  the  funeral,  so  soon  as  the  fire  began  to 


1  Tertullian,    in  the  well-known    passage,—  Quis  negat 
Deum  esse  corpus,  etsi  Deus  spiritus  sit. 
*  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  66. 

3  Id.  ib.  iii.  35. 

4  St.  August.  De  Civit.  Dei,  xi.  22. 
a  Cicero,  «fc  Nut.  Dear.  i.  17. 

6  Rom.  i.  2^. 


mount  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and  to  catch 
hold  of  the  couch  where  the  body  lay,  they  at 
the  same  time  turned  out  an  eagle,  which  flying 
upward,  signified  that  the  soul  went  into  Para 
dise.7  We  have  a  thousand  medals,  and  parti 
cularly  of  the  worthy  Faustina,  where  this 
eagle  is  represented  carrying  these  deified  souls 
to  heaven  with  their  heels  upwards.  'Tis  pity 
that  we  should  fool  ourselves  with  our  own 
fopperies  and  inventions, 

Quod  finxere,  timent, 
"  They  fear  their  own  inventions," 

like  children  who  are  frighted  with  the  same 
face  of  their  play -fellow',  that  they  themselves 
have  smeared  and  smutted.  Quasi  quidquam 
infelicius  sit  lioniine,  cui  sua  Jigmenta  donti- 
nantur  :8  "  As  if  any  thing  could  be  more 
unhappy  than  man,  who  is  insulted  over  by  his 
own  imagination."  JTis  far  from  honouring 
him  who  made  us,  to  honour  him  that  we  have 
made.  Augustus  had  more  temples  than  Jupi 
ter,  served  with  as  much  religion  and  belief  of 
miracles.  The  Thracians,  in  return  of  the  be 
nefits  they  had  received  from  Agesilaus,  came 
to  bring  him  word  that  they  had  canonized 
him  :  "  Has  your  nation,"  said  he  to  them, 
"  the  power  to  make  gods  of  whom  they  please  ? 
Pray  first  deify  some  one  amongst  yourselves, 
and  "when  I  shall  see  what  advantage  he  has  by 
it,  I  will  thank  you  for  your  offer."y  Man  is 
certainly  stark  mad  ;  he  cannot  make  a  worm, 
and  yet  he  will  be  making  gods  by  dozens. 
Hear  Trismegistus  in  praise  of  our  sufficiency  : 
"  Of  all  the  wonderful  things,  it  surmounts  all 
wonder  that  man  could  find  out  the  divine 
nature  and  make  it."10  And  take  here  the 
arguments  of  the  school  of  philosophy  itself : 

Nosse  cui  divos  et  creli  numina  soli 
Aut  soli  nescire,  datum.1! 

"  To  whom  to  know  the  deities  of  heaven, 

Or  know  he  knows  them  not,  alone  'tis  given." 

"  If  there  is  a  God,  he  is  a  living  creature;12  if 
he  be  a  living  creature,  he  has  sense ;  and  if  he 
has  sense,  lie  is  subject  to  corruption.  It'  he  be 
without  a  body,  he  is  without  a  soul,  and  con 
sequently  without  action ;  and  if  he  has  a  body, 
it  is  perishable."  Is  not  here  a  triumph  ?  we 
are  incapable  of  having  made  the  world  ;  there 
must  then  be  some  more  excellent  nature  that 
has  put  a  hand  to  the  work.  It  were  a  foolish 
and  ridiculous  arrogance  to  esteem  ourselves 
the  most  perfect  thing  of  the  universe.  There 
must  then  be  something  that  is  better,  and  that 
must  be  God.  When  you  see  a  stately  and 
stupendous  edifice,  though  you  do  not  know 
who  is  the  owner  of  it,  you  would  yet  conclude 


7  Herodian,  iv. 

8  Lucan,  i.  486. 

9  Plutarch,  Apoth.  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

10  Asclep.  Dialog,  apud  L.  Apuleium,  vol.  ii.  p.  306.  Bipons. 

11  Lucan,  i.  432. 

12  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  13,  ii.  6.  &c. 
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it  was  not  built  for  rats.    And  this  divine  struc 
ture  that  we  behold  of  the  celestial 
palac™  C  palace,  have  we  not  reason  to  be 

lieve  that  it  is  the  residence  of 
some  possessor,  who  is  much  greater  than  we  ? 
Is  not  the  most  supreme  always  the  most  I 
worthy  .'  but  we  are  in  the  lowest  form.  No 
thing  without  a  soul  and  without  rea-on  can 
produce  a  liviiiLT  creature  capable  of  reason. 
The1  world  produces  us  ;  the  world  then  ha- 
soul  and  reason.  Kvery  part  of  us  is  less  than 
we.  We  are  part  of  the  world,  the  world 
therefore  is  endued  with  wisdom  and  reason, 

and    that   more   abundantly    than 
The  govern-  >T         jj        ()m    .    f()  "j  av 

nu'iit  ut  the 

\\-orid.  great   government :    the   govern 

ment  of  the  world  then  appertains  ; 
{•»  some  happy  nature.  The  -tars  do  us  no  > 
harm  •  they  an;  then  full  of  LT<>odness.  We 
have  need  of  nourishment  :  then  so  have  the  | 
gods  also,  and  feed  upon  the  vapours  of  the 
earth.  AVorldly  u'oods  are  not  good-  to  God  ; 
therefore  they  are  not  n'oods  to  us  :  offending 
and  being  otl'ended  are  equally  testimonies  of 
imbecility  ;  'tis  therefore  folly  to  fear  (iod. 
God  is  good  by  his  nature  ;  man  by  his  indus 
try,  which  is  more.  The  divine  and  human 
\\i-dom  have  no  other  distinction,  but  that  the 
first  is  eternal  ;  but  duration  is  i;o  accession 
TO  wisdom,  therefore  we  are  companions.  We 
have  lite,  reason,  and  liberty;  we  .esteem  u'"od- 
ness,  charity,  and  justice:  these  qualities  are 
then  in  him.  In  conclusion,  building  and  de 
stroying,  the  conditions  of  the  Divinity,  are 
forged  by  man,  according  as  they  relate  to 
him-elf.  AVhat  a  pattern,  and  what  a  model  ! 
let  us  stretch,  let  us  raise  and  swell  human  qua 
lities  as  much  as  we  please  :  putt'  up  thyself, 
poor  man,  yet  more  and  more,  and  more  ; 


"  Not  if  tliou  burst,"  said  he. 

Profecto  Don  Dciim,  ipian  cot/iftu''.'  non  pos- 
*nnf,  MY/  scnti't  ij)s/>s  pro  illo  cot/if, infctf,  non 
ill/on,  MY/  xciusos,  non  Hit,  MY/  ai/>i  co///jj<i nnd . 
"  Certainly  they  do  not  imagine  (iod,  whom 
they  cannot  imagine;  but  they  imagine  them 
selves  in  his  stead  :  they  do  not  compare  him. 
but  themselves,  not  to  him,  but.  to  themselves." 
In  natural  things  the  effects  do  but  half  relate 
to  their  causes.  What's  this  to  the  purpose  I 
His  condition  is  above  the  order  of  nature,  too 
elevated,  too  remote,  and  too  mighty,  to  permit 
itself  to  be  bound  and  fettered  by  our  conclu 
sions.  'Tis  not  through  ourselves  that  we  arrive 
at  that  place  :  our  ways  lie  too  low.  We  are 
no  nearer  heaven  on  the  top  of  Mount  Cenis 
than  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  take  the  distance 
with  your  astrolabe.  They  debase  God  even  to 


the  carnal  knowledge  of  women,  to  so  many 
times,  and  so  many  generations.  Paulina,  the 
wife  of  Saturninus,  a  matron  of  great  reputation 
at  Home,  thinking  she  lay  with  the  god  Serapis,2 
found  herself  in  the  arms  of  an  amoroso  of  hers, 
through  the  pandarism  of  the  priests  of  his 
temple.  Varro,  the  most  subtle  and  most 
learned  of  all  the  Latin  authors,  in  his  book  of 
theology,  writes,-'  that  the  sexton  of  Hercules's 
temple,  throwing  dice  with  one  hand  for  him 
self,  and  with  the  other  for  Hercules,  played 
after  that  manner  with  him  for  a  supper  and  a 
wench  ;  if  he  won,  at  the  expense  of  the  offer 
ings  ;  if  he  lost,  at  his  own.  The  sexton  lost, 
and  paid  the  supper  and  the  wench.  Her  name 
\\a-  I.aurentina,  who  saw  by  night  this  god  in 
her  arms,  who  moreover  told  her,  that  the  first 
she  met  the  next  day,  should  give  her  a  heavenly 
reward  :  which  proved  to  be  Taruneius,4  a  rich 
young  man,  who  took  her  home  to  his  house, 
and  in  time  left  her  his  inheritrix.  She,  in  her 
turn,  thinking  to  do  a  thing  that  would  be 
pleasing  to  the  god,  left  the  people  of  Home 
heirs  to  her  ;  and  therefore  had  divine  honours 
attributed  to  her.  As  if  it  had  not  been  suffi 
cient  that  Plato  was  originally  descended  from 
the  gods  by  a  double  line,  and  that  he  had 
Neptune  for  the  common  father  of  his  race,  it 
was  certainly  believed  at  Athens,  that  Aristo, 
having  a  mind  to  enjoy  the  fair  Perictione, 
could  not,  and  was  warned  by  the  god  Apollo, 
in  a  dream,  to  leave  her  unpolluted  and  un 
touched,  till  she  should  first  be  brought  to- 
bed.  These  were  the  father  and  mother  of 
Plato."'  I  low  many  ridiculous  stories  are  there 
of  like  cuckoldings,  committed  by  the  gods 
against  poor  mortal  men  !  And  how  many 
husbands  injuriously  scandaled  in  favour  of  the 
children  !  In  the  Mahometan  religion  then- 
are  Merlins  enough  found  by  the  belief  of  the 
people  ;  that  is  to  say,  children  without  fathers, 
spiritual,  divinely  conceived  in  the  wombs  of 
virgins,  and  carry  names  that  signify  so  much 
in  their  language. 

We  are  to  observe  that  to  every  thing  nothing 
is  more  dear  and  estimable  than 
its  being  (the  lion,  the  eagle,  the 
dolphin,  prize  nothing  above  their 
own  kind)  ;  and  that  every  thing 
assimilates  the  qualities  of  all 
other  things  to  its  own  proper 
qualities,  which  we  may  indeed  extend  or  con 
tract,  but  that's  all  ;  for  beyond  that  relation 
and  principle  our  imagination  cannot  go,  can 
guess  at  nothing  else,  nor  possibly  go  out 
thence,  nor  stretch  beyond  it ;  whence  spring 
these  ancient  conclusions. — of  all  forms  the 
most  beautiful  is  that  of  man  ;  therefore  God 
must  be  of  that  form.  No  one  can  be  happy 
without  virtue,  nor  virtue  be  without  reason, 


Nothing  that 
both  man  and 
beast  is  fonder 
of  than  its 
species. 


1  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  3    19. 

^  Or  Anubis,  according  to  Josephus's  Jrwish  Antiquities, 
nil.  4.  where  this  story  is  related  at  length. 

3  St.  Austin,  tie  Civil.  Dei,  vi.  7- 


4  Or  Tarutius,  according  to  St.  Austin  :  but   according  to 
!    Plutarch,  whc  relates  the  same  story  in  the  life  of  Romulus, 
I   the  first  man  who  met  Larentia  (as   he   calls  her)  was  one 
Tarrutius,  a  very  old  man. 

•'•  Laertius,  in  i-itd.     Plutarch,  Table  Talk. 
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and  reason  cannot  inhabit  anywhere  but  in  a 
human  shape :  God  is  therefore  clothed  in  a 
human  figure.  Ita  est  informatum  anticipa- 
tumque  mentibus  nostris,  ut  homini,  qnum  de 
Deo  cogitet,  forma  occurrat  humana.''  "It 
is  so  imprinted  in  our  minds,  and  the  fancy  is 
so  prepossessed  with  it,  that  when  a  man  thinks 
of  God,  a  human  figure  ever  presents  itself  to 
the  imagination."  Therefore  it  was  that  Xeno- 
phanes  pleasantly  said,  "  That  if  beasts  frame 
any  gods  to  themselves,  as  'tis  likely  they  do, 
they  make  them  certainly  such  as  themselves 
are,  and  glorify  themselves  in  it,  as  we  do. 
For  why  may  not  a  goose  say  thus  :  '  All  the 
parts  of  the  universe  I  have  an  interest  in  : 
the  eartli  serves  me  to  Avalk  upon  ;  the  sun  to 
light  me  ;  the  stars  have  their  influence  upon 
me :  I  have  such  an  advantage  by  the  winds 
and  such  by  the  waters  ;  there  is  nothing  that 
yon  heavenly  roof  looks  upon  so  favourably  as 
me  ;  I  am  the  darling  of  nature  !  Is  it  not 
man  that  keeps,  lodges,  and  serves  me  ?  ;Tis 
for  me  that  he  both  sows  and  grinds  ;  if  he 
eats  me  he  does  the  same  by  his  fellow-men, 
and  so  do  I  the  worms  that  kill  and  devour 
him."2  As  much  might  be  said  by  a  crane, 
and  with  greater  confidence,  upon  the  account 
of  the  liberty  of  his  flight,  and  the  possession 
of  that  high  and  beautiful  region.  Tain  blanda 
conciliatriX)  et  tarn  sui  est  lena  ipsa  natural 
"  So  flattering  and  wheedling  a  bawd  is  nature 
to  herself."4 

Now  by  the  same  consequence,  the  destinies 

are  then  for  us  5  for  us  the  world  ; 
Man  imagines  it  shines,  it  thunders  for  us ; 
madefofhim!6  creator  and  creatures,  all  are  for 

us  :  'tis  the  mark  and  point  to 
which  the  universality  of  things  aims.  Look 
into  the  records  that  philosophy  has  kept  for 
two  thousand  years  and  more,  of  the  affairs  of 
heaven  :  the  gods  all  that  while  have  neither 
acted  nor  spoken  but  for  man.  She  does  not 
allow  them  any  other  consultation  or  occupa 
tion.  See  them  here  against  us  in  war  : 

Pomitosque  Herculea  manu 
Telluris  juvenes,  unde  periculum 

Fulgens  contremuit  domus 
Saturnis  veteris/' 

"  The  brawny  sons  of  earth,  subdu'u  by  hand 
Of  Hercules  on  the  Phlegnean  sti-and, 
Where  the  rude  shock  did  such  a'i  uproar  maice, 
As  made  old  Saturn's  sparkling  palace  shake." 

And  here  you  shall  see  them  participat i  of  our 


1  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  18. 

2  Id.  ib.  27. 

3  Eusebius,  Prrep.  En/ing,  xiii.  13. 

4  Here    Montaigne    is   again   in   contradiction  with   him 
whose  apology  he  is  writing.    Sebond,  in  our  author's  trans 
lation  of  his  work,  says:  •'  Le  ciel   te  dit  (a  I'homme) — Je 
te  fournis  de  lumiere  le  jour,  afin  que  tu  veilles  ;  d'ombre  la 
nuit  afin   que  tu  dormes  et  repose  :  pour  ta  recreation  et 
commodite,  je  renouvelle  les  saisons,  je  te  donne  la  fleuris- 
sante  douceur  du  printems.  la  chaieur  de  1'ete",  la  fertilite 
de  1'automne,  les  froideurs  de  1'hiver  .  .  1'air — je  te  commu 
nique  la  respiration  vita'.e,  et  offre  a  ton     beissance  tout  le 
genre  de  mes  oiseaux  ;  1'cau — je  te  fournis  de  quoi  boire,  de 
quoi  te  laver.     La  terre— je  te  soutiens  ;  tu  as  de   moi  le 


troubles,  to  make  a  return  for  our  having  so 
often  shared  in  theirs  : 

Neptunus  muros,  magnoque  emota  tridenti 
Fundamenta  quatit,  totamque  a  sedibus  urbem 
Eruit:  hie  Juno  Scteas  saevissima  portas 
Prima  tenet.6 

"  Amidst  that  smother  Neptune  holds  his  place, 
Below  the  walls'  foundation  drives  his  mace, 
And  heaves  the  city  from  its  solid  base. 
See  where  in  arms  the  cruel  Juno  stands. 
Full  in  the  Sctean  gate." 

The  Caunians,  jealous  of  the  authority  of 
their  own  proper  gods,  armed  themselves  on  the 
days  of  their  devotion,  and  through  the  whole 
of  their  precincts  ran  cutting  and  slashing  the 
air  with  their  swords,  by  that  means  to  drive 
away  and  banish  all  foreign  gods 
out  of  their  territory.7  Their  Power  of  the 

...       .         J       ,.  gods  limited  to 

powers  are  limited  according  to  certain  things. 
our  necessity  :  this  cures  horses, 
that  men,  that  the  plague,  that  the  scurf,  that 
the  phthisic ;  one  cures  one  sort  of  itch, 
another  another :  Adio  minbnis  etiam  rebus 
prava  religio  inserit  Deos.s  "  At  such  a  rate 
does  false  religion  create  gods  for  the  most 
contemptible  uses."  This  one  makes  grapes 
grow,  that  onions  ;  this  has  the  presidence  over 
lechery,  that  over  merchandise  ;  for  every  sort 
of  artisan  a  god  ;  this  has  his  province  and 
reputation  in  the  east  j  that  his  in  the  west : 

Hie  illius  arma,  hie  currus  fuit.5 
"  Here  lay  her  armour,  here  her  chariot  stood." 

O  sancte  Apollo,  qui  umbilicum  certum  terrarum  obtines.lu 

"  O  sacred  Phsehus,  who  with  glorious  ray. 

From  the  earth's  centre,  dost  thy  light  display." 

Pallada  Cecropidie,  Minoia  Creta  Dianam, 

Vulcanutu  tellus  Hipsipylosa  colit, 
Junonem  Sparte,  Pelopeia'desque  Mycence  ; 

Pinigerum  Fauni  Mtenalis  ora  cap'ut ; 
Mars  Latio  venerandus  erat.11 

"  Th'  Athenians  Pallas,  Cynthia  Crete  adore, 
Vulcan  is  worshipped  on  the  Lemnian  shore. 
Proud  Juno's  altars  are  by  Spartans  fed, 
Th'  Arcadians  worship  Faunus,  and  'tis  said 
To  Mars,  by  Italy,  is  homage  paid." 

This  has  only  one  town  or  one  family  in  his 
possession  ;  that  lives  alone  ;  that  in  company, 
either  voluntary  or  upon  necessity  : 

Junctaque  sunt  magno  templa  nepotis  avo.l- 

"  And  temples  to  the  nephew  joined  are, 
To  those  were  reared  to  the  great  grandfather." 


pain   de  quoi  se   nourissent   tes  forces,  ie  vin  de  quoi   tu 
esjouis  tes  esprits,"  £c. 

5  Horace,  f.dur.  ii.  12.  C. 

6  Mneid,  ii.  6lO. 
•   Hreod,  i.  172. 

8  Livy,  xxvii.  23. 

9  JEneid,  i.  IS. 

l"  Cicero,  de  Divin.  ii.  50.  Delphi  was  considered  the 
navel,  or  centre  of  the  earth  ;  <5eA<-;m-,  uterus.  See  Livy, 
xxxviii.  48  ;  Ovid,  Met.  x.  168,  &c. 

11  Ovid,  Fasti,  iii:  81. 

12  Id.  ib.  i. 
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There  are  some  so  wretched  and  mean  (for 
the  number  amounts  to  six  and  thirty  thou 
sand1)  that  they  must  pack  five  or  six  together, 
to  produce  one  ear  of  corn,  and  thence  take 
their  several  names  ;  three  to  a  door — that  of 
the  plank,  that  of  the  hinge,  and  that  of  the 
threshold.  Four  to  a  child — protectors  of  his 
swathing-clouts,  his  drink,  meat,  and  sucking. 
Some  certain,  some  uncertain  and  doubtful, 
and  some  that  are  not  yet  entered  Paradise  : 

Quos  quoniam  cceli  nondum  diLinaiii'ir  lionore, 
Quas  dcdimus,  certe  terras  habitare  Mtiamus  :- 

"  Whom,  since  we  yet  not  worthy  think  of  heaven, 
We  sutler  to  possess  the  earth  we've  given." 

There  are  amongst  them  physicians,  poets,  and 
civilians.  Some  of  a  mean  betwixt  the  divine 
and  human  nature  ;  mediators  betwixt  God 
and  us,  adorned  with  a  certain  second  and 
diminutive  sort  of  adoration;  infinite  in  titles 
and  offices ;  some  good,  others  ill  ;  some  old 
and  dccrepid,  and  some  that  are  mortal.  For 
Chrysippuv'  was  of  opinion  that  in  the  Ia>t 
conflagration  of  the  world  all  the  gods  were  to 
die  but  .)  iijiiter.  .Man  makes  a  thousand  pretty  | 
societies  betwixt  God  and  him;  is  he  not  his 
countryman  .' 

Jovis  incunabula  Creten.'1 
"  Crete,  the  cradle  of  Jupiter." 

And  this  is  the  excuse  that,  upon  considera 
tion  of  this  subject,  Sea-vohi.  a  hiurh  priest,  and 
Varro,  a  great  theologian  in  their  times,  make 
us  :  "  That  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  should 
be  ignorant  of  many  things  that  are  true,  and 
believe  many  things  that  are  false."  (^IKIIII 
vcritatem  t/nn  libcrctnr  inquired  crcdiifiir  ci 
eypedirc,  quod  fallitnr.5  "  Seeing  lie  enquires 
into  the  truth,  by  which  he  would  be  made 
free,  'tis  fit  lie  >hould  be  deceived."  Human 
eyes  cannot  perceive  things  but,  by  the  forms 
they  know  :  and  we  do  not  remember  what  a 
leaj)  miserable  Phaeton  took  for  attempting  to 
guide  his  father's  horses  with  a  mortal  hand. 
The  mind  of  man  falls  into  as  great  a  depth, 
and  is  after  the  same  manner  bruised  and  shat 
tered  by  his  own  rashness.  If  you  ask  of 
philosophy  of  what  matter  the  heavens  and  the 
sun  are  .'  what  answer  will  she  return,  if  not 
that  it  is  iron,  or,  with  Anaxagoras,''  stone,  or 
some  other  matter  that,  she  makes  use  of  ?  Ir' 
a  man  enquire  of  Zeno  what  nature  is  I  "  A 
fire,"  says  he,  "an  artisan,  proper  for  genera 
tion,  and  regularly  proceeding."  Archimedes, 
master  of  that  science  which  attributes  to  itself 
the  precedency  before  all  others  for  truth  and 
certainty;  "the  sun,"  says  he,  "is  a  god  of 
red-hot  iron."  Was  not  this  a  fine  imagination, 


extracted  from  the  inevitable  necessity  of  geo 
metrical  demonstrations  ?  Yet  not 
so  inevitable  and  useful  but  that  far°usefuh 
Socrates"  thought  it  was  enough 
to  know  so  much  of  geometry  only  as  to  measure 
the  laud  a  man  bought  or  sold  ;  and  that 
Poly;enus,s  who  had  been  a  great  and  famous 
doctor  in  it.  despised  it,  as  full  of  falsity  and 
man! test  vanity,  after  he  had  once  tasted  the 
delicate  fruits  of  tin;  lozelly  gardens  of  Epicurus. 
Socrates  in  Xenophon,'-1  concerning  this  affair, 
says  of  Anaxagoras,  reputed  by  antiquity  learned 
above  all  others  in  celestial  and  divine  matters, 
"  That  he  had  cracked  his  brain,  as  all  other 
men  do  who  too  immoderately  search  into 
knowledges  which  nothing  belong  to  them  :" 
when  he  made  the  sun  to  be  a  burning  stone, 
he  did  not  consider  that  a  stone  does  not  shine 
in  the  fire;  and,  which  is  worse,  that  it  will 
there  consume  :  and  in  making  the  sun  and  fire 
one,  that  fire  does  not  turn  the  complexions 
black  in  shining  upon  them  :  that  we  are  able 
to  look  fixedly  upon  fire  :  and  that  fire  kills 
herbs  and  plants.  Tis  Socrates's  opinion,  and 
mine  too,  that  the  best  judging  of  heaven  is  not 
to  judurc  of  it  at  all.  Plato  having  occasion, 
in  his  Tintff-ux,  to  sjieak  of  the  demons,  "  This 
undertaking,"  says  he,  "exceeds  my  ability." 
We  ;ire  therefore  to  believe  those  ancients  who 
said  they  were  begotten  by  them  :  'tis  against 
all  reason  to  refuse  a  man's  faith  to  the  children 
of  the  gods,  though  what  they  say  should  not 
be  proved  by  any  necessary  or  probable  reasons; 
seeing  they  engage  to  speak  of  domestic  and 
familiar  things. 

Let  us  <?ee  if  we  have  a  little  more  light  in 
the  knowledge  of  human  and  na 
tural  things.  Is  it  not  a  ridiculous  jjj^ow'led*  e* of"' 
attempt  lor  us  to  forge  for  those  natural' things, 
to  whom,  by  our  own  confession, 
our  knowledge  is  not  able  to  attain,  another 
body,  and  to  lend  a  false  form  of  our  own 
invention  :  as  is  manifest  in  this  motion  of  the 
planets;  to  which,  seeing  our  wits  cannot  pos 
sibly  arrive,  nor  conceive  their  natural  conduct, 
we  lend  them  material,  heavy,  and  substantial 
springs  of  our  own  by  which  to  move  : 

Temo  aureus,  aurea  summre 
furvatura  rotte,  radiorum  argenteus  ordo.10 

"  Gold  was  the  axle,  and  the  beam  was  gold  ; 
The  wheels  with  silver  spokes  on  golden  circles  roll'd." 

You  would  say  that  we  had  had  coach-makers, 
carpenters,  and  painters,  that  went  up  on  high 
to  make  engines  of  various  motions,  and  to 
range  the  wheelwork  and  interlacings  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  of  differing  colours  about  the 
axis  of  necessity,  according  to  Plato  :u 


1  Hesiod  says  only  30,000.     Maximus  Tyrius  (Dissi-rt.  i/ 
says  the  number  is  infinite. 

2  Ovid,  Mi-tarn,  i.  94. 

3  Plutarch,  on  the  Common  Conceptions,  fyc. 

4  Ovid,  Metam.  viii.  yy. 

r'  St.  Auzus.   De  Cinit.  ])fi,  iv.  31.     Montesquieu,    in   his 
Policy   of  the   Romans   in    Religion,  cites    the    opinion    of  j 
Scaevola  and  Varro,  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  Montaigne,   I 


and  adds,  "  St.  Augustine  says    that  Varro  has   here  disco 
vered  the  whole  secret  of  politicians  and  ministers  of  state." 

*'  Xenoph.  Memaruh.  iv.  7 ',  1  • 

"  Xenophon,  On  Socrates. 

8  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  38. 

9  Xenophon,  On  Socrates,  iv.  7,  2, 

10  Ovid,  Metam   ii.  107. 

11  Republic,  x.  12. 
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Mundus  domus  est  maxima  rerum, 
Quarn  quinque  altitonae  frag:nine  zones 
Cingunt,  per  quam  limbus  pictus  bis  sex  signis 
Stellimicantibus,  altus  in  obliquo  sethere,  lunie 
Bigas  acceptat.1 

"  The  world's  a  mansion  that  doth  all  things  hold, 
Which  thundering  zones,  in  number  five,  enfold, 
Through  which  a  girdle,  painted  with  twelve  signs, 
And  that  with  sparkling  constellations,  shines, 
In  heaven's  arch  marks  the  diurnal  course 
For  the  sun's  chariot  and  his  fiery  horse." 

These  are  all  dreams  and  fanatic  follies.  Why 
will  not  nature  please  for  once  to  lay  open  her 
bosom  to  us,  and  plainly  discover  to  us  the 
means  and  conduct  of  her  movements,  and  pre 
pare  our  eyes  to  see  them  ?  Good  God,  what 
abuse,  what  mistakes  should  we  discover  in  our 
poor  science  !  I  am  mistaken  if  that  weak 
knowledge  of  ours  holds  any  one  thing  as  it 
really  is,  and  I  shall  depart  hence  more  igno 
rant  of  all  other  things  than  my  own  ignorance. 
Have  I  not  read  in  Plato  this  divine  saying, 
that  "  nature  is  nothing  but  an 
Philosophy  is  enio-matic  poesy  l"~  As  if  a  man 

only  poetry  .  ei  f         J  -i     i 

sophisticated.  might  perhaps  see  a  veiled  and 
shady  picture,  breaking  out  here 
and  there  with  an  infinite  variety  of  false  lights 
to  puzzle  our  conjectures  :  Latent  ista  oinnia 
crassis  occultata  et  circumfusa  tenebrisj  ut  nulla 
acies  humani  ingenii  tanta  sit,  qua  penetrare 
in  cesium,  terrain  intrare  possit.3  "  All  those 
things  lie  concealed  and  involved  in  so  dark  an 
obscurity  that  no  point  of  human  wit  can  be 
so  sharp  as  to  pierce  heaven  or  penetrate  the 
earth."  And  certainly  philosophy  is  no  other 
than  sophisticated  poetry.  Whence  do  the 
ancient  writers  extract  their  authorities  but 
from  the  poets?  and  the  first  of  them  were 
poets  themselves,  and  writ  accordingly.  Plato 
is  but  a  poet  unripped.  Timon4  calls  him,  in 
sultingly,  "  a  monstrous  forger  of  miracles." 
All  super-human  sciences  make  use  of  the 
poetic  style.  Just  as  women  make  use  of  teeth 
of  ivory  where  the  natural  are  wanting,  and 
instead  of  their  true  complexion  make  one  of 
some  artificial  matter  ;  as  they  stuff'  themselves 
out  with  cotton  to  appear  plump,  and  in  the 
sight  of  every  one  do  paint,  patch,  and  trick  up 
themselves  with  a  false  and  borrowed  beauty  : 
so  does  science  (and  even  our  law  itself  has,  they 
say,  legitimate  fictions,  whereon  it  builds  the 
truth  of  its  justice)  ;  she  gives  us  in  pre-suppo- 
sition,  and  for  current  pay,  things  which  she 
herself  informs  us  were  invented  ;  for  these 
epyeiclcs,  eccentrics,  and  concentrics,  which 
astrology  makes  use  of  to  carry  on  the  motions 
of  the  stars,  she  gives  us  for  the  best  she  could 
invent  upon  that  subject ;  as  also,  in  all  the  rest, 


1  Varro,  apud  Val.  Prob.  not.  in  Virgil,  Eclog.  the  text 
has  in  the  first  verse  maxima  homulli;  and  in  the  last,  bigus 
solixi/ue  receptat. 

*  Montaigne  has  here  mistaken  Plato's  sense,  whose  words, 
in  the  second  Alcibiades,  ii.  are: — ""Kf<  re  Qvaet  Trtmn 
»i  <ri'/i7rutru  oii/fy/iUTcud*)? ;" — "All  poetry  is  in  its  nature 
enigmatical."  Plato  says  this  by  reason  of  a  verse  in 
Homer's  Margites,  which  he  explains,  and  which  indeed  has 
something  in  it  that  is  enigmatical. 


philosophy  presents  us  not  that  which  really  is, 
or  what  she  really  believes,  but  what  she  has 
contrived  with  the  greatest  and  most  plausible 
likelihood  of  truth,  and  the  quaintest  invention. 
Plato,5  upon  the  discourse  of  the  state  of  human 
bodies  and  those  of  beasts,  says,  "I  should  know 
that  what  I  have  said  is  truth,  had  I  the  con 
firmation  of  an  oracle  ;  but  this  I  will  affirm, 
that  what  I  have  said  is  the  most  likely  to  be 
true  of  any  thing  I  could  say." 

'Tis  not  to  heaven  only  that  art  sends  her 
ropes,  engines,  and   wheels  :  let 


us  consider  a  little  what  she  says     ^he  confused 

„  ,  ii'  idea  which  man 

of  us  ourselves,  and  ot  our  con-  has  of  himself. 
texture.  There  is  not  more  re- 
trogradation,  trepidation,  accession,  recession, 
and  astonishment,  in  the  stars  and  celestial 
bodies,  than  they  have  found  out  in  this  poor 
little  human  body.  In  earnest,  they  have  good 
reason,  upon  that  very  account,  to  call  it  the 
little  world,  so  many  tools  and  parts  have  they 
employed  to  erect  and  build  it.  To  assist  the 
motions  they  see  in  man,  and  the  various  func 
tions  that  we  find  in  ourselves,  in  how  many 
parts  have  they  divided  the  soul,  in  how  many 
places  lodged  it?  in  how  many  orders  have 
they  divided,  and  to  how  many  stories  have 
they  raised  this  poor  creature,  man,  besides 
those  that  are  natural  and  to  be  perceived  ? 
And  how  many  offices  and  vocations  have  they 
assigned  him  ?  They  make  it  an  imaginary 
public  thing.  'Tis  a  subject  that  they  hold  and 
handle  ;  and  they  have  full  power  granted  to 
them  to  rip,  place,  displace,  piece,  and  stuff  it, 
every  one  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  yet 
they  possess  it  not.  They  cannot,  not  in  reality 
only,  but  even  in  dreams,  so  govern  it  that  there 
will  not  be  some  cadence  or  sound  that  will 
escape  their  architecture,  as  enormous  as  it  is, 
and  botched  with  a  thousand  false  and  fantastic 
patches.  And  it  is  not  reason  to  excuse  them  ; 
for  though  we  are  satisfied  with  painters  when 
they  paint  heaven,  earth,  seas,  mountains,  and 
remote  islands,  that  they  give  us  some  slight 
mark  of  them,  and,  as  of  things  unknown,  are 
content  with  a  faint  and  obscure  description  ; 
yet  when  they  come  and  draw  us  after  life,  or 
any  other  creature  which  is  known  and  familiar 
to  us,  we  then  require  of  them  a  perfect  and 
exact  representation  of  lineaments  and  colours, 
and  despise  them  if  they  fail  in  it. 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  Milesian 
girl,0  who  observing  the  philosopher  Thales  to 
be  always  contemplating  the  celestial  arch,  and 
to  have  his  eyes  ever  gazing  upward,  laid  some 
thing  in  his  way  that  he  might  stumble  over, 
to  put  him  in  mind  that  it  would  be  time  to 


3  Cicero,  A  cad.  ii.  39. 

4  Timon  the  sillographist.     See  Laertius,  Life  of  Plato. 

5  In  the  Timaus. 

c  She  was  not  a  Milesian,  but  a  Thracian,  according  to 
Plato,  from  whose  Tlicetetcs  this  story  is  taken  :  but  he  does 
not  say  that  he  stumbled  at  anything  laid  in  his  way  by  his 
servant  ;  but  that  as  he  was  walking  along,  with  his  eyes 
lifted  up  to  the  stars,  he  fell  into  a  well. 
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take  up  his  thoughts  about  things  that  are  in 
the  clouds  when  he  had  provided  tor  those  that 
were  under  his  feet.  Doubtless  she  advised 
him  well,  rather  to  look  to  himself  than  to 
Sfaze  at  heaven  ;  for,  as  Demoeritus  says,  by 
the  mouth  of  Cicero,  — 

Quod  est  ante  pedes,  nemo  spectat  : 
Cctli  scrutantur  plagas.1 

"  No  man  regards  what  is  under  his  feet  ;  they  are  always 
prying  towards  heaven." 

But  our  condition  will  have  it  so,  that  the 
knowledge  of  what  w«  have  in  hand  is  us 
remote  from  us,  and  as  much  above  the  clouds, 
as  that  of  the  stars.  As  Socrates  says,  in 
Plato,2  "  That  whoever  meddles  with  philo 
sophy  may  be  reproached  as  Thales  was  by  the 
woman,  that  lie  sees  nothing  of  that  which  is 
before  him.  For  every  philosopher  is  ignorant 
of  what  his  neighbour  does  ;  aye,  and  of  what 
he  does  himself,  and  is  ignorant  of  what  they 
both  are,  whether  beasts  or  men." 

Those  people,  who  find  Si-bond'?-  arguments 
too  weak,  that  are  ignorant  of  nothing,  that 
govern  the  world,  that  know  all,  — 

QUJP  mare  compescant  caus.-i-.  quid  temperet  animal  ; 
Sulla-  sp.mte  sua.  j>iss;i-ve,  vu-entur  ct  err.-nt  ; 
Quid  premat  o'u>eunim  lun;i',  quid  profent  orliem; 
Quid  velit.  et  possit  re  rum  concordui  discors  ;•' 

"  What  governs  organ's  tidrs, 

And  through  the  various  year  the  season*  crnidrs  ; 
Whether  the  stars  hy  their  own  proper  force, 
Or  foreign  power,  pursue  their  waud'rinu'  course  ; 
Why  shadows  darken  the  pale  queen  .if  night  ; 
Whence  she  renews  her  orb  and  spreads  her  lulu  ;  — 
What  nature's  jarring  sympathy  can  mean  ;" 


ey    not   sometimes    in     their    writings 
the  difficulties  the     have  met  with  of 


have    the 
sounded 

knowing  their  own  being  .'  We  sec  very  well 
that  the  finger  moves,  that  the  foot  moves,  that 
some  parrs  assume  a  voluntary  motion  of  them 
selves  without  our  consent,  and  that  others 
work  by  our  direction  ;  that  one  sort  of  appre 
hension  occasions  blushing;  another  paleness; 
such  an  imagination  works  upon  the  spleen 
only,  another  upon  the  brain  ;  one  occasions 
laughter,  another  tears;  another  stupiries  and 
astonishes  all  our  senses,  and  arrests  the  motion 
of  all  our  members;  at  one  object  the  stomach 
will  rise,  at  another  a  member  that  lies  some 
thing  lower;  but  how  a  spiritual  impression 
should  make  such  a  breach  into  a  massy  and 
solid  subject,  and  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
and  contexture  of  these  admirable  springs  and 
movements,  never  yet  man  knew  :  Oinnia  in- 
certa  rat  tone,  et  in  naturce  majestate  abdita. 
"  All  uncertain  in  reason,  and  concealed  in 
the  majesty  of  nature,"  says  Pliny.4  And  St. 
Austin,5  Modus,  quo  corporibus  adhccrent  spi- 
ritus  .  .  .  omnino  mirus  est,  ncc  comprehendi 


1  This  Latin  verse,  extracted  from   a  tragedy  called  I/ihi- 
£?t>nifi,  is  not  put  by  Cicero  into  the  mouth   of  Demoeritus, 
hut  is  directed  against  him.     De  Divinut.  ii.  13. 

2  Theetetes. 


ab  homine  pot  est ;  et  fioc  ipse  homo  est.  "  The 
manner  whereby  souls  adhere  to  bodies  is  alto 
gether  wonderful,  and  cannot  be  conceived  by 
man,  and  yet  this  is  man."  And  yet  it  is  not 
so  much  as  doubted  ;  for  the  opinions  of  men 
are  received  according  to  the  ancient  belief,  by 
authority  and  upon  trust,  as  if  it  were  religion 
and  law.  'Tis  received  as  gibberish  which  is 
commonly  spoken  ;  this  truth,  with  all  its  clutter 
of  arguments  and  proofs,  is  admitted  as  a  firm 
and  solid  body,  that  is  no  more  to  be  shaken, 
no  more  to  be  judged  of;  on  the  contrary, 
every  one,  according  to  the  best  of  his  talent, 
corroborates  and  fortifies  this  received  belief 
with  the  utmost  power  of  his  reason,  which  is 
a  supple  utensil,  pliable,  arid  to  be  accommo 
dated  to  any  figure  ;  and  thus  the  world  comes 
to  be  filled  with  lies  and  fopperies.  The  reason 
that  men  doubt  of  divers  things 
is  that  tliev  never  examine  com-  How  it  hap- 
mon  impressions;  they  do  not  %™?£u™"t 
dig  to  tin.1  root,  where  the  tanlts  things, 
and  defects  lie  ;  they  only  de 
bate  upon  the  branches  ;  they  do  not  examine 
whether  such  and  such  a  thing  be  true,  but  if 
it  has  been  so  and  so  understood  ;  it  is  not 
inquired  into  whether  (Jalen  has  said  anything 
to  purpose,  but  whether  he  lias  said  so  or  so. 
In  truth  it  was  very  good  reason  that  this 
curb  to  the  liberty  of  our  judgments,  and  that 
tyranny  over  our  opinions,  should  be  extended 
to  the  schools  and  arts.  The  god  of  scholastic 
knowledge  is  Aristotle  ;  'tis  irreligion  to  ques 
tion  any  of  his  decrees,  as  it  was  those  of 
Lycurgus  at  Sparta;  his  doctrine  is  a  magis 
terial  law.  which,  peradventure,  is  as  false  as 
another.  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  not 
as  willingly  embrace  either  the  ideas  of  Plato, 
or  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  or  the  plenum  or 
vacuum  of  Lencippus  and  Demoeritus,  or  the 
water  of  Thales,  or  the  infinity  of  nature  of 
Anaximander,  or  the  air  of  Diogenes/'  or  the 
numbers  and  symmetry  of  Pythagoras,  or  the 
infinity  of  Parmenides,  or  the  One  of  MUSOMIS, 
or  the  water  and  tire  of  Apollodorus,  or  the 
similar  parts  of  Anaxagoras,  or  the  discord  and 
friendship  of  Empedocles,  or  the  tire  of  Ilera- 
clitus,  or  any  other  opinion  of  that  infinite  con- 
fiiHon  of  opinions  and  determinations,  winch 
this  fine  human  reason  produces  by  its  certi 
tude  and  clear-sightedness  in  everything  it 
meddles  withal,  as  I  should  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle  upon  this  subject  of  the  principles  of 
natural  things  ;  which  principles  he  builds  of 
three  pieces — matter,  form,  and  privation.  And 
what  can  be  more  vain  than  to  make  inanity 
itself  the  cause  of  the  production  of  things  1 
Privation  is  a  negative;  of  what  humour  could 
he  then  make  the  cause  and  original  of  things 
that  are?  And  yet  that  were  not  to  be  con 
troverted  but  for  the  exercise  of  logic  ;  there  is 


3  Horace,  Kpist.  i.  12.  16. 

4  Xat.  Hist  ii.  3/. 

'•>  DeCii'it.  Dei,  xxi.  10. 

6  Of  Apollunia.     bextus  Empiric.  Fyrrh,  Hr/potyh.iii.  4. 
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without  exami 
nation  liable  to 
all  kind  of 
mistakes. 


nothing-  disputed  therein  to  bring  it  into  doubt, 
but  to  defend  the  author  of  the  school  from 
foreign  objections  ;  his  authority  is  the  non- 
ultra,  beyond  which  it  is  not  permitted  to 
inquire. 

It  is  very  easy,  upon  approved  foundations, 
to  build  whatever  we  please  ;  for, 
according  to  the  law  and  order 
ing  of  this  beginning,  the  other 
parts  of  the  structure  are  easily 
carried  on  without  any  failure. 
By  this  way  we  find  our  reason 
well-grounded,  and  discourse  at  a  venture  ;  for 
our  masters  prepossess  and  gain  before-hand  as 
much  room  in  our  belief  as  is  necessary  towards 
concluding  afterwards  what  they  please,  as 
geometricians  do  by  their  granted  demands, 
the  consent  and  approbation  we  allow  them 
giving  them  wherewith  to  draw  us  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  to  whirl  us  about  at  their  pleasure. 
Whatever  springs  from  these  pre-suppositions 
is  our  master  and  our  God  ;  he  will  take  the 
level  of  his  foundations  so  ample  and  so  easy 
that  by  them  he  may  mount  us  up  to  the  clouds, 
if  he  so  please.  In  this  practice  and  negocia- 
tion  of  science  we  have  taken  the  saying  of 
Pythagoras,  "  That  every  expert  person  ought 
to  be  believed  in  his  own  art"  for  current  pay. 
The  logician  refers  the  signification  of  words 
to  the  grammarians  ;  the  rhetorician  borrows 
the  state  of  arguments  from  the  logician  ;  the 
poet  his  measure  from  the  musician  ;  the  geo 
metrician  his  proportions  from  the  arithmetician, 
and  the  metaphysicians  take  physical  conjec 
tures  for  their  foundations  ;  f6r  every  science 
has  its  principle  pre-supposed,  by  which  human 
judgment  is  everywhere  kept  in  check.  If 
you  come  to  rush  against  the  bar  Avhere  the 
principal  error  lies,  they  have  presently  this 
sentence  in  their  mouths,  "  That  there  is  no 
disputing  with  persons  who  deny  principles." 
Now  men  can  have  no  principles  if  not  revealed 
to  them  by  the  divinity  ;  of  all  the  rest  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  is  nothing 
but  dream  and  vapour.  To  those  that  contend 
upon  pre -supposition  we  must,  on  the  con 
trary,  pre-suppose  to  them  the  same  axiom  upon 
which  the  dispute  is.  For  every  human  pre 
supposition  and  declaration  has  as  much  autho 
rity  one  as  another,  if  reason  do  not  make  the 
difference.  Wherefore  they  are  all  to  be  put 
into  the  balance,  and  first  the  generals  and 
those  that  tyrannize  over  us.  The  persuasion 
of  certainty  is  a  certain  testimony  of  folly  and 
extreme  incertainty  ;  and  there  are  not  a  more 
foolish  sort  of  men,  nor  that  are  less  philoso 
phers,  than  the  Philodoxes1  of  Plato  ;  we  niu&t 
inquire  whether  fire  be  hot  ?  whether  snow  be 
white  ?  if  there  be  any  such  things  as  hard  or 
soft  within  our  knowledge  ? 


1  "  Persons  who  are  possessed  with  opinions  of  which  they 
know  not  the  grounds  ;  whose  heads  are  intoxicated  with 
words ;  who  see  and  affect  only  the  appearances  of  things.  ' 


sophical  uncer 
tainty  is  deter- 
minable  by 
the  experience 
of  the  senses. 


And  as  to  those  answers  of  which  they  make 
old  stories,  as  he  that  doubted  if 
there  were  any  such  thing  as  heat, 
whom  they  bid  throw  himself 
into  the  fire  ;  and  he  that  denied 
the  coldness  of  ice,  whom  they 
bid  to  put  ice  into  his  bosom  ; — 
they  are  pitiful  things,  unworthy  of  the  profes 
sion  of  philosophy.  If  they  had  let  us  alone 
in  our  natural  being,  to  receive  the  appearance 
of  things  without  us,  according  as  they  present 
themselves  to  us  by  our  senses,  and  had  per 
mitted  us  to  follow  our  own  natural  appetites, 
governed  by  the  condition  of  our  birth,  they 
might  then  have  reason  to  talk  at  that  rate ; 
but  'tis  from  them  we  have  learned  to  make 
ourselves  judges  of  the  world  ;  'tis  from  them 
that  we  derive  this  fancy,  "  That  human  reason 
is  controller-general  of  all  that  is  without  and 
within  the  roof  of  heaven ;  that  comprehends 
everything,  that  can  do  everything  ;  by  the 
means  of  which  everything  is  known  and  un 
derstood."  This  answer  would  be  good  among 
the  cannibals,  who  enjoy  the  happiness  of  a 
long,  quiet,  and  peaceable  life,  without  Aris 
totle's  precepts,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  name  of  physics ;  this  answer  would  per 
haps  be  of  more  value  and  greater  force  than 
all  those  they  borrow  from  their  reason  and 
invention  ;  of  this  all  animals,  and  all  where 
the  power  of  the  law  of  nature  is  yet  pure  and 
simple,  would  be  as  capable  as  we,  but  as  for 
them  they  have  renounced  it.  They  need  not 
tell  us,  "  It  is  true,  for  you  see  and  feel  it  to 
be  so  :"  they  must  tell  me  whether  I  really 
feel  what  I  think  I  do  ;  and  if  I  do  feel  if, 
they  must  then  tell  me  why  I  feel  it,  and  how, 
and  what ;  let  them  tell  me  the  name,  original, 
the  parts  and  junctures  of  heat  and  cold,  the 
qualities  of  the  agent  and  patient  ;  or  let  them 
give  up  their  profession,  which  is  not  to  admit 
or  approve  of  anything  but  by  the  way  of 
reason  ;  that  is  their  test  in  all  sorts  of  essays ; 
but,  certainly,  'tis  a  test  full  of  falsity,  error, 
weakness,  and  defect. 

Which  way  can  we  better  prove  it  than  by 
itself?  If  we  are  not  to  believe  her  when 
speaking  of  herself,  she  can  hardly  be  thought 
fit  to  judge  of  foreign  things;  if  she  know  any 
thing,  it  must  at  least  be  her  own  being  and 
abode  ;  she  is  in  the  soul,  and  either  a  part  or 
an  effect  of  it :  for  true  and  essential  reason, 
from  which  we  by  a  false  colour  borrow  the 
name,  is  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  the  Almighty ; 
there  is  her  habitation  and  recess  ;  'tis  thence 
that  she  imparts  her  rays,  when  God  is  pleased 
to  impart  any  beam  of  it  to  mankind,  as  Pallas 
issued  from  her  father's  head,  to  communicate 
herself  to  the  world. 

Now  let  us  see  what  human  reason  tells  us 


This  definition  is  taken  from  Plato,  who  has  characterised 
them  very  particularly  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  of  hib 
Republic. 
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of  herself  and  of  tlie  soul ;  not 
What  reason  of  the  soul  iii  general,  of  which 
na!arUeSo0ffthc  ^"'^t  all  philosophy  makes  the 
soul.  celestial  and  first  bodies  partici 

pants  ;  nor  of  that  which  Thales1 
attributed  to  things  which  themselves  are  re 
puted  inanimate, lead  thereto  by  the  consideration 
of  the  loadstone  ;  but  of  that  which  appertains 
to  us,  and  that  we  ought  the  best  to  know. 


Ignoratur  enim,  qiue  sit  natura  aniini  ; 
iNata  *it;  an,  contra,  nasre.itilms  msim 
Kt  annul  intereat  nobiscum  morte  linen 
An  tenebras  Orel  visat,  vastasime  lacuu 
An  pecudes  alias  divinitus  insinuet  se.- 


"  For  none  the  nature  of  the  soul  doth  know, 
Whether  that  it  he  horn  with  us,  or  no  ; 
Or  he  infused  into  us  at  our  hirth, 
And  dies  with  us  when  we  return  to  earth, 
Or  then  descends  to  the  hlack  shades  below, 
Or  into  other  animals  does  go. 

Crates  and  Dicaearchus  were  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  soul  at  all,  but  that  the  body  thus 
stirs  by  a  natural  motion  ;  Plato, :1  that  it  was 
a  substance  moving  of  itself;  Thales,  a  nature 
without  repose  ;'  Asclepiades,  an  exercising  of 
the  senses;  Hesiod  and  Anaximander,  a  thing 
composed  of  earth  and  water  ;  Pannenides,5  of 
earth  and  fire  ;  Empedocles,6  of  blood  ; 

Sanguineam  vomit  illc  ariirnam  :" 
"  He  vomits  up  his  bloody  soul." 

Posidonius,8  Cleanthes,  and  Galen,1'  that  it  was 
heat,  or  a  hot  complexion  ; 

Igneus  est  ollis  vigor,  et  ccrleatis  origo  :'° 
"  Their  vigour  of  fire  and  of  heavenly  race." 

Hippocrates,11  a  spirit  diffused  all  over  the  body  ; 
Varro,12  that  it  was  an  air  received  at  the  mouth, 
heated  in  the  linurs,  moistened  in  the  heart,  and 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  body  ;  Xeno,  the 
quintessence  of  the  four  elements  ;';i  Ilcraclides 
Ponticus,14  that  it  was  the  light  ;  Xenocrates'5 
and  the  Egyptians,  a  mobile  number;  the  Chal 
deans,  a  virtue  without  any  determinate  form  ; 


1  Laertius,  in  n'M. 

2  Lucret.  i.  113. 

3  Laws,  x. 

4  Thales  added.  "  and  which  moves  of  itself."     Plutarch, 
On    the  Opinions    of  the    Philosophers,  who  also    gives   the 
opinion    of    the    physician    Asclepiades,    avtfuvaffiuv    run 

5  Macrob.  ?;i  Somn.  Scip.  i.  14. 

6  Cicero,  Tusc.  QUCES.  i.  9. 

7  JEneid,  iv.  340. 

8  Laertius,  in  ritd. 

9  See  Galen,  Quod  aniini  mores  sequantur  corporis  tern- 
peramentwn  ;  but  elsewhere  this   physician  repeatedly  de 
clares  that  he  cannot  venture   to   affirm  any  thing  as   to  the 
nature  of   the   soul.     See    Nemesius,    de   Natura  Hominis, 
c.  2.  &c. 

10  Mneid,  vi.  730. 

"  Macrob   ut  supra,  i.  14. 

12  Laetant.  De  Opif.  Dei.  c.  17. 

13  "  I  know  not,"  says  Mr.  Coste,  "  where  Montaigne  had 
this  ;  for  Cicero  expressly  says  that  this  quintessence,  or  fifth 
nature,  is  a  thought  of  Aristotle,  who  makes  the  soul  to  be 
composed  of  it ;  and  that  Zeno  thought  the  soul  to  be  fire," 
Cicero.    Tusc.  (Jutes,  i.  g.     After   this,   Cicero   adds,    "  that 
Aristotle  calls  the  mind,  which  he  derives  from  that  fifth  na 
ture  entelechia,  a  new-coined  word,  signifying  a  perpetual 


Habitum  qucmdam  vitalem  corporis  esse, 
Harmoniain  Gneci  quain  dicunt.16 

"  A  certain  vital  habit  in  man's  frame 

Which  harmony  the  Grecian  sages  name." 

Let  us  not  forget  Aristotle,  who  held  the  soul 
to  be  that  which  naturally  causes  the  body  to 
move,  which  he  calls  entelechia,17  with  as  cold 
an  invention  as  any  of  the  rest;  for  he  neither 
speaks  of  the  essence,  nor  of  the  original,  nor 
of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  but  only  takes  notice 
of  the  effect.  Lactantius,18  Seneca, |IJ  and  most 
of  the  Dogmatists,  have  confessed  that  it  was  a 
thing  they  did  not  understand  ;  after  all  this  | 
enumeration  of  opinions,-"  J/nr/n/t  st'iitcnlntrnni  \ 
qncE  vern  sit,  Deus  aliquis  I'idcrif.  "  Of  these  || 
opinions,  which  is  the  true,  let  some  god  deter- 
mine,"  says  Cicero.  4k  I  know  by  myself," 
says  St.  Bernard,21  ''how  incomprehensible  (iod 
is,  seeing  I  cannot  comprehend  the  parts  of  my 
own  being."  Heraclitus."  who  was  of  opinion 
that  every  being  was  full  of  souls  and  demons, 
did  nevertheless  maintain  that  no  one  could 
advance  so  far  towards  the  knowledge  of  the 
soul  as  ever  to  arrive;  at  it;  so  profound  was 
the  essence  of  it. 

Neither  is  there  less  controversy  and  debate 
about  seating  of  it.      Hippocrates 
and  Hierophilus23  place  it   in  the     in  "hat  part 

•    i          .•     1  .  i  .  .          ol  111,111  the  sou! 

ventricle  of  the  brain  ;    Democn-     resides. 
tus  and  Aristotle"  throughout  the 
whole  body  ; 

I't  bona  sii-pe  valetndo  cum  diritur  esse 

Corpons,  et  non  est  tainen  lute  pars  ulla  valentis  :-:' 

"  As  when  the  body's  health  they  do  it  call, 
When  of  a  souiid  man,  that's  no  part  at  all. 

Epicurus  iii  the  stomach  ; 

Hie  exultat  enim  pavor  ac  milus  i  luce  loca  circum 
La-fitiu'  nml<-t;nt> 

"  For  this  the  seat  of  horror  is  and  fear, 

And  joys  in  turn  do  likewise  triumph  here." 

The  Stoics,27  about  and  within  the  heart;  Erasis- 
tratus,2H  adjoining  the  membrane  of  the  epicra- 


niotion."  Though  Montaigne  has  copied  these  last  words,  in 
what  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  of  Aristotle,  he  censures  him  for 
not  having  spoken  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  soid.  Hut 
had  he  only  cast  his  eye  upon  what  Cicero  had  said  a  little 
before,  he  would  have  been  convinced  that  Aristotle  had  taken 
care  to  explain  himself  concerning  the  origin  of  the  soul,  be 
fore  he  remarked  the  effect  of  it.  If  lie  has  not  thereby  fully 
demonstrated  what  the  nature  of  it  is,  Zeno  has  not  given  us 
much  better  light  into  it,  when  he  says,  "  the  soul  or  mind 
seems  to  be  fire  ;"  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
in  this  article  the  other  philosophers  have  not  succeeded 
better  than  Zeno  and  Aristotle. 

14  Stub.  Eclog.  Phys.  i.  40. 

15  Macrob.  ut  supra. 
'«  Lucret.  iii.  100. 

17  Cicero,  Titsc.  Qita-s.  i.  10. 
'*  !)>•  Ojvf.  Dei.  c.  I/. 
1!)  Xnt    Quees.  vii.  14. 

20  Tusc.  Qna>s  i.  1 1. 

21  Lib.  de  Animn.  c.  1. 
T-  Laertius,  in  vita. 

23  Plutarch,  On  the  Opinions  of  the  Philosophers. 

24  Sextus  Kmpiricus,  Adv.  Math. 

25  Lucret.  iii.  103. 

26  Id.  ib.  142. 

2:  28  Plutarch,  ut  supra. 
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nium ;  Empedocles,1  in  the  blood ;  as  also  Moses,2 
which  was  the  reason  why  he  interdicted  eating 
the  blood  of  beasts,  because  the  soul  is  there 
seated ;  Galen  thought  that  every  part  of  the 
body  had  its  soul;  Strato3  has  placed  it  betwixt 
the  eyebrows  :  Qua  facie  quidem  sit  animus, 
aut  ubi  habitet,  ne  qucerendum  quidem  est  :4 
"  What  figure  the  soul  is  of,  or  what  part  it 
inhabits,  is  not  to  be  inquired  into,"  says  Cicero. 
I  very  willingly  deliver  this  author  to  you  in 
his  own  words  ;  for  should  I  alter  eloquence 
itself?  Besides,  it  were  but  a  poor  prize  to  steal 
the  matter  of  his  inventions  ;  they  are  neither 
very  frequent,  nor  of  any  great  weight,  and 
sufficiently  known.  But  the  reason  why  Chry- 
sippus  argues  it  to  be  about  the  heart,  as  all  the 
rest  of  that  sect  do,  is  not  to  be  omitted :  "  It 
is,"  says  he,5  "  because  when  we  would  affirm 
any  thing,  we  lay  our  hand  upon  our  breasts  ; 
and  when  we  would  pronounce  tyw,  which 
signifies  I,  we  let  the  lower  jaw  fall  towards 
the  stomach."  This  place  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  a  remark  upon  the  vanity 
of  so  great  a  man  ;  for  besides  that  these  con 
siderations  are  infinitely  light  in  themselves, 
the  last  is  only  a  proof  to  the  Greeks  that  they 
have  their  souls  lodged  in  that  part.  No  human 
judgment  is  so  sprightly  and  vigilant  that  it 
does  not  sometimes  sleep.  Why  do  we  fear  to 
say  ?  The  Stoics,6  the  fathers  of  human  pru 
dence,  think  that  the  soul  of  a  man,  crushed 
under  a  ruin,  long  labours  and  strives  to  get  out, 
like  a  mouse  caught  in  a  trap,  before  it  can  dis 
engage  itself  from  the  burden.  Some  hold  that 
the  world  was  made  to  give  bodies,  by  way  of 
punishment,  to  the  spirits  fallen,  by  their  own 
fault,  from  the  purity  wherein  they  had  been 
created,  the  first  creation  having  been  incor 
poreal  ;  and  that,  according  as  they  are  more 
or  less  depraved  from  their  spirituality,  so  are 
they  more  or  less  jocundly  or  dully  incorpo 
rated  ;  and  that  thence  proceeds  all  the  variety 
of  so  much  created  matter.  But  the  spirit  that 
for  his  punishment  was  invested  with  the  body 
of  the  sun  must  certainly  have  a  very  rare  and 
particular  measure  of  change. 

The  extremities  of  our  perquisition  do  all  fall 
into  astonishment  and  blindness  ;  as  Plutarch 

says 7  of  the  testimony  of  his- 
^ibscTlmja0/  toriesj  that,  according  to  charts 
inquiries/  and  maps,  the  utmost  bounds  of 

known  countries  are  taken  up 
with  marshes,  impenetrable  forests,  deserts, 
and  uninhabitable  places  :  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  most  gross  and  childish  ravings  were 
most  found  in  those  authors  who  treat  of  the 
most  elevated  subjects,  and  proceed  the  furthest 
in  them,  losing  themselves  in  their  own  curi 
osity  and  presumption.  The  beginning  and  end 


of  knowledge  are  equally  foolish  :  observe  to 
what  a  pitch  Plato  flies  in  his  poetic  clouds  : 
do  but  take  notice  there  of  the  gibberish  of  the 
gods  :  but  what  did  he  dream  of  when  he  de 
fined  a  man  to  be  "  a  two-legged  animal  with 
out  feathers:"8  giving  those  who  had  a  mind  to 
i  deride  him  a  pleasant  occasion  ;  for,  having 
pulled  a  capon  alive,  they  went  about  calling  it 
"  the  man  of  Plato." 

And  what  did  the  Epicureans  think  of,  out  of 
what  simplicity  did  they  first  imagine  that  their 
atoms  that  they  said  were  bodies 
having  some  weight,  and  a  natu-  The  atoms  of 
ral  motion  downwards,  had  made  ans,  what? 
the  world  :  till  they  were  put  in 
mind,  by  their  adversaries,  that,  according  to 
this  description,  it  was  impossible  they  should 
i  unite  and  join  to  one  another,  their  fall  being 
so  direct  and  perpendicular,  and  making  so 
i  many  parallel  lines  throughout?  Wherefore 
there  was  a  necessity  that  they  should  since  add 
a  fortuitous  and  sideways  motion,  and  that  they 
should  moreover  accoutre  their  atoms  with 
hooked  tails,  by  which  they  might  unite  and 
cling  to  one  another.  And  even  then  do  not 
those  that  attack  them  upon  this  second  consi 
deration  put  them  hardly  to  it  ?  "  If  the  atoms 
have  by  chance  formed  so  many  sorts  of  figures, 
why  did  it  never  fall  out  that  they  made  a 
house  or  a  shoe  ?  Why  at  the  same  rate  should 
we  not  believe  that  an  infinite  number  of  Greek 
letters,  strewed  all  over  a  certain  place,  might 
fall  into  the  contexture  of  the  Iliad  ?"9 — 
i  "  Whatever  is  capable  of  reason,"  says  Zeno,10 
j  "  is  better  than  that  which  is  not  capable  :  there 
J  is  nothing  better  than  the  wrorld  :  the  world  is 
j  therefore  capable  of  reason.""  Cotta,  by  this 
way  of  argumentation,  makes  the  world  a  ma 
thematician  ;  and  'tis  also  made  a  musician  and 
an  organist  bv  this  other  argumentation  of  Zeno : 
"  The  whole  is  more  than  a  part ;  we  are  capa 
ble  of  wisdom,  and  are  part  of  the  world  : 
therefore  the  world  is  wise."  There  are  infi 
nite  like  examples,  not  only  of  arguments  that 
are  false  in  themselves,  but  silly  ones,  that  do 
not  hold  in  themselves,  and  that  accuse  their 
authors  not  so  much  of  ignorance  as  impru 
dence,  in  the  reproaches  the  philosophers  dash 
one  another  in  the  teeth  withal,  upon  their  dis 
sensions  in  their  sects  and  opinions. 

Whoever  should  bundle  up  a  lusty  faggot  of 
the  fooleries  of  human  wisdom  would  produce 
wonders.  I  willingly  muster  up  these  few  for 
a  pattern,  by  a  certain  meaning  not  less  profita 
ble  to  consider  than  the  most  sound  and  mode 
rate  instructions.  Let  us  judge  by  these  what 
opinion  we  are  to  have  of  man,  of  his  sense 
and  reason,  when,  in  these  great  persons  that 
have  raised  human  knowledge  so  high,  so 


1  Plutarch,  ut  supra. 

2  Genesis,  ix.  4.     Levit.  vii.  26. 

3  Plutarch,  ut  supra. 

4  Tusc  Quees    i.  28. 

5  Gal.  On  the  Opinions  of  Hippocrates  and  Plato. 

6  Seneca,  Epist.  5/. 


7  Life  of  Th  omens. 

H  Laertius,  in  vitd. 

9  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dear,  ii,  37. 
1(1  Id.  ib.  lii.  Q. 
11  Id.  ib.  iii.  0,  ii.  12. 
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Whether  the 
ancient  philo 
sophers  treated 
of  knowledge 
seriously. 


sinewy, 


and 


many  gross  mistakes  and  manifest  errors  are 
to  be  found. 

For  my  part,  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  they 
have  treated  of  knowledge  casually,  and  like  a 
toy,  with  both  hands  ;  and  have 
contended  about  reason  as  of  a 
vain  and  frivolous  instrument, 
setting  on  foot  all  sorts  of  fancies 
and  inventions,  sometimes  more 
sometimes  weaker.  This  same 
Plato,  who  defines  man  as  if  he  were  a  cock, 
says  elsewhere,1  after  Socrates,  "  That  he  does 
not,  in  truth,  know  what  man  is,  and  that  he  is 
a  member  of  the  world  the  hardest  to  under 
stand."  By  this  variety  and  instability  of 
opinions  they  tacitly  lead  us,  as  it  were  by  the 
hand,  to  this  resolution  of  their  irresolution. 
They  profess  not  always  to  deliver  their  opinions 
barefaced  and  apparent  to  us  ;  they  have  one 
while  disguised  them  in  the  fabulous  shadows  of 
poetry,  and  at  another  in  some  other  vizor  :  for 
our  imperfection  carries  this  also  along  with  it, 
that  crude  meat  is  not  always  proper  for  our 
stomachs  ;  wre  must  dry,  alter,  and  mix  it :  thev 
do  the  same  :  they  sometimes  conceal  their  real 
opinions  and  judgments,  and  falsity  them  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  public  use. 
They  will  not  make  an  open  profession  of  igno 
rance,  and  of  the  imbecility  of  human  reason, 
that  they  niay  not  fright  children  :  but  they 
sufficiently  discover  it  to  us  under  the  appear 
ance  of  a  troubled  and  inconstant  science. 

I  advised  a  person  in  Italy,  who  had  a  great 
mind  to  speak  Italian,  that  provided  he  only  had 
a  desire  to  make  himself  under- 
Philosophy full  stood,  without  being  ambitious  in 
!ndn«triSj.ty  any  other  «*pect  to  excel,  that  lie 
gance.  should  only  make  use  of  the  first 

word  that  came  to  the  tongue's 
end,  whether  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  or  Gas 
con,  and  that,  by  adding  the  Italian  termination, 
he  could  not  fail  of  hitting  upon  some  idiom  of 
the  country,  either  Tuscan,  Roman,  Venetian, 
Piedmontese,  or  Neapolitan,  and  so  fall  in  with 
some  one  of  those  many  forms.  I  say  the 
same  of  philosophy  ;  she  has  so  many  faces,  so 
much  variety,  and  has  said  so  many  things,  that 
all  our  dreams  and  ravines  are  there  to  be  found. 
Human  fancy  can  conceive  nothing  good  or  bad 
that  is  not  there  :  Nihiltam  absurde  did  potesf, 
quod  non  dicatur,  ab  all  quo  philosophorum? 
"  Nothing  can  be  said  so  absurd,  that  has  not 
been  said  before  by  some  of  the  philosophers." 
And  I  am  the  more  willing  to  expose  my  whim 
sies  to  the  public  ;  forasmuch  as,  though  they 
are  spun  out  of  myself,  and  without  any  pattern, 
I  know  they  will  be  found  related  to  some 
ancient  humour,  and  some  will  not  stick  to  say, 
u  See  whence  he  took  it!"  Mv  manners  are 


thesis  concern 
ing  the  human 
soul. 


natural,  I  have  not  called  in  the  assistance  of 
any  discipline  to  erect  them  ;  but,  weak  ay  they 
are,  when  it  came  into  my  head  to  lay  them 
open  to  the  world's  view,  and  that  to  expose 
them  to  the  light  in  a  little  more  decent  garb  I 
went  to  adorn  them  with  reasons  and  examples, 
it  was  a  wonder  to  myself  accidentally  to  find 
them  conformable  to  so  many  philosophical 
discourses  and  examples.  I  never  knew  what 
regimen  my  life  was  of  till  it  was  near  worn  out 
and  spent :  a  new  figure — an  unpremeditated 
and  accidental  philosopher. 

But  to  return  to  the  soul.3  Inasmuch  as 
Plato  has  placed  reason  in  the 
brain,  anger  in  tin,-  heart,  and  X^F™' 
concupiscence  in  the  liver  ;  'tis 
likely  that  it  was  rather  an  inter 
pretation  of  the  movements  of  the 
soul,  than  that  he  intended  a  division  and  sepa 
ration  of  it,  as  of  a  body,  into  several  members. 
And  the  most  likely  of  their  opinions  is  that  'tis 
always  a  soul,  that  by  its  faculty,  reasons, 
remembers,  comprehends,  judges,  desires,  and 
exercises  all  its  other  operations  by  divers  in 
struments  of  the  body  ;  as  the  pilot  guides  his 
ship  according  to  his  experience,  one  while 
straining  or  slacking  the  cordage,  one  while 
hoisting  the  main-yard,  or  removing  the  rudder, 
by  one  and  the  same  power  carrying  on  several 
j  effects  :  and  that  it  is  lodged  in  the  brain  ; 
which  appears  in  that  the  wounds  and  accidents 
that  touch  that  part  do  immediately  offend  the 
faculties  of  the  soul ;  and  'tis  not  incongruous 
that  it  should  thence  diffuse  itself  through  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  ; 

Medium  non  deserit  unquam 
Corli  Pluebus  iter  ;  radiis  tamen  omnia  lustrat.4 

"  Pha-bus  ne'er  deviates  from  the  zodiac's  way  ; 
Vet  all  things  doth  illustrate  with  his  ray." 

As  the  sun  sheds  from  heaven  its  light  and  in 
fluence,  and  fills  the  world  with  them  : 

Caetera  pars  aninue,  per  totum  dissita  corpus, 
Paret,  et  ad  numen  mentis  momenque  movetur.  5 

"  The  other  part  o'  th'  soul  diffus'd  all  o'er 
The  body,  does  obey  the  reason's  lore." 

Some  have  said  that  there  was  a  general 
soul,  as  it  were  a  great  body,  whence  all  the 
particular  souls  were  extracted,  and  thither 
again  return,  always  restoring  themselves  to 
that  universal  matter : 

Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 

Terrasque,  tractusque  maris,  coelumque  profundum  ; 
Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarum, 
Quemque  sibi  tenues  nascentem  arcessere  vitas: 
Scilicet  hue  reddi  deinde,  ac  resoluta  referri 
Omnia  ;  nee  morti  esse  locum  :6 


1  In  the  first  Ahnlritidps.  It  is  Socrates  who,  by  his  argu- 
nents,  reduces  Alcibiades  to  say  this. 

a  Cicero,  dc  Divinnt.  ii.  58. 

3  The  edition  of  1588  adds  here,  "  (for  I  have  selected  the 
oul  as  the  most  apt  for  instancing  our  weakne-s  and 
•unity)."  Ti.e  following  analysis  of  the  doctrine  ul  Piato 


hole, 


Omnia  ;  nee  morti  esse  locum  :° 

"  For  God  goes  forth,  and  spreads  throughout  the  w 
Heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  the  universal  soul  ; 
Each  at  its  birth,  from  him  all  beings  share, 
Both  man  and  brute,  the  breath  of  vital  air ; 


is  taken   from   the   second  part  of  the  Timceus.     See  also 
Laertius,  Life  of  Plato. 

1  Claudian,  De  Sexto  Consul.  Honorii.  411. 

5   Lucret.  iii.  144. 

G  Virgil,  Geurgic.  iv.  221. 
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To  him  return,  and,  loos'd  from  earthly  chain, 
Fly  whence  they  sprung,  and  rest  in  God  again, 
Spurn  at  the  grave,  and,  fearless  of  decay, 
Dwell  in  high  heaven,  and  star  th'  etherial  way." 

Others,  that  they  only  rejoined  and  re-united 
themselves  to  it;  others,  that  they  were  pro 
duced  from  the  divine  substance  ;  others,  by  the 
angels  of  fire  and  air ;  others,  that  they  were 
from  all  antiquity  ;  and  some  that  they  were 
created  at  the  very  point  of  time  the  bodies 
wanted  them ;  others  make  them  to  descend 
from  the  orb  of  the  moon,  and  return  thither ; 
the  generality  of  the  ancients  believed  that  they 
were  begotten  from  father  to  son,  after  a  like 
manner,  and  produced  with  all  other  natural 
things  ;  taking  their  argument  from  the  likeness 
of  children  to  their  fathers  ; 

Instillata  patris  virtus  tibi ; 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus,  et  bonis  ;' 

"  Thou  hast  thy  father's  virtues  with  his  blood  ; 

For  still  the  brave  spring  from  the  brave  and  good;" 

and  that  we  see  descend  from  fathers  to  their 
children  not  only  bodily  marks,  but  moreover 
a  resemblance  of  humours,  complexions,  and 
inclinations  of  the  soul : 

Denique  cur  acris  violentia  triste  leonum 
Seminium  sequitur  ?  dolus  vulpibus,  et  fuga  cervis 
A  patribus  datur,  et  patrius  pavor  incitat  artus  ? 

Si  non  certa  suo  quia  semine,  seminioque 
Vis  aniini  pariter  crescit  cum  corpore  toto.2 

"  For  why  should  rage  from  the  fierce  lion's  seed, 
Or  from  the  subtle  fox's  craft,  proceed  ; 
Or  why  the  tim'rous  and  flying  hart 
His  fear  and  trembling  to  his  race  impart ; 
But  that  a  certain  force  of  mind  does  grow, 
And  still  increases  as  the  bodies  do?" 

That  thereupon  the  divine  justice  is  grounded, 
punishing  in  the  children  the  faults  of  their 
lathers  ;  forasmuch  as  the  contagion  of  paternal 
vices  is  in  some  sort  imprinted  in  the  soul  of 
children,  and  that  the  ill  government  of  their 
will  extends  to  them  :3  moreover, 

T^T"i°"  of  tnat  if  souls  na(l  an>r  otller  de- 
rivation  than  a  natural  conse 
quence,  and  that  they  had  been 
some  other  thing  out  of  the  body, 
they  would  retain  some  memory 


the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  the 
souls  before 
their  union  to 
our  bodies 
confuted. 


faculties  that  are  proper  to  them  of  discoursing, 
reasoning,  and  remembering,  being  considered  : 

Si  in  corpus  nascentibus  insinuatur, 
Cur  super  anteactam  tetatem  meminisse  nequimus, 
Nee  vestigia  gestarum  rerum  ulla  tenemus  '.M 

"  For  at  our  birth  if  it  infused  be, 
Why  do  we  then  retain  no  memory 
Of  our  foregoing  life,  and  why  no  more 
Remember  anything  we  did  before  ?" 

for,  to  make  the  condition  of  our  souls  such 
as  we  would  have  it  to  be,  we  must  suppose 
them  all-knowing,  even  in  their  natural  sim 
plicity  and  purity  :  by  these  means  they  had 
been  such,  being  free  from  the  prison  of  the 


1  Horace,  Od.  iv.  4,  29. 

2  Lucret.  iii.  741. 

3  Plutarch,  Why  Divine  Justice, 


body,  as  well  before  they  entered  into  it,  as 
we  hope  they  shall  be  after  they  are  gone  out 
of  it :  and  from  this  knowledge  it  should  follow 
that  they  should  remember,  being  got  in  the 
body,  as  Plato  said,5  "  That  what  we  learn  is 
no  other  than  a  remembrance  of  what  we  knew 
before ;"  a  thing  which  every  one  by  expe 
rience  may  maintain  to  be  false.  Forasmuch, 
in  the  first  place,  as  that  we  do  not  justly 
remember  anything  but  what  we  have  been 
taught,  and  that  if  the  memory  did  purely  per 
form  its  office  it  would  at  least  suggest  to  us 
something  more  than  what  we  have  learned. 
Secondly,  that  which  she  knew  being  in  her 
purity,  was  a  true  knowledge,  knowing  things 
as  they  are  by  her  divine  intelligence  :  whereas 
here  we  make  her  receive  falsehood  and  vice 
when  we  instruct  her;  wherein  she  cannot 
employ  her  reminiscence,  that  image  and  con 
ception  having  never  been  planted  in  her.  To 
say  that  the  corporal  prison  does  in  such  sort 
suffocate  her  natural  faculties,  that  they  are 
there  utterly  extinct,  is  first  contrary  to  this 
other  belief  of  acknowledging  her  power  to  be 
so  great,  and  the  operations  of  it  that  men 
sensibly  perceive  in  this  life  so  admirable,  as 
to  have  thereby  concluded  that  divinity  and 
eternity  past,  and  the  immortality  to  come : 

Nam  si  tantopcre  est  animi  mutata  potestas, 
Omnis  ut  actarum  exciderit  retinentia  rerum, 
Non,  ut  opinor,  ca  ab  letho  jam  longior  errat.6 

"  For  if  the  mind  be  changed  to  that  degree 
As  of  past  things  to  lose  all  memory, 
So  great  a  change  as  that,  I  must  confess, 
Appears  to  me  than  death  but  little  less." 

Furthermore,  'tis  here  with  us,  and  not  else 
where,  that  the  force  and  effects  of  the  soul 
ought  to  be  considered  ;  all  the  rest  of  her 
perfections  are  vain  and  useless  to  her  ;  'tis  by 
her  present  condition  that  all  her  immortality 
is  to  be  rewarded  and  paid,  and  of  the  life  of 
man  only  that  she  is  to  render  an  account.  It 
had  been  injustice  to  have  stripped  her  of  her 
means  and  powers ;  to  have  disarmed  her  in 
order,  in  the  time  of  her  captivity  and  imprison 
ment  in  the  flesh,  of  her  weakness  and  infirmity 
in  the  time  wherein  she  was  forced  and  com 
pelled,  to  pass  an  infinite  and  perpetual  sentence 
and  condemnation,  and  to  insist  upon  the  con 
sideration  of  so  short  a  time,  pcradventure  but 
an  hour  or  two,  or  at  the  most  but  a  century, 
which  has  no  more  proportion  with  infinity 
than  an  instant ;  in  this  momentary  interval 
to  ordain  and  definitively  to  determine  of  her 
whole  being ;  it  were  an  unreasonable  dispro 
portion,  too,  to  assign  an  eternal  recompense  in 
consequence  of  so  short  a  life.  Plato,7  to  de 
fend  himself  from  this  inconvenience,  will  have 
future  payments  limited  to  the  term  of  a  hun 
dred  years,  relatively  to  human  duration  ;  and 
of  us  ourselves  there  are  enough  who  have 
given  them  temporal  limits.  By  this  they 


4  Lucret.  iii.  6~I. 

5  In  the  PhcKtlo. 

6  Lucret.  iii.  674. 
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That  the  soul 
is  bom,  and 

anTwelTwfth 
the  body. 

ceived  ; 


ed  that  the  generation  of  the 
soul  followed  the  common  con 
dition  of  human   things,  as  also  j 
her  life,   according    to    the    opi-  j 
nion  of  Epicurus  and  Democritus,  i 
which    has    been    the    most   re-  j 


iived  ;  in  consequence  of  these  fine   appear-  ' 
ances  that  they  saw  it  born,  and  that,  according 
as    the    body  grew  more   capable,  they  saw  it 
increase   in  vigour  as  the    other  did  ;   that  its  • 
feebleness  in  infancy  was  very  manifest,  and  in 
time  its  better  strength  and  maturity,  and  after 
that  its  declension  and  old  age,  and  at  last  its 
decrepitude : 

Gif*ni  pariter  cum  corpore,  et  una 
Crescere  sentimus,  pariterque  senescere  mentem.' 

"  Souls  with  the  bodies  to  be  born  we  may 

Discern,  with  them  t'  increase,  with  them  decay." 

They  perceived  it  to  be  capable  of  divers  pas 
sions,  and  agitated  with  divers  painful  motions, 
whence  it  fell  into  lassitude  and  uneasiness ; 
capable  of  alteration  and  change,  of  cheerful 
ness,  of  stupidity  and  languor,  and  subject  to 
diseases  and  injuries,  as  the  stomach  or  the 
foot; 

Mentem  sanari,  c<,ipus  ut  a?jrrum, 
Cernimus,  et  rlecti  medicina  posse  vidumus  ;- 

"  Sick  minds,  as  well  as  bodies,  we  do  see 
Jly  Med'cine's  virtue  oft  restored  to  be  ;" 

dazzled  and  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of 
wine,  justled  from  her  seat  by  the  vapours  of  a 
burning  fever,  laid  asleep  by  the  application  of 
some  medicaments,  and  roused  by  others, — 

Corpoream  naturam  animi  esse  necesse  est, 
Corporis  quoniam  telis  ictuque  laborat  ;3 

"  There  must  be  of  necessity,  we  find, 
A  nature  that's  corporeal  of  the  mind, 
Because  we  evidently  see  it  smarts 
And  wounded  is  with  shafts  the  body  darts  ;" 

they  saw  it  astonished  and  overthrown  in  all 
its  faculties  through  the  mere  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  and  in  that  condition  to  have  no  stability 
of  reason,  no  sufficiency,  no  virtue,  no  philo 
sophical  resolution,  no  resistance  that  could 
exempt  it  from  the  subjection  of  such  accidents; 
the  slaver  of  a  contemptible  cur  shed  upon  the 
hand  of  Socrates,  to  shake  all  his  wisdom  and 
all  his  great  and  regulated  imaginations,  and 
so  to  annihilate  them,  as  that  there  remained 
no  trace  of  his  former  knowledge, — • 

Vis. . . .  animali 

Conturbatur  ut. .  . .  divisa  seorsum 
Disjectatur,  eodem  illo  distracta  veneno  ;4 

"  The  power  of  the  soul's  disturbed  ;  and  when 
That  once  is  but  sequestred  from  her,  then 
By  the  same  poison  'tis  dispersed  abroad  ;" 

and  this  poison  to  find  no  more  resistance  in 
that  great  soul  than  in  an  infant  of  four  years 


(•Id :  a  poison  sufficient  to  make  all  philosophy, 
if  it  were  incarnate,  become  furious  and  mad  ; 
insomuch  that  Cato,  who  ever  disdained  death 
and  fortune,  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  a 
looking-glass,  or  of  water,  overwhelmed  with 
horror  and  affright  at  the  thought  of  falling, 
by  the  contagion  of  a  mad  dog,  into  the  disease 
called  by  physicians  hydrophobia  : 

Vis  morbi  distracta  per  artus 
Turbat  aprens  aniinam,  spumantes  wquore  salso 
Ventorum  ut  validis  fervescunt  viribus  und;e.5 

"  Throughout  the  limbs  diffused,  the  fierce  disease 
Disturbs  the  soul,  as  in  the  briny  seas, 
The  foaming  waves  to  swell  and  boil  we  see, 
Stirred  by  the  wind's  impetuosity." 

Xow,  as  to  this  particular,  philosophy  has  suf 
ficiently  armed  man  to  encounter  all  other 
accidents  either  with  patience,  or,  if  the  search 
of  that  costs  too  de;ir,  by  an  infallible  defeat, 
in  totally  depriving  himself  of  all  sentiment: 
but  these  are  expedients  that  are  only  of  use  to 
a  soul  being  itself,  and  in  its  full  power,  capable 
of  reason  and  deliberation  ;  but  not  at  all  proper 
for  this  inconvenience,  where,  in  a  philosopher, 
the  soul  becomes  the  soul  of  a  madman,  troubled, 
overturned,  and  lost:  which  many  occasions  may 
produce,  as  a  too  vehement  agitation  that  any 
violent  passion  of  the  soul  may  beget  in  itself; 
or  a  wound  in  a  certain  part  of  the  person,  or 
vapours  from  the  stomach,  any  of  which  may 
stupify  the  understanding  and  turn  the  brain. 

Morbis  in  corporis  avius  errat 
S;i'pe  animus  ;  dementi!  enitn,  deliraque  fatur  ; 
Intrrdmnqiie  pravi  k'tharuo  fertur  in  altum 
/Kternumque  soporem,  oculis  nutuque  cadenti  :6 

"  For  when  the  body's  sick,  and  ill  at  ease, 
The  mind  doth  often  share  in  the  disease  ; 
Wonders,  prows  wild,  and  raves,  and  sometimes  by 
A  heavy  and  a  stupid  letharpy, 
Is  overcome  and  cast  into  a  deep, 
A  most  profound  and  everlasting  sleep." 

The  philosophers,  methinks,  have  not  much 
touched  this  string,  no  more  than  another  of 
equal  importance  :  they  have  this  dilemma 
continually  in  their  mouths,  to  console  our 
mortal  condition  :  "  The  soul  is  either  mortal 
or  immortal ;  if  mortal,  it  will  suffer  no  pain  ; 
if  immortal,  it  will  change  for  the  better."- 
T hey  never  touch  the  other  branch,  u  What  if 
she  change  for  the  worse  ?"  and  leave  to  the 
poets  the  menaces  of  future  torments.  But 
thereby  they  make  themselves  a  good  game. 
These  are  two  omissions  that  I  often  meet  with 
in  their  discourses.  I  return  to  the  first. 

This  soul  loses  the  use  of  the  sovereign  stoical 
good,  so  constant  and  so  firm.  Our  fine  human 
wisdom  must  here  yield,  and  give  up  her  arms. 
As  to  the  rest,  they  also  considered,  by  the 
vanity  of  human  reason,  that  the  mixture  and 
association  of  two  so  contrary  things  as  the 
mortal  and  the  immortal,  was  unimaginable  : 


'•    Lucret.  iii.  446. 

2  Id.  ib.  446. 

3  Id.  ib.  509 


4  Lucret.  iii.  l/( 
'  Id.  ib.  498. 
6  Id.  ib.  491. 
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Quippe  etenira  mortale  teterno  jungere,  et  una 

Consentire  putare,  et  fungi  mutua  posse, 

Desipere  est.     Quid  enim  diversius  esse  putandum  est,       | 

Aut  magis  inter  se  disjunctum  discrepitansque, 

Quam,  mortale  quod  est,  immortali  atque  perenni 

Junctuin,  in  concilio,  saavas  tolerare  procellass  ?' 

*'  The  mortal  and  th'  eternal,  then,  to  blend, 
And  think  they  can  pursue  one  common  end, 
Is  madness  :  for  what  things  more  diff' rent  are, 
Distinct  in  nature,  and  disposed  to  jar  ? 
How  can  it  then  be  thought  that  these  should  bear, 
When  thus  conjoined,  of  harms  an  equal  share  ? 

Moreover,  they  perceived  the  soul  tending  to 
wards  death,  as  well  as  the  body  : 

Simul  sevo  fessa  fatiscit  :2 
"  Fatigued  together  with  the  weight  of  years  :" 

which,  according  to  Zeno,  the  image  of  sleep 
does  sufficiently  demonstrate  to  us;  tor  he  looks 
upon  it  u  as  a  fainting  and  fall  of  the  soul,  as 
well  as  of  the  body  :"  ContraJd  animum,  et 
quasi  labi  putet  atque  decldere : 3  and,  what 
they  perceived  in  some,  that  the  soul  maintained 
its  force  and  vigour  to  the  last  gasp  of  life,  they 
attributed  to  the  variety  of  diseases,  as  it  is  ob 
servable  in  men  at  the  last  extremity,  that  some 
retain  one  sense,  and  some  another  ;  one  the 
hearing,  and  another  the  smell,  without  any 
manner  of  defect  or  alteration  ;  and  that  there 
is  not  so  universal  a  deprivation  that  some  parts 
do  not  remain  vigorous  and  entire  : 

Non  alio  pacto,  quam  si,  pes  cum  dolet  segri, 
In  nullo  caput  interea  sit  forte  dolore.4 

"  So,  often  of  the  gout  a  man  complains, 

Whose  head  is,  at  the  same  time,  free  from  pains." 

The  sight  of  our  judgment  is,  to  truth,  the 
same  that  the  owl's  eyes  are  to  the  splendour  of 
the  sun,  says  Aristotle.5  By  what  can  we  bet 
ter  convince  him,  than  by  so  gross  blindness  in 
so  apparent  a  light?  For  the  contrary  opinion 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which,  Cicero 
says,  was  first  introduced,  according  to  the  tes 
timony  of  books  at  least,  by  Pherecides  Syrius,6 
in  the  time  of  King  Tullus  (though  some  attri 
bute  it  to  Thales,  and  others  to  others),  'tis  the 
part  of  human  science  that  is  treated  of  with 
the  greatest  doubt  and  reservation.  The  most 
positive  dogmatists  are  fain,  in  this  point  prin 
cipally,  to  fly  to  the  refuge  of  the  Academy. 
No  one  doubts  what  Aristotle  has  established 
upon  this  subject,  no  more  than  all  the  ancients 
in  general,  who  handle  it  with  a  wavering  be 
lief:  Item  gratissimam  promittentium  magis 
quam.  probantium  f  "  A  thing  more  acceptable 
in  the  prornisers  than  the  provers."  He  conceals 
himself  in  clouds  of  words  of  difficult,  unintelli 
gible  sense,  and  has  left  to  those  of  his  sect  as 
great  a  dispute  about  his  judgment  as  about 
the  matter  itself. 

Two  things  rendered  this  opinion  plausible  to 

Lucret.  iii.  801. 

Id.  ib.  459. 

Cicero,  de  Divinat.  ii.  58. 

Lucret.  iii.  111. 

Metaphys.  ii.  1. 


them ;  one,    that,   without  the   immortality  of 
souls,    there    would    be    nothing 
whereon  to  ground  the  vain  hopes     The  foundation 
of  glory,  which  is  a  consideration     °f  ^  sou"1"11 
of  wonderful  repute  in  the  world ;     immortality, 
the  other,  that  it  is  a  very  profit 
able  impression,  as  Plato  says,8  that  vices,  when 
they  escape  the   discovery  and  cognizance  of 
human  justice,  are  still  within  the  reach  of  the 
divine,  which  will  pursue   them  even  after  the 
death  of  the  guilty.     Man  is  excessively  soli 
citous  to  prolong  his  being,  and  has  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  provided  for  it  :  there  are  monu 
ments  for  the  conservation  of  the  body,  and 
glory  to  preserve  the  name.     He  has  employed 
all   his  wit  and    opinion   to  the  rebuilding  of 
himself,  impatient  of  his  fortune,  and  to   prop 
himself  by  his  inventions.   The  soul,  by  reason  of 
its  anxiety  and  impotence,  being  unable  to  stand 
by  itself,  wanders  up  and  down  to  seek  out 
consolations,  hopes,  and  foundations,  and  alien 
circumstances,  to  which  she  adheres  and  fixes  ; 
and  how  light  or  fantastic  soever  invention  de 
livers   them  to  her,  relies  more  willingly,  and 
with  greater  assurance,  upon  them   than  upon 
herself.     But  'tis  wonderful  to  observe  how  the 
most  constant  and  obs  innate  maintainers  of  this 
just  and  clear  persuasion  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  fall   short,  and  how  weak  their  argu 
ments  are,  when  they  go  about  to  prove  it  by 
human  reason :   Somnia  sunt  non  docentis,  sed 
optantls  :  "  They  are  dreams  not  of  the  teacher, 
but  wisher,"  sa"ys  one  of  the  ancients.9     By 
which   testimony  man  may  know  that  he  owes 
the  truth  he  himself  finds  out  to  fortune  and 
accident ;  since  that  even  then,  when  it  is  fallen 
into  his  hand,  he  has  not  wherewith   to  hold 
and  maintain  it,  and  that  his  reason  has  not 
force  to  make  use  of  it.     All  things  produced 
by   our    own    meditation    and    understanding, 
whether  true  or  false,  are  subject  to  incertitude 
and  controversy.     'Twas  for  the  chastisement 
of  our  pride,   and    for  the  instruction  of  our 
miserable  condition   and  incapacity,   that  God 
wrought  the  perplexity  and  confusion  of  the 
tower  of  Babel.    Whatever  we  undertake  with-  | 
out  his  assistance,  whatever  we  see  without  the  ji 
lamp  of  his  grace,  is  but  vanity  and  folly.     We 
corrupt  the  very  essence  of  truth,  which  is  uni 
form  and   constant,   by    our   weakness,    when   ! 
fortune   puts   it   into    our    possession.      What  j 
course  soever  man  takes  of  himself,  God  still 
permits  it  to  come  to  the  same  confusion,  the 
image  whereof  he  so  lively  represents  to  us  in 
the  just   chastisement   wherewith   he   crushed 
Nimrod's  presumption,  and  frustrated  the  vain 
attempt  of  his  proud  structure ;  Perdam  sapien- 
tiam  sapientium,   et  prudentiam  prudentium   I 
reprobabo.10  "  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the    ; 
wise,  and  will  bring  to  nothing  the  understand-    : 

6  Of  Syr os.     Cicero,  Tusc.  Qutses.  i.  16.  from  whose  text  it 
would  appear  that  we  should  rather  read  King  Tullius, 
<   Seneca,  Epist.  102. 

8  Laws,  x.  13. 

9  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  38. 

10  St.  Paul,  1  Corinthians,  i.  19. 
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It.  is  by  revela 
tion  \\<:  arc 
ii»iirc.l    of  tlie 
soul's  immor 
tality. 


!  iiii>-  of  the  prudent."  The  diversity  of  idioms  \ 
;j  and  tongues,  with  which  he  disturbed  this  work, 
what  are  they  other  than  this  infinite  and  per 
petual  alteration  and  discordance  of  opinions 
and  reasons,  which  accompany  and  confound 
the  vain  building  of  human  wisdom,  and  to 
verv  u'ood  effect  too  :  for  what  would  hold  us, 
if  we  had  but  the  least,  grain  of  knowledge.' 
This  saint,  has  very  much  obliged  me  :  //ASY/ 
re/vY,7//x  occnltatio  ant  Innnllltdtis  excrcltdtio 
<"-•/,  unt  cldtionis  dttritio}  "  Tin-  very  conceal 
ment  of  the  truth  is  cither  an  exercise  of  humi 
lity  or  a  quelling  of  presumption."  To  what  a 
pitch  of  presumption  and  insolence  do  we  raise  ; 
our  blindness  and  folly  ! 

But  to   return   to  my  subject.      It  was  truly 
vt  ry  u'ood  reason   that  we  should 
be  beholden  to  (Jod  only,  and  to 
the   favour  of    his   grace,  for   the 
truth    of    so  noble    a    belief,  since 
from    his  sole   bounty   \\  e  receive, 
the   fruit  of  immortality,  which   consists  in  the 
enjoyment  of  eternal  beatitude.      Let    us   inge 
nuously  confess    that  (Jod    alone   has  dictated  it 
to  us,  and  faith  ;  tor  'tis  no  le.-son  of  nature  and 
our    own    reason.      And    whoever    will    enquire 
into  his  own  heiiiu'  and  power,  both  W4fhin  and 
without,  without  this  divine  privilege  ;  whoever 
shall    consider    man    impartially,    and    without 
flattery,  \vill   see    in   him    no  efficacy  or  faculty 
that  relishes  of  any  tiling  but   death  and  earth. 
The   more  we  u'ive  and  confe-s   io  owe  and  ren 
der  to  (Jod,  we  do  it  with   the   L>'reater  Christ 
ianity.      That  which  this  Stoic  philosopher  -ays 
IK;    holds    from    the    fortuitous    consent    of    the 

iiopular  voice  ;  had  it  not  been  bettt  r  that  he 
lad  held  it,  from  (Jod  .'  ('inn  </c  u  iiiiiioruiit 
(eternitdte  diiseriinus,  nun  levc  momentum  u/mil 
no*  hulxt  conxt'iisiis  hum  i  u  it  111  ant  timcntiiim 
inferoS)  ant  cole nt him.  I 'lor  hue  purlieu  />/  r~ 
siinsione."  "  When  we  discourse  of  the  immor 
tality  of  souls,  the  consent  of  men  that  either 
fear  or  adore  the  infernal  powers,  is  of  no 
small  advantage.  I  make  use  of  this  public 
persuasion." 

Now  the  weakness  of  human  arguments  upon 
this    subject    is   particularly    manifested   by  the 
fabulous  circumstances  they  have 
tutes  thTsoul's      snperadded  a-  consequences  of  this 
immortality,         opinion,  to  find  out  of  what  con 
dition    this    immortality    of   ours 
was.      Let    us    omit    the    Stoics, 
(usni'diii    nou/.-t    largiuntur  tait- 
qiitnn  cornicibus  ;   din  inunturo*  din  nt  <i  i/imos  • 
se»i])cr,  nerjdiit?     "They  u'ive  us  a  IOULC  life,  as 
also  they  do   to  crows  ;    they  say  our  soul  shall 
continue  long,  but  that  it,  shall  continue  always 
they  deny,'7)  who  give  to  souls  a  life  after  this, 
but   finite.     The    most    universal   and   received 


fancy,  and  that  continues  down  to  our  times  in 
various  places,4  is  that  of  which  they  make 
Pythagoras  the  author;  not  that  he  was  the 
original  inventor,  but  because  it  received  a  great 
deal  of  weight,  and  repute;  by  the  authority  of 
his  approbation  :  "  That  souls,  at  their  depar 
ture  out  of  us,  did  nothing  but  shift  from  one 
body  to  another,  'from  a  lion  to  a  horse,  from  a 
hor.-e  to  a  kin'jf.  continually  travelling  at  this 
rale  from  habitation  to  habitation;''  and  he 
himself  said  that  he  remembered  IK;  had  been 
•Kthaliiles,'"'  since  that  Euphorbus,  afterwards 
I  lermotimus,  and,  finally,  from  Pyrrhus  was 
ai:'ora- ;  having  a  memory  of 
iindred  and  six  years.  And 
that  these,  very  souls  some- 
to  heaven,  and  come  down 

,s  a  1  r.r'.iiMi  hinc  ir<-  putandum  cst 

:s  iii:.>'Ti->  tam  o:ra  ruimlo'.'1' 


limb. 


uccorilint;  t 
several  phil 
phers. 


ild  happen   after 


li  :s  rott 

u,;ence  iloi-.s  such  fondness  come?" 

eternally  to  u'o  and  come 
worse  estate.  The  opinion 
s  that,  after  four  hundred 
ut ion,  they  should  be  re- 
•st  bodies  :  ( 'hrysippuss  held 
a  certain  space  of 
Plato.-'  who  pro- 
iclief  from  J>indar 
and  the  ancient  poet-,  that  we  are  to  undergo 
infinite  \icis-itudi-sof  mutation,  for  which  the 
soul  i-  prepared,  having  neither  punishment  nor 
reward  in  the  other  world  but  what  is  temporal, 
as  it-  life  here  is  but  temporal,  '•(includes  that 
it  has  a  singular  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
heaven,  of  hell,  of  the  \\  orld,  through  all  which 
it  has  passed,  re-passed,  and  made  stav  in  several 
voyages;  lit  matters  for  her  memory.  ()bser\e 
her  progress  elsewhere:'1"  "The  soul  that  has 
lived  well  is  re-united  to  the  stars  to  which  it  is 
assigned  ;  that  which  has  lived  ill  removes  into 
a  woman,  and,  if  it  do  not  there  reform,  is  again 
removed  into  a  beast  of  condition  suitable  to  its 
vicious  manners,  and  shall  see  no  end  of  its 
punishments  till  it  be  returned  to  its  natural 
constitution,  and  that  it  has.  by  the  force  of 
reason,  purged  itself  from  those  gross,  stupid, 
and  elementary  qualities  it  was  polluted  with." 
But  I  will  not  omit  the  objection  the  Epicureans 
make  against  this  transmigration  from  one  body 
to  another;  'tis  a  pleasant  one  ;  they  ask  what 
expedient  would  be  found  out  if  the  number  of 
the  dying  should  chance  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  those  who  are  coming1  into  the  world.  For 


1  St.  August,  de  Ch-it.  Dei,  xi.  '22. 

2  Seneca,  K pint.  11J. 

3  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quas.  i.  31. 

4  In  Persia,  Hindostan,  and  elsewhere. 
r'   Laertius,  in  ritd. 

6  JEnrid,  vi.  719. 


"  As    that   of  some    "  casters  of   nativities,"    genethliuc.i 
iiidiun.    The  passage  is  in  St.  August,  de  Civit.  Dei,  xxii.  28. 
b  Lactantius,  Div.  Inst.  vii.  23. 
''  In  the  Mcnon. 
10   In  the  Tiineeus. 
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the  souls,  turned  out  of  their  old  habitation, 
•would  scuffle  and  crowd  which  should  first  get 
possession  of  their  new  lodging  ;  and  they  fur 
ther  demand  how  they  shall  pass  away  their 
time,  whilst  waiting  till  new  quarters  are 
made  ready  for  them  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  if 
more  animals  should  be  born  than  die,  the  body, 
thev  say,  would  be  but  in  an  ill  condition  whilst 
waiting  for  a  soul  to  be  infused  into  it ;  and  it 
would  i'all  out  that  some  bodies  would  die  before 
they  had  been  alive. 

Denique  connuhia  ad  veneris,  partusque  fcrarum 
Ksse  animas  pnesto,  cleridiculum  esse  videtur  ; 
Et  spect;»re  immortales  mortalia  membra 
Innumero  nuniero,  certareque  pra.-properanter 
Inter  se,  quie  prinia  potissimaque  insinueter.1 

"  Absurd  to  think  that  whilst  wild  beasts  beget, 
Or  bear  their  young,  a  thousand  souls  do  wait, 
Expect  the  falling  body,  fight  and  strive 
Which  first  shall  enter'in  and  make  it  live." 

Others  have  arrested  the  soul  in  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  with  it  to  animate  serpents,  worms, 
and  other  beasts,  which  are  said  to  be  bred  out 
of  the  corruption  of  our  members,  and  even  out 
of  our  ashes  ;  others  divide  them  into  two  parts, 
the  one  mortal,  the  other  immortal  ;  others 
make  it  corporeal,  and  nevertheless  immortal. 
Some  make  it  immortal,  without  sense  or  know 
ledge.  There  are  others,  even  among  ourselves, 
who  have  believed  that  devils  were  made  of  the 
souls  of  the  damned  ;  as  Plutarch  thinks  that 
gods  were  made  of  those  that  were  saved  ;  for 
there  are  few  things  which  that  author  is  so 
positive  in  as  he  is  in  this  ;  maintaining  else 
where  a  doubtful  and  ambiguous  way  of  expres 
sion.  "  We  are  told,"  says  he,  "  and  stedlastly 
should  believe,  that  the  souls  of  virtuous  men, 
both  according  to  nature  and  the  divine  justice, 
become  saints,  and  from  saints  demi-gods,  and 
from  demi-gods,  after  they  are  perfectly,  as  in 
sacrifices  of  purgation,  cleansed  and  purified, 
being  delivered  from  all  passibility  and  all  mor 
tality,  they  become,  not  by  any  civil  decree,  but 
in  real  truth,  and  according  to  all  probability  of 
reason,  entire  and  perfect  gods,  in  receiving  a 
most  happy  and  glorious  end."  But  who  de 
sires  to  see  him — him,  who  is  yet  the  most  sober 
and  moderate  of  the  whole  gang  of  philosophers, 
lay  about  him  with  greater  boldness,  and  relate 
his  miracles  upon  this  subject,  I  refer  him  to  his 
treatise  of  the  Moon,  and  of  the  Daemon  of 
Socrates,  where  he  may,  as  evidently  as  in  any 
other  place  whatever,  satisfy  himself2  that  the 
mysteries  of  philosophy  have  many  strange 
things  in  common  with  those  of  poetry ;  human 
understanding  losing  itself  in  attempting  to 
sound  and  search  all  things  to  the  bottom  ;  even 
as  we,  tired  and  worn  out  with  a  long  course  of 
life,  return  to  infancy  and  dotage.  See  here  the 
fine  and  certain  instructions  which  we  extract 
from  human  knowledge  concerning  the  soul. 
Neither  is  there  less  temerity  in  what  they 


teach  us  touching  our  corporal  parts.     Let  us 
choose  out  one  or  two  examples  ;  for  otherwise 
we  should  lose  ourselves  in  this  vast  and  trou 
bled  ocean  of  medical  errors.     Let  us  first  know 
whether,  at  least,  they  agree  about 
the  matter  whereof  men  produce     Opinions  as  to 
one  another;   for  as  to  their  first     ptducefthe^ 
production  it  is  no  wonder  if,  in     human  body. 
a  thing  so  high  and  so  long  since 
past,  human  understanding  finds  itself  puzzled 
and  perplexed.  Archelaus,  the  physician,  whose 
disciple  and  favourite  Socrates  was,  according 
to  Aristoxenus,  said3  that  both  men  and  beasts 
were  made  of  a  lacteous  slime,  expressed  by  the 
heat  of  the  earth  ;   Pythagoras  says4  that  our 
seed  is  the  foam   or  cream  of  our  better  blood  ; 
Plato,  that  it  is  the  distillation  of  the  marrow  of 
the  back-bone  ;  raising  his  argument  from  this, 
that  that  part  is  first  sensible  of  being  weary  of 
the  work  ;  Alcmeon,  that  it  is  part  of  the  sub 
stance  of  the  brain,  and  that  it  is  so,  says  he,  is 
proved  by  the  weakness  of  the  eyes  in  those  who 
are   immoderate  in   that  exercise  ;   Democritus, 
that  it  is  a  substance  extracted  from  the  whole 
mass    of    the     body  ;     Epicurus,     an    extract 
from  soul  and   body  ;   Aristotle,  an    excrement 
drawn  from   the   aliment  of  the  blood,  the  last 
which    is  diffused   over  our  members ;  others, 
that  it  is  a  blood  concocted  and  digested  by  the 
|  heat  of  the  genitals,  which  they  judge,  by  reason 
\  that  in  exce-sive  endeavours  a  man  voids  pure 
blood  |    wherein  there  seems  to  be  more  likeli 
hood,  could  a  man  extract  any  appearance  from 
so  infinite  a  confusion.    Now,  to  bring  this  seed 
to  do  its  work,  how  many  contrary  opinions  do 
they  set  on   foot?     Aristotle0   and   Democritus 
are  of  opinion  that  women  have  no  sperm,  and 
that  'tis  nothing  but  a  sweat   that   they  distil 
in   the  heat  of  pleasure  and  motion,  and  that 
contributes  nothing  at  all  to  generation.   Galen, 
on  the  contrary,  and  his  followers,  believe  that 
without  the  concurrence  of  seeds  there  can  be 
no   generation.      Here   are   the  physicians,  the 
philosophers,  the   lawyers,   and    divines,  by  the 
ears   with    our   wives    about  the     Time  of  wo- 
dispute,  "  For  what  term  women     men's  preg- 
carry  their  fruit  ?"  and  I,  for  my     ^.v  undeter- 
part,  by  the   example  of  myself, 
stick  with  those  that  maintain  a  woman  goes 
eleven   months  with  child.     The  world  is  built 
upon  this  experience  ;  there  is  no  so  common 
place  a  woman  that  cannot  give  her  judgment 
in  all  these  controversies  ;  and  yet  we  cannot 
agree. 

Here  is  enough  to  verify  that  man  is  no 
better  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  himself, 
in  his  corporal  than  in  his  spiritual  part.  We 
have  proposed  himself  to  himself,  and  his  reason 
to  his  reason,  to  see  what  she  could  say.  I 
think  I  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  how 
little  she  understands  herself  in  herself;  and 


1  Lucret.  iii.  777- 

2  Life  of  Romulus,  c.  14. 

3  Laertius,  in  vita. 


4  Plutarch,   On  the  Op.  of  the  Philos.,  whence  the  follow 
ing  examples  are  also  (alien. 

5  Plutarch,   lit  supra,  adds    Zeno   to  Aristotle,  and   says 
expressly  that  Democritus,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  females 
shed  their  seed. 
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who  understands  not  himself  in  himself,  in 
what  can  he  ?  Quasi  vero  nieusuratn  nll'tu* 
rei  possit  agerc,  qiu  sui  ?iesciat.1  "  As  if  he 
could  understand  the  measure  of  any  other 
thing,  that  knows  not  his  own."  In  earnest, 
Protagoras-  told  us  a  pretty  Ham  in  making 
man  the  measure  of  all  things,  that  never  knew 
so  much  as  his  own  ;  and  if  it  be  not  he,  his 
dignity  will  not  permit  that  any  other  creature 
should  have  this  advantage  ;  now  he  being  so 
contrary  in  himself,  and  one  judgment  so  in 
cessantly  subverting  another,  this  favourable 
proposition  was  but  a  mockery,  which  induced 
us  necessarily  to  conclude  the  nullity  of  the 
compass  and  the  compasser.  "When  Thalev' 
reputes  the  knowledge  of  man  -scry  difficult  for 
man  to  comprehend,  heat  the  same  time  uive- 
him  to  understand  that  all  other  knowledge  is 
impossible. 

You,1  for  whom  1  have  taken  the  pains,  con 
trary  to  my  custom,  to  write  so  long  a  dis 
course,  will  not  refuse  to  support  your  Sebond 
by  the  ordinary  forms  of  arguing,  wherewith 
you  are  every  day  instructed,  and  in  this  will 
exercise  both  your  wit  and  learning  :  tor  this 
last  fencing  trick  is  never  to  be  made  u-e  of 
but  as  an  extreme  remedy:  'tis  a  desperate 
thrust,  wherein  you  are  to  quit  your  own  amis 
to  make  your  adversary  abandon  hi.-  ;  and  a 
secret  sleight,  which  must  be  MTV  rarely,  and 
then  very  n  servedly,  put  in  practice.  Tis 
great  temerity  to  lose  yourself'  that  you  may 
destroy  another;  you  must  not  (lit;  to  be  re 
venged,  as  (iobrias  did;  for.  being  clo-ely 
grappled  in  combat  with  a  lord  of'  Persia. 
Darius  coming  in  sword  in  hand,  and  fearing 
to  strike  least  he  should  kill  (iobrias,  he  called 
out  to  him  boldly  to  fall  on,  though  he  should 
run  them  both  through  at  once.'"1  1  have  known 
desperate  weapons,  and  conditions  of  single 
combat,  and  wherein  he  that  offered  them  put 
himself  and  his  adversary  upon  terms  of  in 
evitable  death  to  them  both,  censured  for  unjust. 
The  Portuguese,  in  the  Indian  Sea,  took  cer 
tain  Turks  prisoners,  who,  impatient  of  their 
captivity,  resolved,  and  it  succeeded,  by  striking 
the  nails  of  the  ship  one  against  another,  and 
making  a  spark  to  fall  into  the  barrel-  of 
powder  that  were  set  in  the  place  where  they 
were  guarded,  to  blow  up  and  reduce  them 
selves,  their  masters,  and  the  vessel  to  ashes. 
"We  here  touch  the  out-plate  and  utmost  limits 
of  sciences,  wherein  the  extremity  is  vicious, 
as  in  virtue.  Keep  yourselves  in  the  common 
road  ;  it  is  not  e'ood  to  be  so  subtle  and  cunning. 
Renumber  the  Tuscan  proverb  : 

Chi  troppo  s'assottiglia,  si  scavezza.6 
"  V.'ho  makes  himself  too  wise,  becomes  a  fool." 

I  advise  you  that,  in  all  your  opinions  and  dis- 


1  Pliny,  Ar«f.  Hist.  ii.  1. 

2  Sextus  Empiric.  Adv.  Math. 

3  Laertius,  in  vita. 

4  The  author,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  u  addresMnj 
Margaret  de  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre. 


courses,  as  well  as  in  your  manners  and  all 
other  things,  you  keep  yourself  moderate  and 
temperate,  and  avoid  novelty  ;  I  am  an  enemy 
to  all  extravagant  ways.  You,  who  by  the 
authority  of  your  grandeur,  and  yet  more  by 
the  advantages  which  those  qualities  give  you 
that  are  more  your  own,  may  with  the  twinkle 
of  an  eye  command  whom  you  please,  ought  to 
have  given  this  charge  to  some  one  who  made 
profession  of  letters,  who  might  after  a  better 
manner  have  proved  and  illustrated  these  things 
to  you.  But  here  is  as  much  as  you  will  stand 
in  need  of. 

Epicurus  said  of  the  laws,7  u  That  the  worst 
were  so  necessary  for  us  that 
without  them  men  would  devour  The  necessity 
oneauother."  And  Plato"  JifKrms,  %£%%£? 
"  That  without  laws  we  should 
live  like  bea-N."  i)ur  wit  is  a  wandering, 
dangerous,  and  temerarious  utensil  ;  it  is  hard 
to  couple  any  order  or  measure  to  it;  in  those 
of  our  own  time,  who  are  endued  with  any 
rare  excellence  above  others,  or  any  extraor 
dinary  \ivacity  of  understanding,  we  see  them 
alnio-t  all  lash  out  into  licentiousness  of  opinions 
and  manners  ;  and  'tis  almost  a  miracle  to  find 
one  temperate  and  sociable.  'Tis  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  limit  human  wit  within  the 
strictest  limits  imaginable  ;  in  study,  as  in  all 
the  rest,  we  onu'lit  to  have  it-  steps  and  advances 
numbered  and  fixed,  and  that  the  limits  of  its 
inquisition  be  bounded  by  art.  It  is  curbed  and 
fettered  by  religions,  laws,  customs,  sciences, 
precepts,  mortal  and  immortal  penalties.  And 
yet  w  u  see  that  it  escapes  from  all  these  bunds 
by  its  volubility  and  dissolution  ;  'tis  a  vain 
body  which  has  nothing  to  lay  hold  on  or  to 
sei/.e  :  a  various  and  ditlbrm  body,  incapable  of 
being  either  bound  or  held.  In  earnest,  there 
are  few  souls  so  regular,  linn,  and  well  de 
scended,  as  are  to  be  trusted  with  their  own 
conduct,  and  that  can  with  moderation,  and 
without  temerity,  sail  in  the  liberty  of  their 
own  judgments,  beyond  the  common  and  re 
ceived  opinions  ;  'tis  more  expedient  to  put 
them  under  pupilage.  Wit  is  a  dangerous 
weapon,  even  to  the  possessor,  if  he  knows  not 
how  to  use  it  di-civetly  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
beast  to  whom  a  head-board  is  more  justly  to 
be  given,  to  keep  his  looks  down  and  before 
his  feet,  and  to  hinder  him  from  wandering 
here  and  there  out  of  the  tracks  which  custom 
and  the  laws  have  laid  before  him.  And  there 
fore  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  keep  yourself  in 
the  beaten  path,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  than  to 
fly  out  at  a  venture  with  this  unbridled  liberty. 
But  if  any  of  these  new  doctors  will  pretend  to 
be  ingenious  in  your  presence,  at  the  expense 
both  of  your  soul  and  his  own,  to  avoid  this 
dangerous  plague,  which  is  every  day  laid  in 


'•>  Herod,  iii.  78. 

6  Petrarch,  canz.  xi.  v.  4fc 

'  Plutarch,  Against  Culof 

b  Laws,  ix. 
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your  way  to  infect  you,  this  preservative,  in 
the  extremest  necessity,  will  prevent  the  danger 
and  hinder  the  contagion  of  tins  poison  from 
offending  either  you  or  your  company. 

The  liberty,  then,  and  frolic  forwardness  of 
these  ancient  wits  produced  in  philosophy  and 
human  sciences  several  sects  of  different  opi 
nions,  every  one  undertaking  to  judge  and 
make  choice  of  what  he  would  stick  to  and 
maintain.  But  now  that  men  go  all  one  way, 
Qui  certis  quilwsdam  destinatinque  sentcntlis 
addictl  et  consecratl  simt,  nt.  etiaw,  (jiice  iwn 
probant,  cof/antur  dcfcndcrc,1  ((  Who  are  so 
tied  and  obliged  to  certain  opinions  that  they 
are  bound  to  defend  even  those  they  do  not 
approve,'"  and  that  \ve  receive  the  arts  by  civil 
authority  and  decree,  so  that  the  schools  have 
but  one  pattern,  and  a  like  circumscribed  in 
stitution  and  discipline,  we  no  more  take  notice 
what  the  coin  weighs,  and  is  really  worth,  but 
every  one  receives  it  according  to  the  estimate 
that  common  approbation  and  use  puts  upon  it ; 
the  alloy  is  not  questioned,  but  how  much  it  is 
current  for.  In  like  manner  all  things  pass; 
we  take  physic  as  we  do  geometry  ;  and  tricks 
of  hocus-pocus,  enchantments,  and  love-spells, 
the  correspondence  of  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
prognostications,  domifications,2  and  even  this 
ridiculous  pursuit  of  the  philosophers'  stone,  all 
things  pass  for  current  pay,  without  any  man 
ner  of  scruple  or  contradiction.  We  need  to 
know  no  more  but  that  Mars'  house  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  triangle  of  the  hand,  that  of 
Venus  in  the  thumb,  and  that  of  Mercury  in 
the  little  finger ;  that  when  the  table-line  cuts 
the  tubercle  of  the  fore-finger  'tis  a  sign  of 
cruelty,  that  when  it  falls  short  of  the  middle 
finger,  and  that  the  natural  median-line  makes 
an  angle  with  the  vital  in  the  same  side,  'tis  a 
sign  of  a  miserable  death  •  that  if  in  a  woman 
the  natural  line  be  open,  and  does  not  close  the 
angle  with  the  vital,  this  denotes  that  she  shall 
not  be  very  chaste.  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether 
a  man  qualified  with  such  knowledge  may 
not  pass  with  reputation  and  esteem  in  all 
companies. 

Theophrastus  said   that   human  knowledge, 

guided  by  the  senses,  might  judge  of  the  causes 

of  things   to   a   certain    degree  ; 

huL'n'kaow!        but,    th{lt    bci»S    ari'ived     t0    fil'St 

ledge.  and  extreme  causes,  it  must  stop 

short  and  retire,  by  reason  either 
of  its  own  infirmity  or  the  difficulty  of  things. 
'Tis  a  moderate  arid  gentle  opinion,  that  our 
own  understandings  may  conduct  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  some  things,  and  that  it  has 
certain  measures  of  power,  beyond  which  'tis 
temerity  to  employ  it :  this  opinion  is  plausible 


but  'tis  hard  to  limit  our  wit,  wlncli  is  curious 
and  greedy,  and  will  no  more  stop  at  a  thou- 

1  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qiices.  ii   2. 

2  A  term  of  astrology,  signifying  the  arrangement  of  the 
heavens   into   twelve    houses,    for   the    purpose    of    casting 


!  sand  than  at  fifty  paces  ;  having  experimentally 

|  found  that,  wherein  one  has  failed,   the  other 

has  hit,  and  that  what  was  unknown  to  one 

age,  the  age  following  has  explained  ;  and  that 

arts  and  sciences  are  not  cast  in  a  mould,  but 

are  formed  and  perfected  by  degrees,  by  often 

handling  and  polishing,  as  bears  leisurely  lick 

their  cubs  into  form  ;   what  my  force   cannot 

discover,  I  do  not  yet  desist  to  sound  and  to 

try  ;  and  by  handling  and  kneading  this  new 

!  matter  over  and   over  again,   by  turning  and 

I  heating  it,  I  lay  open  to  him  that  shall  succeed 

me,  a  kind  of  facility  to  enjoy  it  more  at  his 

j  ease,  and  make  it  more   maniable  and   supple 

for  him, 

Ut  hymettia  sole 

Cera  remollescit,  tractataque  pollice  multas 
Vertitur  in  facies,  ipsoque  fit  utilis  usu  ;3 

"  As  wax  doth  softer  in  the  sun  necome, 
And,  tempered  'twixt  the  finger  and  the  thumb 
Will  various  forms,  and  several  shapes  admit, 
Till  for  the  present  use  'tis  rendered  fit ;" 

as  much  will  the  second  do  for  the  third:  which 
is  the  cause  that  the  difficulty  ought  not  to 
make  me  despair,  and  my  own  incapacity  as 
little  ;  for  'tis  nothing  but  my  own. 

Man  is  as  capable  of  all  things  as  of  some  ; 
and  if  he  confesses,  as  Theophrastus  says,   the 
ignorance  of  first  causes,  let  him 
at   once   surrender    all    the    rest     The  human  un- 
of  his  knowledge  ;  if  he  is  defec-     capabie'of g  '"" 
tive  in  foundation,  his  reason  is     attaining  to 
aground :  disputation  and  inquiry     ]lieev,i(1?"t 
have  no  other  aim  nor  stop  but     things. 
principles;  if  this  aim  do  not  stop 
his  career,  he  runs  into  an   infinite  irresolution. 
Non  potcst  alhid  alio  mayis  ininusrc  comprc- 
Jiendl  quo  mam  omnium  rerum  una  est  definitio 
comprehendendi  :4  "  One  thing  can  no  more  or 
less  be  comprehended  than  another,  because  the 
definition    of  comprehending  all  things  is  the 
same."     Now  'tis  very  likely  that,  if  the  soul 
knew  any   thing,   it  would  in   the   first   plac" 
know  itself;   and  if  it  knew  any  thing  out  of 
itself,  it  would  be  its  own  body  and  case,  before 
any  thing  else.     If  we  see  the  gods  of  physic  to 
this  very  day  debating  about  our  anatomy, 

Mulciber  in  Trojam,  pro  Troja  stabat  Apollo  ;5 
"  Vulcan  against,  for  Troy  Apollo  stood  ;" 

when  are  we  to  expect  that  they  will  be  agreed  / 
We  are  nearer  neighbours  to  ourselves  than 
whiteness  to  snow,  or  weight  to  stones.  If  man 
do  not  know  himself,  how  should  he  know  his 
force  and  functions  ?  It  is  not,  perhaps,  that  we 
have  not  some  real  knowledge  in  us  ;  bnt  'tis 
by  chance  ;  forasmuch  as  errors  are  received 
into  our  soul  by  the  same  way,  after  the  same 
manner,  and  by  the  same  conduct,  it  has  not 
wherewithal  to  distinguish  them,  nor  where 
withal  to  choose  the  truth  from  falsehood. 


3  Ovid,  Met.  x.  281. 

4  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  41. 

5  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  2.  5. 
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The  Academics  admitted  a  certain  partiality 
of  judgment,  and  thought  it  too  crude  to  say 
that  it  was  not  more  likely  to  say  that  snow 
was  white  than  black  ;  and  that  we  were;  no 
more  assured  of  the  motion  of  a  stone,  thrown 
by  the  hand,  than  of  that  of  the  eighth  sphere. 
And  to  avoid  this  difficulty  and  strangeness, 
that  can  in  trutli  hardly  lodv.e  in  our  imagina 
tion,  though  they  concluded  that  we  were  in  no 
sort  capable  of  knowledge,  and  that  truth  is 
engulfed  in  so  profound  an  abyss  as  is  not  to  be 
penetrated  by  human  sight  ;  yet.  they  acknow 
ledged  some  th  in  LI'S  to  be  more  likely  than 
others,  and  received  into  their  judgment  this 
faculty,  that  they  had  a  power  to  incline  to  one 
appearance  more  than  another,  they  allowed 
him  this  propension,  interdicting  all  resolution. 
The  Pyrrhonian  opinion  is  more  bold,  and  also 

somewhat  more  likely  ;  for  this 
The  opinion  of  academic  inclination,  and  this 
not  so^asv""  l"'()])('n- '<m  to  one  proposition 
he  defended  as  rather  than  another,  what  is  it 
that  of  the  Pyr-  otlH,r  than  a  recognition  of  some 
rhonists.  .  .  ,  .  , 

more  apparent   trutli  in  tins  than 

in  that?  If  our  understanding  be  capable  of 
the  form,  lineament-,  port,  and  face  of  truth, 
it  might  as  well  see  it  entire  as  by  halves, 
springing  and  imperfect.  This  appearance  of 
likelihood,  which  makes  them  rather  take  the 
left  hand  than  the  right,  augments  it  :  multiply 
ibis,  ounce  of  verisimilitude  that  turns  the  scale- 
to  a  hundred,  to  a  thou-and,  ounces;  it  v.  ill 
happen  in  the  end  that  the  balance  \\iil  itself 
end  the  controversy,  and  determine  one  choice, 
one  entire  truth.  J>ut  w  hy  do  they  suffer  them 
selves  to  incline  to  and  be  -waved  by  verisimi 
litude,  if  they  know  not  the  truth  .'  How 
should  they  know  the  similitude  of  that  where 
of  they  do  not  know  the  essence  ?  Either  we 
can  absolutely  judge,  or  absolutely  we  cannot. 
If  our  intellectual  and  sensible  faculties  are 
without  foot  or  foundation,  if  they  only  pull 
and  drive,  'tis  to  no  purpose  that  x\  e  suiter  our 
judgments  to  be  carried  a\\ay  v,  ith  any  part  of 
their  operation,  what  appearance  soever  they 
may  seem  to  present  us;  and  the  sure-t  and 
most  happy  M  at  of  onr  understanding  would 
be  that  where  it  kept  it-elf  temperate,  upright, 
and  inflexible,  without  tottering,  or  without 
agitation  :  Ia!<  r  risti  cent,  ant  fd/sd.  af1  dii<n<i 
(i?iM')iM(m,  nlii'il  interest:}  "  Amongst  things 
that  seem,  whether  true  or  false,  it  signifies 
nothing  to  the  assent  of  the  mind.''  Tliut 
things  do  not.  lodge  in  us  in  their  form  and 
essence,  and  do  not  there  make  their  entry  by 
their  own  force  and  authority,  we  sufficiently  see: 
because,  if  it  were  so,  we  should  receive  'them 
after  the  same  manner  ;  wine  would  have  the 
same  relish  with  the  sick  as  with  the  healthful  ; 
he  who  has  his  finger  chapt  or  benumbed  would 
find  the  same  hardness  in  wood  or  iron  that  he 
handles  that  another  does';  foreign  subjects  then 
surrender  themselves  to  our  mercy,  and  are 

1  Cicero,  Acud.  ii.  28. 


seated  in  us  as  we  please.     Now  if  on  our  part 
we   received   any  thing  without   alteration,    if 
human  grasp  were  capable  and   strong  enough   \ 
to  seize  on  truth  by  our  own  means,  these  means   ' 
being  common   to   all  men,  this  truth  would  be    ! 
conveyed  from  hand  to  hand,  from   one   to   an 
other  :   and  at   least   there  would  be   some  one 
thing   to    be   found    in    the   world,   amongst   so 
many  as   there   are,  that  would  be  believed  by 
men  with   an   universal   consent  :   but  this,  that 
there  is   no   one  proposition  that  is  not  debated    ! 
and   controverted  amongst  us,  or  that  may  not    ; 
be,    makes    it  very   manifest   that   our    natural 
judgment  does  not  very  clearly  discern  what  it 
embraces  ;   for   my  judgment   cannot  make  my    j 
companions  approve  of  what  it  approves:  which    j 
is  a  sign  that  I  sei/.ed   it   by  some   other  means 
than  by  a  natural  power  that   is   in    me   and  in 
all  other  men. 

Let  us  lay  aside  this  infinite  confusion  of 
opinions,  which  we  see  even  amongst  the  phi 
losophers  themselves,  and  this  perpetual  and 
universal  dispute  about  the  knowledge  of  things: 
for  this  is  truly  pre-supposed,  that  men,  I  mean 
the  mo.-t  knowing,  tin;  best  born,  and  of  ihe 
best  parts,  are  not  agreed  about  any  one  thing, 
not  that  heaven  i<  over  onr  heads;  for  they  that 
doubt  of  every  thing  do  also  doubt  of  that ;  and 
they  who  deny  that  we  are  able  to  comprehend 
any  thing  say  that  we  have  not  comprehended 
that  the  heaven  is  over  our  heads,  and  these 
two  opinions  arc,  without  comparison,  the 
stronger  in  number. 

1'esides  this  infinite  diversity  and  division, 
through  the  trouble  that  our  judgment,  gives 
our-elves,  and  the  incertainty  that  every  one  is 

r-eii-ihle  of  in  himself,  'tis  easy  to 

The  uncertainty 

perceive  that  its  scat  is  very  un-  which  c\ery  one 
stable  and  insecure.  How  vari-  may  pi-rrrivi:  in 
ou-ly  do  we  judge  of  things  .; —  la*,"^"  JU<'fcr" 
How  often  do  we  alter  our  opi 
nions  ?  What  I  hold  and  believe  to-day  I  hold 
and  believe  with  my  whole  belief ;  all  my  in 
struments  and  engines  seix.e  and  take  hold  of 
this  opinion,  and  become  responsible  to  in"  f;;r 
it,  at  least  as  much  as  in  them  lies;  I  could  not 
embrace  nor  conserve  any  truth  with  greater 
confidence  and  assurance  than  I  do  this  ;  I  am 
wholly  and  <  ntiivly  possessed  with  it  :  but  has 
it  not  befallen  me,  not  only  once,  but  a  hun 
dred,  a  thousand  times,  every  day,  to  have  em 
braced  some  other  thing  with  all  the  same 
instruments,  and  in  the  same  condition,  which 
1  have  since  judged  to  be  false  ?  A  man  must 
at  least  become  wise  at  his  own  expense:  if  I 
have  often  found  myself  betrayed  under  this 
colour  ;  if  my  touch  proves  commonly  false, 
and  my  balance  unequal  and  unjust,  what  assu 
rance  can  I  now  have  more  than  at  other  times  ? 
Is  it  not  stupidity  and  madness  to  suffer  nix  self 
to  be  so  often  deceived  by  my  guide  .'  Nexer- 
theless  let  fortune  remove  and  shift  us  five 
;  hundred  times  from  place  to  place,  let  her  do 
nothing  but  incessantly  empty  and  fill  into  our 
belief,  as  into  a  vessel,  other  and  other  opinions; 
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yet  still  the  present  and  the  last  is  the  certain 
and  infallible  one  :  for  this  we  must  abandon 
goods,  honour,  life,  health,  and  all. 

Posterior  ...  res  ilia  reperta 

Perclit  et  immutat  sensus  ad  pristina  quBeque.1 

"  The  last  things  we  find  out  are  always  best, 
And  make  us  to  disrelish  all  the  rest." 

Whatever  is  preached  to  us,  and  whatever  we 
learn,  we  should  still  remember  that  it  is  man 
that  gives  and  man  that  receives  ;  'tis  a  mortal 
hand  that  presents  it  to  us,  'tis  a  mortal  hand 
that  accepts  it.  The  things  that  come  to  us 
from  heaven  have  the  sole  right  and  authority 
of  persuasion,  the  sole  mark  of  truth  :  which 
also  we  do  not  see  with  our  own  eyes,  nor 
receive  by  our  own  means ;  that  great  and  j 
sacred  image  could  not  abide  in  so  wretched  a 
habitation  if  God  for  this  end  did  not  prepare 
it,  if  God  did  not  by  his  particular  and  super 
natural  grace  and  favour  fortify  and  reform  it. 
At  least  our  frail  and  defective  condition  ought 
to  make  us  behave  ourselves  with  more  reserved- 
ness  and  moderation  in  our  innovations  and 
changes  :  we  ought  to  remember  that,  whatever 
we  receive  into  the  understanding,  we  often 
receive  things  that  are  false,  and  that  it  is  by 
the  same  instruments  that  so  often  give  them 
selves  the  lie  and  are  so  often  deceived. 

Now  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  so  often 
contradict  themselves,  being  so  easy  to  be  turned 
and  swayed  by  very  light  occurrences.  It  is 
certain  that  our  apprehensions, 
The  judgment  our  judgment,  and  the  faculties 
depends  very  of  tiJ(;  soul  jn  general,  suffer  ac- 
much  on  the  , .  ,-,  ~ 

alterations  of       cording   to    the    movements  and 
the  body.  alterations    of    the    body,  which 

alterations  are  continual.  Are 
not  our  minds  more  sprightly,  our  memories 
more  prompt  and  quick,  and  our  thoughts  more 
lively  in  health  than  in  sickness?  Do  not  joy 
and  gaiety  make  us  receive  subjects  that  pre 
sent  themselves  to  our  souls  quite  otherwise 
than  care  and  melancholy  ?  Do  you  believe 
that  Catullus's  verses,  or  those  of  Sappho,  please 
an  old  doting  miser  as  they  do  a  vigorous, 
amorous  young  man  ?  Clcornenes,  the  son  of 
Anaxandridas,  being  sick,  his  friends  reproached 
him  that  he  had  humours  and  whimsies  that 
were  new  and  unaccustomed ;  "  I  believe  it," 
said  he ;-  "  neither  am  I  the  same  man  now  as 
when  I  am  in  health  :  being  now  another  per 
son,  my  opinions  and  fancies  are  also  other 
than  they  were  before."  In  our  courts  of 
justice  this  word  is  much  in  use,  which  is  spoken 
of  criminals  when  they  find  the  judges  in  a 
good  humour,  gentle  and  mild,  Gaudcat  de 
bona  fortuna ;  u  Let  him  rejoice  in  his  good 
fortune  ;"  for  it  is  most  certain  that  men's 
judgments  are  sometimes  more  prone  to  con 
demnation,  more  sharp  and  severe,  and  at 
others  more  facile,  easy,  and  inclined  to  excuse: 
he  that  carries  with  him  from  his  house  the 


pain  of  the  gout,  jealousy,  or  theft  by  his  man, 
having  his  whole  soul  possessed  with  anger,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  his  judgment  will 
lean  this  way.  That  venerable  senate  of  the 
Areopagites  used  to  hear  and  determine  by 
night,  for  fear  lest  the  sight  of  the  parties 
might  corrupt  their  justice.  The  very  air 
itself,  and  the  serenity  of  heaven,  will  cause 
some  mutation  in  us,  according  to  these  verses 
in  Cicero : 

Tales  sunt  hominum  mentes,  quales  pater  ipse 
Jupiter  auctil'era  lustravit  lampade  terras.3 

"  Men's  minds  are  influenc'd  by  th'  external  air, 
Dark  or  serene,  as  days  are  foul  or  fair." 

'Tis  not  only  fevers,  debauches,  and  great  acci 
dents,  that  overthrow  our  judgments, — -the  least 
things  in  the  world  will  do  it  ;  and  we  are  not 
to  doubt,  though  we  may  not  be  sensible  of  it, 
that  if  a  continued  fever  can  overwhelm  the 
soul,  a  tertian  will  in  some  proportionate  mea 
sure  alter  it ;  if  an  apoplexy  can  stupify  and 
totally  extinguish  the  sight  of  our  understand 
ing,  we  are  not  to  doubt  but  that  a  great  cold 
will  dazzle  it :  and  consequently  there  is  hardly 
one  single  hour  in  a  man's  whole  life  wherein 
our  judgment  is  in  its  due  place  and  righr. 
condition,  our  bodies  being  subject  to  so  many 
continual  mutations,  and  stuffed  with  so  many 
several  sorts  of  springs,  that  1  believe  the  phy 
sicians,  that  it  is  hard  but  that  there  must  be 
always  some  one  or  other  out  of  order. 

As  to  what  remains,  this  malady  does  not 
very  easily  discover  itself,  unless  The  ^^m^-i 
it  be  extreme  and  past  remedy  ;  of  our  judg- 
forasmuch  as  reason  goes  always 
lame,  halting,  and  that  too  as 
well  with  falsehood  as  with  truth  ;  and  there 
fore  ?tis  hard  to  discover  her  deviations  and 
mistakes.  I  always  call  that  appearance  <>! 
meditation  which  every  one  forges  in  himsi-l; 
reason  :  this  reason,  of  the  condition  of  which 
there  may  be  a  hundred  contrary  ones  about 
one  and  the  same  subject,  is  an  instrument  of 
k-ad  and  of  wax,  ductile,  pliable,  and  accom 
modate  to  all  sorts  of  biasses  and  to  all  measures ; 
so  that  nothing  remains  but  the  art  and  skill 
how  to  turn  and  mould  it.  How  uprightly 
soever  a  judge  may  mean,  if  he  does  not  ioois. 
well  to  himself,  which  few  care  to  do,  his 
inclination  to  friendship,  to  relationship,  to 
beauty  or  revenge,  and  not  only  things  of  that 
weight,  but  even  the  fortuitous  instinct  Unit 
makes  us  favour  one  thing  more  than  another, 
and  that,  without  reason's  permission,  puts  the 
choice  upon  us  in  two  equal  subjects,  or  some 
shadow  of  like  vanity,  may  insensibly  insinuate 
into  his  judgment  the  recommendation  or  dis 
favour  of  a  cause,  and  make  the  balance  dip. 

I  that  watch  myself  as  narrowly  as  I  can, 
and  that  have  my  eyes  continually  bent  upon 
myself,  like  one  that  has  no  great  business 
to  do  elsewhere, 


ment  not 

be  discovere 


Lucret.  v.  1413. 
Plutarch   Ap..  h.  of  the 


3  Verses  translated  by  Cicero  from  the  Odyssey,  xviii.  1. 
and  preserved  by  M.  Augustin,  de  Civil.  Di'i,  v.  8. 
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Quis  sub  Arcto 
Rex  gehche  metuat.ur  orse, 
Quid  Tiridatem  terreat,  unice 
Securus,1 

"  I  care  not  whom  the  northern  clime  reveres, 
Or  what's  the  king  that  Tyridates  fears," 

(hire  hardly  tell  the  vanity  and  weakness  I  find 
in  myself.  My  foot  is  so  nnstahle  and  unsteady, 
I  find  myself  so  apt  to  totter  and  reel,  and  my 
sight  so  disorders!  that,  fastinir.  I  am  quite 
another  man  than  when  full  ;  it'  health  and  a 
fair  day  smile  upon  me,  I  am  a  very  affable, 
good-natured  man  ;  if  a  corn  trouble  my  toe. 
I  am  sullen,  out  of  humour,  and  not  to  he  seen. 
The  same  pace  of  a  horse  seems  to  me  one 
while  hard,  and  another  easy  ;  and  the  same 
v\av  one  while  shorter,  and  another  longer; 
and  the  same  form  one  while  more,  another 
less  agreeable:  I  am  one  while  for  doing  every 
thing,  and  another  for  doing  nothing  at  all  ; 
and  what  pleases  me  now  would  he  a  trouble 
to  me  at  another  time.  I  have  a  thousand 
senseless  and  casual  actions  within  myself; 
either  I  am  possessed  by  melancholy  or  swayed 
by  choler ;  now  by  its  own  private  autho 
rity  sadness  predominates  in  me,  and  by  and 
bye  I  am  as  merry  as  a  cricket.  When  I 
take  a  book  in  hand  I  have  then  discovered 
admirable  graces  in  such  and  such  passages, 
and  Mich  as  have  struck  my  soul  ;  let  me  li^ht 
upon  them  at  another  time,  I  may  turn  and 
toss,  tumble  and  rattle  the  leaves  to  no  pur 
pose ;  'tis  then  to  me  an  inform  and  undis 
covered  mass.  Kvcn  in  my  own  writings  I  do 
not  always  find  the  air  of  my  first  fancy  :  I 
know  not  what  I  would  have  said,  and  am 
often  put  to  it  to  correct  and  pump  for  a  new 
sense,  because  1  have  lost  the  fii>t  that  was 
better.  I  do  nothing  but  u'o  and  come:  mv 
judgment  does  not  always  advance — it  floats 
and  roams  : 

Velut  minuta  map-no 
Peprcnsa  navis  in  man  vfsamcnte  vcnto.2 

"  Like  a  small  hark  that's  tost  upon  the  main, 

When  winds  tempestuous  heave  the  liquid  plain." 

Very  often,  as  I  am  apt  to  do,  having  for 
exercise  taken  to  maintain  an  opinion  contrary 
to  my  own,  my  mind,  bending  and  applying 
itself  that  way,  does  M>  engage  me  that  way 
that  I  no  more  discern  the  reason  of  my  former 
belief,  and  forsake  it.  I  am,  as  it  were,  misled 
by  the  side  to  which  I  incline,  be  it  what  it 
will,  and  carried  away  by  my  own  weight. 
Every  one  almost  would  say  the  same  of  him 
self,  if  he  considered  himself  as  I  do.  Preachers 
very  well  know  that  the  emotions  which  steal 
upon  them  in  speaking  animate  them  towards 
belief;  and  that  in  passion  we  are  more  warm 
in  the  defence  of  our  proposition,  take  ourselves 
a  deeper  impression  of  it,  and  embrace  it  wi  h 
greater  vehemence  and  approbation  than  we 
do  in  our  colder  and  more  temperate  state.  ! 


You  only  give  your  counsel  a  simple  brief  of 
your  cause  :    he   returns   you  a   dubious   and 
uncertain  answer,  by  which  you  find  him  in 
different  which  side  he  takes.     Have  you  feed 
him  well  that  he  may  relish  it  the  better,  does 
he  begin   to   be  really  concerned,  and  do  you 
find  him  interested  and  zealous  in  your  quarrel  ? 
his  reason  and  learning  will  by  degrees  grow 
hot   in   your  cause  ;    behold   an  apparent  and 
undoubted   truth   presents  itself  to   his  under 
standing;    he    discovers   a  new   light  in  your 
business,  and  does  in  good  earnest  believe  and 
perMiade  himself  that  it  is  so.     Nav,  I  do  not 
know  whether    the    ardour    that    springs  from 
spite    and   obstinacy,  against    the    power    and 
violence  of  the  magistrate  and  danger,   or  the 
interest    of  reputation,    may    not    have     made 
some    men,    even    at    the  stake,   maintain    the 
opinion    for    which,   at    liberty,    and    amongst 
friends,  they  would  not  have  burned  a  finger. 
The  shocks  and  justles   that   the  soul  receives 
from  the  body's  passions  can   do   much    in   it, 
but  its  own  can  do  a  threat  deal  more  :   to  which 
it  is  so  subjected   that  perhaps  it  may  be  made 
good  that  it  has  no  other  pace  and  motion  but 
from    the   breath    of   those  winds,  without  the 
agitation   of  which   it  would  be   becalmed  and 
without  action,  like  a  ship  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  to  which  the  winds   have  denied   their  as 
sistance.      And  whoever  should   maintain   this, 
Aiding  with   the   Peripatetics,  would  do  us  no 
great  wronir,  seeing  it  is  very  well  known  that 
the  greatest  and  most  noble  actions  of  the  soul 
proceed  from,  and  stand  in  need  of,  this  impulse 
of  the  pa-sions.      Valour,  they  say,   cannot  be 
perfect  without  the  assistance  of  anger :   Semper 
Ajii.r    fort  is,  fortissimus    t<nncn   in    furore;^ 
''  Ajax  was   always  brave,  but  most  when   in 
a  fury  :"   neither  do  we  encounter  the  wicked 
and  the  enemy  vigorously  enough  if  we  be  not 
angry  ;  nay,  the  advocate,  it  is  said,  is  to  inspire 
the   judges  with    indignation,  to  obtain    justice. 
Irregular    desires    moved   Themistocles,   and 
Demosthenes,    and    have   pushed 
on  the  philosophers  to  watching, 
fasting,    and     pilgrimages;    and 
lead  us   to  honour,  learning,  and 
health,  which  are  all  very  useful 
ends.     And  this  meanness  of  soul,  in  suffering 
anxiety  and    trouble,  serves  to   breed  remorse 
and  repentance  in  the  conscience,  and  to  make 
us  sensible  of  the  scourge  of  God,  and   politic 
correction  for  the  chastisement  of  our  offences ; 
compassion    is  a   spur    to    clemency ;  and   the 
prudence  of  preserving  and  governing  ourselves 
is  roused  by  our  fear;  and   how   many   brave 
actions  by  ambition  !    How  many  by  presump 
tion!      In  short,  there  is  no  brave  and  spiritual 
virtue  without  some  irregular  agitation.     May 
not  this  be  one  of  the   reasons  that  moved  the 
Epicureans  to  discharge  God  from  all  care  and 
solicitude  of  our  affairs ;  because  even  the  effects 


Irrecular  pas 
sions  animate 
and  accompany 
the  most  shin 
ing  virtues. 


>   Horace,  Od.  i.  26.  3. 
2  Catul.  Kpig.  xxv.  12. 
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of  his  goodness  could  not  be  exercised  in  our 
behalf  without  disturbing  its  repose,  by  the 
means  of  passions  which  are  so  many  spurs  and  \ 
instruments  pricking  on  the  soul  to  virtuous  j 
actions ;  or  have  they  thought  otherwise,  and 
taken  them  for  tempests,  that  shamefully  hurry 
the  soul  from  her  tranquillity  ?  Ut  marts  tran- 
quillitas  intclligitur,  nulla,  ne  minima  quidem, 
aura  ftuctus  commovente  :  Sic  animi  quietus  et 
placatus  status  cernitur ;  quum  perturbatio 
nul/a  est,qua  moveri  queat.1  (i  As  it  is  under 
stood  to  oe  a  calm  sea  when  there  is  not  the 
least  breath  of  air  stirring  :  so  the  state  of 
the  soul  is  discerned  to  be  quiet  and  appeased 
when  there  is  no  perturbation  to  move  it." 

What  varieties  of  sense  and  reason,  what 
contrariety  of  imaginations  does  the  diversity  of 
our  passions  inspire  us  with  !  What  assurance 
then  can  we  take  of  a  thing  so  mobile  and  un 
stable,  subject  by  its  condition  to  the  dominion 
of  trouble,  and  never  going  other  than  a  forced 
and  borrowed  pace?  If  our  judgment  be  in 
the  power  even  of  sickness  and  perturbation  ; 
if  it  be  from  folly  and  rashness  that  it  is  to 
receive  the  impression  of  things,  what  security 
can  we  expect  from  it  ? 

Is  it  not  a  great  boldness  in  philosophy  to 
believe   that  men  perform  the  greatest  actions, 
and  nearest  approaching   the    Divinity,  when 
they  are  furious,  mad,  and  beside  themselves  ?2 
We   better  ourselves  by  the  privation  of  our 
reason,  and  by  drilling  it.     The 
two  natural  ways  to  enter  into 
trance  into  the     the  cabinet  of  the  gods,  and  there 
Codsnet  °f  the     to  foresee  tlie  course  of  destiny, 
are  fury  and  sleep.8    This  is  plea 
sant  to  consider ;  by  the  dislocation  that  pas 
sions  cause  in  our  reason,  we  become  virtuous  ; 
by  its  extirpation,  occasioned  by  madness  or  the 
image  of  death,  we  become  diviners  and  pro 
phets.     I  was  never  so  willing  to  believe  phi 
losophy   in    any  thing   as   this.     'Tis   a   pure 
enthusiasm  wherewith  sacred  truth  has  inspired 
the  spirit  of  philosophy,  which  makes  it  confess, 
contrary  to   its  own  proposition,  that  the  most 
calm,  composed,  and  healthful  estate  of  the  soul 
that  philosophy  can    seat  it  in  is  not  its  best 
condition  :  our  waking   is  more  a  sleep  than  I 
sleep  itself ;  our  wisdom  less  wise  than  folly;  i 
our  dreams  are  worth  more  than  our  meditation  ; 
and  the  worst  place  we  can  take  is  in  ourselves.  | 
But  does  not  philosophy  think  that  we  are  wise  ! 
enough  to  consider  that  the  voice  that  the  spirit  •• 
utters,   when   dismissed    from    man,  so   clear-  | 
sighted,  so  great,  and  so  perfect,  and  whilst  it  ! 
is  in  man  so  terrestrial,  ignorant,  and  dark,  is  j 
a  voice  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  dark,  ter-  • 
restrial,  and  ignorant  man,  and  for  this  reason  j 
a  voice  not  to  be  trusted  and  believed  ? 

I,  being  of  a  soft  and  heavy  complexion, 
have  no  great  experience  of  these  vehement  agi 
tations,  the  most  of  which  surprise  the  soul  on 


1  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quees.  v.  6. 

2  Plato,  Phadrus. 


a  sudden,  without  giving  it  leisure 
to  recollect  itself.  But  the  pas-  danf'the pas6-" 
sion  that  is  said  to  be  produced  sion  of  love  has 
by  idleness  in  the  hearts  of  ^ndthe  human 
young  men,  though  it  proceed 
leisurely,  and  with  a  measured  progress,  does 
evidently  manifest,  to  those  who  have  tried  to 
oppose  its  power,  the  violence  our  judgment 
suffers  in  this  alteration  and  conversion.  I  have 
formerly  attempted  to  withstand  and  repel  it ; 
for  I  am  so  far  from  being  one  of  those  that 
invite  vices,  that  I  do  not  so  much  as  follow 
them,  if  they  do  not  haul  me  along :  I  per 
ceived  it  to  spring,  grow,  and  increase,  in  spite 
of  my  resistance  ;  and  at  last,  living  and  seeing 
as  I  was,  wholly  to  seize  and  possess  me.  So 
that,  as  if  rousing  from  drunkenness,  the  images 
of  tilings  began  to  appear  to  me  quite  other 
than  they  used  to  be :  I  evidently  saw  the 
advantages  of  the  object  I  desired,  grow,  and 
increase,  and  expand,  by  the  influence  of  my 
imagination,  and  the  difficulties  of  my  attempt 
to  grow  more  easy  and  smooth  ;  and  both  my 
reason  and  conscience  to  be  laid  aside  :  but  this 
fire  being  evaporated  in  an  instant,  as  from  a 
flash  of  lighting,  I  was  aware  that  my  soul 
resumed  another  kind  of  sight,  another  state, 
and  another  judgment ;  the  difficulties  of  retreat 
appeared  great  and  invincible,  and  the  same 
things  had  quite  another  taste  and  aspect  than 
the  heat  of  desire  had  presented  them  to  me  ; 
which  of  the  two  most  truly  ?  Pyrrho  knows 
nothing  about  it.  We  are  never  without  sick 
ness.  Agues  have  their  hot  and  cold  fits  ;  from 
the  effects  of  an  ardent  passion  we  fall  again  to 
shivering :  as  much  as  I  had  advanced,  so 
much  I  retired  : 

Quails  ubi  alterno  procurrens  gurgite  pontus, 
Nunc  ruit  ad  terras,  scopulosque  superjacit  undam 
Spumeus,  extremamque  sinu  perfundit  arenam  ; 
Nunc  rapidus  retro,  atque  aestu  revoluta  resorbens 
Saxa,  fugit,  littusque  vado  labente  reliquit.4 

"  So  swelling  surges,  with  a  thundering  roar, 
Driv'n  on  each  others'  backs,  insult  the  shore, 
Bound  o'er  the  rocks,  encroach  upon  the  land, 
And  far  upon  the  beach  heave  up  the  sand  ; 
Then  backward  rapidly  they  take  their  way, 
Repulsed  from  upper  ground,  and  seek  the  sea." 

Now,  from  the  knowledge   of  this  volubility 

of  mine,  I  have  accidentally  begot 

in  myself  a  certain  constancy  of    Why  M™- 

.    .  11  v.       taierne  did  not 

opinions,  and  have  not  much  eas*-ly  emjjrace 
altered  those  that  were  first  and  novel  opinions, 
natural  in  me  :  for  what  appear 
ance  soever  there  may  be  in  novelty,  I  do  not 
easily  change,  for  fear  of  losing  by  the  bargain  ; 
and,  as  I  am  not  capable  of  choosing,  I  take 
other  men's  choice,  and  keep  myself  in  the  sta 
tion  wherein  God  has  placed  me  :  I  could  not 
otherwise  keep  myself  from  perpetual  rolling. 
Thus  have  I,  by  the  grace  of  God,  preserved 
myself  entire,  without  anxiety  or  trouble  of 
conscience,  in  the  ancient  faith  of  our  religion, 


3  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  i.  57. 

4  JSneid,  xi.  624. 
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amidst  so  many  sects  and  divisions  as  our  age  j 
has  produced.  The  -writings  of  the  ancients,  ' 
the  best  authors  I  mean,  being  full  and  s«lid,  , 
tempt  and  carry  me  which  way  almost  they 
will  :  he  that  I  am  reading  serins  always  to 
have  the  most  force  ;  and  I  find  that  every  one 
in  his  turn  is  in  the  right,  though  they  contra 
dict  one  another.  The  facility  iliat  good  wit-; 
have  of  rendering  e\  cry  tiling  likely  they  would 
recommend,  and  that  nothing  i-  so  strange  to 
whicli  they  do  not  undertake;  to  give  colour 
enough  to  deceive  such  simplicity  as  mine,  this 
evidently  shews  the  weakness  of  their  testimony. 
The  heaven  and  the  stars  have  been  three  thou 
sand  years  in  motion;  all  the  world  were  of 
that  belief  till  Cleanthes  the  Sainian,1  or,  ac 
cording  to  Theophrastus,  Nicetas-  of  Syra.-n-e, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  maintain  that  it  was  the 
earth  that  moved,  turning  about  its  axis  by  the 
oblique  circle  of  the  zodiac.  And  Copernicus 
lias  in  our  times  so  grounded  this  doctrine  that 
it  very  regularly  serves  to  all  astrological  con 
sequences:  what  use  can  \\  e  make  of  this,  if 
not  that  we  ought  not  much  to  care  which  is 
the  true  opinion  .'  And  who  knows  but  that 
a  third,  a  thousand  years  hence,  may  overthrow 
the  two  former. 

Sic  vo'.venda  ;»'tas  commutat  tempora  rerum  : 
Quod  1'u it  in  pn  tio,  tit  nuKo  deniquc  horn. re  ; 
Porro  almd  Miccedit,  .-t  u  confempubu*  exit, 
Incpie  (In  s  in  igis  appetitur,  tlorctmu   repi-rtum 
J.audibus,  ct  uiiro  c.-t  mortales  inter  i.    . 

"  Thusev'rv  thinu'  is  char.::'-,]  in  C'>ur^''  of  tune, 
\Vhat  r.ou  is  \alued  passe^  MM>H  its  pnnic  ; 
'l\>  whieh  some  other  thin-.  de.s| 
Succeeds,  ;i:id  uro\\  s  in  vonuc  still  ninrt:  and  more; 
Ami  once  received,  too  f.ii:;t  a'.l  praises  -cem, 
So  highly  it  is  rais'd  in  men's  esteem." 

So  that,  when  any  new  doctrine  presents  itself 

to    u-,  we    have    great    reason    to 

Why  new  opi-      n,jstni..ti    aml    t<>    coii-ider    that, 

n ions  are  to  be       .  . 

distrusted.  before   that  was  set   on    toot,  the 

contrary  had  been  generally  re 
ceived;  and  that,  as  that  has  been  overthrown 
by  this,  a  third  invention,  in  time  to  come,  may 
start  up  whicli  may  damn  the  -croud.  IJetbre 
the  principles  that  Aristotle  introduced  were  in 
reputation,  other  principles  contented  human 
reason,  as  these  satisfy  us  now.  What  patent 
have  these  people,  what  particular  pri\i!ege, 
that  the  career  of  our  invention  must  be  stopped 
by  them,  and  that  the  possession  of  our  whole 
future  belief  should  belong  to  them  !  They  are 
no  more  exempt  from  being  thrust  out  of  doors 


than  their  predecessors  were.     When  any  one 
presses   me  with  a  new   argument,  I  ought  to 
believe  that  what  I  cannot  answer  another  can  ; 
for  to  believe  all  likelihoods  that  a  man  cannot 
confute  is  great  simplicity  :   it  would   by  that 
means  come  to  pass  that  all  the  vulgar  (and  we 
are  all  of  the  vulgar,)  would   have    their  belief 
as  turiiable  as  a  weathercock:   for  their  souls, 
being  so  easy  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  without 
any  resistance,  must  of  force  incessantly  receive 
other  and  other  impressions,  the  last  still  effacing 
all    footsteps  of   that   which  went  before,      ile 
that    finds     himself    weak     ought     to    answer, 
according  to   practice,  that  he  will    speak  with 
hi-  conn-el,  or   refer  himself  to  the  wiser,  from 
whom  he   received  his  instruction.      How  long 
is  it  that  physic  has  been  practised  in  the  world  ? 
"!'is   -aid  that  anew  comer,  called   Paracelsus, "* 
change-   and    overthrows    the    whole   order    of 
ancient    rules,  and   maintains   that,  till   now,  it 
has    been  of  no  other   u-e  but   to   kill   men.      I 
believe  IK,'  will  easily  make  this  good,  but  I  do 
not  think   it  were  wisdom  to  venture  my  life  in 
making  trial   of    his   own  experience.      We  are 
not    to    believe    every    one,    says    the    precept, 
because  every  one   can   say  all  things.      A    man 
of   this  profe.-.-ion  of  novelties  and  physical  re 
formations  not  long    since   told  me    that  all  the 
ancients  were  notoriously  mistaken  in  the  nature 
and  motions  of  the  \\ind-,  whicli  he  \\ould  evi 
dently  demonstrate  to  me  if   I  v*o'iM    give  him 
the    hearing.      After  1  had  \\ith    some    patience 
heard  his  argumei,ts,\\  huh  \\  ere  all  lull  oi  like 
lihood    of  trul!)  :  "  \Vhal,  then."    .-aid  I,   "did 
those    that    failed    according     to    Theophrastus 
make  v,  ay  \\e-t\\anl.    whin  they  had  the  prow 
towards    the    ca-!  .'   did    they    go    sideward    or 
backward/"      "That's   ioitnne,"  answered  he, 
*'  but    so    it    is    that    they  were    mi-taken.''      I 
replied    that  I   had    rather    follow    effects    than 
rea.-on.      Now  these  are  things  that  often  inter- 
i  fere   with    one   another,  and  1    have    been    told 
|  that    in     geometry     (which    pretends    to     ha\e 
;  gained    the    highest    point   of   certainty   of   all 
science, )    there    are    inevitable    demonstrations 
found  which  subvert  the  truth  of  all  experience  ; 
as  .Jaques  Pelletier  told  me,  at    my  o\\  n  house, 
that    lie    had    found    out    two    lines    stretching 
themselves    one    towards     the    other    to    meet, 
:  which    nevertheless    he    affirmed,    though    ex 
tended  to  infinity,  could   never  arrive  to  touch 
i  one   another.'"'      And   the  1'yrrhonians  make  no 
;  other  use  of   their   arguments   and  their  reason 


1  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  Of  tin'  Face  thnt  nnpenrs  in 
the  Moon's  Orb.  where  lie  says  that  Aristarchus  was  ol' opi 
nion  that  the  (irecians  ought  to  have  brought  C'leanthes,  of 
Samos,  to  justice,  and  to  have  condemned  him  for  hla.-phemy 
against  the  ur  ds.  t'nr  giving  out  that  the  heavens  remained 
immoveable,  and  that  it  was  the  eartii  which  moved  through 
the  oblique  circle  of  the  zodiac  turiiincr  round  its  own  axis. 
But,  as  it  appears  elsewhere  that  Aristarchus  of  Samos 
believed  the  earth's  motion,  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
this  place,  as  is  the  opinion  of  Menace,  who,  by  a  little 
variation  only  of  Plutarch's  text,  makes  him  say"  not  that 
Aristarchus  meant  to  accuse  Cleanthes  of  impiety  lor  having 
maintained  the  earth's  motion;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Cleanthes  would  have  imputed  it  to  Aristarchus  as  a  crime. 
—  Menage,  (Joinnientarit  ^lpon  Diogmes,  viii.  83. 


read 


2  The  best  commentators  on  Cicero   (Acad.  i 
Hicetfiti,  instead  of  Xici-tus. 
:l  Luc.  v.  lL'7:.. 

4  A  noted   alchemist,   born  in  the  canton   of    Schwitz  in 
|    1423.     Heinp   called  to  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Hale,  he 
;   be-an  by  publicly  burninu  the  works  of  Avicem.a  and  Galen, 
;   sayimr  that  the  points  of   Ins  hose  knew  as  much  of  physic  as 
they.     lie  was  consulted  by  Erasmus,  and  despised  by  almost 
everybody.      He    announced   the   discovery  of  the    Philoso 
pher's  Stone,  and  died  in  the  hospital  at  Saltzbourp:,  in  1541. 
The  voluminous  collection  ol  his  works  is  a  mass  of  gibberish 
that  people  have  long  ceased  to  read. 

•''  The  hyperbole,  and  the  right  lines,  which  not  beine  able 
to  reach  it,  have  been  for  that  reason  termed  tisijin/itottx. — 
See  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius,  book  ii.  prob.  1  and  14. 
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than  to  ruin  the  appearance  of  experience  ;  and  { 
'tis  a  wonder  how  far  the  suppleness  of  our  j 
reason  has  followed  them  in  this  design  of  con 
troverting  the  evidence  of  effects ;  for  they 
affirm  that  we  do  not  move,  that  we  do  not 
speak,  and  that  there  is  neither  weight  nor 
heat,  with  the  same  force  of  argument  that  we 
affirm  the  most  likely  things.  Ptolemy,  who 
was  a  great  man,  had  established  the  bounds  of 
this  world  of  ours  ;  all  the  ancient  philosophers 
thought  they  had  the  measure  of  it,  excepting 
some  remote  isles  that  might  escape  their  know 
ledge  ;  it  had  been  Pyrrhonism,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  to  doubt  the  science  of  cosmography, 
and  the  opinions  that  every  one  had  received 
from  it ;  it  was  heresy  to  admit  the  antipodes  ; 
and  behold,  in  this  age  of  ours,  there  is  an 
infinite  extent  of  terra  firma  discovered,  not  an 
island  or  single  country,  but  a  division  of  the 
world,  nearly  equal  in  greatness  to  that  we 
knew  before.  The  geographers  of  our  time 
stick  not  to  assure  us  that  now  all  is  found  ;  all 
is  seen : 

Nam  quod  adest  prsesto,  placet,  et  pollere  videtur  ;l 
"  What's  present  pleases,  and  appears  the  best ;" 

but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  as  Ptolemy 
was  therein  formerly  deceived  upon  the  foun 
dation  of  his  reason,  it  were  not  very  foolish 
to  trust  now  in  what  these  people  say  ?  And 
whether  it  is  not  more  likely  that  this  great 
body,  which  we  call  the  world,  is  not  quite 
another  tiling  than  what  we  imagine. 

Plato  says-  that  it  changes  countenance  in 
all  respects:  that  the  heavens,  the  stars,  and 
the  sun,  have  all  of  them  sometimes  motions 
retrograde  to  what  we  see,  changing  east  into 
west.  The  Egyptian  priests  told 
Several  opi-  Herodotus:i  that  from  the  time  of 

nions  concern-        ,     .      ,,         -.  .  i  •    i  i 

ing  the  world,  their  hrst  king,  which  was  eleven 
thousand  and  odd  years  since 
(and  they  shewed  him  the  effigies  of  all  their 
kings  in  statues  taken  from  the  life),  the  sun 
had  four  times  altered  his  course  ;  that  the  sea 
and  the  earth  did  alternately  change  into  one 
another  ;  that  the  beginning  of  the  world  is 
undetermined  ;  Aristotle  and  Cicero  both  say 
the  same  ;  and  some  amongst  us  are  of  opinion 
that  it  has  been  from  all  eternity,  is  mortal,, 
and  renewed  again  by  several  vicissitudes ; 
calling  Solomon  and  Isaiah  to  witness  •  to 
evade  those  oppositions,  that  God  has  once 
been  a  creator  without  a  creature  5  that  he  has 
had  nothing  to  do,  that  he  got  rid  of  that  idle 
ness  by  putting  his  hand  to  this  work  ;  and  that 

In  the 
world  is 


consequently  lie  is  subject  to  change, 
most  famous  of  the  Greek  schools4  the 


1  Lucret.  v.  1411. 

In  the  Politician. 

Herod,  ii.  142. 

That  of  Plato. 

Laertius,  in  vita. 

De  Deo  Socratis. 

As  to  this  letter,  which  is  now  lost,  the  reader  may  con 
sult  St.  Augustin,  de  Ciirit.  Dei,  viii.  5,  xii.  10  ;  St.  Cyprian, 
de  Vanit.  Idol.  c.  21.  ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grueca,  ii.  10,  I/. — 


taken  for  a  god,  made  by  another  god  greater 
than  he,  and  composed  of  a  body,  and  a  soul 
fixed  in  his  centre,  and  dilating  himself  by 
musical  numbers  to  his  circumference  ;  divine, 
infinitely  happy,  and  infinitely  great,  infinitely 
wise  and  eternal ;  in  him  are  other  gods,  the 
sea,  the  earth,  the  stars,  who  entertain  one 
another  with  an  harmonious  and  perpetual 
agitation  and  divine  dance,  sometimes  meeting, 
sometimes  retiring  from  one  another  ;  conceal 
ing  and  discovering  themselves  ;  changing  their 
order,  one  while  before,  and  another  behind. 
Heraclitus5  was  positive  that  the  world  was 
composed  of  fire  ;  and,  by  the  order  of  destiny, 
was  one  day  to  be  enflamed  and  consumed  in 
fire,  and  then  to  be  again  renewed.  And 
Apuleius6  says  of  men :  Sigillatim  mortales, 
cunctim  perpetm.  "  That  they  are  mortal  in 
particular,  and  immortal  in  general."  Alex 
ander7  writ  to  his  mother  the  narration  of  an 
Egyptian  priest,  drawn  from  their  monuments, 
testifying  the  antiquity  of  that  nation  to  be 
infinite,  and  comprising  the  birth  and  progress 
of  other  countries.  Cicero  and  Diodorus8  say 
that  in  their  time  the  Chaldees  kept  a  register 
of  four  hundred  thousand  and  odd  years. 
Aristotle,  Pliny,9  and  others,  that  Zoroaster 
flourished  six  thousand  years  before  Plato's 
time.  Plato  says10  that  they  of  the  city  of  Sais 
have  records  in  writing  of  eight  thousand  years; 
and  that  the  city  of  Athens  was  built  a  thousand 
years  before  the  said  city  of  Sais  ;  Epicurus, 
that  at  the  same  time  things  are  here  in  the 
posture  we  see,  they  are  alike  and  in  the  same 
manner  in  several  other  worlds ;  which  he 
would  have  delivered  with  greater  assurance, 
had  he  seen  the  similitude  and  concordance  of 
the  new  discovered  world  of  the  West  Indies 
with  ours,  present  and  past,  in  so  many  strange 
examples. 

In  earnest,  considering  what  is  come  to  our 
knowledge  from  the  course  of  this  terrestrial 
polity,  I  have  often  wondered  to  see  in  so  vast 
a  distance  of  places  and  times  such  a  concur 
rence  of  so  great  a  number  of  popular  and  wild 
opinions,  and  of  savage  manners  and  beliefs, 
which  by  no  means  seem  to  proceed  from  our 
natural  meditation.  The  human  mind  is  a 
great  worker  of  miracles  !  But  this  relation 
has,  moreover,  I.  know  not  what  of  extraordinary 
in  it :  'tis  found  to  be  in  names,  also,  and  a 
thousand  other  things  :  for  they  found  nations 
there  (that,  for  aught  we  know,  never  heard  of 
us)  where  circumcision  was  in  use  ;u  where  there 
were  states  and  great  civil  governments  main 
tained  by  women  only,  without  men  ;  where 
our  fasts  and  Lent  were  represented,  to  which 


ae  name  of  the  Egyptian  priest  mentioned  in  the  letter  was 
:o.     '1  he  learned  Jablonsky,  Prolei 


The 

Leo.  'Ihe  learned  Jablonsky,  Prolegom.  ad  Pant  Ii.  JEgypt., 
15,  16,  considers  the  letter  to  be  a  forgery  by  one  of  the  early 
Christian  writers. 

8  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  i.  19.     Diod.  ii.  31. 

9  Nat.  Hist.  xxx.  1.  I"  In  the  Timeeus 

11  The  various  stories  which  follow  may  be  lound  in  | 
much  the  same  terms  in  De  Solis,  History  of  the  Conquest  \ 
of  Mexico. 
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was  added  abstinence  from  women  ;  where  our 
crosses  were  several  ways  in  repute  :  here  they 
were  made  use  of  to  honour  and  adorn  their 
sepultures,  there  they  were  erected,  and  parti 
cularly  that  of  St.  Andrew,  to  protect  them 
selves  from  nocturnal  visions,  and  to  lay  upon 
the  cradles  of  infants  against  enchantments  ; 
elsewhere  there  was  found  one  of  wood,  of  very 
great  height,  which  was  adored  for  the  god  of 
rain,  and  this  a  great  way  in  the  interior: 
there  was  seen  an  express  intake  of  our  penance 
priests,  the  use  of  mitres,  the  celibacy  of  priests, 
the  art  of  divination  by  the  entrails  of  sacrificed 
beasts,  abstinence  from  all  sorts  of  flesh  and  fish 
in  their  diet,  the  manner  of  priests  officiating  in 
a  particular  and  not  a  vulgar  language  5  and 
this  fancy,  that  the  first  god  was  driven  away 
by  a  second,  his  younger  brother  ;  that  they 
were  created  with  all  sorts  of  necessaries  and 
conveniences,  which  have  since  been  in  a  degree 
taken  from  them  for  their  sins,  th<'ir  territory 
changed,  and  their  natural  condition  made 
worse;  that  they  were  of  old  overwhelmed  by 
the  inundation  of  water  from  heaven  ;  that  but 
few  families  escaped,  who  retired  into  eaves  on 
high  mountains,  the  mouths  of  which  they 
stopped  so  that  the  waters  could  not  get  in, 
having  shut  up,  together  with  themselves, 
several  sorts  of  animals;  that  v\  hen  they  per 
ceived  the  rain  to  cease  they  sent  out  dogs, 
which  returning  clean  and  wet,  they  judged 
that  the  water  was  not  much  abated  ;  after 
wards  sending  out  Others,  and  seeing  them 
return  dirty,  they  issued  out  to  re-pe<>ple  the 
world,  which  they  found  only  full  of  serpents. 
In  one  place  we  met  with  the  belief  of  a  day 
of  judgment  |  insomuch  that  they  were  marvel 
lously  displeased  at  the  Spaniards  for  discom 
posing  the  bones  of  the  dead,  in  rifling  the 
sepultures  for  riches,  saying  that  those  bones  N) 
disordered  could  not  easily  rejoin  ;  the  trailic 
by  exchange,  and  no  other  way  ;  fairs  and 
markets  for  that  end  ;  dwarfs  and  deformed 
people  for  the  ornament  of  the  tables  of  princes  ; 
the  use  of  falconry,  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  hawks;  tyrannical  subsidies;  nieety  in 
gardens;  dancing,  tumbling  tricks,  music  of 
instruments,  coats  of  arms,  tennis-courts,  dice 
and  lotteries,  wherein  they  are  sometimes  so 
eager  and  hot  as  to  stake  themselves  and  their 
liberty  ;  physic,  no  otherwise  than  by  charms  ; 
the  way  of  writing  in  cypher  ;  the  belief  of 
only  one  first  man,  the  father  of  all  nations  ; 
the  adoration  of  one  God,  who  formerly  lived  a 
man  in  perfect  virginity,  fasting,  and  penitence, 
preaching  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ceremo 
nies  of  religion,  and  that  vanished  from  the 
world  without-  a  natural  death  ;  the  theory  of 
giants ;  the  custom  of  making  themselves  drunk 
with  their  beverages,  and  drinking  to  the 
utmost ;  religious  ornaments  painted  with  bones 
and  dead  men's  skulls  ;  surplices,  holy  water 
sprinkled ;  wives  and  servants,  who  present 


themselves  with  emulation,  burnt  and  interred 
with  the  dead  husband  or  master  ;  a  law  by 
I  which  the  eldest  succeeds  to  all  the  estate,  no 
part  being  left  for  the  younger  but  obedience  ; 
the  custom  that,  upon  promotion  to  a  certain 
office  of  great  authority,  the  promoted  is  to 
take  upon  him  a  new  name,  and  to  leave  that 
;  which  he  had  before  ;  another  to  strew  lime 
i  upon  the  knee  of  the  new-born  child,  with 
these  words  :  "  From  dust  thou  earnest,  and  to 
'  dust  thou  must  return  ;"  as  also  the  art  of 
I  augury.  The  vain  shadows  of  our  religion, 
which  are  observable  in  some  of  these  examples, 
are  testimonies  of  its  dignity  and  divinity.  It 
is  not  only  in  some  sort  insinuated  into  all  the 
infidel  nations  on  this  side  of  the  world,  by  a 
certain  imitation,  but  in  these  barbarians  also, 
as  by  a  common  and  supernatural  inspiration  ; 
for  we  find  there  the  belief  of 
purgatory,  but  of  a  new  form  ;  purga70ry.rt  l 
that  which  we  irive  to  the  fire 
they  give  to  the  cold,  and  imagine  that  souls 
are  purged  and  puni-hed  by  the  rigour  of  an 
excessive;  coldness.  And  this  example  puts  me 
in  mind  of  another  pleasant  diversity  ;  for  as 
there  were  there  some  people  who  delighted  to 
unmuflle  the  ends  of  their  instruments,  and 
(dipped  oft  the  prepuce  ai'ler  the  Mahometan 
and  Jewish  manner;  there  were  others  who 
made  so  u'reat  conscience'  of  la\  ing  it  bare,  that 
they  carefully  pursed  it  up  with  little  strings  to 
ke<  j)  that,  end  from  peeping  into  the  air  ;  and  of 
this  other  diversity,  that  whereas  we,  to  honour 
kings  and  festivals,  put  on  the  best  clothes  we 
have  ;  in  some  regions,  to  express  their  dis 
parity  and  submission  to  their  king,  his  subjects 
!>rcscnt  themselves  before  him  in  their  vilest 
mbits,  and  entering  his  palace,  throw  some  old 
tattered  garment  over  their  better  apparel,  to 
the  end  that  all  the  bistre  and  ornament  may 
solely  be  in  him.  Uut  to  proceed, 

If  nature  enclose1  within  the  bounds  of  her 
ordinary  progress  the  beliefs,  judgments,  and 
opinions  of  men,  as  \\ell  as  all  other  things;  if 
they  have1  their  revolution,  their  season,  their 
birth  and  death,  like  cabbage  plants  ;  if  the 
heavens  agitate  and  rule  them  at  their  pleasure, 
what  magisterial  and  permanent  authority  do 
we  attribute;  to  them  .'  If  we  experimentally 
see  that  the'  form  of  our  beings  depends  upon 
the  air,  upon  the  climate,  and  upon  the  soil 
where  we  are  born,  and  not  only  the  colour, 
the  stature,  the  complexion,  and  the  counte 
nances,  but  moreover  the  very  faculties  of  the 
soul  itself :  Et  pl<iya  caili  non  solum  ad  robur 
corponun,  sect  ct'taiu  animorum  facit  :l  ''  The 
climate  is  of  great  efficacy,  not  only  to  the 
strength  of  bodies,  but  to  that  of  souis  also," 
says  Yegctius ;  and  that  the  goddess  who 
founded  the  city  of  Athens  chose  to  situate  it  in 
a  temperature  of  air  fit  to  make  men  prudent, 
as  the  Egyptian  priests  told  Solon  :-  Athenis 
tcnue  ccelum  ;  ex  quo  etiam  acutlores  putantur 


Veget.  i.  '1. 


Plato,  Tim&us. 
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Attici ;  Crassum  Thebis ;  itaqne  pingues  The- 
bani,  et  valentes  .a  "  The  air  of  Athens  is  subtle 
and   thin  ;  whence  also  the  Athenians  are  re 
puted   to  be  more  acute  ;  and  at  Thebes  more 
gross  and  thick  ;    wherefore   the  Thebans  are 
looked  upon   as  more  heavy-witted  and  more 
strong."     In  such  sort  that,  as  fruits   and  ani 
mals  grow  different,  men  are  also  more  or  less 
warlike,  just,  temperate,  and  docile  ;  here  given 
to  wine,  elsewhere  to  theft  or  uncleanness;  here 
inclined  to   superstition,  elsewhere  to   unbelief; 
in  one  place  to  liberty,  in  another  to  servitude ; 
capable   of  one  science  or  of  one  art,  dull  or  j 
ingenious,  obedient  or  mutinous,  good  or  bad,  j 
according  as  the  place  where   they  are  seated  I 
inclines   them  ;  and   assume  a  new  complexion, 
if  removed,   like  trees,   which  was  the  reason  i 
why  Cyrus  would  not  grant  the  Persians  leave 
to  quit  their  rough  and  craggy  country  to  re-  \ 
move  to  another  more  pleasant  and  even,  saying,  ; 
that  fertile  and  tender  soils  made  men  effemi 
nate  and  soft.2   If  we  see  one  while  one  art  and  | 
one  belief  flourish,  and  another  while  another, 
through  some  celestial  influence  ;  such  an  age 
to  produce  such  natures,  and  to  incline  mankind  j 
to  such  arid  such  a  propension,  the  spirits  of ' 
men  one  while  gay  and  another  grum,  like  our 
fields,  what  becomes  of  all  those  fine  preroga 
tives  we  so  sooth  ourselves  withal  ?  Seeing  that 
a  wise   man   may  be  mistaken,  and  a  hundred 
men  and   a  hundred   nations,    nay,   that   even 
human  nature  itselij  as  we  believe,  is  many  ages 
wide  in  one  thing  or  another,  what  assurances 
have  we  that  she  should  cease  to  be  mistaken, 
or  that  in  this  very  age  of  ours  she  is  not  so  ? 
Methinks  that  amongst  other  testimonies  of 
our  imbecility,  this  ought  not.  to 
be    forgotten,   that  man   cannot, 
by  his  own  wish  and  desire,  find 
out  what  he  wants ;  that  not  in 
fruition  only,  but  in  imagination 
and   wish,   we  cannot   agree    about   what   we 
would  have  to  satisfy  and  content  us.     Let  us 
leave  it  to  our  own  thought    to  cut  out  and 
make  up  at  pleasure  :    it  cannot  so  much   as 
covet  what  is  proper  for  it,  and  satisfy  itself: 

Quid  cnim  ratione  timemus, 

Aut  cupimus  ?     Quid  tain  dextro  pecle  concipis,  ut  te, 
Conatus  nun  pa'inteat,  votique  peracti  ?3 

"  For  what,  with  reason,  do  we  speak  or  shun, 
What  plan,  how  happily  soe'er  begun. 
That,  when  achieved,  we  do  not  wish  undone?" 

And  therefore  it  was  that  Socrates  only  begged 
of  the  gods  that  they  would  give 

Socrates  i  •  ]  ,          •,         J 

prayer.  'J1111  \vlmt   they  knew  to   be  best 

for  him  ;    and   the    private    and 

public  prayer  of  the  Lacedaemonians4  was  simply 

tor  good  and  useful  things,  referring  the  choice 


Cicero,  de  Futo,  c.  4. 
Herod,  ix.  121. 
Juvenal,  x.  4. 
Plato,  Second  Aid/nudes. 
Juvenal,  x.  352. 


The  inconstan 
cy  of  man's 
desires  a   good 
proof  of  his 
weakness. 


and  election  of  them  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Supreme  Power : 

Conjugium  petimus,  partumque  uxoris  ;  at  illis 
Notum,  qui  pueri,  qualisque  futura  sit  uxor  ;5 

"  We  ask  for  wives  and  children  ;  they  above 

Know  only,  when  we  have  them,  what  they'll  prove  :" 

and  Christians  pray  to  God,  "  Thy  will  be 
done,"  that  they  may  not  fall  into  the  incon 
venience  the  poet  feigns  of  King  Midas.  He 
prayed  to  the  gods  that  all  he  touched  might 
be  turned  into  gold  :  his  prayer  was  heard  ;  his 
wine  was  gold,  his  bread  was  gold,  the  feathers 
of  his  bed,  his  shirt,  his  clothes,  were  all  gold  ; 
so  that  he  found  himself  overwhelmed  with  the 
fruition  of  his  desire,  and  endowed  with  an 
intolerable  benefit,  and  was  fain  to  unpray  his 
prayers. 

Attonitus  novitate  mali,  divesque,  miserque, 
Elfugere  optat  opes,  et,  qute  modo  voverat,  odit.6 

"  Astonished  at  the  strangeness  of  the  ill, 
To  be  so  rich,  yet  miserable  still  ; 
He  wishes  now  he  could  his  wealth  evade, 
And  hates  the  thing  for  which  before  he  prayed." 

To  instance  in  myself:  being  young,  I  desired 
of  fortune,  above  all  things,  the  order  of  St. 
Michael,  which  \vas  then  the  utmost  distinction 
of  honour  amongst  the  French  nobles,  and  very 
rare.  She  pleasantly  gratified  my  longing  : 
instead  of  raising  me,  and  lifting  me  up  from 
my  own  place  to  attain  to  it,  she  was  much 
kinder  to  me ;  for  she  brought  it  so  low,  and 
made  it  so  cheap,  that  it  stooped  down  to  my 
shoulders,  and  lower.  Cleobis  and  Bito,7  Tro- 
phonius  and  Agamedes,8  having  requested,  the 
first  of  their  goddess,  the  last  of  their  god,  a 
recompense  worthy  of  their  piety,  had  deatli 
for  a  reward  ;  so  differing  from  ours  are  hea 
venly  opinions  concerning  what  is  fit  for  us. 
God  might  grant  us  riches,  honours,  life,  and 
even  health,  to  our  own  hurt ;  for  every  thing 
that  is  pleasing  to  us  is  not  always  good  for  us. 
If  he  sends  us  death,  or  an  increase  of  sickness, 
instead  of  a  cure,  Virga  tua,  et  baculus  tuus 
ipsa  me  consolata  sunt,9  "  Thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  have  comforted  me,"  he  does  it  by  the  rule 
of  his  providence,  which  better  and  more  cer 
tainly  discerns  what  is  proper  for  us  than  we 
can  do  ;  and  we  ought  to  take  it  in  good  part, 
as  coming  from  a  wise  and  most  friendly  hand ; 

Si  consilium  vis : 

Permittes  ipsis  expendere  numinibus,  quid 
Conveniat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris  -  -  - 
Carior  est  illis  homo  quam  sibi  ;10 

"  If  thou'lt  be  rul'd,  to  th'  gods  thy  fortunes  trust, 
Their  thoughts  are  wise,  their  dispensations  just. 
What  best  may  profit  or  delight  they  know, 
And  real  good,  for  fancied  bliss,  bestow  ; 
With  eyes  of  pity,  they  our  frailties  scan, 
More  dear  to  them,  than  to  himself,  is  man  ;" 


e  Ovid,  Metam.  xi.  128. 
"  Herod,  i.  31. 

fi  Plutarch.  Consol.  to  Apollonh 
9   Psalm  xxii.  4. 
10  Juvenal,  x.  346. 
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for  to  require  of  him  honours  and  com 
mands,  is  to  require  that  he  may  throw  you 
into  a  battle,  set  you  upon  a  cast  at  dice,  or 
something  of  the  like  nature,  \\ 'hereof  the  issue 
is  to  you  unknown,  and  the  fruit  doubtful. 

There  is  no  dispute  so  sharp  and  violent 
amongst  the  philosophers,  as  about  the  question 
of  the  sovereign  good  of  man  ;  whence,  by  the 
calculation  of  YaiT<>,'  rose  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  sects.  (£ui  union  dc  xum/iio  liono 
C//.S.SVV///Y,  dc  tola  philosophies  /•<///<»/(•  dlsputut. 
"  Tor  whoever  enters  into  controversy  con 
cerning  the  supreme  good,  disputes  upon  the 
whole  matter  of  philosophy."2 


Trc 
Pus 


inihi  convii 
ntes  \ario 
guuldei.r.'  Qua 
Quod  pens,  id  s; 


propc  ;li>-entire  videntur, 
('  uin  dnersa  palato  : 
in  deni  '.'    liemi'.s  tu  (plod  jubet  alter  ; 
est  invisum  aridunuiue  duoluis  :' 


"  I  have  three  Bursts  united  to  :i  fea^t. 
And  all  appear  to  have  a  dill'crriit  taste  ; 
What  shall   1  uive  them  :'      What  shall   I  refuse? 
What  one  dislikes  the  other  two  shall  chouse; 
Ami  e'en  the  very  dish  you  like  the  best 
Is  acid  or  insipid  to  the  rest  :" 

nature  should  say  the  same  to  their  contest* 
and  debates.  Some  say  that  our  well-  being 
lies  in  virtue,  others  in  pleasure,  others  in  sub 
mitting  to  nature  ;  one  in  knowledge,  another 
in  being  exempt  from  pain,  another  in  not  siif- 
fering  ourselves  to  he  carried  av\ay  by  appear 
ances  :  and  this  fancy  seems  to  have  some 
relation  to  that  of  the  ancient  Pythagora-, 


•'s  the 
happy, 


rt  I  k, 
in  kcr 


which  is  the  drift  of  the  Pyrrhonian  sect  : 
Aristotle1'  attributes  the  admiring  nothing  to 
magnanimity  :  and  Arcesilaus  said/'  that  con 
stancy  and  a  right  inflexible  state  of  judgment 
were  the  true  good,  and  consent  and  application 
the  sin  and  evil  ;  and  there,  it  is  true,  in  being 
thus  positive,  and  establishing  a  certain  axiom, 
he  quitted  Pyrrhonism:  tor  the  Pyrrhonians, 
when  they  say  that  ataraxy,"  which  is  the  im 
mobility  of  judgment,  is  the  sovereign  good,  do 
not  design  to  speak  it  affirmatively  ;  but  that 
the  same  motion  of  soul  which  makes  them 
avoid  precipices,  and  take  shelter  from  the 
cold,  presents  them  such  a  fancy,  and  makes 
them  refuse  another. 

How  much  do  I  wish  that,  whilst  I  live,  either 

some  other  or  Justus  Lipsius,  the   most   learned 

man  now  living,  of  a  most  polite 

Senoffthetrde£      aml  Jllllii;iims  understanding,  truly 

ferent  sects  of      resembling  my  Turnebus,  had  both 

philosophers.         the   will  and   health,   and  leisure 

sufficient,  carefully  and  conscien 


tiously  to  collect  into  a  register,  according  to 
their  divisions  and  classes,  as  many  as  are  to  be 
found,  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philo 
sophers,  about  the  subject  of  our  being  and 
manners,  their  controversies,  the  succession  and 
reputation  of  <ects  ;  with  the  application  of  the 
lives  of  the  authors  and  their  disciples  to  their 
own  precepts,  in  memorable  accidents,  and 

j  upon  exemplary  occasions.      AY  hat  a  beautiful 

i  and  useful  work  that  would  be  !s 

As  to  what  remains,  if  it  lie  from  ourselves 
that  we  are  to  extract  the  rules  of  our  manners, 
upon  what  a  confusion  do  we  throw  ourselves? 
For  that  which  our  reason  advises  us  to,  as  the 

;  most  likely,  is  generally  for  every  one  to 
obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  as  was  the 
ad\ice  of  Socrates,  inspired,  as  he  says,  by  a 
divine  counsel  ;  and  by  that,  what  would  it 
say.  but  that  our  duty  has  no  other  rule  but 

:  what  i>  accidental  .'  '  Truth  ought  to  have 
a  like  and  universal  visage:  it' man  could  know 

1  equity  and   ju-tice    that    had   a  body  and  a  true 

'  being,  he  would  not  tetter   it    to    the  conditions 

'  of  this  country  or  that  ;  it  \\ould  not  be  from 
the  whimsies  of  the  Persians  or  Indians  that 
virtue  would  receive  its  form.  There  is  nothing 
more  subject  to  perpetual  agitation  than  the 
laws:  since  1  \\  as  born.  I  have 
known  tho-e  of'  the  Kiigiish,  our  to^connnua'l 

neighbours,  ihive  or  four  times  changes, 
changed,  ii'it  only  in  matters  of 
civil  regimen,  \\hich  is  the  only  thing  wherein 
constancy  may  be  dispensed  \\itli.but  in  the 
most  important  subject  that  can  be,  namely, 
religion,  at  which  I  am  the  more1  troubled  and 
ashamed,  because  it  is  a  nation  with  whom 
thi.se  of  my  province  have  formerly  had  so 
great  familiarity  and  acquaintance,  that  there 
yet  remains  in  my  house  some  footsteps  of  our 
ancient  kindred  ;  and  here  with  u-,  at  home, 
1  have  kno\\n  a  thing  that  \\iis  capital  to  be 
come  lawful  ;  and  we  that  hold  of  others  are 
likewise,  according  to  the  chance  of  war,  in  a 
possibility  of  being  one  day  found  guilty  of 
high-treason,  both  divine  and  human,  should 
the  justice  of  our  arms  fall  into  the  power  ot 
injustice,  and,  after  a  few  years'  possession, 
take  a  quite  contrary  being.  How  could  that 
ancient  god'1  more  clearly  accuse  the  igno 
rance  of  human  knowledge  concerning  the 
divine  Being,  and  give  men  to  understand  that 
their  religion  \\as  but  a  thing  of  their  own  con 
trivance,  useful  as  a  bond  to  their  society,  than 
declaring  as  IK;  did  to  those  who  came  to  his 
tripod  for  instruction,  that  every  one's  true 
worship  was  that  which  he  found  in  use  in  the 
place  where  he  chanced  to  be  .'  O  God,  what 
infinite  obligation  have  we  to  the  bounty  of  our 


1  St.  Augustin,  de  Cirit.  Dei,  xix.  2. 

-  Cicero,  de  Fiiiib.  v.  5. 

3  Horace,  Epist.  ii.  2.  6l. 

4  Id.  ib.  i.  6.  1. 

*  Ethics,  iv.  3. 

c  ISextus  Kmpiricus,  Pyrrh.  Hypoti/p.  i.  33. 

~  Perfect  repose. 


*  Justus  Lipsius,  a  learned  Belgian,  who  corresponded 
with  Montaigne,  executed  a  part  of  this  design  in  his  large 
work  on  Stoicism,  Mmii/dnctio  ad  Stuicnm  Philosophiam, 
published  11)04,  twelve  years  after  Montaigne's  death  ;  who, 
however,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  been  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  work. 

y  Apollo.     See  Xenopbon,  3Iem.  on  Socrates,  i.  3.  1. 
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whether  un 
changeable. 


sovereign  Creator,  for  having  disabused  our 
belief  from  these  wandering  and  arbitrary  de 
votions,  and  for  having  seated  it  upon  the 
eternal  foundation  of  his  holy  word  ?  But 
what  then  will  philosophers  say  to  us  in  this 
necessity  ?  "  That  we  follow  the  laws  of  our 
country  :"  that  is  to  say,  this  floating  sea  of 
the  opinions  of  a  republic,  or  a  prince,  that  will 
paint  out  justice  for  me  in  as  many  colours,  and 
form  it  as  many  ways  as  there  are  changes  of 
passions  in  themselves:  I  cannot  suffer  my 
judgment  to  be  so  flexible.  What  kind  of 
virtue  is  that  which  I  see  one  day  in  repute, 
and  that  to-morrow  shall  be  in  none,  and 
which  the  crossing  of  a  river  makes  a  crime? 
What  sort  of  truth  can  that  be,  which  these 
mountains1  limit  to  us,  and  make  a  lie  to  all  the 
world  beyond  them? 

But  they  are  pleasant,  when,  to  give  some 
certainty  to  the  laws,  they  say 
Natural  laws ;  that  there  are  some  firm,  perpe 
tual,  and  immovable,  which  they 
call  natural,  that  are  imprinted 
in  human  kind  by  the  condition  of  their  own 
proper  being  ;  and  of  these  some  reckon  three, 
some  four,  some  more,  some  less :  a  sign  that  it 
is  a  mark  as  doubtful  as  the  rest.  Now  they 
are  so  unfortunate  (for  what  can  I  call  it  else 
but  misfortune  that,  of  so  infinite  a  number  of 
laws,  there  should  not  be  found  one  at  least 
that  fortune  and  the  temerity  of  chance  has 
suffered  to  be  universally  received  by  the  con 
sent  of  all  nations  ?),  they  are.  I  say,  so  miser 
able,  that  of  these  three  or  four  select  laws, 
there  is  not  so  much  as  one  that  is  not  contra 
dicted  and  disowned,  not  only  by  one  nation, 
but  by  many.  Now,  the  only  likely  sign,  by 
which  they  can  argue  or  infer  some  natural 
laws,  is  the  universality  of  approbation  ;  1'or 
we  should,  without  doubt,  follow  with  a  com 
mon  consent  that  which  nature  had  truly 
ordained  us  :  and  not  only  every  nation,  but 
every  private  man,  would  resent  the  force  and 
violence  that  any  one  should  do  him  who 
would  tempt  him  to  any  thing  contrary  to  this 
law.  But  let  them  produce  me  one  of  this 
condition.  Protagoras  and  Aristo 
The  foundation  gave  no  other  essence  to  the  ius- 

ot  the  justice  of      "  ,.   -.  ,  ,     J  . 

lavvs.  tice  of  laws  than  the   authority 

and  opinion  of  the  legislator;  and 
that,  these  laid  aside,  the  honest  and  the  good 
lost  their  qualities,  and  remained  empty  names 
of  indifferent  things:  Thrasymachus,  in  Plato,2 
is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  other  right  but 
the  convenience  of  the  superior.  There  is  not 
any  thing  wherein  the  world  is  so  various  as  in 
laws  and  customs  ;  such  a  thing  is  abominable 
here  which  is  elsewhere  in  esteem,  as  in  Lace- 
dasmon  dexterity  in  stealing  ;  marriages  be 
tween  near  relations  are  capitally  interdicted 
amongst  us  ;  they  are  elsewhere  in  honour : 


"  Plaisante  justice  qu'une  riviere  on  une  montaigne 
borne!  Verite  au  deca  des  Pyrenees,  erreur  au  dela." — 
Pensces  de  Pascal. 


Gentes  esse  feruntur, 

In  quibus  et  nato  genitrix,  et  nata  parent! 
Jungitur,  et  pietas  geminato  crescit  amore  ;3 

"  There  are  some  nations  in  the  world,  'tis  said, 
Where  fathers  daughters,  sons  their  mothers  wed; 
And  their  affections  thereby  higher  rise, 
More  firm  and  constant  by  these  double  ties ;" 

the  murder  of  infants,  the  murder  of  fathers,  the 
community  of  wives,  traffic  of  robberies,  license 
in  all  sorts  of  voluptuousness  ;  in  short,  there  is 
nothing  so  extreme  that  is  not  allowed  by  the 
custom  of  some  nation  or  other. 

It  is  credible  that  there  are  natural  laws  for 
us,  as  we  see  them  in  other  creatures ;  but  they 
are  lost  in  us,  this  fine  human  reason  every 
where  so  insinuating  itself  to  govern  and  com 
mand,  as  to  shuffle  and  confound  the  face  of 
things,  according  to  its  own  vanity  and  incon 
stancy  :  Nildl  ituque  amplius  nostrum  est ; 
quod  nostrum  dico,  art  is  cst :  u  Therefore  no 
thing  is  any  more  truly  ours  :  what  we  call  ours 
belongs  to  art."  Subjects  have  divers  lustres 
and  divers  considerations,  and  thence  the  diver 
sity  of  opinions  principally  proceeds  :  one  na 
tion  considers  a  subject  in  one  aspect,  and  stops 
there  ;  another  takes  it  in  a  different  point  of 
view. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  horror  to  be  ima 
gined  than  for  a  man   to   eat  his 
father;  and  yet  the  people,  whose     The  bodies  of 
ancient  custom  it  was  so   to  do,     {J^e^SJlJ4 
looked  upon  it  as  a  testimony  of     by  some  people, 
piety  and  affection,  seeking  there-     and  why. 
by  to  give  their  progenitors  the 
most  worthy  and  honourable  sepulture  ;  storing 
up  in  themselves,  and  as   it  were  in  their  own 
marrow,  the  bodies  and  relics  of  their  fathers  ; 
and  in  some  sort  regenerating  them  by  trans 
mutation  into   their  living  flesh,  by   means  of 
nourishment  and  digestion.4     It  is  easy  to  con 
sider  what  a  cruelty  and  abomination  it  must 
have  appeared  to  men  possessed  and  imbued 
with  this  superstition   to   throw  their  fathers' 
remains  to  the  corruption  of  the  earth,  and  the 
nourishment  of  beasts  and  worms. 

Lycurgus   considered   in   theft   the  vivacity, 
diligence,  boldness,  and  dexterity 
of  purloining  anything  from  our      £*££* 
neighbours,  and  the  benefit  that      and  why. 
redounded    to    the    public    that 
every  one   should  look  more  narrowly  to  the 
conservation  of  what  was   his  own  ;    and  be 
lieved   that,    from    this    double    institution   of 
assaulting   and    defending,   advantage  was   to 
be  made  for  military  discipline  (which  was  the 
principal  science  and  virtue  to  which  he  would 
inure  that  nation),  of  greater  consideration  than 
the  disorder   and   injustice   of  taking  another 
man's  goods. 

Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  offered  Plato  a  robe 
of  the  Persian  fashion,  long,  damasked,  and 
perfumed ;  Plato  refused  it,  saying,  "  That 


2  Republic,  i. 

3  Ovid,  Metam.  x.  331. 

4  Sextus  Empiric.  Pyrrfi.  Hi/potyp.  hi.  14. 
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being  born  a  man,  lie  would  not  willingly  ; 
dress  himself  in  women's  clothes ;  but  Aristip- 
pus  accepted  it  with  this  answer,  "  That  no 
accoutrement  could  corrupt  a.  chaste  courage."1 
His  friends  reproaching  him  with  meanness  of 
spirit,  for  laying  it  no  more  to  heart  that  Dio- 
nysius  had  spit  in  his  face,  "  Fishermen,"  said 
lie,  "  suffer  themselves  to  be  drenched  with  the 
waves  of  the  sea  from  head  to  foot  to  catch  a 
gudgeon."-  Diogenes  was  washing  cabbages, 
and  seeing  him  pass  by,  "  If  thou  couldst  live 
on  cabbage,"  said  he,  "  thou  wouldst  not  fa\vn 
upon  a  tyrant ;"  to  whom  Aristippus  replied, 
"  And  if  thou  knewest  how  to  live  amongst 
men,  thou  wouldst  not  be  washing  cabbages. ";t 
Thus  reason  finds  appearances  for  divers  effects  : 
'tis  a  pot  with  two  cars  that  a  man  may  take 
by  the  right  or  left : 

Bellum,  o  terra  hospita,  portas  : 

Hello  armantur  equi  ;  lidluin  lui-c  armonti  minantur. 

Scd  tamen  idem  olini  curru  succedere  sueti 

Quadrupcdes,  ct  frena  juga  concordia  ferre. 

Spes  i-st  pacis. 

"  War,  war  is  threatened  from  this  foreign  crround 
."My  1'at'uer  cried   .  where  warlike  steeds  are  found. 
Vet,  since  reclaimed,  to  chariots  they  submit, 
And  bend  to  stubborn  yokes,  and  champ  the  bit, 
I'eaec  may  succeed  to  war." 

Solon,  Iteiiii^  lectured  by  his  friends  not  to 
shed  powerless  and  unprofitable  tears  for  the 
death  of  his  son,  tk  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
the  more  justly  shed  them,"  said  he,  "  because 
they  are  powerless  and  unprofitable."'1  Soerates/s 
wife  exasperated  her  grief  by  this  circumstance  : 
"  Oh,  ho\v  unjustly  do  these  wicked  judges 
put  him  to  death!''  '•  Why,"  rejtlied  he, 
u  hadst  thou  rather  they  should  execute  me 
justly  /""'  We  have  our  ear>  bored  :  the  Greeks 
looked  upon  that  as  a  mark  of  slavery.*'  We 
retire  in  private  to  enjoy  our  wives  :  the  Indians. 
do  it  in  public.7  The  Scythians  immolated 
strangers  in  their  temples;  elsewhere  temples 
were  a  refuge  :8 

Indo  furor  vulpi,  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  quisque  locus,  cum  solos  credat  habendos 
Ksse  ileos,  quos  ipse  colit.'* 

"  Thus  'tis  the  popular  fury  that  creates 

That  all  their  neighbours'  nods  each  nation  hates  ; 
Kach  thinks  its  own  the  genuine  ;  in  a  word, 
The  only  deities  to  be  adored." 

I  have  heard  of  a  judge  who,  coining  upon  a 
sharp  conflict  betwixt  Bartolus  and  Baldus,"' 
and  some  point  controverted  with  many  con 
trarieties,  writ  in  the  margin  of  his  book,  "  a 
question  for  a  friend  ;"  that  is  to  say,  that 
truth  was  there  so  controverted  and  disputed 


Laertius,  in  vita. 
Id.  ib. 
Id.  ib. 
Id.  ib. 
Id.  ib. 

Sextus  Empiric.  Pyrrh.  Hypotyp.  iii.  24.    Plutarch,  Life 
of  Cicero,  c.  26. 

Sext.  Empiric,  ib.  i.  11,  iii.  24. 
Jd.  ib. 
Juv.  xv.  37. 


that  in  a  like  cause  he  might  favour  which  of 
the  parties  he  thought  fit.  'Twas  only  for 
want  of  wit  that  he  did  not  write  "  a  question 
for  a  friend"  throughout.  The  advocates  and 
judges  of  our  times  find  bias  enough  in  all 
causes  to  accommodate  them  to  what  they 
themselves  think  fit.  In  so  infinite  a  science, 
depending  upon  the  authority  of  so  many  opi 
nions,  and  so  arbitrary  a  subject,  it  cannot  be 
but  that  of  necessity  an  extreme  confusion  of 
judgments  must  arise:  there  is  hardly  any  suit 
so  clear  wherein  opinions  do  not  very  much 
differ  ;  what  one  court  has  determined  one  way 
another  determines  quite  contrary,  and  itself 
contrary  to  that  at  another  time.  Of  which 
we  see  very  frequent  examples,  owing  to  that 
practice?  admitted  among  us,  and  which  is  a 
marvellous  blemish  to  the  ceremonious  autho 
rity  and  bistre  of  our  ju-tiee,  of  not  abiding 
by  one  sentence,  but  running  from  judge  to 
judge,  and  court  to  court,  to  decide  one  and 
the  same  cause. 

As  to   the   liberty  of   philosophical   opinions 

coneeriiing  vice  and  virtue,  'tis  not  necessary 

to    be   insisted    upon  ;    therein   are  found   many 

opinions     that     are      better     concealed      than 

published    to   weak    minds.     Arcesilaus  said,11 

1  "  That,   in   venery  it  was   no  matter  where,  or 

i  with  whom,  it  \vas  committed  :"    7',7  obsccenas 

\  twhiptfiteS)  N/  tidfiira  rcfji/irif,  non  t/t'in're,  diit 

loco,   dtit   <»'(////c,    set  I   fortiid,    (ctatCj    Ji</iird, 

metiendas  Epicurus  j>//t(if- itc  uinores 

(jiiidi  in  xdiH-tos  (i  sapiente  alienos   r.w  arbi- 

trnntur.1'* Qu(prauius,  <id   (jttdin  nsfjue 

j  fctdtcnt  juvcnea  amandi  ,<////."  "  And  obscene 
:  pleasures,  if  nature  requires  them."  Epicurus 
i  thinks,  "  are  not  to  be  measured  either  by 
i  race,  kind,  place,  or  rank,  but  by  age.  shape, 

and    beauty Neither    are    sacred    loves 

thought  to  be  foreign  to  wise  men  ;  ...  we  are 
to  enquire  till  what  age  young  men  are  to  be 
loved."  These  two  last  stoical  quotations,  and 
the  reproach  that  Dicjearchus  threw  into  the 
teeth  of  Pluto  himself'1  upon  this  account  shew 
how  much  the  soundest  philosophy  indulges 
licenses  and  excesses  very  remote  from  common 
custom. 

Laws  derive  their  authority  from  possession 
and    custom.      'Tis    dangerous    to   trace    them 
!  back  to  their  beginning  ;  they  grow  great,  and 
;  ennoble  themselves,  like  our  rivers,  by  running 
I  on  :   but  follow  them  upward  to 
!  their    source,    'tis    but    a    little     ^*utchu°8"_ 
spring,    scarce    discernible,    that     toms.  'J  °l 
swells    thus,    and    thus    fortifies 


10  Two  celebrated  jurisconsults  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
who,  as  Pasquier  expresses  it,  "  se  deborderent  en  torrent, 
en   1'explication    du    droit  "     Bartolus  was  born   at  Sasso- 
Fcrrato,  in  Umbria  ;  his  disciple  Aldus  at  Perusia. 

11  Plutarch,  Rules  find  Precepts  of  Health.     But  Arccsi- 
]  laus  said  this  in  reprobation  of  all   debauchery  whatsoever. 

He  lays  it  down  that,  no   matter  where  vice  is  committed, 
'tis  equally  to  be  condemned. 

'-  Cicero,  Tusc,  Qutzs.  v.  33. 

1:1  Id.  de  Finib.  iii.  20. 

14  {Seneca,  Kpist.  123. 

13  Cicero,  Tune.  Quces.  iv.  34. 
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itself,  by  growing  old.  Do  but  consult  the 
ancient  considerations  that  gave  tho  first  motion 
to  this  famous  torrent,  so  full  of  dignity,  awe, 
and  reverence,  you  will  find  them  so  li^ht  and 
weak  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  these  people,  who 
weigh  and  reduce  every  thing  to  reason,  and 
who  admit  nothing  by  authority,  or  upon 
trust,  have  their  judgments  often  very  remote, 
and  differing  from  those  of  the  public.  It  is 
no  wonder  if  people  who  take  their  pattern 
from  the  first  image  of  nature  should  in  most 
of  their  opinions  swerve  from  the  common 
path  :  as,  for  example,  few  amongst  them 
would  have  approved  of  the  strict  conditions 
of  our  marriages,  and  most  of  them  have  been 
for  having  wives  in  common,  and  without 
obligation  :  they  would  refuse  our  ceremonies. 
Chrysippus  said,1  "  That  a  philosopher  would 
make  a  dozen  somersaults,  aye,  and  without 
his  breeches,  for  a  dozen  of  olives."  That  phi 
losopher  would  hardly  have  advised  Clisthenes 
to  have  refused  Hippoclides2  the  fair  Agarista 
his  daughter,  for  having  seen  him  stand  on  his 
head  upon  a  table.  Metrocles  somewhat  in 
discreetly  broke  wind  backwards  while  in  dis 
putation,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  auditory 
in  his  school,  and  kept  himself  hid  in  his  own 
house  for  shame,  till  Crates  coming  to  visit 
him,  and  adding  to  his  consolations  and  reasons 
the  example  of  his  own  liberty,  by  falling  to 
try  with  him  who  should  sound  most,  cured 
him  of  that  scruple,  and  withal  drew  him  to 
his  own  stoical  sect,  more  free  than  that  more 
reserved  one  of  the  Peripatetics,  of  wh.ch  he  had 
been  till  then.3  That  which  we  ca  i  decency, 
not  to  dare  to  do  that  in  public  which  is  decent 
enough  to  do  in  private,  the  Stok-s  call  fop 
pery  ;  and  to  mince  it,  and  to  be  so  modest  as  to 
conceal  and  disown  what  nature,  custom,  and 
our  desires  publish  and  proclaim  of  our  actions, 
they  reputed  a  vice.4  The  other  thought  it  was 
to  undervalue  the  mysteries  of  Venus  to  draw 
them  out  of  the  private  oratory,  to  expose  them 
to  the  view  of  the  people  :  and  that  to  bring 
them  out  from  behind  the  curtain  was  to  debase 
them.  Modesty  is  a  thing  of  weight ;  secresy, 
reservation,  and  circumspection,  are  parts  of 
esteem.  Pleasure  did  very  ingeniously  when, 
under  the  mask  of  virtue,  she  sued  not  to  be 
prostituted  in  the  open  streets,  trodden  under 
foot,  and  exposed  to  the  public  view,  wanting 
the  dignity  and  convenience  of  her  private 
cabinets.  Hence  some  say  that  to  put  down 
public  stews  is  not  only  to  disperse  fornication 
into  all  places,  that  was  confined  to  one,  but 
moreover,  by  the  difficulty,  to  incite  wild  and 
idle  people  to  this  vice  : 

Msechus  es  Aufidiae,  qui  vir,  Scsevine,  fuisti : 

Kivalis  fuerat  qui  tuus,  ille  vir  est. 
Cur  aliena  placet  tibi,  quee  tua  non  placet  uxor  ? 

Numquid  securus  non  potes  arrigere?4 

1  Plutarch,  on  the  Contradictions  of  the  Stoic  Philoso 
phers. 

2  Herod,  vi.  129. 

3  Laertius,  in  vita.  •>  Martial   iii    70 

5  Martial,  i.  74. 

6  This  anecdote  has  been  generally  told  of  Diogenes  the 


This  experience  diversifies  itself  in  a  thousand 
examples : 

Nullus  in  urbe  fuit  tota,  qui  tangere  vellet 

Uxorem  gratis,  Cseciliane,  tuam, 
Dura  licuit :  sed  nunc,  positis  custodibus,  ingens 

Turba  fututorum  est.     Ingeniosus  homo  es.r> 

A  philosopher  being  taken  in  the  very  act, 
and  asked  what  he  was  doing,  coldly  replied, 
"  I  am  planting  man  ;"6  no  more  blushing  to 
be  so  caught  than  if  they  had  found  him 
planting  garlic. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  out  of  tenderness  and  respect 
to  the  natural  modesty  of  mankind  that  a  great 
and  religious  author7  is  of  opinion  that  this  act 
is  so  necessarily  obliged  to  privacy  and  shame 
that  he  cannot  persuade  himself  there  could  be 
any  absolute  performance  in  those  impudent 
embraces  of  the  Cynics,  but  that  they  con 
tented  themselves  to  represent 
lascivious  gestures  only,  to 
maintain  the  impudence  of  their 
school's  profession ;  and  that,  to  eject  what 
shame  had  withheld  and  restrained,  it  was 
afterward  necessary  for  them  to  withdraw  into 
the  shade.  But  he  had  not  thoroughly  ex 
amined  their  debauches;  for  Diogenes,  playing 
the  beast  with  himself  in  public,  wished,  in  the 
presence  of  all  that  saw  him,  that  he  could  fill 
his.  belly  by  that  exercise. s  To  those  who 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  find  out  a  more 
commodious  place  to  eat  in  than  in  the  open 
street,  he  made  answer,  "Because  I  am  hungry 
in  the  open  street."  The  women  philosophers 
who  mixed  with  their  sect,  mixed  also  with 
their  persons,  in  all  places,  without  reservation; 
and  Hipparchia  was  not  received  into  Crates's 
society  but  upon  condition  that  she  should,  in 
all  things,  follow  the  practice  and  customs  of 
his  rule.'-'  These  philosophers  set  a  great  price 
upon  virtue,  and  renounce  all  other  discipline 
but  the  moral ;  and  yet,  in  all  their  actions, 
they  attributed  the  sovereign  authority  to  the 
election  of  their  sage,  and  above  the  laws  ;  and 
gave  no  other  curb  to  voluptuousness  but  mo 
deration  only,  and  the  conservation  of  the 
liberty  of  others. 

Heraclitus  and  Protagoras,10  forasmuch  as 
wine  seemed  bitter  to  the  sick,  and  pleasant  to 
the  sound,  the  rudder  crooked  in  the  water, 
and  straight  when  out,  and  such  like  contrary 
appearances  as  are  found  in  subjects,  argued 
thence  that  all  subjects  had,  in  themselves, 
the  causes  of  these  appearances;  and  there 
was  some  bitterness  in  the  wine  which  had 
some  sympathy  with  the  sick  man's  taste,  and 
the  rudder  some  bending  quality  sympathising 
with  him  that  looks  upon  it  in  the  water  ;  and 
so  of  all  the  rest ;  which  is  to  say,  that  all  is 
in  all  things,  and,  consequently,  nothing  in 
any  one :  for,  where  all  is,  there  is  nothing. 

This  opinion  put  me  in  mind  of  the  experi- 


Cynic ;    but   Bayle,   in  his   Dictionary,  article   Hipparchiy, 
says  there  is  no  ground  for  charging  him  with  it. 

"^  St.  August,  de  Civit.  Dei,  xiv.  20. 

8  Laertius,  in  vita. 

«  Id.  ibid. 

•°  Sextus  Empiric.  Pyrrh.  Hypot.  i   29. 
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ence  we  have  that  there  is  no  sense  or  aspect 
of  any  thing,  whether  bitter  or  sweet,  straight 
or  crooked,  that  the  human  mind  does  not  find 
out  in  the  writings  it  undertakes  to  tumble 
over.  Into  the  cleanest,  purest,  and  most  per 
fect  words  that  can  possibly  bo,  lio\v  many 
lies  and  falsities  have  we  suggested  !  What 
heresy  has  not  there  found  ground  and  testi 
mony  sufficient  to  make  itself  embraced  and 
defended  !  'Tin  for  this  that  the  authors  of 
such  errors  will  never  depart  from  proof  of  the 
testimony  of  the  interpretation  of  words.  A 
person  of  dignity,  who  would  approve  to  me, 
by  authority,  the  search  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  wherein  he  was  head  over  ears  en  traced, 
lately  alleged  to  me  at  least  five  or  six  passages 
of  the  Bible  upon  which,  he  said,  he  tirst 
founded  his  attempt,  for  the  discharge  of  his 
conscience  (for  he  is  a  divine)  ;  and,  in  truth, 
the  idea  was  not  only  pleasant,  but,  moreover, 
very  well  accommonated  to  the  defence  of  this 
fine  science. 

13y  this  way  the  reputation  of  divining  fables 
is  acquired.  There  is  no  fortune-teller,  if  we 
have  this  authority,  but,  if  a  man  will  take  the 
pains  to  tumble  and  toss,  and  narrowly  to  peep 
into  all  the  folds  and  glosses  of  his  word-,  he 
may  make  him,  like  the  Sibyls,  say  what  he 
will.  There  an;  so  many  ways  of  interpretation 
that  it  will  be  hard  but  that,  either  obliquely 
or  in  a  direct  line,  an  ingenious  wit  will  find 
out,  in  every  subject,  some  air  that  will  serve 
for  his  purpose  :  therefore  we  find  a  cloudy  and 
ambiguous  style  in  so  frequent  and  ancient  use. 
Let  the  author  but  make  himself  master  of  that, 
to  busy  posterity  about  his  predictions,  which 
not  only  his  own  parts,  but  the  accidental 
favour  of  the  matter  itself,  may  do  tor  him; 
and,  as  to  the  rest,  express  himself,  whether 
after  a  foolish  or  a  subtle  manner,  somewhat 
obscurely  or  contradictorily,  'tis  no  matter; — 
a  number  of  wits,  shaking  and  sifting  him, 
will  bring  out  a  great  many  several  forms, 
either  according  to  his  meaning,  or  collateral, 
or  contrary,  to  it,  which  will  all  redound  to 
his  honour  ;  he  will  see  himself  enriched  by 
the  means  of  his  disciples,  like  the  regents  of 
colleges  by  their  pupils/  yearly  presents.  This 
it  is  which  has  given  reputation  to  many  things 
of  no  worth  at  all  ;  that  has  brought  several 
writings  in  vogue,  and  given  them  the  lame  of 
containing  all  sorts  of  matter  can  be  desired  ; 
one  and  the  same  thing  receiving  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  images  and  various  consider 
ations  ;  nay,  as  many  as  we  please. 

Is  it  possible  that  Homer  could  design  to  say 

Homer  the  ^    t*mt    WG    ma^c    nim    say>  an^ 

general  leader  tnat  ne  designed  so  many  and  so 
of  all  soru  of  various  figures,  as  that  the  divines, 
people.  lawgivers,  captains,  philosophers, 

and  all  sorts  of  men  who  treat  of  sciences,  ho\r 


1  variously  and  opposite  soever,  should  indiffer 
ently  quote  him,  and  support  their  arguments 
by  his  authority,  as  the  sovereign  lord  and 
master  of  all  offices,  works,  and  artizans,  and 
counsellor -general  of  all  enterprizes?  Who 
ever  has  had  occasion  for  oracles  and  predic- 

!  tions    has    there  found    sufficient   to   serve   his 

I  turn.  Tis  a  wonder  how  many  and  how  ad 
mirable  concurrences  an  intelligent  person, 
and  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  has  there 
found  out  in  favour  of  our  religion  ;  and  cannot 

|  easily  be  put  out  of  the  conceit  that  it  was 
Homer's  design;  and  yet  he  is  as  well  ac 
quainted  with  this  author  as  any  man  whatever 
of  his  time.  And  what  he  has  found  in  favour 

!  of  our  religion  there,  very  many  anciently  have 
found  in  favour  of  theirs.  Do  but  observe  how 
Plato  is  tumbled  and  tossed  about ;  every  one 
ennobling  his  own  opinions  by  applying  him 

i  to  himself,  and  making  him  take  what  side  they 

'  please.  They  draw  him  in,  and  engage  him  in 
all  the  new  opinions  the  world  receives  ;  and 

j  make  him,  according  to  the  different  course  of 
things  differ  from  himself:  every  one  makes 

j  him  disavow,  according  to  his  own  sense,  the 
manners  and  customs  lawful  in  his  age,  because 
they  are  unlawful  in  ours  :  and  all  this  with 

j  vivacity  and  power,  according  to  the  force  and 
sprightlino-s  of  the  wit  of  the  interpreter.  From 

j  the  same  foundation  that    lleraclitus  and   this 

j  sentence  of  his  had,  "  that  all  things  had  in 
them  those  forms  that  we  discern,"1  Deinocritus 
drew  quite  a  contrary  conclusion,  —  "  that  ob- 

'  jects  have  in  them  nothing  that  we  discern  in 
them  :"  and  because  honey  is  sweet  to  one  and 
bitter  to  another,  lit;  thence  argued  that  it  was 
neither  sweet  nor  bitter.-  The  Pyrrhonians 
would  say  that  they  knew  not  whether  it  is 
sweet  or  bitter,  or  whether  the  one  or  the  other, 
or  both  ;  for  these  aluays  gained  the  highest 
point  of  dubitation.  The  Cyrenaicsi!  held  that 
nothing  was  perceptible  from  without,  and  that 
that  only  was  perceptible  that  inwardly  touched 
us,  as  pain  and  pleasure;  acknowledging  neither 
sound  nor  colour,  but  certain  affections  only 

|  that  we  receive  from  them  ;  and  that  man  s 
judgment  had  no  other  seat.  Protagoras  be- 

I  lieved  that  "  what  seems  true  to  every  one,  is 
true  to  every  one."1  The  Epicureans  lodged 
all  judgment  in  the  senses,  and  in  the  know 
ledge  of  things,  and  in  pleasure.  Plato5  would 

j  have  the  judgment  of  truth,  and  truth  itself, 
derived  from  opinions  and  the  senses,  to  belong 
to  the  wit  and  cogitation. 

This  discourse  has  put  me  upon  the  consider- 
ation  of  the  senses,  in  which  lies     Oupknowled 

:  the  greatest  foundation  and  proof     commences 

j  of  our  ignorance.  Whatsoever  and  terminates 
is  known,  is  doubtless  known  by  lu  the  senses> 

I  the   faculty  of    the   knower ;    for,    seeing   the 

I  judgment  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  him 


1  Sextus  Empiric.  Pi/rrh   H/ipnhip   i.  29. 

2  Id.  Adders.  Math.  c.  ld:J.  ' 

3  Cicero,  Acud.  ii.  /• 


''   Id.  it>.  6. 

*   In  the  Pha-.du  and  Theetetes. 
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that  judges,  }th  reason  that  this  operation  be 
performed  by  his  means  and  will,  not  by  the 
constraint  of  another  ;  as  it  would  happen  if 
we  knew  things  by  the  power,  and  according 
to  the  law  of  their  essence.  Now  all  knowledge 
is  conveyed  to  us  by  the  senses ;  they  are  our 
masters : 

Via  qua  munita  fidei 
Proxima  fert  humanum  in  pectus,  templaque  mentis  ;' 

"  It  is  the  surest  path  that  faith  can  find 
By  which  to  enter  human  heart  and  mind." 

Science  begins  by  them,  and  is  resolved  into 
them.  After  all,  we  should  know  no  more 
than  a  stone  if  we  did  not  know  there  is  sound, 
odour,  light,  taste,  measure,  weight,  softness, 
hardness,  sharpness,  colour,  smoothness,  breadth, 
and  depth  :  these  are  the  platforms  and  princi 
ples  of  the  structure  of  all  our  knowledge  ;  and, 
according  to  some,  science  is  nothing  else  but 
sense,  He  that  could  make  me  contradict  the 
senses,  would  have  me  by  the  throat ;  he  could 
not  make  me  go  further  back.  The  senses  are  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  human  knowledge  : 

Invenies  primis  ab  sensibus  esse  creatam 
Notitiam  veri ;  neque  sensus  posse  refelli..  .. 
Quid  majore  fide  porro,  quam  sensus,  haberi 
Debet  ?2 

"  Of  truth,  whate'er  discoveries  are  made, 
Are  by  the  senses  to  us  first  conveyed  ; 
Nor  will  one  sense  be  baffled  ;  for  on  what 
Can  we  rely  more  safely  than  on  that  ?" 

Let  us  attribute  to  them  the  least  we  can, 
we  must,  however,  of  necessity  grant  them 
this,  that  it  is  by  their  means  and  mediation 
that  all  our  instruction  is  directed.  Cicero 
says,3  that  Chrysippus  having  attempted  to 
extenuate  the  force  and  virtue  of  the  senses, 
presented  to  himself  arguments  and  so  vehe 
ment  oppositions  to  the  contrary  that  he  could 
not  satisfy  himself  therein  :  whereupon  Car- 
neades,  who  maintained  the  contrary  side, 
boasted  that  he  would  make  use  of  the  very 
words  and  arguments  of  Chrysippus  to  contro 
vert  and  confute  him,  and  therefore  thus  cried 
out  against  him  :  "  O  miserable  !  thy  force  has 
destroyed  thee."  There  can  be  nothing  absurd 
to  a  greater  degree  than  to  maintain  that  fire 
does  not  warm,  that  light  does  not  shine,  and 
that  there  is  no  weight  nor  solidity  in  iron, 
which  are  things  conveyed  to  us  by  the  senses ; 
neither  is  there  belief  nor  knowledge  in  man 
that  can  be  compared  to  that  for  certainty. 

The  first  consideration  I  have  upon  the  sub 
ject  of  the  senses  is  that  I  make  a  doubt  whether 
or  no  man  be  furnished  with  all 
A  doubt  whe-  natural  senses.  I  see  several 
aue[hTasenhsaes.  animals  who  live  an  entire  and 
perfect  life,  some  without  sight, 
others  without  hearing  :  who  knows  whether 
to  us  also  one,  two,  three,  or  many  other  senses 
may  not  be  wanting  ?  For  if  any  one  be  want- 


1  Lucret.  v.  103. 

2  Id.  iv.  479,  483. 


ing,  our  examination  cannot  discover  the  defect. 
;Tis  the  privilege  of  the  senses  to  be  the  utmost 
limit  of  our  discovery  ;  there  is  nothing  beyond 
them  that  can  assist  us  in  exploration,  not  so 
much  as  one  sense  in  the  discovery  of  another : 

An  poterunt  oculos  aures  reprehendere  ?  an  aures 
Tactus  ?  an  hunc  porro  tactum  sapor  artruet  oris  ? 
An  confutabunt  nares,  oculive  revincent  ?4 

"  Can  ears  the  eyes,  the  touch  the  ears,  correct  ? 
Or  is  that  touch  by  tasting  to  be  check' d  ? 
Or  th'  other  senses,  shall  the  nose  or  eyes 
Confute  in  their  peculiar  faculties?" 

They  all  make  the  cxtremcst  limits  of  our 
ability  : 

Seorsum  cuique  potestas 
Divisa  est,  sua  vis  cuique  est."' 

"  Each  has  its  power  distinctly  and  alone, 
And  every  sense's  power  is  its  own." 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  man  naturally  blind 
conceive  that  he  does  not  see  ;  impossible  to 
make  him  desire  sight,  or  to  regret  his  defect : 
for  which  reason  we  ought  not  to  derive  any 
assurance  from  the  soul's  being  contented  and 
satisfied  with  those  we  have  ;  considering  that 
it  cannot  be  sensible  herein  of  its  infirmity 
and  imperfection,  if  there  be  any  such  thing. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  anything  to  this  blind 
man,  either  by  reasoning,  argument,  or  simili 
tude,  that  can  possess  his  imagination  with  any 
apprehension  of  light,  colour,  or  sight ;  there's 
nothing  remains  behind  that  can  push  on  the 
senses  to  evidence.  Those  that  are  born  blind, 
whom  we  hear  wish  they  could  see,  it  is  not 
that  they  understand  what  they  desire  :  they 
have  learned  from  us  that  they  want  some 
thing  ;  that  there  is  something  to  be  desired 
that  we  have,  which  they  can  name  indeed 
and  speak  of  its  effect  and  consequences ;  but 
yet  they  know  not  what  it  is,  nor  apprehend 
it  at  all. 

I  have  seen  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family 
who  was  born  blind,  or  at  least  blind  from 
such  an  age  that  he  knows  not  what  sight  is  ; 
who  is  so  little  sensible  of  his  defect  that  he 
makes  use  as  we  do  of  words  proper  for  seeing, 
and  applies  them  after  a  manner  wholly  par 
ticular  and  his  own.  They  brought  him  a 
child  to  which  he  was  god-father,  which  having 
taken  into  his  arms,  "  Good  God,"  said  he, 
"  what  a  fine  child  !  How  beautiful  to  look 
upon  !  what  a  pretty  face  it  has  V  He  will 
say,  like  one  of  us,  "  This  room  has  a  very  fine 
prospect ; — it  is  clear  weather  ;— the  sun  shines 
bright."  And  moreover,  being  that  hunting, 
tennis,  and  butts  are  our  exercises,  and  he  has 
heard  so,  he  has  taken  a  liking  to  them,  will 
ride  a-hunting,  and  believes  he  has  as  good 
share  of  the  sport  as  we  have  ;  and  will  express 
himself  as  angry  or  pleased  as  the  best  of  us 
all,  and  yet  knows  nothing  of  it  but  by  the 


Acad.  ii.  27. 
Lucret.  iv.  487. 


5  Id.  Hi.  4£0. 
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car.  One  cries  out  to  him,  "  Here's  a  hare  !" 
when  he  is  upon  some  even  plain  where  he 
may  safely  ride  ;  and  afterwards,  when  they 
tell  him,  "  The  hare  is  killed,"  he  will  be  as 
overjoyed  and  proud  of  it  as  he  hears  others 
say  they  arc.  He  will  take  a  tennis-ball  in 
his  left  hand  and  strike  it  away  with  the 
racket  :  he  will  shoot  with  a  harquebuss  at 
random,  and  is  contented  with  what  his  people 
tell  him,  that  he  is  over,  or  wide. 

Who  knows  whether  all  human  kind  commit 
not  the  like  absurdity,  for  want  of  some  sense, 
and  that  through  this  default  the  greatest  part 
of  the  face  of  things  is  concealed  from  us  .' 
What  do  we  know  but  that  the  difficulties 
which  we  find  in  several  works  of  nature  pro 
ceed  hence  ;  and  that  several  effect-  of  animals, 
which  exceed  our  capacity,  are  not  produced 
by  faculty  of  some  sense  that  we  are  defective 
in  ?  and  whether  some  of  them  have  not  by 
this  means  a  life  more  full  and  entire  than 
ours  .'  We  seize  an  apple  with  all  our  sense.-  :' 
we  there  find  redness,  smoothness,  odour,  and 
sweetness  ;  but  it  may  have  other  virtues  be 
sides  these,  as  to  heat  or  binding1,  which  no 
sense  of  ours  can  have  any  reference  unto.  Is 
it  not  likely  that  there  are  sensitive  faculties  in 
nature  that  are.  n't  to  judge  of  and  to  discern 
those  which  we  cnll  the  occult  propertie-  in 
several  things,  as  for  the  load-tone  to  attract 
iron  ;  and  that  the  want  of  such  faculties  i- 
the  cause  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  true 
essence  of  such  things  .'  'Tis  perhaps  some 
particular  sense  that  gives  cocks  to  understand 
what  hour  it  is  at  midnight,  and  when  it  grows 
to  be  towards  day,  and  that  makes  them  crow 
accordingly  ;  that  teaches  chickens,  before  they 
have  any  experience  of  the  matter,  to  fear  a 
sparrow-hawk,  and  not  a  goo-e  or  a  peacock, 
though  birds  of  a  much  larger  si/e  ;  that  cautions 
them  against  the  hostile  quality  the  cat  has 
against  them,  and  makes  them  not  to  fear  a 
dog  ;  to  arm  themselves  against  the  mewing, 
a  kind  of  flattering  voice,  of  the  one,  and  not 
against  the  barking,  a  shrill  and  threatening 
voice,  of  the  other  ;  that  teaches  wasps,  ants, 
and  rats,  to  fall  upon  the  best  pear  and  the 
best  cheese  before  they  have  tasted  them,  and 
inspires  the  stag,  elephant,  and  serpent,  with 
the  knowledge  of  a  certain  herb  proper  for 
their  cure.  There  is  no  SMISC  that  lias  not  a 
mighty  dominion,  and  that  does  not  by  its 
power  introduce  an  infinite  number  of  know 
ledges.  If  we  were  defective  in  the  intelligence 
of  sounds,  of  harmony,  and  of  the  voice,  it 
would  cause  an  unimaginable  confusion  in  all 
the  rest  of  our  science  :  for,  besides  what 
belongs  to  the  proper  effect  of  every  sense,  how- 
many  arguments,  consequences,  and  conclu 
sions,  do  we  draw  to  other  things,  by  comparing 
one  sense  with  another  ?  Let  an  understanding 


1   Sext.  Empiric.  Pi/rrh.  Hi/polyp.  \.  14. 

'-'  Lucret.  v.  577-  W  h;it  Lucretius  says  here  of  the  moon, 
Mont.iigne  applies  to  riie  sun,  of  which,  according  to  Epi- 
curus's  principles,  the  same  thing  may  be  affirmed. 


man  imagine  human  nature  originally  produced 
without  the  sense  of  seeing,  and  consider  what 
ignorance  and  trouble  such  a  defect  wrould 
bring  upon  him,  what  a  darkness  and  blindness 
in  the  soul  ;  he  will  then  see  by  that  of  how 
great  importance,  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  the 
privation  of  such  another  sense,  or  of  two  or 
three,  should  we  be  so  deprived,  would  be. 
We  have  formed  a  truth  by  the  consultation 
i  and  concurrence  of  our  five  senses;  but  perhaps 
we  should  have  the  consent  and  contribution  of 
eight  or  ten  to  make  a  certain  discovery  of  it 
in  its  e-sence. 

The  sects  that  controvert  the  knowledge  of 
man  do  it  principally  by  the  un 
certainty  and  weakness  of  our 
-en-es :  for  since  all  knowledge 
is  by  their  means  and  mediation 
conveyed  unto  us,  if  they  fail  in 
their  report,  if  they  corrupt  or 
alter  what  they  briiiLr  us  from  without,  if  the 
liu'lit  which  by  them  creep-  into  the  soul  be 
obscured  in  the  passage,  we  have  nothing  else 
to  hold  by.  From  this  extreme  difficulty  all 
the-e  fancies  proceed  :  "  That  every  subject 
has  in  itself  all  we  there  find.  That  it.  has 
nothing  in  it  of  what  we  think  we  there  find  ;" 
and  that  of  the  Epicureans,  "  That  the  sun  is 
no  bigger  than  'tis  judged  by  our  sight  to  be  :" 


Human  know 
ledge  contro 
verted  by  the 
weakness  and 
uncertainty  of 
our  senses. 


Vrtur  maiurc  figura, 


Quidij 


!  "  that  the  appearance-  which  represent  a  body 
great  to  him  that  is  near,  and  less  to  him  that 
is  more  remote,  are  both  true: 

Nee  trillion  hie  oculos  falli  coneedimus  hilum  . 
1'roinde  aniini  vitium  hoc  oculis  adlingere  :mli  :'•'' 

"  Vet  tl.at  the  eye's  deluded  we  deny; 

not  the  mind's  faults,  therefore,  on  the  eye  :" 

"  and,  resolutely,  that  there  is  no  deceit  in 
the  senses:  that  we  are  to  lie  at  their  mercy, 
and  seek  elsewhere  rea-ons  to  excuse  the  differ 
ence  and  contradictions  we  there  find,  even  to 
the  inventing  of  lies  and  other  Hams,  if  it  come 
to  that,  rather  than  accuse  the  senses."  Ti- 
magoras  vowed4  that,  by  pressing  or  turning 
his  eye,  he  could  never  perceive  the  light  of 
the  candle  to  double,  and  that  the  seeming  so 
proceeded  from  the  vice  of  opinion,  and  not 
from  the  instrument.  The  most  absurd  of  all 
absurdities,  with  the  Epicurean's,  is  to  deny 
the  force  and  effect  of  the  senses  : 

Proinde,  quod  in  quoque  est  his  visum  tcmpore,  verum  est 

Et,  si  non  poterit  ratio  dissolvere  causam, 

Cur  ea,  qu;e  fuerint  juxtirn  quadrata,  procul  sint 

Visa  rotunda  ;  tamen  prtestat  rationis  cgentem 

lleddcre  mendose  causas  utriusque  figune, 

Quam  manibus  manifesta  suis  emittere  qmequam, 

Et  violare  lidem  primam,  et  convellere  tola 

Eundamenta,  quibus  nixatur  vita,  salusque  : 


3  Lucret.  iv.  380,  387. 
•>   Cicero,  A,-ud.  ii.  25. 
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Non  modo  enim  ratio  mat  omnis,  vita  quoque  ipsa 
Concidat  extemplo,  nisi  credere  sensibus  ausis, 
Praecipitesque  locos  vitare,  et  csetera,  quse  sint 
la  genere  hoc  fugienda.1 

"  That  what  we  see  exists  I  will  maintain, 
And  if  our  feeble  reason  can't  explain 
Why  things  seem  square  vvheii  they  arc  very  near, 
And  at  a  greater  distance  round  appear  ; 
'Tis  better  yet,  for  him  that's  at  a  pause, 
T'  assign  to  either  figure  a  false  cause, 
Than  shock  his  faith,  and  the  foundations  rend 
On  which  our  safety  and  our  life  depend : 
For  reason  not  alone,  but  life  and  all, 
Together  will  with  sudden  ruin  fall  ; 
Unless  we  trust  our  senses,  nor  despise 
To  shun  the  various  dangers  that  arise.' 

This  so  desperate  and  unphilosophical  advice 
expresses  only  tins, — -tliat  human  knowledge 
cannot  support  itself  but  by  reason  unreason 
able,  foolish,  and  mad  ;  but  that  it  is  yet  better 
that  man,  to  set  a  greater  value  upon  himself, 
make  use  of  any  other  remedy,  how  fantastic 
soever,  than  to  confess  his  necessary  ignorance 
—  a  truth  so  disadvantageous  to  him.  Pie 
cannot  avoid  owning  that  the  senses  are  the 
sovereign  lords  of  his  knowledge  ;  but  they 
are  uncertain,  and  falsifiable  in  all  circum 
stances  :  'tis  there  that  he  is  to  fight  it  out  to  the 
last ;  and  if  his  just  forces  fail  him,  as  they  do, 
to  supply  that  defect  with  obstinacy,  temerity, 
and  impudence.  In  case  what  the  Epicureans 
say  be  true,  viz.,  "  that  we  have  no  knowledge 
if  the  senses'  appearances  be  false  ;"  and  if  that 
also  be  true  which  the  Stoics  say,  "  that  the 
appearances  of  the  senses  are  so  false  that  they 
can  furnish  us  with  no  manner  of  knowledge," 
we  shall  conclude,  to  the  disadvantage  of  these 
two  great  dogmatical  sects,  that  there  is  no 
scienc'e  at  all. 

As  to  the  error  and  uncertainty  of  the  ope- 

ration  of  the    senses,  every   one 

uncertainty31^     niav  furnish  himself  with  as  many 

the  operation       examples  as  he  pleases  :  so  ordi- 

of  the  senses.          mu,y    are     the    fau]ts    Juld    trickg 

they  put  upon  us.  In  the  echo  of  a  valley 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  seems  to  meet  us,  which 
comes  from  a  place  behind  : 

Exstantesque  procul  medio  de  gurgite  monies, 
Classihus  inter  quos  liber  patet  exitus,  idem 
Apparent,  et  longe  divolsi  licet,  ingens 
Insula  conjunctis  tamen  ex  his  una  videtur  .   .   . 
Et  fugere  ad  puppim  colles  campique  videntur, 
Quos  agimus  praiter  navim,  velisque  volamus  .   .   . 

Ubi  in  medio  nobis  equus  acer  obhaesit 
Flumine,  equi  corpus  transversum  ferre  videtur 
Vis,  et  in  adversum  flumen  contrudere  raptim.2 

"  And  rocks  i'  th'  seas  (hat  proudly  raise  their  head, 
Though  far  disjoined,  though  royal  navies  spread, 
Their  sails  between  ;  yet  if  from  distance  shown, 
They  seem  an  island  all  combiti'd  in  one. 
Thus  ships,  though  driven  by  a  prosperous  gale, 
Seem  fix'd  to  sailors  ;   those  seem  under  sail 
That  ride  at  anchor  safe  ;  and  all  admire, 
As  they  row  by,  to  see  the  rocks  retire. 
Thus,  when  in  rapid  streams  my  horse  hath  stood, 
And  I  look'd  downward  on  the  rolling  flood  ; 
Though  he  stood  still,  I  thought  he  did  divide 
The  headlong  streams,  and  strive  against  the  tide, 
And  all  things  seem'd  to  move  on  every  side." 

Take  a  musket  ball  under  the  fore-finger,  the 


1  Lucret.  iv.  500. 

2  Lucret.  iv.  390,  3Q8,  421. 


middle  finger  being  lapped  over  it,  it  feels 
so  like  two  that  a  man  will  have  much  ado  to 
persuade  himself  there  is  but  one  ;  the  end  of 
the  two  fingers  feeling  each  of  them  one  at  the 
same  time :  for  that  the  senses  are  very  often 
masters  of  our  reason,  and  con- 
strain  it  to  receive  impressions  sometimeTim! 
which  it  judges  and  knows  to  be  pose  upon  our 
false,  is  frequently  seen.  I  set  reason- 
aside  the  sense  of  feeling,  that  has  its  functions 
nearer,  more  lively,  and  substantial,  that  so 
often,  by  the  effects  of  the  pains  it  helps  the 
body  to,  subverts  and  overthrows  all  those  fine 
Stoical  resolutions,  and  compels  him  to  cry  out 
of  his  belly  who  has  resolutely  established  this 
doctrine  in  his  soul  —  "  that  the  colic,  and  all 
other  pains  and  diseases,  are  indifferent  things, 
not  having  the  power  to  abate  anything  of  the 
sovereign  felicity  wherein  the  wise  man  is  seated 
by  his  virtue."  There  is  no  heart  so  effeminate 
that  the  rattle  and  sound  of  our  drums  and 
trumpets  will  not  inflame  with  courage  ;  nor 
so  sullen  that  the  harmony  of  our  music  will 
not  rouse  and  cheer  ;  nor  so  stubborn  a  soul 
that  will  not  feel  itself  struck  with  some  reve 
rence  in  considering  the  gloomy  vastness  of  our 
churches,  the  variety  of  ornaments,  and  order 
of  our  ceremonies  ;  and  in  hearing  the  solemn 
music  of  our  organs,  and  the  grace  and  devout 
harmony  of  our  voices.  Even  those  that  come 
in  with  contempt  feel  a  certain  shivering  in 
their  hearts,  and  something  of  dread  that  makes 
them  begin  to  doubt  their  opinions.  For  my 
part  I  do  not  think  myself  strong  enough  to 
hear  im  ode  of  Horace  or  Catullus  sung  by  a 
beautiful  young  mouth  without  emotion  :  and 
Zeno  had  reason  to  say  "that  the 
voice  was  the  flower  of  beauty."  The  voice  the 
One  would  once  make  me  believe  JeaVuty?f 
that  a  certain  person,  whom  all 
we  Frenchmen  know,  had  imposed  upon  me 
in  repeating  some  verses  that  he  had  made ; 
that  they  were  not  the  same  upon  paper  that 
they  were  in  the  air  ;  and  that  my  eyes  would 
make  a  contrary  judgment  to  my  ears:  so  great 
a  power  has  pronunciation  to  give  fashion  and 
value  to  works  that  are  left  to  the  efficacy  and 
modulation  of  the  voice.3  And  therefore  Phi- 
loxenus  was  not  so  much  to  blame,  hearing  one 
giving  an  ill  accent  to  some  composition  of  his, 
in  spurning  and  breaking  certain  earthen  vessels 
of  his,  saying,  "  I  break  what  is  thine,  because 
thou  corruptest  what  is  mine."4  To  what  end 
did  those  men  who  have,  with  a  firm  resolution, 
destroyed  themselves,  turn  asvay  their  faces  that 
they  might  not  see  the  blow  that  was  by  them 
selves  appointed?  And  that  those  who,  for 
their  health,  desire  and  command  incisions  to 
be  made,  and  cauteries  to  be  applied  to  them, 
cannot  endure  the  sight  of  the  preparations, 
instruments,  and  operations  of  the  surgeon, 
being  that  the  sight  is  not  in  any  way  to  par- 


Laertius,  in  vita. 
Id.  ib. 
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ticipate  in  the  pain  ?  Are  not  these  proper  ex 
amples  to  verify  the  authority  the  senses  have 
over  the  imagination?  'Tis  to  much  purpose 
that  we  know  these  tresses  were  borrowed  from 
a  page  or  a  lacquey;  that  this  rouge  came  from 
Spain,  ami  this  pearl-powder  from  the  Ocean 
Sea.  Our  si<_rht  will,  nevertheless,  compel  us 
to  confess  their  subject  more  agreeable  and 
more  lovely  against  all  reason  ;  for  in  this 
there  is  nothing  of  its  own  : 

Auferimur  cultu  ;   pemmis,  anroque  tepuntur 
Cnniinu  ;    pars  minima  est  ips.i  puella  sui. 

S;t?pe,  ubi  sit  (mod  ainrs.  inter  tarn  multa  requiras  : 
Dccipit  luu1  oculos  ii'yide  dives  amor.1 

"  By  dress  we're  \von  ;   gold,  trcms,  and  rich  brocades 
Make  up  the  pageant  that  your  heart  invades  ; 
In  all  that  plitterinu  figure  which  you  see, 
The  t'ar  least  part  ot  her  own  sell'  is  she  ; 
In  vain  for  her  you  love  amidst  sueh  cost 
You  search,  the  mistress  in  such  dress  is  lost." 

What  a  strange  power  do  the  poets  attribute  to 
the  senses,  that  make  Naivi»us  so  desperately 
in  love  with  his  own  shadow, 

CimctaqU'C  miratur,  quilms  est  mirabilis  ipsr  ; 

Se  eupit  imprudens,  et,  (|iu  probat,  ipsc  prohatur  ; 

Dumque  petit,  petitur  paritenjue  accendit,  et  ardet  :~ 

"  Admireth  all  ;  for  which  to  be  admired  ; 
And  inconsiderately  Inmselt'  desir'd. 
The  praises  which  he  pves  his  beauty  cl.iim'd, 
\Vho  seeks  is  sought,  th'  eiitlamer  is  enflam'd  :" 

and  Pygmalion's  judgment  so  troubled  by  the 
impression  of  the  si^ht  of  his  ivory  statue  that 
he  loves  and  adores  it  as  if  it  were  a  living 
woman  ! 

Oseula  dat,  reddique  putat  :   seqiiiturquo,  tenctque, 
Kt  credit  taetis  diintos  insidcre  nx-mbns  ; 
Et  metuit,  pressos  \en;at  ne  livor  in  artus.1 

"  He  kisses,  and  believes  he's  kissed  airain  ; 

Sn/,rs,  and  'twixt  his  arms  his  love  doth  strain, 
And  thinks  the  pohsh'd  ivory  thus  held 
Doth  to  his  lingers  amorous  jiressiire  yield, 
And  lias  a  timorous  tear,  lesl   black  aiid  blue 
Should  in  the  parts  with  ardour  press'd  ensue." 

Put   a  philosopher   into   a   ca<j;e  of  small  thin 

set  bars   of  iron,  and    hanir   him 

How  we- an?  ()11  the  to])  of  the   hi<:li    tower   of 

deceived  by  the       v  "  »          i\  i)      •  -11 

eye,  the  tar,  Kc.        ^"tl'C     Dame     at    Paris:     lie    Will 

<ee,  by  manifest  reason,  that  he 
cannot  pos>in!y  tall,  and  yet  he  will  lind  (  unless 
he  has  been  useil  to  the  plumber's  trade)  that 
he  cannot  help  but  the  siuht  of  the  excessive 
height  will  fright  and  abound  him  :  lor  we 
have  enough  to  do  to  assure  ourselves  in  the 
galleries  of  our  steeples,  it'  they  are  made  with 
open  work,  although  they  are  of  stone  ;  and 
some  there  are  that  cannot  endure  so  much 
as  to  think  of  it.  Let  there  be  a  beam  thrown 
over  betwixt  these  two  towers,  of  breadth  suf 
ficient  to  walk  upon,  there  is  no  philosophical 
wisdom  so  firm  that  can  give  us  the  courage  to 
walk  over  it  as  we  should  do  upon  the  ground. 
I  have  often  tried  this  upon  our  mountains  in 
these  parts:  and  though  1  am  one  who  am  not 

1  Ovid,  de  Remed.  Amor,  i.  313. 

2  Id.  it>    iii.  421. 

3  Id.  ib.  x.  1256.     The  text  has  loquiturque,  tenetque. 

4  Livy,  xliv.  6. 


5  Democritus.     Cic.    de   Finib.  \.    29.      But   Cicero  only 
spoke  of  it  as  a  thing  uncertain ;  and   Plutarch   says  posi 
tively  that  it  is  a  falsehood.     See  his  discourse,  of  Curiosity. 

6  J'lutarch,  on  Hearing. 

r  Cicero,  de  Divin,it.  i.  37. 


the  most  subject  to  be  afraid,  I  was  not  able  to 
endure  to  look  into  that  infinite  depth  without 
horror  and  trembling,  though  I  stood  above  my  I 
length  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  could 
not  have  fallen  unless  I  would.  Where  I  also  I 
observed  that,  what  height  soever  the  precipice  ! 
was,  provided  there  were  some  tree,  or  some  ' 
jutting  out  of  a  rock,  a  little  to  support  and 
divide  the  sight,  it  a  little  eases  our  tears,  and 
gives  u'reater  assurance  ;  as  if  they  were  things 
by  which  in  falling  we  might  have  some  relief; 
but  that  direct  precipices  we  arc  not  to  look 
upon  without  being  giddy  ;  l^t  dctpici  x'nic 
ri'i/njiuf  sininl  ocitlornni  (///h/iitjue  non  possit  :* 
u  To  that  one  cannot  look  without  diz/.iness  :'' 
which  is  a  manifest  imposture  of  the  si-jlit. 
And  therefore  it  was  that  that  fine  philosopher5 
put  out  his  own  eyes,  to  tree  the  soul  from 
being  diverted  by  them,  and  that  he  miu'ht  phi 
losophise  at  greater  liberty  ;  but,  by  the  same 
rule,  he  should  have  dammed  up  his  ears,  that 
Theophrastus  sa\>';  are  the  most  dangerous 
instruments  about  us  for  receiving  violent  im 
pressions  to  alter  and  disturb  us  ;  and,  finally, 
should  have  deprived  himself  of  all  his  other 
senses,  that,  is  to  say,  of  his  life  and  being  ;  for 
they  have  all  the  power  to  command  our  soul 
and  reason  :  Fit  ctunn  *((-/>r  specie  (jmnliim, 
sff/ti'  rocinti  i/rarltdle  <>f  cd//fih//s,  ut  p<  l/diifur 
a  ii'niil  rchcnientius  :  w/;r  cti<nii  curti  ct  t'mtorc.' 
"  Tor  it  often  falls  out  that  the  minds  are  more 
vehemently  struck  by  some  sight,  by  the  quality 
and  sound  of  the  voice,  or  by  singing;  and 
oft-times  also  by  grief  and  fear."  Physicians 
hold  that  there  are  certain  complexions  that 
are  agitated  by  the  tame  sounds  and  instru 
ments  even  to  fury.  I  have  >een  SOUK;  who 
could  not  hear  a  bone  irnawed  under  the  table 
without  impatience  ;  and  there  is  scarce  any 
man  who  is  not  disturbed  ut  the  sharp  and 
shrill  noise  that  the  file  makes  in  grating  upon 
the  iron  ;  as  also  to  hear  chewing  near  them, 
or  to  hear  any  one  speak  who  has  an  impedi 
ment  in  the  throat  or  nose,  will  move  some 

;  people  even  to  anger  and  hatred.  Of  what  use 
was  that  piping  prompter  of  Gracchus,  who 
softened,  raided,  and  moved  his  master's  voice 
whilst  he  declaimed  at  Kome,  if  the  move 
ments  and  quality  of  the  sound  had  not  the 

J  power  to  move  and  alter  the  judgments  of  the 
auditory  !  In  earnest,  there  is  wonderful  reason 
to  keej)  such  a  clutter  about  the  firmness  of 
this  fine  piece,  that  suiters  itself  to  be  turned 
and  twined  by  the  motion  and  accidents  of  so 
light  a  wind. 

The  same  cheat  that  the  senses  put  upon  our 

;  understanding  they  have   in  turn 

i  put   upon    them  ;    the   soul    also     SeYlnTcot 
sometimes  has  its  revenge  :   they     rupted  by  the 
lie    and    contend    which    should     P^,10118  of  the 
most  deceive  one  another.    What 
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we  see  and  hear  when  we  are  transported  with 
passion  we  neither  see  nor  hear  as  it  is  : 

Et  solem  geminum,  et  duplices  se  ostendere  Thebas.1 
"  Thebes  seems  two  cities,  and  the  sun  two  suns." 

The  object  that  we  love  appears  to  us  more 
beautiful  than  it  really  is  ; 

Multimedia  igitur  pravas  turpesque  videmus, 
Esse  in  deliciis,  summoque  in  honore  vigere  ;2 
"  Hence  'tis  that  ugly  things  in  fancied  dress 
Seem  gay,  look  fair  to  lovers'  eyes,  and  please  ;" 

and  that  we  hate  more  ugly  :  to  a  discontented 
and  afflicted  man  the  light  of  the  day  seems 
dark  and  overcast.  Our  senses  are  not  only 
depraved,  but  very  often  stupified  by  the  pas 
sions  of  the  soul :  how  many  things  do  we  see 
that  we  do  not  take  notice  of,  if  the  mind  be 
occupied  with  other  thoughts  ? 

In  rebus  quoque  apertis  noscere  possis, 
Si  non  advortas  animum,  proinde  esse  quasi  omni 
Tcmpore  semotae  fuerint,  longeque  remotse  :3 

"  Nay,  even  in  plainest  things,  unless  the  mind 
Take  heed,  unless  she  sets  herself  to  find, 
The  thing  no  more  is  seen,  no  more  belov'd, 
Than  if  the  most  obscure  and  most  remov'd  :" 

it  would  appear  that  the  soul  retires  within, 
and  amuses  the  powers  of  the  senses.  And  so 
both  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  man  is  full 
of  infirmity  and  falsehood. 

They   who   have   compared    our   lives   to   a 
dream  were,  perhaps,  more  in  the 

The  life  of  man  right  than  they  were  aware  of. 
compared  to  a  When  we  ^^  the  goul  ^ 

works,  and  exercises  all  its  facul 
ties,  neither  more  nor  less  than  when  awake  ; 
but  more  largely  and  obscurely,  yet  not  so 
much,  neither,  that  the  difference  should  be  as 
great  as  betwixt  night  and  the  meridian  bright 
ness  of  the  sun,  but  as  betwixt  night  and  shade  ; 
there  she  sleeps,  here  she  slumbers  :  but,  whether 
more  or  less,  'tis  still  dark,  and  Cimmerian 
darkness.  We  wake  sleeping,  and  sleep  waking. 
I  do  not  see  so  clearly  in  my  sleep  ;  but  as  to 
my  being  awake,  I  never  found  it  clear  enough 
and  free  from  clouds  :  moreover,  sleep,  when 
it  is  profound,  sometimes  rocks  even  dreams 
themselves  asleep  ;  but  our  waking  is  never  so 
sprightly  that  it  rightly  purges  and  dissipates 
those  whimsies,  which  are  waking  dreams,  and 
worse  than  dreams.  Our  reason  and  soul  re 
ceiving  those  fancies  and  opinions  that  come 
in  dreams,  and  authorizing  the  actions  of  our 
dreams  with  the  like  approbation  that  they  do 
those  of  the  day,  wherefore  do  we  not  doubt 
whether  our  thought,  our  action,  is  not  another 
sort  of  dreaming,  and  our  waking  a  certain 
kind  of  sleep  ? 

If  the  senses  be  our  first  judges,  it  is  not  ours 
that  we  are  alone  to  consult  ;  for,  in  this  faculty, 


1  JEneAd,  iv.  470. 

2  Lueret.  iv.  1152, 

3  Id.  ib.  812. 

"•  Plutarch,  on  the  Opin.  of  the  Philos. 


difference  be 
twixt  the  effects 
of  our  senses 
and  those  of 
animals. 

it  kills  the 


beasts  have  as  great,  or  greater,  than  we  :  it  is 
certain  that  some  of  them  have  the  sense  of 
hearing  more  quick  than  man ;  others  that 
of  seeing,  others  that  of  feeling,  others  that  of 
touch  and  taste.  Democritus  said,4  that  the 
gods  and  brutes  had  the  sen-  The  very  great 
sitive  faculties  more  perfect  than 
man.  But  betwixt  the  effects  of 
their  senses  and  ours  the  differ 
ence  is  extreme.  Our  spittle 
cleanses  and  dries  up  our  wounds 
serpent: 

Tantaque  in  his  rebus  distantia,  differitasque  est, 
Ut  quod  aliis  cibus  est,  aliis  fuat  acre  venenum. 
Ssepe  etenim  serpens,  hominis  contacta  saliva, 
Disperit,  ac  sese  mandundo  conficit  ipsa  :5 

"  And  in  those  things  the  difference  is  so  great 
That  what's  one's  poison  is  another's  meat; 
For  serpents  often  have  been  seon,  'tis  said, 
When  touch' d  with  human  spittle,  to  go  mad, 
And  bite  themselves  to  death  :'' 

what  quality  shall  we  attribute  to  our  spittle  ?    j 
as  it  affects  ourselves,   or  as  it  it  affects  the    j 
serpent  ?     By  which  of  the  two  senses  shall  we    ! 
prove  the  true  essence  that  we  seek  for  ?    Pliny    j 
says6  there  are  certain  sea-hares  in  the  Indies    , 
that  are  poison  to  us,  and  we  to  them  ;    inso 
much  that,  with  the  least  touch,  we  kill  them. 
Which  shall  be  truly  poison,  the  man  or  the 
fish  ?     Which  shall  we  believe,  the  fish  of  the 
man,  or  the  man  of  the  fish  ?     One  quality  of 
the  air  infects  a  man,  that  does  the  ox  no  harm  ; 
some  other  infects  the  ox,  but  hurts  not  the 
man.     Which  of  the  two  shall,  in   truth  and 
nature,  be  the  pestilent  quality  ?    To  them  who 
have  the  jaundice,  all  things  seem   yellow  and 
paler  than  to  us  : 

Lurida  praeterta  fiunt,  qutecunque  tuentur 
Arquati.7 

"  Besides,  whatever  jaundic'd  eyes  do  view 
Looks  pale  as  well  as  those,  arid  yellow  too." 

They  who  are  troubled  with   the  disease   that 
the  physicians  call  hyposphagma  —  which  is  a 
suffusion  of  blood  under  the  skin — see  all  things 
red  and  bloody.8     What  do  we  know  but  that 
these  humours,  which  thus  alter  the  operations 
of  sight,  predominate  in  beasts,  and  are  usual 
with  them  ?   for  we  see  some  whose  eyes  are 
yellow,  like  us  who  have  the  jaundice  ;    and    i 
others  of  a  bloody  colour :  'tis  likely  that  the 
colours  of  objects  seem  other  to   them   than  to    | 
us.    Which  of  the  two  shall  make  a  right  judg-    j 
ment  ?    for  it  is  not  said   that  the  essence  of 
things  has  a  relation  to  man  only  ;  hardness,    ' 
whiteness,  depth,  and  sharpness,  have  reference    ' 
to  the  service  and  knowledge  of  animals  as  well    i 
as  to  us,  and  nature  has  equally  designed  them    ' 
for  their  use.     When  we  press  down  the  eye, 
the  body  that  we  look  upon  we  perceive  to  be 
longer  and  more  extended  ; — many  beasts  have 


5  Lueret.  iv.  638. 

6  Nat.  Hist,  xxxii.  1. 
"  Lueret.  iv.  333. 

8  Sextus  Empiric.  Pyrrh  Hypotyp.  i.  14. 
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their  eyes  so  pressed  down  :   this  length,  there-  ! 
fore,  is  perhaps  the  true  form  of  that  body,  and 
not  that  which   our  eyes  give   it    in    the    usual 
state.      It  we  close  the   lower  part  of  the   eye 
tilings  appear  double  to  us  : 

Bina  hicernarum  flatrrantia  luinina  llainmis  .  .  . 
Kt  dupliccs  himiinum  i'.u-ies,  ct  corpora  I, inn."1 


If  our  ears  he  hindered,  or  the  passage  stopj)ed 
with  any  thiii'.:',  we  iverive  the  -ound  (juite 
otherwi-e  than  we  usually  do  :  animal-,  like 
wise,  who  have  either  the  ears  hairy,  or  but  a 
very  little  hole  instead  of  an  ear,  do  not,  con-e- 
quentlv,  hear  as  we  do,  but  receive  another  kind 
of  SOUlld.  "  We  see  at  festivals  and  theatre^ 

that,  opposing  a  painted  LI' lass  of  a  {viiain 
colour  to  the  li'.i'ht  of  the  flambeaux,  all  thinus 
in  the  place  appear  to  u3  green,  \ello\v.  or 
violet  : 


Kt  YuL-o  fuciunt  1,1  lutca  russaqi 

Kt  t'fiTr/.-'.na,  c:nn.  liiauni.s  inUn 
Per  maios  vul.-ata  tr.i  . 
Naini|uc  ihi  (.MIIM-SSUIII  ra\r.u  M 
Sc.'-nai  !-pi-c;<  in.  )iatruui,  iiiatM'.n 
Intk-iunt,  commtiaie  suu  lluitan: 


Thus  when  pale  curt: 
O'er  all  th.-  spacious 
Which  iniirhty  in:i.-ts 
A n.l  ti,- 

Whole  streams  ..!  col 
•I'iir  ray-  divide  tiii-in 
Ar.d  stain  the  tceno, 


'tis  likely  that  the  eyes  of  animals  wlnvh  we 
see  to  lie  of  divers  colour-;,  produce  the  ap 
pearance  of  bodie-  the  -ame  with  their  eyes. 

We  should,  therefore,  to  make  a  righ't  judg 
ment  of  the  oppo-ition-  ot'  the  senses,  be  lir.-t 
agreed  with  bea-t-,  and  -econdly  auionii^t  our 
selves  ;  which  we  I"/  no  means  are,  but  enter 
into  dispute  every  time  that  one  hear.-,  -ees,  or 
ta>tes  something1  otherwise  than  another  does, 
and  contests,  a-  much  as  upi.n  any  other  tiling. 
about  the  diver-ity  of  the  imauv-  that  the  sense:-. 
represent  to  us.  A  child,  by  the  ordinary  rule 
of  nature,  hears,  sees,  and  talks  otherwise  than 
a  man  of  thirty  years  old  ;  and  he  than  one  of 
threescore.  The  senses  arc,  in  -ome,  more  ob 
scure  and  dusky,  and  more  open  ami  <|iiick  in 
others.  V\  e  receive  things  variously,  according 
as  w  e  are,  and  according  as  they  appear  to  u.-. 
Those  rings  which  ar-e  cut  out  in  the  form 
of  feathers,  which  are  called  endless  feathers, 
no  eye  can  discern  their  size,  or  can  keep  it-eif 
from  the  deception  that  on  one  side1  they  enlarge, 
and  on  the  other  contract,  and  conn'  to  a  point, 
even  when  the  ring  is  being  turned  round  the 
finger;  yet,  when  you  feel  them,  they  si  em 
all  of  an  equal  size.  Now,  our  perception  being 
so  uncertain  and  so  controverted,  it,  is  no  more 
a  wonder  if  we  are  told  that  we  may  declare 


1  Lucrot.  iv.  4,'l. 

2  Sextus  Knipiric.  Piirrh,  II ;. polyp,  i.  11. 

3  Lucre t.  iv.  ~:\. 

4  Sextus  Empiric,  ut  supra. 


that  snow  appears  white  to  us  ;  but  that  to 
affirm  that  it  is  in  its  own  essence  really  so  is 
more  than  we  are  able  to  justify  :  and,  this 
foundation  being  shaken,  all  the  knowledge  in 
the  world  must  of  necessity  fall  to  ruin.  What! 
do  our  senses  themselves  hinder  one  another  ? 
A  picture  seems  raised  and  embossed  to  the 
sight  ;  in  the  handling  it  seems  fat  to  the 
touch.'  Shall  we  say  that  musk,  which  delights 
the  smell,  and  is  offensive  to  the  taste,  is  agree 
able  or  no  .'  There  are  herbs  and  unguents 
proper  for  one  part  of  the  body,  that  are  hurt 
ful  to  another  :  honey  is  plea-ant  to  the  taste, 
but  offensive  to  the  sight.  :'  They  who.  to 
a—  i-t  their  lust,  used  in  ancient  times  to  make 
u-e  of  lihignifying-glasses  to  represent  the  mem 
ber-  they  were  to  employ  hi^er,  by  that  ocular 
tumidity  to  plea-e  themselves  the  more:1'  to 
v.  hich  ot'  their  senses  did  they  Li'ive  the  pn/.e,  — 
whether  to  the  si^ht.  that  represented  the  mem 
ber-  a-  lar_re  and  gieat  as  they  would  desire, 
or  to  the  fec-limj'.  which  represented  them  little 
and  contemptible  .'  Are  they  our  M  n-e-,  that 


tions,  and  have  the  Hibject-  themselves,  ni;\er- 
thele--.  but  one.'  A-  we  see  in  the  bread  we 
eat.  it  is  nothing'  but  bread,  but,  by  beiiiLT  eaten, 
it  becomes  bones,  blood,  tie-h,  hair,  and  nails: 


i  atquc  artu.<  run,  di.litur 
in  iiaturam  MI  (licit  ex  se  •/ 


"  As  incat>.  ditl'u.-'d  thrunuh  all  t!ic  iin-;iili(-r-i,  lose 
Their  Inunur  state,  and  dill'erent  things  eornpu-e  ;" 

the  humidify  sucked  up  by  the  root  of  a  tree 
becomes  trunk,  leaf,  and,  fruit  ;;~  and  the  air, 
beiiu:  bur  one,  i-  modulated,  in  a  trumpet,  to 
a  thousand  sorts  of  sounds  :  are  they  our  senses, 
1  would  fain  know,  that,  in  like  manner,  form 
the-e  subject-  into  so  many  diver.-  qualities,  or 
have  they  them  really  such  in  themselves.'  And 
upon  this  doubt  what  can  we  determine  of  their 
true  essence  .'  Moreover,  since  the  accidents  of 
di-ea-e,  of  raving,  or  -ieep,  make  tilings  appear 
otherwise  to  us  than  they  do  to  the  healthful, 
the  w  i-e,  and  those  that  are  awake,  is  it  not 
likely  that  our  riu'ht  po-ture  of  health  and  un 
derstanding,  and  our  natural  humours,  have. 
al-o,  w  herewith  to  u'ive  a  being  to  things  that 
have  a  relation  to  their  own  condition,  and  ac 
commodate  them  to  themselves,  as  well  as  when 
they  are  disordered  ;  —  that  health  is  as  capable 
of  u'iviuu!'  them  an  aspect  as  sickness  .'  Why 
has  not  the  temperate  a  certain  form  of  objects 
relative  to  it,  as  well  as  the  intemperate  .'y  and 
why  may  it  not  as  well  stamp  it  with  its  owi. 
character  as  the  other?  lie  whose  mouth  i> 
out  of  taste,  says  the  wine  is  flat ;  the  health 
ful  man  commends  its  flavour,  and  the  thirsty 
its  briskness.  Now,  our  condition  always  ac 
commodating  things  to  itself,  and  transforming 
them  according  to  its  own  posture,  we  cannot 


Sextus  KM  jiiric.  itt  mi/irn. 
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know  what  things  truly  are  in  themselves, 
seeing  that  nothing  comes  to  us  but  what  is 
falsified  and  altered  by  the  senses.  Where 
the  compass,  the  square,  and  the  rule,  are 
crooked,  all  propositions  drawn  thence,  and  all 
buildings  erected  by  those  guides,  must,  of  neces 
sity,  be  also  defective  ;  the  uncertainty  of  our 
senses  renders  everything  uncertain  that  they 
produce : 

Denique  ut  in  fahrica,  si  prava  est  regula  prima, 
Normaque  si  fallax  rectis  reg-ionibus  exit, 
Et  libella  aliqua  si  ex  parto  claudicat  hilum  ; 
Oinnia  mendosc  fieri,  atque  ohstipa  nccessum  est, 
Prava,  cubantia,  prona,  supina,  atiiue  absona  tecta  ; 
Jam  mere  ut  qua'dam  vuleantur  velle,  ruantque 
Prodita  judiciis  faliacilms  oinnia  primis  : 
Sic  igitur  ratio  tibi  rerum  prava  necesse  c.st, 
Falsaque  sit,  falsis  qutecunque  ab  sensibus  orta  est.1 

"  But  lastly,  as  in  building,  if  the  line 

Be  not  exact  and  straight,  the  rule  decline, 

Or  level  false,  how  vain  is  the  design  ! 

Uneven,  an  ill-shup'd  and  tottering  wall 

Must  rise  ;  this  part  must  sink,  that  part  must  fall, 

Because  the  rules  were  false  that  fashion' d  all  : 

Thus  reason's  rulus  are  false  if  all  commence 

And  rise  from  failing  and  from  erring  sense." 

As  to  what  remains,  who  can  be  fit  to  judge  of 
and  to  determine  those  differences?  As  we  say 
in  controversies  of  religion  that  we  must  have 
a  judge  neither  inclining  to  the  one  side  nor 
ihe  other,  free  from  all  choice  and  affection, 
which  cannot  be  amongst  Christians,  just  so  it 
falls  out  in  this  ;  for  if  he  be  old  he  cannot 
judge  of  the  sense  of  old  age,  being  himself  a 
party  in  the  case  ;  if  young,  there  is  the  same 
exception  ;  if  healthful,  sick,  asleep,  or  awake, 
he  is  still  the  same  incompetent  judge.  We 
must  have  some  one  exempt  from  all  these 
propositions,  as  of  things  indifferent  to  him  ; 
and  by  this  rule  we  must  have  a  judge  that 
never  was. 

To  judge  of  the  appearances  that  we  receive 
it  is  impossible  of  subjects,  we  ought  to  have  a 
to  judge  defi-  deciding  instrument;  to  verify 
nitiyeiyofa  this  instrument  we  must  have 

subject  by  the  ,                       .                         -i-       i  •      i 
appearances  we  demonstration;    tO  Verify  this  de- 
receive  of  it  monstration  an  instrument :   and 
from  the  senses.  1)ere    wc    are    round    &gain    upm 

the  wheel,  and  no  further  advanced.  Seeing 
the  senses  cannot  determine  our  dispute,  being 
full  of  uncertainty  themselves,  it  must  then  be 
reason  that  must  do  it ;  but  no  reason  can  be 
erected  upon  any  other  foundation  than  that 
of  another  reason  ;  and  so  we  run  back  to  all 
infinity.  Our  fancy  does  not  apply  itself  to 
things  that  are  strange,  but  is  conceived  by  the 
mediation  of  the  senses  ;  and  the  senses  do  not 
comprehend  a  foreign  subject,  but  only  their 
own  passions  :  by  which  means  fancy  and  ap 
pearance  are  no  part  of  the  subject,  but  only  of 
the  passion  and  sufferance  of  sense  ;  which  pas 
sion  and  subject  are  different  things  ;  wherefore 
whoever  judges  by  appearances  judges  by  ano- 


1  Lucret.  iv.  514. 

2  In  the  Theetetcfs. 


I  ther  thing  than  the  subject.  And  to  say  that 
the  passions  of  the  senses  convey  to  the  soul 
the  quality  of  foreign  subjects  by  resemblance, 
how  can  the  soul  and  understanding  be  assured 
of  this  resemblance,  having  of  itself  no  com 
merce  with  foreign  subjects  ?  As  they  who 
never  knew  Socrates  cannot,  when  they  see  his 
picture,  say  it  is  like  him.  Now,  whoever 
would,  notwithstanding,  judge  by  appearances, 
if  it  be  by  all,  it  is  impossible,  because  they 
hinder  one  another  by  their  contrarieties  and 
discrepancies,  as  we  by  experience  see  :  shall 
some  select  appearances  govern  the  rest  ?  you 
must  verify  this  select  by  another  sc-lect,  the 
second  by  a  third,  and  thus  there  will  never 
be  any  end  to  it.  Finally,  there  is  no  constant 
existence,  neither  of  the  objects'  being  nor  our 
own  ;  both  we,  and  our  judgments,  and  all  mortal 
things,  are  evermore  incessantly  running  and 
rolling  ;  and  consequently  nothing  certain  can 
be  established  from  the  one  to  the  other,  both 
the  judging  and  the  judged  being  in  a  continual 
motion  and  mutation. 

We  have  no  communication  with  being,  by 
reason  that  all  human  nature  is  always  in  the 
|  middle,  betwixt  being  born  and  dying,  giving 
1  but  an  obscure  appearance  and  shadow,  a  weak 
;  and   uncertain   opinion  of  itself:  and  if,  per 
haps,  you  fix  your  thought  to  apprehend  your 
being,  it  would   be  but  like  grasping  water  ; 
for  the  more  you  clutch  your  hand  to  squeeze 
I  and  hold  what  is  in  its  own  nature  flowing,  so 
!  much  more  you  lose  of  what  you  would  grasp 
;  and  hold.     So,  seeing  that  all  things  are  sub 
ject  to  pass  from  one  change  to  another,  reason, 
that  there  looks  for  a  real  substance,  finds  itself 
deceived,    not   being    able    to    apprehend    any 
thing  that  is  subsistent  and  permanent,  because    j 
that  every  thing  is  either  entering  into  being,    ! 
and  is  not  yet  arrived  at  it,  or  begins  to  die    I 
before  it  is  born.     Plato  said,2  that  bodies  had    | 
!  never  any  existence,  but  only  birth  ;  conceiving 
that  Homer  had   made  the  ocean  and  Thetis 
father  and  mother  of  the  gods,  to  shew  us  that 
all  things  are  in  a  perpetual  fluctuation,  motion, 
and  variation  ;    the   opinion  of  all  the    philo 
sophers,  as  he  says,  before  his  time,  Parmenides 
only  excepted,  who  would  not  allow  things  to 
have  motion,  on  the  power  whereof  he  sets  a 
;  mighty   value.       Pythagoras   was   of   opinion 
that  all  matter  was  flowing  and  unstable ;  the 
Stoics,  that  there  is  no  time  present,  and  that   \ 
;  what  we  call  so  is  nothing  but  the  juncture  and   | 
I  meeting  of  the  future  and  the  past :'  Heraclitus,3 
that  never  any  man  entered  twice  into  the  same   I 
river ;     Epicharmus,    that    he   who    borrowed   ' 
money  but  an  hour  ago  does  not  owe  it  now  ; 
I  and    that   lie  who  was   invited   over-night   to   ' 
J  come  the  next  day  to  dinner  comes  nevertheless  \ 
uninvited,  considering  that  they  are  no  more  '• 
the  same   men,  but  are  become  others;4  "  and 


3  Seneca,  Ep,  58 ;  and  1'lutarch,  on  the   Signification  of  \  the  v 
the  Word  Li.  I 


4  The    following    passage  within  inverted    commas   is   a 
quotation  from  the  last-mentioned  tract  of  Plutarch,  except 
s  of  Lucretius  (v.  82(5,). 
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that  there  could  not  a  mortal  substance;  be 
found  twice  in  the  same  condition  :  for,  by  the 
suddenness  and  quickness  of  the  change,  it  one 
while  disperses,  and  another  re-unites  ;  it  comes 
and  goes  after  such  a  manner  that  what  begins 
to  be  born  never  arrives  to  the  perfection  of 
being  ;  forasmuch  as  that  birth  is  never  finished 
and  never  stays,  as  being  at  an  end,  but  from 
the  seed  is  evermore  changing  and  shitting  one  to 
another  ;  as  human  seed  is  first  in  the  mother's 
womb  made  a  formless  embryo,  after  delivered 
thence  a  sucking  infant,  afterwards  it  becomes 
a  boy,  then  a  youth,  then  a  man,  and  at  iast  a 
decrepit!  old  man  ;  so  that  age  and  subsequent 
generation  is  always  destroying  and  spoiling 
that  which  went  before  : 

Mutat  mini  mumli  naturam  totius  :vtas, 
Kx  aliu((iit:  alms  status  cxcipcrc  omnia  debet  ; 
Nee  manct  ulla  sui  similis  res  ;  omnia  migrant, 
Oninia  cominutat  nutura,  et  vertere  co-it. 

"  For  time  the  nature  of  the  world  translates, 
And  from  preceding  -ives  all  things  IH-W  states  : 
Nought  like  itself  remains,  hut  all  do  raiue, 
And  nature  forces  everything  to  change." 

"  And  yet  we  fooli-ldy  fear  one  kind  of  death, 
whereas  we  have  already  pa>sed,  and  do  daily 
pass,  so  many  others:  for  not  only,  as  Ilcra- 
clitus  said,  the  death  of  tire  is  generation  of  air, 
and  the  death  of  air  generation  of  water  ;  but, 
moreover,  we  may  more  manifestly  discern  it 
in  ourselves  ;  manhood  dies,  and  passes  away 
when  age  comes  on  ;  and  youth  is  terminated 
in  the  flower  of  age  of  a  full  grown  man.  in 
fancy  in  youth,  and  the  tii>t  a<_re  dies  in  infancy  : 
yesterday  died  in  to-dav,  and  to-day  will  die 
in  to-morrow  ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  re 
mains  in  the  same  state,  or  that  is  always  the 
same  thing.  And  that  it  is  so  let  this  be 
the  proof:  if  we  are  always  one  and  the  same, 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  arc  now  pleased 
with  one  tiling,  and  by  and  by  with  another  .' 
How  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  love  or  hate 
contrary  things,  that  we  praise  or  condemn 
them.'  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  have 
different  affections,  and  no  more  retain  the 
same  sentiment  in  the  same  thought .?  For  it 
is  not  likely  that  without  mutation  we  should 
assume  other  passions  ;  and  that  which  suffers 
mutation  does  not  remain  the  same,  and  if 
it  be  not  the  same  it  is  not  at  all  :  but  the  same 
that  the  being  is  docs,  like  it,  unknowingly 
change  and  alter,  becoming  evermore  another 
from  another  thing :  and  consequently  the  na 
tural  senses  abuse  and  deceive  themselves, 
taking  that  which  seems  for  that  which  is,  for 
want  of  well  knowing  what  that  which  is,  is. 
But  what  is  it  then  that  truly  is  .'  That  which  is 
eternal  :  that  is  to  say,  that  never  had  begin 
ning,  nor  never  shall  have  ending,  and  to  which 

time  can  bring  no  mutation.  For 
Time  ^jj^uig  time  is  a  mobile  thing,  and  that 
permanVncyUt  appears  as  in  a  shadow,  with  a 

matter  evermore  flowing  and  run 
ning,  without  ever  remaining  stable  and  per- 

'  See  Plato,  Timccus. 


manent :  and  to  which  belong  those  words, 
before  and  after ,  has  been,  or  sJiall  be:  which, 
at  the  first  sight,  evidently  show  that  it  is  not 
a  thing  that  is ;  for  it  were  a  great  folly,  and 
a  manifest  falsity,  to  say  that  that  is  which  is 
not  yet  being,  or  that  has  already  ceased  to  be. 
And  as  to  these  words,  present,  instant,  and 
mar,  by  which  it  seems  that  we  principally 
r^npport  and  found  the  intelligence  of  time, 
reason,  discovering,  does  presently  destroy  it ; 
for  it  immediately  divides  and  splits,  it  into  the 
future  and  jxisl,  being  of  necessity  to  consider 
it  divided  iu  two.  The  same  happens  to  na 
ture,  that  is  measured,  as  to  time  that  measures 
it ;  tor  she  has  nothing  more  subsisting  and 
permanent  than  the  other,  but  all  things  are 
either  born,  bearing,  or  dying.  So  that  it 
were  sinful  to  say  of  God,  who  is  he  only  who 
/x,  that  he  irt/s,  or  that  he  shall  he  ;]  for  those 
are  terms  of  declension,  transmutation,  and 
vicissitude,  of  what  cannot  continue  or  remain 
in  being:  wherefore  we  are  to  conclude  that 
God  alone  ?.v,  not  according  to  any  measure  of 
time,  but  according  to  an  immutable  and  an 
immovable  eternity,  not  measured  by  time,  nor 
subject  to  any  declension  ;  before  whom  nothing 
was,  and  after  whom  nothing  shall  be,  either 
more  new  or  more  recent,  but  a  real  beintr, 
that  with  one  sole  HOIK  fills  the  for  er<  r,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  that  truly  is  but  he 
alone  ;  without  our  being  able  to  say,  he  lias 
heen,  or  shall  he  ;  without  beginning,  and  with 
out  end."  To  this  so  religious  conclusion  of  a 
pagan  I  shall  only  add  this  testimony  of  one  of 
the  same  condition,  for  the  close  of  this  long  and 
tedious  discourse,  which  would  furnish  me  with 
endless  matter  :  '•  What  a  vile  and  abject 
thing,"  says  IK-,-'  <-  is  man,  if  he  do  not  raise 
himself  above  humanity  !"  :Tis  a  LTood  word 
and  a  profitable  desire,  but  withal  absurd  ;  for 
to  make  the  handle  bigger  than  the  ha.'id,  the 
cubit  longer  than  the  arm,  and  to  hope  to 
stride  further  than  our  legs  can  reach,  is  both 
impossible  and  monstrous  ;  or  that  man  should 
rise  above  himself  and  humanity  :  for  he  cannot 
see  but  with  his  eyes,  nor  seize  but  with  iiis 
hold.  He  shall  be  exalted,  if  God  will  lend 
him  an  extraordinary  hand  ;  he  shall  exalt 
himself,  by  abandoning  and  renouncing  his 
own  proper  means,  and  by  suffering  himself  to 
be  raised  and  elevated  by  means  purely  celestial. 
It  belongs  to  our  Christian  faith,  and  not  to 
the  stoical  virtue,  to  pretend  to  that  divine  and 
miraculous  metamorphosis. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

OF  JUDGING  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  ANOTHER. 


N  we  judge  of  another's  constancy  and 
courage  iu  dying,  which,  without  doubt,  is  the 
most  remarkable  action  of  human  life,  we  are 

2  Seneca,  Nat.  Quas.  i.  Praf. 
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to  take  notice  of  one  thing :  which  is  that  men 
very  hardly  believe  themselves  to  be  arrived  to 
that  period.     Few  men  die  in  an  opinion  that 
it  is  their  last  hour ;  there  is  nothing  wherein  , 
the  flattery  of  hope   does  more  delude  us  :  it 
never  ceases  to  whisper  in  our  ears,  u  Others 
have   been    much   sicker   without   dying ;  my 
condition   is  not  so  desperate  as 'tis  thought; 
and,  at  the  worst,  God  has  done  other  miracles." 
Which  happens  by  reason  that  we  set  too  much 
value  upon  ourselves.     It  seems  as  if  the  uni 
versality  of  things  were   in  some   measure  to 
suffer  by  our  dissolution,  and  that  it  did  com 
miserate  our  condition  :  forasmuch   as  our  de 
praved  sight  represents  things  to  itself  after  a  ' 
fallacious  manner,  and  that  we  are  of  opinion  | 
they  stand  in  as  much  need  of  us  as  we  do  of 
them :    like    people   at   sea,  to    whose   notion  ! 
mountains,  fields,  cities,  heaven  and  earth,  are 
tossed  at  the  same  rate  they  are  : 

Proveliimur  portu,  terrseque  urbesque  recedunt.1 

"  Out  of  the  port  with  a  brisk  gale  we  speed, 
And  making  way,  cities  and  lands  recede." 

Whoever  saw  old  age  that  did  not  applaud  the 
past,  and  condemn  the  present  time,  laying  the 
fault  of  his  misery  and  discontent  upon  the 
world,  and  the  manners  of  men  ? 

Jamque  caput  quassans,  grandis  suspirat  arator  .  .  • 
Et  cum  tempora  temporibus  priesentia  confert 
Praeteritis,  laudat  fortunas  saepe  parentis, 
Et  crepat  antiquum  genus  ut  pietate  repletum.2 

"  Now  the  old  ploughman  sighs  and  shakes  his  head, 
And  present  times  comparing  with  those  fled, 
His  predecessors'  happiness  doth  praise, 
And  the  great  piety  of  that  old  race." 

Wre  make  all  things  go  along  with  us,  whence 
it  follows  that  we  consider  our 
death  as  a  verY  ««g"ty  event,  and 
men  are  apt  to  that  does  not  so  easily  pass,  nor 
deSh?  t0  thdr  without  the  solemn  consultation 
of  the  stars :  Tot  circa  unum 
caput  tumultuantcs  dcos  :'3  "  So  many  gods  in 
an  excited  condition  about  one  man ;"  and  so 
much  the  more  think  it  as  we  more  value  our 
selves  :  "  What !  shall  so  much  knowledge  be 
lost,  with  so  much  damage  to  the  world,  with 
out  a  particular  concern  of  the  destinies  ?  Does 
so  rare  and  exemplary  a  soul  cost  no  more  the 
killing  than  one  that  is  mean  and  of  no  use  to 
the  public  ?  This  life  that  protects  so  many 
others,  upon  which  so  many  other  lives  depend, 
that  employs  so  vast  a  number  of  men  in  his 
service,  and  that  fills  so  many  places,  shall  it 
drop  off  like  one  that  hangs  but  by  its  own 
single  thread  ?"  None  of  us  Jays  it  enough  to 
heart  that  we  are  but  one:  thence  proceeded 
these  words  of  Caesar  to  his  pilot,  more  timid 
than  the  sea  that  threatened  him  : 


1  3Zneid.  iii.  72. 

2  Lucret.  ii.  1165. 

3  M.  Seneca,  Suasor.  i.  4. 

4  Lucan,  v.  579. 
s  Id.  ib.  653. 


Italiam  si,  coelo  authore,  recusas, 
Me,  pete  :  Sola  tibi  causa  hsec  est  justa  timoris, 
Vectorem  non  nosse  tuum  ;  perrumpe  procellaa, 
Tutela  secure  mei  :4 

"  If  thou  to  sail  to  Italy  decline 

Under  the  gods'  protection,  trust  to  mine  ; 

The  only  reason  that  thou  hast  to  fear 

Is  that  thou  dost  not  know  thy  passenger ; 

But  I,  being  now  aboard,  though  Neptune  raves, 

Fear  not  to  cut  through  the  tempestuous  waves  :" 

and  these, — • 

Credit  jam  digna  pericula  Caesar 
Fatis  esse  suis  :  tantusque  evertere,  dixit, 
Me  superis  labor  est,  parva  quern  puppe  sedentem 
Tarn  magno  petiere  mari  ?:' 

"  These  dangers,  worthy  of  his  destiny, 
Ctesar  did  now  believe,  and  then  did  cry, 
What  !   is  it  for  the  gods  a  task  so  great 
To  overthrow  me,  that,  to  do  the  feat, 
In  a  poor  little  bark  they  must  be  fain 
Here  to  surprise  me  on  the  swelling  main?" 

and  that  idle  fancy  of  the  public,  that  the  sun 
carried  in  his  face  mourning  for  his  death  a 
whole  year : 

Hie  etiam  extincto  miseratus  Caesare  Romam, 
Cum  caput  obscura  nitidum  ferrugine  teiit  :6 

"  And  pitying  Rome,  great  Caesar  being  dead, 
In  mourning  clouds  the  sun  e'en  veil'd  his  head  :" 

and  a  thousand  of  the  like,  wherewith  the 
world  suffers  itself  to  be  so  easily  imposed  upon, 
believing  that  our  interests  affect  heaven,  and 
that  its  infinity  occupies  itself  with  our  most 
ordinary  actions.  Non  tanta  ccdo  socictas  no- 
biscum  est,  ut  nostro  fato  mortalis  sit  ille 
quoque  siderum  fulgor}  "  There  is  no  such 
alliance  betwixt  us  and  heaven  that  the 
brightness  of  the  stars  should  be  made  mortal 
by  our  death." 

Now  to  judge  of  the  constancy  and  resolution 
of  a  man  that  does  not  yet  believe 
himself  to  be  certainly  in  danger, 
though  he  really  is,  is  not  rea 
son;  and  'tis  not  enough  that  he 
dies  in  this  posture,  unless  he  pur 
posely  put  himself  into  it  for  this 
effect.  It  falls  out  in  most  men  that  they  set  a 
good  face  upon  the  matter,  and  speak  with 
great  indifference,  to  acquire  reputation,  which 
they  hope  afterwards  to  live  to  enjoy.  Of  all 
that  I  have  seen  die,  fortune  has  disposed  their 
countenances,  and  no  design  of  theirs ;  and 
even  of  those  who  in  ancient  times  have  made 
away  with  themselves,  there  is  much  to  be  con 
sidered  whether  it  was  a  sudden  or  a  lingering 
death.  That  cruel  Koman  emperor8  said  of  his 
,  prisoners  that  he  would  make  them  feel  death  ; 
and  if  any  one  killed  himself  in  prison,  "  That 
fellow  has  escaped  me."9  He  wanted  to  spin 
out  death,  and  make  it  felt  by  torments. 


What  we  ought 
to  judge  of  the 
fortitude  of 
many  who  have 
put  themselves 
to  death. 


b  Virg.  Georgia,  i.  466 
7  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  8. 
ti  Caligula ;  see  his  Life,  by  Suetonius,  c.  30. 
9  'Twas  Tiberius  who  said  this  of  one  Carvilius.  Suetonius, 
Life  of  Tiberius,  c.  6l. 
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Vidimus  et  toto  quamvis  in  corpore  c;eso 

Nil  anim.e  lethale  datum,  moreimpie  nefand.e 

Durum  siievitue,  pereuntis  pareere  morti.' 

"  And  in  tormented  bodies  we  have  seen 

Amongst  those  wounds  none  that  have  mortal  been, 

Inhuman  method  of  dire  cruelty. 

That  means  to  kill,  yet  will  not  let  men  die." 

In  truth,  it  is  no  such  threat  matter  for  a  man 
in  health  and  sound  mind  to  resolve  to  kill  him 
self;  it  is  very  easy  to  bravado  before  one  come- 
to  the  push;  insomuch  thai  I  ielio^abaln-,  the 
most  effeminate  man  in  the  world,  amount,  hi.. 
most  sen-ual  pleasures,  could  lorcca-l  to  make 
himself  die  delicately  \\heii  h»-  -hould  be  ;'. 
thereto  ;  and.  that  hi-  death  mii'ht  not  give  the 
lie  to  the  rot  of  hi-  life,  had  purpo-ely  built  a 
sumptuous  tower,  the  base  whereof  was  covered 
and  laid  with  planks  enriched  with  u'old  and 
precious  stones,  thence  to  precipitate  him-elf; 
and  also  caused  cords,  twisted  with  gold  and 
crimson  silk,  to  be  made,  wherewith  to  strangle 
himself;  and  u  sword,  with  the  blade  of  gold, 
to  be  hammered  out  to  fall  upon  ;  and  kept 
poi-on  in  vessels  of  emerald  and  topa/,  where 
with  to  poison  him-elf,  according  as  he  - 
like  to  choose  one  ot  these  wavs  of  dying  : 

Impi-er  .  .  .  .  et  tortis  \irtute  coacta.- 
'•  I?y  a  forced  \alour  res  ilute  and  brave." 

Yet.  as  to  this  fellow,  t!;"  t  ti'eminacy  of  his 
preparations  makes  it  more  likely  that  hi-  heart 
would  have  tailed  him  had  he  been  put  to  the 
test.  1'iit  in  those  who,  of  Lfi'eater  iv-ohition. 
have  determined  to  dispatch  themselves,  we 
mu-t  examine  whether  it  was  at  a  blow,  \\hich 
took  away  the  lei-ure  of  teelin<j;  the  < -fleet  ;  for 
it  is  to  be  questioned  whether,  perceiving  life 
by  little  and  little  to  -teal  away,  the  sentiment 
of  the  body  mixing  itself  \\ith  that  of  the  -oul, 
and  the  nit  ans  of  repenting  beinu'  offered,  whe 
ther,  I  say,  constancy  and  obstinacy  in  so  dan 
gerous  a  resolve  is  to  be  found. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  C;esir.  Lucius  Domitius 
hi;  ingtaken  in  the  Abru//.i,:i  and 
thereupon  poisoning  himself,  af 
terwards  repented.  It  has  hap 
pened,  in  our  time,  that  a  certain 
per-on,  bein^  resolved  to  die,  and 
not  haviiiLT  U'one  deep  enough  at 
the  first  thrn-t,  the  sen-ibility  of 
the  fle-h  opposing  his  arm,  gave  himself  three 
or  four  wounds  more,  but  could  never  prevail 
upon  himself  to  thrust  home.  Whilst.  Plautius 
Silvanus  was  upon  his  trial,  I'rgulania,  his 
grandmother,  sent  him  a  poinard,  with  which, 
not  being  able  to  kill  himself,  he  made  his  ser 
vants  cut  his  veins/'  Allmeilla,  inTiberius's  time, 


The    rowardiee 
of  Domitius, 
and  other.-, \\  ho 
seemed  resol 
ved  to  put 
themselves  to 
death. 


Lucan,  iv.  1  78. 
J    Lamp.  Life  of  Helioy.  c.  33. 

3  At  Corfinium,  in  the  Abruzzi.     Most   of  the  former  edi 
tions,    French    as    well   as   Kntrlish,    read    "  In    Prussia,"  a 
misconception   arising  from   Montaigne's  usin^    L/L  liritsxr, 
as  a  translation  of  the  Latin  name  for  the  Abru/zi,  Altrutitnn, 
The  anecdote  is  taken  from  Plutarch,  Lift-  of  femur,  c.  1(3. 

4  Tacitus,  Annuls,  iv.  '22. 
*   Id.  ib.  vi.  48. 


having  to  kill  himself,  striking  with  too  much 
tenderness,  gave  his  adversaries  opportunity  to 
imprison  and  put  him  to  death  their  own  way  :5 
and  that  great  leader,  Demosthenes,  after  his 
rout  in  Sicily,  did  the  same  ;6  and  C.  Fimbria, 
having  struck  himself  too  weakly,  entreated  his 
servant  to  dispatch  him  outright.7  On  the  con 
trary,  <)-torius.  who  could  not  make  use  of  his 
own  arm,  disdained  to  employ  that  of  his  ser 
vant  to  any  other  use  but  only  to  hold  the 
poinard  straight  and  firm  ;  and,  running  his 
br«  a-t  full  drive  again-t  it.  thrust  himself 
through.  ""  "1'is,  in  truth,  a  inor.-el  that  is  to 
be  swallowed  without,  chewing,  mile-.-,  a  man 
«  rou-hly  resolved  ;  and  yet  Adrian,  the 
emperor,  made  his  physician  mark  and  encircle 
in  his  pap  the  mortal  place  wherein  he  was  to 
-tab,  to  whom  he  had  given  order  to  kill  him.'" 
For  this  reason  it  was  that  ( ';oar,  being  a-ked 
\\hat  death  IK.-  thought  to  IK:  the  most  desired, 
made  answer,  "  Th  •  lea-t  premeditated,  and 
the  shortest."1"  If  ( 'a.'sar  dared  to  say  ii,  it  is 
no  cowardice  in  me  to  believe  it.  "  A  short 
death,"  -ays  I'liny,"  "  i-  the  sovereign  n'ood 
hap  of  human  life.''  They  do  not  much  care 
to  di-cover  it.  No  out:  can  -av  that,  he  is  re- 
-olved  for  death  who  ll-ars  to  trifle  with  it,  and 
that  cannot  undergo  it  with  his  eyes  open. 
They  tliat  \ve  see  in  exenijilary  puni-hmeiit:s 
run  to  their  death,  bar-ten  and  pro-  their  exe 
cution,  do  it  nut  out  of  resolution,  but  \\i-h  to 
•jive  themselves  no  leisure  to  consider  it;  it 
does  not  trouble  them  to  be  dead,  but  to  die  ; 

Kmor;  nolo,  sed  me  esse  mortuum  nihili  ii'sumo  .    ' 
"  I  \\ouid  not  die,  tjut  care  not  to  be  dead.' 

"1'i-  a  decree  of  constancy,  which  1  have  expe 
rimented  that  I  could  arrive  at,  like  those  who 
pi u u <_:'('  themselves  into  dangers,  as  into  the  sea 
with  their  eyes  shut. 

Tilers  is   nothing,  in  my  opinion,  more  illus- 
!  trious  in  the  lite  of  Socrates,  than 
that    he    had    thirty   whole    days     T!^  constant 
uherein    to    ruminate    upon     the      death^of''^^- 
sentence    of   his  death  ;     to   have     crates, 
diu'e-ted    it   all    that    time    with   a 
mo-t   a-Mired    hope,  without   care,  and   without 
alteration,  and  with   words   and   actions   rather 
careless  and  indifferent,  than  any  way  .-tirred  or 
discomposed  by  the  weight  of  such  a  thought.13 
That    Pomponius   Atticu?,    to    whom   Cicero 
writes   so   oft,  beimj  sick,  caused 

.  ,  •  •    "  i  i  and  of  Pompo- 

Agnppa,  his  son-in-law,  ami  two     nius  Attlcus, 
or  three  more  of  his  friends,  to  be 
called  to  him,  and  told  them,  that  having  found 
all  means  practised  upon   him  tor  his  recovery 
to  be  in  vain,  and  that  all  he  did  to  prolong  his 


c  Plutarch,  Lifr  nf  Xirius. 
~  Appian,  !>>•  'iML  Mithrid.  21. 
s  Taeitus,  Anna/,  xvi.   lo. 
"  Xiphilin.  in  i-itu. 

10  Suetonius,  i/i  I'itil 

11  Xat.  Hist.  vii.  53. 

'•-   Kpicharmus,  fipud  Cicero,  Tusc.  Query,  i.  8. 
1:1  N'epos,  in  vita. 
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life  did  also  prolong  and  augment  his  pain,  he 
was  resolved  to  put  an  end  both  to  the  one  and 
the  other,  desiring  them  to  approve  of  his  deli 
beration,  or  at  least  not  to  lose  their  labour  in 
endeavouring  to  dissuade  him.  Now,  having 
chosen  to  destroy  himself  by  abstinence,  his 
disease  was  thereby  accidentally  cured,  and  the 
remedy  he  made  use  of  wherewith  to  kill  him 
self  restored  him  to  his  perfect  health.  His 
physicians  and  friends,  rejoicing  at  so  happy 
an  event,  and  coming  to  congratulate  him, 
found  themselves  very  much  deceived,  it  being 
impossible  for  them  to  make  him  alter  his  pur 
pose  ;  he  telling  them  that  he  must  one  day  die, 
and  that  being  now  so  far  on  his  way,  he  would 
save  himself  the  labour  of  beginning  again  an 
other  time.  This  man  having  discovered  death 
at  leisure,  was  not  only  not  discouraged  at  the 
approach  of  it,  but  provoked  it;  for  being  satis 
fied  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  combat,  he 
considered  it  as  a  piece  of  bravery,  and  that  he  j 
was  obliged  in  honour  to  see  the  end.  ;Tis  far  I 
beyond  not  fearing  death  to  taste  and  relish  it. 

The  story  of  the  philosopher  Clean thes  is  very 
like  this  :  he  had  his  gums  swollen  and  rotten  ; 
his  physicians  advised  him  to  great  abstinence  ; 
having  fasted  two  days,  he  was  so  much  better 
that  they  pronounced  him  cured,  and  permitted 
him  to  his  ordinary  course  of  diet ;  he,  on  the 
contrary,  already  tasting  some  sweetness  in  this 
I'aintness  of  his,  would  not  be  persuaded  to  go 
back,  but  resolved  to  proceed,  and  to  finish 
what  he  had  so  far  advanced  in.1 

Tullius  Marcellinu?,  a  young  man  of  Rome, 
having  a  mind  to  anticipate  the  hour  of  his 
destiny,  to  be  rid  of  a  disease  that  was  more 
trouble  to  him  than  he  was  willing  to  endure, 
though  his  physieian  assured  him  of  a  certain, 
though  not  sudden,  cure,  called  a  council  of  his 
friends  to  consult  about  it ;  "  of  whom  some," 
says  Seneca,  "gave  him  the  counsel  which,  out 
of  unmanliness,  they  would  have  taken  them 
selves  ;  others,  out  of  flattery,  such  as  they 
thought  he  would  best  like :  but  a  Stoic  said 
thus  to  him  :  '  Do  not  concern  thyself,  Marcel- 
linns,  as  if  thou  didst  deliberate  of  a  thing  of  ! 
importance;  'tis  no  great  matter  to  live;  thy  j 
servants  and  beasts  live  ;  but  it  is  a  great  thing 
to  die  handsomely,  wisely,  and  firmly.  Do  but 
think  how  long  thou  hast  done  the  same  thing, 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  drink,  sleep,  and  eat;  we 
incessantly  wheel  in  the  same  circle.  Not  only 
ill  and  insupportable  accidents,  but  even  the 
satiety  of  living  inclines  a  man  to  desire  to 
die.'"  Mareellinus  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
a  man  to  advise,  but  of  a  man  to  assist  him  ; 
his  servants  were  afraid  to  meddle  in  the  busi 
ness  ;  but  this  philosopher  gave  them  to  under 
stand  that  domestics  are  suspected  only  when 
it  is  in  doubt  whether  the  death  of  the  master 
was  voluntary  or  no ;  besides  that  it  would 


1  Laertius,  in  vita. 

2  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet. 

3  Seneca,  Epist.  97- 


be  of  as  ill  example  to  hinder  him  as  to  kill 
him  ;  forasmuch  as 

Inviturn  qui  servat,  idem  facit  Occident!  :2 

"  Who  makes  a  man  to  live  against  his  will 
As  cruel  is  as  though  he  did  him  kill." 

Afterwards  he  told  Mareellinus  that  it  would 
not  be  indecent,  as  the  remains  of  feasts,  when 
we  have  done,  is  given  to  the  servants,  so  life, 
being  ended,  to  distribute  something  to  those 
who  have  been  our  assistants.  Now  Mareel 
linus  was  of  a  free  and  liberal  spirit,  he  there 
fore  divided  a  certain  sum  of  money  amongst 
his  attendants  and  comforted  them.  As  to  the 
rest,  he  had  no  need  of  steel  nor  of  blood.  He 
was  resolved  to  go  out  of  this  life,  and  not  to 
run  out  of  it ;  not  to  escape  from  death,  but  to 
essay  it.  And  to  give  himself  leisure  to  trifle 
with  it,  having  forsaken  all  kind  of  nourish 
ment,  the  third  day  following,  after  having 
caused  himself  to  be  sprinkled  with  warm 
water,  he  went  off  faintingly  and  by  degrees, 
and  not  without  some  kind  of  pleasure,  as  he 
himself  declared. 3  In  earnest,  such  as  have 
been  acquainted  with  these  faintings,  proceeding 
from  weakness,  say  that  they  are  therein  sen 
sible  of  no  mariner  of  pain,  but  rather  feel  a 
kind  of  delight,  as  in  a  passage  to  sleep  and 
rest.  These  are  studied  and  digested  deaths. 

But  to  the  end  that  Cato  only  may  furnish 
out  the  whole  example  of  virtue,  it  seems  as  if 
his  good  destiny  had  weakened  the  hand  with 
which  he  gave  himself  the  blow,  seeing  he  had 
the  leisure  to  confront  and  grapple  with  death, 
reinforcing  his  courage  in  the  greatest  danger, 
instead  of  letting  it  go  less.  And  if  I  had  been 
to  represent  him  in  his  supreme  station,  I  should 
have  done  it  in  the  posture  of  tearing  out  his 
bloody  bowels,  rather  than  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  as  did  the  statuaries  of  his  time  ;  for 
this  second  murder  was  much  more  furious  than 
the  first. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THAT  THE    MIND    HINDERS    ITSELF. 

'Tis  a  pleasant  imagination  to  fancy  a  mind 
exactly  balanced  betwixt  two  equal  desires  ;  for 
doubtless  it  can  never  pitch  upon  either,  foras 
much  as  the  choice  and  application  would 
manifest  an  inequality  of  esteem  ;  and  were  we 
set  between  the  bottle  and  the  ham  with  an 
equal  appetite  to  drink  and  eat,  there  would 
doubtless  be  no  remedy,  but  we  must  die  for 
thirst  and  hunger.4  To  provide  against  this 
inconvenience,  the  Stoics,5  when  they  are  asked 
whence  the  election  in  our  soul  between  two 
indifferent  things  proceeds,  and  what  makes  us, 


4  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  article  Buridan. 

5  Plutarch,  Contradictions  of  the  Stoic  Philosophers, 
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out  of  a  great  number  of  crowns,  rather  take 
one  than  another,  there  being  no  reason  to  in 
cline  us  to  such  a  preference,  make  answer  that 
this  movement  of  the  soul  is  extraordinary  and 
irregular  ;  that  it  enters  into  us  by  a  strange, 
accidental,  and  fortuitous  impulse.  It  might 
rather,  methinks,  be  said  that  nothing  presents 
itself  to  us  wherein  there  is  not  some  difference, 
how  little  soever ;  and  that,  either  by  the  sight 
or  touch,  there  is  always  some  choice,  that, 
though  it  be  imperceptibly,  tempts  and  attracts 
us  in  like  manner.  Whoever  shall  suppose  a 
packthread  equally  strong  throughout,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  it  should  break  ;  for  where 
will  you  have  the  breaking  to  begin  ?  And  that 
it  should  break  altogether  is  not  in  nature. 
Whoever  also  should  hereunto  join  the  geome 
trical  propositions,  that  by  the  certainty  of  their 
demonstrations  conclude  the  contained  to  be 
greater  than  the  containing,  the  centre  as  great 
as  its  circumference,  and  that  rind  out  two  lines 
incessantly  approaching  each  other,  and  that 
yet  can  never  meet,  and  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  where  the 
reason  and  effect  are  so  opposite,  might  per- 
adventure  find  some  argument  to  second  this 
bold  saying  of  Pliny,1  Solinii  certain  niliil  essc 
ci'rti,  ft  lioininc  nihil  /uist'rins  <iut  superbius  : 
"  This  is  only  certain,  there  is  nothing  certain, 
and  that  nothing  is  more  miserable  or  more 
proud  than  man." 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THAT    OUR    DESIRES    ARE    AUGMENTED    BY 
DIFFICULTIES. 

THERE  is  no  reason  that  has  not  its  contra 
ry,  say  the  wisest  philosophers.  I  was  rumi 
nating  on  the  excellent  saying  one  of  the 
ancients  alleges  tor  the  contempt  of  life:  "  No 
good  can  bring  pleasure,  but  that  for  the  loss  of 
which  we  are  before-hand  prepared-/"-"  In  (ctj/ta 
csf  dolor  (nti't$$fp  rci.  ct  1'nnor  aintttt'n<l<c  :' 
"  The  grief  of  lo>iiiLT  a  thiiiLT,  and  the  fear  of 
losing  it,  are  equal  ;''  meaning  by  that  that  the 
fruition  of  life  cannot  be  truly  pleasant  to  us  if 
we  are  in  fear  of  losing  it.  It  might,  however, 
be  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  hug  and  em 
brace  this  good  so  much  the  more  tenderly,  and 
with  so  much  greater  affection,  by  how  much 
we  see  it  the  less  assured,  and  fear  to  have  it 
taken  from  us  ;  for  as  it  is  evident  that  tire 
burns  with  greater  fury  when  cold  comes  to  mix 


with  it,  so  our  wills  are  more  obstinate  by  being 
opposed  : 

Si  nunquam  Danacn  habuisset  ahenea  turris, 
Non  csset  Danae  de  Jove  facta  parens.4 

"  A  brazen  tower  if  Danae  had  not  had, 

She  ne'er  by  Jove  had  been  a  mother  made  :" 

and  that  there  is  nothing  naturally  so  contrary 
to  our  taste  as  satiety  which  proceeds  from  faci 
lity  ;  nor  any  thing  that  so  much  whets  it  as 
rarity  and  difficulty  :  Omnium  rcnnn  rolitptas 
if»«>.  (jito  debetfugare,  jx-rlcnlo  crescit.5  "  The 
pleasure  of  all  things  increases  by  the  same 
danger  that  should  deter  it." 

Galla,  nepa ;  satiatur  amor,  nisi  gaudia  torquent.6 

"  Calhx,  deny  ;  be  not  too  easily  gain'd  ; 
For  luve  will  glut  with  joys  too  soon  obtain'd." 

To  keep  love  in  breath,  Lycurgus  made  a 
decree  that  the  married  people-  of  Lacedoemonia 
should  never  enjoy  one  another  but  by  stealth  ; 
and  that  it  should  be  as  threat  a  >hame  for  them 
to  be  taken  in  bed  together  as  if  committing 
with  others.7  The  difficulty  of  a^ignations,  the 
danger  of  surprise,  the  shame  of  the  morning, 

Kt  lungour,  et  silentium, 

ct  latere  petitus  imo  spiritus,8 

"  The  langour,  silence,  and  the  deep-fetch'd  sighs," 

these  are  what  give  the  lunit-yoiit  to  the  sauce. 
How  many  sports,  very  wantonly  pleasant, 
arise  from  the  cleanly  and  modest  way  of 
speaking  of  the  works  of  Jove  .'  Kven  pleasure 
itself  would  be  heightened  with  pain  ;  it  is 
much  sweeter  when  it  smarts  and  has  the  skin 
rippled.  The  courtezan  Flora  said  she  never 
lay  with  Pompey,  but  she  made  him  wear  the 
marks  of  her  teeth. y 

Quod  petiere,  premunt  arete,  fariuntque  dolorem 
Cnrpons,  et  denies  nilidunt  sa-pe  labellis  .  .  . 
Kt  stimuli  subsunt,  qui  instigant  hfdere  id  ipsum 
Quodcunque  est,  rabies  unde  illie  germina  surguut.10 

"  What  they  desired  they  hurt,  and,  'midst  the  bliss, 
Raise  pain  ;   and  often,'  with  a  furious  kiss, 
They  uoumi  the  balmy  lips. 

Hut  still  some  sting  remains,  some  fierce  desire, 
To  hurt  whatever  'twas  that  rais'd  the  lire." 

And  so  it  is  in  every  thing  :  difficulty  gives  all 
things  their  estimation.  The  people  of  the 
Marches  of  Ancona1'  more  cheerfully  make  their 
vows  to  St.  .lames,1- and  those  of  (ialicia  to  our 
Lady  of  Loretto.  They  make  wonderful  fuss 
at  Liege1-1  about  the  baths  of  Lucca ;  and  in 
Tuscany  about  those  of  Aspa  ;  there  are  few 
Romans  seen  in  the  fencing-schools  of  Rome, 
which  are  full  of  French.  The  great  Cato  also, 
as  well  as  we,  nauseated  his  wife*4  while  she  was 


1  \df.  Hist.  ii.  7. 

2  Seneca,  Epist.  4. 
:!  Id.  Kpint.  98. 

4  Ovid,  Amur.  ii.  19,  27. 

s  Seneca,  de  Benef.  vii.  9. 

6  Martial,  iv.  37. 

~  Plutarch,  Life  of  Lycurgus,  ii. 

H  Horace,  Epad.  xi.  y. 

9  Plutarch,  Li/e  of  Pompey,  i. 

10  Lucret.  iv.  1076. 


11  In  Italy,  where  is  the  celebrated  shrine  of  our  Lady  of 
Loretto. 

12  St.  James  of  Compostella,  in  Galicia. 

!      13  Near  which  are  the  baths  of  Spa,  which  Montaigne  calls 

J-syirt. 

14  Marcia,  daughter  of  Marcius  Philippus,  whom  the  great 
i   Cato  lent   to   his  friend    Hortensius.     See  Plutarch,  Life  of 

Cuto  of  I' t icu.  who,  however,  does  not  say  that  Cato  longed 

for  his  wife  while  his   friend   lived,  but   merely  that  he  took 

her  back  when  Hortensius  died. 
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his,  and  longed  for  her  when  in  the  possession 
of  another.  I  was  fain  to  turn  out  an  old  stallion 
into  the  paddock,  being  he  was  vicious  and  not 
to  be  governed  when  he  smelt  a  mare  ;  the  faci 
lity  presently  sated  him,  as  towards  his  own  ; 
but  towards  strange  mares,  and  the  first  that 
passed  by  the  pale  of  his  pasture,  he  would 
again  fall  to  his  importunate  neighings  and  his 
furious  heats,  as  before.  Our  appetite  contemns 
and  passes  by  what  it  has  in  possession,  to  run 
after  that  it  has  not : 

Transvolat  in  medio  posita,  et  fugientia  captat.i 

"  Thou  scorn'st  the  girl  thou  may'st  with  ease  enjoy  ; 
And  courtest  those  who're  difficult  and  coy." 

To  forbid  us  any  thing,  is  to  make  us  have  a 
mind  to  it : 

Nisi  tu  servare  puellam 
Incipis,  incipiet  desinere  esse  mea  :2 

"  If  thou  no  better  guard'st  that  girl  of  thine, 
She'll  soon  begin  to  be  no  longer  mine:" 

to  give  it  wholly  up  to  us  is  to  beget  in  us 
contempt.  Want  and  abundance  fall  into  the 
same  inconvenience  : 

Tibi  quod  superest,  mihi  quod  desit,  dolet.3 

"  Thy  superfluities  do  trouble  thee, 
And  what  I  want  and  pant  for  troubles  me." 

Desire  and  fruition  equally  afflict  us.  The 
rigours  of  mistresses  are  troublesome,  but  fa 
cility,  to  say  truth,  is  still  more  so  ;  forasmuch 
as  discontent  and  anger,  springing  from  the 
esteem  we  have  of  the  thing  desired,  heat  and 
actuate  love  ;  but  satiety  begets  disgust ;  'tis  a 
blunt,  dull,  stupid,  tired,  and  slothful  passion. 

Si  qua  volet  regnare  diu,  contemnat  amantem.4 

Contemnite,  amantes : 
Sic  hodie  venict,  si  qua  negavit  heri.5 

"  The  lady  that  would  keep  her  lover  still, 
If  she  be  wise,  will  sometimes  use  him  ill. 
And  the  same  policy  with  men  will  do, 
If  they  sometimes  do  slight  their  ladies  too  ; 
By  which  means  she  that  yesterday  said  Nay, 
Will  come  and  offer  up  herself  to-day." 

Why  did  Poppea  invent  the  use  of  a  mask  to 
hide  the  beauties  of  her  face,  but  to  enhance 
them  to  her  lovers  ?6  Why  have  they  veiled, 
even  below  the  heels,  those  beauties  that  every 
one  of  them  desires  to  show,  and  that  every  one 
of  us  desires  to  see  ?  Why  do  they  cover,  with 
so  many  hindrances  one  over  another,  the  parts 
where  our  desires  and  their  own  have  their 
principal  seat  ?  And  to  what  serve  those  great 
bastions  of  farthingales,  with  which  our  ladies 
fortify  their  haunches,  but  to  allure  our  appetite 
and  to  draw  us  on  to  them,  by  removing  them 
farther  from  us  ? 


Et  fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri.7 

"  And  to  the  osiers  flies  herself  to  hide, 

But  doth  desire  to  have  her  flight  descried." 


1  Horace,  Sat.  i.  2,  108. 

2  Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  19,  47. 

3  Terence,  Phormiu,  i.  3,  9. 

4  Ovid,  Amor,  ii.  19,  33. 


Interdum  tunica  duxit  operta  moram.8 
"  And  often  with  her  robe  delay'd  my  joys." 

To  what  use  serves  the  artifice  of  this  virgin 
modesty,  this  grave  coldness,  this  severe  coun 
tenance,  this  profession  to  be  ignorant  of  things 
that  they  know  better  than  we  who  instruct 
them  in  them,  but  to  increase  in  us  the  desire  to 
overcome,  and  with  more  gluttony  subject  to 
our  appetites  all  this  ceremony  and  all  these 
obstacles  ?  For  there  is  not  only  pleasure,  but 
moreover  glory,  to  intoxicate  and  debauch  that 
soft  sweetness  and  that  childish  modesty,  and  to 
reduce  a  cold  and  matron-like  gravity  to  the 
mercy  and  quality  of  our  ardent  desires  :  His  a 
glory,  say  they,  to  triumph  over  modesty, 
chastity,  and  temperance  ;  and  whoever  dis 
suades  ladies  from  those  qualities  betrays  both 
them  and  himself.  We  should  believe  that  their 
hearts  tremble  with  affright,  that  the  very 
sound  of  our  words  offends  the  purity  of  their 
ears,  that  they  hate  us  for  talking  so,  and  only 
yield  to  our  importunity  by  a  compulsive  force. 
Beauty,  all-powerful  as  it  is,  has  not  where 
withal  to  make  itself  relished  without  the  medi 
ation  of  these  little  arts.  Look  at  Italy,  where 
there  is  the  most  and  the  finest  beauty  to  be 
sold,  how  it  is  nevertheless  necessitated  to  have 
recourse  to  other  means  and  other  artifices  to 
render  itself  charming  ;  and  in  truth,  whatever 
it  may  do,  being  venal  and  public,  it  remains 
feeble  and  languishing  in  itself;  even  as  in 
virtue  itself,  of  two  like  effects,  we  notwith 
standing  look  upon  that  as  the  best  and  most 
worthy  wherein  the  most  trouble  and  hazard  is 
proposed. 

;Tis  an  effect  of  the  divine  Providence   to 
suffer  his  holy  church  to  be  af 
flicted,  as  we  see  it,  with  so  many     }yhy  Go<*  8U* 

,  iii          i  •  fers  ms  church 

storms  and  troubles,  by  this  op-  to  be  harassed, 
position  to  rouse  pious  souls,  and 
to  awaken  them  from  that  drowsy  lethargy  where- 
into,  by  so  long  tranquillity,  they  had  been  im- 
merged.  If  we  should  lay  the  loss  we  have 
sustained  in  the  number  of  those  who  have  gone 
astray,  in  the  balance  against  the  benefit  we 
have  had  by  being  again  put  in  breath,  and  by 
having  our  zeal  and  force  resuscitated  by  reason 
of  this  opposition,  I  know  not  whether  the 
utility  would  not  surmount  the  damage. 

We  have  thought  to  tie  the  nuptial  knot  of 
our  marriages  more  fast  and  firm, 
for  having  taken  away  all  means     whether  the 
of  dissolving  it ;  but  the  knot  of 
the  will  and  affection  is  so  much 
the   more   slackened    and    made 
loose  by  how  much  that  of  con 
straint  is  drawn  closer  together  ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  that  which  kept  the  mar 
riages  at  Home  so  long  in  honour  and  inviolate, 
was  the  liberty  every  one  that  would  had  to 


marriage  tie  is 
rendered  the 
firmer  by  ta 
king  away  the 
means  of  dis 
solving  it. 


5  Propert.  ii.  14,  19. 

6  Tacitus,  Annul,  xii.  45. 

7  Virg.  Eclog.  iii.  65. 

8  Propert.  ii.   15,  6. 
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break  them.  They  kept  their  wh  e=  the  better, 
because  they  might  part  with  them  if  they 
would  ;  and  in  the  full  liberty  of  divorces  they 
lived  five  hundred  years  and  more  before  any 
one  made  use  on't.1 


out  offen 

;irms. 


Quod  licet,  ingratum  est ;  quod  non  licot,  acrius  urit.- 

"  What's  free  to  us  to  do  we  slight, 
What  is  forbidden  whets  the  appetite." 

"NVe  might  here  introduce  the  opinion  of  tin 
ancient  on  this  occasion,  that  executions  rather 
whet  than  dull  the  edge  of  vices  ;  that  they  do 
not  beget  the  care  of  doing  well,  that  being  the 
work  of  reason  and  discipline  ;  but  only  a  care 
not  to  be  taken  in  doing  ill  : 

Latins  excisn?  pcstis  contagia  serpunt  i1 
"  The  plague-sore,  being  lanc'd,  tli'  infection  spreads  :" 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  true  ;  but  this  I  ex 
perimentally  know,  that  never  civil  trovernment 
was  by  that  means  reformed  :  the  order  and  re 
gulation  of  manners  depend  upon  some  other 
expedient. 

The  (I  reek  histories,1  make  mention  of  the 
Argippians,  neighbours  to  Seythiti,  who  live 

without  either  rod  or  stick  of 
haTePlivedcon-  ottencc  ;  that  not  only  no  one 
tiMitrdly  and  attempts  to  attack  them,  but 
securely  with-  ^liocver  can  fly  thither  is  sate. 

by    reason     of    their    virtue     and 

sanctity  of  life,  and  no  one  is 
so  bold  as  there  to  lay  hands  upon  them  ; 
and  they  have  applications  made  to  them  to 
determine  the  controversies  that,  arise1  betwixt 
men  of  other  countries.  Tin-re  i-  a  certain 
nation,  where  the  enclosures  of  gardens  and 
fields  they  would  preserve  is  made  only  of  a 
string  of  cotton-yarn,  and,  so  tenced,  i-  more 
firm  and  secure  than  our  hedges  and  ditches  : 
/•'itri'iti  xi<in<tt(t  sollicitctnt  -  —  Ajtcrfu  cjffrac- 
fttri/ts  )>i'(ctcrit :"'  li  Things  sealed  up  invite  a 
thief.  House-breakers  pass  by  open-doors." 

IVradventure  the  facility  of  entering  my 
house,  amongst  other  things,  has  been  ti  means 
to  preserve  it  from  the  violence  of  our  civil 
wars;  defence  allures  an  enemy,  and  mistrust 
provokes  him.  I  enervated  the  soldiers'  design 
by  depriving  the  exploit  of  danger,  and  till 
matter  of  military  <j;lory,  which  is  wont  to 
serve  them  for  pretence  and  excuse.  \\  hat- 
ever  is  bravely  is  ever  honourably  done,  at  a 
tiiii-:  when  justice  is  dead.  I  render  them  the 

conquest  of  my   house   cowardly 

j    Montaigne  safe     and  base  ;   it  is  never  shut  to  any 

houo'eViTrinK*8     one   that  knocks.      My  gate  has 

the  civil  wars.       7io  other  guard  than  a  porter,  and 

that  of  ancient  custom  and  cere 
mony,  who  does  not  so  much  serve  to  defend 
it,  as  to  offer  it  with  more  decency  and  the 
better  grace.  I  have  no  other  guard  or  sentinel 
ihan  the  stars.  A  gentleman  would  play  the 


fool  to  make  a  show  of  defence,  if  he  be  not 
really  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself.  He 
that  lies  open  on  one  side  is  every  where  so. 
Our  ancestors  did  not  think  of  building  frontier 
garrisons.  The  means  of  assaulting,  I  mean 
without  battery  or  army,  and  of  surprising 
our  houses,  increase  every  day,  above  all  the 
means  to  i;uard  them  ;  men's  wits  are  generally 
bent  that  \\  ay  ;  invasion  every  one  is  concerned 
in  :  none  but  the  rich  in  defence.  Mine  was 
strong  for  the  time  when  if  was  built;  I  have 
added  nothing  to  it  of  that  kind,  and  should 
fear  that  its  strength  should  turn  against  my 
self;  to  which  we  art;  to  consider  that  a  peace 
able  time  would  require  it  should  be  dismantled. 
There  is  the  danger  never  to  be  tilde  to  retrain 
ir,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  keep  it,  for  in 
intestine  di— entions  your  valet  may  be  of  the 
party  }  on  tear;  and  where  religion  is  the  pre 
text,  even  a  man's  nearest  relation  may  be 
distrusted  \\ith  a  colour  of  justice.  The  public 
exchequer  will  not  maintain  our  dome-tic  gar 
risons  ;  it  would  be  exhausted:  we  ourselves 
;  have  not  means  to  do  it  without  ruin,  or,  which 
;  is  more  inconvenient  and  injurious,  \\ithout 
ruining  the  people.  As  to  the  rest,  you  there 
lose  all,  and  even  your  friends  will  be  more 
!  ready  to  accuse  your  want  of  vigilance  and 
1  your  improvidence  than  to  pity  you,  and  the 
1  ignorance  and  heedlessness  of  your  profession. 
i  That  so  many  u-amsoned  houses  have  been  lost, 
I  \\hereas  tins  of  mine  remains,  makes  me  apt 
to  suspect  that  they  were  only  lost  by  being 
guarded  ;  this  j^ives  an  enemy  both  an  invita 
tion  and  colour  of  reason  :  all  defence  shows 
a  face  of  war.  Let  who  will  conn;  to  me,  in 
Clod's  name  ;  but  I  shall  not  invite  them.  'Tis 
I  retirement  I  have  chosen,  for  my  repose  from 
war.  I  endeavour  to  withdraw  this  corner  hvm 
!  the  public  tempest,  as  I  also  do  another  corner 
in  my  soul.  Our  war  may  put  on  what  forms 
it  \\ill,  multiply  and  diversify  itself  into  new 
parties  ;  for  my  own  parr,  I  shall  not  budge. 
Amonirst  so  many  garrisoned  houses,  I  nm  the 
only  person  of  my  condition,  that  1  know  ot, 
will)  have  purely  entrusted  mine  to  the  protec 
tion  of  Heaven,  without  removing  either  plate, 
deeds,  or  hangings.  I  will  neither  fear  nor 
save  myself  by  halves.  If  a  full  acknowledg 
ment  can  acquire  the  divine  favour,  it  will  serve 
me  to  the  end  :  if  not,  I  have  -'ill  continued 
Ion--  enough  to  render  my  continuance  re 
markable  and  recordable. — 1  have  lived  thirty 
ears  '. 


CHAPTER     XVI. 

OF    GLORY. 

UEis  the  name  and  the  thing  :  the  name 
is  a  voice  which  denotes  and  signifies  the  thing; 


Val.  Maximus,  ii.  1.4.  who  says  Jive  hundred  and  twenty        3  Rutil.  Itiner.  i.  397-  in  reference  to  the  Jews  and  their 
•/cars.  i  religion. 

2  Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  19.  3.  4  Herod,  iv.  23.  ^  Seneca,  Kpist.  68. 
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the  name  is  no  part  of  the  thing,  or  of  the  sub 
stance  ;  'tis  a  foreign  piece  joined  to  the  thing, 
and  without  it. 

God,  who  is  all  fulness  in  himself,  and  the 
height  of  all   perfection,   cannot 

y'b;      ^^     °r     ^    W     tiling    tO 

increased.  himself  within;  but  his  name  may 

be  augmented  and  increased  by 
the  blessing  and  praise  we  attribute  to  his  ex 
terior  works,  which  praise,  seeing  we  cannot 
incorporate  it  in  him,  forasmuch  as  he  can  have 
no  accession  of  good,  we  attribute  it  to  his 
name,  which  is  the  part  out  of  him  that  is 
nearest  to  us  ;  thus  is  it  that  to  God  alone  glory 
and  honour  appertain  ;  and  there  is  nothing  so 
remote  from  reason  as  that  we  should  go  in 
quest  of  it  for  ourselves;  for  being  indigent  and 
necessitous  within,  our  essence  being  imperfect, 
and  having  continual  need  of  melioration,  'tis 
to  this  that  we  ought  to  employ  all  our  endea 
vours  ;  we  are  all  hollow  and  empty  ;  'tis  not 
with  wind  and  voice  that  we  are  to  fill  our 
selves  ;  we  want  a  more  solid  substance  to  repair 
ns  ;  a  man  starved  with  hunger  would  be  very 
simple  to  seek  rather  to  provide  himself  with 
a  gay  garment  than  a  good  meal ;  we  are  to 
look  after  that  whereof  we  have  most  need. 
As  we  have  it  in  our  ordinary  prayers,  Gloria 
in  excelsis  Deo,  ct  in  terra  pax  hoininibus :] 
11  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace  and  good  will  to  men/'  We  are  in  want 
of  beauty,  health,  wisdom,  virtue,  and  such  like 
essential  qualities ;  exterior  ornaments  should 
be  looked  after,  when  we  have  made  provision 
for  necessary  things.  Divinity  treats  amply 
and  more  pertinently  of  this  subject,  but  I  am 
not  much  versed  in  it. 

Chrysippus  and  Diogenes2  were  the  first  and 
the  most  constant  authors  of  the  contempt  of 
glory,  and  maintained  that,  amongst  all  plea 
sures,  there  was  none  more  dangerous,  nor  more 
to  be  avoided,  than  that  which  we  derive  from 
the  approbation  of  others.  And,  in  truth,  ex 
perience  makes  us  sensible  of  many  very  hurtful 
treasons  in  it ;  there  is  nothing  that  so  poisons 
princes  as  flattery,  nor  any  thing  whereby 
wicked  men  more  easily  obtain  credit  and 
favour  with  them  ;  nor  pandarism  so  ably  and 
usually  made  use  of  to  corrupt  the  chastity  of 
women,  than  to  wheedle  and  entertain  them 
with  their  own  praises ;  the  first  charm  the 
Syrens  made  use  of  to  allure  Ulysses  was  of 
this  nature  : 

"  Noble  Ulysses,  turn  thee  to  this  side, 

Of  Greece  the  greatest  ornament  and  pride."  3 

These  philosophers  said  that  all  the  glory  of 
the   world   was   not   worth    an   understanding 
man's  holding  out  his  finger  to  obtain  it  :4 
Gloria  quantalibet  quid  erit,  si  gloria  tantum  est?5 


"  What's  glory  in  the  hiph'st  degree, 
If  still  it  only  glory  be  ?" 

I  say  for  it  alone,  for  it  often  brine's  several 
commoditivs  along  with  it,  for  which  it  may  be 
justly  desired;  it  acquires  us  good -will,  and 
j  renders  us  less  subject  and  exposed  to  the  inju 
ries  and  insults  of  others,  and  the  like.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Epicurus  ; 
for  this  precept  of  his  sect,  Conceal  tlnj  life, 
that  forbids  men  to  encumber  themselves  with 
offices  and  public  negotiations,  does  also  neces 
sarily  pre-suppose  a  contempt  of  glory,  which 
is  the  world's  approbation  of  those  actions  we 
produce  in  evidence.  He  that  bids  us  conceal 
ourselves,  and  have  no  other  concern  but  for 
ourselves,  and  that  will  not  have  us  known  to 
others,  would  much  less  have  us  honoured  and 
glorified  ;  and  'tis  thus  he  advises  Idorneneus 
not  in  any  sort  to  regulate  his  actions  by  the 
common  reputation  or  opinion,  except  to  avoid 
the  other  accidental  inconveniences  that  the 
contempt  of  men  might  bring  upon  him. 

Those  discourses  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  true 
and  rational ;  but  we  are,  I  know  not  how, 
double  in  ourselves,  winch  is  the  cause  that 
what  we  believe  we  do  not  believe,  and  cannot 
disengage  ourselves  from  what  we  condemn. 
Let  us  see  the  last  and  dying  words  of  Epicu 
rus  ;  they  are  great,  and  worthy  of  such  a 
philosopher,  and  yet  they  carry  some  marks  of 
the  recommendation  of  his  name,  and  of  thai 
humour  he  had  decried  by  his  precepts.  Here 
is  a  letter6  that  he  dictated  a  little  before  his 
last  gasp  : 

a  JKpicurus  1o  Hermachus,  health. 

"  Whilst  I  was  passing  over  the  happiest  and 
last  day  of  my  life,  I  wrote  this,  but  at  the  same 
time  afflicted  with  snch  a  pain  in  my  bladder 
and  bowels  that  nothing  can  be  greater ;  but  it 
was  recompensed  with  the  pleasure  the  remem 
brance  of  my  discoveries  and  doctrines  suggested 
to  my  soul.  Now,  as  the  affection  thou  hast 
ever  from  thy  infancy  borne  towards  rne  and 
philosophy  requires,  take  upon  thee  the  protec 
tion  of  Metrodorus's  children." 

This  is  the  letter:  and  that  which  makes  me 
interpret  that  the  pleasure  he  says  he  had  in  his 
soul,  concerning  his  discoveries,  has  some  refe 
rence  to  the  reputation  lie  hoped  for  after  his 
death,  is  the  manner  of  his  will,  in  which  he 
gives  order,  "  That  Amynomachus  and  Timo- 
crates,  his  heirs,  should  every  January  defray, 
for  the  celebration  of  his  birth-day,  the  expense 
that  Hermachus  should  appoint ;  and  also  the 
expense  that  should  be  made  the  twentieth  of 
every  moon,  in  entertaining  the  philosophers, 
his  friends,  who  should  assemble  in  honour  of 
the  memory  of  him  and  Metrodorus."7 


1  St.  Luke,  ii.  14. 

2  Cicero,  de  Finib.  iii.  17. 

3  Homer,  Odyssey,  xii.  184. 

4  Cicero,  ut  supra. 

5  Juvenal,  vii.  81. 


6  Cicero,  de  Finib.  ii.  30.     In  Laertius,  Life  of  Epicurus, 

this  letter  is  mentioned  as  being  addressed  to  Idomeneus. — 

Vuloison  (Ancc.  Grac.  torn  ii.  p.  15$).)  and  Visc'Titi  '  Icono- 

:   t;rap.  Greec.  torn  i.  p.  2l6)  have  shown  that  the  name  should 

be  written  Hermarchus. 

'   Cicero,  de  Finib.  ii.  31. 
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Glory  desir 
for  itself. 


Carneades  was  head  of  the  contrary  opinion; 
and  maintained  that  glory  was  to 
be  desired  for  itself;1  even  as  we 
embrace  our  posthumes  for  them 
selves,  having  no  knowledge  or  enjoyment  of 
them.  This  opinion  has  not  failed  to  be  more 
universally  followed,  as  those  commonly  are 
that  are  most  suitable  to  our  inclinations.  Aris 
totle  gives  it  the  first  place  amongst  external 
goods  ;  "  avoid,  as  two  extreme  vices,  immo 
deration,  eitiier  in  seeking  or  evading  it."-'  I 
believe,  if  we  had  the  books  Cicero  wrote  upon 
this  subject,  we  should  have  fine  harangues 
about  it;  for  he  was  so  madly  possessed  with 
this  passion,  that  if  he  had  dared, 

aStiou^of          J  /,llillk   ll(>  1C()"ld    "illiMtfly  'r0 
-lory.  fallen  into  the  excess  that  others 

did,  that  virtue  itself  was  not  to 
be  coveted  but  upon  the  account  of  the  honour 
that  always  attends  it  : 


Paulum  sepult 
Cehiiu  virtus  :  :l 


distal  incrtiie 


"  For  hidden  \irtue's  much  the  same  as  none  :" 

which  is  an  opinion  so  false  that  I  am  vexed  it 
could  ever  enter  into  the  understanding  of  a 
man  that  was  honoured  with  the  name  ot  a 
philosopher. 

If  this  were  true,  men  need  not  be  virtuous 
but  in  public:  and  should  be  no  further  con 
cerned  to  keep  the  operations  of  the  soul,  which 
is  the  true  seat  of  virtue,  regular  and  in  order. 
than  as  they  were  to  arrhe  at  the  knowledge  of 
others.  Is  there  no  more  in  it  than  but  only 
slily  and  with  circumspection  to  do  ill  .'  "  If 
thou  knowest,"  says  Carneades,'1  "  of  a  MTJ>'  nt 
lurking  in  a  place,  where,  wiihout  suspicion,  a 
person  is  going  to  sit  down,  by  whose  death 
thou  expcctcst  an  advantage,  thou  dost  ill  if 
thou  do.-t  not  give  him  caution  of  his  danger  ; 
and  so  much  the  more  because  the  action  is  to 
be  known  by  none  but  thyselt.''  If  we  do  not 
take  up  oiir.-elves  a  ride  of  well-doing,  if  impu 
nity  passes  with  us  for  just  're,  to  how  many 
sorts  of  wickedness  shall  we  every  day  abandon 
ourselves  .'  I  do  not  find  what  Sextus  Peduceus 
did,  in  faithfully  restoring  the  treasure  that 
C.  Plotius  had  committed  to  his  sole  secrecy 
and  trust,1'  a  thing  that  I  have  often  done  my- 
-clf,  so  commendable,  as  I  should  think  it  an 
execrable  baseness  to  have  done  otherwise  :  and 
I  hold  it  of  good  use  in  our  days  to  introduce 
the  example  of  P.  Sextilius  .Hut  us,  whom  Cicero6 
accuses  to  have  entered  upon  an  inheritance 
contrary  to  his  conscience,  not  only  not  against 
law,  but  even  by  the  determination  of  the  laws 
themselves  ;  and  M.  Crassus  and  Q.  Horten- 
sius,7  who,  by  reason  of  their  authority  and 
power,  having  been  called  in  by  a  stranger  to 


Virtue  would 
lie  a  frivolous 
thins?   if  it   de- 
ri\vd  its  rc- 
nmendation 


share  in  the  succession  of  a  forged  will,  that  so 
he  might  secure  his  own  part,  satisfied  them 
selves  with  having  no  hand  in  the  forgery,  and 
refused  not  to  make  their  advantage  and  to 
come  in  for  a  share;  secure  enough  if  they 
could  shroud  themselves  from  accusations,  wit 
nesses,  and  the  laws  :  Meminerint  Dcinn  sc 
litihere  text  cm,  id  cut  (nt  Cf/o  arbitror)  mentein 
si(({»t*  "  Let  them  consider  they  have  God  to 
witness,  that  is  (as  I  interpret  it)  their  own 
consciences." 

Virtue  is  a  very  vain  and  frivolous  thing  if 
it  derives  its  recommendation  from  glory  :  'tis 
to  no  purpose  that  we  endeavour 
to  give  it  a  station  by  itself  and 
separate  it  from  fortune  ;  for  what 
is  more  accidental  than  reputa- 

...  .  '  .      commendati 

tion  '   JL  rojecto  jortuna  ui  oinni     frum  glory. 
re  (lonihxitiir  :  <  <t  rex  eunctiis  c.r 

IIKKJIX  (jiunn  c.r  rero  celcbrat,  obscu- 
k>  Fortune  rules  in  all  things,  and 
advances  and  depresses  things  more  out  of  her 
own  will  than  right  and  justice."  So  to  order 
it  that  actions  may  lie  known  and  seen  is  purely 
the  work  of  fortune  :  'tis  chance  that  helps  us 
to  ulory,  according  to  its  own  temerity.  I  have 
often  see  her  <_ro  along  before  merit,  and  very 
much  exceed  it.  lie  that  first  likened  glory  to 
a  shadow  did  hett<  r  than  lie  wa<  aware  of: 

:  they  are  both  of  them  thing-  excellently  vain  : 
U'lory,  also,  like  a  shadow,  goes  sometimes  be 
fore  the  body,  and  sometimes  in  length  infinitely 
exceeds  it.  They  that  instruct  gentlemen  only 
to  employ  their  valour  lor  the  obtaining  of 
honour,  fji/tis/  in»i  sif  Jioncstmn  quod  nobili- 
Itilniit  iion  sit  :  "  4>  as  though  it  were  not  a 
virtue  unless  ennobled;''  what  do  they  intend 
by  that  but  to  instruct  them  never  to  hazard 
themselves  if  they  are  not  seen,  and  to  observe 
well  if  there  be  witnesses  present  who  may 
tarry  news  of  their  valour:  whereas  a  thou 
sand  occasions  of  well-doing  present  themselves 
when  we  cannot  be  taken  notice;  of.  How 
many  brave  actions  are  buried  in  the  crowd  of 
a  battle  /  "Whoever  shall  take  upon  him  to 
notice  another's  behaviour  in  such  a  confusion 
is  not  very  busy  himself,  and  the  testimony  he 
shall  give  of  his  companion's  deportment  will  be 
evidence  against  himself.  Vera  ct  sapiens  anwd 
nni<jiiitii<lo,  Jioncxtum  illud,  quod  tna.r'unc  na- 
ttirtnn  wtjnititr,  i/i  factis  positum,  n<,n  in  gloria, 

jin/i<-at.11  "  True  and  wise  magnanimity  judges 
that  the  bravery  which  most  follows  nature 

;  more  consists  in  action  than  £»lory." 

All   the  glory  that  I  pretend  to  derive  from 

i  my  life  is  that  I  have    lived  in  quiet:   in  quiet, 

;  not  according  to  Metrodorus,  or  Arcesilaus,  or 
Aristippus,  but  according  to  myself.  For  seeing 

;  philosophy  has  not  been  able  to  find  out  any 


1  Cicero,  de.  Fimb.  iii.  I/, 

'-•  Morals,  ii.  /. 

3   llor.  Od.  iv.  9.  29- 

"  Cicero,  de  Fiitib.  ii.  18. 

•>  Id.  il>. 

c  Id.  ib.  17. 


"  Cicero,  de  Offic.  iii.  18. 
«  Id.  ih.  10. 

9  Sallust,  Bell  Cntil.  c.  8. 

10  Cicero,  ut  supru.  \.  4. 
H    Id.  ib.  19. 
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way  to  tranquillity  that  is  good  in  common,  let 
every  one  seek  it  for  himself. 

To  what  do  Csesar  and  Alexander  owe  the 
infinite  grandeur  of  their  renown  but  to  for-  j 
tune  ?     How  many  men  has  she  extinguished 
in  the  beginning  of  their  progress,  of  whom  we 
have  no    knowledge,  who  brought   as   much 
courage  to  the  work  as  they,  if  their  adverse 
hap  had  not  stopped  them  short  in  the  first  sally 
of  their  arms  ?     Amongst  so  many  and  so  great 
dangers,  I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where  ; 
read  that  Csesar  was  ever  wounded  :  a  thou-  ! 
sand  have  fallen  in   less  dangers  than  the  least  I 
of  those  he  went  through.  A  great  many  brave 
actions  must  be  expected  to  be  performed  with 
out  witness,  and   so   lost,  before  one  turns  to 
account :  a  man  is  not  always  on   the  top  of  a  ! 
breach,  or  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  the  sight  of 
his  general,  as  upon  a  scaffold  ;   a  man  is  often  ' 
surprised  betwixt  the  hedge  and  the  ditch  ;  ho 
must  run  the  hazard  of  his  life  against  a  hen 
roost,  he  must  dislodge  four  rascally  musketeers 
from  a  barn  ;  he  must  prick  out  single  from  his 
party  and  alone  make  some  attempt,  according 
as  necessity  will  have  it.    And  whoever  will  ob-  : 
serve  will,  I  believe,  find  it  experimentally  true  j 
that  occasions  of  the  least  lustre  are  ever  the  most  I 
dangerous  ;  and  that  in   the  wars  of  our  own 
times  there  have  more  brave  men  been  lost  in 
affairs  of    little  moment,  and    in    the   dispute 
about  some  little  paltry  fort  than  in  places  of 
greater   importance,  and   where    their   valour 
might  have  been  more  honourably  employed. 

Who  thinks  death  unworthy  of  him  if  it  be  i 
not  on  some  signal  occasion,  instead  of  illustra-  I 
ting   his   death  doth  wilfully  obscure  his  life,  ' 
suffering  in  the  mean  time  many  very  just  occa 
sions   of  hazarding  himself  to  slip  out  of  his 
hands  ;  and  every  just  one  is  illustrious  enough, 
every  man's  conscience  being  a  sufficient  trum 
pet   to   him  :     Gloria   nostra  est   testimonium  > 
conscientioi   nostree.1      "  For   our   rejoicing   is 
this,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience."    Who  is 
only  a  good  man  that  others  may  know  it,  and 
that  he  may  be  the  better  esteemed  when  'tis 
known  ;  who  will  not  do  well  but  upon  con 
dition  that  his  virtue  may  be  known  to  men, 
is  one  from  whom  much  service  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

Credo  che  '1  resto  di  quel  verno,  cose 
Facesse  degne  di  tenerne  conto  ; 
Ma  fur  sin  da  quel  tempo  si  nascose, 
Che  non  £  colpa  mia  s'  or  non  le  conto  : 
Perche  Orlando  a  far  1'  opre  virtuose, 
Piu  ch'  a  narrarle  poi,  sempre  era  pronto  ; 
Ne  mai  fu  alcuno  du'  suoi  fatti  espresso, 
Se  non  quando  ebbe  i  testimoni  appresso.2 

"  The  rest  o'  th'  winter,  I  believe,  was  spent 

In  actions  worthy  of  eternal  fame  ; 
Which  hitherto  are  in  such  darkness  pent 

That  if  I  name  them  nut  I'm  not  to  blame  : 
Orlando's  noble  mind  being  still  more  bent 

To  do  great  acts  than  boast  him  of  the  same; 
So  that  no  deeds  of  his  were  ever  known 
But  those  that  luckily  had  lookers-on." 


1  2  Corin.  i.  12. 

2  Ariosto,  Orlando,  canto  i. 

3  Horace,  Od.  iii.  2,  17. 
«  Cicero,  de  Finib.  i.  10. 
s  Id.  Tusc.  Qutes.  v  36. 


A  man  should  go  to  the  wars  upon  the  account 
of  duty,  and  expect  the  recompense  that  never 
fails  brave  and  worthy  actions,  how  private 
and  concealed  soever,  nor  even  to  virtuous 
thoughts  5  'tis  a  satisfaction  that  a  well-disposed 
conscience  receives  in  itself  at  doing  well.  A 
man  must  be  valiant  for  himself,  and  upon  the 
account  of  the  advantage  it  is  to  him,  to  have  his 
courage  seated  in  a  sure  and  secure  place  against 
the  assaults  of  fortune  : 

Virtus,  repulsfe  ncscia  sordidse, 
Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus ; 

Nee  sumit,  aut  ponit  secures 

Arbitrio  popularis  aune.3 

"  Virtue  that  ne'er  repulse  admits, 
In  taintless  honour  glorious  sits  ; 
Nor  takes,  or  leaveth  dignities 
At  the  mere  noise  of  vulgar  cries." 

It  is  not  for  show  that  the  soul  is  to  play  its 
part,  but  for  ourselves  within,  where  no  eyes 
can  see  but  our  own :  there  she  defends  us 
from  the  fear  of  death,  of  pain,  and  shame 
itself;  she  there  arms  us  against  the  loss  of  our 
children,  friends,  and  fortune  ;  and  when  op 
portunity  presents  itself,  she  leads  us  on  to  the 
hazards  of  war,  non  emolumento  aliquo,  scd 
ipsius  honest  atis  decore;4  "not  for  any  profit 
or  advantage,  bat  for  the  honour  of  virtue ;"  a 
much  greater  advantage,  and  more  worthy  to 
be  coveted  and  hoped  for  than  honour  and 
glory,  which  are  nothing  but  a  favourable 
judgment  given  of  us. 

A  dozen  men  must  be  culled  out  of  a  whole 
nation  to  judge  of  an  acre  of 
land;  and  the  judgment  of  our  teJJX'i, 
inclinations  and  actions,  the  hard-  the  judgment 
est  and  most  important  thing  that  ^e  multu 
is,  we  refer  to  the  voice  and  de 
termination  of  the  rabble,  the  mother  of  igno 
rance,  injustice,  and  inconstancy.  Is  it  reason 
able  that  the  life  of  a  wise  man  should  depend 
upon  the  judgment  of  fools  ?  An  quidquain 
stultius,  quam,  quos  sinc/idos  conteinnas,  cos 
aliquid  putare  cssc  univcrsos?-'  "  Can  anything 
be  more  foolish  than  to  think  that  those  you 
despise  singly  can  be  any  other  than  despicable 
when  joined  together?"  He  that  makes  it  his 
business  to  please  them  will  never  have  done  ; 
'tis  a  mark  that  never  is  to  be  reached  or  hit: 
Nil  tarn  inestimabile  cst,  quam  animi  midiitu- 
dinis.G  "  Nothing  is  so  uncertain  as  the  minds 
of  the  multitude."  Demetrius7  pleasantly  said, 
of  the  voice  of  the  people,  that  he  made  no 
more  account  of  that  which  came  from  above 
than  of  that  which  came  from  below.  Cicero 
says  more  :  Ego  hoc  judico,  si  quando  turpe 
non  sit,  tamcn  non  esse  non  turpe,  quum  id  a 
multitudine  laudetur,8  tf  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
though  a  thing  be  not  foul  in  itself,  yet  it 
cannot  but  become  so  when  commended  by  the 
multitude."  No  art,  no  activity  of  wit,  could 
conduct  our  steps  so  as  to  follow  so  wandering 

6  Livy,  xxxi.  34. 

7  Seneca,  Epist.  91.     Demetrius  was  a  Cynic  philosopher, 
famous  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 


De  Finib.  ii.  15. 
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and  irregular  a  guide  :  in  this  windy  confusion 
of  noise,  vulgar  reports,  and  opinions,  that 
drive  us  OM.  no  \vay  worth  anything  can  be 
chosen.  Let  us  not  purpose  to  ourselves  so 
floating  and  wavering  an  end  :  let  us  follow 
constantly  after  reason  ;  let  the  public  appro 
bation  follow  us  there,  it'  it  will  ;  and  ;i^  it 
wholly  depends  upon  fortune,  we  have  no  rea-on 
sooner  to  expect  it  by  any  other  way  than  that. 
Though  I  would  not  follow  the  straight  \\ay 
because  it  is  straight,  I  would,  however,  follow 
it  for  having  experimentally  found  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  reckoning,  'tis  commonly  the  most 
happy,  and  of  the  greatest  utility  :  Dcd'tt  lioc 
prorldentia  honiinibus  maunx,  nt  honesta  tnafjis 
/iiran'itl}  "  Yhis  gift  providence  lias  Li-isen 
to  man,  that  honest  things  >hould  be  the 
most  delightful. ''  The  mariner  ot'  old  said  to 
Neptune,  in  a  great  tempest:  k><)  god,  thou 
inayest  save  me  if  thou  wilt,  and  if  ihou  \\ilt, 
thou  mayest  destroy  me;  but,  whether  or  no, 
I  will  steer  my  rudder  true.''-'  1  have  seen,  in 
my  time,  a  thousand  men  of  supple  and  am 
biguous  natures,  and  that  no  one  doubted  but 
iney  were  more  \\orldly  wi?e  than  I,  rained 
\\here  1  have  saved  myself  : 

Kisi  SUCCCSMI  posse  carcre  d<.'.i>s. 
"  I  laiuh'd  to  see  their  unsuccessful  uiles." 

1'aulus  .Kmilius,  u'oiiiLT  on  his  uxorious  ex 
pedition  to  Macedonia,  above  all  thin(j>  charged 
the  people  ot'  Koine  not  to  speak  of  his  actions 
during  his  absence.1  The  licence  of  judgment.-, 
i>  a  great  obstacle  to  u'reat  aliair-!  I  ora-umch 
as  every  one  has  not  the  tirmnos  ot  Faluns 
against  adverse  and  injurious  voices,  who  rather 
suffered  his  authority  to  be  dissected  1>\  ihe 
vain  fancies  of  men  than  to  fulfil  les-  v,  eil  his 
charge,  with  a  more  favourable  reputation  and 
popular  applause. 

1'r.use  and  re-  '^   *  l  know  not  what   na- 

putation  set  at  tunu  sweetness  in  hearing  one  >- 
too  high  a  j,rif  commended  ;  bur  we  arc  a 

great  deal  too  fond  of  it  : 


I.audari  baud  metuam,  neque  ciiiiu  ini 
S<  d  reeti  tinemc|ue,  extreiiiiauiiu'j  esse 
"  Kuge"  tuuiu,  et  "belle."1 


"  Think  not 

That  all  your  praises  I  should  treat  with  scorn  ; 
Ni»,  no!    my  nerves  aren't  made  a.>  <l;.l!  as  h'>ni: 
l?ut  that  your  '  Hravos  !'  ami  that  senseless  cry, 
i'r.Ac  that  all's  right  and  perfect  I  deny." 

I  care  not  so  much  what  I  am  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  as  what  I  am  in  my  own  :  I  would 
be  rich  of  myself,  and  not  by  borrowing. 
Strangers  see  nothing  but  events  and  outward 
appearances  ;  everybody  can  set  a  good  face  on 


'•   Quintil.  I  unlit.  Oral.  i.  12. 

2  Seneca,  Kpiat.  85 

3  Ovid,  //  rind.   i.   18.      The    text,    however,   has 
rci'ssit—"  I  wept  to  see,''  &c. 

•*   Livy,  xliv.  22. 

*   Pers.  i.  47.     Hnud  does  not  occur  in  the  text. 
fl   The  ring  of  (ii/ifcs.      Plato,  Itrjiublic,  ii.  :i. 
"   Horace,  Epist.  i.  1(3.  39. 


Fa!-  us  hon. 

ir  ju\  at,  e 

t  mendax  infainia  ferret 

Atlri-hts, 

Those  that  love  to  hear  a  lie 

Thus  we  see  how  all  the  judgments  that  are 
foi. mlcd  iijion  external  appearances  are  marvel 
lously  uncertain  and  doubtful,  and  that  there  i> 
no  -o  ci  rtaiu  testimony  as  every  one  is  to  himself 
In  tlioe  matters  how  many  drummer-boys  are 
companions  of  our  ulory  .'  lie  that  stands  firm 
in  an  open  trench,  what  does  he  in  that  do  more 
than  fifty  poor  pioneers,  \\lio  open  him  the  \\ay, 
and  co\er  it  \\iih  tL-ir  o\\  n  bodies,  for  five- 
pence  a  da\  pav,  have  done  before  him  .' 

Noli.  (juid(|iiid  turbida  Roma 
Flevet,  acct-das  ;   cxamem|uc  impr.ibum  in  ilia 
(  ustigi  s  tnitina  :    nee  te  qiu.'sn  ens  extra.1 

"  Follow  not  turbid    Kmue's  so  senseless  \\;ivs 
()!    loading  e\  'ry  tinner  that's  done  \\ith  |  raise  ; 
Of  that  false  ba'lancc  trust  not  to  the  t-st, 
And  out  of  thee  make  of  tin  self  no  quest." 

The  dispersing  and  scattering  our  names  into 
,  mouths  we  call  making  them  more  great : 
we  will  ha\e  them  there  v\ell  received,  and  that 
this  increase  turn  to  their  ad\antage,  which  is 
all  t'l, it  can  be  excisable  in  this  design.  But 
the  exce.-s  of  tliis  di.-ea-e  proceeds  so  far  that 
many  covt.  i  to  have  a  name,  be  it  what  it  will. 
Trogus  I'ompeius'1  says  of  Ilerostratus,  and 
Titi.s  Livius1"  of  ManliusCapitolinus,  that  they 
were  more  ambitious  of  a  great  reputation  than 
of  a  Lnx>d  one.  This  vice  is  very  common:  we 
are  more  solicitous  that  men  speak  of  us,  than 
how  they  speak;  and  'tis  enough  for  us  that 
our  names  are  often  mentioned,  be  it  after  what 


ff  Persius,  i.  5. 

v  The  inst  .nee  mentioned  by  Tmcus  'npiid  John  of  Salis- 
hury,  \\\\.  ^  .  is  Pausanias,  who  killed  1'hilip  of  Macedon  : 
the  example  of  Herostratus  is  cited  by  John  of  Salisbury 
not  from  Trogus  as  ubridf'ed  by  Ju.siin,  but  from  Val.  Max, 
viii.  14.  eat.  5. 


the  matter  when  they  are  full  of  trembling  and 
terror  within  :  they  do  not  see  my  heart,  they 
see  but  my  countenance.  'Tis  with  good  reason 
that  men  decry  the  hypocrisy  that  is  in  war  ; 
for  what  is  more  easy  to  an  old  soldier  than 
to  shift  in  time  of  danger,  and  to  counterfeit 
bravely,  when  he  has  no  more  heart  than  a 

j  chicken  .'     There   are   so   many  ways  to  avoid 
ha/.arding  a  man's   o\\  n    person,  that  we  have     i 

j  deceived  the  world  a  thousand  times  before  we     i 
come  to  be  engaged  in  a  real  danger  ;  and  even     j 
then,  finding  ourselves  in  an  ineutahle   neces-     i 
sity  of  doing  something,  v,  e  can    make  a  shift     j 
tor   that    time  to  conceal    our  apprehensions  by     ; 
setting  a  good  face  on  the  business,  though   the 
heart  beats  within  :   and  had  we  the  use  of  the     ' 
Platonic    riiiL,r.('   whieh    renders    tho»e   invisible 
that  wear  it,  if  turned  inwards  towards  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  a  <^rent  many  would  very  often  hide 
themselves  when    they  ought    most    to   appear, 
and  would  repent  bein^  placed  in  so  honourable 
a  post,  \\liere  nece—itv  made  them  brave. 
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manner  it  will  ;  it  seems  that  to  be  known  is 
in  some  sort  to  have  a  man's  life  and  its  dura-  [ 
tion  in  another  man's  keeping.  I  for  my  part 
hold  that  I  am  only  in  myself ;  and  that  other 
life  of  mine,  which  lies  in  the  knowledge  of 
my  friends,  considering  it  naked  and  simply  in 
itself,  I  know  very  well  that  I  am  sensible  of 
no  fruit  or  enjoyment  of  it,  but  by  the  vanity 
of  a  fantastic  opinion  ;  and  when  I  shall  be 
dead  I  shall  be  much  less  sensible  of  it,  and 
shall  withal  absolutely  lose  the  use  of  those  real 
advantages  that  sometimes  accidentally  follow 
it.  I  shall  have  no  more  handle  whereby  to 
take  hold  of  reputation,  or  whereby  it  may 
take  hold  of  me  ;  for  to  expect  that  my  name 
should  receive  it  in  the  first  place,  I  have  no 
name  that  is  enough  my  own  :  of  two  that  I 
have,  one  is  common  to  all  my  race,  and  even 
to  others  also  :  there  is  one  family  at  Paris  and 
another  at  Montpelier  whose  surname  is  Mon 
taigne  ;  another  in  Brittany  and  Xaintonge 
called  De  la  Montaigne.  The  transposition  of 
one  syllable  only  is  enough  to  ravel  our  affairs, 
so  that  I  shall  peradventure  share  in  their  glory, 
and  they  shall  partake  of  my  shame  ;  and  more 
over  my  ancestors  were  formerly  surnamed 
Eyquem,  a  name  wherein  a  family  well  known 
in  England  at  this  day  is  concerned  :  as  to  my 
other  name,  every  one  can  take  it  that  will ; 
and  so,  perhaps,  I  may  honour  a  porter  in  my 
own  stead.  And  besides,  though  I  had  a  par 
ticular  distinction  by  myself,  what  can  it  dis 
tinguish  when  I  am  no  more  ?  Can  it  point 
out  and  favour  inanity  ? 

Hunc  levior  cippus  non  imprimit  ossa. 
Laudat  posteritas,  nunc  non  e  manilms  illis, 
Nunc  non  e  tumulo,  fortunaque  fuvilla, 
Nascuntur  violae?1 

"  Will,  after  this,  thy  monumental  stones 

Press  with  less  weight  upon  thy  rotted  bones  ? 
Posterity  commends  thee  :  happy  thou  ! 
But  will  thy  manes  such  a  gift  bestow 
As  to  make  violets  from  thy  ashes  grow  ?" 

but  of  this  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.  For  the 
rest,  in  a  whole  battle,  where  ten  thousand 
men  are  maimed  or  killed,  there  are  not  fifteen 
that  are  taken  notice  of:  it  must  needs  be 
some  very  eminent  greatness,  or  some  conse 
quence  of  great  importance  that  fortune  has 
added  to  it,  that  must  signalize  a  private  action, 
not  of  a  harquebusier  only,  but  of  a  captain  ; 
for  to  kill  a  man,  or  two,  or  ten,  to  expose  a 
man's  self  bravely  to  the  peril  of  death,  is, 
indeed,  something  in  every  one  of  us,  because 
we  there  hazard  all,  but  for  the  world's  con 
cern,  they  are  things  so  ordinary,  and  so  many 
of  them  are  every  day  seen,  and  there  must  of 
necessity  be  so  many  of  the  same  kind  to  pro 
duce  any  notable  effect,  that  we  cannot  thence 
expect  any  particular  renown  ; 

Casus  multus  hie  cognitus,  ac  jam 
Tritus,  et  e  medio  fortuate  ductus  acervo.2 


1   Pers.  i.  37.     Montaigne  has   changed  the  sense  of  th 
Latin,  and  substituted  posteritus  for  convives, 
*  Juvenal,  xiii.  9. 


"  The  action  once  was  fam'd  ;  but  now,  worn  old, 
With  common  acts  of  fortune  is  enroll'd." 

Of  so  many  thousands  and  thousands  of 
valiant  men  that  have  died  within  these  fifteen 
hundred  years  in  France,  with  their  swords  in 
their  hands,  not  a  hundred  have  come  to  our 
knowledge :  the  memory,  not  of  commanders 
only,  but  of  battles  and  victories,  is  buried  and 
gone  :  the  fortunes  of  above  half  the  world, 
for  want  of  a  record,  stir  not  from  their  place, 
and  vanish  without  duration.  If  I  had  un 
known  events  in  my  possession  I  think  I  could 
with  great  ease  out-do  those  that  are  recorded, 
in  all  sorts  of  examples.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
even  of  the  Greeks  and  .Romans,  amongst  so 
many  writers  and  witnesses,  and  so  many  rare 
and  noble  exploits,  so  few  are  arrived  at  our 
knowledge  ? 

Ad  nos  vix  tenuis  famae  perlabitur  aura.3 
"  Which  fame  to  these  our  times  has  scarce  brought  down." 

It  will  be  much  if  a  hundred  years  hence  it  be 
remembered,  in  general,  that  in  our  times  there 
were  civil  wars  in  France.  The  , 

T          j  .  .  .  The  muses  sa- 

Lacedsemonians,  entering  into  crificed  untoby 
battle,  sacrificed  to  the  muses,4  the  Lacedwmo- 
to  the  end  that  their  actions  nians>a»d»iiy. 
might  be  well  and  worthily  written  ;  looking 
upon  it  as  a  divine,  and  no  ordinary,  favour, 
that  brave  acts  should  find  witnesses  that  could 
give  them  life  and  memory.  Do  we  expect 
that  at  every  musket-shot  we  receive,  and  at 
every  hazard  we  run,  there  must  be  a  registrar 
ready  to  record  it  ?  Not  to  say  that  a  hun 
dred  registrars  may  enrol  them,  whose  com 
mentaries  will  not  last  above  three  days,  and 
shall  never  come  to  the  sight  of  any  one.  We 
have  not  the  thousandth  part  of  the  ancient 
writings  j  'tis  fortune  that  gives  them  a  shorter 
or  longer  life,  according  to  her  favour  ;  and 
'tis  lawful  to  doubt  whether  those  wre  have  be 
not  the  worst,  not  having  seen  the  rest.  Men 
do  not  write  histories  of  things  of  so  little 
moment :  a  man  must  have  been  general  in  the 
conquest  of  an  empire,  he  must  have  won  two 
and  fifty  set  battles,  and  always  been  the 
weaker  in  number,  as  Ctesar  did  :  ten  thousand 
brave  fellows,  and  several  great  captains,  lost 
their  lives  bravely  in  his  service,  whose  names 
lasted  no  longer  than  their  wives  and  children 
lived : 

Quos  fama  obscura  recondit.5 
"  Whom  time  has  not  deliver'd  o'er  to  fame." 

Even  those  we  see  behave  themselves  the  best, 
three  months  or  three  years  after  they  have 
been  knocked  on  the  head  are  no  more  spoken 
of  than  if  they  had  never  beep.  Whoever  will 
consider,  with  just  measure  and  proportion,  of 
what  kind  of  men,  and  of  what  sort  of  ac- 


3  JEneid,  vii.  646. 

4  Plutarch,  Aputh.  of  the  Lac  daemon, 

5  JEneid,  v.  302. 
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tions,  the  glory  maintains  itself 
What  sort  of  jn  the  memory  of  books,  will  find 
fheTemem-3'  tnat  then;  are  very  few  action* 
brance  of  which  and  very  few  persons  of  our 

books8erV°d  hl  tiincs>  xvll(>  Ciul  tllcro  l'ret('ni1  a".v 
right.  How  many  worthy  men 
have  we  seen  survive  their  own  reputation, 
who  have  seen  and  suffered  the  honour  and 
glory,  most  justly  acquired  in  their  youth,  ex 
tinguished  in  their  own  presence  .'  And  for 
three  years  of  this  fantastic  and  imaginary  life 
we  must  go  and  throw  away  our  true  and 
essential  lite,  and  engage  ourselves  in  the  ri<k 
of  perpetual  death.  The  sages  propose  to  them 
selves  a  nobler  and  more'  ju-r  end  in  so  import 
ant  an  enterprise  :  /sYr/r  fnc/'t  fec/sst-  nn'ri't's 
fxt  :  offic'ti  frtictus  i/>s///n  officitiw  csf.}  "  The 
reward  of  a  tiling  well  done  is  to  have  done  it  : 
the  fruit  of  a  p>od  oiliee  is  the  oflice  itself." 
It  were,  perhaps,  excusable  in  a  painter  or 
other  artisan,  or  in  a  rhetorician  or  grammarian, 
to  endeavour  to  raise  themselves  a  name  by 
their  works  ;  but  the  actions  of  virtue  are  too 
noble  in  themselves  to  seek  any  other  reward 
than  from  their  own  worth,  and  especially  to 
seek  it  in  the  vanity  of  human  judgments. 
If  this  false1  opinion,  nevertheless,  be  of  that 
u -e  to  the  public  as  to  keep  men 
Why  thn  pub-  in  tla-ir  duty;  if  the  people  are 
cmp'ht1 1?>'  'I'H:  ' '"  the'ivby  slinvd  np  to  virtue;  if 
courted.  princes  are  touched  to  see  the 

world  bless  the  memory  of  Trajan 
and  abominate  that  of  Nero  ;  if  it  moves  them 
to  see  the  name  of  that  givat  scoundrel,  once 
so  terrible  and  feared,  so  freely  cursed  and 
reviled  by  every  schoolboy  that  lights  upon  it; 
let  it.  in  the  name  of  (Jod,  increase,  and  be 
as  much  as  possible  nursed  up,  cherishe'd,  and 
countenanced  amount  us.  And  Plato,-'  bend 
ing  his  whole  endeavour  to  make  his  citi/ens 
virtuous,  advises  them  not  to  despise  the  iro.id 
esteem  of  the  people  ;  and  says,  that  it  tails 
out  by  a  certain  divine  inspiration  that  even 
the  wicked  tliemse-lves  oft-times,  as  well  by 
word  as  opinion,  can  rightly  distinguish  the 
virtuous  from  the-  nicked.  This  person  and 
his  tutor  are-  both  marvellous  bold  artificers, 
everywhere  to  add  divine'  operatie>ns  ami  reve 
lations  where  human  force  is  wanting:  f'f 
traijicl  ])<>L't((>  eonfiHjiunt  (id  dcuin,  t/u/t/ti  ex- 
plicare  <ir</n>nt'nti  t-.rifn/n  no/i  possuat  ;•*  "  As 
the  tragic  poets  have  recourse  to  a  god,  when 
they  cannot  compass  the  catastrophe  of  their 
piece  :"  and,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  it  was, 
that  Timon,  railing  at  him,  called  him  the 
great  forger  of  miracles.4  Seeing  that  men,  by 
their  insufficiency,  cannot  pay  themselves  well 
enough  with  current  money,  let  the  counterfeit 
be  snperadded.  'Tis  a  way  that  has  been  prac 
tised  by  all  the  legislators  ;  and  there  is  no  <^o- 
vernment  that  has  not  had  some  mixture  either 


of  ceremonial  vanity  or  false  opinion,  that 
serves  for  a  curb  to  keep  the  people  in  their 
duty.  'Tis  for  this  that  most  of  them  have  their 
fabulous  originals  and  beginnings,  so  enriched 
with  supernatural  mysteries :  'tis  this  that  has 
'.riven  credit  to  bastard  religions,  and  caused 
them  to  be  countenanced  by  men  of  under 
standing;  and  for  this  that  Numa  and  Serto- 
rius,  to  po-se-N  their  men  with  a  be-tter  opinion 

;  of  them,  fed  them  with  this  foppery  ;  one  that 
the  nymph  Euvria,  the  other  that  his  white 
hind,  brought  them  all  their  councils  from  the 
•rods:  and  the  authority  that  Numa  gave  to 
his  laws,  under  the  title  of  the  patronage  of 
tin-  LToddess,  Xoroa-ter,  legislator  of  the  Bac- 
trians  and  1'ersians,  gave1  to  his  under  the 

!  name-  of  tin-  i;od  ( )roma/is  ;   Trisinegistus,  le^is- 

:  lator  of  the-  Egyptians,  under  that  of  Mercury; 

'.  Xamolxis,  legislator  of  the  Scythians,  under 
that  of  Vesta  ;  Charondas,  legislator  of  the 
Chalcedonians,  under  that  of  Saturn;  Minos, 
legislator  of  the  ( 'retail-,  under  that  of  Jupiter  ; 
Lycurgus,  legislator  or  t!ie  Lacedaemonians, 
under  that  of  Apollo  ;  and  Draco  and  Solon, 
legislators  of  the  Athenians,  under  that  of 
Minerva:  and  every  government  has  a  nod  at 
the  head  of  it  ;  oihers  falsely,  that  truly  which 
Mo-es  set  over  the:  .lews  at  their  departure  out 
of  Eirypt.  The  religion  of  the  Bedouins,  as 
the  Sire  de  Joinville  report^, •'  amongst  other 

;  things,  enjoined  a  bedief  that  the  soul  of  him 
amongst  them  who  elie-d  for  his  prince  went 
into  another  more  happy  body,  more  beautiful 
than  the  forme'r  ;  by  which  means  they  much 
m on1  willingly  ventured  their  lives  ; 

In  fernun  nicns  jirona  viris,  an;.m;t>que  capaces 
IM-irti.s,  ct  i-i;.ivu:a  cst  reditune  parccre  vitie.'1 

''  Men  covet  wounds,  and  strive  death  to  embrace, 
To  save  a  life  that  will  return  is  base." 

This   is  a   ve-ry  salutary,  though  an   erroneous, 
I  beliel.      Every  nation   has  many  such  examples 
i  of  its  own  :    lint   this   subject  woulel   require  a 
treatise  by  itself. 

To   add   one  word   more    to   my   former  dis 
course',  I  would  advise  the  ladies 
no  more  to  call  that  honour  which     ^.fxfthTt06 
is  but  their  elutv  :    It  t-niin  con-     which  the  ladies 
xiietiido  la<ni'itin\  id  xoluin  dicitur     ter!n  ,ho.no"r' 

,  J        ,     '  ,       .     .  and  their  duty. 

lionestum  quod  est  popular  i  Jama 
gloriosum  ;'  "  According  to  the  vulgar  notion, 
whie-li  only  ajijiroves  that  for  laudable  that  is 
glorious  by  the  public  voice ;"  their  duty  is 
the  mark,  their  honour  but  the  outward  rind  : 
neither  would  I  advise  them  to  give  that  excuse 
in  payment  for  their  denials  ;  for  I  pre-suppose 
that  their  intentions,  their  desire  and  will, 
which  are  things  wherein  their  honour  is  not 
at  all  concerned,  forasmuch  as  nothing  appears 
without,  are  much  better  regulated  than  the 
effects  : 


1  Seneca,  Kpist.  81. 

2  Lnu's,  xii. 

n  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  i' 


4  Laertius.  Life  of  Plato. 
b   In  his  Memoirs,  c.  58. 
6  Lucan,  i.  4(il . 
'  Cicero,  de  Finib.  \\,  15. 
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Quae,  quia  non  liceat,  non  facit,  ilia  facit  :' 

"  She  who  not  sins,  whom  mere  restraint  keeps  in, 
Though  she  forbear  the  act,  commits  the  sin  :" 

the  offence  both  towards  God  and  in  the 
conscience  is  as  great  to  desire  as  to  do  :  and 
besides,  they  are  actions  so  private  and  secret 
of  themselves  as  would  be  easily  enough  kept 
from  the  knowledge  of  others,  wherein  the 
honour  consists,  if  they  had  not  another  respect 
to  their  duty,  and  the  affection  they  bear  to 
chastity  for  itself.  Every  woman  of  honour 
will  much  rather  choose  to  lose  her  honour 
than  to  hurt  her  conscience. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

OF    PRESUMPTION. 

THERE  is  another  sort  of  glory,  which  is  the 
having  too  good  an  opinion  of  our  own  worth. 
'Tis  an  inconsiderate  affection  with  which  we 
flatter  ourselves,  and  that  represents  us  to  our 
selves  different  from  what  we  truly  are  :  like 
the  passion  of  love,  that  lends  beauties  and 
graces  to  the  person  beloved,  and  that  makes 
those  who  are  caught  with  it,  with  a  depraved 
and  corrupt  judgment,  consider  the  thing  they 
love  more  perfect  than  it  is. 

I  would,  not,  nevertheless,  for  fear  of  failing 

The  fear  of  On    ^ie    otner    ^G>    that    a   man 

being  guilty  of  should  not  know  himself  aright, 
presumption  or  think  himself  less  than  he  is  ; 

ought  not  to  1-1  i  n     i  • 

give  us  too  the  judgment  ought  in  all  things 

mean  an  opi-  to  keep   itself  upright  and  just  : 

SsfnTto  ^8  all  the  reason  in  the  world  he 

hinder  us  from  should  discern  in  himself,  as  well 

making  our-  as  jn  others,  what  truth  sets  be- 

selves  known.  ^  .    ».f    ^ 


him  boldly  think  himself  the  greatest  captain 
in  the  world.  We  are  nothing  but  ceremony  : 
ceremony  carries  us  away,  and  we  leave  the 
substance  of  things:  we  hold  by  the  branches, 
and  quit  the  trunk  and  the  body  :  we  have 
taught  the  ladies  to  blush  when  they  hear  that 
but  named  which  they  are  not  at  all  afraid 
to  do  :  we  dare  not  call  our  members  by  their 
right  names,  yet  are  not  afraid  to  employ  them 
in  all  sort  of  debauches  :  ceremony  forbids  us 
to  express  by  words  things  that  are  lawful  and 
natural,  and  we  obey  it  ;  reason  forbids  us  to 
do  things  unlawful  and  ill,  and  nobody  obeys 
it.  I  find  myself  here  fettered  by  the  laws  of 
ceremony  ;  for  it  neither  permits  a  man  to 
speak  well  of  himself  nor  ill.  We  will  leave 
her  there  for  this  time. 

They  whom  fortune  (call  it  good  or  ill)  has 
made  to  pass  their  lives  in  some  eminent  degree, 
may,  by  their  public  actions,  manifest  what 
they  are  :  but  they  whom  she  has  only  em 
ployed  in  the  crowd,  and  of  whom  nobody  will 
say  a  word,  unless  they  speak  themselves,  are 

1  Ovid,  Amor.  iii.  4   4. 

2  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  1    30. 

3  Tacitus,  Agricula,  c.  l. 


to  be  excused  if  they  take  the  boldness  to  speak 
of  themselves  to  such  whose  interest  it  is  to 
know  them  ;  by  the  example  of  Lucilius, 

Ille  velut  fidis  arcana  sodalihus  olirn 
Credebat  libris,  neque  si  male  ccsserat,  usquam 
Decurrens  alio,  neque  si  bene :  quo  fit,  ut  onmi& 
Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabella 
Vita  senis  ;2 

"  His  way  was  in  his  books  to  speak  his  mind, 
As  freely  as  his  secrets  he  would  tell 
To  a  tried  friend,  and,  take  it  ill  or  well, 
He  held  his  custom.     Hence  it  came  to  pass 
The  old  man's  life  is  there,  as  in  a  glass  ;" 

he  always  committed  to  paper  his  actions  and 
thoughts,  and  there  pourtrayed  himself  such 
as  he  found  himself  to  be :  nee  id  Rutilio  ct 
Scauro  citra  fidein  aut  obtrectationi  full? 
"  Nor  were  Rutilius  or  Scarus  misbelieved  or 
condemned  for  so  doing." 

I  remember,  then,  that  from  my  infancy 
there  was  observed  in  me  I  know  not  what  kind 
of  carriage  and  behaviour,  that  seemed  to  relish 
of  pride  and  arrogance.  I  will  say  this  by  the 
way,  that  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  have  con 
ditions  and  propensities  so  proper  and  so  incor 
porated  into  us  that  we  have  not  the  means  to 
feel  and  be  aware  of  them  :  and  of  such  natural 
inclinations  the  body  will  readily  retain  some 
bent,  without  our  knowledge  or  consent.  It 
was  a  certain  affectation  becoming  to  his  beauty 
that  made  Alexander  carry  his  head  on  one 
side,  and  Alcibiades  to  lisp;  Julius  Csesar4 
scratched  his  head  with  one  finger,  which  is  the 
fashion  of  a  man  full  of  troublesome  thoughts ; 
and  Cicero,  as  I  take  it,  was  wont  to  wrinkle 
up  his  nose,  a  sign  of  a  man  given  to  scoffing : 
such  motions  as  these  may  imperceptibly  hap 
pen  in  us.  There  are  other  artificial  ones  which 
I  meddle  not  with,  as  salutations  and  congees, 
by  which  men  for  the  most  part  unjustly 
acquire  the  reputation  of  being  humble  and 
courteous  ;  one  may  be  humble,  out  of  pride. 
I  am  prodigal  enough  of  my  hat,  especially  in 
summer,  and  never  am  so  saluted  but  I  pay  it 
again,  from  persons  of  what  quality  soever, 
unless  they  be  in  my  own  pay.  I  should  make 
it  my  request,  to  some  princes  that  I  know, 
that  they  should  be  more  sparing  of  that  cere 
mony,  and  bestow  that  courtesy  where  it  is 
more  due  ;  for  being  so  indiscreetly  and  indif 
ferently  conferred  on  all,  they  are  thrown  away 
to  no  purpose  :  if  they  be  without  respect  of 
persons,  they  lose  their  effect.  Amongst  irre 
gular  countenances,  let  us  not  forget  that  severe 
one  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  who  always 
in  public  held  his  head  quite  upright,  without 
bending  or  turning  on  either  side,  not  so  much 
as  to  look  upon  those  who  saluted  him  on  one 
side,  planting  his  body  in  a  stiff,  immovable 
posture,  without  suffering  it  to  yield  to  the 
motion  of  his  coach :  not  daring  so  much  as 
to  spit,  blow  his  nose,  or  wipe  his  face,  before 
people.5  I  know  not  whether  the  gestures  that 


4  Plutarch,  Life  of  Ccesar,  c.  1 .     The  same  thing  is  said 
of  Pompey.     Senec.  Controv.  iii.  19. 

5  Ammianus  Marceilinus,  xxi.  1-1. 
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wefe  observed  in  me  were  of  this  first  quality, 
and  whether  I  had  really  any  secret  propensity 
to  this  vice,  as  it  might  well  be  ;  and  I  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  motions  of  the  body  : 
but  as  to  the  motions  of  the  soul,  1  will  here 
confess  what  1  think  of  the  matter. 

This  sort  of  glory  consists  of  two  parts;   the 

one  in  setting  too  great  a  value  upon  ourselves, 

and  the  other  in  setting  too  little  a  value  upon 

others.      AS  to  the  one,  methinks 

Mont-ncrne  apt      j he-e  considerations  ought,  in  the 

possessions.  I  feel   myself  importuned   by   an 

error  of  the  soul  that  displeases 
me,  both  as  if.  is  unjust  and  as  it  is  troublesome  ; 
I  attempt  to  correct  it,  but  I  cannot  root  it 
out;  which  is  that  I  le--en  the  just,  value  of 
things  that  I  po-sess,  and  over-value  others. 
becau-e  they  are  foreign,  absent,  and  none  of 
mine:  this  humour  spread,-;  very  far.  AS  the 
prerogative  of  authority  makes  husbands  lo.,k 
upon  their  own  wives  with  an  unjustifiable  di-- 
dain,  and  many  fathers  their  children.  -  ;  'tis 
with  me;  betwixt  two  works  of  equal  me;  it 
I  should  always  throw  a  \\eight  into  the 
scale  against  my  own;  not  so  much  that  the 
jealotisv  of  my  preferment  and  bettering 
troubles  my  judgment,  and  hinders  me  from 
satisi'ving  myself,  as  that  dominion  of  it-elf 
begets  a  contempt  of  what  i-  our  o\\  n,  and 
over  which  we  have  an  ab-o'nt"  command. 
Foreign  governnn  nts,  manners,  and  languages. 
insinuate  themselves  into  my  esteem  :  and  I 
am  sensible  that  Latin  allures  me  by  t'avonr  of 
its  dignity,  to  \alue  it  above  it--  due,  as  it  does 
children  and  the  common  sort  of  people.  The 
economy,  house,  horse,  of  my  neighbour,  though 
no  better  than  my  own,  1  prize  above  my  o\\n, 
because  they  are  not.  mine:  moreover,  being 
very  ignorant  in  my  own  affairs,  I  am  astonished 
at  the  assurance  every  one  has  of  him-elf; 
whereas  there  is  hardly  any  thing  that  1  am 
sure  I  know,  or  that  1  dare  be  ivspon-ihle  to 
myself  that  I  can  do.  1  have  not  my  means  of 
doing  anything  slated  and  ready,  and  am  only 
instructed  therein  after  the  effect  :  as  doubtful 
of  my  own  force  as  I  am  of  -another.  V\  hence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  if  I  happen  to  do  anything 
commendable,  I  attribute  it  more  to  my  fortune 
than  my  industry  ;  forasmuch  as  1  plan  every 
thing  by  chance  and  in  fear.  I  have  this  also 
in  general,  that,  of  all  the  opinions  antiquity 
has  held  of  men  in  the  gross,  1  mo.-t  willingly 
embrace,  and  most  adhere  to,  those  that  most 
contemn  and  undervalue  us.  Methinks  phi 
losophy  has  never  so  fair  a  game  to  play  as 
when  it  falls  upon  our  vanity  and  presumption; 
when  it  most  lays  open  our  irresolution,  weak 
ness,  and  ignorance.  I  look  upon  the  too 
good  opinion  that  man  has  of  himself  to  be  the 
nursing  mother  of  all  the  most  false  opinions, 
both  public  and  private.  Those  people  who 
ride  astride  upon  the  epicycle  of  Mercury,  who 


j  see  so    far  into  the   heavens,  are  worse   to  me 

I  than  a  man  that  comes  to  draw  my  teeth  :  for 
in  the  study  I  pursue,  the  subject  of  which  is 
man.  finding  so  great  a  variety  of  judgments, 
so  great  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties  one  within 

j  another,  so  great  diversity  and  uncertainty, 
even  in  the  school  of  wisdom  itself:  you  mny 
judge,  seeing  those  people  could  not  resolve 
upon  the  knowledge  of  themselves  and  their 
own  condition,  which  is  continually  before 

;  their  eyes  and  within  them,  seeing  they  do  not 
know  how  that  moves  which  they  themselves 
move,  nor  how  to  give  us  a  description  of  the 
springs  they  themselves  govern  and  make  ii:o 
of,  how  can  I  b<  lieve  them  about  the  <  bbi:i  r 
and  flowing  of  the  Nile.'  "  The  cariosity  ft' 
knowing  things  has  been  given  to  man  for  a 
scourge,"  says  the  Holy  Scripture. 

Diit  to  return  to  what  concerns  myself,  it 
wen-  verv  dilliculr,  methinks,  that  any  oth-T 
should  have  a  meaner  opinion  of  himself,  nav. 
that  any  OI!KT  -honld  have  a  meaner  opinion  of 
me.  than  I  have  of  myself.  I  look  upon  mys<!f 
as  one  of  the  common  sort,  saving  in  this,  that 
I  have  no  bctt<  ;•  opinion  of  myself;  gniiu  of 
the  nieaue-.;  aad  mo-t  popular  detects,  but  not 
disowned  or  e\ea-ed,  and  do  not  value  m\-ti; 
upon  any  otht  '•  account  than  be 
cau-e  I  know  my  own  value.  If  Xvi\"  di»"lca*c( 
there  be  anv  glor\  in  the  ea-e,  'tis  \\ 
superficiall\  ini'used  into  me  by  wr't:' 
the  treaeh  r\  of  my  complexion,  pXtu'iiYL.sa\s. 
and  ha-  no  body  that  my  judg 
ment  can  discern  ;  I  am  sprinkled,  but  not  dyed  : 
for  in  tru;h.  a  to  the  effect-  of  the  mind,  there 
is  nothing  ever  went  from  me,  be  it  what  it 
will,  with  v,  Me]  i  I  am  -a  I  i- tied  ;  and  the  appro 
bation  of  others  makes  me  not  think  the  better 
of  m\-ei  '.  My  judgment  is  tender  and  difficult, 
especially  in  things  that  concern  myself;  I  di-- 
o\\  11  myself  continually,  and  feel  myself  fioat 
and  \\aver  by  rt  ar-on  of  my  weakness;  I  Inn  e 
nothing  of  my  o\\  n  that  satisfies  my  judgment. 
My  sight  i--  clear  and  ngular  enough,  but  in 
;,g  it  i-  apt  io  da/./le  ;  as  I  most  mani- 
folly  find  in  poetry  ;  1  hue  it  infinitely,  and 
am  able  to  give  a  tolerable  judgment  of  other 
men's  work;,  ;  but,  in  truth,  when  I  apply 
Tiiy-elf  to  it,  I  play  the  child,  and  am  not.  able 
to  endure  myself.  A  man  may  play  the  tool  in 
every  thing  else,  but  not  in  poetry  ; 

Mediocribus  esse  poetis, 
Non  di,  non  homines,  11011  concesscre  columnte.1 

"  But  neither  men,  nor  pods,  nor  columns  meant 
Poets  should  ever  be  inditi'erent  :" 

I  would  to  God  this  sentence  were  writ  over  the 
doers  of  all  our  printers,  to  forbid  the  entrance 
of  so  many  rhymers  ! 

Verum 

Nil  securius  est  malo  poeta.2 

"  But  the  truth  is  this, 
Nought  more  secure  than  a  bad  poet  is  :" 


Horace,  dc  Artt:  2-'>j 


-  Martial,  xii.  63.  13. 
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Why  have  not  we  such  people  ?  Dionysius, 
the  father,  valued  himself  upon  nothing  more 
than  his  poetry  :  at  the  01}  mpic  Games,  with 
chariots  surpassing  all  others  in  magnificence,  he 
sent  also  poets  and  musicians  to  present  his 
verses,  with  tents  and  pavilions  royally  gilt  and 
hung  with  tapestry.  When  his  verses  came  to 
be  recited,  the  excellency  of  the  pronunciation 
at  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  ; 
but  when  they  afterwards  came  to  weigh  the 
meanness  of  the  composition,  they  first  entered 
into  disdain,  and  continuing  to  nettle  their 
judgments,  presently  proceeded  to  fury,  and 
ran  to  pull  clown  and  tear  to  pieces  all  his 
pavilions  ;  and  in  that  his  chariots  neither  per 
formed  any  thing  to  purpose  in  the  course,  and 
that  the  ship  which  brought  back  his  people 
failed  of  making  Sicily,  and  was  by  the  tempest 
driven  and  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Taren- 
tum,  these  same  people  certainly  believed  it 
was  through  the  anger  of  the  gods,  incensed, 
as  they  themselves  were,  against  that  paltry 
poem  j1  and  even  the  mariners  themselves,  who 
escaped  from  the  wreck,  seconded  this  opinion 
of  the  people,  to  which  also  the  oracle,  that 
foretold  his  death,  seemed  to  subscribe  :  which 
was,  "  That  Dionysius  should  be  near  his  end 
when  he  should  have  overcome  those  who  were 
better  than  himself ;"  which  he  interpreted  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  surpassed  him  in  power; 
and  having  war  with  them,  often  declined  the 
victory,  not  to  incur  the  sense  of  this  predic 
tion  :  but  he  understood  it  ill ;  for  the  god 
pointed  at  the  time  to  the  advantage  that  by 
favour  and  injustice  he  obtained  at  Athens  over 
the  tragic  poets,  better  than  himself,  having 
caused  his  own  play,  called  the  Leneians,  to  be 
acted  in  emulation,  presently  after  which  vic 
tory  he  died,  and  partly  of  the  excessive  joy  he 
conceived  at  his  success. " 

What  I  find  tolerable  of  mine,  is  not  so  really 
and  in  itself,  but  in  comparison  of  other  worse 
things,  that  I  see  are  well  enough  received. 
I  envy  the  happiness  of  those  that  can  please 
arid  hug  themselves  in  what  they  do  ;  for  'tis  a 
very  easy  way  of  being  pleased,  because  a  man 
extracts  "that  pleasure  from  himself;  especially  if 
he  be  constant  in  his  self-conceit.  I  know  a 
poet,  against  whom  both  the  intelligent  in 
poetry  and  the  ignorant,  abroad  and  at  home, 
both  heaven  and  earth,  cry  out  that  he  under 
stands  very  little  in  it ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  he 
has  never  a  whit  the  worse  opinion  of  himself, 
but  is  always  beginning  some  new  piece, 
always  contriving  some  new  invention,  and 
still  persists,  by  so  much  the  more  obstinate 
as  it  is  only  himself  that  stands  up  in  his 
defence. 


1  Diod.  Siculus,  xiv.  104. 

2  Id.  xv..  74.     But  Montaigne  has  here   committed  a  sin 
gular  blunder,  mistaking  the  Leneians,  feasts  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Bacchus  by  dramatic  exhibitions,  for  the  name  of  the 
tragedy,  which  was  really  called  "  The  Ransom  of  Hector." 
See  Ttez.  Chiliad,  v.  1/8. 


My    works    are   so    far    from     what  notion 
pleasing  me,   that  as  often  as    I     rfhtaoSi 
retaste  them  they  disgust  me  :         works. 

Cum  relego,  scripsisse  pudet ;  quia  plurima  cerno, 
Me  quoque,  qui  feci,  judice,  digna  lini.3 

"  When  I  peruse,  I  blush  at  what  I've  writ, 
And  think  'tis  only  for  the  fire  fit :" 

I  have  always  an  idea  in  my  soul,  a  certain 
confused  image,  which  presents  me,  as  in  a 
drearn,  a  better  form  than  what  I  have  made 
use  of;  but  I  cannot  catch  it,  nor  fit  it  to  my 
purpose ;  and  yet  even  that  idea  is  but  of  the 
meaner  sort.  By  which  I  conclude  that  the 
productions  of  those  rich  and  great  souls  of 
former  times  are  very  much  beyond  the  utmost 
stretch  of  my  imagination  or  wish  ;  their  writ 
ings  do  not  only  satisfy  and  fill  me,  but  they 
astonish  me  and  ravish  me  with  admiration  ;  I 
judge  of  their  beauty,  I  see  it,  if  not  to  the 
utmost,  yet  so  far  at  least  as  to  show  me  'tis 
impossible  for  me  to  aspire  thither.  Whatever 
I  undertake,  I  owe  a  sacrifice  to  the  Graces,  as 
Plutarch  says  of  some  one,4  to  commend  myself 
to  their  favour : 

Si  quid  enim  placet, 

Si  quid  dulce  hominum  serisibus  influit, 
Debentur  lepidis  omnia  Gratiis  : 

"  If  any  thing  can  please  that  e'er  I  write, 
If  to  men's  minds  it  ministers  delight, 
All's  to  the  lovely  Graces  due  : 

They  abandon  me  throughout ;  all  I  wrrite  is 
rude ;  polish  and  beauty  are  wanting  :  I  cannot 
set  things  off  to  an  advantage  :  my  handling 
adds  nothing  to  the  matter  ;  for  which  reason 
I  must  have  it  forcible,  very  full,  and  that  has 
j  lustre  of  its  own.  If  I  pitch  upon  subjects  that 
I  are  popular  and  gay,  'tis  to  follow  my  own 
inclination,  who  do  not  affect  a  grave  and  cere 
monious  wisdom,  as  the  world  does ;  and  to 
make  myself  more  sprightly,  not 
my  style,  which  would  rather  s^aig: 
have  them  grave  and  severe :  at 
least  if  I  may  call  an  informal  and  irregular  way 
of  speaking,  a  vulgar  jargon,  and  a  method 
without  method,  definition,  division,  or  con 
clusion,  perplexed  like  that  of  Amafanius  and 
Raberius,5  a  style.  I  can  neither  please  nor 
delight,  much  less  ravish  any  one  :  the  best 
story  in  the  world  is  spoiled  by  my  handling. 
I  cannot  speak  but  in  earnest,  and  am  totally 
unprovided  of  that  facility  which  I  observe  in 
many  of  my  acquaintance,  of  entertaining  the 
|  first  comers,  and  keeping  a  whole  company  in 
breath,  or  occupying  the  ear  of  a  prince  with 
all  sorts  of  discourse,  without  being  weary  ; 
they  never  wanting  matter,  by  reason  of  the 
faculty  and  grace  they  have  in  taking  hold  of 


3  Ovid,  de  Ponto.  i.  5.  15. 

4  Of  Xenocrates,  in  the  Precepts  of  Marriage. 

5  Amafanius  et  Rabirius,  nulla  arte  adhibita,  de  rebus  ante 
oculos    positis  vulgari  sermone  disputant  ;    nihil  dcfiniunt, 
nihil  partiuntur,  nihil  apta  interrogatione  concludunt. — Cic. 
Acad.  \.  2. 
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the  first  thing  started,  and  accommodating  it 
to  the  humour  and  capacity  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  to  do.  Princes  do  not  much  like 
solid  discourses,  nor  I  to  tell  stories.  The  first 
and  easiest  reasons,  which  are  commonly  the 
best  taken,  I  know  not  how  to  employ  ;  I  am 
an  ill  orator  for  the  common  sort  :  I  am  apt  of 
every  thing  to  say  the  utmost  extreme  that  I 
know.  Cicero  is  of  opinion  that,  in  treatises  of 
philosophy,  the  exordium  is  the  hardest  part  : 
if  it  he  so.  I  do  wise  in  sticking  to  the  conclu 
sion.1  And  yet  we  are  to  know  how  to  wind 
the  string  to  all  notes,  and  the  i-harpest  is  that 
which  is  most  seldom  touched.  There  is  at  least 
as  much  perfection  in  elevating  an  empty,  as  in 
supporting  a  weighty,  thing:  a  man  mu-t  some 
times  superficially  handle  things,  sometimes  go 
deep  into  them.  I  know  very  well  that  mo-! 
men  keep  themselves  in  the  lower  ionn,  for  not 
conceiving  things  otherwise  than  h\  this  outer 
hark;  but  1  likewise  know  that  the  greatest 
masters,  and  Xenophon  and  Plato,  are  otten 
seen  to  stoop  to  this  low  jind  popular  manner  of 
speaking  and  treating  of  things,  maintaining 
them  with  graces  which  are  never  wanting  to 
them. 

As  to  the  rest,  my  language  has  nothing  in 
it  facile  and  polished:  'tis  rough  and  scornful, 
free  and  irregular  in  its  dispositions,  and  there 
fore  pleases  me.  if  not  by  my  judgment,  by  my 
inclination  :  but  I  very  well  perceive  that  I 
sometimes  give  myself  too  much  rein;  and  that, 
by  force  of  endeavour  to  avoid  art  and  ailecta- 
tion,  I  fall  into  the  other  inconvenience  : 

Hrevis  cssc  laboro, 
Obscurus  lio.- 
''  Aiming  at  shortness,  I  become  obscure." 

Plato  says:'  that  the  long  or  the  short  are 
not  properties  that  either  take  away  or  give 
lustre  to  language.  Should  I  attempt  to  follow 
the  other  more  moderate  and  united  style,  1 
should  never  attain  unto  it;  and  though  tin- 
short  round  periods  of  Sallust  be>t  suit  with  my 
humour,  yet  I  find  Caesar  much  greater  and 
much  harder  to  imitate  ;  and  though  inv  in 
clination  would  rather  prompt  me  to  imitate 
Seneca's  way  of  writing,  yet  I  nevertheless 
more  esteem  that  of  Plutarch.  Both  in  doing 
and  speaking  I  simply  follow  my  own  natural 
way  ;  whence,  perhaps,  it  falls  out  that  I  am 
better  at  speaking  than  writing.  Motion  and 
action  animate  words,  especially  in  those  who 
lay  about  them  briskly,  as  1  do,  and  grow  hot : 
the  comportment,  the  countenance,  the  voice, 
the  robe,  and  the  tribunal,  will  set  off  some 
things  that  of  themselves  would  appear  no 
better  than  prating.  Messala  complains,  in 


1  Montaigne  (observes  Mr.  Coste)  only  quotes  this  senti 
ment  to  ridicule  Cicero,  whom  he  treats  rather  as  a  fine  ora 
tor  than  a:i  acute  philosopher,  in  which  he  waa  not  much  in 
the  wrong;  for  whoever  nicely  examines  Cicero's  philoso 
phical  works  will  easily  see  that  they  are  only  the  sentiments 
of  I'lato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  Zeuo,  £c.  elegantly  and  politely 
translated  into  Latin. 


Tacitus,4   of    the  straightness  and  stiffness  of 
some  garments  in  his  time,  and  of  the  fashion 

!  of  the  benches  where  the  orators  were  to  de 
claim,  that  weakened  their  eloquence. 

My  French  tongue  is  corrupted  both  in  pro 
nunciation,  and  otherwise,  by  the 
barbarism     of    my     country:     I      His  French 
never  saw  a  man  who  was  a  na-     SSect  of  ^hi?1* 
tive  of  any  of  the  provinces  on     native  country. 
thi-    side    of  the    kingdom    who 
had  not   a   twang    of   his  place  of  birth  most 
oil'ensive  to  ears  purely  French.     And  yet  it  is 
not  that  I  am  so  perfect  in  my  Perigordian;  for 
I  can  no  more  speak  it  than  German,  nor  do  I 

!  much  care;  'tis  a  language  (as  are  all  the  rest 
about  me,  on  every  side,  Poitou,  Xaintonge, 
Angouleme,  Limosin,  Auvergne),  —  scurvy, 

.  drawling,  dirty.  Then1  is  indeed  above  us, 
towards  the  mountains,  a  sort  of  Gascon  spoken 
that  1  am  mightily  taken  with,  blunt,  brief, 
significant,  and,  in  truth,  a  more  manly  and 

I  military    language    than    any    other    I    know   ; 

,  as  sinewy,  powerful,  and  pertinent,  as  the 
French  is  graceful,  neat,  and  luxuriant. 

As  to  the  Latin,  which  was  given  me  for  mv 
mother-tongue,  I  have  by  discountenance  lost 
the  ready  use  of  speaking  it,  and  indeed  of 

1  writiiiLT  it  too  ;  wherein  I  formerly  had  a  par 
ticular  reputation  ;  by  which  you  may  see  how 
inconsiderable  1  am  on  that  >ide. 

Heauty  is  a  tiling  of  great  recommendation 
in  the  correspondence  amongst  men  ;  'tis  the 
principal  means  of  acquiring  the 
favour  and  good-liking  of  one  ^V't'-m^of 
another,  and  no  man  is  so  bar-  the  hody?"  J 
barons  and  morose  that  does  not 
perceive  himself  in  some  sort  struck  witli  its 
attraction.  The  body  has  a  great  share  in  our 
being,  has  an  eminent  place  there,  and  therefore 
its  structure  and  symmetry  are  of  very  just 
consideration.  They  who  go  about  to  disunite 
and  separate  our  two  principal  parts  from  one 
another  are  to  blame  :  we  must,  on  the  con 
trary,  reunite;  and  rejoin  them  :  we  must  com 
mand  the  soul,  not  to  withdraw  to  entertain 
itself  apart,  not  to  despise  and  abandon  the 
body  (  neither  can  she  do  it  but  by  some  ridicu 
lous  counterfeit,),  but  to  unite  herself  close  to  it, 

i  to  embrace,  cherish,  assi.-t,  govern,  and   advise 
it,  and  to  brin LT  it  back  and  set  it  into  the  true 
way  when  it  wanders  ;  in  sum,  to  espouse  and 
be  a  husband  to  it ;  forasmuch  as  their  effects 
do   not  appear   to  be  diverse  and  contrary,  but  ; 
uniform  and  concurring.   Christians  have  a  par-   i 
ticular  instruction  concerning  this  connexion  ;   ! 
for  they  know  that  the  divine  justice  embraces  j 
this  society  and  junction  of  body  and  soul,  even   i 
to  the   making  the  body  capable  of  eternal  re 


2  Horace,  de  Arte  Poet,  v.  25. 

3  Republic,  x. 

4  De  Oratoribus,  which   treatise,    it   is    to   be    observed, 
Montaigne  ascribes  definitively  to  Tacitus,  and,  indeed,  it  ia 
diriicuit  to  withhold  our  concurrence. 
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wards  or  punishments ;  and  that  God  lias  an 
eye  to  every  man's  ways,  and  will  have  him 
receive  entire  his  chastisement  or  reward,  ac 
cording  to  his  merits.  The  sect  of  the  Peripa 
tetics,  of  all  others  the  most  sociable,  attributes 
to  wisdom  this  sole  care,  equally  to  provide  for 
the  good  of  these,  two  associate  parts  :  and 
the  other  sects,  in  not  sufficiently  applying 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  this  mixture 
shew  themselves  to  be  biassed,  one  for  the 
body,  and  the  other  for  the  soul,  with  equal 
error  ;  and  to  have  lost  their  subject,  which  is 
man,  and  their  guide,  which  they  in  general 
confess  to  be  nature.  The  first  distinction  that 
ever  was  amongst  men,  and  the  first  considera 
tion  that  gave  some  pre-eminence  over  others, 
'tis  likely,  was  the  advantage  of  beauty  : 

Agros  divisere  atque  dedere 
Pro  facie  cujusque,  et  viribus,  ingenioquc  ; 
Nam  facies  multum  valuit,  viresque  vigebant. ' 

"  Then  steady  bounds 

Mark'd  out  to  ever}'  man  his  private  grounds  ; 
Each  had  his  proper  share,  each  one  was  fit, 
According  to  his  beauty,  strength,  or  wit; 
For  beauty,  then,  and  strength,  had  most  command." 

Now,  I  am  something  lower  than  the  mid 
dle  stature,2  a  defect  that  not  only 
Montaigne  s  11  i    p         •         i 

stature.  borders  upon  deformity,  but  car 

ries  withal  a  great  deal  of  incon 
venience  along  with  it,  especially  to  those  who 
are  in  command  ;  for  the  authority  which  a 
graceful  presence  and  a  majestic  mien  beget  is 
wanting.  C.  Marius  did  not  willingly  enlist 
any  soldiers  that  were  not  six  feet  high/4  "  The 
Courtier"4  has,  indeed,  reason  to  desire,  in  the 
gentleman  he  is  forming,  a  moderate  stature 
rather  than  any  other,  and  to  reject  all  strange 
ness  that  should  make  him  be  pointed  at.  But 
in  choosing,  if  he  must  in  this  mediocrity  have 
him  rather  below  than  above  the  common 
standard,  I  would  not  do  so  for  a  soldier. 
Little  men,  says  Aristotle,5  are  pretty,  but  not 
handsome ;  and  greatness  of  soul  is  discerned 
in  a  great  body,  as  beauty  is  in  a  conspicuous 
stature  : G  the  Ethiopians  and  Indians,  says  he,7 
in  choosing  their  kings  and  magistrates/ had  a 
special  regard  to  the  beauty  and  stature  of  their 
persons.  They  had  reason  ;  for  it  creates  re 
spect  in  those  that  follow  them,  and  is  a  terror 
to  the  enemy  to  see  a  leader,  of  a  brave  and 
goodly  stature,  march  at  the  head  of  a  troop. 

Ipse  inter  primes  prsestanti  corpore  Turnus 
Vertiiur,  anna  tenens,  et  toto  vertice  supra  est. 8 

"  The  graceful  Turnus,  tallest  by  the  head, 
Shaking  his  arms,  himself  the  warriors  led." 

Our  holy  and  heavenly  King,  of  whom  every 


1  Lucret.  v.  1109. 

2  Montaigne  elsewhere  talks  of  himself  as  being  a  little 
man.     In  his  journey  through  Italy  he  remarks,  with  a  sort 
of  gratification,  that  the  Grand  Duke  Francis  Maria  de'  Me 
dici  was  his  height. 

3  Vegetius,  i.  5. 

<  //  Cortegiano,  by  Balthazar  Castiglione. 

*  Ethics,  iv.  7. 

6  This  is  false  (observes  Mr.  Cotton) ;   the  greatest  souls 


:  circumstance  is  with  the  utmost  care,  religion, 
and  reverence,  to  be  observed,  has  not  himself 
refused  bodily  recommendation  :  Spcciosu-s 

forma  pro;  fil'ds  hominum.9  "  lie  is  fairer 
than  the  children  of  men."  And  Plato,)0  with 
temperance  and  fortitude,  requires  beauty  in 
the  conservators  of  his  Republic.  It  would  vex 
you  that  a  man  should  apply  himself  to  yon, 

|  amongst  your  servants,  to  ask  you,  "  Where  is 

I  Monsieur  ?"  and  that  you  should  only  have  the 
remainder  of  the  compliment  of  the  hat  that  is 
made  to  your  barber  or  your  secretary  ;  as  it 

!  happened  to  poor  Philoprcmen,11  who  arriving 
the  first  of  all  his  company  at  an  inn  where  he 
was  expected,  the  hostess,  who  knew  him  not, 
and  saw  him  an  unsightly  fellow,  employed 
him  to  go  help  her  maids  a  little  to  draw  water, 
or  make  a  fire,  against  PhilopoRmen's  coming; 
the  gentlemen  of  his  train  arriving  presently 
after,  and  surprised  to  see  him  busy  in  this  fine 
employment  (for  he  failed  not  to  obey  hid 
landlady's  command),  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing  there?  "  I  am  paying,"  saii  he,  "the 
penalty  of  my  ugliness."  The  other  beauties 
belong  to  women  :  the  beauty  of  stature  is  the 
only  beauty  of  men.  AVhere  there  is  a  con 
temptible  stature,  neither  the  largeness  and 
roundness  of  the  forehead,  nor  the  delicacy 
and  sweetness  of  the  eyes,  nor  the  moderate 
proportion  of  the  nose,  nor  the  littleness  of  the 
ears  and  mouth,  nor  the  evenness  and  whiteness 
of  the  teeth,  nor  the  thickness  of  a  well-set 
brown  beard,  shining  like  the  husk  of  a  chest 
nut,  nor  curled  hair,  nor  the  just  proportion  of 
the  head,  nor  a  fresh  complexion,  nor  a  pleasant 
air  of  the  face,  nor  a  body  without  any  offen 
sive  scent,  nor  the  just  proportion  of  limbs,  can 
make  a  handsome  man. 

I  am,  as  to  the  rest,  strong  and  well  knit ; 
my  face  is  not  puffed,  but  full ;     His  facGj  &c< 
my  complexion  betwixt  jovial  and 
melancholic,  moderately  sanguine  and  hot, 

Unde  rigcnt  setis  mihi  crura,  et  pectora  villis  ;;2 

"  Whence  'tis  my  thighs  so  rough  and  bristled  are, 
And  that  my  breast  is  so  thick  set  with  hair  ;" 

my  health  vigorous  and  sprightly,  even  to  a 
well  advanced  age,  and  rarely  troubled  with 
sickness.  Such  1  was  ;  for  I  do  not  make  any 
reckoning  of  myself  now  that  I  am  engaged  in 
the  avenues  of  old  age,  being  already  past  forty : 

Minutatim  vires  et  robur  adultum 
Frangit,  et  in  partem  pejorem  liquitur  setas  ::3 

"  Thence  by  degrees  our  strength  melts  all  away, 
And  treacherous  age  creeps  on,  and  things  decay  :'* 


have  been  in  men  of  low  stature ;  witness  Alexander,  &c. 
The  contrast  in  Scripture  between  David  and  Goliath  is 
beautiful. 

"  Politics,  iv.  4. 
Mneid,  vii.  783. 
Psa.  xlv.  3. 

1    Republic,  vii. 

1    Plutarch,  in  vita. 

1     Martial,  ii.  36,  5. 

1    Lucret.  ii.  1131. 
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what  1  shall  be  from  this  time  forward  will  be 
but  half  being:,  and  no  more  me  ;  I  every  day 
escape  and  steal  away  from  myself: 

Singula  de  nobis  aiini  priedantur  euntcs.1 

"  I  find  I  am  irrown  old,  and  every  year 
Steals  something  from  me." 

Agility  and  address  1  never  had.  and  yet  am  the 

son  of  a  verv  active  and  sprightly 

^"Srir    father,  and  tlrnt  continued  So  be 

so  to  an  extreme  old  aire.  I  have 
seldom  known  any  man  of  hi>  condition  Ins 
equal  in  all  bodily  exercises  ;  as  I  have  seldom 
met  with  any  who  have  not  excelled  me,  except 
in  runninir,  'at  which  I  was  pretty  good.  In 
music,  in  sinu'imjr,  for  \vhich  I  have  a  very  unfit 
voice,  or  in  playing  on  any  sort  of  instrument, 
they  could  never  teach  me  any  tiling.  In 
dancing,  tennis,  or  wresthnu',  1  could  never 
arrive  to  more  than  an  ordinary  pitch;  in  swim 
ming,  fencing,  vaulting,  and  leaping,  to  none 
at  all.  My  hands  are  so  clumsy  that  I  cannot 
so  much  as  write,  so  a>  to  read  it  m\>elf,  >o  that 
I  had  rather  do  what  I  have  scribbled  over 
a '.rain  than  to  take  upon  me  the  trouble  to 
make  it  out  ;  and  do  not  read  much  la-tier  than 
I  write,  at  lea>t  to  please  my  hearers.  1  can 
not  hand-omelv  fold  up  a  !e;ter,  nor  c.ould  ever 
make  a  pen,  or  carve  at  table,  \\or;h  a  pin,  nor 
saddle  a  horse,  nor  carry  a  hawk  and  fly  her, 
nor  hunt  the  dogs,  imr  lure  a  !i;;\\k,  nor  speak 
to  a  horse.  In  fine,  my  bodily  qualitii  s  are 
very  well  suited  to  th<»e  of  my  >>>ul  ;  t'u-re  :s 
nothing  sprightly,  only  a  full  and  firm  vigour  ; 
I  am  patient  enough  of  labour  and  pain,  hut  it 
is  only  when  I  ^o  voluntarily  to  tin-  work,  and 
only  so  long  as  my  own  desire  prompts  me 
to  it, 

Molliter  austerum  studio  fallentc  laborcm  :- 
"  Whilst  the  delight  makes  you  ne'er  mind  the  pain  :" 

otherwise,  if  I  am  not  allured  with  sonic  plea 
sure,  or  have  other  guide  than  my  own  pure 
ami  free  inclination,  I  am  there  good  for  no 
thing  :  for  I  am  of  a  humour  that,  life  and 
health  oxeepted,  there  is  nothing  tor  which 
I  would  bite  my  nails,  or  that  I  would 
purchase  at  the  price  of  annoyance  of  mind 
and  constraint : 

Tanti  mihi  non  sit  opaci 
Omnes  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volvitur  aurum.-' 

"  Rich  Tapus'  sands  so  dear  I  would  not  buy, 
Nor  ail  the  riches  in  the  sea  that  lie." 

Extremely  idle,  extremely  given  up  to  my  own 
inclination,  both  by  nature  and  art,  I  would  as 
willingly  lend  a  man  my  blood  as  my  pains. 
I  have  a  soul  free  and  entirely  its  own,  and 
accustomed  to  guide  itself  after  its  own  fashion  ; 
having  hitherto  never  had  cither  master  or 
governor  imposed  upon  me,  I  have  walked  as 


1  Horace,  Kpiat.  ii    2.  55. 

2  Id.        S/it.  ii.  2    12. 

3  Juvenal  iii.  54. 


far  as  I  would,  and  the  pace  that  best  pleased 
myself;  this  is  it  that  has  rendered  me  of  no 
use  to  any  one  but  myself. 

And  there  was  no  need  of  forcing  my  heavy 
and  lazy  disposition  ;  for  being  born  to  such  a 
fortune  as  I  had  reason  to  be  contented  with 
(a  reason,  nevertheless,  that  a  thousand  others 
of  my  acquaintance  would  have  rather  made 
use  of  for  a  plank  upon  which  to  pass  over  to 
M-ek  a  higher  fortune,  to  tumult  and  disquiet), 
I  sought  for  no  more,  and  also  got  no  more  : 

Non  atrimur  tutnidis  veils  Aquilone  secundo, 
Nun  tamen  adversis  H'tatein  ducimus  Austris  ; 
Virilnis.  intrcnio.  specie,  \irtute,  loco,  re, 
Kxtremi  primurum,  extremis  usque  priores:1 

"  I  am  not  wafted  by  t!>e  .swelling  irales 
Of  winds  ppipitioiis,  with  expanded  sails  ; 
Nor  yet  e.\|>.,-eil  to  trmpe-t- hearing  strife, 
Adr:tt  to  simple  ihruu-h  the  \\ay-  of  life  : 
}'nT  health.  \Mt.  \irtue.  honour,  \vealth,  I'm  cast 
Behind  the  foremost,   but  before  the  last  :" 

I  had  only  need  of  what  was  sufficient  to  con 
tent  me  ;  which,  neverthelos,  is  a  irovernment 
of  soul,  to  take  it  right,  equally  difficult  in  all 
M»rt>  of  conditions,  and  that,  by  custom  we  see 
more  easily  found  in  want  than  in  abundance; 
forasmuch,  perhaps,  as  according  to  the  course 
of  our  other  pa>s!ous,  the  desire  of  riches  is  more 
sharpened  by  their  use  than  by  the  entire  ab- 
>ence  of  them,  and  the  virtue:  of  moderation 
more  rare  than  that  of  patience.  I  never  had 
any  tiling  to  doire,  but  happily  to  enjoy  the 
e>tate  that  (iod  by  his  bounty  had  put  into  my 
hands.  1  have  never  had  any  thing  irksome 
to  do  :  and  have  seen  to  little  beyond  the  ma 
nagement  of  my  own  affairs:  or,  if  1  have,  it 
has  been  upon  condition  to  do  it  at  my  own 
lei-ure,  and  after  my  own  method,  committed 
to  my  tnir>t  bv  Mich  as  had  a  confidence  in  me, 
that  did  not  importune  me,  and  that  knew  my 
humour  ;  for  good  horsemen  will  make  a  shift 
to  get  service  out  of  a  rusty  and  broken-winded 
jade. 

Even    my    infancy    was    trained    up   after   a 
gentle    and   free  manner,  and  ex 
empt   from   anv  rigorous  subiec-      1J?.  w:)s  r'atu- 

•  4,1        i-'ii          11        i  rall>'    delicate 

tioil.      All   which    lias    helped    me      and  indolent. 

to  a  complexion  delicate  and  in 
capable  of  solicitude  ;  even  to  that  degree  that 
I  love  to  have  my  lo-.-es,  and  the  disorders 
wherein  I  am  concerned,  concealed  from  me  ; 
-o  that,  in  the  account  of  my  expenses,  I  put 
down  what  my  negligence  costs  me  in  keeping 
and  maintaining  itself; 

Hsec  nempe  supersunt, 
Qute  dominum  fallunt,  quit  prosunt  furibus.5 

"  Thiners  superfluous,  and  to  spare  ; 
Goods  which  the  owner  knows  not  of,  but  may 
Be  uueoneern'd  when  they  are  stolen  away." 

I  do  not  love  to  know  what  I  have,  that  I 
may  be  the  less  sensible  of  my  loss ;  I  entreat  those 
that  serve  me,  where  affection  and  integrity 


•*   Horace,  Ejnst.  ii.  2,  20. 
'   Id.  ib  i.  6,  45. 
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are  wanting,  if  they  deceive  me,  to  make  it  up 
with  an  air  that  may  look  handsome.  For  want 
of  firmness  enough  to  support  the  shock  of  the 
adverse  accidents  to  which  we  are  subject,  and 
of  patience  seriously  to  apply  myself  to  the 
management  of  my  affairs,  I  nourish  as  much 
as  I  can  this  feeling  in  myself,  wholly  leaving 
all  to  fortune ;  to  take  all  things  at  the  worst, 
and  to  resolve  to  bear  that  worst  with  temper 
and  patience  :  that  is  the  only  thing  I  aim  at, 
and  to  which  I  apply  my  whole  meditation. 
In  a  danger,  I  do  not  so  much  consider  how 
I  shall  escape  it,  as  of  how  little  importance  it 
is  whether  I  escape  it  or  no  ;  should  I  be  left 
dead  upon  the  place,  what  matter  ?  Not  being 
to  govern  events,  I  govern  myself,  and  apply 
myself  to  them,  if  they  will  not  apply  them 
selves  to  me.  I  have  no  great  art  to  evade, 
to  escape  from,  or  to  force  fortune,  and  by  pru 
dence  to  guide  and  incline  things  to  1113'  own 
bias  ;  I  have  still  less  patience  to  undergo 
the  troublesome  and  painful  care  therein  re 
quired  ;  and  the  most  uneasy  condition  for  me 
is  to  be  suspended  in  urgent  occasions,  and  to 
be  agitated  betwixt  hope  and  fear. 

Deliberation,  even  in  things  of  lightest  mo 
ment,  is  very  troublesome  to  me  ; 

He  was  an  ene-      an(|  j  ftnj    m.-  nljn(]    more  put  to 

my  to  dehbera-       .  ,         J      . 

tioii.  it  to   undergo   the   various   tum 

blings  and  tossings  of  doubt  and 
consultation  than  to  set  up  its  rest,  and  to  ac 
quiesce  in  whatever  shall  happen,  after  the  die 
is  thrown.  Few  passions  break  my  sleep  ;  but 
of  deliberations,  the  least  will  do  it.  As  in 
roads,  I  willingly  avoid  those  that  are  sloping 
and  slippery,  and  put  myself  into  the  beaten 
track,  how  dirty  or  deep  soever,  where  I  can 
fall  no  lower,  and  there  seek  my  safety  ;  so  I 
love  misfortunes  that  arc  purely  so,  that  do  not 
torment  and  teaze  me  with  the  uncertainty  of 
their  growing  bettor,  but  that,  at  the  first 
push,  plunge  me  directly  into  the  worst  that 
can  be  expected : 

Dubia  plus  torquent  mala.1 
"  Doubtful  ills  do  plague  us  most." 

In  events,  I  carry  myself  like  a  man  ;  in  their 
conduct,  like  a  child  :  the  fear  of  the  fall  more 
fevers  me  than  the  fall  itself.  It  will  not  quit 
cost :  the  covetous  man  has  a  worse  account  of 
his  passion  than  the  poor,  and  the  jealous  man 
than  the  cuckold  ;  and  a  man  oft-times  loses 
more  by  defending  his  vineyard  than  if  he  gave 
it  up.  The  lowest  step  is  the  safest ;  'tis  the 
seat  of  constancy :  there  you  have  need  of  no 
one  but  yourself,  'tis  there  founded,  and  wholly 
stands  upon  its  own  basis.  Has  not  this  example 
of  a  gentleman  very  well  known,  some  air  of 
philosophy  in  it  ?  He  married,  being  well  ad 
vanced  in  years,  having  spent  his  youth  in 
good-fellowship,  a  great  talker  and  a  great 


1  Seneca,  Agamemnon,  iii.  1,  29. 

2  Terence,  Addph.  \\.  3,  11. 

3  Propert.  iii.  3,  23. 


jeerer.  Calling  to  mind  how  much  the  subject 
of  cuckoldry  had  given  him  occasion  to  talk 
and  scoff  at  others,  to  prevent  them  from  pay 
ing  him  in  his  own  coin,  he  married  a  wife  from 
a  place  where  any  one  may  have  flesh  for  his 
money  ;  "  Good  -  morrow,  whore  ;"  "  Good- 
morrow,  cuckold ;"  and  there  was  not  any  thing 
wherewith  he  more  commonly  and  openly  en 
tertained  those  that  came  to  see  him  than  with 
this  plan  of  his,  by  which  he  stopped  the 
private  muttering  of  mockers,  and  took  off  the 
edge  of  this  reproach. 

As  to  ambition,  which  is  neighbour,  or  rather 
daughter  to  presumption,  fortune,     Di       ted  at 
to  advance   me,  must  have  come     ambition,  be- 
and  taken  me  by  the  hand ;  for  to     cause  of  its 
trouble   myself  for  an  uncertain 
hope,  and  to  have  submitted  myself  to  all  the 
difficulties  that  accompany  those  who  endeavour 
to  bring  themselves  into  credit,  in  the  beginning 
of  their  progress,  I  could  never  have  done  it : 

Spem  pretio  non  emo  :2 
"  I  give  not  ready  cash  for  hope  :" 

I  apply  myself  to  what  I  see,  and  to  what  I 
have  in  my  hand  ;  and  go  not  very  far  from 
the  shore  ; 

Alter  remus  aquas,  alter  tibi  radat  arenas  •? 

"  Into  the  waves  I  plunge  one  oar, 
And  with  the  other  rake  the  shore  :" 

and  besides,  a  man  very  seldom  arrives  to  these 
advancements,  but  in  first  hazarding  what  he 
has  of  his  own  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  a 
man  has  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  the  con 
dition  wherein  lie  was  born  and  brought  up, 
'tis  a  great  folly  to  hazard  that  upon  the  uncer 
tainty  of  augmenting  it.  He  to  whom  fortune 
has  denied  wherein  to  set  his  foot,  and  to  settle 
to  a  quiet  and  composed  wayT  of  living,  is  to  be 
excused  if  he  docs  venture  what  he  has,  be 
cause,  happen  what  will,  necessity  puts  him 
upon  shitting  for  himself. 

Capienda  rebus  in  mails  prseceps  via  est  :4 
"  A  desperate  case  must  have  a  desperate  course  :" 

and  1  rather  excuse  a  younger  brother  to  ex 
pose  what  his  friends  have  left  him,  to  the 
courtesy  of  fortune,  than  him  with  whom  the 
honour  of  his  family  is  entrusted,  that  cannot 
be  necessitous  but  by  his  own  fault.  I  have 
found  a  much  shorter  and  more  easy  way,  by 
the  advice  of  the  good  friends  I  had  in  my 
younger  days,  to  free  myself  from  any  such 
ambition,  and  to  sit  still  5 

Cui  sit  conditio  dulcis,  sine  pulvere  palmse  :5 

"  Far  happier  he  in  his  sweet  country-seat, 
To  gam  the  palm  without  or  dust  or  sweat :" 

i 

'  judging  right  enough,  of  my  own  force,  that 


4  Seneca,  Agamemnon,  ii. 
^  Horace,  Ernst,  i.  1,  51. 
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nution  ;  but  it  is  natural,  notwithstanding,  and 
there  is  no  one  that  does  not,  in  some  measure, 
experience  it.  They  offered  an  excellent  archer, 
condemned  to  die,  to  save  his  life,  if  lie  would 
shew  some  notable  proof  of  his  art  ;  but  he 
refused  to  try,  tearing  lest  the  too  great  con 
tention  of  his  will  should  make  him  shoot  wide, 
and  that,  instead  of  saving  his  life,  he  should 
also  lose  the  reputation  he  had  got  of  being  a 
good  marksman.  A  man  that  thinks  of  some 
thing  else  will  not  fail  to  take  over  and  over 
again  the  same  number  and  measure  of  step-. 
even  to  an  inch,  in  the  place  where  he  walks  ; 
but  if  he  makes  it  his  business  to  measure  and 
count  them,  he  will  rind  that  what  he  did  by 
nature  and  accident,  he  cannot  so  exactly  do 
by  design. 

My  library,  which  is  a  good  one  for  a  eoun- 
try  library,  is  situated  in  a  corner  of  my  hou-e: 
if  any  thing  comes  in  my  head  that  1  have  a 
mind  to  look  there  for,  or  to  write,  lest  1  should 
forget  it  in  but  going  across  the  court,  I  am  fain 
to  commit  it  to  the  memory  of  some  other  per 
son.  If  I  venture  in  speaking,  to  digress  never 
so  little  from  my  subject,  I  am  infallibly  lost, 
which  is  the  reason  that  I  keep  myself  strictly 
and  drily  close  in  discourse.  I  am  forced  to  call 

the  men  that  serve  me  either  by 
Montaitrne  s  .1  t  •  ...  , 

bu.l  memory.  tll(>  name-  ot    their  oihees  or  their 

country  ;  for  names  are  very  hard 
tor  me  to  remember  ;  I  can  tell,  indeed,  that 
then.1  are  three  syllables,  that  it  ha-  a  harsh 
•omul,  and  that  it  begins  or  ends  with  such  a 
letter,  but,  that's  all  :  and  if  I  should  live  lon^, 
1  do  not  know  but  I  should  forget  my  o\\  n 
name,  as  some  others  have  done.  Me-sala 
Corvinus  was  two  years  without  any  trace  of 
memory;1  which  is  also  said  of  (ieorge  Trape- 
zuntius ;-  and  for  my  own  interest,  I  often 
meditate  what  a  kind  of  life  theirs  was,  and  if, 
without  this  faculty,  I  should  have  enough 
others  left  to  support  me  with  any  manner  of 
ease;  and,  prying  narrowly  into  it,  I  fear  that 
this  privation,  if  ab-olute,  destroys  all  the  other 
functions  of  the  soul : 

Plenus  rimarum  sum,  hac  atque  iliac  perfluo.3 
"  I'm  full  of  chinks,  and  leak  out  every  way." 

It  has  befallen  me  more  than  once  to  forget  the 
watch-word  I  had  three  hours  before  given  or 
received;  and  to  forget  where  I  had 'hid  my 
purse,  whatever  Cicero  is  pleased  to  say  of  the 
matter:4  I  help  myself  to  lose  what  I  have  a 
particular  care  to  lock  safe  up.  JMcitioritt  certe 
tion  inodo  pltilosophiam,  st'd  onu/h  rltce 


i  omnesque  artes,  una  maxitne  continet.6  "  The 
;  memory  in  itself  contains  not  only  all  phiio- 
i  sophy,  but  all  the  use  and  all  the  arts,  of  life." 
J  The  memory  is  the  receptacle  and  sheath  of  all 
'  science  ;  and  therefore  mine  being  so  treache 
rous,  if  I  know  little,  I  cannot  much  complain. 
I  know  in  general  the  names  of  the  arts,  and  of 
what  they  treat,  but  nothing  more.  I  turn  over 
books,  I  do  not  study  them  :  what  I  retain  I 
do  not  know  to  be  another's;  'tis  only  there  j 
that  my  judgment  has  made  its  advantage  in  I 
the  discourses  and  imaginations  with  which  it 
has  b''en  rilled  ;  the  author,  place,  words,  and 
other  circumstances,  I  immediately  forget :  and 
am  so  excellent  at  forgetting  that  I  no  less  tor- 
get  my  own  writings  and  compositions  than  !'r? 
rot  :  I  am  very  often  quoted  to  myself,  and 
am  nota\\are  of  it.  Whoever  should  enquire 
of  me  where  I  had  the  \vrse-  and  examples  that 
I  have  here  huddled  together,  would  pux/.le-  me 
to  tell  him  ;  and  yet  I  have  not  borrowed  them 
but  from  famous  and  known  places,  not  satisfy 
ing  myself  that  they  wen;  rich,  if  I  moreover 
had  them  not  from  rich  and  honourable  hands, 
where  there  was  a  concurrence  of  authority  as 
well  as  reason.  It  is  no  Li'reat  wonder  if  my 
book  runs  the  same  fortune  that  other  books  do, 
and  if  my  memory  loses  what  I  have  writ,  as 
I  well  as  what  I  have  read,  and  what  I  give,  as 
well  as  what  I  receive. 

Besides  the  defect  of  memory,  I  have  others 
which   very    much   contribute  to 
my  ignorance  :  I  have  a  slow  and     J[(*  3"che 
heavy  wit,  the    least  cloud   stops 
;  its  progress,  so  that,  for   example.  I  never  pro- 
posed    to   it  any  never   so  easy  a  riddle  that  it 
could    find   out  ;   there  is  not  the  least  idle  sub 
tlety  that  will  not  gravel  me  ;   in  games,  where 
the  mind   is  required,  as  chess,  cards,  draughts, 
and    the  like,  1  understand  nothing  beyond  the 
commonest    points.       I    have   a  slow   and   per 
plexed   apprehension,  but  what  it  once  appre- 
I  hends  it  apprehends  well,  closely  and  profoundly, 
I  for  the  time  it  retains  it.      My  si^ht  is   perfect, 
j  entire,   and   discovers  at    a   very 
great  distance,  but  is  soon  weary  ;  His  sight, 

which  makes  me  that  I  cannot 
j  read  long,  but  am  forced  to  have  one  to  read  to 
me.  The  younger  Pliny  can  inform  such  as 
have  not  experienced  it  themselves,  what,  and 
how  important  an  impediment  this  is  to  those 
who  addict  themselves  to  study.6 

There  is  no  so  wretched  and  so  illiterate  a 
!  soul  wherein  some  particular  faculty  is  not  seen 
I  to  shine  ;  no  soul  so  buried  in  sloth  and  igno- 
•  ranee  but  it  will  make  a  sally  at  one  end  or 


1  Pliny,  Xat.  Hist.  vii.  21.,  who  says  abso  utely  that  Mes- 
sala  forgot  his  own  name. 

2  George  of  Trebizond,  a  Greek  who  came  to  Rome  in  the 
papacy  of  Eugenius  IV,,  and  there  published  various  works. 
He   died   about  the   year  14Ht;in  extreme  old   age,  having 
forgotten  all  he  formerly  knew. 

3  Ter   Eun    I.  ii.  25." 


5  Cicero,  Acud.  ii.  7. 

6  Pliny,  E/iist.  v.  3  ;  who,  in  giving  an  account  how  Pliny 
'  the  Elder,  his  uncle,  employed  his  time  in  study,  remarks 
:  among  other  things:   "  One   day  a  friend   of  his,  who  was 
;  present  when   Pliny's  secretary  was  reading  to  him,  stopped 
i  the  latter  far  the  purpose  of  making  him  repeat  some  words 
]  he   had   mispronounced.     Pliny  asked   him  whether  he  hud 

•»  De  Scnect.  c.  va.     Aec   rero    qucmquam  senum   nttdii-i  '.  not    understood    their    meaning  9— '  Certainly,'   replied    the 
oblitum  quo  loco  thesaurum  obruisset ;   "  I  never   h-ar.i  of      friend.—'  Why,  then,  did  you  prevent  his  go'ing  on?     Here 

are   more   than  ten  lines   lost!'     So  great  an  economist  was 
he  ot  time." 


an   old    man's    forgetting    the    place  where  he    had   hid  I, is 
treasure." 
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His  ignorance 
in  the  most 
common 
things. 

ignorant  of. 


another  ;  and  how  it  conies  to  pass  that  a  mind, 
blind  and  asleep  to  every  thing  else,  shall  be 
found  sprightly,  clear,  and  excellent,  in  some 
one  particular  effect,  we  are  to  enquire  of  our 
masters.  But  the  beautiful  souls  are  they  that 
are  universal,  open,  and  ready  for  all  things ; 
if  not  instructed,  at  least  capable  of  being  so  ; 
which  I  say  to  accuse  my  own  ;  for  whether  it 
be  through  infirmity  or  negligence  (and  to  neg 
lect  that  which  lies  at  our  feet,  which  we  have 
in  our  hands,  and  what  nearest  concerns  the 
use  of  life,  is  far  from  my  doctrine),  there  is  not 
a  soul  in  the  world  so  awkward 
as  mine  and  so  ignorant  of  many 
ordinary  things,  and  such  as  a 
man  cannot  without  shame  be 
I  must  give  some  examples. 
I  was  born  and  bred  up  in  the  country,  and 
amongst  husbandmen  ;  I  have  had  business  and 
housekeeping  in  my  own  hands  ever  since  my 
predecessors,  who  were  lords  of  the  estate  I  now 
enjoy,  left  me  to  succeed  them  :  and  yet  I  can 
not  cast  up  accounts,  nor  reckon  my  counters ; 
most  of  our  current  money  I  do  not  know  ;  nor 
the  difference  between  one  grain  and  another, 
either  growing  or  in  the  barn,  if  it  be  not  too 
obvious  ;  and  scarcely  can  distinguish  between 
the  cabbage  and  lettuce  in  my  garden  :  I  do 
not  so  much  as  understand  the  names  of  the 
chief  instruments  of  husbandry,  nor  the  most 
ordinary  elements  of  agriculture,  which  the 
very  children  know  ;  much  less  the  mechanic 
arts,  traffic,  merchandize,  the  variety  and  nature 
of  fruits,  wines  and  meats ;  nor  how  to  make  a 
hawk  fly,  nor  to  physic  a  horse  or  a  dog ;  and, 
since  I  must  publish  my  whole  shame,  'tis  not 
above  a  month  ago  that  I  was  trapped  in  my 
ignorance  of  the  use  of  leaven  to  make  bread, 
or  to  what  end  it  was  to  keep  wine  in  the  vat. 
They  conjectured  of  old,  at  Athens,  an  aptitude 
to  the  mathematics  in  him  they  saw  ingeniously 
bavin  up  a  burthen  of  brushwood  :l  truly,  they 
would  draw  a  quite  contrary  conclusion  from 
me;  for,  give  me  the  whole  provision  and 
necessaries  of  a  kitchen,  I  should  starve.  By 
these  features  of  my  confession,  men  may  ima 
gine  others  to  my  prejudice.  But  whatever  I 
deliver  myself  to  be,  provided  it  be  such  as  I 
really  am,  I  have  my  end  ;  neither  will  I  make 
any  excuse  for  committing  to  paper  such  mean 
and  frivolous  things  as  these :  the  meanness  of 
the  subject  compels  me  to  it.  They  may,  if  they 
please  accuse  my  project,  but  not  my  progress  : 
so  it  is  that,  without  any  body's  needing  to  tell 
me,  1  sufficiently  see  of  how  little  weight  and 
value  all  this  is,  and  the  folly  of  my  design  ; 
'tis  enough  that  my  judgment  does  not  contra 
dict  itself,  of  which  these  are  the  essays: 


1  Montaigne  was  mistaken  in  fixing  the  fact  at,  Athens ; 
for,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  ~ix.  53,  it  was  Prota 
goras,  of  Abdera,  who  being  observed  by  Democritus  to  be 
very  ingenious  at  making  faggots,  he  thought  him  capable 
of  attaining  to  the  sublimest  sciences,  and  took  care  therein 
to  instruct  him.  Hence  it  is  very  likely  that  this  was 
not  at  Athens,  but  at  Abdera,  which  was  the  country  both  of 


Nasutus  sis  usque  licet,  sis  denique  nasus, 

Quantum  noluerit  ferre  rogatus  Atlas, 
Et  possis  ipsum  tu  deridere  Latinum, 

Non  potes  in  nugas  dicere  plura  meas, 
Ipse  ego  quam  dixi :  quid  dentem  dente  juvabit 

llodere?  Came  opus  est,  si  satur  esse  velis. 
Ne  perdas  operam  ;  qui  se  mirantur,  in  illos 

Virus  habe  ;  nos  hi.ec  novimus  csse  nihil.2 

''•  Nose  out  my  blunders  till  thy  nose  appear 
So  great  that  Atlas  it  refuse  to  bear  ; 
Though  even  'gainst  Latinus  thou  inveigh, 
Against  my  trifles  thou  no  more  can'st  say 
Than  I  have  said  myself  :  then  to  what  end 
Should  we  to  render  tooth  for  tooth  contend  ? 
Thou  must  have  flesh  if  thou'dst  be  full,  my  friend, 
Lose  not  thy  labour ;  but  on  those  that  do 
Admire  themselves,  thy  utmost  venom  throw, 
That  these  things  nothing  are,  full  well  we  know." 

I  am  not  obliged  not  to  utter  absurdities,  pro 
vided  I  am  not  deceived  in  them,  and  know 
them  to  be  such  ;  and  to  trip  knowingly  is  so 
ordinary  with  me  that  I  seldom  do  it  other 
wise,  and  rarely  trip  by  chance.  'Tis  no  great 
matter  to  add  ridiculous  actions  to  the  temerity 
of  my  humour,  since  I  cannot  ordinarily  help 
supplying  it  with  those  that  are  vicious. 

I  was  present  one  day  at  Barleduc,3  when 
King  Francis  the  Second,  for  a  memorial  of 
llene,  king  of  Sicily,  was  presented  with  a 
picture  he  had  drawn  of  himself.  Why  is  it 
not  in  like  manner  lawful  for  every  one  to  draw 
himself  with  a  pen  as  he  did  with  a  crayon  ? 
I  will  not  therefore  omit  this  further  blemish, 
though  unfit  to  be  published,  which  is  irresolu 
tion  ;  a  defect  very  incommodious  in  the  nego 
tiations  of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  In  doubtful 
enterprizes  I  know  not  which  to  choose  : 

Ne  si,  ne  no,  nel  cor  mi  suona  intero  :4 
"  1  cannot,  from  my  heart,  say  yes  or  no:" 

I  can  maintain  an  opinion,  but  I  cannot  choose 
one.  By  reason  that,  in  human  things,  to  what 
side  soever  a  man  inclines,  so  many  appearances 
present  themselves  that  confirm  us  in  it  (and 
the  philosopher  Chrysippus  said,5  that  he  would 
of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes,  his  masters,  learn  their 
doctrines  only ;  for  as  to  the  proofs  and  reasons, 
he  should  find  enough  of  his  own),  which  way 
soever  I  turn,  I  still  furnish  myself  with  causes 
and  likelihood  enough  to  fix  me  there  ;  which 
makes  me  detain  within  me  doubt  and  the 
liberty  of  choosing  till  occasion  presses  ;  and 
then,  to  confess  the  truth,  I,  for  the  most  part, 
throw  the  feather  into  the  wind,  as  the  saying 
is,  and  commit  myself  to  the  mercy  of  fortune  ; 
a  very  light  inclination  and  circumstance  car 
ries  me  along  with  it ; 

Dum  in  dubio  est  animus,  paulo  momento  hue  atque 
Illuc  impellitur.(i 

"  While  he  is  divided  in  his  mind,  a  little  matter  will  turn 
him  one  way  or  t'other." 


Protagoras   and   Democritus:    and  Aulus  Gellius  expressly 
says  so,  v.  3. 

2  Martial,  ii.  13. 

3  In  the  month  of  September,  1559. 

4  Petrarch,  p.  208.  edit,  di  Giolito,  155". 

5  Laertius,  in  vita. 

6  Terence,  And.  i.  6.  32. 
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The  uncertainty  of  my  judgment  is  so  equally 
balanced,  in  most  occurrences,  that  I  could 
willingly  refer  it  to  be  decided  by  the  chance 
of  a  die;  and  observe,  with  great  consideration 
of  our  human  infirmity,  the  examples  that  the 
divine  history  itself  has  left  us  of  this  custom 
of  referring  to  fortune  and  chance  the  determi 
nation  of  elections  in  doubtful  things  :  Sortt 
<•«•<•!(///  fdipcr  Mattliidni  :'  "  The  lot  fell  upon 
Matthew."  Human  reason  is  a  two-edged  and 
a  dangerous  sword  :  observe,  in  the  hand  of 
Socrates,  her  most  intimate  and  familiar  friend, 
how  many  several  points  it  has.  Thus  I  am 
good  for  nothing  but  to  follow  and  sillier  myself 
to  be  easily  carried  away  with  the  crowd  ;  I 
have  not  confidence  enough  in  my  own  strength 
to  take  upon  me  to  command  and  lead  ;  I  am 
very  glad  to  find  the  way  beaten  before  me  by 
others.  If  I  must  run  the  hazard  of  an  uncer 
tain  choice,  I  am  rather  willing  to  do  so  under 
such  a  one  as  is  more  confident  in  his  opinions 
than  I  am  in  mine,  whose,  ground  and  founda 
tion  I  find  to  be  very  slippery  and  unsure. 
And  yet  I  do  not  easilv  change,  by  reason 

that  I  discern  llie  saint1  weakness 
-iv.'n^to'10  n>>t  '"  contnu'.v  opinions  :  /'/•'••'"  <'»/.'- 
^i,;ui"-e  suctndo  (issc/ttictidi  jK'rit'iilo^d. 

i',<,^t  v'ulctm')  cl  ////>/'/<'</  .'  ''  (lie 
very  custom  of  assenting  serins  to  be  dangerous 
and  slippery  ;''  especially  in  political  aiiairs. 
there  is  a  large:  field  open  for  contestation  : 

Ju»ta  pari  premitur  veluti  rum  pondorr  libra 
L'rona,  nor  hue  plus  parte  scdut,  uec  -uririt  ab 


not  possibly  be :  I  have  the  same  opinion  of 
these  political  controversies  ;  be  on  what  side  you 
will,  you  have  as  fair  a  game  to  play  as  your 
adversary,  provided  you  do  not  proceed  so  far 
as  to  jostle  principles  that  are  too  manifest  to 
be  disputed  :  and  yet  'tis  my  notion,  in  public 
affairs  there  is  no  government  so  ill,  provided  it 
be  ancient  and  has  been  constant,  that  is  not 
better  than  change  and  alteration.  Our  man 
ners  an,'  infinitely  corrupted,  and  wonderfully 
incline  to  grow  worse:  of  our  laws  and  customs, 
there  are  many  that  are  barbarous  and  mon 
strous  :  nevertheless,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 

j  of  reformation  and  the  danger  of  stirring  things, 
if  I  could  put  something  under  to  stay  the 

;  wheel,  and  keep  it  where  it  is,  I  would  do  it 
with  all  my  heart : 


Like  a  just  balance  press'd  v 
Nor  dips  icor  rises,  b\it  the  b 


itii  e< 


Machiavel's  writings,  for  oxnmnle,  were  solid 
enough  tor  tin;  subject,  yet  were  tiiey  easy 
enough  controverted;  nnd  they  who  have  taken 
up  the  cudgels  against  him  have  left,  as  gn  at 
a  facility  of  controverting  them.  There  was 
never  wanting,  in  that,  kind  of  argument,  re 
plies  upon  replies,  and  as  infinite  a  contexture 
of  debates  as  our  wrangling  lawyers  have 
extended  in  favour  of  suits: 

CVdinuir,  et  totidem  plains  consumimus  hostcm  ;' 

"  I'y  turns  the  f>e  boats  us  and  \ve  the  foe, 
Dealing  to  each,  alternate,  blow  for  blow;" 

the  reasons  having  little-  other  foundation  than 
experience,  and  the  variety  of  human  events 
presenting  us  with  infinite  examples  of  all  sorts 
of  forms.  An  understanding  person  of  our 
times  says  that  whoever  would,  in  contradiction 
of  our  almanacs,  write  cold  where  they  say  hot, 
and  wet  where  they  say  dry,  and  always  put 
the  contrary  of  what  they  foretel,  if  he  were  to 
lay  a  wager,  he  would  not  care  which  side  he 
took,  excepting  where  no  uncertainty  could  fall 
out,  as  to  promise  excessive  heats  at  Christmas, 
or  extremity  of  cold  at  Midsummer,  which  can- 


1  Acts,  i.  26. 

2  Cicero,  Afitd.  ii.  21. 

3  Tibullus,  iv.  41. 


Num<|uam  ade< 
L'timurexem 


dis.  adeoipic  pudeiidis 


"  Had  as  the  instances  we  crive,  'fU  j,l:tin. 
Others  might  lie  produc'd  of  f..itlcr  >taiu.'' 

I  The  worst  thing  that  I  find  in   our  state  is  the 
instability  of  it  ;   and    that   our   laws,  no   more 
I  than   our    clothes,    can     settle     in    any    certain 
:  form.      It  is  verv  easy  to    accuse    a  govern  men  t 
1  of  imperfection,  for  all  mortal  things  are  lull  of 
|  it  :    it   is  very  easy  to   be^et   in  a  people  a  con- 
i  temp;    of   it>   ancient    observances;    never    any 
man    undertook    it    but    he    succeeded  ;     but    to 
establish  a  better  regimen  in  the  stead  of  that  a 
man  has  overthrown,  many  who  have  attempted 
fiii.-    have   foundered    in    the    attempt.       I    verv 
liltle  consult  my  prudence  in  my  conduct  ;   I  am 
willing  to  let   it    be   guided   by  the  public  rule, 
Happy    people,    who    do    what   thev    are    com- 
manded  better  than   they  who   command,  with 
out  tormenting  themselves  with  the  causes,  who 
suffer    themselves   u'ently    to    roll    on,    afier   ihe 
celestial   revolution.      Obedience   is  never  pun.* 
nor  calm  in  him  who  argues  and  disputes. 

In  fine,  to  return  to  myself,  the  only  thing 
bv  which  I  esteem  myself  to  be 
something  is  that  wherein  never  In.  w'iat  M°n- 
any  man  thought  himself  to  be  himself/ 
defective  ;  my  recommendation  is 
vulgar  and  common  ;  for  who  ever  thought  lie 
wanted  sense  I  It  would  be  a  proposition  that 
would  imply  a  contradiction  in  itself;  'tis  a 
disease;  that  never  is  where  it  is  discerned  ;  'tis 
tenacious  and  strong,  but  what  the  first  ray  of 
the  patient's  sight  does  nevertheless  pierce 
through  and  disperse,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun 
do  a  thick  mist :  to  accuse  one's  self  would  be 
to  excuse  one's  self,  in  this  case  ;  and  to  con 
demn,  to  absolve.  There  never  was  porter 
or  silly  girl  that  did  not  think  they  had  sense 
enough  tor  their  need.  We  easily  enough  ad 
mit  an  advantage  over  us  of  courage,  bodily 
strength,  experience,  disposition,  or  beauty  in 
others  ;  but  an  advantage  in  judgment  we 


4  Horace,  E[-ist.  ii.  2.  97. 
'*>  Juvenal,  viii.  183. 
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yield  to  none;  and  the  reasons  that  simply  pro 
ceed  from  the  natural  arguing  of  others,  we 
think,  if  we  had  but  turned  our  thoughts  that 
way,  we  should  ourselves  have  found  it,  as  well 
as  they.  Knowledge,  style,  and  such  parts  as 
we  see  in  other  works,  we  are  readily  aware  if 
they  excel  our  own  ;  but  for  the  simple  products 
of  the  understanding,  every  one  thinks  he  could 
have  found  out  the  like,  and  is  hardly  sensible 
of  the  weight  and  difficulty,  unless,  and  then 
with  much  ado,  in  an  extreme  and  incomparable 
distance  :  and  whoever  should  be  able  clearly 
to  discern  the  height  of  another's  judgment, 
would  be  also  able  to  raise  his  own  to  the  same 
pitch.  So  that  it  is  a  sort  of  exercise,  from 
which  a  man  is  to  expect  very  little  praise ;  a 
kind  of  composition  of  small  repute.  And 
Whether  a  per-  ^f*>  for  whom  do  you  write  ? 
son  is  to  value  1  he  learned,  to  whom  the  autho- 
himseif  for  his  rjty  appertains  of  judging  books, 

know  no  other  value  but  that  of 
learning:,  and  allow  of  no  other  process  of  wit 
but  that  of  erudition  and  art;  if  you  have 
mistaken  one  of  the  Scipios  for  another,  what 
is  all  the  rest  you  have  to  say  worth  ?  who 
ever  is  ignorant  of  Aristotle,  according  to  their 
rule,  is  in  some  sort  ignorant  of  himself :  heavy 
and  vulgar  souls  cannot  discern  the  grace  of  a 
high  and  unfettered  style.  Now  these  two  sorts 
of  men  make  up  the  world.  The  third  sort, 
into  whose  hands  you  fall,  of  souls  that  are 
regular  and  strong  of  themselves,  is  so  rare 
that  it  justly  has  neither  name  nor  place 
amongst  us  ;  and  'tis  pretty  well  time  lost  to 
aspire  unto  it,  or  to  endeavour  to  please  it. 

'Tis  commonly  said  that  the  justest  dividend 
nature  has  given   us  of  her  favours  is  that  of 

sense  ;  for  there  is  no  one  that  is 
What  grounds  not  contented  with  his  share:  Is 

Montaigne  had       it  not  reason  ?  por  whoever  should 

tor  thinking  his        ..  .       ,  •,  , 

opinions  right,  discern  beyond  that  would  see 
beyond  his  sight.  I  think  my 
opinions  are  good  and  sound  ;  but  who  does 
not  think  the  same  of  his  I  One  of  the  best 
proofs  I  have  that  mine  arc  so  is  the  small 
esteem  I  have  of  myself;  for  had  they  not  been 
verv  well  assured,  they  would  easily  have  suf 
fered  themselves  to  have  been  deceived  by  the 
peculiar  affection  I  have  to  myself,  being  one 
that  places  it  almost  wholly  in  myself,  and  do 
not  let  much  run  out.  All  that  others  distribute 
amongst  an  infinite  number  of  friends  and  ac 
quaintance,  to  their  glory  and  grandeur,  I 
dedicate  to  the  repose  of  my  own  mind,  and  to 
myself ;  that  which  escapes  thence  is  not  pro 
perly  by  my  direction : 

Mihi  nempe  valere  et  vivere  doctus.1 

"  To  love  myself  I  very  well  can  tell, 
So  as  to  live  eontent,  and  to  be  well." 

Now  I  find  my  opinions  very  bold  and  constant, 
in  condemning  my  own  imperfection  ;  and  to 


say  the  truth,  'tis  a  subject  upon  which  I  exer 
cise  my  judgment,  as  much  as  upon  any  other. 
The  \vorld  looks  always  opposite  ;  I  turn  my 
sight  inwards,  and  there  fix  and  employ  it. 
Every  one  looks  before  him,  I  look  into  my 
self;  I  have  no  other  business  but  with  myself; 
I  am  eternally  meditating  upon  myself,  control 
and  taste  myself.  Other  men's  thoughts  are 
ever  wandering  abroad,  if  they  set  themselves 
to  thinking  ;  they  are  still  going  forward  ; 

Nemo  in  sese  tentat  descendere  ;2 
•'  No  man  attempts  to  dive  into  himself;" 

for  my  part,  I  circulate  in  myself;  and  this 
free  humour,  of  not  over-easily  subjecting  my 
belief.  I  owe  principally  to  myself ;  for  the 
strongest  and  most  general  imaginations  I  have 
are  those  that,  as  a  man  may  say,  were  born 
with  me  :  they  are  natural,  and  entirely  my 
own.  I  produced  them  crude  and  simple,  with 
a  strong  and  bold  production,  but  a  little 
troubled  and  imperfect;  I  have  since  established 
and  fortified  them  with  the  authority  of  others, 
and  the  sound  examples  of  the  ancients,  whom 
I  have  found  of  the  same  judgment ;  they  have 
given  me  faster  hold,  and  a  more  manifest  frui 
tion  and  possession  of  that  I  had  before.  The 
reputation  that  every  one  pretends  to,  of  vivacity 
and  promptness  of  wit,  I  seek  in  regularity  ; 
the  glory  they  pretend  to  from  a  brave  and 
honourable  action,  or  some  particular  excellency, 
I  claim  from  order,  conformity,  and  tranquillity 
of  opinions  and  manners  :  Oinni.no  si  quidquam 
csi  decorum,  iiiJiil  cst  profccto  infujis,  (jnam 
cequab'ditas  universe  intce,  turn  singularum 
actionum ;  qutnn  conscrrarc  t«>n  possis,  si, 
alioruin  tiaturam  imitans,  onntias  tuam?  "  If 
anything  be  entirely  decent,  nothing  certainly 
can  be  more  so  than  a  uniformity  of  the  whole 
life,  and  in  every  particular  action  of  it ;  which 
thou  canst  not  positively  observe  and  keep, 
if,  imitating  other  men's  natures,  thou  layest 
aside  thy  own." 

Here,  then,  you  see  to  what  degree  I  find 
myself  guilty  of  this  first  part,  that  I  said  was 
in  the  vice  of  presumption.  As  to  the  second, 
which  consists  in  not  having  a  sufficient  esteem 
for  others,  I  know  not  whether 
or  no  I  can  so  well  excuse  my-  mSfSo?-0* 
self;  but,  whatever  comes  on't,  sessed  in  favour 
I  am  resolved  to  speak  the  truth.  J^g8  own 
And  whether,  perhaps,  it  be,  that 
the  continual  frequentation  I  have  with  the 
humours  of  the  ancients,  and  the  idea  of  those 
great  souls  of  past  ages,  puts  me  out  of  taste 
both  with  others  and  myself;  or  that,  in  truth, 
the  age  we  live  in  does  produce  but  very  indif 
ferent  things ;  yet  so  it  is,  that  I  see  nothing 
worthy  of  any  great  admiration.  Neither, 
indeed,  have  I  so  great  an  intimacy  with  many 
men  as  is  requisite  to  make  a  right  judgment 
of  them ;  and  those  with  whom  my  condition 


1  J.ucret.  v.  959. 

2  Pcrsius,  iv.  23. 


3  Cicero,  de  Offic.  i.  31. 
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zeal  to  religion,   jind  a  holy  affection  to  main 

tain  the  peace  and  government  of  tlieir  coun- 

;    try),  of  these,  I  say,  we  sec  many  whom  passion 

•    transports  beyond   the    bounds  of  reason,    and 

'    sometimes  inspires  with  counsels  that  are  unjust 

:    and   violent,   and   moreover   inconsiderate  and 

rash. 

It  is  certain  that  in  those  first  times,  when 
our  religion  began  to  ufain  authority  with  the 
laws,  zeal  armed  many  against  all  sorts  of 
Pagan  hooks,1  by  which  the  learned  suffer  an 
exceeding  great  loss;  a  disorder  that  I  conceive 
did  more  prejudice  to  letters  than  all  the  (lames 
of  the  barbarians:  of  this  Cornelius  Tacitus  is 
a  very  good  testimony;  for  though  the  emperor 
Tacitus,  his  kinsman,  hud  by  expre>s  order  fur 
nished  all  the  libraries  in  the  world  with  his 
work,  nevertheless  one  entire  copy  could  not 
escape  the  curious  search  of  those  who  desired 
to  abolish  it,  for  only  rive  or  six  idle  clauses 
that  were  contrary  to  our  belief. 

They  also  had  the  trick,  easily  to  lend  undue 
praises  to  all  the  emperors  who  did  any  tiling 
for  us,  and  universally  to  condemn  all  the  ac 
tions  of  those  who  were  our  adversaries,  as  is 
evidently  manifest  in  the  emperor 
The  character  Julian,  suniailled  the  apostate.  - 
Julian.  emPen  ''''''"  NVllrS  '"  tnith,  a  ver\  :.',reat 
and  rare  man  ;  a  man  in  \\lm~e 
soul  philosophy  \\as  imprinted  in  the  be-t  cha 
racter-,  by  which  he  professed  to  govern  all  his 
actions;  and,  in  truth,  there  i>  no  -ort  of  virtue 
of  which  he  has  not  left  behind  him  very 
notable  examples:  in  chastity  (of  which  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  has  i^iven  manifest 
proof),  we  read  the  same  of  him  that  was  said 
of  Alexander  and  Seipio,  that  being  in  the 


Hower  of  his  a^e,  for     e  wa 

thians  at  one  and  thirty,  of  a  great  many  very 
beautiful  captives,  he  would  not  so  much  as  look 
upon  one.  As  to  his  justice,  he  took  liini>tlf 
the  pains  to  hear  the  parties,  and  although  he 
would,  out  of  curiosity,  impure  what  re!i::ii<n 
they  were  of,  nevertheless  the  hatred  he  had  in 
ours  never  gave  any  counterpoise  to  the  balance. 
He  himself  made  several  good  laws,  and  cut  oil 
a  great  part  of  the  subsidies  and  taxes  imposed 
and  levied  by  his  predecessors.3 

We  have  two  good  historians  who  were  eye 
witnesses  of  his  actions  ;  one  of  whom,  Marcel- 
linns,  in  several  places  of  his  history,  sharply 
reproves  an  edict  of  his,  whereby  he  interdicted 
all  Christian  rhetoricians  and  grammarians  to 
keep  school  or  to  teach  ;  and  says  he  could 
wish  that  act  of  his  had  been  buried  in  >ilenee. 
It  is  likely  that  had  he  done  any  more  severe 
|;  things  against  us,  he,  so  affectionate  as  he  was 
i  to  our  party,  would  not  have  omitted  it.  lie 
was,  indeed,  sharp  against  us,  but  yet  no  cruel 


1  Vopiscus,  in  Tacit   Imp.  c.  10. 

-  What  follows  uhiiut  the  Kmperor  Julian  was  blamed, 
durine-  our  author's  stay  at  Home,  in  l.r>81,  by  the  "  Mititn- 
tin  Sucre  Fnliiiti  (says  Montaigne,  in  his  Journey);  but  the 
o'usor  left  it  to  my  conscience  to  modify  what  I  should  think 
in  ita.i  lustc."  Our  essayist  accordingly  made  no  alteration  ; 


enemy  ;  for  our  own  people  tell  this  story  of  him, 
that  one  day,  walking  about  the  city  of  Chal- 
cedon,  Maris,  bishop  of  that  place,  was  so  bold 
as  to  tell  him  that  he  was  impious,  and  nn 
enemy  to  Christ ;  at  which,  say  they,  therein 
affecting  a  philosophical  patience,  he  was  no 
|  farther  moved  than  to  reply  :  "  Go,  poor 
|  wretch,  and  lament  the  loss  of  thy  eyes  ;"  to 
which  the.  Bishop  replied  again,  "  I  thank  Jesus 
Christ  for  taking  away  my  sight,  that  I  may 
not  set;  thy  impudent  face."  Assuredly,  this 
action  of  his  savours  nothing  of  the  cruelty  he 
is  said  to  have  exercised  towards  us.  He  was, 
says  Eutropius,4  my  other  witness,  "  an  enemy 
to  Christianity,  but  without  shedding  blood." 

And,  to  return  to  his  justice,  then;  is  nothing 
in  tiiat  w  hereof  he  can  be  accused,  the  severity 
excepted  he  practised  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  against  those  who  had  followed  the  party 
of  Constantius,  his  predecessor.5  As  to  his 
sobriety,  he  lived  always  a  soldier's  kind  of 
lite;  and  kept  a  table  in  the  most  profound 
peace,  like  one  that  prepared  and  inured  him 
self  to  the  austerities  of  war.  His  vigilance  was 
such  that  he  divided  the  night  into  three  or  four 
parts,  of  which  the  least  was  dedicated  to  sleep ; 
the  rest  w  a>  spent  either  in  visiting  the  condi 
tion  of  his  army  and  guards  in  person,  or  in 
study;  for,  amongst  his  other  rare  qualities,  he 
was  very  excellent  in  all  sorts  of  learning.  'Tis 
said  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  when  a-bed, 
for  tear  lot  sleep  should  divert  him  from  his 
thoughts  and  studies,  he  had  always  a  bason 
set  by  his  bed-side,  and  held  one  of  his  hands 
out  with  a  ball  of  copper  in  it.  to  the  end  that, 
beginning  to  fall  asleep,  and  hi>  tinkers  leaving 
their  hold,  the  ball  by  falling  into  the  bason 
might  awake  him  ;  but  the  other  had  his  mind 
so  bent  upon  what  he  had  a  mind  to  do,  and  so 
little  disturbed  with  fumes,  by  reason  of  his 
singular  abstinence,  that  he  had  no  need  of' any 
such  invention.  As  to  his  military  experience, 
he  was  excellent  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
captain  ;  as  it  was  likely  he  should,  being 
j  almost  all  his  life  in  a  continual  exercise  of 
!  war;  and  most  of  that  time  with  us,  in  France, 
i  against  the  Germans  and  Franks:  we  hardly 
read  of  any  man  that  ever  saw  more  dangers,  or 
that  u'ave  more  frequent  proofs  of  his  personal 
valour. 

His  death  has  something  in  it  parallel  with 
that  of  Epaminondas.  for  he  was  wounded  with 
an  arrow,  and  tried  to  p^ll  it  out,  and  had  done 
it,  but  that  beinu  edued  it  cut  and  disabled 
his  hand.  lie  incessant  Iv  called  out  that  they 
should  carry  him  again  in  this  condition  into 
the  heat  of  the1  battle,  to  encourage  his  soldiers, 
who  very  bravely  disputed  the  battle  without  i 
him  till  night  parted  the  armies.  He  stood 


and  this  chapter  has  furnished  Voltaire  with  most  of  the 
materials  for  his  cul<u;ium  on  Julian. 

3  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxiv.  8. 

1   Id.  x.  8. 

-*1  Ammianus  Marcell.  xxii.  '2;  from  \\hom.  ulso.  the  fal 
lowing  illustrations  of  Julian's  character  are  taktn. 
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obliged  to  his  philosophy  for  the  singular  con 
tempt  he  had  for  his  life  and  all  human  things. 
He  had  a  firm  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

In  matter  of  religion  he  was  wrong  through 
out  ;  he  was  surnamed  the  Apostate,  for  having 
relinquished  ours  ;  though,  methinks,  'tis  more 
likely  that  he  had  never  thoroughly  embraced 
it,  but  had  dissembled,  out  of  obedience  to  the 
laws,  till  lie  carne  to  the  empire.  He  was  in 
his  own  so  superstitious  that  he  was  laughed  at 
for  it  by  those  of  the  same  opinion,  of  his  own 
time,  who  jeeringly  said  that  had  he  got  the 
victory  over  the  Parthians,  he  had  destroyed 
the  breed  of  oxen  in  the  world,  to  supply  his 
sacrifices. 

He  was,  moreover,  besotted  with  the  art  of 
,  divination,  and  gave  authority  to  all  sorts  of 
I  prognostics.  He  said,  amongst  other  things  at 
his  death,  that  lie  was  obliged  to  the  gods,  and 
thanked  them  in  that  they  had  not  cut  him  off 
by  surprise,  having  long  before  advertised  him 
of  the  place  and  hour  of  his  death  ;  nor  by  a 
mean  and  unmanly  death,  more  becoming  lazy 
and  delicate  people  ;  nor  by  a  death  that  was 
languishing,  long,  and  painful  ;  and  that  they 
had  thought  him  worthy  to  die  after  that  noble 
manner,  in  the  progress  of  his  victories,  and  in 
the  height  of  his  glory.  He  had  had  a  vision 
like  that  of  Marcus  Brutus,  that  first  threatened 
him  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards  ap- 
Pearetl  to  him  in  Persia,  just 
before  his  death.  These  words, 
that  some1  make  him  say  when  he  felt  himself 
wounded,  "  Thou  hast  conquered,  Nazarene  ;" 
or,  as  others,  "  Content  thyself,  Nazarene/' 
would  hardly  have  been  omitted,  had  they  been 
believed  by  my  witnesses,  who,  being  present 
in  the  army,  have  set  down  to  the  least  motions 
and  words  of  his  end  ;  and  the  same  with  cer 
tain  other  miracles  that  are  recorded  of  him. 

And,  to  return  to  my  subject,  he  long  nou 
rished,  says  Marcellinus,  paganism  in  his  heart; 
but,  all  his  army  being  Christians,  he  durst  not 
own  it.  But  in  the  end,  seeing  himself  strong 
enough  to  dare  to  discover  himself,  he  caused 
the  temples  of  the  gods  to  be  thrown  open,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  set  on  foot  and  to  encourage 
idolatry.  Which  the  better  to  effect,  having  at 
Constantinople  found  the  people  disunited,  and 
also  the  prelates  of  the  church  divided  amongst 
themselves,  having  convened  them  all  before 
him,  he  gravely  and  earnestly  admonished  them 
to  calm  those  civil  dissensions,  and  that  every 
one  should  freely,  and  without  fear,  follow  his 
own  religion  :  which  he  did  the  more  sedulously 
solicit  in  hope  that  this  licence  would  augment 
the  schisms  and  faction  of  their  division,  and 
hinder  the  people  from  re-uniting,  and  conse 
quently  fortifying  themselves  against  him  by 
their  unanimous  intelligence  and  concord  ; 
having  experienced,  by  the  cruelty  of  some 
Christians,  "  that  there  is  no  beast  in  the  world 


Thcodoret.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  iii.  20. 


so  much  to  be  feared  by  man,  as  man."    These 
are  very  nearly  his  own  words. 

Wherein  this  is  very  worthy  of  consideration, 
that  the  Emperor  Julian  made  use  of  the  same 
recipe  of  liberty  of  conscience  to  enflame  the  jl 
civil  dissensions,  that  our  kings  do  to  extinguish 
them.  A  man  may  say,  on  one  side,  that  to 
give  the  people  the  reins  to  enter 
tain  every  man  his  own  opinion,  ^science7  °f 
is  to  scatter  and  sow  division,  and,  pranted,  in 
as  it  were,  to  lend  a  hand  to  au^-  Montaigne's 

,.,,,.  °         tune,  to  the 

inent  it,  there  being  no  sense  nor  Protestants, 
correction  of  law  to  stop  and  hin 
der  their  career  ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  a  man 
may  also  say  that,  to  give  the  people  the  reins  ; 
to  entertain  every  man  his  own  opinion,  is  to 
mollify  and  appease  them  by  facility  and  tole-  i 
ration,  and  dull  the  point  which  is  whetted  and  I 
made  sharper  by  rarity,  novelty,  and  difficulty.  ; 
And  I  think  it  is  better  for  the  honour  and  the 
devotion  of  our  kings,  that  not  having  been 
able  to  do  what  they  would,  they  have  made  a 
shew  of  being  willing  to  do  what  they  could. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

THAT    WE    TASTE    NOTHING    I'URE. 

THE  imbecility  of  our  condition   is  such  that 
things    cannot,  in   their  natural  simplicity  and    j 
purity,  fall  to  our  use;  the  elements  that  we     j 
enjoy  are  changed,  even  metals  themselves  ;  and    |! 
gold  must  in   some  sort   be  debased   with  the 
alloy  of  some  other  matter  to  fit  it  for  our  ser-    j1 
vice:    neither    has   virtue,   so    simple    as   that    jj 
which  Aristo,  Pyrrho,  and  also  the  Stoics  have    | 
made,  "  the   principal   end   of    life,"   nor   the    !: 
Cyrenaick  and  Aristippean  pleasure,  been  with 
out  mixture  useful  to  it.     Of  the  pleasure  and    !j 
goods  that  we   enjoy,  there  is  not  one  exempt 
from  some  mixture  of  ill  and  inconvenience  : 

Medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Surgit  amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat,- 

"  Something  that's  bitter  will  arise, 
Even  amidst  our  jollities." 

Our  cxtremest  pleasure  has  some  air  of  groan 
ing  and  complaining  in  it ;   would  you  not  say    i 
that  it  is  dying  of  pain  ?    Nav,  when  we  forge 
the  image  of  it,   in  its  excellence,  we  stuff  it   j 
with  sickly  and  painful  epithets,  langour,  soft 
ness,  feebleness,  faintness,  morbidezza  ;  a  great 
testimony  of  their  consanguinity   and  consub-    ; 
stantiality.     The  most  profound  joy  has  more    j 
of  gravity  than  gaiety  in  it ;  the  most  extreme 
and  most  full  contentment,  more  of  the  tempe-    'j 
rate  than  of  the  wanton  :  Ipsa  felicitas,  se  nisi   i 
tempcrat,  premit  :3    "  Even  felicity,  unless  it   ! 
moderates  itself,  oppresses."     Ease  chews  and   ! 
grinds  us,   according  to  the  old  Greek  verse,    j 
which  says,  "  The  gods  sell  us  all   the  goods   j 


2  Lucret.  iv.  1130. 
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makes  me  the  most  frequent  are,  for  the  most 
part,  men  that  have  little  care  of  the  culture 
of  the  soul,  but  that  look  upon  honour  as  the 
sum  of  all  blessings,  and  valour  as  the  height 
of  all  perfection. 

AVhat  I  see  that  is  handsome  in  others  I  very 
readily    commend     nnd     esteem  ; 

commend  me-  lin\>  f  ()t'r''n  ?a>'  niore  in  their 
rit,  whether  in  com nieiidation  than  I  think  they 

his  friends  or  really  deserve,  and  five  myself 
enemies.  ,.  •  .  . 

so  tar  leave   to    he  ;   tor  1  cannot 

invent  a  false  subject.  My  testimony  is  uevir 
wanting  to  my  friends  in  what  I  conceive  de 
serves  praise  ;  and  where  a  foot  is  due  1  am 
willing  to  give  them  a  foot  and  a  half;  but  to 
attribute  to  them  qualities  that  they  have  not, 
I  cannot  do  it,  nor  openly  defend  their  imper 
fections.  Nay,  to  my  enemies,  I  frankly  and  in 
genuously  give  their  due  testimony  of  honour  : 
my  affection  alters,  my  judgment  not  ;  and  I 
never  confound  my  quarrels  with  other  circum 
stances  that  are  foreign  to  them  :  and  I  am  so 
jealous  of  the  liberty  of  mv  judgment  that  1 
can  very  hardly  part  with  it  tor  any  tia-si,,n 
whatever.  I  do  myself'  a  greater  injury  in 
1\  ing,  than  1  do  him  of  whom 
"•-"emiesho.  f  tell  a  lie.  This  commendable 
noured  by  the  .  . 

Persians  "for  !l1"'  generous   custom   is    observed 

their  virtue.  of  the  Persian  nation:    that  they 

spoke  of  their  mortal  enemies, 
and  with  whom  the\  were  at  deadly  war,  as 
honourably  and  justly  as  their  \  irtue>  deserved. 
I  know  men  enough  that  have  several  fine 
parts  :  one  wit,  another  courage,  another  ad 
dress,  another  con-cience,  another  language; 
one  one  science,  another  another;  but  a  man 
generally  great,  and  that  has  all  these  brave 
parts  together,  or  any  one  of  them  to  such  a 
degree  of  excellence  that  we  should  admire 
him.  or  compare  him  with  those  we  honour  of 
times  past,  my  fortune  never  brought  me  ac 
quainted  me  with  :  and  the  great- 
Praise  of  (,sj-  {  (.Vcr  knew.  I  mean  for  the 

n.x'tie."  natural    parts    of   the    soul,    was 

Stephen  de  la  JSoetie  :  his  ^\  as 
a  full  soul  indeed,  and  that  had  every  way  a 
beautiful  aspect  ;  a  soul  of  the  old  stamp,  and 
that  had  produced  great  effects,  had  fortune 
been  so  -pleased,  having  added  much  to  those 
great  natural  parts  by  learning  and  study. 
Jlow  it  comes  to  pass  I  know  not,  and  yet  it 
is,  certainly  so,  there  is  as  much 
.Men  ot  letters  vanity  ami  weakness  of  judgment 
of Vca'k 'under-  in  tu()^  ^  ll()  profess  the  greatest 
standings.  abilities,  who  take  upon  them 

learned  callings  and  bookish  em 
ployments,  as  in  any  other  sort  of  men  what 
ever  ;  either  because  more  is  required  and 
expected  from  them,  and  that  common  defects 
are  inexcusable  in  them,  or  rather  because  the 
opinion  they  have  of  their  own  learning  makes 
them  more  bold  to  expose  and  lay  themselves 
too  open,  by  which  they  lose  and  betray  them 
selves.  As  fin  artificer  more  betrays  his  want 

1  LaerHus,  in  vit<i. 


of  skill  in  a  rich  matter  he  has  in  hand,  if  he 
disgrace  the  work  by  ill  handling,  and  con 
trary  to  the  rules  required,  than  in  a  matter  of 
less  value  ;  and  as  men  are  more  displeased  at 
a  disproportion  in  a  statue  of  gold  than  in  one 
of  plaster,  so  do  these,  when  they  exhibit  things 
that  in  themselves,  and  in  their  place,  would 
be  good  ;  for  they  make  use  of  them  without 
discretion,  honouring  their  memories  at  the 
expense  of  their  understanding,  and  making 
themselves  ridiculous,  to  honour  Cicero,  Galen, 
I'lpian,  and  St.  .lerome. 

I  willingly  tall  again  into  the  discourse  of 
the  vanity  of  our  education,  the  end  of  which 
is  not  to  render  us  good  and  wise,  but  learned; 
and  s|,e  has  obtained  it  :  she  has  not,  taught  us 
to  tbilow  and  embrace  virtue  and  prudence,  but 
she  has  imprinted  in  us  their  derivation  and 
etymology  ;  we  know  how  to  decline  virtue, 
it  we  know  not  how  to  love  it;  if  we  do  not 
know  what  prudence  is  really,  and  in  effect, 
and  by  experience,  we  have  the  etymology  and 
meaning  of  the  word  by  heart.  We  are  not, 
content  to  know  the  extraction,  kindred,  and 
alliance- ot' our  neighbours,  we  would  moreover 
have  them  our  friends,  and  will  establish  a 
correspondency  and  intelligence  with  them  ; 
but  this  education  of  ours  has  taught  us  the 
definitions,  divisions,  and  partitions  of  virtue, 
a-  so  many  surnames  and  branches  of  a  genea 
logy,  without  any  further  care  of  establishing 
an\  familiarity  or  intimacy  between  her  and  us; 
she  has  culled  out  for  our  initiary  instruction,  not 
such  books  as  contain  the  soundest  and  truest 
opinions,  but  those  that  speak  the  best  (ireek 
and  Latin  ;  and  by  these  tine  words  has  instilled 
in  our  fancy  the  vainest  humours  of  antiquity. 

A  good  education  alters  the  judgment  and 
manners  ;  as  it  happened  to  Polemon,'  a  young 
debauched  (ireek,  who  going  by  chance  to 
hear  one  of  Xenocrates'  lectures,  did  not  only 
observe  the  eloquence  and  learning  of  the  pro- 
fes-or.  and  not  onl\  brought  away  the  know 
ledge  of  some  fine  matter,  but  a  more  manifest 
and  a  more  solid  profit,  \\hich  was  the  sudden 
change  and  reformation  of  his  former  life. 
Who  ever  found  such  an  effect  of  our  discipline  .' 

I'",ir:,isne.  quod  olim 

Mutatus  Polemon'.'  ponas  insignia  morbi, 
Fast-iotas,  cubital,  focalia  ;  potus  ut  ille 
Dicitur  ex  collo  t'urtim  carpsisse  coronas, 
Pustqtiam  est  impransi  curreptus  vocc  magistri?2 

"  Canst  thou,  like  Polemon  reclaim'd,  remove 
Thy  foppish  dress,  those  simptoms  of  thy  love; 
As  he  when  drunk,  with  garlands  round  his  head  , 
Chanc'd  once  to  hear  the  sober  Stoic  read  ; 
AshamM,  he  took  his  irarlands  off,  began 
Another  course,  and  grew  a  sober  man  ? 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  least 

contemptible    condition    of    men  'rne  manners 

which,  by  its  plainness  and  sim-  t^^g 

plicity    is    seated    in    the    lowest  more  regular 

rank,   and  invites  us  to  a  more  than  those  of 

T    ,.     i      ,  the  philoso- 

regular  conversation  :    I  find  the     phers. 
manners  and  language  of  country 


2   Horace,  Sat.  ii.  3.  '235. 
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people  commonly  better  suited  to  the  rule  and 
prescription  of  true  philosophy  than  those  of 
our  philosophers  themselves.  Plus  sapit  vul- 
gus,  quid  tantum,  quantum  opus  est,  sapit. ' 
"  The  vulgar  are  so  much  the  wiser,  because 
they  only  know  what  is  needful  for  them  to 
know." 

The  most  remarkable  men  whom  I  have 
judged  by  outward  appearances  (for,  to  judge 
of  them  according  to  my  own  method,  I  must 
penetrate  a  great  deal  deeper),  for  war  and 
military  conduct,  were  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
died  at  Orleans,  and  the  late  Marshal  Strozzi. 
For  men  of  great  ability,  and  no  common 
virtue,  Olivier  and  De  1' Hospital,  chancellors 
of  France.  Poetry  too,  in  my  opinion,  has 
flourished  in  this  age  of  ours ;  we  have  abund 
ance  of  very  good  artificers  in  the  trade  ; — 
Aurat,2  Be/a,  Buchanan,  1'Hospital,  Mont- 
dore,3  and  Turnebus :  as  to  the  French,  I 
believe  they  have  raised  poetry  to  the  highest 
pitch  to  which  it  can  ever  arrive ;  and  in  those 
parts  of  it  wherein  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay 
excel,  I  find  them  little  inferior  to  the  ancient 
perfection.  Adrian  Turnebus  knew  more,  and 
knew  what  he  did  know  better,  than  any  man 
of  his  time,  or  long  before  him.  The  lives  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Alva,  and  of  our  Constable 
De  Montmorency,  were  both  of  them  great  and 
noble,  and  that  had  many  rare  turns  of  fortune  ; 
but  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  death  of  the 
last,  in  the  sight  of  Paris  and  of  his  king,  in 
their  service,  against  his  nearest  relations,  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  victorious  through  his 
conduct,  and  by  a  bold  stroke,  in  so  extreme 
an  old  age,  merits,  methinks,  to  be  recorded 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  events  of  our 
times :  as  also  the  constant  virtue,  sweetness 
of  manners,  and  conscientious  facility,  of  Mon 
sieur  de  la  Noue,4  in  so  great  an  injustice  of 
armed  parties  (the  true  school  of  treason,  in 
humanity,  and  robbery),  wherein  he  always 
kept  up  the  reputation  of  a  great  and  expe 
rienced  captain. 

I  have  taken  a  delight  to  publish  in  several 
places  the  hopes  I  have  of  Mary  de  Gournay 
le  Jars,6  my  adopted  daughter,  beloved  by  me 
with  more  than  a  paternal  love,  and  treasured 
up  in  my  solitude  and  retirement  as  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  my  own  being :  I  have  no  regard 
to  anything  in  this  world  but  her.  If  a  man 
rnay  presage  from  her  youth,  her  soul  will 


one  day  be  capable  of  very  great  things  ;  and, 
amongst  others,  of  the  perfection  of  that  sacred 
friendship,  to  which  we  do  not  read  that  any 
of  her  sex  could  ever  yet  arrive  ;  the  sincerity 
and  solidity  of  her  manners  are  already  suffi 
cient  for  it ;  her  affection  towards  me  more 
than  superabundant,  and  such  as  that  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  wished,  if  not  that  the  ap 
prehension  she  has  of  my  end,  from  the  five 
and  fifty  years  I  had  reached  when  she  knew 
me,  might  not  so  much  afflict  her.  The  judg 
ment  she  made  of  my  first  Essays,  being  a 
woman  so  young,  and  in  this  age,  arid  alone  in 
her  own  place ;  and  the  notable  vehemence 
wherewith  she  loved  and  desired  me,  upon 

|  the  sole    esteem   she    had    of   me,   before    she 

|  ever  saw  my  face,   are  things  very  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Other  virtues  have  little  or  no  credit  in  this 
age  :  but  valour  is  become  popular  by  our  civil 
wars  ;  and  in  this  we  have  souls  great  even  to 

j  perfection,  and    in    so  great  number    that  the 

i  choice  is  impossible  to  be  made. 

This  is  all  of  the  extraordinarily  uncommon 
pre-eminence  that  has  hitherto  arrived  at  my 
knowledge. 


1  Lactant.  Dii-in.  Jmtit.  iii.  5. 

2  Or  rather  Dorat,  of  which  Aurat(us\  is  merely  the  La 
tinized  form.     This  learned  poet,  Joseph  Scaliger  informs  us, 
wrote  more  than  50,000  verses — French,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

3  Pierre  Montdor<§,  the  least  known  of  those  here  named, 
was  master  of  requests,  and  librarian  to  the  king.     He  is 
made  mention  of  by  L' Hospital  in  his    Latin   poems  (page 
yi  and  521,  ed.  of  1825),  and  by  Saint- Marthe  in  his  Kloges. 
The  rigourists  who  reproach  Montaigne  for  having  cited  the 
Calvinist  Theodore  de  Beza  might  equally  have  been  scan 
dalized  at  his  mentioning  Montdor£  ;  for  this  learned  man,  a 
master  of  Aristotle  and   a    skilful  mathematician,  was  per 
secuted  in  156/,  and  driven  from  Orleans,  his  native  place, 
for   his    attachment   to   the   new   opinions.     He    retired   to 
Sancerre,  in  Bcrri,  where  he  died  in  1571. 

4  A  celebrated  Calvinist  hero,  whose  political  and  military 
discourses  were  printed  in  1587. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

OF    GIVING    THE    LIE. 

WELL  but,  some  one  will  say  to   me,  this  de 
sign  of  making  a  man's  self  the 
subject  of  his  writings  were  ex-     why  Mon- 
cusable  in  rare  and  famous  men,     taigne  speaks 
who  by  their  reputation  had  given     himself1  in  this 
others  a  curiosity  to  be  fully  in-     work, 
formed    of  them.     It  is    true,   I 
confess  it,  and  know  very  well,  that  tradesmen 
will  scarce  lift  their   eyes  from  their  work  to 
look  at  an  ordinary  man,  when  they  will  for 
sake  their  business  and  their  shops  to  stare  at 
an    eminent  person  when  he  comes   to    town. 
It  misbecomes  any  other  to  give  his  own  cha 
racter,  but  such  a  one  who  has  qualities  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  whose  life  and  opinions  may 
serve    for    examples.      Caesar   and    Xenophon 
had  whereon  to  found  their  narrations,  in  the 
greatness  of  their  own  performances,  a  just  and 
solid  foundation  :  and  it  were  also  to  be  wished 
that  we   had  the  journal  papers  of  Alexander 


5  See  the  article  Gournay  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  where 
you  will  find  that  this  young  lady's  opinion  of  the  first  Essays 
of  Montaigne  gave  the  occasion  for  this  adoption,  long  before 
she  ever  saw  Montaigne.  A  passage  which  Eayle  quotes 
from  M.  Pasquier,  in  the  note  A,  contains  some  remarkable 
particulars  of  tins  adoption  :  -  "  Montaigne,"  says  Pasquier, 
"  having  in  1583  made  a  long  stay  at  Paris,  Mademoiselle  le 
Jars  came  thither,  on  purpose  to  see  him  ;  and  she  and  her 
mother  carried  him  to  their  house  at  Gournay,  where  he 
spent  two  jrfonths  in  two  or  three  visits,  and  met  with  as 
hearty  a  Welcome  as  he  could  desire  ;  and,  finally,  this  vir 
tuous  la>(y,  being  informed  of  Montaigne's  death,  crossed 
almost  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  with  passports, 
as  well  from  her  own  desire  as  by  invitation  from  Montaigne's 
widow  and  daughter,  to  mix  her  tears  with  theirs,  whose 
sorrows  were  boundless." 
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the  Great,  the  commentaries  that  Augustus, 
Cato,  Sylla,  Brutus,  and  others,  left  of  their 
actions  :  men  love  and  study  the  representations 
of  such  men,  even  in  copper  and  marble. 

This  remonstrance  is  very  true  ;  but  it  very 
little  concerns  me  : 

Non  recito  cmquam,  nisi  amicis,  idque  rogatus  ; 
Non  ubivis  coramve  quibuslibet  :   in  inedio  qm 
Scripta  foro  recitent,  sunt  multi,  quii|ue  lavante.s. 

"  I  seldom  do  rehearse,  and  when  I  do 

"1'is  to  my  friends,  and  with  reluctance  too, 
Not  before  ev'ry  one.  and  ev'rywhcrc  : 
We  have  too  many  that  rehearsers  art', 
In  baths,  the  forum,  and  the  public  square.'' 


I  do  not  here  form  a  statue  to  erect  in  the  i 
eminent  square  of  a  city,  in  the  church,  or 
public  place  ; 


n\ 


Nun  cquidom  hoc  studeo,  builatis  ut 
farina  turpx'.t? . 
Secreti  lu(|uiuiur  ,'-' 

"  I  study  not  to  make  my  patios  > \vdl 
\\'ith  mighty  trilles— private  thin.  >  1  i 

'tis  for  the  corner  of  some  library,  and  to  en 
tertain  a  neighbour,  a  kinsman,"  or  u  friend. 
that  has  a  mind  to  renew  his  acquaintance  and 
familiarity  \\ith  me  in  this  linage  1  have 
of  myself.  Others  have  been  encourage 
speak  of  themselves,  because,  they  foun 
subject  worthy  and  rich;  I.  on  the  con 
am  the  bolder,  by  reason  the  subject  is  so 
and  sterile  that  1  cannot  be  suspected  of 
tation.  I  judge  freely  of  the  action- 
1  give  little  of  my  own  to  judge  of,  beca 
tlu;y  are  nothing  ;  I  do  not  find  so  much  'j;ood  in 
myself  as  that  1  can't,  tell  of  it  without  blushing. 
What  contentment  would  it  be  to  me  to  hear 
any  thus  relate  to  me  the  manner-,  face.-,  coun 
tenances,  the  ordinary  words  and  fortunes  of  mv 
ancestors!  JI0\V  attentively  should  1  listen  lo 
it  !  Truly  it  would  be  a  bad  nature  to  despise 
so  much  as,  the  pictures  of  our  friends  and  pre 
decessors,  the:  fashion  of  their  clothes  and  arms. 
I  preserve  a  bit  ot  writing,  a  seal,  a  praver- 
book,  a  particular  s\\ord,  that  lias  bet  n  li-ed  by 
them;  and  have  not  thrown  the  lomj  staves  m\ 
father  generally  carried  in  his  hand  out  of  in', 
closet  :  P<it<  ru«  r,  ,<//.•..  <  /  aininlioi,  idittn  <•<//•!<>/• 
ruf  posteriSj  (jU<in!o  </•//(/  /,-//•<•,>//<*  irni>->i  <:/'- 
feet  us.  '•  A  father's  garment  and  ring  are  by 
so  much  dearer  to  his  posterity,  as  they  had  the 
greater  affection  towards  him."  If"  my  pos- 
terity,  nevertheless,  should  be  of  another  mind, 
I  shall  be  revenged  on  them  ;  for  they  cannot 
care  less  for  me  than  I  shall  then  do  for  them. 
All  the  trafHc  that  I  have  in  this  with  tin- 
public  is.  that  I  borrow  those  utensils  of  their 
writing  which  are  more  easy  and  most  at  hand  ; 
and  in  recompense  shall,  perhaps,  keep  a  pound 
of  butter  in  the  market  from  melting  in  the  sun  : 


1  Hor.  i.  4.  /3.  Instead  of  enact  us,  as  Horace  has  it  in 
the  first  verse,  Montaigne  has  substituted  ruga tus,  which 
more  exactly  expresses  his  thought, 

'    I'cr.s.  v,   ly. 


Ne  toga  cordylhs,  ne  penula  desit  olivis  ;3 
Et  laxas  scombris  siepe  dabo  tunicas.4 

"  I'll  furnish  plaice  and  olives  with  a  coat, 
And  cover  mack'rel  when  the  sun  shines  hot." 

And   though   nobody  should  read   me,  have  I 
lost  my  time  in  entertaining  my- 
-elf  so  many  idle  hours  in  pleasing     Montaigne 
!  and  useful  thoughts  ?     In  mould-     talks  so  much 
|  ing    this    figure    upon    myself,   I     Si  miJhtAe*' 
s  have  been    so   oft   constrained  to     better  know 
;  temper  and  comport  myself  in    a      himself,  and 
,  riirht    posture,  that    the  _copy    is     uue  character. 
truly    taken,    and     has    in    some 
sort  formed  itself:    painting   myself  for   others, 
1   have  put  myself  on  a  belter  colouring  than  1 
had    1>(  (ore.      I    have   no    more   made    my  book 
than  my  book  has  made  me:    'tis  a   book   con- 
'  substantial    \\ith     the     author,    of    a     peculiar 
design,  a   member   of  my  life,  and  whose   busi 
ness  is   not    designed    for  others,  as  that   of  all 
other  book-  is.      in  giving  my-clf  so  continual 
and  so  exact   an  account   of  myself,    have  I  lost 
|  any    time.'      for    they  who    sometimes   survey 
themselves    only   cursorily,    do    not    so  strictly 
examine  themselves,  nor   penetrate  so    deep,  as 
he   u  ho    makes    it    his    business,  his   study,  and 
his  whole   employment,  v\  ho  intends   a  lasting 
record,  \\ith    all    his    fidelity   and   with   all    his 
force  :    the  most  delicious  pleasures  do  so  digest 
th,  mselves  v\iih;n   thai   they  avoid  leaving  any 
trice   oi    themselves,   and    avoid    the   sight  not 
only  of  the  people,  hut    of  any  particular   man. 
I  low    often     has    this    meditation    di\erted    me 
me   thoughts  .'      And  all  that  are 
-hould    be    reputed    so.       Nature   has 
n  led  us  with   a    large  faculty  of  entertain 
ing  oursehes   alone,  and  often  calls  us  to  it,  to 
teach    us    that     v,  e    owe    ourselves    in    part    to 
society,    but   ehieily    and    mosllv    to    ourselves. 
That.  1   may  habituate   m\   fancy  even   to  medi- 
taie  in  some   method   and    to  some    end,  and   to 
keep  it  from  losini:'  itself  and  roving  at  random; 
'tis  bill  lo  ui\e  it   a   body,  and    to   book   all   the 
thoughts  thai  present    themselves    to    it  :    I  gi\\ 
ear    to    my  \\hiuisies,  because  I   ha\e   to  record 
them.      It  sometimes   Jails  out    that,  being1   dis- 
pleased  at  some  action   that  civility  and  reason 
will   not    pi  rmii    me   openlv  to   reprove,  I  here 
disgorge    myself,  not  without  design    of  public 
instruction  :   these  poetical  lashes, 

/on  Mir  1'c/il,  zon  sur  le  groin, 
/>  11  .-sur  le  dus  du  Sagoin/' 

"  A  j.-rk  <.ver  the  eye,  one  the  snout, 
Let  Sage, in  bejerk'd  throughout," 

imprint  themselves  better  upon  paper  than  upon 
I  he  most  i-ensible  flesh.  AVlwt  if  I  listen  to 
books  a  little  more  attentively  than  ordinary, 
since  I  \\atch  if  I  can  purloin  any  tiling  that 
may  adorn  or  support  my  own  ?  I  have  not  at 


3  Martial,  xiii.  1.1. 

1  Catull.  xciv.  8. 

"^  Marot.  in  his  epistle  tntukd  Frijitlippes^wltt  tie  Muit.it 
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all  studied  to  make  a  book ;  but  I  have  in  some 
sort  studied  because  I  had  made  it ;  if  it  be 
studying  to  pinch  now  one  author  and  then 
another,  either  by  the  head  or  foot,  not  with 
any  design  to  steal  opinions  from  them,  but  to 
assist,  second,  and  fortify  those  I  already  have 
embraced. 

But  who  shall  we  believe  in  the  report  he 
makes  of  himself,  in  so  corrupt  an  age  ?  con 
sidering  there  are  so  few,  if  any 
horror'ffTying.  at  all»  whom  we  can  believe  when 
speaking  of  others,  where  there  is 
less  interest  to  lie.  The  first  feature  in  the  cor 
ruption  of  manners  is  the  banishment  of  truth  ; 
for,  as  Pindar  says,1  to  be  true  is  the  beginning 
of  a  great  virtue,  and  the  first  article  that  Plato 
requires  in  the  governor  of  his  republic.  The 
truth  of  these  days  is  not  that  which  really  is, 
but  what  every  man  persuades  others  ;  as  we 
give  the  name  of  money,  not  only  to  good 
pieces,  but  even  to  the  false  also,  if  they  are 
current  and  will  pass.  Our  nation  has  long 
been  reproached  with  this  vice  ;  for  Salvianus 
Massiliensis,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em 
peror  Valentinian,  says2  "  That  lying  and  for 
swearing  themselves  is  not  a  vice  with  the 
French,  but  a  way  of  speaking."  II e  that 
would  enhance  upon  this  testimony  might  say 
that  it  is  now  a  virtue  with  them  :  men  form 
and  fashion  themselves  to  it  as  to  an  exercise  of 
honour ;  for  dissimulation  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  qualities  of  this  age. 

1  have  often  considered  whence  this  custom, 
that  we  so  religiously  observe,  should  spring, 
of  being  more  highly  offended  with  the  reproach 
of  this  vice  so  familiar  to  us,  than  any  other ;  and 
that  it  should  be  the  highest  injury  can  in  words 
be  done  us,  to  reproach  us  with  a  lie.  Upon 
reflection,  1  find  it  is  natural  for  us  to  defend  that 
part  that  is  most  open,  and  to  repudiate  the  vice 
that  most  stains  us;  it  seems  as  if,  by  resenting 
and  being  moved  at  the  accusation,  we  in  some 
sort  acquit  ourselves  of  the  fault ;  though  we 
have  it  in  effect,  we  condemn  it  in  outward 
appearance.  May  it  also  not  be,  that  this  re 
proach  seems  to  imply  cowardice  and  meanness 
of  spirit  ?  Of  which  can  there  be  a  more  mani 
fest  sign  than  to  eat  a  man's  own  words? — 
What,  to  lie  against  a  man's  own  knowledge? 
Lying  is  a  base  unworthy  vice ;  a  vice  that  one 
of  the  ancients^  pourtrays  in  the  most  odious 
Lying  an  argu-  colour5'  Vjien  he  says  «  That  it 
ment  of  the  is  to  manifest  a  contempt  or  God, 
contempt  of  an(l  withal  a  fear  of  men."  It  is 
Go  '  not  possible  more  excellently  to 

represent  the  horror,  baseness,  and  irregularity 
of  it;  for  what  can  a  man  imagine  more  hateful 
and  contemptible  than  to  be  a  coward  towards 
men  and  valiant  against  God  ?  Our  intelli 
gence  being  by  no  other  way  to  be  conveyed 
to  one  another  but  by  speaking,  who  falsifies 


1  See  Clement  of  Alexandria,   Strom,  vi.  10.      Stobceus, 
Serm.  xi. 

2  De  Gubernat.  Dei,  i.  14. 


that  betrays  public  society  ;  'tis  the  only  way 
by  which  we  communicate  our  thoughts  and 
wills  ;  'tis  the  interpreter  of  the  soul ;  and  if 
it  deceives  us,  we  no  longer  know,  nor  have  any 
other  tie  upon  one  another.  If  that  deceive 
us,  it  breaks  all  our  correspondence,  and  dis 
solves  all  the  ties  of  government.  Certain 
nations  of  the  new  discovered  Indies  (no  mat 
ter  for  naming  them,  being  they  are  no  more  ; 
for,  by  a  wonderful  and  unheard  of  example, 
the  desolation  of  that  conquest  has  extended 
to  the  utter  abolition  of  names  and  the  ancient 
knowledge  of  places),  offered  their  gods  human 
blood,  but  only  such  as  was  drawn  from  the 
tongue  and  ears,  to  expiate  for  the  sin  of  lying, 
as  well  heard  as  pronounced.  The  good  fellow 
of  Greece4  was  wont  to  say  that  children  were 
amused  with  toys  and  men  with  words. 

As  to  the  divers  usage  of  our  giving  the  lie, 
and  the  laws  of  honour  in  that  case,  and  the; 
alterations  they  have  received,  I  shall  refer 
saying  what  I  know  of  them  to  another  time; 
and  shall  learn,  if  I  can,  in  the  mean  time,  at 
what  time  the  custom  took  beginning,  of  so 
exactly  weighing  and  measuring  words,  and  of 
making  our  honours  so  interested  in  them  ;  for 
it  is  easy  to  judge  that  it  was  not  anciently 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  .Romans  ;  and  I  have 
often  thought  it  strange  to  see 
them  rail  at  and  give  one  an-  The  Greeks  and 

Romans  not  so 


other  the   lie  without  any  further     «o"ians_not  »< 

,  rp,  ,  i-i  delicate  in  the 

quarrel.        inejr    laws    01    'luty     smicie  of  lyinj 
steered    some   other  course  than 
Caesar  is  sometimes  called 


lying 


thief,  and  sometimes  drunkard,5   to   his  teeth 
We;   see  the  liberty  of  invectives  they  uttered    j 
against  one  another,   among  the  greatest  war    I 
chiefs  of  both   nations,  where   words  are  only 
revenged   with   words,  and   never   lead  to  any 
thiiii'1  else. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

OF    LIIJEUT^     OF    CONSCIENCE. 

'Tjs  usual  to  see  good  intentions,  if  carried  on 
without  moderation,  push  men  on 
to  very  vicious  effects.     In  this     SS^ilS 
dispute,  which  at  this  time  agi-     gant,  and  con- 
tates   France   in    civil    war,    the     ^quentiy  un- 
best  and  soundest  cause,  no  doubt,     JU!: 
is   that  which  maintains  the  ancient   religion 
and    government    of    the    kingdom  :     never 
theless,  amongst  the  good   men  of  that  party 
(for  I  do  not  speak  of  those  that  only  make 
it  a  pretext,  either  to  execute  their  own  par 
ticular   revenges,  or    to  gratify  their   avarice, 
or  to  pursue    the    favour   of  princes  ;    but   of 
those  who  engage  in  the  (parrel  out  of  true 


3  Plutarch,  Life  of  Lysander. 

4  Id.  ib. 

5  Id.  Life  tif  Punipey,  c.  16.  Life  of  Cato  of  Utica,  c.  7. 
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zeal  to  religion,  and  a  holy  affection  to  main 
tain  the  peace  and  government  of  tlieir  coun 
try),  of  these,  I  say,  \ve  sec  many  whom  passion 
transports  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  and 
sometimes  inspires  with  counsels  that  are  unjust 
and  violent,  and  moreover  inconsiderate  and 
rash . 

It  is  certain  that  in  those  first  times,  when 
our  religion  began  to  uain  authority  with  the 
laws,  zeal  armed  many  against  all  sorts  of 
Pagan  books,1  by  which  the  learned  suffer  an 
exceeding  great  loss;  a  disorder  that  I  conceive 
did  more  prejudice  to  letters  than  all  the  (lames 
of  the  barbarians  :  of  this  Cornelius  Taeitus  i- 
a  very  good  testimony;  for  though  the  emperor 
Tacitus,  his  kinsman,  had  by  e\pre.-s  order  fur 
nished  all  the  libraries  in  the  world  with  his 
work,  nevertheless  one  entire  copy  could  not 
escape  the  curious  search  of  those  who  desired 
to  abolish  it,  for  only  rive  or  six  idle  clauses 
that  were  contrary  to  our  belief. 

They  also  had  the  trick,  easily  to  lend  undue 
praises  to  all  the  emperors  who  did  any  thing 
for  us,  and  universally  to  condemn  all  the  ac 
tions  of  those  \\lio  were  our  adversaries,  as  is 
evidently  manifot  in  the  emperor 
The  character  .Julian,  surnailled  the  apostate. - 
Julian.00  ''''u>  w;is-  '"  truth,  a  very  i^reat 

and  rare  man  ;  a  man  in  who-e 
soul  philosophy  was  imprinted  in  the  be-t  cha 
racter-,  by  \\hieh  lie  professed  to  govern  all  his 
actions;  and,  in  truth,  there  i-  no  -orl  of  virtue 
of  which  lie  has  not  left  behind  him  very 
notable  examples:  in  chastity  (of  which  the 
whole  course  of  his  lite  has  given  manite-r 
proof),  we  read  the  same  of  him  that  was  said 
of  Alexander  and  Scipio,  that  being  in  tin: 
flower  of  his  a^e,  for  he  wa-  -Iain  by  the.  I'ar- 
thians  at  one  and  thirty,  of  a  great  many  very 
beautiful  captives,  he  would  not  so  much  as  look 
upon  one.  As  to  his  justice,  he  took  him-clf 
the  pains  to  hear  the  parties,  and  although  he 
would,  out  of  curiosity,  impure  \\hat  religion 
they  were  of,  nevertheless  the  hatred  he  had  to 
ours  never  ufave  any  counterpoise  to  the  balance. 
lie  himself  made  several  good  laws,  and  cut  oil 
a  u'reat  part  of  the  subsidies  and  taxes  imposed 
and  levied  by  his  predecessors.  * 

^  e  have  two  good  historians  who  were  eye 
witnesses  of  his  actions  ;  one  of  whom.  Marcel- 
linns,  in  several  places  of  his  history,  sharply 
reproves  an  edict  of  his,  whereby  he  interdicted 
all  Christian  rhetoricians  and  grammarians  to 
keep  school  or  to  teach  ;  and  says  he  could 
wish  that  act  of  his  had  been  buried  in  silence. 
It  is  likely  that  had  he  done  any  more  severe 
things  against  us,  he,  so  affectionate  as  lie  was 
to  our  party,  would  not  have  omitted  it.  lie 
was,  indeed,  sharp  against  us,  but  yet  no  cruel 


1  Vopiscus,  I'M  Tacit  I»i/>.  c.  10. 

-  What  follows  about  the  Kmperor  Julian  was  blamed, 
iliirin?  our  author's  stay  at  Rome,  in  l,r>bl,  by  the  "  Muitre 
(In  Sucre  Pfilnis  vsays  Montaigne,  in  his  Journey) ;  but  the 
ri-nsor  left  it  to  my  conscience  to  modify  what  I  should  think 
in  i)»>i  Uste."  Our  essayist  accordingly  made  no  alteration  ; 


enemy  ;  for  our  own  people  tell  this  story  of  him,    ' 
that  one  day,  walking  about  the  city  of  Chal- 
cedon,  Maris,  bishop  of  that  place,  was  so  bold    ; 
as  to   tell    him   that    he   was   impious,  and    an    i 
enemy  to  Christ;  at  which,  say  they,  therein 
affecting   a   philosophical   patience,  he  was  no 
farther    moved    than     to     reply  :     "  Go,    poor 
wretch,  and   lament  the  loss  of  thy  eyes  ;''  to 
which  the  Bishop  replied  again,  "  1  thank  Jesus 
Chrisl   for   taking   away    my  sight,  that  I  may 
not  see   thy    impudent    face."     Assuredly,  this 
action  of  his  savours  nothing  of  the  cruelty  he 
is  said  to  have  exercised  towards  us.      He  was, 
-ays  Entropius,4  mv  other  witness,  •'  an  enemy 
to  Christianity,  but  without  shedding  blood." 

And,  to  return  to  his  justice,  there  is  nothing 
in  that  \\heivof  he  can  be  accused,  the  severity  ! 
excepted  he  practised  in  the  beginning  of  his  ! 
ivi^'ii  against  those  who  had  followed  the  party  '. 
of  Constantius,  his  predecessor.5  As  to  his 
sobriety,  lie  lived  always  a  soldier's  kind  of 
lite  ;  and  kept  a  table  in  the  most  profound 
peace,  like  one  that  prepared  and  inured  him 
self  to  the  austerities  of  war.  1 1  is  vigilance  was 
such  that  he  divided  the  night  into  three  or  four 
part<.  of  which  the  least  was  dedicated  to  sleep; 
the  rest  \\as  spent  either  in  visiting  the  condi 
tion  of  his  jinny  and  guards  in  'person,  or  in 
study  ;  for,  among-)  hi-  other  rare  qualities,  he 
was  very  excellent  in  all  sorts  of  learning.  'Tis 
-aid  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  when  a-bed, 
for  fear  lest  sleep  should  divert  him  from  his 
thoughts  and  studies,  he  had  always  a  bason  i 
-et  bv  hi-  bed-side,  and  held  one  of  his  hands 
out  wilh  a  ball  of  copper  in  it.  to  the  (-ml  that, 
beginning  to  fall  asleep,  and  his  finders  leaving  ; 
their  hold,  the  ball  by  falling  into  the  bason  ! 
mi^ht  awake  him  ;  but  the  other  had  his  mind 
so  bent  upon  what  he  had  a  mind  to  do,  and  so 
little  disturbed  with  fumes,  by  reason  of  his 
singular  abstinence,  that  he  had  no  need  of  any 
-uch  invention.  As  to  his  military  experience, 
he  was  excellent  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
captain  :  as  it  was  likely  he  -hould.  being 
almost  all  his  lite  in  a  continual  exercise  of 
war;  and  most  of  that  time  \\ith  us,  in  France, 
ii'^ain-t  the  Germans  and  Franks:  we  hardly 
read  of  any  man  that  ever  saw  more  dangers,  or 
that  irave  more  frequent  proofs  of  his  personal 
valour. 

His  death  has  something  in  it  parallel  with 
that  of  Kpaminondas,  for  he  was  wounded  with 
an  arrow,  and  tried  to  pull  it  out,  and  had  done 
it,  but  that  being  edued  it  cut  and  disabled 
his  hand.  He  incessantly  called  out  that  they 
should  carry  him  again  in  this  condition  into 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  to  encourage  his  soldiers, 
who  very  bravely  disputed  the  battle  without  i 
him  till  night  parted  the  armies.  He  stood 


and  this  chapter  has  furnished  Voltaire  with  most  of  the 
materials  for  his  eiilou'inm  on  Julian. 

3  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxiv.  8. 

1   Id.  x.  8. 

^  Ammiunns  Marcell.  xxii.  '2;  from  \\hom.  ;ilso,  the  fol 
lowing  illustrations  of  Julian's  character  are  Uktn. 
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obliged  to  his  philosophy  for  the  singular  con 
tempt  he  had  for  his  life  and  all  human  things. 
He  had  a  firm  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

In  matter  of  religion  he  was  wrong  through 
out  ;  he  was  surnamed  the  Apostate,  for  having 
relinquished  ours  ;  though,  methinks,  'tis  more  j 
likely  that  he  had  never  thoroughly  embraced 
it,  but  had  dissembled,  out  of  obedience  to  the  j 
laws,  till  lie  came  to  the  empire.     He  was  in 
his  own  so  superstitious  that  he  was  laughed  at 
for  it  by  those  of  the  same  opinion,  of  his  own 
time,  who  jeeringly  said  that  had  he  got  the 
victory  over  the   Parthians,  he  had  destroyed 
the  breed  of  oxen   in   the  world,  to  supply  his  j 
sacrifices. 

He  was,  moreover,  besotted  with  the  art  of 
divination,  and  gave  authority  to  all  sorts  of  j 
prognostics.  He  said,  amongst  other  things  at 
his  death,  that  he  was  obliged  to  the  gods,  and 
thanked  them  in  that  they  had  not  cut  him  off 
by  surprise,  having  long  before  advertised  him 
of  the  place  and  hour  of  his  death  ;  nor  by  a 
mean  and  unmanly  death,  more  becoming  lazy 
and  delicate  people  ;  nor  by  a  death  that  was 
languishing,  long,  and  painful  ;  and  that  they 
had  thought  him  worthy  to  die  after  that  noble 
manner,  in  the  progress  of  his  victories,  and  in 
the  height  of  his  glory.  He  had  had  a  vision 
like  that  of  Marcus  Brutus,  that  first  threatened 

him  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards  ap- 
H^remarkable      ^^    ^     him     jn    p^     -^ 

before  his  death.  These  words, 
that  some1  make  him  say  when  lie  felt  himself 
wounded,  "  Thou  hast  conquered,  Nazarene  ;" 
or,  as  others,  "  Content  thyself,  Nazarene," 
would  hardly  have  been  omitted,  had  they  been 
believed  by  my  witnesses,  who,  being  present  ' 
in  the  army,  have  set  down  to  the  least  motions 
and  words  of  his  end  ;  and  the  same  with  cer 
tain  other  miracles  that  are  recorded  of  him. 

And,  to  return  to  my  subject,  he  long  nou 
rished,  says  Marcellinus,  paganism  in  his  heart; 
but,  all  his  army  being  Christians,  he  durst  not 
own  it.     But  in  the  end,  seeing  himself  strong 
enough  to  dare  to  discover  himself,  he  caused 
the  temples  of  the  gods  to  be  thrown  open,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  set  on  foot  and   to  encourage 
idolatry.    Which  the  better  to  effect,  having  at  j 
Constantinople  found  the  people  disunited,  and  j 
also  the  prelates  of  the  church  divided  amongst  j 
themselves,  having  convened  them    all  before 
him,  he  gravely  and  earnestly  admonished  them 
to  calm  those  civil  dissensions,  and  that  every 
one  should  freely,  and  without  fear,  follow  his  j 
own  religion  :  which  he  did  the  more  sedulously  j 
solicit  in  hope  that  this  licence  would  augment 
the  schisms  and  faction  of  their  division,  and 
hinder  the  people  from  re-uniting,  and  conse 
quently  fortifying  themselves   against  him  by 
their    unanimous     intelligence    and    concord; 
having   experienced,  by    the   cruelty  of  some 
Christians,  "  that  there  is  no  beast  in  the  world 


1  Thcodoret.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  iii.  20. 


so  much  to  be  feared  by  man,  as  man."    These 
are  very  nearly  his  own  words. 

Wherein  this  is  very  worthy  of  consideration, 
that  the  Emperor  Julian  made  use  of  the  same 
recipe  of  liberty  of  conscience  to  enflame  the 
civil  dissensions,  that  our  kings  do  to  extinguish 
them.  A  man  may  say,  on  one  side,  that  to 
give  the  people  the  reins  to  enter- 
tain  every  man  his  own  opinion,  consc 
is  to  scatter  and  sow  division,  and,  granted,  in 
as  it  were,  to  lend  a  hand  to  aug-  ^ine^to' n£* 
ment  it,  there  being  no  sense  nor  Protestants. 
correction  of  law  to  stop  and  hin 
der  their  career  ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  a  man 
may  also  say  that,  to  give  the  people  the  reins 
to  entertain  every  man  his  own  opinion,  is  to 
mollify  and  appease  them  by  facility  and  tole 
ration,  and  dull  the  point  which  is  whetted  and 
made  sharper  by  rarity,  novelty,  and  difficulty. 
And  I  think  it  is  better  for  the  honour  and  the 
devotion  of  our  kings,  that  not  having  been 
able  to  do  what  they  would,  they  have  made  a 
shew  of  being  willing  to  do  what  they  could. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

THAT    WE    TASTE    NOTHING    1'URE. 

THE  imbecility  of  our  condition   is  such  that 
things    cannot,  in   their  natural  simplicity  and 
purity,  fall  to  our  use;  the  elements  that  we 
enjoy  are  changed,  even  metals  themselves  ;  and 
gold  must  in   some  sort  be  debased   with  the    !! 
alloy  of  some  other  matter  to  fit  it  for  our  ser- 
vice:    neither    has   virtue,   so    simple    as   that    jj 
which  Aristo,  Pyrrlio,  and  also  the  Stoics  have    j 
made,  "  the   principal   end   of    life,"   nor   the    !' 
Cyrenaick  and  Aristippean  pleasure,  been  with-    > 
out  mixture  useful  to  it.     Of  the  pleasure  and    ! 
goods  that  we   enjoy,  there  is  not  one  exempt 
from  some  mixture  of  ill  and  inconvenience  : 

Medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Surgit  amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat,- 

"  Something  that's  bitter  will  arise, 
Even  amidst  our  jollities." 

Our  extremest  pleasure  has  some  air  of  groan 
ing  and  complaining  in  it ;   would  you  not  say    i 
that  it  is  dying  of  pain  ?    Nay,  when  we  forge 
the  image  of  it,   in  its  excellence,  we  stuff  it   | 
with  sickly  and  painful  epithets,  langour,  soft 
ness,  feebleness,  faintness,  inorhidczza  ;  a  great 
testimony  of  their  consanguinity   and  consub- 
stantiality.     The  most   profound  joy  has  more 
of  gravity  than  gaiety  in  it ;  the  most  extreme   ! 
and  most  full  contentment,  more  of  the  tempo-    ] 
rate  than  of  the  wanton  :  Ipxafelicitas,  se  nisi 
temperat,  premit  :3    "  Even  felicity,  unless  it   ' 
moderates  itself,  oppresses."     Ease  chews  and   ! 
grinds  us,   according  to  the  old  Greek  verse,    ; 
which  says,  "  The  gods  sell  us  all   the  goods   j 


2  Lucret.  iv.  1130. 


3  Seneca,  Ejnst. 
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they  give  us;"1  that  is  to  say,  that  they  give  us 
nothing  pure  and  perfect,  and  that  we  do  but 
purchase  them  at  the  price  of  some  evil. 

Labour  and  pleasure,  very  unlike  in   nature, 

associate,  nevertheless,  by  1  know 

8Putnjao?nefaat"     »«t    what    natural    conjunction 

one  end,  as  Socrates  say  a'  that  SOUK;  god  tried 

appears  from  t()  injx    j,,    (')ne    nmss    und    to    COI1- 

i'ound  pain  and  pleasure  ;  but  not 
being  able  to  do  it,  he  bethought  him  at  least 
to  couple  them  by  the  tail.  Metrodorus  said,3 
that  in  sorrow  there  is  some  mixture  of  plea 
sure.  I  know  not  whether  or  no  he  intended 
any  tiling  else  by  that  saying;  but,  tiir  my 
part,  1  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  design,  con 
sent,  and  complacency  in  giving  a  man's  self  up 
to  melancholy  ;  1  say,  besides  ambition,  which 
may  also  have  to  do  in  the  business,  tlu-re  is 
some  shadow  of  delight  and  delicacy  which 
smiles  upon  and  flutters  us,  even  in  tin-  very  lap 
of  melancholy.  Are  there  nut  some  complexions 
that  feed  upon  it  .' 


"  Come,  li  iv,  ln-niL-  hit'.i."-  old   F.urrm.m  \\inf, 
An.l  with  the  bill  n-^t  iiii  tl)     bowl  th;it's  mini1,'' 

and  as  apples  that  ha\e  a  sweet  tartness.  Na 
ture  discovers  this  confusion  to  us:  painters 
hold  that  the  same  motions  and  pleats  of  the 
face  that  serve  for  weeping  serve  f<>r  laughter 
too  :  and  indeed,  before  the  one  or  the  other  be 
finished,  do  but  observe  the  painter's  manner 
of  handling,  and  you  will  be  in  doubt  to  which 
of  the  two  the  design  tends  :  and  th  •  extremity 
of  laughter  at  last  brings  tears  :  \iilhiin  xim- 
anctnnt  iin'iito  nmlinn  r.s7,"  "  No  evil  is  without 
its  compensation." 

When  I  imagine  man  abounding  with  all  the 
pleasures  and   conveniences   that 

Constant  and  !UV  (()  ]„,  desired  (let  US  put  the 
sureenoat  t^b'e  ™*<'  that  all  his  members  were 
borne  by  man.  always  sei/ed  with  a  pleasure 
like  that  ot  generation  in  its  most 
excessive  height),  I  feel  him  melting  under  the 
weight  of  his  delight,  and  see  him  utterly 
unable  to  support  so  pure,  so  continual,  and  so 
universal  a  pleasure.  Indeed  he  is  running 
away  whilst  he  is  there,  and  naturally  makes 
haste  to  escape,  as  from  a  place  where  he 
cannot  stand  firm,  and  where  he  is  afraid  of 
sinking. 


and  one  Attains  in  Seneca  says,'1  that  the  me 
mory  of  our  lest  friend-  i-  a>  grateful  to  us  as 
bitterness  in  \\ine  too  old,  is  to  the  palate. 


i         >]  .'II.I  ,<"        to, 

Epiclianmis  ir/ntd  Xenophon,  Mem.  of  Soerat.  ii.  1,20. 
2  In  Plato's  dialogue,  entitled  P/icedon. 
•'  Seneca,  Epist.  Q(J. 
1   Ovid,  Tri.-it.  iv.  :i    '2~ . 
'  Seneca,  Ep'ul.  (j:i. 


When  I  the  most  strictly  and  religiously 
confess  myself,  I  Hud  that  the  best  virtue  1 
have  lias  in  it  SOUK;  tincture  of  vice  ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  Plato,  in  his  purest  virtue  (I  who 
am  as  sincere  and  perfect  a  lover  of  him  and 
of  virtue  of  that  stamp  as  any  other  whatever), 
if  he  had  listened  and  laid  his  ear  close  to  him 
self,  as  no  doubt  he  did,  he  would  have  heard 
SOUK;  jarring  sound  of  human  mixture  ;  but 
faint  and  remote,  and  only  to  be  perceived  by 
himself.  Man  is  wholly  and  throughout  but 
patched  and  motley.  Kven  the  laws  of  justice 
themselves  cannot  subsist  without 
mixture  of  injustice  :  insomuch  The justcst lawa 

i          in  •'          ,  .  ,          have   some  mix 

that  Plato  says,8  they  undertake  ture  of  injustice, 
to  cut  off  the  hydra's  lu-ad  who 
pretend  to  clear  the  law  of  all  inconvenience. 
(ha  HC  ma  <j  !>  ii  in  ccccnipluin  Jidlict  dliqiitd  c.r 
tiiiijiKi.  nitad  contra  unttllilutt  ntihliitc  nnhln'd, 
rcpcndititr,  says  Tacitus  :''  fc<  K\ery  great  ex 
ample  has  i:i  it  some  mixture  of  injustice,  which 
recompenses  the  wrong  done  to  particular  men 
by  the  public  utility." 

It  is  likewise  true  that,  for  the   usage  of  life 
and  the  service  of  public  commerce,  there  may 
he  some   excess  in  the  purity  and 
perspicacity  of  our   minds:'  that    £rZ™moE 

penetrating     liu'llt     has     in     it    too     proper  for  affairs 

much  of  subtilty  and  curio.-ity  :  ^jj^'j"'  more 
we  must  a  little  stuiiify  and  blunt 
and  abate  them,  to  render  ihcm  more  obedient 
to  example-  and  practice,  and  a  little  veil  and 
obscure  them,  the  b'-tter  to  proportion  them  to 
thi-  dark  and  earthy  life:  and  therefore  com 
mon  and  lc-<  speculative  Minis  are  found  to  be 
more  proper  and  more  successful  in  the  manage 
ment  of  aifairs;  and  the  elevated  and  exquisite 
opinions  of  philosophy  more  unfit  for  business. 
This  sharp  vivacity  of  soul,  and  the  supple 
and  restless  volubility  attending  it,  disturb  our 
negociations.  N\  e  are  to  manage  human  enter- 
pri/es  more  superficially  and  roughly,  and  leave 
a  great  part  to  fortune  :  it  is  not  neo-s-ary  to 
examine  affairs  with  so  much  subtilty  and 
depth  ;  a  man  loses  himself  in  the  consideration 
of  so  many  contrary  lustres,  and  so  many  vari 
ous  forms:  Volutantibus  res  inh-r  .sr  pvynantcx, 
(>l>tor]>iicr<uit (i)it>//i.lj  "  Whilst  tlicy  con 
sidered  of  things  so  different  in  themselves,  they 
were  astonished,  and  knew  not  what  to  do." 

Tis  \\hat  the  ancients  say  of  Simouides;  that 
by  reason  his  imagination  suggested  to  him, 
upon  the  question  King  Iliero  had  put  to  him" 
(to  answer  which  he  had  many  days  to  medi 
tate  in),  several  sharp  and  subtle  considerations, 
whilst  he  doubted  which  was  the  most  likely, 
he  totally  despaired  of  the  truth. 

Who  dives  into,  and  in  his  inquisition  com 
prehends  all  circumstances  and  consequences, 


1    Catull.  xxvii.  1. 

"  Seneca,  Epist.  69- 

s  Republic,  iv.  5.     Montaiene  has  slightly  altered  the  idea 
of  Plato. 

'•*  Annuls,  xiv.  44. 
10  Livy,  xxxii.  20. 
1 '  What  God  u-as  ? 
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hinders  his  election  :  a  middling  engine  is 
equally  sufficient  for  executions  of  less  or 
greater  weight  and  moment.  The  best  mana 
gers  are  those  who  can  worst  give  account  why 
they  are  so  ;  and  the  greatest  talkers  for  the 
most  part  do  nothing  to  the  purpose.  I  know 
one  of  this  sort  of  men,  and  a  most  excellent 
director  in  all  sorts  of  good  management,  who 
has  miserably  let  an  hundred  thousand  livres 
yearly  revenue  slip  through  his  hands.  I  know 
another,  who  speaks  and  gives  better  advice 
than  any  of  his  council ;  and  there  is  not  in  the 
world  a  fairer  show  of  a  soul  and  of  greater 
understanding  than  he  has;  nevertheless,  when 
he  comes  to  the  test,  his  servants  find  him  quite 
another  thing ;  and  this  without  putting  mis 
chances  down  to  the  account. 


CHAPTER     XXI. 

AGAINST    IDLENESS. 

THE  Emperor  Vespasian,  being  sick  with  the 
disease  whereof  he  died,  did  not  for  all  that 
neglect  to  inquire  after  the  state  of  the  empire  ; 
and  even  in  bed  continually  dispatched  very 
many  aiiairs  of  great  consequence  ;  for  which, 

being  reproved  by  his  physician, 
I7i7?ugnt  as  a  t^nf  Prejudicial  to  his 
to  die.  health,  "  An  emperor,  said  he, 

"  should  die  standing."1  A  fine 
saying,  in  my  opinion,  and  worthy  of  a  great 
prince.  The  Emperor  Adrian  since  made  use 
of  words  to  the  same  purpose  ;'J  and  kings 
should  be  often  put  in  mind  of  it,  to  make  them 
know  that  the  great  office  conferred  upon  them, 
of  the  command  of  so  many  men,  is  not  an 
employment  of  ease  ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
can  so  justly  disgust  a  subject,  and  make  him 
unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  labour  and  dan 
ger  for  the  service  of  his  prince,  as  to  see 
him  in  the  mean  time  devoted  to  his  ease  and 
unmanly  delights  ;  or  to  be  solicitous  of  his 
preservation,  who  so  much  neglects  that  of  his 


Whoever  will  take    upon    him   to  maintain 

He  ought  to          tbat    'tis    Vette1'    f°r    a    l)rhlCe    t0 
command  carry  on  his  wars  by  others  than 

his  armies  in  ju  njs  own  person,  fortune  will 
furnish  him  with  examples  enough 
of  those  whose  lieutenants  have  brought  great 
enterprizes  to  a  happy  issue,  and  of  those  also 
whose  presence  had  done  more  hurt  than  good. 
But  no  virtuous  and  valiant  prince  can  with 
patience  endure  such  dishonourable  advice. 
Under  colour  of  saving  his  head,  like  the  statue 
of  a  saint,  for  the  happiness  of  his  kingdom, 
they  degrade  him  from,  and  declare  him  inca 
pable  of,  his  office,  which  is  military  through 
out.  I  know  one:i  who  would  much  rather  be 
beaten,  than  to  sleep  whilst  another  fights  for 


Suetonius,  in  vita. 
Sparcian,  Vcrus,  c.  6. 
Piobably  Henry  IV. 


him  ;  and  who  never  without  jealousy  heard  of 
any  brave  thing  done,  even  by  The  activity 
his  own  officers  in  his  absence.  and  sobriety 
And  Selim  I.  said,  with  very  good  requisite  in 
reason,  in  my  opinion,  "  That  pnn 
victories  obtained  without  the  master  were 
never  complete  ;"  much  more  would  he  have 
said  that  that  master  ought  to  blush  for  shame 
to  pretend  to  any  share  in  the  honour,  having 
contributed  nothing  to  the  work  but  his  voice 
and  thought  ;  nor  even  so  much  as  those,  con 
sidering  that,  in  such  works  as  that,  the  direc 
tion  and  command  that  deserve  honour  are  only 
such  as  are  given  upon  the  place,  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  business.  No  pilot  performs  his 
office  by  standing  still.  The  princes  of  the 
Ottoman  family,  the  first  in  the  world  in 
military  fortune,  have  warmly  embraced  this 
opinion  ;  and  Bajazet  the  Second,  with  his  son, 
that  swerved  from  it,  spending  their  time  in  sci 
ences  and  other  in-door  employments,  gave  great 
blows  to  their  empire:  and  Amurath  the  Third, 
now  reigning,  following  their  example,  begins 
to  find  the  same.  Was  it  not  Edward  the 
Third,  king  of  England,  who  said  this  of  our 
Charles  the  Fifth  ?  "  There  never  was  king 
who  so  seldom  put  on  his  armour,  and  yet  never 
king  who  cut  me  out  so  much  work."  He  had 
reason  to  think  it  strange,  as  an  effect  of  chance 
more  than  of  reason.  And  let  those  seek  out 
some  other  to  join  with  them  than  me,  who  will 
reckon  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal 
amongst  warlike  and  magnanimous  conquerors, 
because,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  hundred 
leagues  from  their  lazy  abode,  by  the  conduct 
of  their  captains,  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  both  Indies;  of  which  it  remains  to  be  seen 
if  they  have  but  the  courage  to  go  and  in 
person  to  enjoy  them. 

The  Emperor  Julian  said  yet  further,4  "That 
a  philosopher  and  a  brave  man  ought  not  so 
much  as  to  breathe;"  that  is  to  say,  not  to  allow 
any  more  to  bodily  necessities  than  what  we 
cannot  refuse,  keeping  the  soul  and  body  still 
intent  and  busy  about  honourable,  great,  and 
virtuous  things.  He  was  ashamed  if  any  one 
in  public  saw  him  spit  or  sweat  (which  is  said 
also  of  the  Lacedaemonian  young  men,  and  by 
Xenopbon5  of  the  Persians),  forasmuch  as  he 
conceived  that  exercise,  continual  labour,  and 
sobriety,  ought  to  have  dried  up  all  those  super 
fluities.  What  Seneca  says  will  not  be  inapt  for 
this  place,  that  the  ancient  Romans  kept  their'' 
youth  always  standing.  They  taught  them 
nothing,  says  he,  that  they  were  to  learn 
sitting. 

'Tis  a  generous  desire  to  wish  to  die  usefully 
and  like  a  man,  but  the  effect  lies 
not  so  much  in  our  resolution  as 
in  good  fortune.  A  thousand  have 
proposed  to  themselves  in  battle,  e 

either  to   overcome  or  die,  who     our  power. 


makingTuseful 

exit  is  laudable, 


4  Zonaras,  Life  of  Julian,  towards  the  end. 

5  Cyropoedia,  i.  2.  16. 

6  Seneca,  Epist.  88. 
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have  failed  both  in  the  one  and  the  other ; 
wounds  and  imprisonment  crossing  their  de 
sign,  and  compelling  them  to  live  against  their 
will.  There  are  diseases  that  overthrow  even 
our  desires  and  our  knowledge.  Fortune  was 
not  bound  to  second  the  vanity  of  the  Koman 
legions,  who  bound  themselves  by  oath  either  to 
overcome  or  die  :  Victor,  J/./.vr  /•'.//>/,  /r/v  /•/(//• 
ex  acic  :  s>  full.o,  Jove.ru.  fiat  ran,  (jlradivuinque 
Martem,  aliosque  iratos  inroco  Deos.1  "  I 
will  return,  Marcus  Fabius,  a  conqueror  from 
the  army.  It  I  fail,  1  invoke  the  indignation 
of  Father  Jove,  Mars,  and  the  other  often ded 
gods,  upon  me."  The  Portuguese  say  that, 
in  a  certain  place  of  their  conquest  of 
the  Indies,  they  met  with  soldiers  who  had 
condemned  themselves  with  horrible  execrations 
to  enter  into  no  composition,  but  either  to  cause 
themselves  to  be  slain,  or  to  remain  victorious  ; 
iiml  had  their  heads  and  beards  shaved  in  token 
of  this  vow.  'Tis  to  much  purpose  to  ha/.ard 
ourselves  and  to  be  obstinate;  it  seems  as  if 
blows  avoided  those  that  present  themselves  too 
briskly  to  danger,  und  do  not  willinu'lv  tall 
upon  those  \\lio  too  willingly  seek  them,  but 
defeat  them  of  their  design.  Such  there 
have  been  who,  after  having  tried  all  ways, 
not  having  been  able,  \\ith  all  their  endeavour, 
to  obtain  the  favour  of  d\  ing  by  the  hand  of  the 
nirmv,  have  been  constrained,  to  make  u'ood 
ihrir  resolution  of  bringing  home  the  honour  of 
\ietory,  or  of  losing  their  Jives,  to  kill  them 
selves"  even  in  the  heat  of  baltle.  Of  \\hich 
tin-re  are  other  examples;  but,  this  is  one:  — 
I'hilistus,  general  of  the  naval  army  of  Dion\- 
"•ins  the  Younger  against  those!  of  Svracuse, 
nave  them  battle,  which  was  sharply  disputed, 
iheir  forces  being  equal  :  in  which  engagement 
he  had  the  better  at  first,  through  his  o\\  n  va 
lour  ;  but,  the  Syracusans  drawing  about  his 
galley  to  environ  him,  after  luuing  done  great 
tinngs  in  his  own  person  to  disengage  himself, 
hoping  tor  no  relief,  with  his  own  hand  he  took 
a\\ay  that  li!e  he  had  so  liberally  and  in  vain 
exposed  to  the  tury  of  the  enemy. - 

Muley  Moluch,  king  of  Fex.  who  had  just 
won,  against  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  that 
kittle  so  famous  tor  the  death  of  three  kings, 
and  by  the  transmission  of  that  great  kingdom 
to  the  crown  of  (  astile,  \\as  extreuielv  sick 
when  the  Portuguese  entered  in  an  hostile 
manner  into  his  dominions;  and  from  that  day 
forward  grew  A\  orse  and  worse,  still  dra\\int; 
nearer  to  and  foreseeing  his  end.  Yet  never 
did  man  employ  himself  more  vigorously  and 
bravely  than  he  did  upon  this  occasion.  He 
found  himself  too  weak  to  undergo  the  pomp 
ami  ceremony  of  entering  into  his  camp,  which 
after  their  manner  is  very  magnificent,  and  full 
of  action;  and  therefore  resigned  that  honour 
to  his  brother  ;  but  that  was  also  all  of  the  office 
of  a  general  that  he  resigned  ;  all  the  rest  use 
ful  and  necessary  he  most  exactly  and  lubo- 

1    Livy,  iu  45. 

-   1'luturch,  Life  of  Dion,  c.  8. 

3  DcThuu,  book  Uv.  observes    that  it  was  said  Charles  dc 


riously  performed  in  his  own  person  ;  his  body 
lying  upon  a  conch,  but  his  judgment  and 
courage  upright  and  firm  to  his  last  gasp,  and 

i  in  some  sort  beyond  it.  He  might  have  worn 
out  his  enemy,  indiscreetly  advanced  into  his 

I  dominions,  without  striking  a  blow  ;  and  it  was 
a  very  unhappy  occurrence  that,  for  want  of  a 
little  life,  or  somebody  to  substitute  in  the  con 
duct  of  this  war,  and  in  the  affairs  of  a  troubled 
state,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  doubtful  and 
bloody  victory,  having  another,  by  a  better  and 
surer  way,  already  in  his  hands  ;  notwithstand 
ing,  he  wonderfully  managed  the  continuance 
of  his  sickness  in  consuming  the  enemy,  and  in 
drawing  them  a  long  way  from  the  naval  army 
and  the  maritime  places  they  had  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  even  till  the  last  day  of  ids  life, 
which  he  designedly  reserved  for  this  great 

j  contest.  lie  ordered  his  battle  in  a  circular 
form,  environing  the  Portuguese  army  on 
every  side,  which  circle  coming  to  close  in 

j  the  wings,  and  to  draw  up  close  together,  did 
not  only  hinder  them  in  the  conflict  (which  was 
very  sharp,  through  the  valour  of  the  young 
invading  king),  considering  they  were  every 
way  to  make  a  front ;  but  prevented  their  flight 
after  the  defeat,  so  that  finding  all  passages 
possessed  and  shut  up  by  the  enemy,  they  \sere 
constrained  to  close  up  together  again  :  C<HI- 
cciTd/if/irtjHt'  iton  tuliim  cccdc,  sed  etium  fiiya, 
and  there  they  were  slain  in  heaps  upon  one 
another,  leaving  to  the  conqueror  a,  very  bloody 
and  entire  victory.  Dying,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  carried  and  hurried  from  place  to  place 
where  most  need  was  ;  and  passing  through  the 
tiles  encouraged  the  captains  and  soldiers  one 
after  another  ;  but,  a  corner  of  his  battle  being 
broken,  he  was  not  to  be  held  from  mounting 

I  on  horseback  sword  in  hand  ;  he  did  his  utmost 
to  break  from  those  about  him,  and  to  rush  into 

!  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  they  all  the  \\hile 
\\itliholding  him,  some  by  the  bridle,  some  by 
his  robe,  and  others  by  his  stirrups.  This,  last 
effort  totally  overwhelmed  the  little  life  he  had 
left;  they  again  lay  him  upon  his  bed.  (.'oming 
to  himself  again,  and  starting  out  of  his  s\\oon. 
all  other  faculties  failing,  to  give  his  people  | 
notice  that  they  were  to  conceal  his  death 
(the  most  necessary  command  he  had  then 
to  give,  that  his  soldiers  might  not  be  dis-  , 
couraged  with  the  news),  he  expired  with 
his  ringer  upon  his  mouth,  the  ordinary  sign 

•  of  keeping  silence. ;i  Whoever  Jived  so  long 
and  so  far  in  death?  Whoever  died  more  like 
a  man  ? 

The  extreme  degree  of  courageously  treating 
death,  and  the  most  natural,  is  to  look  upon  it 
not  only  without  astonishment,  but  without 
care,  continuing  the  wonted  course  of  life  even 
into  it,  as  Cato  did,  who  entertained  himself  in 
study,  and  went  to  sleep,  having  a  violent 
and  bloody  one  in  his  head  and  heart,  and  the 

weapon  in  his  baud. 

I       _J . 

j   Bourbon  gave  the  same  signal,  when   he  was  expiring  at  the     • 

!  foot  of  the   \\alls  of   Home,  which  his   troops  took  by  storm     > 

just  after  his  death. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 


OF    RIDING    POST. 

I  HAVE  been  none  of  the  least  able  in  this 
exercise,  which  is  proper  for  men  of  my  pitch, 
short  and  well  knit;  but  I  give  it  over;  it 
shakes  us  too  much  to  continue  it  long.  I  was 
just  now  reading1  that  King  Cyrus,  the  better 
to  have  news  brought  him  from 
Post-horses  au  parts  of  the  empire,  which  was 
Cyrus8.01  UP  ''  of  a  vast  extent,  caused  it  to  be 
tried  how  far  a  horse  could  go  in 
a  day  without  baiting  ;  and  at  that  distance 
appointed  stages  and  men,  whose  business  it 
was  to  have  horses  always  in  readiness  to 
mount  those  who  were  despatched  to  them.  And 
some  say  that  this  swift  way  of  posting  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  flight  of  cranes. 

Cnesar  says  that  Lucius  Vibullius  Rufus,  being 
in  great  haste  to  carry  intelligence  to  Pompey, 
rid  day  and  night,  still  taking  fresh  horses  _for 
the  greater  diligence  and  speed  ;2  (and  he  him 
self,  as  Suetonius  reports,8  travelled  a  hundred 
miles  a  day  in  a  hired  coach  ;)  but  he  was  a 
furious  coiirier  ;  for  where  the  rivers  stopped 
his  way  he  always  passed  them  by  swimming, 
without  turning  out  of  his  road  to  look  for 
either  bridge  or  ford.  Tiberius  Nero,  going  to 
see  his  brother  Drusus,  who  was  sick  in  Ger 
many,  travelled  two  hundred  miles  in  four  and 
twenty  hours,  having  three  coaches.4  In  the 
wars  the  Romans  had  against  King  Antiochus, 
T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  says  Livy,  Per  dis- 
posltos  equos  prope  incredib'di  celeritatc  ab 
Amphissa  tcrtio  die  l>ellam  pervenit  :5  "  upon 
horses  purposely  laid  on,  he,  by  an  almost  in 
credible  speed,  rid  in  three  days  from  Amphissa 
to  Pella  :"  and  it  appears,  from  this  place, 
that  they  were  established  posts,  and  not  pur 
posely  laid  on  upon  this  occasion. 

Cecina's  invention  to  send  back  news  to  his 
family  was  much  more  quick  ;  for  he  took 
swallows  along  with  him  from  home,  and  turned 
them  out  towards  their  nests  when  he  would 
send  back  any  news,  setting  a  mark  of  some 
colour  upon  them,  to  signify  his  meaning, 
according  to  what  he  and  his  people  had  before 
agreed  upon.6 

At  the  theatre  at  Rome  masters  of  families 

carried  pigeons  in  their  bosoms, 

Pigeons  taught     to  which  they  tied  letters,  when 

to  carry  letters.     ti,ey  had   a   mind    to   send   any 

orders  to  their  people  at  home  ; 

and  the  pigeons  were  trained  up  to  bring  back 

answer.     13.  Brutus  made  use  of  the  same  bird 

when  besieged  in  Mutina,7  and  others  elsewhere 

have  done  the  same. 

In  Peru  they  rid  post  upon  men's  shoulders, 


1  In  the  Cyropa'.dia  of  Xenophon,  viii.  6.  9. 

2  De  Hullo  Civili,  iii.  11. 

3  Life  of  Ceesar,  c.  57. 

4  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  vit.  20. 


who  took  them  upon  their  shoulders  in  a  cer 
tain  kind  of  litter  made  for  that  purpose,  and 
ran  with  such  agility  that  at  their  full  speed 
the  first  couriers  throw  their  load  to  the  second, 
without  making  any  stop,  and  so  on. 

I  understand  that  the  Wallachians,  the 
Grand  Seignior's  couriers,  perform  wonderful 
dispatch,  by  reason  they  have  liberty  to  dis 
mount  the  first  they  meet  on  the  road,  giving 
him  their  own  tired  horse  ;  and  to  preserve 
themselves  from  being  weary  they  gird  them 
selves  tight  about  the  middle  with  a  broad 
girdle,  as  many  others  do  ;  but  I  could  never 
find  any  benefit  by  it. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

OF    ILL  MEANS   EMPLOYED    TO   A  GOOD    END. 

THERE  is  a  wonderful  relation  and  correspond 
ence  in  this  universal  government  of  the  works 
of  nature,  which  very  well  makes  it  appear 
that  it  is  neither  accidental  nor  carried  on  by 
divers  masters.  The  diseases  and 
conditions  of  our  bodies  are  in  Political  states 
like  manner  manifest  in  states  sul)Jcct  to.  4l'e 

,  .  ,       same  accident 

and  governments  :  kingdoms  and  as  the  human 
republics  are  founded,  flourish,  body, 
and  decay  with  age,  as  we  do. 
We  are  subject  to  a  repletion  of  humours,  use 
less  or  dangerous ;  either  of  those  that  are 
good  (for  even  those  physicians  are  afraid  of; 
and  as  we  have  nothing  in  us  that  is  per 
manent,  they  say  that  a  too  brisk  and  vigorous 
perfection  of  health  must  be  abated  by  art, 
lest,  as  our  nature  cannot  rest  in  any  certain 
condition,  and  not  having  whither  to  rise  to 
mend  itself,  it  makes  too  sudden  and  too  dis 
orderly  a  retreat ;  and  therefore  they  prescribe 
wrestlers  to  purge  and  bleed,  to  reduce  that 
superabundant  health)  ;  or  else  of  those  that 
are  evil,  which  is  the  ordinary  cause  of 
sickness.  States  are  very  often  sick  of  the  like 
repletion,  and  different  sorts  of  purgations  have 
been  wront  to  be  used.  Sometimes  a  great 
number  of  families  are  turned  out  to  clear  the 
country,  who  seek  out  new  abodes  elsewhere, 
and  encroach  upon  others ;  after  this  manner 
our  ancient  Franks  came  from  the  remotest 
part  of  Germany  to  seize  upon  Gaul,  and  to 
drive  thence  the  first  inhabitants  ;  so  was  that 
infinite  deluge  of  men  made  up  that  came  into 
Italy  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus  and  others; 
so  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  also  the  people 
who  now  possess  Greece,  left  their  native 
country  to  go  settle  in  other  places  where  they 
might  have  more  room  ;  and  there  is  scarce 
two  or  three  little  corners  of  the  world  that 
have  not  felt  the  effects  of  such  removals.  The 


Livy,  x\xv!i.  ~. 

Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  x.  24. 

Id.  ib.  77. 
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Romans  by  this  means  erected  their  colonies  ; 
for  perceiving  their  city  to  grow  immeasurably 
populous,  they  eased  it  of  the  most  unnecessary 
people,  and  sent  them  to  inhabit  and  cultivate 
die  lands  they  had  conquered  ;  sometimes  also 
they  purposely  maintained  wars  with  some  of 
their  enemies,  not  only  to  keep  their  men  in 
action,  for  tear  lest  idleness,  tin-  mother  of  cor 
ruption,  should  bring  upon  them  some  worse 
inconvenience, 

Kt  patimur  loncu'  pacis  mala;  s;r-vior  armi.s 
Luxuna  incuiiibit  ;' 

"  We  sutler  ills  from  a  lone  peace  hy  far 

Greater  and  more  pernicious  e'en  than  jyar  ;" 

but  also  to  serve  for  a  blood-letting  to  their 
republic,  a  little  to  evaporate,  the  too  vehement 
heat  of  their  youth,  and  to  prune  and  clean-e 
the  branches  from  the  stock  too  luxuriant  in 
wood  ;  and  to  this  end  it  was  that  they  formerly 
maintained  so  long  a  war  with  Carthage. 

In  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  Edward  the  Third, 
KiiiLT  of  England,  would  not,  in  the  general 
peace  he  then  made  with  our  king,  comprehend 
the  controversy  about  the  duchy  of  Brittany, 
that  he  miirht  have  a  place  wherein  to  discharge 
himself  of  his  soldiers,  and  that  the  va>t  number 
of  Eii!_rli>h  he  had  brought  over  to  serve  him 
in  that  expedition  might  not  return  back  and 
inundate  England."  And  thU  also  was  one 
reason  why  our  Kinu1  I'hilip  consented  to  send 
his  son  John  on  that  foreign  expedition,  that  he 
mi^ht  take  along  with  him  a  great  number  of 
hot  YOUIIL:  men  that  were  then  in  hi>  pay. 

There  are  many  in  our  times  who  talk  at 
this  rate,  wishing  that  this  hot  emotion,  that 

is    now   amongst    11-,  mi-ht    dis- 
i  i  ,•  .     ,  , 

charge  itselt  on  some  neighbour 
ing  war,  for  fear  lest  the  peccant 
humours  that  now  rei^n  in  this  politic  body  of 
ours,  unless  diti'used  further,  should  keep  the 
fever  >till  in  force,  and  at  la-t  cause  our  total 
ruin  ;  and,  in  truth,  a  foreign  is  much  more 
supportable  than  a  civil  war.  But  1  do  not 
believe  that  (lod  would  favour  so  nnju-t  a 
design  as  to  oil'end  and  quarrel  with  others  for 
our  convenience  : 

Nil  mihi  tain  valde  plareat,  llhamnusia  virtro, 
Quud  temere  invitis  >u-|)ieiat'jr  liens.1 

"  In  unjust  war,  against  another's  riirht, 
For  sake  of  plunder,  may  I  ne'er  delight." 

And  yet  the  weakness  of  our  condition  often 
pushes  us  upon  the  necessity  of  making  use  of 
ill  means  to  a  good  end.  Lycurgus,  the  most 
virtuous  and  perfect  legislator  that  ever  was, 
invented  this  unjust  practice  of 
Mm  taught  to  making  the  Helots,  who  were 

use  had  means       ,j     •  i      i         «• 

for  obtaining  a     tlieir  .  slaves,  drunk  by  force,  by 

good  end.  so  doing  to  teach  his  people  tem 

perance;    to    the    end    that    the 


Tlic  utility 

foreign  war. 


Spartans,  seeing  them  so  overwhelmed  and 
buried  in  wine,  might  abhor  the  excess  of  this 
vice.4  And  yet  they  were  more  to  blame  who 
of  old  gave  leave  that  criminals,  to  what  sort  of 
death  soever  condemned,  should  be  cut  up  alive 
by  the  physicians,  that  they  might  make  a  true 
discovery  of  our  inward  parts,  and  build  their 
art  upon  greater  certainty  :3  for  if  we  must  run 
into  excesses,  -'tis  more  excusable  to  do  it  for 
the  health  of  the  soul  than  for  that  of  the  body  ; 
as  the  Romans  trained  np  the  people  to  valour, 
and  the  contempt  of  dangers  and  death,  by 
those  furious  spectacles  of  gladiators  and  fencers, 
who  being  to  fight  it  out  till  the  last,  cut, 
mangled,  and  killed  one  another  in  their 
presence: 

Quid  vcsani  aliud  sihi  vult  ars  impia  ludi. 

Quid  mortus  juvenum,  quid  sanguine  pasta  voluptas/.' 

"  Of  such  inhuman  sports  v.  hat  further  use. 

What  pleasure  can  the  blood  of  men  produce  '.'" 

And  this  cn-tom  continued  till  the  Emperor 
Theodosius's  time  : 

Arripe  dilatam  tua,  dux.  in  tr.mpora  famam, 
(Juodque  patris  Miperest.  success.. ir  laudis  habeto  . 
Nullus  in  urbe  cadat,  cujus  Mt  pn-na  voluptas  .  ,  , 
,1am  soils  eontenta  feris.  infamis  arena 
N'ulla  crucntatis  homicidi.v  iud.it  in  armis.'1 

••    Prince,  take  the  honours  destin'd  tor  thy  reigu     • 
Inherit  of  thy  father  those  n-main 
Henceforth  let  none  at   Home  for  spurt  !  • 

Let  none  but  beasts  blood-stain  the  theatre. 
And  no  more  homicides  be  acted  then:." 

It  v,  as  in  truth  a  wonderful  example,  and  of 
u'ivat  advantage  for  the  training  up  the  people, 
to  see  every  day  before  their  eves  a  hundred, 
two  hundred,  nay,  a  thousand  couples  of  men 
armed  against  one  another,  cut  one  another  to 
pieces  with  so  great  constancy  of  courage  that 
they  were  never  heard  to  utter  s,o  much  as  one 
pliable  of  weakness  or  commiseration  ;  never 
seen  to  turn  back,  nor  so  much  as  to  make  one 
couardly  step  to  evade  a  blow,  but  rather  ex 
pose  their  necks  to  the  ad\ersary's  sword,  and 
present  themselves  to  receive  the  stroke:  and 
many  of  them,  when  wounded  to  death,  have 
sent  to  a-k  the  spectators  if  they  were  satisfied 
with  their  behaviour,  before  they  lay  do\\n  to 
die  upon  the  place.  It  was  not  enough  for 
them  to  fiu'lit  and  die  bravely,  but  cheerfully 
too  ;  insomuch  that  they  Mere  hissed  and  cursed 
if  they  made  any  dispute  about  receiving  their 
death  ;  the  very  girls  themselves  set  them  on  : 

Consurgit  ad  ictus, 

Et,  quoties  victor  ferrum  jumilo  inserit.  ilia 
Delieias  ait  esse  suas,  pectusque  jacenfis 
Virgo  modestajubet  converso  pollice  riinipi." 

"  The  modest  virgin  is  delighted  so 
With  the  fell  sport  that  she  Applauds  the  blow; 
And  when  the  victor  bathes  his  bloody  brand 
In's  fellow's  throat,  and  lays  him  on  the  sand, 
Then  she's  most  pleas'd,  and  shews,  by  signs,  she'd  fain 
Have  him  rip  up  the  bosom  of  the  slain." 


1  Juvenal,  vi.  291. 

•  Froissart,  tome  i. 

3  Catullus,  Ixviii.  /". 

1  I'iutarch,  in  vita. 


Cornel.  Celsi,  Medecinn,  Prarf. 
Prudent.  Adv.  Syinmnc.  ii.  643. 
Id.  ib.  61 ;. 
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The  first  Romans  only  condemned  criminals  to 
this  example  ;  but  afterwards  they  employed 
innocent  slaves  in  the  work,  and  even  freemen 
too,  who  sold  themselves  for  this  purpose ;  nay, 
senators  and  knights  of  Rome  ;  and  also  women : 

Nunc  caput  in  mortem  vendunt,  et  funus  arenae, 
Atque  hostem  sibi  quisque  parat,  cum  bella  quiescunt  ;i 

"  They  sell  themselves  to  death,  and,  since  the  wars 
Are  ceas'd,  each  for  himself  a  foe  prepares  ;" 

Hos  inter  fremitus  novosque  lusus  .... 
Stat  se.xus  rudis  insciusque  ferri, 
Et  pugnas  capit  improbus  viriles  :'- 

"  Amidst  these  tumults  and  alarms 
The  tender  sex,  unskilled  in  arms, 
Immodestly  will  try  their  might, 
And  now  engage  in  manly  right :" 

which  I  should  think  very  strange  and  incre 
dible  if  we  were  not  accustomed  every  dav 
to  see,  in  our  own  wars,  many  thousands  of 
men  of  other  nations,  for  money  to  stake  their 
blood  and  their  lives  in  quarrels  wherein  they 
have  no  manner  of  concern. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

OF    THE    ROMAN    GRANDEUR. 

I  WILL  only  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  infinite 
argument  to  shew  the  simplicity  of  those  who 
compare  the  pitiful  grandeurs  of  these  times  to 
that  of  Rome.  In  the  seventh  book  of  Cicero's 
Familiar  Epistles  (and  let  the  grammarians  put 
out  that  surname  of  familiar  if  they  please,  for 
in  truth  it  is  not  very  proper ;  and  they  who, 
instead  of  familiar,  have  substituted  ad  f ami- 
Hares,  may  gather  something  to  justify  them 
for  so  doing  out  of  what  Suetonius  says  in  the 
Life  of  Caesar,  that  there  was  a  volume  of  letters 
of  his  ad  familiares),  there  is  one  directed  to 
Caesar,  being  then  in  Gaul,  wherein  Cicero 
repeats  these  words,  which  were  in  the  end 
of  another  letter  that  Ctesar  had  written  to  him  : 
"  As  to  what  concerns  Marcus  Furius,  whom 
you  have  recommended  to  me,  I  will  make  him 
king  of  Gaul ;  and  if  you  would  advance  any 
other  friend  of  yours,  send  him  to  me."3  It 
was  no  new  thing  for  a  simple  citizen  of  Rome, 
as  Ccesar  then  was,  to  dispose  of  kingdoms  ;  for 
he  took  away  that  of  King  Deiotarus  from  him, 
to  give  it  to  a  gentleman  of  the  city  of  Per- 
gamus  called  Mithridates ; '  and  those  who  wrote 
his  life  record  several  kingdoms  by  him  sold  ; 
and  Suetonius  says5  that  he  had  at  once  from 
King  Ptolemy  three  millions  six  hundred  thou 
sand  crowns,  which  was  very  near  selling  him 
his  kingdom. 


1  Manilius,  Ash-on,  iv.  225. 

2  Statius,  Sylv.  i.  6,  51. 

3  Cicero,   Kpist.  Farn.  vii.  5.     The  most  received  text  has 
the  name  M.  Orfium.      Some   commentators  have  regarded 
Ctesar's  offer  as  a  mere  jest ;  but  Montaigne,  who  takes  it  as 
a  serious  offer,  may  very  well  be  in  the  right,  for  Caesar's 
proposal    may   merely   have    extended  to    making  Cicero's 
friend  one  of  the  petty  reguli,  whom  the  Romans  appointed 
over  districts  in  the  various  parts  of  their  conquests. 


Tot  Galatae,  tot  Pontus  eat,  tot  Lydia  nummis.6 

"  So  much  for  Pontus,  so  much  for  Lydia,  so  much  for 
Galatea." 

Mark  Antony  said"  that  the  grandeur  of  the 
people  of  Rome  was  not  so  much  seen  in  what 
they  took  as  what  they  gave  ;  and,  indeed, 
some  ages  before  Antony,  they  had  dethroned 
one  amongst  the  rest,  with  so  wonderful  autho 
rity,  that  in  all  the  Roman  History  I  have  not 
observed  anything  that  more  denotes  the  height 
of  their  power.  Antiochus  possessed  all  Egypt, 
and  was  about  conquering  Cyprus,  and  other 
appendages  of  that  empire.  Being  upon  the 
progress  of  his  victories,  C.  Popilius  came  to 
him  from  the  Senate,  and  at  their 
first  meeting  refused  to  take  him  I^*dk0nfghis 
by  the  hand  till  he  had  first  read  conquests  by  a 
the  letters  he  brought  him.  The  letter  from  ihc 
king  having  read  them,  told  him 
he  would  consider  of  them  ;  but  Popilius  made 
a  circumference  about  him  with  the  wand  he 
had  in  his  hand,  saying,  "  Return  me  an 
answer,  that  I  may  carry  back  to  the  Senate, 
before  thou  stirrest  out  of  this  circle."  Antio 
chus,  astonished  at  the  roughness  of  so  positive 
a  command,  after  a  little  pause  replied,  "  I  will 
obey  the  Senate's  command  ;"s  and  then  it  was 
that  Popilius  saluted  him  as  a  friend  to  the 
people  of  Rome.  After  having  renounced  so 
great  a  monarchy,  and  such  a  torrent  of  suc 
cessful  fortune,  upon  three  scratches  of  the  pen  ; 
in  earnest  he  had  reason,  as  lie  afterwards  did, 
to  send  the  Senate  word,  by  his  ambassadors, 
that  he  had  received  their  order  with  the  same 
respect  as  if  it  had  been  sent  by  the  immortal 
gods.9 

All  the  kingdoms  that  Augustus  gained  by 
the  right  of  war  he  either  restored 
to  those  who  had  lost  them,  or  S^^tSSd 
presented  them  to  strangers.  And  their  conquered 
Tacitus,  in  reference"  to  this,  IJjgfjJJJJ! 
speaking  of  Cogidunus,  king  of 
England,  gives  us,  by  a  touch,  a  marvellous 
idea  of  that  infinite  power :  "  The  Romans," 
says  he,  "  were  from  all  antiquity  accustomed 
to  leave  the  kings  they  had  subdued  in  posses 
sion  of  their  kingdoms  under  their  authority, 
that  they  might  have  even  kings  to  be  their 
slaves  :"  Ut  habercnt  instruinenta  servitutis 
ct  rcgcs.w  'Tis  likely  that  Solyman,  whom  we 
have  seen  make  a  gift  of  Hungary  and  other 
principalities,  had  therein  more  respect  to  this 
consideration  than  to  that  he  was  wont  to 
allege,  viz.,  that  he  was  glutted  and  overcharged 
with  so  many  monarchies,  and  so  much  domi 
nion,  as  his  own  valour  and  that  of  his  ancestors 
had  acquired. 


4  Cicero,  dc  Dirinat.  ii.  37. 

5  Life  of  Ccesar,  c.  54. 

6  Claud,  in  Eutrop.  i.  203. 
?  Plutarch,    in  vita. 

8  Livy,  xlv.  12. 

9  Id.  ib. 

3  Tacitus,  Ayricol  i,  c.  14. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

NOT    TO    COUNTERFEIT    BEING    SICK. 

THERE  is  an  epigram  in  Martial  of  very  good 

sense,  tor  lie  has  of  all  sorts,  where  he  pleasantly 

tells  the  story  of  Cselius,  who,  to 

ft-r^hoTamc0^      avoi(l    in!l^'"-    llis   court    to  some 
real  gout.  irreat  men  of  Home,  to  wait  their 

rising,  and  to  attend  them  abroad, 
pretended  to  have  the  gout;  and,  the  better  to 
colour  this  pretence,  anointed  his  legs,  and  had 
them  wrapped  up  in  a  great  many  clouts  and 
swathing?,  and  perfectly  counterfeited  both  the 
gesture  and  countenance!  of  a  uouty  person, 
till  in  the  end  fortune  did  him  the  kindness  to 
make  him  gouty  indeed. 

Tantum  cura  potest,  Ct  nrs  dolori.s  ' 
Desit  tinijere  C.elius  poduuram.1 

"  So  much  has  rountrrfcitinir  brought  about. 
Cii'lius  has  ceased  to  counterR-it  tlic  gout." 

I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  in  Appian-  a 
story  like  this,  of  one,  who  to  escape  the  pro 
scriptions  of  the  Triumviri  of  Koine,  and  the 
better  to  be  concealed  from  the  discovery  of 
'  those  who  pursued  him,  having  shaded  himself 
in  a  disguise,  would  yt  add  this  invention,  to 
counterfeit  having  but  one  eye  ;  but  when  he 
came  to  have  a  little  more  liberty,  and  went  to 
take  off  the  plaister  he  had  a  LTreat  while  worn 
over  his  eye,  he  found  he  had  totally  lost  the 
sight  of  it  indeed,  and  that  it  was  absolutely 
gone.  Tis  possible  that  the  action  of  sight  was 
dulled  for  having  been  so  long  without  exercise, 
and  that  the  optic  power  was  wholly  retired  into 
the  other  eye  .  for  we  evidently  perceive  that 
the  eye  we  keep  shut  sends  some  part  of  its 
virtue  to  its  fellow,  so  that  the  remaining  eye 
will  swell  and  grow  bigger:  as  also  idleness, 
with  the  heat  of  ligatures  and  plaisters.  might 
very  well  have  brought  some  gouty  humour 
upon  this  dissembler  in  Martial. 

Heading  in  FroissanF  the  vow  of  a  troop  of 
young  English  gallants,  to  carry  their  left  eyes 
bound  ii])  till  they  were  arrived  in  France,  and 
had  performed  some  notable  exploit  upon  us,  I 
have  oft  been  tickled  with  the  conceit  of  its 
befalling  them  as  it  did  the  before-named  Ho- 
man,  and  that  they  had  returned  with  but  an 
eye  a-piece  to  their  mistresses,  for  whose  sakes 
they  had  entered  into  this  vow. 

Mothers  have  reason  to  rebuke  their  children 
when  they  counterfeit  having  but 
it  is  proper  to      one  eye,  squinting,  lameness,  or 
anv  other   personal   defect  ;    for, 

i     "•  i         -i      ;       i  IT         \     • 

besides  that    their    bodies    being 
then  so  tender  may  be  subject  to 
take  an  ill  bent,  fortune,  I  know 
not  how,  sometimes  seems  to  take  a  delight  to 
take  us  at  our  word  ;  and  I  have  heard  several 
examples   related   of  people  who  have  become 


<  really  sick  by  only  feigning  to  be  so.     I  have 

j  always  used,  whether  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 

i  to  carry  a  stick  in  my  hand,  and  so  as  to  aifect 

doing  it  with  a  grace  :   many  have  threatened 

that   this  trick  would  one  day  be  turned   into 

necessity  ;  that  is,  that  I  should  be  the  first  of 

my  family  that  should  have  the  gout. 

Hut  let  us  a  little  lengthen  this  chapter,  and 
j  vary  it  with  a  piece  of  another  colour,  concern 
ing  blindness.  Pliny1  reports  of  one,  that, 
once  dreaming  he  was  blind,  found  himself  in 
the  morning  so  indeed,  without  any  preceding 
infirmity  in  his  eyes.  The  force  of  imagination 
might  assist  in  this  case,  as  I  have  said  else 
where  ;  and  Pliny  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  :  but,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  motions 
which  the  body  felt  within  (of  which  phy 
sicians,  if  they  please,  may  find  out  the  cause), 
which  took  away  his  sight,  were  the  occasion 
of  his  dream. 

Let  us  add  another  story,  akin  to  this  sub 
ject,  which  Seneca"'  relates  in  one  of  his  Epistles  : 
"  You  know,"  says  he,  writing  to  Lucilius, 
•'  that  Ilarpaste,  my  wife's  fool,  lives  upon  me 
as  an  hereditary  charge  ;  for,  as  to  my  own  taste, 
I  have  an  aversion  to  those  monsters  ;  and 
if  I  have  a  mind  to  laugh  at  a  fool,  I  nerd  not 
seek  him  far,  I  can  laugh  at  myself.  This 
i  fool  has  suddenly  lost  her  sight.  I  tell  you  a 
strange,  but  a  very  true  thing  ;  she  is  not  sen 
sible  that  she  is  blind,  but  eternally  importunes 
her  keeper  to  take  her  abroad,  because  she  ?ays 
the  house  is  dark.  I  pray  you  to  believe  that 
what  we  laugh  at  in  her  happens  to  every  one 
of  us  ;  no  one  knows  himself  to  be  avaricious. 
Besides,  the  blind  call  for  a  guide  ;  we  stray  of 
our  own  accord.  I  am  not  ambitious,  we  say; 
but  a  man  cannot  live  otherwise  at  Home  ;  I 
am  not  wasteful,  but  the  city  requires  a  great 
expense  ;  'tis  not  my  fault  if  I  am  choleric,  and 
if  I  have  not  yet  established  any  certain  course 
of  life;  'tis  the  fault  of  youth.  Let  us  not 
seek  our  disease  out  of  ourselves  ;  'tis  in  us, 
and  planted  in  our  bowels:  and  even  this,  that 
we  do  not  •perceive  ourselves  to  be  sick,  renders 
us  more  hard  to  be  cured.  If  we  do  not  betimes 
begin  to  dress  them,  when  shall  we  have  done 
with  so  many  wounds  and  evils  wherewith 
we  abound  ]  And  yet  we  have  a  most  sweet 
and  charming  medicine  in  philosophy  ;  for  all 
the  rest  give  no  pleasure  till  after  the  cure  : 
this  pleases  and  heals  at  once."  This  is  what 
Seneca  says :  he  has  carried  me  from  my 
subject ;  but  there  is  advantage  in  the  change. 


hinder  child- 

ren  from  coun 

terfeitinfi  per- 
sonal  defects. 


1   Martial,  vii.  .TJ,  8. 
"   Ciril  Wary,  iv. 
•<  Vol.  i. 


CHAPTER    XXYI. 

OF    TIIUMHS. 

TACITUS    reports6    that    amongst  certain    bar 
barian    kings    their   manner    was,   when    they 


1   A'.'//.  Hist.  vii.  50. 

'•'    Kp.  50. 

6  Annuls,  xii.  47. 
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would  make  a  firm  obligation,  to  join  their 
right  hands  close  to  one  another,  and  twist 
their  thumbs  ;  and  when,  by  force  of  straining-, 
the  blood  mounted  to  the  ends,  they  lightly 
pricked  them  with  some  sharp  instrument,  and 
mutually  sucked  them. 

Physicians  say1  that  the  thumbs  are  the 
masters  of  the  hand,  and  that  their  Latin 
etymology  is  derived  from  pollere?  The  Greeks 
called  them  avTiy^in,  as  who  should  say  "  another 
hand."  And  it  seems  that  the  Latins  also  some 
times  take  them  in  this  sense  for  the  whole  hand  : 

Sed  nee  vocibus  excitata  blandis, 
Molli  pollice  nee  rogata,  surgit.3 

It  was  at  Home  a  signification  of  favour  to 
depress  and  turn  in  the  thumb?, 

Fautor  ufroque  tuum  laudabit  pollice  ludum,1 

"  Thy  pntron,  when  them  mak'st  thy  sport, 
\Vill  with  both  thumbs  applaud  thee  for't," 

and  of  disfavour  to  elevate  and  thrust  them 
outward  : 

Converse  pollice  vu'.pi 
Qucmlibet  occidunt  populariter,-'1 

"  The  vulgar  with  reverted  thumbs 

Kill  eacli  one  that  before  them  comes." 

The  Romans  exempted  from  war  all  such  as 
were  maimed  in  the  thumbs,  as  having  no 
longer  sufficient  strength  to  hold  their  weapons. 
Augustus  confiscated  the  estate  of  a  Roman 
knight,  who  had  wilfully  cut  off  the  thumbs  of 
two  young  children  he  had,  to  excuse  them  from 
going  into  the  armies/'  And  before  him,  the 
senate,  in  the  time  of  the  Italian  war,  had  con 
demned  Caius  Vatienus  to  perpetual  imprison 
ment,  and  confiscated  all  his  goods,  for  having 
purposely  cut  off  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand, 
to  exempt  himself  from  that  expedition.7 

Some  one,  I  forgot  who,8  having  won  a 
naval  battle,  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  all  his  van 
quished  enemies,  to  render  them  incapable  of 
fighting  and  of  handling  the  oar.  The  Athe 
nians  also  caused  the  thumbs  of  those  of  ^'gina 
to  be  cut  off,  to  deprive  them  of  the  precedence 
in  the  art  of  navigation.'' 

In  Laceda?monia,  pedagogues  chastised  their 
scholars  by  biting  their  thumbs.10 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 


COWARDICE    THE    MOTHER    OF    CRUELTY. 

I  HAVE  often  heard  it  said  that  cowardice  is 
the  mother  of  cruelty  ;  and  I  have  found,  by 

1  Ateius  Capito,  apud  Macrobius,  Saturnalia,  vii.  13. 

2  "  To  be  powerful." 

3  Martial,  xii.  08.  8.     The  verses  are  too  free  to  be  trans 
lated,  in  however  free  a  version. 

4  Horace,  Ep.  i.  18.  66. 

5  Juvenal,  iii.  36. 

6  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  24. 

'  Valerius  Mas.  v.  3.  3.  It  is  supposed  that  the  term 
poltroon  is  derived  from  the  Latin  words  expressing  this 
circumstance — poHicc  franco. 

h  Philocles,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  in  the  Pelopo- 
nesiaa  war.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Lysuudiir. 


experience,  that  that  malicious  and  inhuman 
animosity  and  fierceness  is  usually  accompanied 
I  with  a  feminine  weakness.  I  have  seen  the 
most  cruel  people,  and  upon  very  frivolous 
occasions,  very  apt  to  cry.  Alexander,  the 
tyrant  of  Pheres,  durst  not  be  a  spectator  of 
tragedies  in  the  theatre,  for  fear  lest  his  citizens 
should  see  him  weep  at  the  misfortunes  of 
Hecuba  and  Andromache,  who  himself  caused 
so  many  people  every  day  to  be  murdered 
without  pity.11  Is  it  meanness  of  spirit  that 
renders  them  so  pliable  to  all  extremities  ? 
Valour,  whose  effect  is  only  to  be  exercised 
against  resistance, 

Nee  nisi  bellantia  gaudet  cervice  juvenci,12 

"  Neither,  unless  he  fipht, 
In  conquering  a  bull  doth  take  delight," 

stops  when  it  sees  the  enemy  at  its  mercy  ;  but 
pusillanimity,  to  say  that  it  was  also  in  the 
action,  not  having  dared  to  meddle  in  the  first 
act,  that,  of  danger,  rushes  into  the  second,  that 
of  blood  and  massacre.  The  execution  after 
victories  is  commonly  performed  by  the  ras 
cality  and  hangers-on  of  an  army  ;  and  that 
which  causes  so  many  unheard-of  cruelties  in 
domestic  wars  is  that  the  rout  are  flushed  in 
being  up  to  the  elbows  in  blood,  and  ripping 
up  bodies  that  lie  prostrate  at  their  feet,  having 
no  sense  of  any  other  valour  : 

Et  lupus,  et  turpes  instant  morientibus  ur.<i, 

Et  qmecunque  minor  nobilitate  fera  est:i3 

"  None  but  the  wolves,  the  filthy  bears,  and  all 
The  baser  beasts,  will  on  the  dying  fall :" 

like  cowardly  house -curs,  that  in  the  house 
worry  and  tear  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  they 
durst  not  come  near  in  the  field.  What  is  it 
in  these  times  of  ours  that  causes  our  quarrels  to 
be  all  mortal  .'  and  that  whereas  our  fathers 
had  some  degree  in  their  revenge,  we  now 
begin  with  the  last  in  ours,  and  that  at  the 
first  meeting  nothing  is  said  but  "Kill?" 
what  is  this  but  cowardice  ? 

Every  one  is  sensible  that  there  is  more 
bravery  and  disdain  in  subduing  an  enemy 
than  in  cutting  his  throat,  and  in  making  him 
yield  than  in  putting  him  to  the  sword  ;  besides 
that  the  appetite  of  revenge  is  better  satisfied 
and  pleased,  because  its  only  aim  is  to  make 
itself  felt :  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  do 
not  fall  upon  a  beast  or  a  stone  when  it  hurts 
us,  because  they  are  not  capable  of  being  sen 
sible  of  our  revenge  ;  and  to  kill  a  man  is  to 
save  him  from  the  injury  and  offence  we  intend 
him.  And  as  Bias14  cried  out  to  a  wicked 


!l  Cicero,  de  Off.  iii.  11. 

10  Plutarch,  Lift;  of  Lycurgus. 
»  Plut.  Life  of  Pelopidas. 

12  Claudian,  Ep.  nd  Hadrianum,  v.  30. 
'•'  Ovid,  Tri.it.  iii.  5.  35. 

11  Plutarch,  on   the  Delay  of  Divine.  Justice.     Montaigne 
is  mistaken  in  supposing  that.  Bias  pitied  the  Orchomenians ; 
it  is  Patroclus,  one  of  tiie  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue,  who 
cites  this  example  of  the  tardy  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  the 
traitor  Lyeiscus. 
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fellow,    "  I    know  that,   sooner  or  later,  thou 
wilt  have   thy  reward,  but  T  am   afraid  I  shall 
not  see  it;"  and  pitied  the  Orchomcnians,  that 
the  penitence  of  Lyciscus  for  the  treason  com-  | 
mitted  against   them,   came  in  a  season  when  ! 
there  was  no  one  remaining  alive  of  those  who  •• 
had  been  interested  in   the   offence,  and  whom 
the    pl 


ensure 


of    this    penitence    should    have 
affected  :   so  revenge  is  to  be  re- 
Kevrncre  is  pented    of    when    the    person   on 

HVrr't  bykillmg       ^vll()I11   ''"  is  CXCCUtcd  is  deprived  of 

an  enei'uy.  the  means  of  suffering  under  it  : 

for  as  the  avenger  \\  ill  look  on  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  reve!i(_r'',  so  the  person 
on  whom  lie  takes  revenge  ^hould  lie  a  spec 
tator  too,  to  be  afflicted  and  to  repent.  "  lie 
v  ill  repent  it,"  we  say  ;  but  because  we  ha\e 
given  him  a  pistol-shot  through  the  head  do 
,YL'  imagine  he  repents.'  (h\  the  contrary,  if 
we  but  observe  we  shall  find  that  he  makes  a 
mouth  at  us  in  falling:  and  <o  tar  from  peni 
tence,  that  he  does  m,t,  so  much  a-  repine  at  us  ; 
and  wo  do  him  the  kindest,  ui'ice  of  life,  which 
is  to  make  him  die  insensibly  and  suddenly. 
\\'e  have  afterwards  !•>  hide  ourselves,  and  run 
from  place  to  place,  from  the  oflicers  of  justice, 
\\lio  ])iirsii(,'  us,  whilst  he  is  at  rest.  Killing  is 
good  to  frustrate  an  offence  to  come,  not  to 


revenge  one  that  is  a! reads   p 

act    of    fear    than 

courage,   and    of 

manifest  that  b\   it  \\  e 

of  revenge  and  the  car' 

are    afraid    if    he    live? 


ti 


of  Narsingua. 
an     that  ui 


bravery,  of   precaution    than 
lefeiice    than    attempt.       It    is 
piii    both    the    true    end 
of  our    repulat  ion  ;    we 
he  u  ill  do    us    another  I 
injury    as    great    as   the    first  ;     'u's   not.    out    of  I 
animosity  to  him,  but  care  of  thyself,  that  thou  | 
riddest  him  out  of  the  way. 

In  the  kingdom   of   Narsingua  this  expedient  j 

would  be  useless  to  us;  \\here  not 
;,!'Y), .  ilT,!!!"1'!!!  O'dv  soldier-,  but  tradesmen  also, 
end  their  difference-  by  the  -word. 
The  king  never  denies  the  field  to 
fight  ;  and  sometimes  when  the\ 
are  persons  of  quality,  looks  on,  rewarding  the 
victor  with  a  chain  of  uold  ;  but  tor  the  which 
any  one  that  will  may  fight  with  him  again  : 
b\  which  mcan<,  by  having  come  oil'  from  one 
combat,  he  becomes  engaged  in  many. 

If  we  thought  by  virtue  to  be  al\\ays  masters 
of  our  enemies,  and  to  triumph  over  them  at 
pleasure,  we  should  be  sorry  the\  should  escape 
from  us  as  they  do,  by  dying.  We  have  a  mind 
to  conquer,  but  more  with  safety  than  honour  ; 
and  in  our  quarrel  more  pursue  the  end  than 
the  glory. 

Asinius  Pollio,  who,  being  a  worthy  man, 
was  the  less  to  be  excused,  com 
mitted  a  like  error  ;  who,  having 
written  a  libel  against  Plancus, 
forbore  to  publish  it  till  he  was 
which  was  to  bite  one's  thumb 


Pollio's  libel 
atr.iinst  I'lau- 
cus. 

first   dead  : 


at  a  blind   man,   to  rail  at  one  that  is  deaf, 


1   It  was  Plancus  liimsdf  who  made   this  answer. 
1'ri'fucv  to  Vespasian. 


Pliny, 


and  to  wound  a  man  that  has  no  feeling,  rather 
than  to  run  the  ha/.ard  of  his  resentment.  So 
it  was  said  about  him  :  "  That  it  was  only  for 
hobgoblins  to  wrestle  with  the  dead."  '  "  He 
that  stays  to  see  the  author  die  whose  writings 
he  intends  to  question,  what  docs  he  say,  but 
that  he  is  as  weak  as  quarrelsome  .'  It  was  told 
Aristotle  that  some  one  had  spoken  ill  of  him  : 
"  Let.  him  do  more,"  said  he,-  "  let  him  whip 
me  too,  provided  I  am  not  there.'' 

Our  fathers  contented  themselves  to  revenge 
an  insult  with  a  lie,  the  lie  with  a  box  of  the 
ear,  and  so  forward  ;  they  were  valiant  enough 
not  to  fear  their  adversary  living  and  provoked: 
we  tremble  for  fear  so  long  a<  we  see  them  on 
foot  :  and  that  this  is  so,  does  not.  our  iioMe 
practice  of  these  days,  equally  to  prosecute  to 
(hath  both  him  that,  ha-  offended  us  and  him 
\\  c  have  offended,  make  it  out.'  "fis  also  a 
kind  of  cowardice  that  has  introduced  the  cus 
tom  of  seconds,  thirds,  and  fourths  in  our  duels  ; 
they  \\ere  formerly  duels;  they 
are  now  skirmishes,  rcncouulrrs,  ^ccIi'^V'hiei's 
and  battles.  Solitude  was  doubt-  i,y  t-0\\ard'uv. 
less  terrible  to  tho-e  \\lio  were 


the  first   inventors  of  th 
ciiiiiiii'  mi  in  am  i/i  / 
confidence   in    themselve 
company    v\  hatever   is   c 


s  practice,  <jint:>i  '"/  >r 
.f.sr/  ;  "  ihe\  had  li'il" 
;"  for  naturally  any 
mfortable  in  danger. 


Third  persons  were  formerly  called  in  to  prevent 
disorder  and  foul  play  only,  and  to  be  witness 
of  the  fortune  of  th<:  combat  :  but  since  they 
have  brought  it  to  this  pass  that  these  the<n- 
selves  engage,  \\hoever  is  in\'ited  cannot  hand 
somely  stand  by  as  aii  idle  spectator,  for  fear  of 
being  suspected  either  of  want  of  affection  or 
courage.  Doide.s  the  injustice  and  unworthiness 
of  such  an  action,  of  engaging  other  force  and 
valour  in  the  protection  of  your  honour  than 
your  own,  I  conceive  it  a  disadvantage  to  a 
bra\o  man,  and  u  ho  only  relics  upon  himself', 
to  shuffle  his  fortune  with  that  of  a  second  ; 
every  one  run:-  ha/.ard  enough  in  himself,  with 
out  hazarding  for  another,  and  has  enough  to 
do  to  a-Mire  himself'  in  his  own  valour  for  the 
defence  of  his  life,  without  entrusting  a  thing 
so  dear  in  a  third  man's  hand.  For,  if  it  be 
not  expressly  agreed  upon  before  to  the  con 
trary.  'tis  a  combined  party  of  all  lour,  and  if 
your  second  be  killed,  you  have  t\\o  to  deal 
withal,  with  good  reason  :  and  to  say  that  it  is 
foul  play,  it  is  so  indeed  ;  as  it  is,  well-armed, 
to  charge  a  man  that  has  but  the  hilt  of  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  or,  clear  and  untouched,  a  man  that 
is  desperately  wounded  ;  but  if  these  be  advan 
tages  you  have  got  by  fighting,  you  may  make 
use  of  them  without  reproach.  The  disparity 
and  inequality  is  only  weighed  and  considered 
from  the  condition  of  the  combatants  when  they 
began  ;  as  to  the  rest,  you  may  take  your  for 
tune  :  and  though  you  alone  had  three  enemies 
upon  you  at  once,  your  two  companions  being 


-  Lacrtius,  i»  n'M. 
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some  French 
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which  a  brother 
of  Montaigne 
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killed,  you  have  no  more  wrong  done  you  than  ' 
I  should  do,  in  a  battle,  by  running  a  man 
through  I  should  see  engaged  with  one  of  our 
own  men,  with  the  like  advantage.  The  nature 
of  society  will  have  it  so  ;  where  there  is  troop 
against  troop.1  as  where  our  Duke  of  Orleans 
challenged  Henry,  king  of  England,  a  hundred 
against  a  hundred  ;  three  hundred  against  as 
many,  as  the  Argians  against  the  Lacedaemo 
nians  f  and  three  to  three,  as  the  Horalii 
against  the  Curiatii,  the  multitude  on  either 
side  is  considered  but  as  one  single  man  :  the 
hazard  every  where,  where  there  is  company, 
being  confused  and  mixed. 

I  have  a  domestic  interest  in  this  discourse ; 
for  my  brother,  the  Sieur  de  Ma- 
tecouiom,  was  at  Rome  invited 
by  a  gentleman,  with  whom  he 
had  no  great  acquaintance,  and 
who  was  defendant,  and  chal 
lenged  by  another,  to  be  his 
second.  In  this  duel  he  found 
himself  matched  with  a  gentleman  much  better 
known  to  him  ; — I  wish  they  would  give  me 
some  reason  for  these  laws  of  honour,  which  so 
frequently  run  counter  to  all  reason. — After 
having  dispatched  his  man,3  seeing  the  two 
principals  still  on  foot  and  sound,  he  ran  in  to 
disengage  his  friend.  What  could  he  do  less  ? 
Should  he  have  stood  still,  and,  if  chance  would 
have  ordered  it  so,  have  seen  him  he  was  come 
thither  to  defend,  killed  before  his  face  ?  What 
he  had  hitherto  done  signified  nothing  to  the 
business  ;  the  quarrel  was  yet  undecided.  The 
courtesy  that  you  can  and  certainly  ought  to 
show  to  your  enemy,  when  you  have  reduced 
him  to  an  ill  condition,  and  have  a  great  advan 
tage  over  him,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  show, 
where  the  interest  of  another  is  in  the  case, 
where  you  are  only  called  in  as  an  assistant, 
and  the  quarrel  is  none  of  yours.  He  could 
neither  be  just  nor  courteous  at  the  hazard  of 
him  he  was  to  serve ;  and  so  he  was  enlarged 
from  the  prisons  of  Italy  at  the  speedy  and 
solemn  request  of  our  king.  Indiscreet  nation  ! 
We  are  not  content  to  make  our  vices  and  fol 
lies  known  to  the  world  by  report  only,  but  we 
must  go  into  foreign  countries,  there  to  show 
them  what  fools  we  are !  Put  three  Frenchmen 
into  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  they  will  not  live  a  j 
month  together  without  righting ;  so  that  you  j 
would  say  that  this  peregrination  was  a  thing 
purposely  designed  to  give  strangers  the  plea 
sure  of  our  tragedies,  and  for  the  most  part  such 
as  rejoice  and  laugh  at  our  miseries.  We  go 
into  Italy  to  learn  to  fence,  and  fall  to  practise 
at  the  expense  of  our  lives  before  we  have 
learned  it ;  and  yet,  by  the  order  of  discipline, 
we  should  put  the  theory  before  the  practice  : 
we  discover  ourselves  to  be  but  learners  : 


'  Monstelet,  vol.  i.  c.  9. 

2  For  the  Plain  of  Thyrea.    Herod,  i.  82.    Pausanias,  x.  9. 
Athenxus,  xv.  6. 

3  The  details  of  this  duel  may  be  found  in  Brantome,  On 
Duels. 


Primitiae  juvenis  miserce,  belliquc  propinqui 
Dura  rudimenta ! 4 

"  O  curs'd  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom  ! 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields  and  fights  to  come  ! 
Hard  elements  of  inauspicious  war  !" 

I  know  'tis  an  art  very  useful  to  its  end  ;  (in 
a  duel  betwixt  two  princes,  cousins -german, 
in  Spain,  the  elder,  says  Livy,5  by  his  skill  and 
dexterity  in  arms,  easily  surmounted  the  greater 
and  less  managed  strength  of  the  younger) ; 
and  an  art  of  which  the  knowledge,  asl  ex 
perimentally  know,  hath  inspired  some  with 
courage  above  their  natural  measure ;  but  this 
is  not  properly  valour,  because  it  supports  itself 
upon  address,  and  is  founded  upon  something 
besides  itself.  The  honour  of  combat  consists 
in  the  jealousy  of  courage,  and  not  of  skill ; 
and  therefore  I  have  known  a  friend  of  mine, 
famed  as  a  great  master  in  this  exercise,  in  his 
quarrels  make  choice  of  such  arms  as  might 
deprive  him  of  this  advantage,  and  that  wholly 
depended  upon  fortune  and  assurance,  that  they" 
might  not  attribute  his  victory  rather  to  his 
skill  in  fencing  than  his  valour.  When  I  was 
young,  gentlemen  avoided  the  reputation  of 
good  fencers,  as  injurious  to  them ;  and  learned 
with  all  imaginable  privacy  to  fence,  as  a  trade 
of  subtlety,  derogating  from  true  and  natural 
valour : 

Non  schivar,  non  parar,  non  ritirarsi 
Voglion  costor,  ne  qui  destrezza  ha  parte  ; 
Non  danno  i  colpi  or  finti,  or  pieni,  or  scarsi ; 
Togli  c  1'  ira  e   1'  furor  1'  uso  dell'  arte. 
Odi  le  spade  orribilmente  urtarsi 
A  mezzo  il  fcrro  :  il  pie  d*  orma  non  parte  ; 
JSempre  e  u  pie  fermo,  e  la  man  sempre  in  moto  ; 
N£  acende  ta^lio  in  van,  nti  punta  a  voto.fi 

"  The}'  neither  shrunk,  nor  vantage  sought  of  ground, 
They  travers  "d  not,  nor  skipt  from  part  to  part, 

Their  blows  wore  neither  false  nor  feigned  found, 
Fury  and  rage  would  let  them  use  no  art. 

Their  swords  together  clash  with  dreadful  sound, 
Their  feet  stand  fast,  and  neither  stir  nor  start, 

They  move  their  hands,  stcdfast  their  feet  remain, 

Nor  blow  nor  foin  they  struck,  nor  thrust  in  vain." 

Butts,  tilting,  and  barriers,  the  images  of 
warlike  fights,  were  the  exercises  of  our  fore 
fathers :  this  other  exercise  is  so  much  the  less 
noble  that  it  only  respects  a  private  end  ;  that  it 
teaches  us  to  ruin  one  another,  against  law  and 
justice,  and  that  it  every  way  always  produces 
very  ill  effects.  It  is  much  more  worthy  and 
becoming  to  exercise  ourselves  in  things  that 
rather  strengthen  than  weaken  our  government, 
and  that  tend  to  the  public  safety  and  common 
glory.  Publius  Rutilius,  consul,  was  the  first 
that  taught  the  soldiers  to  handle  their  arms 
with  skill,  and  joined  art  to  valour:  not  for  the 
use  of  private  quarrel,  but  for  war,  and  the 
quarrels  of  the  people  of  Rome  ;7  a  popular 
and  patriotic  art  of  defence  :  and  besides  the 
example  of  Caesar,8  who  commanded  his  men  to 


4  SEneid,  xi.  15  5. 

•'  Livy,  xxviii.  21. 

'"'  Tasso,  Gerusal.  c.  12,  st.  55. 

?  Val.  Max.  ii.  3,2. 

8  Plutarch,  in  vita. 
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aim  chiefly  at  the  face  of  Pompey's  soldiers  in  ' 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  a  thousand  other  com-  ( 
manders   have   also   bethought    them    to  invent 
new  forms  of  weapons,  and  new  ways  of  striking 

and  defending,  according  as  occasion  required. 

But  as  Philopuemcn1  condemned  wrestling. 
wherein  lie  excelled,  because  the  preparatives 
that  are  therein  employed  were  dill'erent  from 
those  that  appertain  to  military  discipline,  to 
which  alone  lie  conceived  men  of  honour  ought 
to  apply  themselves,  so  it  seem-  to  me  that  this 
address  to  which  we  form  our  limbs,  tho-e 
twistings  and  motions  which  younu1  men  are 
taught  in  this  new  school,  are  not  only  ot  no 
use,  but  rather  the  contrary,  and  hurtful  to  the 
manner  of  light  in  battle;  our  people,  too, 
commonly  make  use  of  particular  wcap 


peculiarly    designed    for 


:    and    1 

have  known,  when  it  has  been  disapproved 
that  a  Lvnlleman,  dialleun-ed  to  light,  with 
rapier  and  poinard,  should  appear  in  the  equi 
page  of  a  man  at  arms  ;  or  that  another  should 
take  his  cloak  instead  of  a  poinard.  It  i-  wor 
thy  of  consideration  that  I. ache-,  in  Plato, 
speaking  of  learning  to  fence  after  a  mauii'  r 
like  ours,  says  that  he  never  knew  any  <j; 
soldier  come  out  of  that  school,  especially  tin 
masters  of  it:  and  indeed,  a-  to  them,  our 
own  experience  tells  us  a-  much, 
rest,  we  may  ;u  lea-r  conelud, 
finalities  ot'  no  relation 

education    of    the 

U'o\  eminent,  I 

art     of 


The.  iirst  cruelties  are  exercised  for  themselves; 
thence  springs  the  fear  of  a  just 
revenge,    which   afterwards  pro-     Onc  act  °f 
dnces  a  series  of  new  cruelties  to     gariiv^unxluccs 
obliterate    one   another.      Philip,     others, 
kinu    of   Macedon,   who    had   so 
much  to  do  with    the  people  of   Home,  agitated 
with  the  horror  of  so  many  murders  committed 
by  his  appointment,  and  doubting  of  being  able    I 
to  keep  himself  secure  from  so  many  families,  at 
divers   times    mortally  injured  and   offended  by 
him,  resolved    to  sei/e  all  the   children  of  those 
he   had    caused   to   be  slain,  to  dispatch    them 
daily  one  after  another,  and  so  to  establish  his 
own  repi  >-e.  ' 

Fine  matter  i-  never  impertinent,  however 
placed  ;  and  therefore  I.  who  more  consider  the 
vvi  ijjit  and  utility  of  what  I  deliver  than  its 
order  and  connexion,  need  not  tear  in  this  place 
to  hriii1.;  in  a  line  story,  though  it  be  a  little  b\ 
the  bye  ;  for  when  they  are  rich  in  their  own 
native  beauty,  and  are  able  to  jnstif\  tin  mselves, 
the  least  end  ot'  a  hair  will  serve  to  draw  them 
into  my  argument. 

Amongst  others  condemned  by  Philip,  I!ero- 


because  they 


A-    to    t 
that    th(  y  ; 

Ci  M'i't  -  ' 

children    of   1 
edicts  i 
introduced 

Amycus  and  Kpeius,  and  that 
w restl in LT,  by  Anheus  and  Cereyo, 
iave  another  end  than  to  render 
youth  tit  for  the  service  of  war.  and  contribute 
nothing  to  it.  But  I  see  1  am  -oint-what  strayi  d 
from  my  theme. 

The  Kmperor  Maurice,  bein^-  advertised  by 
dreams  and  several  prognostics,  that  one  Phocas, 
an  obscure  soldier,  should  kill  him.  questioned 
his  brother-in-law,  Philippicus,  who  this  Phocas 
was,  and  what  hi-  nature,  qualities,  and  man 
ners:  and  so  -ooii  us  Philippicus, 
amongst,  other  things,  had  told 
him  that  he  w  as  cev,  .irdly  and 
timorous,  the  emperor  immedi 
ately  thence  concluded  that  he  was  then  a 
murderer  and  cruel. -;  What  is  that  that  makes 
tyrants  so  bloody  .'  Tis  only  the  solicitude  of 
their  own  safety,  and  that,  their  taint  hearts  can 
furnish  them  with  no  other  means  of  securing 
themselves  than  in  exterminating  those  that, 
may  hurt  them,  even  MJ  much  as  to  women,  for 
fear  of  a  scratch  : 

C'uncta  font,  duiu  cuncta  tiiuet.' 
'•  lie  strikes  at  all.  who  every  one  dues  l'e;ir." 
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!v  touars  er  nepe\\s.  tat  -e  m^t 
e  'hem  under  her  own  e\e-,  and  in  her  own 
tion,  married  Poris.  Presently  comes  a 
mation  ot  the  kind's  edict.  This  brave- 
mother  suspected  the  cruelty  of  Philip, 
and.  afraid  of  the  insolence  of  the  ?oldiei> 
towards  these  fine  and  tender  children,  boldly 
declared  that  she  would  rather  kill  them  with 
her  own  hands  than  deliver  them.  Poris. 
-tarried  at  this  prote-mtion,  promised  her  to 
--teal  them  away,  and  to  transport  them  to 
Athens,  and  ihcre  commit  them  to  the  custody 
of  some  faithful  friend  of  his.  They  took  there 
fore  the  opportunity  of  an  annual  least,  which 
was  celebrated  at.  .Knia  in  honour  of  yEneas, 

j  and  thither  they  went.  Having  appeared  by 
day  at  the  public  ceremonies  and  banquet,  they 

!  sto'le  at  night   into  a  vessel    prepared  for  that 

.  purpose,  to  escape  away  by  ?ea.  The  wind 
proved  contrary,  and  finding  themselves  in  the 

'  morning  within  sight  of  the  land  from  whence 
they  had  launched  over  night,  were  made  after 
by  the  guards  of  the  port.  At  their  approach, 

;  Poris  laboured  all  he  could  to  make  the  mari 
ners  do  their  utmost  to  escape  from  the  pur 
suers  ;  but  Theoxena,  frantic  with  affection 


1'lutarch,  in  rit,i. 

Lnifs,  vii. 

Zonurus  and  Ccdrtnus,  [{.  r/f  1,'ir  I-'/iip.  Maurice. 


-1   Clr.ud.  in  Kntrnj>.  i. 
'    Livy,  xl.  .".. 
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Tyrants  con 
trive  to 
lengthen  the 
torments  of 
those  they  put 
to  death.  ' 


and  revenge,  recurring  to  her  former  resolution, 
prepared  arms  and  poison,  and  exposing  these 
before  them  :  "  Come,  my  children,"  said  she, 
f<  death  is  now  the  only  means  of  your  defence 
and  liberty,  arid  shall  administer  occasion  to 
the  gods  to  exercise  their  sacred  justice  ;  these 
sharp  swords,  these  full  cups,  will  open  you  the 
way  to  it ;  courage,  fear  nothing.  And  thou, 
my  son,  who  art  the  eldest,  take  this  steel  into 
thy  hand,  that  thou  may'st  the  most  bravely 
die."  The  children,  having  on  one  side  so 
powerful  a  counsellor,  and  the  enemy  at  their 
throats  on  the  other,  ran  all  of  them  eagerly 
upon  what  was  next  to  hand,  and,  half  dead, 
were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Theoxena,  proud  of 
having  so  gloriously  provided  for  the  safety  of 
all  her  children,  clasping  her  arms  with  great 
affection  about  her  husband's  neck  :  "  Let  us, 
my  friend,"  said  she,  '-'follow  these  boys,  and 
enjoy  the  same  sepulchre  they  do."  And,  so 
embraced,  threw  themselves  headlong  overboard 
into  the  sea  ;  so  that  the  ship  was  carried  back 
empty  of  the  owners  into  the  harbour. 

Tyrants,  at  once  both  to  kill  and  to  make 
their  anger  felt,  have  pumped 
their  wits  to  invent  the  most  lin 
gering  deaths.  They  will  have 
their  enemies  dispatched,  but  not 
so  fast  that  they  may  not  have 
leisure  to  taste  their  vengeance.1 
And  therein  they  are  mightily  perplexed,  for  if 
the  torments  they  inflict  are  violent,  they  are 
short ;  if  long,  they  are  not  then  so  painful  as 
they  desire ;  and  thus  they  torment  themselves 
in  contriving  how  to  torment  others.  Of  this  we 
have  a  thousand  examples  of  antiquity,  and 
I  know  not  whether  we,  unawares,  do  not  re 
tain  some  traces  of  this  barbarity. 

All  that  exceeds  a  simple  death  appears  to 
me  pure  cruelty.  Our  law  cannot  expect  that 
he  whom  the  fear  of  being  executed,  by  being 
beheaded  or  hanged,  will  not  restrain,  should 
be  any  more  awed  by  the  imagination  of  a  lan 
guishing  fire,  burning  pincers,  or  the  wheel. 
And  I  know  not,  in  the  mean  time,  whether  we 
do  not  throw  them  into  despair ;  for  in  what 
condition  can  the  soul  of  a  man,  expecting 
four-and-twenty  hours  together  to  be  broke 
upon  a  wheel,  or,  after  the  old  way,  nailed  to  a 
cross,  be  ?  Josephus  relates'2  that  in  the  time 
of  the  war  the  Romans  made  in  Jndea,  happen 
ing  to  pass  by  where  they  had  three  days  before 
crucified  certain  Jews,  he  amongst  them  knew 
three  of  his  own  friends,  and  obtained  the  fa 
vour  of  having  them  taken  down  ;  of  whom 
two,  he  says,  died,  the  third  lived  a  great  while 
after. 

Chalcondylas,  a  writer  of  good  credit,  in  the 
records  he  has  left  behind  him  of  things  that 
happened  in  his  time,  and  near  him,3  tells  us, 
as  of  the  most  excessive  torment,  of  what  the 


1  An  allusion  (o  Caligula's  saying,  "  I  wish  them  to  feel 
themselves  ciyir.ir." 

'-'  In  tin:  Hi.*.tury  of  Ids  Life,  towards  the  end. 


Emperor  Mechmet  very  often  practised,  of  cut 
ting  off  men  in  the  middle,  by  the  diaphragm, 
with  one  blow  of  a  scymitar  ;  by  which  it  hap 
pened  that  they  died,  as  it  were,  two  deaths  at 
once,  and  both  the  one  part  and  the  other,  says 
he,  were  seen  to  stir  and  struggle  a  great  while 
after,  in  very  great  torment.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  great  suffering  in  this  motion  : 
the  torments  that  are  most  dreadful  to  look  on 
are  not  always  the  greatest  to  endure  ;  and  I 
find  those  that  other  historians  relate  to  have 
been  practised  upon  the  Epirot  lords,  to  be  more 
horrid  and  cruel,  where  they  were  condemned 
to  be  flayed  alive  by  pieces,  after  so  malicious 
a  manner  that  they  continued  fifteen  days  in 
this  misery. 

As  also  these  two  others :  Croesus,4  having 
caused  a  gentleman,  the  favourite  of  his  brother 
Pantaleon,  to  be  seized,  curried  him  into  a 
fuller's  shop,  where  he  caused  him  to  be 
scratched  and  carded  with  cards  and  combs 
belonging  to  that  trade  till  ho  died.  George 
Sechel,  chief  commander  of  the  peasants  of 
Poland,  who  committed  so  many  mischiefs 
under  the  title  of  the  crusade,  being  defeated 
in  battle,  and  taken  by  the  waywode  of  Tran 
sylvania,  was  for  three  days  bound  naked  upon 
the  rack,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  torments  that 
any  one  could  contrive  against  him,  during 
which  time  many  other  prisoners  were  kept 
fasting.  In  the  end,  he  living  and  looking  on, 
they  made  his  beloved  brother  Lucat,  for  whom 
only  he  entreated,  taking  upon  himself  the 
blame  of  all  their  evil  actions,  to  drink  his 
blood  ;  and  caused  twenty  of  his  most  favoured 
captains  to  feed  upon  him,  tearing  his  flesh  in 
pieces  with  their  teeth,  and  swallowing  the 
morsels.  The  remainder  of  his  body  and  bowels, 
so  soon  as  he  was  dead,  were  boiled,  and  others 
of  his  followers  compelled  to  eat  them/' 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

ALL  THINGS  HAVE  THEIR  SEASON. 

SUCH  as  compare  Cato  the  Censor  with  the 
younger  Cato  that  killed  himself,  compare  two 
beautiful    natures,    and    much    resembling  one 
another.     The  first,  acquired  his 
reputation  several  ways,  and  ex-     catoTf  "utiU 
eels  in  military  exploits  and  the     preferable  to 
utility  of  his  public  avocations;     JEj^JJ? 
but  the  virtue  of   the  younger, 
besides  that  it  were  blasphemy  to  compare  any 
to  him   in   vigour,   was  much  more   pure  and 
unblemished  ;   for  who  can   acquit  the  Censor 
of  envy  and  ambition,   having  dared  to  jostle 
the  honour  of  Scipio,  a  man  in  worth,  valour, 
and   all  other  excellent  qualities,  infinitely  be 
yond  him,  or  any  other  of  his  time  ? 


3  Hist,  of  the  Turks,  x.  at  the  beginning.      <  Herod,  i.  92. 
5  t'hruiiicle  of  Carion,  book  iv.  p.  700.     Cureus,  Annals  of 


Si/csiii,  p,  233. 
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That  which  they  report  of'  him,  amongst 
other  things,  that,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  lie 
put  himself  upon  learning  the  (ireek  tongue 
with  a  greedy  appetite,  as  it'  to  quench  a  long 
thirst,1  does  not  seem  to  make  much  for  his 
honour;  it  being  properly  what  we  call  being 
twice  a  child.  All  things  have  their  season, 
even  the  best  ;  and  a  man  may  say  his  Pater 
noster  out  of  time  ;  as  they  accused  T.  Quintus 
Flamiuius,  that,  being  general  of  an  army,  he 
was  seen  praying  apart  in  the  time  of  a  battle 
that  he  won  : 

Imponct  fiiicin  sapiens  ct  n:bus  honestis.'-' 
"  The  wise  man  limits  even  proper  thintrs.'' 

Eudemonidas,  seeing  Xenocrates,  when  very 
old,  still  very  intent  upon  his  school -lemons. 
"  When  will  this  man  be  wise,1'  said  lie,  ''  if 
he  is  still  learning  .'"•''  And  Philopocmen,  to 
those  who  extolled  King  Ptolemy  for  every 
day  inuring  his  ]>erson  to  the  exercise  of  arms. 
"  it  is  not,"  said  he,  "  commendable  in  a  king 
of  his  age  to  exercise  himself  in  those  things  ; 
lie  ought  now  really  1o  employ  them."'1  The 
young  are  to  make  their  preparations,  the  old 
to  enjoy  them,  say  the  sages  ;fl  and  the  greatest 
vice  they  observe  in  us  is  that  our  desires  in 
cessantly  grow  younu'  again  :  we  are  always 
re-beginning  to  live. 

Our  studies  and  desires  should  sometimes  be 
sensible  of  age.  We  have  one  fool  in  the  irravc, 
and  yet  our  appetites  and  pursuits  spring  e\ery 
day  new  upon  us  : 

Tu  secanda  marmora 

Locas  sub  ipsum  fumiH,  ct,  K  pu 
Immemor,  struis  clomos  ;(l 

"  Command  the  pillar'd  dome  to  rise, 
When,  lo  !   the  tomb  foruottcn  lie*."' 

The  longest  of  my  designs  is  not  above  a  year's 
extent :  I  think  of  nothing  now  but  ending, 
rid  myself  of  all  new  hopes  and  enterprix.es. 
take  my  last  leave  of  every  place  I  depart  from, 
and  every  day  dispossess  mvself  of  what  I  have: 
Olim  jam  ncc  pcrit  f/nidquftin  inllii,  nrc  fia/tti - 

rifitr plu$   sii/H'rcftf    riat'tc:    </u<i  it    rut'  :  ' 

"  Henceforward  I  will  neither  lose  nor  ::vt  :  I 
have  more  wherewith  to  defray  my  journey, 
than  I  have  way  to  go  : 

Vixi,  ct,  quern  dederat  cursum  fortuna,  pcre-i." 

"  I've  lived,  and  fmish'd  the  career 
Wherein  my  fortune  placed  me  here.'' 

To  conclude  ;  'tis  the  only  comfort  I  find  in 
my  old  age,  that  it  mortifies  in  me  several  cares 
and  desires  wherewith  life  is  disturbed  ;  the 
care  how  the  world  goes,  the  care  of  riches,  of 
grandeur,  of  knowledge,  of  health,  of  myself. 
There  are  some  who  are  learning  to  speak,"  at  a 
time  when  they  should  learn  to  be  silent  for 
ever.  A  man  may  always  study,  but  he  must 


not  always  go  to  school.     V\  hat  a  contemptible 
thing  is  an  old  abecedarian  ! 

Diversos  diversa  juvant  ;  non  omnibus  annis 
Oinnia  convcniunt:" 

"  For  several  things  do  several  men  delight; 
And  all  things  are  not  for  all  ages  right." 

If  we  must  study,  let  us  study  what  is  suitable 
to   our   present   condition,  that  we  may  answer 
as  he  did,  who,  being  asked   to 
wh«t  end  he  stuaicd  h,  Lis  de-     *%££» 

\  crepidage  :    "  lhat  I  may  go  out     study, 
better,''  said  he,  "  and  at  greater 
case."      Such  a  study  was  that  of  the   younger 
( 'ato,  feeling  his  end  approach,  and  which   he 
met   with    in    Plato's  Discourse   of  the  Immor- 

j  tality  of  the  Soul  ;  not,  as  we  are  to  belit\e. 
that  he  was  not  long  before -hand  furnished 
with  all  sorts  of  ammunition  for  such  a  de 
parture  ;  for  of  assurance,  an  established  \\\\\ 
and  instruction,  lie  had  more  than  Plato  in  all 
his  writings  :  his  knowledge  and  courage  were 
in  this  respect  abo\c  philosophy  :  lie  applied 
himself  to  his  study,  not  for  the  service  of  his 
death;  but,  as  a  man  v\hosc  sleeps  \\ere  never 
disturbed  in  the  importance  of  such  a  delibera 
tion,  he  also,  without  choice  or  change,  con 
tinued  his  studies  with  the  other  aecustomnrv 
actions  of  hi-  lite.  The  night  that  he  was  de 
nied  the  pr;etorship,  he  spent  in  play  ;  that 
\\herein  he  was  to  die.  he  spent  in  reading:  the 
loss  either  of  life  or  of  oilice  was  all  one  to  him. 


Man  seldom 

attains  to  :i  ca- 
pacily  of  ui'tiii}-' 
stc  ul'ilv  and 
ri'trulafly,  ac 
cording   to    tii? 
principles   of 
solid  \ irtue. 


()!••    VI  II T!    I-:. 

I    I-' IN  P.    by    experience,    that    there 

difference  betwixt  the  starts  and 

sallies  of  the  soul  and  a  resolute 

and    constant,     habit  ;    and    very 

\\ell  perceive  there  is  nothing  we 

may    not    do  ;    nay,    even   to   the 

surpassing     the    Divinity     itself, 

says   some    one,1"    forasmuch    as 
;  it    is   more   to   render  a   man's  self  impassable 

by  his  own  study  and  energy,  than  to  be  so  by 

his  natural  condition  ;  and  even  to  be  able  to 
'  conjoin  to  man's  imbecility  and  frailty  a  godly 

resolution  and  assurance ;  but  it  is  by  h'ts  and 
i  starts  ;  and  in  the  lives  of  those  heroes  of  times 

past,  there  are  sometimes  miraculous  sallies,  and 
I  that  seem  infinitely  to  exceed  our  natural  force  ; 
|  but  they  are  indeed  but  sallies;  and  'tis  hard  to 

believe  that  in  these  so  elevated  qualities  a  man 

can   so  thoroughly  imbue   the    soul    that   they 

should  become  constant  and,  as  it  were,  natural 

in  him.     It  accidentally   happens  oven   to  us, 

who  are  but  abortive  births  of  men,  sometimes 


:h,  Life  ofCnto  t/ir  Ct-nsor. 

mllcl  of  T.  Q.  F/aminiusand  Fhilopwincn, 

'tth.  of  the  Ltii.'i'deem. 


Plutarch,  _v«  ,._, „, 

hi.  1'aralltl  of  T.  Q.  F/amim 
Id.  Apitth.  of  the  Litcedeetn. 
Id.  in  Hfd. 
Seneca,  Kjrist.  :*(>. 


11  Horace,  Od.  ii.  IS.  17. 
"  Seneca,  Kpint.  ". 
*  JKncid,  iv.  653. 
•'   1'r.rudo.  dallus,  i.   101. 
10  Seneca,  Epist.  /";!.  dc  Pn.rid  c.  5. 
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to  dart  out  our  souls,  when  roused  by  the  dis 
courses  and  examples  of  others,  much  beyond 
their  ordinary  stretch ;  but  'tis  a  kind  of  passion 
that  pushes  and  pricks  them  on,  and  in  some  sort 
ravishes  them  from  themselves  ;  for  this  whirl 
wind  once  blown  over,  we  see  that  they  insen 
sibly  flag  and  slacken  of  themselves,  if  not  to 
the  lowest  degree,  at  least  so  as  to  be  no  more 
the  same  ;  insomuch  as  that,  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  the  losing  of  a  hawk,  or  the  breaking  [ 
of  a  glass,  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  moved  little 
less  than  one  of  the  common  sort.  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  order,  moderation,  and  constancy 
excepted,  all  things  are  to  be  done  by  a  man 
that  is  indifferent  and  defective  in  general. 
"  Therefore  it  is,"  say  the  sages,  "  that  to  make 
a  right  judgment  of  a  man,  you  are  chiefly  to 
observe  'his  common  actions,  and  surprise  him 
in  his  everv  day  habits,"1 

Pyrrho,  he  who  erected  so  pleasant  a  know 
ledge  upon  ignorance,  endeavoured,  as  all  the 
rest  who  were  really  philosophers  did,  to  make 
his  life  correspond  with  his  doctrine.  And 
because  he  maintained  the  imbecility  of  human 
judgment  to  be  so  extreme  as  to  be  incapable 
of  any  choice  or  inclination,  and  would  have 
it  wavering  and  suspended,  considering  and 
receiving  all  things  as  indifferent,  'tis  said  that 
he  always  comported  himself  after  the  same 
manner  and  countenance :  if  he  had  begun  a 
discourse,  he  would  always  end  what  he  had  to 
say,  though  the  person  lie  was  speaking  to  had 
gone  away ;  and  if  he  walked,  he  never  stopped 
for  any  impediment  that  stood  in  his  way,  being 
preserved  from  precipices,  the  justle  of  carts, 
and  other  like  accidents,  by  the  care  of  his 
friends  :'J  for  to  fear  or  to  avoid  any  thing  had 
been  to  justle  his  own  propositions,  which  de 
prived  die  senses  themselves  of  all  certainty 
and  election.  Sometimes  he  suffered  incisions 
and  cauteries  with  so  great  constancy  as  never 
to  be  seen  so  much  as  to  wince  or  shut  his  eyes. 
'Tis  something  to  bring  the  soul  to  these  imagi 
nations,  'tis  more  to  join  thereto  the  effects ;  and 
yet  not  impossible ;  but  to  conjoin  them  with 
such  perseverance  and  constancy  as  to  make 
them  habitual  is  certainly,  in  attempts  so  re 
mote  from  common  custom,  almost  incredible 
to  be  done.  Therefore  it  was  that  being  one 
day  taken  in  his  house  terribly  scolding  with 
his  sister,  and  being  reproached  that  he  therein 
transgressed  his  own  rules  of  indifference ; 
"  What!"  said  he,  "  must  this  foolish  woman 
also  serve  for  a  testimony  to  my  rules  ?" 
Another  time,  being  seen  defending  himself 
against  a  dog,  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  very  hard 
totally  to  put  off  man  ;  and  we  must  endeavour 
and  force  ourselves  to  resist  and  encounter 
things  first  by  effects,  but  at  least  by  reason."3 


'  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  63. 

2  Yet  Montaigne  says,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  this  hook, 
that  they  who  represent  Pyrrho  in  this  light  extend  his  doc 
trine  beyond  what  it  really  was;  and  that,  like  a  rational 
man,  he  made  use  of  all  his  corporeal  u;;d  spiritual  faculties 
as  rule  and  reason. 


About  seven  or  eight  years  since, 

a  husbandman,  who  is  still  living,     Extraordinary 

n  i  effects  pro- 

but  two  leagues  from  my  house,  ducedbyasud- 
liaving  been  long  tormented  with  den  resolution. 
his  wife's  jealousy,  coining  one 
day  home  from  his  work,  and  she  welcoming 
him  with  her  accustomed  railing,  entered  into 
so  great  fury  that,  with  a  sickle  he  had  yet  in 
his  hand,  he  totally  cut  off  all  those  parts  that 
she  was  jealous  of,  and  threw  them  in  her 
face.  And  'tis  said  that  a  young  gentleman  of 
our  nation,  brisk  and  amorous,  having  by  his 
perseverance  at  last  mollified  the  heart  of  a 
fair  mistress,  enraged  that  upon  the  point  of 
fruition  he  found  himself  unable  to  perform, 
and  that 

Non  viriliter 
Iners  senile  penis  extulerat  caput,1 

"  The  part  he  most  had  need  of  play'd  him  false," 

so  soon  as  ever  he  came  home,  he  deprived  him 
self  of  it  and  sent  it  his  mistress,  a  cruel  and 
bloody  victim  for  the  expiation  of  his  offence. 
If  this  had  been  done  upon  a  mature  considera 
tion,  and  upon  the  account  of  religion,  as  the 
priests  of  Cybele  did,  what  should  we  say  of 
so  high  an  action  ? 

A  few  days  since,  at  Bergerac,  within  five 
leagues  of  my  house,  up  the  river  Dordogne, 
a  woman  having  over-night  been  beaten  and 
abused  by  her  husband,  a  choleric,  ill-con 
ditioned  fellow,  resolved  to  escape  from  his  ill 
usage  at  the  price  of  her  life  ;  and  going,  so 
soon  as  she  was  up  the  next  morning,  to  visit 
her  neighbours,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  and 
having  let  some  words  fall  as  to  recommending 
to  them  her  affairs,  she  took  a  sister  of  hers  by 
the  hand  and  led  her  to  the  bridge  ;  where 
being,  and,  as  it  were  in  jest,  without  any 
manner  of  alteration  in  her  countenance,  there 
taking  leave  of  her,  she  threw  herself  head 
long  from  the  top  into  the  river,  and  was 
drowned.  That  which  is  the  most  remarkable 
in  this  is  that  this  resolution  was  a  whole  night 
maturing  in  her  head. 

It  is  "quite  another  thing  with  the  Indian 
women  ;  for  it  being  the  custom  there  for  the 
rncn  to  have  many  wives,  and  the  best  beloved 
of  them  to  kill  herself  at  her  husband's  decease, 
every  one  of  them  makes  it  the  business  of  her 
whole  life  to  obtain  this  privilege,  and  gain 
this  advantage  over  her  companions;  and  the 
good  offices  they  do  their  husbands  aim  at  no 
other  recompense  but  to  be  preferred  in  accom 
panying  them  in  death  : 

Ubi  mortifero  jacta  est  fax  ultima  lecto, 

Uxorum  fusis  stat  pia  turba  comis  : 
Et  certamen  habcnt  lethi,  qute  viva  sequatur 

Conjugium  ;  pudor  est  non  licuisse  mori ; 
Ardent  victrices,  et  flammfe  pectora  prscbent, 

Imponuntque  suis  ora  perusta  viris.:"' 


3  Lacrtius,  in  vita. 

1  Tibul.  rritip.  carm.  81. 

r'   Propcrtius,  iii.  13,  17- 
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"  When  to  the  pile  they  throw  the  kindling  brand, 
The  pious  wives  with'hair  dishevell'd  stand, 
Striving  which  living  shall  in  death  attend 
Her  spouse,  and  i^ain  an  honourable  end  : 
Those  thus  preferred  their  breasts  to  ilame  expose, 
And  their  scorched  lips  to  their  dead  husband's  close." 

A  certain  author  of  our  times  reports  that  he 
has  seen  in  those  oriental  nations  this  custom 
in  practice,  that  not  only  the  wives  bury  tJ  em- 
selves  with  their  husbands,  but  even  the  slaves 
he  has  enjoyed  also,  which  is  done  after  thi-. 
manner :  --The  husband  being  dead,  the  \- 
may.  if  -he  will  (but  few  do),  demand  two  or 
three  i 
affairs. 

horseback,  dressed  as  for 
with  a  cheerful  countenane 
to  sleep  with  her  spouse,  holdimr  a  1 
<:las-  in  her  left  hand,  and  an  arrow 
other  ;  bein<j,-  thus  conducted  in  pomp,  accom 
panied  with  her  kindred  and  friend-,  and  ;i 
threat  concourse  of  people,  rejoicing,  she  ;-  at 
last  brought  to  the  public  place  appointed 
for  such  spectacles.  This  is  a  spacious  square. 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  pit  full  of  wood,  ami 
adjoining  to  it  a  mount  raised  four  or  five  step-, 
upon  which  she  is  brought  and  served  with  a 
magnificent  repast  ;  which  beinu;  done,  sin 
to  dancinu'  and  -in^in^.  and  gives  ord(  r  when 
she  thinks  tit  to  kindle  the  lire.  Thi.-  ; 
performed,  she  descends,  and  taking  the  nearest 
of  her  husband'-  relations  b\  the  hand,  they 
walk  together  to  tic.,-  ri\cr  close  by,  where  -he- 
strips  herself  stark  naked,  and,  having 
tributed  her  clothes  and  jewels  to  her  friends, 
plunges  herself  into  the  water,  a-  it  tL 
cleanse  herself  from  her  sins;  comin_r  out 
thence,  she  wraps  herself  in  yellow  limn  of 
eight  and  twenty  ells  Ion;:  :  and  a^ain  gi\  in;x 
her  hand  to  this  kinsman  of  her  husband  s.  they 
return  back  to  the  moun;,  where  s!ie  - 

1    recommends   her 
ve    any.      Betwixt 

:irniic_i'    : 

•  i  in, in; 

Ilavin 
i    pr, 

to  anoint 
h  having  . 


to    the    people,  ai 

to  them,  if  she  h 
the  pit  and  the  mount  (hi  r. 
curtain  drawn,  to  screen  the 
from  their  sight,  which  some 
test  their  threat  courage,  f'orbii 
what  she  has  to  say,  a  wi;i 
with  a  vessel  of  oil,  wheivwi 
head  and  lier  whole  body  :  v, 
with,  -lie  throws  it  into  the  fire,  and  in  an  in 
stant,  precipitates  herself  after.  Immediately  the 
people  throw  a  threat  many  billets  and  lo^'s 
upon  her,  that  she  may  not  be  long  in  dying, 
and  convert  all  their  joy  into  sorrow  and 
rnourninir.  If  they  are  persons  of  meaner  con 
dition  the  body  of  the  defunct  is  carried  to  the 
place  of  sepulture,  and  there  placed  sitting,  the 
widow  kneeling  before  him,  and  embracing  t he- 
corpse  closely,  and  thus  remains,  while  they 
build  round  them  a  wall,  which  so  soon  as  it 
is  raised  to  the  height  of  the  woman's  shoulders, 
some  of  her  relations  come  behind  her,  and, 
taking  hold  of  her  head,  writhe  her  neck ; 


and  so  soon  as  she  is  dead  the  wall  is  pre 
sently  raised  up  and  closed,  wdiere  they  remain 
entombed. 

There  was  in  the  same  country,  something 
like  this  in  their  Gymnosophists; 
for  not  by  constraint  of  others,  Th^tfVouin-°~ 
nor  by  the  impetuosity  of  a  sud-  tarily  burnt, 
den  humour,  but  bv  the  express 
profession  of  their  order,  their  cu-tom  was,  so 
-oon  a-  they  arrived  at  a  certain  a^e.  or  that 
they  saw  thein-elvcs  threatened  by  any  disease, 
o  cause  a  funeral  pile  to  be  erected  for  theai, 
and  on  the  top  a  stately  bed,  where,  after 
having  joyfully  feasted  their  friends  and  ac 
quaintance,  they  la\  them  down  with  so  great 
re-oluti'  n  that,  fire  heimj;  applied  to  it,  they 
were  never  seen  to  -tir  hand  or  foot;'  and 
after  this  manner  one  of  them.  Calanus  by 
mime,  rxnired  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
arnu  of  Alexander  the  (.real.1  And  he  was 
ueitiier  reputed  holy  nor  happy  amongst  them 
tVit  did  not  thus  destroy  him-elf;  dHmi-sim_f 
Ins  soul,  purged  and  purilied  by  the  tire,  after 
having  consumed  all  tiiat  was  earthly  and 
!.  Thi-  eon-taut,  premeditation  of  the 
u  hole  lite  is  1 1, at  which  makes  the  wonder. 

A  molest  our  other  coiitrover-ie-.  that  as  to  the 

word    t'lititin  is  al-o  crept  in  ;    and,  to  tie  \\ 

to  eonie.  and  even  our  own  wills,  to  a  certain  and 

ine\  i(::b|i-  uece-sitv,  we  are  still  upon  this  argu- 

•   of   lime    pa<t:    "Since    (MM!    ton  sees  that 

ail  thin---  -hall  so  fall  out.  as  doubtless  lie  doe-, 

ii    m.i-t   then  necessarily  follow  that,   they  must 

||    out."      To    which    our    ma-ter-    reply, 

seeing    any    tiling    -hould   come    to 

pa--,  a-  we   do.  and    a-    (<od    him-elt'  al-o    does 

all    things    being    piv-ent    with    him,    he 

rather   sees   than  foresees),  is   not  to  compel  an 

event;   that    is,  we  see   because   thimr.-  do   fall 

out,  but    things  do  not  fall  out  because  w  e  sec  ; 

events   can-e    knowledge,  but    knowledge  does 

mse  events.     Tliat    whicdi  we  si'e   happen 

happen  ;    but    it    might    have     happened 

•wise;    and  God,   in    the  catalogue    of  the 

-  of  events,  which  he  ha-  in  his  presence, 

also    those  which    we    call    accidental    and 

involuntary,  which  depend  upon  the  liberty  he 

has   <riven   our   tree -will,   and   knows  that  we 

shall  do  ami-s,  because  we  would  do  so 

N  iw  I  have  -ecu  a  <j;ivat  many  commanders 
encourage  their  soldiers  w  ith  this  fatal  necessity  ; 
for,  if  our  time  be  limited  to  a  certain  hour, 
neither  the  enemy's  shot,  nor  our  own  boldness, 
nor  our  flight  anil  cowardice,  can  either  shorten 
or  prolong  our  lives.  This  is  easily  said,  but 
see  who  will  be  so  persuaded  ;  and  if  it  be  so 
that  a  strong  and  lively  faith  draws  along  with 
it  actions  of  the  same,  certainly  this  faith  we  so 
much  brag  of  is  very  light  in  this  age  of  ours, 
unless  the  contempt  it  has  of  works  makes  it 
disdain  their  company.  So  it  is  that  to  this 
very  purpose,  the  Sienr  de  Joinville,  as  credible 
a  witness  as  anv  other  whatever,  tells  us  of  the 


*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Alexanilei 
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Bedouins,  a  nation  amongst  the  Saracens,  with 
whom  the  king  St.  Louis  had  to  do  in  the  Holy 
Land,  that  they  in  their  religion  did  so  firmly 
believe  the  number  of  every  man's  days  to  be 
from  all  eternity  prefixed  and  set  down  by  an 
inevitable  decree,  that  they  went  naked  to  the 
wars,  excepting  a  Turkish  sword,  and  their 
bodies  only  covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth  : 
and,  for  the  greatest  curse  they  could  utter 
when  they  were  angry,  this  was  always  in  their 
mouth  :  "  Accursed  be  thou,  as  he  that  arms 
himself  for  fear  of  death.'"1  This  is  a  testimony 
of  faith  very  much  beyond  ours.  And  of  this 
sort  is  that,  also,  that  two  monks  of  Florence 
gave  in  oar  fathers'  days.2  Being  engaged  in 
some  controversy  of  learning,  they  agreed  to 
go  both  of  them  into  the  fire,  in  the  public 
square,  to  prove  the  faith  of  each  in  his  argu 
ments  ;  and  all  things  were  prepared,  and  the 
thingjast  upon  the  point  of  execution,  when  it 
was  interrupted  by  an  unexpected  accident. 

A  young  Turkish  lord,  having  performed  a 
notable  exploit  in  his  own  person  in  the  sight 
of  both  armies,  that  of  Amurath  and  that  of 
lluniades,  ready  to  join  battle,  being  asked  by 
Amurath,  who,  in  so  tender  and  inexperienced 
years  (for  it  was  his  first  sally  in  arms),  had 
inspired  him  with  so  brave  a  courage,  replied 
that  his  chief  tutor  for  valour  was  a  hare  ;  "  For 
being,''  said  he,  "  one  day  a  hunting  I  found  a 
hare  sitting,  and  though  I  had  a  brace  of  excel 
lent  greyhounds  with  me,  yet  methought  it 
would  be  best  for  sureness  to  make  use  of  my 
bow  ;  for  she  sat  very  fair.  I  then  fell  to  let 
ting  fly  my  arrows,  and  shot  forty  that  I  had 
in  my  quiver,  not  only  without  hurting,  but 
without  starting  her  from  her  form.  At  last  I 
slipped  my  dogs  after  her,  but  to  no  more  pur 
pose  than  I  had  shot.  By  which  I  understood 
that  she  had  been  secured  by  her  destiny  ;  and 
that  neither  darts  nor  swords  can  wound  with 
out  the  permission  of  fate,  which  we  can  neither 
hasten  nor  defer."  This  story  may  serve  to  let 
us  see,  by  the  way,  how  flexible  our  reason  is 
to  all  sorts  of  images.  A  person  of  great  years, 
name,  dignity,  ami  learning,  boasted  to  me  to 
have  been  induced  to  a  certain  very  important 
mutation  in  his  faith,  by  a  strange,  whimsical 
incitement,  and  otherwise  so  very  inconclusive, 
that  I  thought  it  much  stronger  the  contrary 
way  :  he  called  it  a  miracle,  and  I  too,  but  in 
another  sense.  The  Turkish  historians  say  that 
the  persuasion  those  of  their  nation  have  im 
printed  in  them  of  the  fatal  and 
The  common  unalterable  prescription  of  their 
£en£ir^e°fof  days  does  manifestly  conduce  to 
the  Turks.  the  giving1  them  great  assurance 

in  dangers.    And  1  know  a  great 
prince  who  makes  a  very  fortunate  use  of  it  ; 


1  Mem.  de  JoinviHc,  c.  30. 

2  On  the  7th  April,  Hog.     See  the  history  of   the  famous 
Jerome  Savonarola,  in  the  Minn,  of  Cumines,  viii.  c.  1  y  ;  Guic- 
ciardini,    iii.  ;  Bayle,    at    the    word    Savimaruta  ;  Sismondi, 
Republiques  Itulicnnes,  c.  98,  vol.  xii. 

3  The  founder  of  the  Republic  of   Holland.     On  the  18th 
March,  1582,  he  was   wounded  with   a  pistol-shot   by  a  Uis- 


whether  it  be  that  he  docs  really  believe  it,  or 
that  he  makes  it  his  excuse  for  so  wonderfully 
hazarding  himself:  may  fortune  be  not  too  soon 
weary  of  her  favour  to  him. 

There  has  not  happened  in  our  memory  a 
more  admirable  effect  of  resolution  than  in  those 
two  who  conspired  the  death  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.3  ;Tis  to  be  wondered  at  how  the 
second,  that  executed  it,  could  ever  be  persuaded 
into  an  attempt  wherein  his  companion,  who 
had  done  his  utmost,  had  had  so  ill  success  ; 
and  after  the  same  method,  and  with  the  same 
arms,  to  go  attack  a  prince,  armed  with  so  recent 
cause  of  distrust,  powerful  in  followers  and 
bodily  strength,  in  his  own  hall,  amidst  his 

fuards,  and  in  a  city  wholly  at   his  devotion. 
le  assuredly  employed  a  very  resolute  arm  and 
courage,   enflamed   with    furious    passion.       A 
poinard  is  sure  for  striking  home:   but,  by  rea 
son    that  more    motion   and    force  of  hand    is 
required  than  with  a  pistol,  the  blow  is  more 
subject  to  be  put  by  and  hindered.     That  this 
man  went  to  a  certain  death  I  make  no  doubt ; 
i  for  the  hopes  any  one   could  flatter  him  withal 
I  could   not  find  place   in  any  sober  understand- 
j  ing;     and    the    conduct   of    his    exploit    sufti- 
I  ciently  manifests  that  he  had  no  want  of  that, 
I  any  more  than  of  courage.     The  motives  of  so 
I  powerful  a  persuasion  may  be  diverse,  for  our 
'  fancy  does  what  it  will  both  with  itself  and  us. 
The  execution  that  was  done  near  Orleans  was 
nothing  like  this;4  there  was  in  that  more  of 
chance  than  vigour  ;  the  wound  was  not  mortal 
if  fortune  had  not  made  it  so  ;  and  the  attempt 
to  shoot  on  horseback,  and  at  a  distance,  and  at 
one  whose   body  was  in  motion  by  the  moving 
of  his  horse,  was  the  attempt  of  a  man  who  had 
rather  miss  his  blow  than  fail  of  saving  himself; 
as  was  apparent  by  what  followed  after  ;  for  he 
was  so  astonished  and  stupified  with  the  thought 
of  so  high  an  execution,  that  he  totally  lost  his 
judgment,  both  to  find  his  way  and  govern  his 
tongue.     What  needed  lie  to' have  done  more 
than  to  fly  back   to  his  friends  and  cross   the 
river  ?     ;Tis  what  I  have  done  in  less  dangers, 
and  I  think  of  very  little  hazard,  how  broad 
soever  the  river  may  be,  provided  your  horse 
have  good  going  in,  and   that  you  see  on  the 
other  side  good  landing  according  to  the  stream. 
The  other,5  when  they  pronounced  his  dreadful 
sentence:   "  I  was   prepared   for  it,"    said  he; 
"  and  I  will  make  you  wonder  at  my  patience." 
The  Assassins,  a  nation  bordering  upon  Phoe 
nicia,  are    reputed,  amongst  the         ieo,iewho 
Mahometans,  a  people  of  great     bcHeve' Lsassi- 
devotion  and  purity  of  manners,     nation  the 
They  hold   that  the  nearest  way     gSd^  tc 
to  gain  Paradise  is  to  kill  some 
one  of  a  contrary  religion  ;  which  is  the  reason 


cayan,  named  Tean  de  Jauretruy.  Recovering  from  this,  he 
was  killed  on  the  10th  July,  1584,  by  a  pistol-shot,  in  his 
house  at  Delft,  by  Balthazar  Gerard,  a  native  of  Franche- 
Compte. 

1  The  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  by  Poltrot. 
5  Gerard. 
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they  have  often  been  seen,  being  but  one  or 
two,  without  amis,  to  make  an  attempt  against 
powerful  enemies  at  the  price  of  a  certain  death. 
and  without  any  consideration  of  their  own 
danger.  So  was  our  Count  Raimond  of  Tripoli 
assassinated  (which  word  is  derived  from  their 
name),  iu  the  henrt  of  his  city,  during  our 
enterprises  of  the  holy  war.1  And  likewise 
('onrad,  marquis  of  Montserrat,*  the  murderers 

i  at  their  execution  carrying  themselves  \\ith 
great  pride  and  ^lory  that  they  had  performed 

;    so  brave  an  exploit, 


<>F  A   :\i<»TsTuoi:s  CHILD. 

THIS  story  shall  go  by  itself ;  for  I  will  lenye 
physicians  to  discourse  of  it.  Two  days  jii.ro 
I  saw  a  child  which  two  men  and  a  nurse,  who 
called  themselves  the  father,  the  uncle,  and 
the  aunt  of  it,  carried  about  to  get  money  by 
shewing  it,  by  reason  it  was  so  &  trance  a  crea 
ture.  It  w;is,  as  to  all  the  rest,  of  a  common 
form,  and  could  stand  upon  it>  feet;  could  go 
and  gabble  much  like  other  children  of  its  a<_v  : 
it  had  n.  ver  as  yet  taken  any  other  nourishment 
but  from  the  nurse's  breasts,  and  wlmt,  in  my 
presence,  they  tri»'d  to  put  into  its  mouth,  it 
only  chewed  a  little  and  >pit  out  aLi'ain  without 
swallowing  ;  its  cry,  indeed,  seemed  a  little  odd 
and  particular;  it  was  just  fourteen  months  old. 
ruder  the  breast  it  was  joined  to  another  child, 
but  without  a  head,  and  that  had  the  spine  of 
the  back  without  motion,  the  rest  entire  ;  tor 
though  it  had  one  arm  shorter  than  the  other, 
this  was  broken  by  accident  at  their  birth  ;  they 
were  joined  breast  to  breast,  as  if  a  loser  child 
would  reach  its  arms  about  the  neck  of  one 
something  bigger.  The  juncture  and  thickness 
of  the  place  where  they  were  conjoined  wjis  not 
above  tour  lingers,  or  thereabouts,  so  that  if  you 
thrust  up  the  imperfect  child  you  might  see'the 
navel  of  the  other  below  it  ;  so  the  joining  was 
betwixt  the  paps  and  the  navel.  The  navel  of 
the  imperlect  child  could  not  be  seen,  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  belly  could  ;  so  that  all  the  rest 
that  was  not  joined  of  the  imperfect  one,  as 
arms,  buttocks,  thighs,  and  legs,  hung  dangling 
upon  the  other  child,  and  might  reach  to  the 
mid -leg.  The  nurse  moreover  told  us  that  it 
urined  at  both  bodies;  and  also  the  members 
of  the  other  were  nourished,  sensible,  and  in 
the  same  plight  with  that  she  gave  suck  to; 
excepting  that  they  were  shorter  and  loss! 
This  double  body,  and  several  limbs  belonging 
to  one  head,  might  be  interpreted  a  favourable 
prognostic  to  the  king,;<  of  maintaining  the 
various  parts  of  our  state  under  the  union  of  his 


laws  ;  but  lest  the  event  should  prove  otherwise, 
'tis  better  to  let  it  alone  ;  for,  except  in  things 
past,  there  is  no  divination  ;  17t,  qnum  facia 

:  mint,  tiun  ad  conjecturam  aliqua  interpreta 
tions  rcvoccnturf  ''  so  as,  when  they  are  come 
to  pass,  they  should  then  by  some  interpre- 

!  tation  be  recalled  to  conjecture,"  as  'tis  said 
of  Epimenides,  that  he  always  prophesied  of 
things  past/' 

I  have  lately  seen  a  herdsman  in  Medoc,  of 
about  thirty  years  of  au'c,  wiio  has  no  sign  of 
any  genital  parts  :  he  ha.-,  three  holes,  by  which 
he  voids  his  water;  he  is  bearded,  has  desire, 
and  covets  the  society  of  women. 

Those  that  we  call  monsters  arc  not  so  to 
(Jod,  \\  ho  -ec>  in  the  immensity 
of  his  work  the  infinite  forms  that  Whrth-T  there 
he  has  comprehended  therein;  j^^r 
and  it  is  to  be  believed  that  this  culled." 
iigure  which  astonishes  us  has 
relation  to  some  other  of  the  same  kind  un 
known  to  man.  1'Yoin  hi-  omniscience  nothing 
but  tin,1  irood,  the  u-ual,  and  the  regular  pro 
ceed- ;  but  we  do  not  discern  the  disposition 
and  relation  :  (.£>//>d  i-rchn.'  cidct  nou  iniratnr, 
efitiiHxi,  cur  //<//,  ncscit.  (.l>tu<l  anil'  non  r'/d/t, 
id,  ,w  i  can  /•/'/.  ostentliin  rw  n"/;>v/.':  ';  What 
he  often  sees  he  docs  not  admire,  though  he  be 
ignorant  how  it  comes  to  pa.-s.  l.ut  \\heu  a 
thinir  liap]M-n-  he  m;\er  ;a\s  before,  th.tt  he 
look-  upon  as  a  portent.'"  What  falls  out  con 
trary  to  custom  we  say  i-,  contrary  to  nature; 
but  nothing,  \\hatevcr  it  be,  i-  contrary  to  lier. 
Let  therefore  this  iiniver.-al  and  natural  rca-on 
expel  the  error  and  a.-ti»:;i;.hinent  that  novelty 
bi-in'_ro  along  \N  ith  it. 


CHAPTKU     XX  \  I. 


1'j.r'i  \  itcir  is  admirable  throughout,  but  espe 
cially  where  he  judges  of  human  actions.  The 
line  thiii'.'s  he  says  in  the  parallel  of  Lycurgus 
and  Numa,  upon  the  subject  of  our  great  folly 
in  abandoning  children  to  the  care  and  govern 
ment  of  their  fathers,  are  very  easily  discerned. 
The  most  of  our  civil  governments,  as  Aristotle 
says,7  leave,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cyclops, 
to  every  one  the  ordering  of  their  wives  and 
children  according  to  their  own  foolish  and 
indiscreet  fancy  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonian  and 
Cretensian  are  almost  the  only  governments 
that  have  committed  the  education  of  child 
ren  to  the  laws  :  who  does  not  sec  that  in  a 
state  all  depends  upon  their  nurture  and  bring 
ing  up  ?  And  yet  they  are  left  to  the  mercy 
of  parents,  let  them  be  as  foolish  and  wicked 
as  they  will,  without  any  check. 


1  In  1151,  at  Tripoli. 

2  At  Tyre,  24th  April,  1192. 
:)   Henry  HI. 

1   Cicero.  <lc  />/.••/".  ii.  -.!2. 


''  Aristotle, 
r  C'iccro,  /// 
'  Ethicx,  x. 
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Amongst  other  things,  how  often  have  I,  as 

I  have  passed  along  the  streets, 

oftheindiscre-     had   a  good  mind  to  get  up  a 

SfiJffiT"1  farce> to  reve»ge  tlie  p°or  b°ys 

their  children  whom  I  have  seen  flayed,  knocked 
88  down,  aild  miserably  beaten,  by 
some  father  or  mother  mad  with 
rage  !  You  shall  see  them  come  out  with  fire 
and  fury  sparkling  in  their  eyes, 

Rabie  jecur  incendente,  feruntur 
Praecipites ;  ut  saxajugis  abrupta,  quibus  mons 
Subtrahitur,  clivoque  latus  pendente  recedit,1 

"  As  when  impetuous  winds  and  driving  rain 
Have  mined  a  rock  that  overhung  the  plain, 
The  massy  ruin  falls  with  thundering  force, 
And  bears  down  all  that  interrupts  its  course," 

(and,  according  to  Hippocrates,  the  most  dan 
gerous  maladies  are  those  that  disfigure  the 
countenance),  with  a  roaring  and  terrible  voice, 
very  often  against  those  that  are  but  just  come 
from  nurse.  And  there  they  are  lamed  and 
spoiled  with  blows,  whilst  our  justice  takes  no 
cognizance  of  it,  as  if  these  maims  and  disloca 
tions  were  not  executed  upon  members  of  our 
common- wealth  : 

Gratum  est,  quod  patriaj  civem  populoque  deiUt,ti, 
Si  facis  ut  patriae  sit  idoneus,  utilis  agris, 
Utilis  et  bellorum  et  pacis  rebus  agenuis.'-1 

"  True,  you  have  given  a  citizen  to  Rome, 
And  she  shall  thank  you  if  the  youth  become, 
By  your  o'er-ruling  care,  or  soon  or  late, 
An  useful  member  of  the  parent  state  : 
Fit  to  assist  the  earth  in  her  increase, 
And  proper  for  affairs  of  war  and  peace." 

There  is  no  passion  that  so  much  transports 
men  from  their  right  judgments  as  anger.  No 
one  would  demur  at  punishing  a  judge  with 
death  who  should  condemn  a  criminal  upon 
the  account  of  his  own  choler;  why  any  more 
then  should  parents  and  pedants  be  allowed  to 
whip  and  chastise  children  in  their  anger  ? 
;Tis  then  no  longer  correction,  but  revenge. 
Chastisement  is  instead  of  physic  to  children  ; 
and  should  we  endure  a  physician  who  should 
be  animated  against  and  enraged  at  his  patient? 
We  ourselves,  to  do  well,  should  never  lay 

The  faults  of  a  liail(1  uPon  our  servants  whilst 
the  person  our  anger  lasts  ;  wrliilst  the  pulse 

whom^pu-  beats  quick,  and  that  we  feel  an 
seem'to^s  dif-  emotion  in  ourselves,  let  us  defer 
ferent  from  the  business  ;  things  will  appear 
m^alit^  ^  otherwise  to  us  when  we  are 
calm  and  cool.  JTis  then  pas 
sion  that  commands,  'tis  then  passion  that 
speaks,  and  not  we  ;  faults  seen  through  pas 
sion  are  magnified,  and  appear  much  greater 
to  us  than  they  really  are,  as  bodies  do  being 
seen  through  a  mist.1  He  who  is  hungry  uses 
meat ;  but  he  that  will  make  use  of  correction 
should  have  no  appetite,  either  of  hunger  or 
thirst,  to  it.  And,  moreover,  chastisements 


1  Juvenal,  vi.  617. 

2  Id.  xiv.  70. 

3  Ovid,  de  Artc  Am.  iii.  503. 


that  are  inflicted  with  deliberation  and  discre 
tion  are  much  better  received,  and  with  greater 
benefit,  by  him  who  suffers  ;  otherwise  he  will 
not  think  himself  justly  condemned  by  a  mail 
transported  with  anger  and  fury ;  and  will 
allege  his  master's  excessive  passion,  his  in 
flamed  countenance,  his  unwonted  oaths,  his 
emotion  and  precipitous  rashness,  for  his  own 
justification  : 

Ora  tumcnt  ira,  nigrescunt  sanguine  venos, 

Lumina  Gorgonco  ssevius  igne  micant.3 

"  Rage  swells  the  lips,  with  black  blood  fill  the  veins, 
And  in  their  eyes  fire  worse  than  Gorgons'  reigns." 

Suetonius  reports,4  that  Caius  Rabirius  having 
been  condemned  by  Caesar,  the  thing  that 
most  prevailed  upon  the  people,  to  whom  he 
had  appealed,  to  determine  the  cause  in  his 
favour,  was  the  animosity  and  vehemency  that 
Ccesar  had  manifested  in  that  sentence. 

Saying  is  one  thing,  doing  another;  we  are 
to  consider  the  sermon  and  the 
preacher  distinctly.  Those  men  A  digression 
took  a  pretty  business  in  hand  goodnature  * 
who  in  our  times  have  attempted  and  equity. 
to  shake  the  truth  of  our  church 
by  the  vices  of  her  ministers;  she  draws  her 
proofs  elsewhere  ;  'tis  a  foolish  way  of  arguing, 
and  that  would  throw  all  things  into  confusion ; 
a  man  whose  manners  are  good  may  have 
false  opinions,  and  a  wicked  man  may  prcacli 
truth,  nay,  though  he  believe  it  not  himself. 
'Tis  doubtless  a  fine  harmony  when  doing  and 
saying  go  together  ;  and  I  will  not  deny  but 
that  saying,  when  action  follows,  is  of  greater 
authority  and  efficacy ;  as  Eudamidas  said, 
hearing  a  philsopher  talk  of  military  affairs  : 
"  These  things  are  finely  said,  but  he  that 
speaks  them  is  not  to  be  believed,  for  his  ears 
have  never  been  used  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet."5  And  Cleomcnes,  hearing  an  orator 
declaiming  upon  valour,  burst  out  into  laughter  ; 
at  Avhich  the  other,  being  angry,  "  I  should," 
said  he  to  him,  "  do  the  same  if  it  were  a  swal 
low  that  spoke  of  this  subject ;  but  if  it  were 
an  eagle  I  should  willingly  hear  him."6  I 
perceive,  methinks,  in  the  writings  of  the  an 
cients  that  he  who  speaks  what  he  thinks 
strikes  much  more  home  than  he  that  only  dis 
sembles.  Hear  but  Cicero  speak  of  the  love 
of  liberty  ;  hear  Brutus  speak  of  it ;  his  very 
writings  sound  that  this  man  would  purchase 
it  at  the  price  of  his  life.  Let  Cicero,  the 
father  of  eloquence,  treat  of  the 
contempt  of  death,  and  let  Se- 
neca  do  the  same :  the  first  Ian-  Seneca, 
guishingly  drawls  it  out,  so  that 
you  perceive  he  would  make  you  resolve  upon 
a  thing  on  which  lie  is  not  resolved  himself  j 
he  inspires  you  not  with  courage,  for  he  him 
self  has  none  ;  the  other  animates  and  inflames 


4  Life  of  Ccesar. 

5  Plutarch,  Apoth.  of  the  Lacedcem. 

e  Id.  ib. 
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you.  In  the  same  way,  I  never  read  an  J  to  a  Helot,  who  carried  himself  insolently  and 
author,  of  those  who  treat  of  virtue  and  of  great  audaciously  towards  him;  "By  the  gods!" 
actions,  that  1  do  not  closely  examine  what  said  he,  "  if  I  were  not  angry  1  would  imme- 
kiud  of  man  he  was  himself;  for  the  Ephori  diately  put  thee  to  death."5 
at  Sparta  seeing  a  dissolute  fellow  propose  a  ;  'Tis  a  passion  that  is  pleased  with  and  Hatters 
wholesome  advice  to  the  people  commanded  itself.  How  often,  being  moved  under  a  false 
him  to  hold  his  peace,  and  intreated  a  virtuous  cau-e,  it'  the  person  offending  makes  a  good 
man  to  attribute;  to  himself  the  invention,  and  \  defence,  and  presents  us  with  a  in-,!,  excuse, 
to  propose  it.!  ;  are  we  vexed  at  truth  and  innocence  itself.' 

Plutarch's  writing-,  it'  well  understood,  suf-  In  proof  of  which,  I  remember  a  marvellous 
ficiently  speak  their  author  |  and  so  that  I  think  example  of  antiquity:  Pi-o,  otherwise  a  man 
I  know  him  even  into  his  soul,  and  yet  1  could  of  verv  eminent  virtue,  bein^  moved  against  a 
wish  that  we  had  some  account  ot'  his  lite.  -oldier  of  his  for  that  returiiiu'j;  alone  from 
And  I  am  thus  far  wandered  from  my  subject,  forage  he  could  trive  him  no  account  \\here  he 
upon  the  account  of  the  obligation  I  have  to  had  left  his  companion,  took  it  for  granted  that 
Aulus  (jrellius  for  having  left  us  in  writing  this  j  ht.1  had  killed  him,  and  presently  condemned 
story  of  his  manners,  that  In-  a  bearing  on  mv  j  him  to  death.  He  was  no  sooner  mounted 
subject,  of  anger:-— A  slave  or'  his  a  vic;ous,  \  upon  the  gibbet  bin  behold  his  wandering  com- 


ill-conditioned  iellow,  but  tint 
.ciu-'i  tor  had  the  precept-  of  philo- »phy 
often  ringing  in  his  ears  having 
for  some  oll'eiice  ot'  his  been 
stripped  by  Plutarch's  command,  \\bil-t  he  was 
whipping  muttered  at  tir-t  that  it  was  without 
cause,  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  d- 
it  ;  but  at  last,  falling  in  urood  earne>t,  to  ex 
claim  against,  and  to  rail  at,  hi-  ma-ter,  lie 
reproached  him  that  he  wa-  no  philosopher,  a- 


often  heard  him  say  it  \\  as  indecent  to  be 
aic.M'y.  nay,  bad  \\rit  a  book  to  that  purple; 
and  that,  causing  him  to  be  so  cruelly  h'-aten 
in  the  height  of  bis  ra^e  totally  gave  the  lie  to 
all  his  \\ritinirs.  To  which  Pliitaivh  calinK 
and  coldly  answered,  "  ilow,  knave!"  si  id 


anu'ry  .'  Does  either  my  tace,  my  colour,  or 
my  voice,  u'ive  any  manifestation  of  my  beinu' 
moved  .'  J  do  not  think  my  eyes  look  tieive. 
that  my  countenance  appears  troubled,  or  that 
my  voice  is  dreadful.  Am  1  red  .'  do  I  foam  .' 
does  any  won!  escape  my  lips  I  oui;-ht  to  repent  .' 
Do  I  start.'  do  I  tremble  with  fury.1'  For 
tho-e,  I  tell  thee,  are,  the  true  si^ns  ot  aiiLTer." 
And  so  turning  to  the  fellow  that  was  whipping 
him,  "  Ply  on  thy  work."  >aid  he,  "  \\hiUt 
this  gentleman  and  I  dispute."  This  is  the 
story/' 

Archyrus  Tarentinns,  returning-  from  a  war 
\\  herein  lie  had  been  captain-general,  found  all 
things  in  his  house  in  very  u'reat  disorder,  and 
his  lands  quite  out  of  tillage,  through  the  ill 

husbandry  ot  his  steward  :  whom 
Ti.ut  corrcc-  having  caused  to  be  called  to 
cmgivtVo^e  hn\},  '-  Go,"  said  he  ;  "if  I  were 
given  in  imger.  not  in  anger  I  would  soundly 

drub  your  sides."4  Plato  like 
wise,  being  highly  offended  with  one  of  his 
slaves,  gave  Speusippus  orders  to  chastise  him, 
excusing  himself  from  doing  it  because  he  was 
in  anger.5  And  Charillus,  a  Lacedaemonian, 


Aulus  Gellius,  xviii.  3. 

Id.  i.  21). 

ricero,  Tusr.  Qua-s.  iv.  :?0.     Val.  Max.  iv.  ] .  ext.  J . 

Scnecu,  de  Ira,  iii.  \-i. 


arrives  ;  at  which  all  the  army  were 
exceedingly  ulad,  and  after  manv  embraces  of 
the  two  comrade-,  the  haii'jMean  carried  both 
the  oil''  and  the  oilier  into  Pi-o's  pre.-cnce.  all 
the  assistants  believing  it  would  be  a  i-reat 
plea-un;  even  to  him  him-eii',  but  it  proved 
tpiite  contran  :  for,  through  shame  and  -pile, 
hi-;  !ur\,  \\hieii  \\  as  not  \  et  cool,  redoubled; 
by  a  subtletv  \\hieh  hi-  passion  suddenly 


rairc   it    j>uts   them    to 

to  their  tnr\  ,  \ 
d  for  a  man  to  di-d-.iin  to  nnnri-h 
cir  antier.  The  orator  (  'elius 
«s  wonderfulh  choleric  bv  nntun 


ie   --aid  ;    he,    impatient    that   his 


aliment  :  "  I;or  the  love  of  the  u'ods!  contradict 
me  in  something,"  said  he,  "  that  we  may  be 
two."1'1  \\'oiiu'n,  in  like  manner,  are  only 
anun-y  that  others  may  be  angry  again,  in 
imitation  of  the  law  of  lo\e.  i'hocion,  to  one 
that  interrupted  his  speaking  by  injurious  and 
very  opprobrious  words  made  no  other  return 
than  silence,  and  to  give  him  full  liberty  and 
leisure  to  vent  his  spleen  ;  which  he  having 
accordingly  don*1,  and  the.  storm  blown  over, 
without  any  mention  of  this  disturbance  he 
proceeded  in  his  discourse  where  he  had  left 
off  before.7  No  answer  can  nettle  a  man  like 
such  contempt. 

Of  the  most  choleric  man   in   France  (anger 


Plutarch,  Aj.otheg. 

Seneca,  de  /;•«,  iii.  18. 

Plutarch,  Jnnt.  to  those  who  manrtge  State  Affairs 
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is  always  an  imperfection,  but  more  excusable 
in  a  soldier,  for  in  that  trade  it  cannot  some 
times  be  avoided),  I  often  say  that  he  is  the 
most  patient  man  that  I  know,  and  the  most 
discreet  in  bridling  his  passions  ;  which  agitate 
him  with  so  great  violence  and  fury, 

Magno  veluti  cum  flamma  sonore 
Vlrgea  suggeritur  costis  undantis  aheni, 
Exultantque  ajstu  latices,  furit  iutus  aquai, 
Fumiiius,  atque  alte  spumis  exuberat  amnis  ; 
Nee  jam  se  capit  unda  ;  volat  vapor  ater  ad  auras ;' 

'  So  when  unto  the  boiling  cauldron's  side 
A  crackling  flame  of  brushwood  is  applied, 
The  bubbling  liquors  there  like  springs  are  seen 
To  swell  and  foam  to  higher  tides  within  ; 
Above  the  brims  they  force  their  fiery  way, 
Black  vapours  climb  aloft,  and  cloud  the  day ;" 

that  he  must  of  necessity  cruelly  constrain  him 
self  to  moderate  it.  And,  for  my  part,  1  know- 
no  passion  which  I  could  with  so  much  violence 
to  myself  attempt  to  cover  and  conceal ;  I 
would  not  set  wisdom  at  so  high  a  price  ;  and 
do  not  so  much  consider  what  he  does,  as  how 
much  it  costs  him  to  do  no  worse. 

Another  boasted  himself  to  me  of  the  regu 
larity  and  sweetness  of  his  manners,  which  is 
in  truth  singular  ;  to  whom  1  replied,  "'  That 
it  was  indeed  something,  especially  in  persons 
of  so  eminent  quality  as  himself,  upon  whom 
every  one  had  their  eyes,  to  present  himself 
always  well -tempered  to  the  world;  but  thru 
the  principal  thing  was  to  make  provision  for 
within  and  for  himself;  and  that  it  was  not 
well,  in  my  opinion,  to  order  his  business  so  as 
inwardly  to  grate  himself,  which  I  was  afraid 
he  did  in  putting  on  and  outwardly  maintaining 
this  mask  and  appearance  of  calm." 

A  man  incorporates  anger  by  concealing  it, 
as  Diogenes  said  to  Demosthenes,  who,  for  fear 
of  being  seen  in  a  tavern,  withdrew  himself 
into  it ;  "  The  more  you  retire  the  further  you 
enter  in."-  I  would  rather  advise  that  a  man 
should  give  his  servant  a  box  of  the  ear  a  little 
unseasonably  than  wreck  his  fancy  to  represent 
this  grave  and  composed  countenance ;  and 
had  rather  discover  my  passions  than  hide  them 
at  my  own  expense :  they  grow  less  in  venting 
and  manifesting  themselves;  and  'tis  much 
better  their  point  should  act  without  than  be 
turned  against  ourselves  within  :  Uinnia  v'ttla 
in  aperto  Icviora  sunt ;  ct  tune  perniciosissima 
fj/uuni,  simulata  sanitate,  subsidunt.3  "  All 
vices  are  less  dangerous  when  open  to  be  seen, 
and  then  most  pernicious  when  they  lurk  under 
a  dissembled  good  temper." 

I    admonish    all   those    in    my  family  who 

have  authoritv  to    be  angry,  in 

setdTn'thf     the   first  place  to  manage   their 

discovery  of         anger,  and  not  to  lavish  it  upon 

anger  against       every  occasion,  for   that  lessens 

domestics.  n       J    ~,  ' 

the    effect :    rash    and    constant 
scolding  runs  into  custom,  and  renders  itself 


despised  ;  what  you  lay  on  a  servant  for  a  theft 
is  not  felt,  because  it  is  the  same  he  has  seen 
you  a  hundred  times  employ  against  him  for 
having  ill  washed  a  glass,  or  set  a  stool  out  of 
place:  secondly,  that  they  are  not  angry  to 
no  purpose,  but  make  sure  that  their  reprehen 
sions  reach  him  with  whom  they  are  offended  ; 
for  ordinarily  they  rail  and  bawl  before  he 
comes  into  their  presence,  and  continue  scolding 
an  age  after  he  is  gone  ; 

Et  secum  pctulans  amentia  certat  :4 
"  And  petulant  madness  with  itself  contends  :" 

they  attack  his  shadow',  and  push  the  storm  in 
a  place  where  no  one  is  either  chastised  or  in 
terested,  but  in  the  clamour  of  their  voice.  I 
likewise  in  quarrels  condemn  those  who  huff 
and  vapour  without  an  enemy  :  these  rodo 
montades  should  be  reserved  to  discharge  upon 
the  offending  party  : 

Muoritus  veluti  cum  prima  in  pnolia  taurus 
Tcrrificos  ciet,  atquo  irasei  in  cornua  tentat, 
Arboris  obnixus  trunco,  ventosque  lacessit 
letibus,  et  spai-Mi  ad  pugnam  proludit  arena.5 

"  So  doth  the  bull,  in  his  lovM  female's  sight, 
Proudly  lie  bellows,  and  preludes  the  fight  : 
He  m,:s  his  mh'.htv  horns  against  a  tree, 
And  meditates  ins  absent  enemy  : 
lie  pushes  at  the  winds  ;   he  ilius  ttie  strand 
With  his  black  hoofs,  and  spurns  the  yellow  sand." 

When  I  am  angry,  my  anger  is  very  sharp,  but 
withal  very  short,  and  as  private 
as  I  can  ;  f  lose  myself,  indeed,  in  The  author's 
promptness  and  violence,  but  not  andTittle  occa- 
in  trouble,  so  that  I  throw  out  all  sions. 
sorts  of  injurious  words  at  random, 
and  without  choice,  and  never  consider  perti 
nently  to  dart  my  language  where  I  think  it 
will  deepest  wound  ;  for  I  commonly  make  use 
of  no  other  weapon  in  my  anger  than  my  tongue. 
My  servants  have  a  better  bargain  of  me  in 
great  occasions  than  in  little  :  the  little  ones 
surprise  me  ;  and  the  mischief  on't  is  that,  when 
you  are  once  over  the  precipice,  'tis  no  matter 
who  gave  you  the  push,  for  you  always  go  to 
the  bottom  ;  the  i'all  urges,  moves,  and  makes 
haste  of  itself.  In  great  occasions  this  satisfies 
me,  that  they  are  so  just,  every  one  expects  a 
reasonable  indignation  ;  and  then  I  glorify  my 
self  in  deceiving  their  expectation  :  against 
these  I  fortify  and  prepare  myself;  they  disturb 
my  head,  and  threaten  to  transport  me  very  far, 
should  I  follow  them  ;  I  can  easily  contain  my 
self  from  entering  into  one  of  these  passions, 
and  am  strong  enough,  when  I  expect  them,  to 
repel  their  violence,  be  the  cause  never  so  great ; 
but  if  a  passion  once  prepossess  and  seize  me,  it 
carries  me  away,  be  it  for  never  so  small  a  mat 
ter  :  I  bargain  thus  with  those  who  may  have 
to  contend  with  me  :  "  When  you  see  me  first 
moved,  let  me  alone,  right  or  wrong  :  I'll  do 


1  SEneid,  vii.  462. 

2  Laertius,  in  vita. 

3  Seneca,  Ep.  56. 


4  Claudian,  in  Eutrojj.  i.  '2'.. 

5  JE-ntiid.  xii.  10H. 
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the  same  for  you."  The  storm  is  only  begot 
by  concurrence  of  angers,  which  easily  spring 
from  one  another,  and  are  not  born  together  : 
let  every  one  have  his  own  uay,  and  we  shall 
be  always  at  peace.  A  profitable  advice,  but 
hard  to  execute.  Sometimes,  also,  it  falls  out 
that  1  put  on  a  seeming  anger,  for  the  better 
governing  of  my  house,  without  any  real  emo 
tion.  As  age  renders  my  humours  more  sharp, 
I  study  to  oppose  them  ;  and  will,  if  I  can.  order 
it  so  that,  for  the  future,  I  may  be  so  much  the 
less  peevish  and  hard  to  plea-'1,  as  1  ha\e  more 
excuse  and  inclination  to  be  so.  although  I  have 
heretofore  been  reckoned  aniong-t  those  that 
have  the  greatest  patience. 

A  word  to  conclude   ibis   chapter.      Aristotle 
inger  sometimes  serves  for  arms  to 
virtue  and   valour."      "l'i>   likely 
it  may  be  so  :   nevertheless,  they 
who  contradict    him'-'    pleasantly 
answer  that  'tis  a  weapon  of  novel 
use  ;    for  we  move  all  other  arms, 
this  moves  us  ;  our  hands  guide  it  not,  'tis  it  thai 
guides  our  hands  ;  it  holds  us,  we  hold  not  it. 


Whether  wrath 
is  proprr  to 
animate    virtue 
anil  valour. 


;-.N(T.    ol-'    SKNT.rA      \M>    1' I.  I'TA  KC  If  . 

Tin;  familiarity  I  have  had  with  these  t\\o 
authors,  and  the  assistance  they  have  lent  to 
my  age  and  to  my  book,  wholly  built  up  of 
what  I  have  taken  from  them,  oblige  me  to 
stand  ii]i  for  their  honour. 

As  to  Seneca,  amongst  a  million  of  little 
pamphlets  that  those  of  the  so  called  reformed 
religion  disperse  abroad  for  the  defence  of  their 
cause,  and  which  sometimes  proceed  i'roi'i  so 
good  a  hand  that  'tis  pity  his  pen  is  not  cm- 
ployed  in  a  better  subject,  I  have  formerly  seen 
one  that,  to  complete  the  parallel  he  would  fain 
make  out  betwixt  the  government  of  our  late 
poor  King  Charles  the  Ninth  and  that  of  Nero, 
compares  the  late  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  \\ith 
Seneca  ;  their  fortunes,  in  having  both  of  them 
been  prime  ministers  in  the  government  of  their 
princes,  and  their  manners,  conditions,  and 
deportments,  having  been  very  near  alike. 
Wherein,  in  my  opinion,  he  does  the  said  lord- 
cardinal  a  very  great  honour  ;  for  though  I  am 
one  of  those  who  have  a  very  great  esteem  for 
his  wit,  eloquence,  and  zeal  to  religion  and  the 
service  of  his  king,  and  think  it  was  a  happiness 
for  the  age  wherein  so  new,  so  rare,  and  so 
necessary  a  person  to  the  public  lived,  to  have 
an  ecclesiastical  person,  of  so  high  birth  and  dig 
nity,  and  so  sufficient  and  capable  of  his  place  ; 


1  Ethics,  iii.  8. 

2  Seneca,  de  ird,[.  16. 

:i  Tacitus,  Annuls,  xiii.  11;  sir.  53  ;  xv.  60.  Even  in 
Tacitus,  however,  there  are  terrible  imputations  against 
.Seneca.  Annul,  xiv.  7.  1 1 .  See  also  the  controversy  re 
specting  Seneca  between  La  Ilnrpe  uini  Diderot. 


;  yet,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  his 
capacity  by  many  degrees  near  to  the  other,  nor 
his  virtue  either  so  pure,  entire,  or  steady,  as 
that  of  Seneca. 

Now  the  book  whereof  I  speak,  to  bring 
about  its  design,  gives  a  very  injurious  descrip 
tion  of  Seneca,  having  borrowed  his  reproaches 
from  Dion  the  historian,  whose  testimony  1  do 
not  at  all  believe  :  for  besides  that  he  is  incon 
sistent,  after  having  called  Seneca  one  while 
verv  wise,  and,  a^ain,  a  mortal  enemy  to  Nero's 
vices,  in  making  him  elsewhere  avaricious,  an 
usurer,  ambitious,  effeminate,  voluptuous,  and  a 
pretender  to  philosophy  under  false  colours  ;  his 

j  virtue  manifests  itself  so  lively  and  vigorous  in 
his  writings,  and  his  vindication  is  so  clear  from 
any  of  these  imputations  of  riches  and  excessive 
expenditure,  that  I  cannot  believe  any  testimony 
to  the  contrary  :  and,  besides,  it  is  much  more 
reasonable  to  believe  the  Roman  historians  in 
such  things,  than  Greeks  and  strangers;  now, 
Tacitus  and  the  rest  speak  verv  honourably  both 
of  his  life  and  death/'1  and  represent  him  to  us  a 
V(  ry  excellent  and  \  irtuous  person  in  all  things  ; 

!  and  1  will  allege  no  other  reproach  against 
Dion's  report  but  this,  which  I  cannot  avoid, 
namely,  that  he  has  so  sickly  a  judgment  in  the 
Roman  aii'a:r>  that  he  darts  to  maintain  Julius 
Civsar's  can-e  against  Pompey,  and  that  of 
Anthony  au'ain.-t  <  'icero. 

Let  us  come  to  Plutarch.  .John  Hodin1  is  a 
Lt'o'>d  author  of  our  time,  and  a  writer  of  much 
greater  judgment  than  the  rout  of  scribblers  of 
hi>  auv,  and  deserves  to  be  carefully  read  and 
considered  :  I  find  him,  though,  a  little  bold  in 
that  passage  of  his  method  of  history  where  he 

I  accuses  Plutarch  not  only  of  ignorance  (wherein 
I  would  let  him  alone,  tor  that  is  not  in  my 
line),  but  that  In1  ufii'ii  /frtfts  tliiinjn  incredible 
inn!  absolutely  fabulous :  these  are  his  own 
words.  If  he  had  simply  said  things  otherwise 
than  they  are,  it  had  been  no  great  reproach  ; 
for  what  we  have  not  seen  we  are  forced 
to  receive  from  other  hands,  and  take  upon 
trust ;  and  we  know  that  he,  on  purpose,  some 
times  variously  relates  the  same  story  :  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  three  best  captains  that 
ever  were,  given  by  Hannibal;  'tis  one  way 
in  the  life  of  Flaminius,  and  another  way 
in  that  of  Pyrrhus.  But  to  charge  him  with 
having  taken  incredible  and  impossible  things 
for  current  pay,  is  to  accuse  the  most  judicious 
author  in  the  world  of  want  of  judgment.  And 
this  is  his  example:  "  As,''  says  he,  "when 
he  relates  that  a  Lacedaemonian  boy  suffered 
his  bowels  to  be  torn  out  by  a  fox-cub  he  had 
stolen,  and  kept  it  still  concealed  under  his 
robe  till  he  fell  down  dead,  rather  than  he  would 
discover  his  theft."5  I  hold,  in  the  first  place, 


A  A  celebrated  jurisconsult  of  Angers,  highly  commended 
bv  D'A'^uesseau.  His  Metliodus  ad  fuciU-in  liixtoriiirnni 
c'ognitionem.  referred  to  by  Montaigne,  was  published  at 
Paris  in  15(56. 
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this  example  to  bo  ill  chosen,  forasmuch  as  it 
is  very  hard  to  limit  the  power  of  the  faculties 
of  the  soul,  where  we  have  greater  power  to 
limit  and  know  the  bodily  force  ;  and,  therefore, 
if  I  had  been  he,  I  should  rather  have  chosen 
an  example  of  this  second  sort  ;  of  which  there 
are  that  are  less  credible :  as,  amongst  others, 
that  which  he  relates  of  Pyrrhus,  "  that,  all 
wounded  as  he  was,  he  struck  one  of  his  ene 
mies,  who  was  armed  from  head  to  foot,  so 
rrreat  a  blow  with  his  sword  that  he  clave  him 
down  from  his  crown  to  his  seat,  so  that  the 
body  was  divided  into  two  parts."  In  his  ex 
ample,  I  find  no  great  miracle,  nor  do  I  admit 
of  the  salvo  with  which  he  excuses  Plutarch, 
to  have  added  this  word,  as  'tis  said,  to  suspend 
our  belief;  for  unless  it  be  in  things  received  by 
authority,  and  the  reverence  to  antiquity  or 
religion,  he  would  never  have  himself  admitted, 
or  enjoined  us  things  incredible  in  themselves 
to  believe ;  and  that  this  word,~«s  'tis  said,  is 
not  put  into  this  place  to  that  effect,  is  easy  to 
be  seen,  because  he  elsewhere  relates  to  us, 

upon  this  subject,  of  the  patience 
MS££  of  the,  ^ced*mcnian  children, 
nian  children.  examples  happening  in  his  time, 

more  unlikely  to  prevail  upon  our 
faith :  as  what  Cicero1  has  testified  before 
him,  as  having,  as  he  says,  been  at  the  place : 
that,  even  in  his  time,  there  were  children 
found,  who,  in  the  trial  of  patience  they  were 
put  to  before  the  altar  of  Diana,  suffered  them 
selves  to  be  there  whipped  till  the  blood  ran 
down  all  over  their  bodies,  not  only  without 
crying  out,  but  without  so  much  as  a  groan, 
and  some  till  they  there  voluntarily  lost  their 
lives  :  and  that  which  Plutarch,  also,  amongst 
a  hundred  other  witnesses,  relates  that,  at  a 
sacrifice,  a  burning  coal  being  fallen  into  the 
sleeve  of  a  Lacedaemonian  boy,  as  he  was 
censing,  he  suffered  his  whole  arm  to  be  burnt, 
till  the  smell  of  the  broiling  flesh  was  perceived 
by  the  assistants.2  There  was  nothing,  accord 
ing  to  their  custom,  wherein  their  reputation 
Avas  more  concerned,  nor  for  which  they  were  to 
undergo  more  blame  and  disgrace,  than  in  being 
taken  in  theft.  I  am  so  fully  satisfied  of  the 
greatness  of  that  people's  courage  that  his 
story  does  not  only  not  appear  to  me,  as  to 
Bodin,  incredible ;  but  I  do  not  find  it  so 
much  as  rare  and  strange.  History  is  full  of  a 
thousand  more  cruel  and  rare  examples  ;  it  is, 
indeed,  for  such  things,  a  miracle  altogether. 
Marcellinus,3  concerning  theft,  reports,  that 

in  his  time  there  was  no  sort  of 
Thievery  much  torments  which  could  compel  the 
£™p£8b.ythe  Egyptians,  when  taken  in  the 

fact,  though  a  people  very  much 
addicted  to  it,  so  much  as  to  tell  their  name. 
A  Spanish  peasant,  being  put  to  the  rack 


1  Tusc.  QUCES.  ii,  14. 

2  Val.  Max.  iii.  ext.  1,  attributes  this  effort  of  endurance 
to  a   Macedonian  boy,    assisting  at  a   sacrifice  offered  by 
Alexander. 


about    the    accomplices    of   the 
murder  of  the  Prsetor  Lucius  Piso,        f  spaSi  °f 
cried  out  in   the   height  of  the        peasant; 
torment,  "That  his  friends  should 
not  leave  him,  but  look  on  in  all  assurance, 
and  that  no  pain  had  power  to  force  from  him 
one  word  of  confession :"  which  was  all  they 
could  get  the  first  day.     The  next  day,  as  they 
were  leading   him   a  second  time  to   another 
trial,    strongly   disengaging   himself   from  the 
hands  of  his  guards,  he  furiously  ran   his  head 
against  a  wall,  and  beat  out  his  brains  !4 

Epicharis,  having  tired  and  glutted  the 
cruelty  of  Nero's  satellites,  and  undergone  their 
fire,  their  beating,  and  their  engines,  a  whole 
day  together,  without  one  syllable  of  confes 
sion  of  her  conspiracy,  being  the  next  day 
brought  again  to  the  rack,  with  her  limbs 
almost  torn  to  pieces,  conveying  the  lace  of 
her  robe  with  a  running  noose  over  one  of  the 
arms  of  her  chair,  and  suddenly  slipping  her 
head  into  it,  with  the  weight  of  her  own  body 
hanged  herself.5  Having  the  courage  to  die 
after  that  manner,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
she  purposely  lent  her  life  to  the  trial  of  her 
fortitude  the  day  before,  to  mock  the  tyrant, 
and  encourage  others  to  the  like  attempt 
against  him. 

And  whoever  will  enquire  of  our  soldiers  of 
the  experiences  they  have  had  in  our  civil  wars 
will  find  effects  of  patience  and  endurance  in 
this  miserable  age  of  ours,  and  amongst  the 
soft  and  more  than  Egyptianly  effeminate  rab 
ble,  worthy  to  be  compared  with  those  we 
have  now  related  of  the  Spartan  virtue. 

I    know   there   have   been   simple   peasants 
amongst  us  who   have  endured 
the  soles  of  their  feet  to  be  broiled     and  of  certain 
upon   a  gridiron,   their  fingers-     during  the 
ends  to  be  writhed  off  with  the     civil  wars  in 
cock  of  a  pistol,  and  their  bleed-     ^faigne>s 
ing   eyes  squeezed  out  of  their 
heads  by  the  force  of  a  cord  twisted  about  their 
brows,  before  they  would  so  much  as  consent 
to  ransom.     I  have  seen  one  left  stark-naked 
for  dead  in  a  ditch,  his  neck  black  and  swollen, 
with  a  halter  yet   about   it,  with  which  they 
had  dragged  him  all  night  at  a  horse's  tail, 
his   body  wounded    in  a  hundred   places  with 
stabs  of  daggers  which  had  been  given   him, 
not  to  kill  him,  but  to  put  him  to  pain  and 
to    affright   him,  who   had   endured   all   this, 
and  even  to  being  rendered  speechless  and  in 
sensible,  resolved,  as  he  himself  told  me,  rather 
to  die  a  thousand  deaths   (as,  indeed,    as   to 
matter  of  suffering,  he  already  had  one)  before 
he  would  pay  a  penny  ;  and  yet  he  was  one 
of  the  richest  husbandmen  of  all  the  country 
round.     How  many  have  been   seen   patiently 
to  sutler  themselves  to  be  burnt  and  roasted  for 


3  xxii.  16. 

4  Tacitus,  Annals,  iv,  15. 
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nate. 


opinions  taken  upon  trust  from  others,  and  by 
them  not  at  all  understood  ?  I 
have  known  a  hundred  and  a 

hundred  \vonien,  for  Gascon y  has 
a  certain  prerogative  for  obstinacy,  whom  you 
might  sooner  have  made  eat  fin-  than  forsake 
an  opinion  they  had  conceived  in  ang"r:  they 
are  more  exasperated  by  bh>\vs  and  constraint  ; 
and  he  that  made  the  story  of  the  woman  who, 
in  defiance1  of  all  corrections,  threats,  and  bas 
tinadoes,  cea-cd  not  to  call  her  husband  lon/y 
knave,  and  that  being  plunged  over  head  and 
ears  in  water  yet  lifted  her  hands  above  her 
head  and  made  a  sign  of  cracking  lice,  feigned 
a  tale  of  which,  in  truth,  we  c\erv  day  see  a 
manifest  image  in  the  obstinacy  of  women. 
And  obstinacy  is  the  »isfer  of  constancy,  "f 
least  in  vigour  and  stability. 

We  are  not  to  judge  \vha!  is  possible,  and 
what  is  not,  according  to  \\liat  is  credible  and 
incredible  to  onr  apprehension,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere:  and  it  is  a  great  fault,  and  yet  a  ; 
fault  that  most  men  are  guilty  of  (which, 
nevertheless,  1  do  not  mention  with  any  reflec 
tion  upon  Bodin),  to  make  a  difficulty  of 
believing  that  in  another  which  they  could  not, 
or  \\onl  1  not,  do  themselves.  Kvery  one  thinks 
Hint  the  sovereign  stamp  of  human  nature  is 
imprinted  in  him.  and  that  from  it  all  other- 
must  take  their  rule  :  ami  that  all  proceedings 
which  an1  not  like  his  are  feigned  and  false. 
Wlu.it bestial  stupidity !  Is  any  thing  of  another's 
actions  or  faculties  proposal  to  him  .'  The  first 
thing  he  calls  to  the  consultation  of  his  judg 
ment  is  his  own  example;  ami  as  matters  go 
with  him  so  they  must,  of  neces-iiy,  do  with 
all  the  world  besides.  ()  dangerous  and  in 
tolerable  folly  !  For  my  part,  1  con-ider  some 
men  infinitely  beyond  me,  especially  amongst 
the  ancients;  and,  though  I  clearly  discern  my 
inability  to  come  near  them  by  a  thousand 
pace-,  I  do  not  forbear  to  keep  them  in  sight, 
and  to  judge  of  what  elevates  them  so,  of  which 
F  also  perceive  some  seeds  in  myself;  as  I  also 
do  of  the1  extreme  meanness  of  some1  other 
minds,  which  1  neither  am  astonished  at  nor 
yet  disbelieve1.  I  very  well  perceive  the  turns 
the  former  take1  to  raise  themsedves  t  >  -uch  a  j 
pitch,  and  admire1  their  grandeur:  and  those 
flights  that.  [  think  the  bravest  I  seek  to 
imitate  ;  and,  though  I  want  wing,  yet  my  ! 
judgment  goes  eagerly  v,  ith  them. 

The  other  example  he  introduces,  "  of  things 
incredible  and  wholly  fabulous,"  delivered  by 
Plutarch  is  '<  That  Agesiluiia  \vas  fined  by  the 
Ephori  for  having  wholly  engrossed  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  the  citi/ens  to  himself  alone." 
I  do  not  see  what  sign  of  falsity  is  to  be1  found 
here  ;  Plutarch  speaks  of  things  that  must 
needs  be  better  known  to  him  than  to  us  ;  and 
it  was  no  new  thing  in  Greece  to  pee  men 
punished  and  exiled  for  this  very  thing  of 


being  too  acceptable  to  the  people  ;  witness  the 
ostracism  and  pctalism.1 

There  is  yet  in  this  place  another  accusation 
laid  against  Plutarch,  which  I  whcthcr  Plu. 
am  especially  affronted  at ;  where  tarch,  in  his 
Bodin  says  that  he  has  faithfully  p-raild  of  the 
paralleled  the  Romans  and  the  ^  was  un." 
Greeks  amongst  themselves  ;  but  just  in  the 
not  the'  Romans  with  the  Greeks;  Pyrenees  he 
witness,  says  he,  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  Cato  and  Aristides,  Sylla  and  Ly- 
sander,  Marcellus  and  Pelopidas,  Ponipey  and 
Agcsilaus  ;  supposing  that  he  has  favouivd  the 
Greeks  in  giving  them  so  unequal  companions. 
This  is  exactly  to  attack  what  in  Plutarch  is 
;>'')-!  excellent,  and  most  to  be  commended  ; 
for  in  his  parallels  (  which  is  the  most  admirable 
part  of  all  his  works,  and  with  which,  in  my 
opinion,  he  is  himself'  the  mo>t  pleased),  the 
fidelity  and  sincerity  of  his  judgments  equal 
their  depth  and  weight  :  he  is  a  philosopher 
that  teaches  us  \irtne.  Let  us  see  whether  we 
cannot  defend  him  from  this  reproach  of  falsity 
a,  ml  prevarication.  All  that  I  can  imagine 
could  gi\e-  occasion  to  this  censure  is  the  great 
hining  lustre  of  the  Roman  names  which 
we  have  ever  before  us;  it  does  not  seem  likely 
to  us  that  I  )emostheue  s  could  rival  the  glory 
ol  a  e-oiisul.  proconsul,  and  qn'->ror  ot  that 
'  republic:  but,  to  consider  the  truth  of 
the  ihing.  and  the  men  in  themselves,  which  is 
Plutarch's  chiei'e-f  aim,  and  more  to  balance 
their  manners,  their  natures,  and  parts,  than 
the.-ir  fortunes,  1  think,  contrary  to  Bodin,  that 
('icere)  and  the  elder  Cato  conic  very  tar  short 
of  the  men  with  whom  the-y  are  compared.  I 
should  sooner,  tor  his  purpose,  have  chosen  the 
example  of  the  younger  Cato  e-ompared  with 
Phocion  ;  for  in  this  couple-  there-  would  have 
been  a  more  likely  disparity  to  the  Roman's 
advantage.  As  to  Marcellus,  Sylla,  and  Pom- 
pey,  I  ve-ry  we'll  discern  that  their  exploits  of 
war  are  more.1  daz/ling,  more  full  of  pomp  and 
glory,  than  those  ot' tin.- Greeks  whom  Plutarch 
compares  with  them  :  but  the  bravest  and 
nii>~t  virtuous  actions,  no  more  in  war  than 
elsewhe'iv,  are  not  always  the  most  renowned  ; 
I  often  see  the  names  of  captains  obscured  by 
the  splendour  of  other  names  of  less  desert; 
witness  Labienus,  Ventidius,  Telesinus,  and 
several  othe-rs  :  and  to  take  it  by  that,  were  I 
to  e-omplain  em  the  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  could 
I  not  say  that  Camillas  was  much  less  com 
parable  to  Theuiistnrles,  the  Gracchi  to  Agis 
and  Cleomenes,  and  Nnma  te>  Lycurgus  ?  But 
'tis  tolly  to  judge  of  things  that  have  so  many 
aspects  at  one  view. 

When  Plutarch   parallels  them,  he  does  not 
for  all    that    make    them  equal : 

i,    *         i       Plutarch  did 

who  could  more  learnedly  and  not  mcan  an 
conscientiously  have  marked  their  equality  he- 
distinctions?  "  Does  he  parallel  twccn  those 


The  ostracism  prevailed  at   A  the: 
political    banishment    i'.r    ten    y> 


and  was  a  sentence 
s.      /'(.'/ •iiitan,    which 


was  in  use  at  Svracur-e,  inv-.-hed  a  banishment  of  five  years 
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whom  he  com-  the  victories,  tents  of  arms,  the 
pared  together,  power  of  the  armies  conducted  by 
Pompey,  and  his  triumphs,  with  those  of  Age- 
silaus?  "  I  do  not  believe,"  says  he,  "  that 
Xenophon  himself,  if  he  were  now  living, 
though  he  was  allowed  to  write  whatever 
pleased  him  to  the  advantage  of  Agesilaus, 
would  dare  to  bring  them  into  comparison." 
Does  he  speak  of  paralleling  Lysander  to 
Sylla?  "  There  is,"  says  he,  "  no  comparison, 
either  in  the  number  of  victories,  or  in  the 
hazard  of  battles ;  for  Lysander  only  gained 
two  naval  engagements,  &c."  Assuredly,  this 
is  not  derogatory  from  the  Romans  5  in  having 
only  simply  named  them  with  the  Greeks,  he 
can  have  done  them  no  injury,  what  disparity 
soever  there  may  be  betwixt  them  ;  and  Plu 
tarch  does  not  entirely  oppose  them  to  one 
another  ;  there  is  no  preference  in  general ;  he 
only  compares  the  pieces  and  circumstances  one 
after  another,  and  gives  of  every  one  a  particu 
lar  and  separate  judgment.  Wherefore,  if  any 
one  would  convict  him  of  partiality,  he  ought 
to  pick  out  some  one  of  those  particular  judg 
ments  ;  or  say,  in  general,  that  he  was  mistaken 
in  comparing  such  a  Greek  to  such  a  Roman, 
when  there  were  others  more  tit  and  nigher 
resembling,  to  parallel  him  to. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

THE    STORY    OF    SPURINA. 

PHILOSOPHY  thinks  she  has  not  made  an  ill 
use  of  her  talent  when  she  has  given  the  sove 
reignty  of  the  soul,  and  the  authority  of  re 
straining  our  appetites  to  reason. 
Whether  the  Amongst  which,  they  who  judge 
trsrareSthePe"  that  there  are  none  more  Violent 
most  violent.  than  those  which  spring  from 
love  have  this  opinion,  also,  that 
they  seize  both  body  and  soul,  and  possess  the 
whole  man,  so  that  even  health  itself  depends 
upon  them,  and  medicine  is  sometimes  con 
strained  to  pimp  for  them  :  but  a  man  might 
also  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  mixture  of 
the  body  brings  an  abatement  and  weakening  ; 
for  such  desires  are  subject  to  satiety,  and 
capable  of  material  remedies. 

Many,  being  determined  to  rid  their  soul 
from  the  continual  alarms  of  this  appetite,  have 
made  use  of  incision  and  amputation  of  the  re 
belling  members ;  others  have  subdued  their 
force  and  ardour  by  the  frequent  application  of 
cold  things,  as  snow  and  vinegar :  the  sack 
cloths  of  our  ancestors  were  for  this  purpose, 
which  is  a  cloth  woven  of  horses'-hair,  of 
which  some  of  them  made  shirts,  and  others 
girdles  to  torture  and  correct  their  reins. 

A  prince,  not  long  ago,  told  me  that,  in  his 


1  Laertius,  in  vita. 

2  Suetonius,  in  vita. 


youth,  upon  a  solemn  festival  in  the  court  of 
King  Francis  the  First,  where  every  body  was 
verv  finely  dressed,  he  took  a  fancy  to  put  on 
his  'father's  hair  shirt,  which  was  still  kept  in 
the  house;  but  how  great  soever  his  devotion 
was,  he  had  not  patience  to  wear  it  till  night, 
and  was  ill  from  it  a  long  time  after;  adding 
withal,  that  he  did  not  think  there  could  be  any 
youthful  heat  so  fierce  that  the  use  of  this 
recipe  would  not  mortify  ;  and  yet  perhaps  he 
never  essayed  the  most  violent ;  for  experience 
shews  us  that  such  emotions  are  often  found 
under  rude  and  slovenly  clothes,  and  that  a 
hair  shirt  does  not  always  render  those  chaste 
that  wear  it. 

Xenocrates  proceeded  with  greater  severity 
in  this  affair  ;  for  his  disciples,  to  make  trial  of 
his  continency,  having  slipped  Lais,  that  beau 
tiful  and  famous  courtezan,  into   his  bed  quite 
naked,  excepting  the  arms  of  her  beauty  and 
her  wanton   allurements,   her   philters,  finding 
that,  in   spite   of  his  reason  and  philosophical 
rules,   his    unruly  flesh    began    to    mutiny,    he- 
caused   those   members   of   his    to    be    burned 
that    he    found    consenting    to    this   rebellion.1 
Whereas  the   passions  which  wholly  reside  in 
the  soul,  as  ambition,  avarice,  and  the  rest,  find     '< 
the  reason   much  more  to  do,  because  it  cannot    i 
there  be  relieved  but  by  its  own  means  ;  neither    i 
are  those  appetites  capable  of  satiety,  but  grow    ' 
sharper  and  increase  by  fruition. 

The  sole  example  of  Julius  Caesar  may  suffice 
to  demonstrate  to  us  the  disparity 

,.    ,  ...  r  J        Caesar's   exum- 

of  those  appetites  ;  tor  never  was  pica  proof  that 
man  more  addicted  to  amorous  ambition  is 
delights  than  he  Of  which  the  ™£»£ 
delicate  care  he  had  ot  his  person,  )OVe. 
to  that  degree  of  effeminacy  as  to 
make  use  of  the  most  lascivious  means  to  that 
end  then  practised,  as  to  have  the  hairs  of  his 
whole  body  plucked  off,  and  to  be  larded  all 
over  with  perfumes  with  the  extremest  nicety, 
is  one  testimony  ;2  and  he  was  a  beautiful  per 
son  in  himself,  of  a  fair  complexion,  tall  and 
sprightly,  full  faced,  with  quick  hazel  eyes,  if 
we  may  believe  Suetonius ;  for  the  statues  that 
wre  see  at  Rome  do  not  in  all  points  answer  this 
description.  Besides  his  wives,  whom  he  four 
times  c  anged,  without  reckoning  the  amours 
of  his  childhood  with  Nicomedes,  king  of  13i- 
thyriia,  he  had  the  maidenhead  of  the  renowned 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt ;  witness  the  little 
Csesario  that  he  had  by  her  :3  he  also  made 
love  to  Eunoe,  queen  of  Mauritania,4  and  at 
Rome  to  Posthumia,  the  wife  of  Servius  Sul- 
pitius ;  to  Lollia,  the  wife  of  Gabinius ;  to 
Tertulla,  the  wife  of  Crassus  ;  and  even  to 
Mutia,  wife  to  the  great  Pompey  :  which  was 
the  reason,  the  Roman  historians  say,  that  she 
was  repudiated  by  her  husband,  which  Plutarch 
confesses  to  be  more  than  he  knew ;  and  the 
Curios,  father  and  son,  afterwards  reproached 


3  Plutarch,  L<fe  of  Ca-aur. 

4  Suetonius,  in  vita. 
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Pompey,  when   he  married  Cicsar's  daughter, 
that  he  had  made  himself  son-in-law  to  a  man 
who  had  made  him  a  cuckold  ;  and  one  that  he 
himself  was  wont  to  call  T^gisthus  :   besides  all  | 
these  he  entertained  Servilia,  Cato's  sister,  and 
mother  to  Marcus    Brutus,  whence,   every  one 
believes,     proceeded     the    great    affection     lu 
ll  ad  to  Brutus,  by  reason  that  ho  was  born  at  a 
time  when  it  was  likely  he  might  be  his  son.   So 
that  I  have  reason,  methinks,  to  take  him  for  a  ; 
man  extremely  given  to  this  debauch,  and  of  a 
very  amorous  constitution:1   but  the  other  pas-  ! 
sion  of  ambition,  with  which  he  \\  as  exceedingly 
infected,  arising  in   him   to  contend  \\ith   it,  it 
v.as  soon  compelled  to  u'ivo  way. 

And  here  calling'  to  mind  Mahomet,  who  won 
Constantinople,   and    finally   exterminated    the 
Grecian  name,   1  do  not  know  v>  here  .these  two 
passions    were    so   ev<-n!y  balanced;   equally  an  ' 
indefatigable    lecher    and    soldier:     but    where 
they    both     meet     in     his     life,  and    jostle    one  . 
another,  the  quarrelling  ardour  always  irets  the 
better  of  the  amorous  passion  ;  and  this,  though  j 
if  was  out  of  its  natural  season,  never  regained 
;n  ab.-olute  sovereignty   over  the  other   till  he 
was  arrived  at  an  extreme  old  «'ge,  and  un 
!')  undergo  the  fatigues  of  war. 

What   is   ri'Iated.  for  .1   contrary  example,  of  l 

Ladislaus,  kin  ±  of  Napl"- . 

'I'lHuc^  uro^n"      remarkable;    v.  ho  beiii::'   a   '_•;•  at 
i'>vc  to  be  captain,    \  aliant,  and    a  ml 

Rtronprcr  than        proposed  to  him-       .  ;  rin- 

cipal  end  ot'  hi-  ambiiion,  the 
execution  of  his  pleasure,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
some  rare  beauty.  His  death  was  of  a  piece  :  I 
for  having,  by  a  close  and  tedious  siege,  re-  \ 
duced  the  city  of  Florence  t>  so  gn 
that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  capita-  , 
late  about  surrender,  he  was  content  to  let  them 
alone,  provided  they  woidd  deliver  up  to  him  a  j 
virgin  of  excelling  beauty  lie  had  heard  of  in 
their  city  :  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  it,  and 
by  a  private  injury  to  divert  the  public  ruin. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  famous  physician  of 
his  time,  who,  finding  himself  involved  in  so 
foul  a  necessity,  resolved  upon  a  hi^h  attempt. 
As  every  one  was  laying  a  hand  to  trick  up  his 
daughter,  and  to  adorn  her  VA  ith  ornaments  and 
jewels,  to  render  her  more  agreeable  to  this  new 
lover,  he  also  gave  her  a  handkerchief  most 
richly  wrought,  and  of  an  exquisite  perfume, 
which  she  was  to  make  use  of  at  their  first 
approaches,  an  implement  they  never  go  with 
out  in  those  parts  :  this  handkerchief,  poisoned 
with  his  utmost  art,  coming  to  be  rubbed  be 
tween  the  chafed  Mesh  and  open  pores,  both  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  so  suddenly  infused  the 
poison,  that  immediately  converting  their  warm  , 


into  a  cold   sweat,  they  presently  died   in  one 
another's  arms.2 

But  I  return  to  Ca?sar.  His  pleasures  never 
made  him  steal  one  minute  of  an  hour,  nor  step 
one  step  asid",  from  occasions 
that  might  conduce  any  way  to  racter.S< 
his  advancement  :  that  passion 
was  so  sovereign  in  him  over  all  the  rest,  and 
with  so  absolute  an  authority  possessed  his  soul, 
that,  it  guided  him  at  pleasure.  In  truth,  this 
troubles  me,  when,  as  to  every  thing  else,  I 
consider  the  greatness  of  this  man,  and  the 
wonderful  parts  wherewith  he  was  endued, 
learned  to  that  degree  in  all  sorts  of  knowledge, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  one  science  of  which 
he  has  not  written  ::;  he  was  so  great  an  orator, 
that  many  ha\e  preferred  his  eloquence  to  that 
of  Cicero;  and  he,  I  conceive,  did  not  think 
himself  inferior  to  him  in  that  particular,  for  his 
two  Ant:-(  'atos  were  chiefly  written  to  counter 
balance  i  he  elocution  that  Cicero  had  expended 
in  his  ('-ilo.  As  to  the  rot,  was  ever  soul  so 
vigilant,  so  active,  and  so  patient  of  labour  as 
his.'  and  doubtless  it  v/as  embellished  with 
ninny  rare  seeds  of  virtu;1,  innate,  natural,  and 
not  put  on.  lie  was  singularly  sober,  and  so 
t'ar  tni:!i  briii'.;'  delicate  in  his  diet,  that  Oppius 
n  lates,1  that  having  one  day  at  table!  medicinal 
instead  of  common  oil  set  before:  him  in  some 
.  he  ate  heartily  of  it,  that  he  might  not 
put  hi-  entertainer  out.  of  countenance;  another 
time  ho  caused  his  baker  to  be  whipped  for 
r-erving  him  v»ith  a  finer  than  ordinary  sort  of 
bread.  Cato  himself  used  to  say  of  I'lim  that 
he  \\a<  tin,'  first  sober  man  that  ever  made  it  his 
hu-i;ie:-s  to  ruin  his  country.  And  as  to  the 
-ame  ( 'ato  call  in  u-  him  one  day  drunhard,  it  fell 
out  thus  :  being  both  of  them  one  day  in  the 
senate,  at  a  time  when  Cataline's  conspiracy 
was  in  question,  of  which  Cajsar  was  suspected, 
one  came  and  brought  him  a  letter  sealed  up  : 
Cato  belie\ing  that  it  was  something  the  con 
spirators  gave  him  notice  of,  called  to  him  to 
deliver  it  into  his  hand  ;  which  Ciesar  was  con 
strained  to  do  to  avoid  further  suspicion  :  it 
was,  by  chance,  a  love-letter  that  Servilia, 
Cato's  sister,  had  written  to  him;  which  Cato 
having  read,  he  threw  it  back  to  him,  saying, 
'•  There,  drunkard."  This,  I  say,  was  rather 
a  word  of  disdain  and  anger  than  an  express 
reproach  of  this  vice;  as' we  often  rate  those 
that  anger  us  w  ith  the  first  injurious  words  that 
come  into  our  mouths,  though  nothing  due  to 
those  we  are  offended  at :  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  vice  which  Cato  cast  in  his  dish 
is  wonderfully  near  a-kin  to  that  wherein  he 
had  trapped  Ca?sar  ;  for  Bacchus  and  Venus, 
according  to  the  proverb,  do  very  willingly 


1  When  he  entered  Rome  on  his  triumphal  car,  the  sol-   :  grammar,  eloquence,  history  ;  his  letters  to  the  Senate,  to 
icrs  cried —  !  Cicero,  to  his  friends  ;  his  poems;  a  tragedy  called  (F.dipus ; 

"  Urbar.i,  serrate  uxores :  msechum  calvum  adducimus."      i  a  collection  of  apothegms,  which   Augustus  prohibited  the 


diers  cr 
"  Urh 
—  Suetonius,  in  rita. 

2  Colei.uccio,    Hist.   Xcap.   v.,  who  throws   a  doubt   over 
the  story. 

:i  Suetonius,  in  his   Life,  of  Caw,  speaks  of  his  works  in 


apotheei 

publication  of.     There  has    also    been    attributed  to  him  a 
work  Upon  Augur.?,  and  a  Cosmography. 

4  Apinl  Suetcnius.      The    various    illustrations   of  Ca'sar 
which  follow  are  taken  fruia  the  same  author. 
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agree  ;  but  with  me  Venus  is  most  sprightly 
when  I  am  most  sober. 

The  examples  of  his  sweetness  and  clemency 
to  those  by  whom  he  had  been  offended  are  in 
finite  ;  I  mean  besides  those  he  gave  during  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  which,  as  plainly  enough 
appears  by  his  writings,  he  practised  to  cajole 
his  enemies,  and  to  make  them  less  afraid  of  his 
future  dominion  and  victory.  But  I  must  also 
say  that  if  these  examples  are  not  sufficient 
proofs  of  his  natural  mildness,  they  at  least  ma 
nifest  a  marvellous  confidence  and  grandeur  of 
courage  in  this  person,  lie  has  often  been 
known  to  dismiss  whole  armies,  after  having 
overcome  them,  to  his  enemies,  without  deigning 
so  much  as  to  bind  them  by  oath,  either  to 
favour  him,  or  even  not  to  bear  arms  against 
him.  He  has  three  or  four  times  taken  some  of 
Pompey's  captains  prisoners,  and  as  often  set 
them  at  liberty.  Pompey  declared  all  those  to 
be  his  enemies  who  did  not  follow  him  to  the 
war ;  Ctesar  proclaimed  all  those  to  be  his 
friends  who  sat  still  and  did  not  actually  take 
arms  against  him.  To  such  captains  of  his  as 
ran  away  from  him  to  go  over  to  the  other  side, 
he  sent  moreover  their  arms,  horses,  and  equip 
age.  The  cities  he  had  taken  by  force  he  left 
at  full  liberty  to  take  which  side  they  pleased, 
imposing  no  other  garrison  upon  them  but  the 
memory  of  his  generosity  and  clemency.  He 
fjave  strict  and  express  charge,  the  day  of  his 
great  battle  of  Pharsalia,  that,  without  the 
utmost  necessity,  no  one  should  lay  a  hand 
upon  the  citizens  of  Rome.  These,  in  my 
opinion,  were  very  hazardous  proceedings,  and 
'tis  no  wonder  if  those  in  our  civil  war,  who, 
like  him,  fight  against  the  ancient  state  of  their 
country,  do  not  follow  his  example  ;  they  are 
extraordinary  means,  which  only  belong  to 
Cassar's  fortune  and  his  admirable  foresight  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  When  I  consider  the 
incomparable  grandeur  of  his  soul,  I  excuse 
victory  that  it  could  not  disengage  itself 
from  him,  even  in  so  unjust  and  so  wicked 
a  cause. 

To  return  to  his  clemency  :  we  have  many 
excellent  examples  in  the  time  of  his  government, 
when  all  things  being  reduced  to  his  power,  he 
had  no  more  need  to  dissemble.  Caius  Mem- 
rnius  had  written  very  severe  orations  against  him, 
which  he  had  as  sharply  answered  :  yet  he  did 
not  soon  after  forbear  to  use  his  interest  to  make 
him  consul.  Caius  Calvus,  who  had  composed 
several  injurious  epigrams  against  him,  having 
employed  many  of  his  friends  to  mediate  a  re 
conciliation  with  him,  Caesar  voluntarily  per 
suaded  himself  to  write  first  to  him.  And  our 
good  Catullus,  who  had  so  rudely  ruffled  him 
under  the  name  of  Mamurra,  coming  to  make 
his  excuses  to  him,  he  made  him  the  same  day 
sit  at  his  table.  Having  intelligence  of  some 
who  spoke  ill  of  him,  he  did  no  more  but  only 
in  a  public  oration  declare  that  he  had  notice  of 
it.  He  feared  his  enemies  still  less  than  he 
hated  them  :  some  conspiracies  and  cabals  that 


were  made  against  his  life  being  discovered  to 
him,  he  satisfied  himself  in  publishing,  by  pro 
clamation,  that  they  were  known  to  him,  with 
out  further  prosecuting  the  conspirators.  As 
to  the  respect  he  had  to  his  friends,  Caius 
Oppius,  being  with  him  upon  a  journey,  and 
finding  himself  ill,  he  gave  him  up  the  only  room 
he  had  for  himself,  and  lay  all  night  upon  the 
hard  ground  in  the  open  air.  As  to  what  con 
cerns  his  justice  :  he  put  a  beloved  servant  of 
his  to  death  for  lying  with  a  noble  Roman's 
wife,  though  there  was  no  complaint  made. 
Never  had  man  more  moderation  in  his  vic 
tory,  nor  more  resolution  in  his  adverse 
fortune. 

But  all  these  good  inclinations  were  stifled 
and  spoiled  by  his  furious  ambi 
tion,  by  which  he  suffered  himself  f^mtoion!1 
to  be  so  transported  and  misled 
that  a  man  may  easily  maintain  that  that  pas 
sion  guided  the  rudder  of  all  his  actions  ;  of  a 
liberal  man,  it  made  him  a  public  thief  to  sup 
ply  his  bounty  and  profusion,  and  made  him 
utter  this  vile  and  unjust  saying,  "  That  if  the 
most  wicked  and  profligate  persons  in  the  world 
had  been  faithful  in  serving  him  towards  his 
advancement,  he  would  cherish  and  prefer  them 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  as  much  as  the  best 
of  men."  It  intoxicated  him  with  so  excessive 
a  vanity  that  he  dared  to  boast,  in  the  presence 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  "That  he  had  made  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Rome  a  name  without 
form,  and  without  body  ;"  and  to  say  "  that 
his  answers  for  the  future  should  stand  for  laws; " 
and  also  to  receive  the  body  of  the  senate  com 
ing  towards  him,  sitting  ;  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
adored,  and  to  have  divine  honours  paid  to  him 
in  his  own  presence.  In  fine  :  this  sole  vice,  in 
my  opinion,  spoiled  in  him  the  most  rich  and 
beautiful  nature  that  ever  was  ;  and  has  ren 
dered  his  name  abominable  to  all  good  men,  in 
that  he  would  erect  his  glory  upon  the  ruins  of 
his  country,  and  the  subversion  of  the  greatest 
and  most  flourishing  republic  the  world  shall 
ever  see.  There  might,  on  the  contrary,  be 
many  examples  produced  of  great  men  whom 
pleasure  has  made  to  neglect  the  conduct  of 
their  affairs,  as  Mark  Antony  and  others  ;  but 
where  love  and  ambition  should  be  in  equal 
balance,  and  come  to  jostle  with  equal  forces, 
I  make  no  doubt  but  the  last  would  win  the 
prize. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  'Tis  much  to 
bridle  our  appetites  by  the  discourse  of  reason, 
or  by  violence  to  contain  our  members  within 
their  duty  ;  but  to  lash  ourselves  to  our  neigh 
bour's  interest,  and  not  only  to  divest  ourselves 
of  the  charming  passion  that  tickles  us,  of  the 
pleasure  we  feel  in  being  agreeable  to  others, 
and  courted  and  beloved  of  every  one  ;  but  also 
to  conceive  a  hatred  against  the  graces  that 
produce  that  effect,  and  to  condemn  our  beauty 
because  it  enflames  others,  of  this,  I  confess, 
I  have  met  with  few  examples ;  this  is  one. 
Spurina,  a  young  man  of  Tuscany, 
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Quails  gemma  micat,  fulvum  qupe  dividit  aurum, 
Ant  collo  decus,  aut  capiti ;  vel  quale-  per  urteni 
Inclusum  buxo,  aut  Ericia  terebintho, 
Lucet  ebur,1 

"  As  shines  a  gem  in  yellow  gold  enchas'd, 
On  neck  or  head,  for  decoration  placed  ; 
Or  iv'ry,  which  by  art  doth  lustre  get, 
Amidst  a  circle  of  Krician  jet," 

being  endowed  with  a  singular  beauty,  and  so 
excessive  that  the  chastest  eyes  could  not 
chastely  behold  its  rays  ;  not  contenting  him 
self  with  leaving  so  much  llaine  and  lever  as  he 
every  where  kindled  without  relief,  entered  into 
a  furious  spite  against  himself,  and  those  <_rreat 
endowments  nature  had  so  liberally  conferred 
upon  him  ;  as  if  a  man  were  responsible  to  him 
self  for  the  faults  of  others  ;  and  purposely 
!  slashed  and  disfigured,  with  many  wounds  and 
j  scars,  the  perfect  symmetry  and  proportion  that 
nature  had  so  curiou-ly  imprinted  in  his  face. 

To  give  my  opinion,  I  more  admire  at,  than 
honour,  such  actions  ;  such  exce-ses  are  enemies 
to  my  rules.  The  design  wa-  conscientious  and 
good,  but  certainly  a  little  defective  in  pru 
dence.  "What  if  his  deformity  served  afterwards 
to  make  others  guilty  of  the  sin  of  hatred,  or 
contempt,  or  of  envy,  at  the  u'lory  of  so  cnm- 
mendable  an  action,  or  of  calumny,  interpreting 
this  humour  a  mad  ambition?  Is  there  auv 
form  whence  viee  cannot,  if  it  will,  extract 
occasion  to  exerei-e  it-elf,  one  way  or  other  ?  It 
had  been  more  ju-t,  and  also  more  noble,  to 
have  made  of  these  gifts  of  God  a  subject  of 
regular  and  exemplary  virtue. 

They  who  retire  themselves  from  the  common 
offices,  from  that  infinite   number 
of  rules,  tiresome   iu  many  ways, 
that  fetter  a  man   of  exact  con 
duct  in  civil  life,  are   in   my  opi 
nion   very   discreet,   what  sharp 
ness    of    constraint     soever  they 
impose  upon  themselves  in  so  doiiiLi'.      'Tis  in 
some  sort  a   kind  of  dying  to  avoid  th<'  pain 
of  living  well.      But  though  the-e  may  be  enti 
tled  to  credit  in   other  respects,  to  that  of  con 
quering  difficulty  I  do  not  think  they  are  ;   the 
real  difficulty  is  in   keeping  one's-self  upright 
amidst  the  waves  of  the  world,  truly  and  exactly 
performing  all  the  parts  of  one's  duty.      It  is 
peradventure  more  easy  to  do  without  the  other 
sex,  altogether,  than,  having   the  enjoyment  of 
a  wife,  to   keep  one's-self  entirely  to  that  one 
woman.     Sheer  poverty  is  for  the  most  part  a 
far  less  anxious  and  discomforting  state  than  a 
middling  fortune  ;  to  use  the  goods  of  life  ra 
tionally  is  much  more  difficult  than  entirely  to 
do  without  them  ;  moderation  is  a  virtue  that 
calls  for  a  vast  deal  more  effort  to  exercise  it 
than  suffering.    The  well-living  of  the  younger 
Scipio  has  a  thousand  shapes ;  that  of  Diogenes 
but  one  ;2  this  as  much  excels  ordinary  lives  in 
simplicity  as  exquisite  and  accomplished   lives 
excel  it  in  utility  and  force. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

OBSERVATION"    ON    THE    MODE   OF    CARRYING 
ON    WAR     ACCORDING    TO    JULIUS    CJKSAR. 


Cipsar's    Com 
mentaries  a 
proper  lesson 
fur  every  ge 
neral. 


They  who  se 
crete  them 
selves  from  the 
common  offices 
of  society  have 
the  best  bar 
gain. 


1  JEne'id,  x.  134. 
3  Valerius  Max.  i 
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'Tis  said  of  many  great  leaders,  that  they  have 
had  certain  books  in  particular 
esteem,  as  Alexander  the  Great, 
Homer;  Scipio  Atrieanus,  Xeno- 
phon  ;  Marcus  Brutus,  Poly  bills; 
Charles  tlie  Fifth,  Philip  <le  Co- 
mines  ;  and  'tis  said  that,  in  our  times,  Maehi- 
avcl  i>  el-ewhere  iu  repute.  But  the  late 
.Marshal  Stro/./.i,  who  took  C;esar  for  his  man, 
doubtless  made  the  best,  choice  ;  for  that  book 
ouirht  to  be  the  breviary  of  every  great  soldier, 
as  beiiiLT  the  true  and  sovereign  pattern  of  the 
military  art;  and,  moreover,  God  knows  with 
what  irraee  and  beauty  he  ha-  embellished  that 
rich  matter  with  so  pure,  delicate,  and  perfect 
expression,  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  no 
writings  in  the  world  comparable  to  his,  as  to 
that. 

I  will  set  down  some  rare  and  peculiar  pas- 
sa<_i-e-  of  his  wars  that  remain  in  my  memory. 

His  army  being  in  some  consternation  upon 
the  rumour  that  was  spread  of  the  great  forces 
that  KiiiLi'.Iuba  was  leading  against  him,  instead 
of  abating  the  notion  which  his  soldiers  had 
conceived  at  the  news,  and  of  le--euing  the 
forces  of  the  enemy,  having  called  them  all  to 
gether  to  encourage  and  re-assure  them,  he  took 
a  quite  contrary  way  to  what  we  are  used  to 
do.  for  he  told  them  that  they  needed  no  more 
to  trouble  themselves  with  inquiring  after  the 
enemy's  forces,  for  that  he  was  certainly  in 
formed  thereof;  and  then  told  them  of  a  number 
much  surpassing  the  truth,  and  the  report  that 
was  rumoured  in  his  army  ;:i  following  the  ad 
vice  of  Xenophon  ;  forasmuch  as  the  imposture 
is  not  of  so  great  importance  to  find  an  enemy 
weaker  than  we  expected,  as  to  find  him 
really  strong,  after  having  been  made  to  believe 
that  he  was  weak. 

It  was  also   his  use   to  accustom  his  soldiers 
simply   to  obey,    without  taking 
upon  Uiem  to  control,  or  so  much     JfhCre°sbaer^ence 
as  to  speak  of  their  captain's  de-     soldiers, 
signs,  which  he  never  communi 
cated  to  them  but  upon  the  point  of  execution  ; 
and  took  a  delight,  if  they  discovered  anything 
of  what  he  intended,  immediately  to  change  his 
orders,  to  deceive   them  ;  and  to   that  purpose 
would  often,  when  he  had  assigned  his  quarters 
in  a  place,  pass  forward  and  lengthen  his  day's 
march,  especially  if  it  was  foul  weather. 

The  Swiss,  in  the  beginning  of  his  wars  in 
Gaul,  having  sent  to  him  to  demand  a  free 
passage  over  the  Roman  territories,  though 
resolved  to  hinder  them  by  force,  he  neverthe- 
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less  spoke  kindly  to  the  messengers,  and  took 
some  days'  respite  to  return  an  answer,  to  make 
use  of  that  time  for  calling  his  army  together. 
These  poor  people  did  not  know  how  good  a 
husband  he  was  of  his  time  ;  for  he  often  re 
peat,  that  it  is  the  best  part  of  a  captain  to 
know  how  to  make  use  of  occasions,  and  his 
diligence  in  his  exploits  are  in  truth  unparal 
leled  and  incredible. 

If  he  was  not  very  conscientious  in  taking 
advantage  of  an  enemy  under  colour  of  a  treaty 
of  agreement,  he  was  as  little  in  this,  that  he 
required  no  other  virtue  in  a  soldier,  but  valour 
only,  and  seldom  punished  any  other  faults  but 
mutiny  and  disobedience.  He  would  often, 
after  his  victories,  turn  them  loose  to  all  sorts 
of  licence,  dispensing  them,  for  some  time,  from 
the  rules  of  military  discipline  withal,  for  he 
had  soldiers  so  well  trained  up  that,  powdered 
and  perfumed,  they  would  run  furiously  to  the 
fight.  In  truth,  he  loved  to  have  them  richly 
armed,  and  made  them  wear  engraved,  gilded, 
and  damask'd  armour,  to  the  end  that  the  care 
of  saving  this  might  engage  them  to  a  more 
obstinate  defence.  Speaking  to  them,  he  called 
them  by  the  name  of  fellow-soldiers,  which  we 
yet  use ;  which  his  successor,  Augustus,  re 
formed,  supposing  he  had  only  done  it  upon 
necessity,  and  to  cajole  those  who  only  followed 
him  as  volunteers ; 

Rheni  mihi  Caesar  in  undis 
Dux  erat :  hie  socius  ;  facinus  quos  inquinat,  sequat  j1 

"  Great  Caesar,  who  my  gen'ral  did  appear 
Upon  the  banks  of  Rhine,  's  my  fellow  here : 
For  wickedness  where  it  once  hold  does  take 
All  men  whom  it  defiles  does  equal  make;" 

but  that  this  fashion  was  too  mean  and  low  for 
the  dignity  of  an  emperor  and  general  of  an 
army  ;  and  therefore  brought  up  the  custom  of 
calling  them  soldiers  only. 

With  this  courtesy  Caesar  mixed  great  seve 
rity  to  keep  them  in  awe  :  the  ninth  legion 
having  mutinied  near  Placentia,  he  ignomini- 
ously  cashiered  them,  though  Pompey  was  then 
yet  on  foot,  and  received  them  not  again  to 
grace  till  after  many  supplications.  He  quieted 
them  more  by  authority  and  boldness  than  by 
gentle  ways. 

In  that  place  where  he  speaks  of  his  passage 

over  the  Rhine  towards  Germany,  he  says  that, 

thinking  it  unworthy  of  the  honour  of  the  Roman 

j   people  to  waft  over  his  army  in  vessels,  he  built 

!    a  bridge,  that  they  might  pass  over  dry-foot. 

j    There  it  was  that  he  built  that  wonderful  bridge, 

of  which  he  gives  a  particular  description  |  for 

•   he  nowhere  so  willingly  insists  upon  his  own 

;   actions  as  in  representing  to  us  the  subtlety  of 

i   his  inventions  in  such  kind  of  things. 

I  have  also  observed  this,  that  he  set  a  great 

'   value  upon  his  exhortations  to  the  soldiers  before 

the  fight ;  for  where  he  should  show  that  he  was 

either  surprised  or  hurried,  he  always  brings 


1  Lucan,  v.  28.  9. 

2  De  Bella  Gallico,  iv.  17. 


in  this,  that  he  had  not  so  much  as  leisure  to 
harangue  his  army.  Before  that 
great  battle  with  those  of  Tour-  to%oidfeSnbe- 
nay,  "  Caesar,"  he  says,2  "  having  fore  a  battle  of 
given  orders  for  every  thing  else,  g™j  imP°rt- 
presently  ran  where  fortune  car 
ried  him,  to  encourage  his  people,  and  meet 
ing  with  the  tenth  legion,  had  no  time  to 
say  any  thing  to  them  but  this,  that  they 
should  remember  their  wonted  valour  ;  not  be 
astonished,  but  bravely  sustain  the  enemy's 
encounter  ;  and  the  enemy  being  already  ap 
proached  within  a  dart's  cast,  he  gave  the 
signal  of  battle ;  and  going  suddenly  thence 
elsewhere  to  encourage  others,  he  found  that 
they  were  already  engaged."  His  tongue  has 
indeed  done  him  notable  service  upon  several 
occasions  ;  and  his  military  eloquence  was  in 
his  own  time  so  highly  reputed  that  many  of 
his  army  writ  down  his  harangues  as  he  spoke 
them,  by  which  means  there  were  volumes  of 
them  collected,  that  continued  a  long  time  after 
him.  He  had  so  particular  a  grace  in  speaking 
that  they  who  were  familiarly  acquainted  with 
him,  and  Augustus  amongst  others,  hearing 
those  orations  read,  could  distinguish  even  to 
the  phrases  and  words  that  were  not  his. 

The  first  time  that  he  went  out  of  Rome  with 
any  public  command,  he  arrived  in  eight  days 
at  the  river  Rhone,  having  with  him  in  his 
coach  a  secretary  or  two  before  him,  who  were 
continually  writing,  and  him  that  carried  his 
sword  behind  him.  And  certainly,  though  a 
man  did  nothing  but  travel  on,  he  could  hardly 
have  arrived  at  that  promptitude  with  which, 
having  been  every  where  victo 
rious,  he  left  Gaul,  and  follow-  Caesar's 
ing  Pompey  to  Brundusiurn,  in  ESjSSta 
eighteen  days'  time  he  subdued 
all  Italy,  returned  from  Brundusium  to  Rome, 
and  from  Rome  went  through  the  very  heart  of 
Spain,  undergoing  extreme  difficulties  in  the 
war  against  Afranius  and  Petreius,  and  in  the 
long  siege  of  Marseilles;  thence  he  returned 
into  Macedonia,  beat  the  Roman  army  at 
Pharsalia;  passed  thence  in  pursuit  of  Pompey 
into  Egypt,  which  he  also  subdued  ;  from 
Egypt  he  went  into  Syria  and  Pontus,  where 
he  fought  Pharnaces  ;  thence  into  Africa, 
where  he  defeated  Scipio  and  Juba  ;  again 
returned  through  Italy  into  Spain,  where  he 
defeated  Pompey 's  sons  : 

Ocyor  et  cceli  flammis,  et  tigride  faeta.3 

Ac  veluti  mentis  saxum  de  vertice  prseceps 
Cum  ruit  avulsum  vento,  seu  turbidus  imber 
Proluit,  aut  annis  solvit  sublapsa  vetustas, 
Fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons  improbus  actu, 
Exultatque  solo  silvas,  armenta,  virosque 
Involvens  secum.4 

"  Swifter  than  lightning,  or  the  furious  course 
Of  the  fell  tigress  when  she  is  a  nurse." 

"  As  when  a  fragment  from  a  mountain  torn 
By  raging  tempests,  or  a  torrent  borne  ; 


3  Lucan,  v.  405. 

4  JEneid>  xii.  68 
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Or  sapp'd  by  time,  or  loosen'd  from  the  roots, 
Prone  through  the  void  the  rocky  ruin  shoots  ; 
Rolling  from  crag  to  crag,  from  steep  to  steep, 
Down  sink  at  once  the  shepherds  and  the  sheep; 
Involv'd  alike,  they  rush  to  nether  ground, 
Stunn'd  with  the  shock  they  fall,  and,  stunn'd,  from 
earth  rebound." 

Speaking  of  the  siege  of  Avaricum,  he  says,1 
that  it  was  his  custom  to  be  night  and  day  with 
the  pioneers.  In  all  enterprize.-  of  consequence 
he  always  reconnoitred  in  person,  and  never 
brought 'his  army  into  quarters  till  In:  had  first 
viewed  the  place  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Sue- 


j  his  shield,  as  he  was  surprised,  seeing  the  van  | 
,  of  his  own  army  beginning1  to  give  ground  ;  I 
i  which  also  several  times  betel  him.  Hearing  I 
that  his  people  were  besieged,  he  passed  through  i 
the  enemy's  army  in  disguise,  to  go  and  encou-  ! 
rage  them  with  his  presence.  Having  crossed  ' 
over  to  Dyrrachiuin  with  very  slender  i'orees,  i 
and  seeing  the  remainder  of  his  army,  which  | 
he  left  to  Antony's  conduct,  slow  in  following  ; 
him,  he  undertook  alone  to  repays  the  sea  in  a 
very  great  storm  ;  and  privately  stole  away  to 
letch  tlu:  rest  of  his  forces,  the  ports  on  the 

tonins,  when  he  parsed  over  into  Kiiu'land,  he  |  other  bide  being  sei/cd  by  1'ompey,  and  the 
was  the  first  man  that  sounded  the  shore  where  whole  sea  being-  in  his  possession.  And  as  To 
they  landed.  j  what  he  performed  by  force  of  hand,  there  are 

He  used  lo  s;iy  that  he  more  valued  a  victory  |  \erv  many  exploits   that  in    hazard   exceed   all 

11  „_.!       .L! 1...      I*     _,.  .1       *  4  1  *  ,11  i»  i'  '  .,  1        1  11     _    .  1!    1 


obtained  by  counsel  than  by  force  ;  and  in  th 
war  against  1'etreius  and  Afranius,  fortune 
presenting  him  with  an  occasion  of  manifest 
advantage,  he  declined  it,  sa\  in;:',-  ''  That  he 
hoped,  with  a  little  more  time  and  less  hazard, 
to  overthrow  his  enemies.''  lie  there  aNo 
played  a  notable-  part,  in  commanding  his 
whole  army  to  pa.-*  the  river  by  swimming, 
without  anv  manner  ol  nece^ilv  : 


I    find   him   a    little  more  and   con 

siderate  in  his  enterprises  than  Alexander  5  ii>r 
the  latter  seems  to  seek  and  run  headlong  upon 
dangers,  like  an  impetuous  torrent  thai  attacks 
and  rushes  against  every  thing  it  meets,  without 
choice  or  discretion  ; 


Sic  tauriformis  vo 

Qui  rei'na  1  >;umi 

Dum  sit'vit,  hoi 

Ddiuiem  met 

So  bouiidinu:  A  lit'; 
The  DamiMii  real 
When  to  the  goid 
He  meditates  hi 


\  itur  Aufidus, 
lerliuit  Ap|iuli, 

itatur  amis  ; ; 

;diis,  w  !.M  ! 

1ms,  fierce  rolls  his  wavo.-s 
Irn  labour  of  the  swain 
wrath,  ai.d  deluges  the  pla 


but  then  he  was  a  general  in  the  flower  and  first 
heat  of  his  youth,  whereas  Ciesar  took  up  the 
trade  at  a  ripe  and  well  -  advanced  age  :  to 
which  may  moreover  be  added  that  Alexander 
was  of  a  more  sanguine,  hot,  and  choleric  con 


stitution,  apt  to 


lini   on   to  such  extrava- 


the  rules  of  war:  for  with  how  small  means  did 
he  undertake  to  subdue  the  kingdom  of  Ivgypt; 
and   afterwards  to  attack   the   forces  of  Scipio 
and  .1  uha.  ti  n    time-    greater  than  his  ?     These 
people  have  had  I  know  not  what  of  more  than 
human   confidence    in    their    fortune  ;    and  his 
usual   saying  was,  that   men  must   execute  and 
not  deliberate  upon,  high  enterpri/es.    After  the 
battle  of  IMiaivalia,  whin  he  had  sent  his  army 
away  before  him  into  Asia,  and  was  passing   in 
j  one   single  vessel    the   istrait  of   the  Hellespont, 
\  he    met    Lucius,  ('assius   at   ;  ea   with    ten    great 
'   in.  n  of  war,  where  lie  had  the  courage  not  nnlv 
|   to  slay  his  coming,  but  to  stand  up  Lo  him,  and 

ion  him  to  \  ield,  \\  Inch  he  did. 
Having'  undertaken  that  furious  siege  of 
Alexia,  when:  there  were  fourscore  thousand 
men  in  garrison,  and  all  Gaul  being  in  arms 
to  raise  the  siege,  having  set  an  army  on  foot 
of  eight  thousand  hor-e  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  foot,  what  boldness  and  mad 
confidence  was  it  in  him  that  lie  would  not 
give  over  his  attempt  and  retire,  in  two  so 
invincible  difficulties,  which  nevertheless  he 
underwent  :  and  after  having  won  that  great 
battle  against  those  without  soon  reduced  those 
within  to  his  mercy. ''  The  same  happened  to 
Luculliis  at  the  siege  of  Tigranocerta  against 
King  Tigrancs;  but  the  condition  of  the  enemy 
\\as  not  the  same,  considering  the  effeminacy 
of  those  with  whom  Lucuilus  had  to  deal. 

I  will  lure  set  down  two  rare  and  extraordi 
nary  events  concerning  this  siege  of  Alexia  ; 
one,  that  the  Gauls  having  drawn  their  powers 
together  to  encounter  Ca-sar,  after  they  had 
made  a  general  muster  of  all  their  forces,  re 
solved  in  their  council  of  war  to  dismiss  a  good 


Dances,  which  he  also  inflamed  with  wine,  from  part  of  this  great  multitude,  that  they  might 
which  Caesar  was  very  abstinent.  But  where  not  fall  into  confusion.  This  example  of  fearing 
necessary  occasion  required,  never  did  any  man  |  being  too  many  is  new  ;  but  to  take  it  right,  it 
venture  his  person  more  than  he :  indeed,  for  stands  to  reason  that  the  body  of  an  army 
my  part,  methinks,  I  read  in  many  of  his  ex 
ploits  a  determined  resolution  to  throw  his  life 
away,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  being  overcome. 
In  his  great  battle  with  those  of  Tonrnay,  he 
charged  up  to  the  head  of  the  enemies  without 


1  Dr  Jit/fn  GttJlii-i 
i  It,'  I ir/ to  drift, 
3  I.ucan,  iv.  i:,l. 


should  be  of  a  moderate  greatness,  and  regu 
lated  to  certain  bounds,  both  out  of  respect  to 
the  difficulty  of  providing  for  them,  and  the 
difficulty  of  governing  them  and  keeping  them 
in  order.  At  least  it  is  very  easy  to  make  it 


4   Horace,  Oil.  iv.  14.  25. 
*  DC  D,-llu  Gallicu,  vii.  Cl. 
c  Id.  i*. 
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appear  by  example,  that  armies 
Monstrous  ar-  go  m0nstrous  in  number  have  sel- 

mies  of  no  great       ,  ,  ,  . 

effect.  dom  done  any  thing  to  purpose. 

According  to  the  saying  of  Cyrus 
in  Xenophon,  "  'Tis  not  the  number  of  men, 
but  the  number  of  good  men,  that  gives  the 
advantage  ;"  the  remainder  serving  rather  to 
impede  than  assist.  And  Bajazet  principally 
grounded  his  resolution  of  giving  Tamerlane 
battle,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  his  cap 
tains,  upon  this,  that  his  enemy's  numberless 
number  of  men  jjave  him  assured  hopes  of  con 
fusion.  Scanderberg,  a  very  good  and  expert 
judge  in  such  matters,  was  used  to  say  that  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  faithful  fighting  men  were 
sufficient  to  a  good  leader,  to  secure  his  repu 
tation  in  all  sorts  of  military  occasions.  The 
other  thing  I  will  here  record,  which  seems  to 
be  contrary  both  to  the  custom  and  the  rules  of 
war,  is,  that  Vercingentorix,  who  was  made 
general  of  all  the  parts  of  revolted  Gaul,  should 
go  shut  up  himself  in  Alexia  ;  for  he  who  has 
the  command  of  a  whole  country  ought  never 
to  fix  himself  any  where,  but  in  ease  of  the  last 
extremity,  and  that  the  only  hope  he  had  left 
is  in  the  defence  of  that  particular  place:  other 
wise  he  ought  to  keep  himself  always  at  liberty, 
that  he  may  have  means  to  provide  in  general 
for  all  parts  of  his  government. 

To  return  to  Caesar.  He  grew  in  time  more 
slow,  and  more  considerate,  as  his  friend  Oppius 
bears  witness  ;  conceiving  that  he  ought  not 
easily  to  hazard  the  glory  of  so  many  victories, 
of  which  one  blow  of  fortune  might  deprive 
him.  'Tis  what  the  Italians  say,  when  they 
would  reproach  the  rashness  and  fool -hardiness 
of  young  people,  calling  them  bisognosid'onore, 
necessitous  of  honour ;  and  that  being  in  so 
great  a  want  and  dearth  of  reputation,  they 
have  reason  to  seek  it  at  what  price  soever, 
which  those  ought  not  to  do  who  have  acquired 
enough  already.  There  might  reasonably  then 
be  some  moderation,  and  some  satiety,  in  his 
thirst  and  appetite  of  glory  as  well  as  in  other 
things  ;  and  there  are  enough  that  practise  it. 

He  was  far  remote  from  that  religious  ob 
servance  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  would 
never  prevail  in  their  wars  but  by  dint  of  true 
and  simple  valour  ;  and  yet  he  was  more  con 
scientious  than  we  should  be  in  these  days,  and 
did  not  approve  all  sorts  of  means  to  obtain  a 
victory.  In  the  war  against  Ariovistus,  whilst 
he  was  parleying  with  him,  there  happened  a 
great  tumult,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  fault 
of  Ariovistus's  light  horse  ;  by  which  tumult 
Caesar  saw  he  had  a  very  great  advantage  of 
the  enemy  ;  yet  he  would  make  no  use  on't, 
lest  he  should  be  reproached  with  a  treacherous  j 
proceeding. 

He  always  used  to  wear  rich  accoutrements, 
and  of  a  shining  colour,  in  battle,  that  he  might 
be  the  more  remarkable,  and  better  observed. 

He  always  carried  a  stricter  hand  over  his  ' 

1  Gaspard  dc  Coligny,  the  second  of  that  name,  Count  de     France,    assassinated    24th    August,    15/2 
Coligny  and    Seigneur   de  CLatillon-sur-Loing,  Admiral   of     tholomew\ 


soldiers,  and  kept  them  closer  in,  when  near 
the  enemy. 

When  the  ancient  Greeks  would  accuse  any 
one  of  insufficiency  they  would  say,  in  common 
proverb,  "  That  he  could  neither  read  nor 
swim  :"  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  that  swim 
ming  was  of  great  use  in  war,  and  himself 
found  it  so  ;  for  being  to  use  diligence  he  com 
monly  swam  over  the  rivers  in  his  way  ;  for  he 
loved  to  march  on  foot,  as  did  the  great  Alex 
ander.  Being  in  Egypt  forced,  to  save  him 
self,  to  go  into  a  little  boat  and  so  many  people 
leaping  in  with  him  that  it  was  in  danger  of 
sinking,  he  chose  rather  to  commit  himself  to 
the  sea,  and  swam  to  his  fleet,  which  lay  two 
hundred  paces  off,  holding  in  his  left  hand  his 
tablets  out  of  the  water,  and  drawing  his  coat- 
armour  in  his  teeth,  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hand  ;  yet  he  was  then  at  a  pretty 
advanced  age. 

Never  had  any  general  so  much  credit  with 
his  soldiers  :  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars 
his  centurions  offered  him  to  find  every  one  a 
man-at-arms  at  his  own  charge,  and  the  foot 
soldiers  to  serve  him  at  their  own  expense  ; 
those  who  were  better  off,  moreover,  under 
taking  to  defray  the  most  necessitous.  The 
late  Mons.  de  Chastilloii1  shewed  us  the  like 
example  in  our  civil  war  :  for  the  French  of 
his  army  furnished  money  out  of  their  own 
purses  to  pay  the  strangers  that  were  with 
them.  There  are  but  rarely  found  examples  of 
so  ardent  and  so  ready  an  affection  amongst 
the  soldiers  of  elder  times,  who  kept  themselves 
strictly  to  their  rules  of  war  ;  passion  has  a 
more  absolute  command  over  us  than  reason  • 
and  yet  it  happened  in  the  war  against  H-.vn- 
nibal  that,  following  the  example  of  the  llomans 
in  the  city,  the  soldiers  and  captains  refused 
their  pay  in  the  army ;  and  in  Marcellus's 
camp  those  were  branded  with  the  IUUHO  of 
mercenaries  who  would  receive  any.  Having 
come  b\r  the  worse  near  Dyrrachiuin,  his  sol 
diers  came  and  offered  themselves  to  be  chastised 
and  punished,  so  that  there  was  more  need  to 
comfort  than  reprove  them.  One  single  cohort: 
of  his  withstood  four  of  Pompey's  legions  above 
four  hours  together,  till  they  were  almost  all 
killed  with  arrows  ;  so  that  there  were  a  hun 
dred  and  thirty  thousand  shafts  found  in  the 
trench :  a  soldier  called  Scoava,  who  com 
manded  at  one  of  the  avenues,  invincibly  main 
tained  his  ground,  having  lost  an  eye,  and 
with  one  shoulder  and  one  thigh  shot  through, 
and  his  shield  pierced  in  two  hundred  and 
thirty  places.  Many  of  his  soMiers  being  taken 
prisoners,  rather  chose  to  die  than  promise  to 
take  the  contrary  side.  Granius  Petronius. 
being  taken  by  Scipio  in  Africa,  Scipio  having 
put  his  commpanions  to  death  sent  him  word 
that  he  gave  him  his  life,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
quality  and  questor  ;  to  whom  Petronius  sent 
answer  back  that  Caesar's  soldiers  were  accus- 
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trarnson  ot 
Salona. 


tomed  to  give  others  their  live-,  and  not  to 
receive  it,  and  immediately  with  his  o\vn  hand 
killed  himself. 

Of  their  fidelity  there  are  infinite  examples; 
amongst  which  that  which  \\  as 
Fidelity  of  the  done  by  those  who  wen-  besieged 
in  Salona,  a  city  that  stood  for 
Ciesar  against  Pompey,  is  not, 
for  a  rare  accident  that  there  happened,  to  be 
forgot.  Marcus  Octavius  kept  them  close 
besieged  ;  they  within  being  reduced  to  the 
fxtremest  necessity  of  all  things,  so  that,  to 
supply  the  want  of  men,  most  of  them  being 
either  slain  or  wounded,  they  had  manumitted 
all  their  slaves,  and  had  been  constrained  to 
cut  oH'  all  the  women's  hair  to  make  strings, 
be-ides  a  wonderful  dearth  of  victuals,  and  yet 
they  con  tinned  resolute  never  to  yield.  After  hav 
ing  drawn  the  siege  to  u  great  length,  by  which 
Octavius  was  grown  more  negligent  and  less 
attentive  to  his  enterprise,  they  made  choice  of 
OIK;  day  about  noon  ;  and  having  first  placed 
the  women  and  children  upon  the  walls,  to 
make  a  show,  sallied  upon  ihe  be-iegers  with 
Mich  fury  that,  having  routed  the  tirst,  second, 
and  third  corps  of  guards,  and  afterwards  the 
fourth  and  all  the  re-t,  and  beaten  them  all  out 
of  their  trenches,  they  pur-u.-d  them  even  to 
their  >hip-,  and  Oetavius  him-elf  was  fain  to 
fly  to  Dvrrachium,  \\here  Pompey  lay.  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  have  met  with  any  other 
example  where  the  be.-iegvd  ever  gave  the 
besiegers  a  total  defeat,  and  won  the  field  ;  nor 
that  a  sully  ever  arrived  at  the  consequence  of 
a  pure  and  entire  victory  of  battle. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 


OF    THHKE    GOOD    WOMEN. 

GOOD  women  are  not  by  do/ens,  as  every  one 
knows,  and  especially  in  the  duties  of  marriage  ; 
for  that  is  a  bargain  full  of  so  many  dilKcult 
circumstances  that  'tis  hard  for  a  woman's 
will  IOHL:  to  endure  such  a  restraint  ;  men, 
though  their  condition  be  something  better 
under  that  tie,  have  yet  enough  to  do.  The 
true  touch  and  test  of  a  happy  marriage  re 
spects  the  time  the  connection  lasts,  if  it  has 
IK  eu  constantly  mild,  loyal,  and  commodious, 
in  our  age  women  commonly  reserve  the  pub- 
lUontaiu'ne's  lication  of  their  good  offices,  and 
i>!'inion\)f  the  their  vehement  affection  towards 
maeredcdhu°re  tlu>ir  luisbaild=S  until  they  have 
their  love  for  l()St  them,  or  at  least  till  then 
their  husbands  defer  the  testimonies  of  their  "-ood 

till  they  are 
dead. 


will.  A  tardy  and  unseasonable 
testimony  !  by  which  they  rather 
manifest  that  they  never  loved  them  till  dead; 
their  life  is  nothing  but  trouble,  their  death  full 
of  love  and  courtesy.  As  fathers  conceal  their 
affections  from  their  children,  women  likewise 
conceal  theirs  from  their  husbands,  to  maintain 
a  modest  respect.  This  mystery  is  not  for  my 


palate  ;  'tis  to  much  purpose  that  they  scratch 
themselves  and  tear  their  hair;  I  whisper  in  a 
waiting-woman's  or  a  secretary's  ear,  "  How 
were  they  .'  How  did  they  live  together?"  I 
always  have  that  good  saying  in  my  head  ; 
Jactantius  incvrcnt  qitce  minus  dolcnt:1  "  They 
make  the  most  ado  who  are  least  concerned  :" 
their  whimpering  is  offensive  to  the  living, 
and  vain  to  the  dead.  We  should  willingly 
give  them  leave  to  laugh  after  we  are  dead, 
provided  they  will  smile  upon  us  whilst  we  are 
alive.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  a  man  revive 
out  of  spite,  that  she  who  spit  in  my  face 
whilst  I  was,  shall  come  to  kiss  my  feet  when 
1  am  no  more  .'  If  there  be  any  honour  in 
lamenting  a  husband,  it  only  appertains  to 
those  who  smiled  upon  them  whilst  they  had 
them  :  let  those  who  wept  during  their  lives 
laugh  at  their  death,  as  well  outwardly  as 
within.  Moreover,  never  regard  those  blub 
bered  eyes,  ami  that  pitiful  voice;  but  consider 
her  port,  her  complexion,  and  the  plumpness 
ot'  her  cheeks,  under  all  those  formal  veils  ;  'tis 
there  she  speaks  out.  There  are  few  who  do 
not  mend  upou't.  and  health  is  a  quality  that 
cannot  lie.  That  starched  and  ceremonious 
countenance  looks  not  so  much  back  as  forward, 
and  i>  rather  intended  to  fet  a  new  husband  than 
to  lament  tin,1  old.  When  I  was  a  hoy,  a  very 
beautiful  and  virtuous  lady,  who  is  yet  living, 
and  the  \\idow  of  a  prince,  had  I  know  not 
what  more  ornament  in  her  dress  than  our  laws 
of  widowhood  will  well  allow;  which  being 
reproached  withal,  as  a  great  indecency,  she 
made  answer,  "  That  it  was  because  she  was 
resolved  to  have  no  more  lovers,  and  would 
never  marry  again."' 

1  have  here,  not  to  differ  from  our  cus 
toms,  made  choice  of  three  women,  who  also 
employed  the  utmost  of  their  goodness  and 
affection  about  their  husbands'  deaths  ;  yet  are 
they  examples  of  another  kind  than  are  now  in 
use,  and  Mich  as  \\ill  hardly  be  drawn  into 
imitation. 

The  younger  Pliny  had,  near  a  house  of  his 
in  Italy,  a  neighbour  who  was  exceedingly  tor 
mented  with  certain  ulcers  in  his  private  parts. 
His  wife,  seeing  him  so  long  to  languish,  en 
treated  that  he  would  give  her  leave  to  see,  and 
at  leisure  to  consider  of  the  condition  of  his  dis 
ease,  and  that  she  would  freely  tell  him  what 
she  thought.  This  permission  being  obtained, 
and  >he  having  curiously  examined  the  business, 
found  it  impossible  he  could  ever  be  cured,  and 
that  all  lie  was  to  hope  for  or  expect  was  a 
great  while  to  linger  out  a  painful  and  misera 
ble  life,  and,  therefore,  as  the  most  sure  and 
sovereign  remedy,  resolutely  advised  him  to  kill 
himself";  and  finding  him  a  little  tender  and 
backward  in  so  rough  an  attempt:  "  Do  not 
think,  my  friend,"  said  she,  "  that  the  torments 
I  see  thee  endure  are  not  as  sensible  to  me  as 


An  adaptation  from  Tacitus,  Annul,  ii.  "7-,  whose  words 
:    J'friifuif  Ge.rmunicum  nulli  Jactantius   ntmrent,  quain 
i  maxima  Itelantur. 
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thyself,  and  that,  to  deliver  myself  from  them, 
I  will  not  myself  make  use  of  the  same  remedy 
I  have  prescribed  to  tliee.  I  will  accompany 
thee  in  the  cure  as  I  have  done  in  the  disease  ; 
fear  nothing,  but  believe  that  we  shall  have 
pleasure  in  this  passage  that  is  to  free  us  from 
so  many  miseries  :  we  will  go  happily  toge 
ther/'  Which  having  said,  and  roused  up  her 
husband's  courage,  she  resolved  that  they  should 
throw  themselves  headlong  into  the  sea  out  of 
a  window  that  looked  over  it.  And  tiiat  she 
might  maintain  to  the  last  the  loyal  and  vehe 
ment  affection  wherewith  she  had  embraced  him 
during  his  life,  she  would  also  have  him  die  in 
her  arms  ;  but,  for  fear  they  should  fail,  and 
lest  they  should  quit  their  hold  in  the  fall,  she 
tied  herself  fast  to  him  by  the  waist,  and  so 
gave  up  her  own  life  to  procure  her  husband's 
repose.  This  was  a  woman  of  mean  condition, 
amongst  which  class  of  people  'tis  no  new  thing 
to  see  some  examples  of  rare  virtue  : 

Extrema  per  illos 
Justitia  excedens  terris  vestigia  fecit.1 

"  And  as  she  fled  mankind, 
Here  justice  left  her  last  love-trace  behind." 

The  other  two  were  noble  and  rich,  where  ex 
amples  of  virtue  are  rarely  lodged. 

Arria,  the  wife  of  Cecina  Psetus,  a  consular 
person,  was  the  mother  of  another  Arria,  the 
wife  of  Trasea  Patus,  he  whose  virtue  was  so 
renowned  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and,  by  means 
of  this  son-in-law,  the  grandmother  of  Fannia  ; 
for  the  resemblance  of  the  names  of  these  men 
and  women,  and  of  their  fortunes,  have  made 
many  mistakes.  This  first  Arria, 
The  story  of  the  }ier  husband,  Cecina  Psetus,  hav- 
the*wife  of"1*'  ine  ueen  made  prisoner  by  some 
Cecina  Paetus.  of  the  Emperor  Claudius's  people, 
after  Scribonianus's  defeat,  whose 
party  he  had  embraced  in  the  war,  begged  of 
those  who  were  to  carry  him  prisoner  to  Rome 
that  they  would  take  her  into  their  ship,  where 
she  should  be  of  much  less  charge  and  trouble 
to  them  than  a  great  many  persons  they  must 
otherwise  have  to  attend  her  husband,  and  that 
she  alone  would  undertake  to  serve  him  in  his 
chamber,  his  kitchen,  and  all  other  offices. 

They  refused  her :  whereupon  she  put  herself 
into  a  fisher-boat  she  hired  on  the  spot,  arid 
in  that  manner  followed  him  from  Sclavonia. 
Being  come  to  Koine,  Junia,  the  widow  of 
Seribonianus,  one  day,  for  the  resemblance  of 
their  fortune,  accosting  her  in  the  emperor's 
presence,  she  rudely  repulsed  her  with  these 
words  :  "  I  speak  to  thee,"  said  she,  "  or  give 
ear  to  any  thing  thou  sayest !  to  thee,  in  whose 
lap  Seribonianus  was  slain  !  and  thou  art  yet 
alive  !"  These  words,  with  several  other  signs, 
gave  her  friends  to  understand  that  she  would 
undoubtedly  dispatch  herself,  impatient  of  sup 
porting  her  husband's  fortune.  And  Trasea, 
her  son-in-law,  beseeching  her  not  to  throw 


Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  473. 


2  Pliny,  Ep.  hi    16. 


away  herself,  and  saying  to  her,  "  What !  if  I 
should  run  the  same  fortune  that  Cecina  has 
done,  would  you  that  your  daughter,  my  wife, 
should  do  the  same?"  "\VouldI?"  replied 
she,  "  yes,  yes,  I  would,  if  she  had  lived  as 
long,  and  in  as  good  intelligence  with  thee,  as 
I  have  done  with  my  husband."  These  answers 
made  them  more  careful  of  her,  and  to  have  a 
more  watchful  eye  to  her  deportment.  One 
day,  having  said  to  those  that  looked  to  her  : 
"  'Tis  to  much  purpose  that  you  take  all  this 
pains  to  prevent  me  ;  you  may  indeed  make  me 
die  a  worse  death,  but  to  keep  me  Irom  dying 
is  not  in  your  power,"  she  suddenly  furiously 
started  from  a  chair  wherein  she  sat,  and  with 
all  her  force  ran  her  head  against  the  wall,  by 
which  blow  being  laid  flat  in  a  swoon,  and 
very  much  wounded,  after  they  had  again  with 
much  ado  brought  her  to  herself:  "  I  told 
you,"  said  she,  "  that  if  you  refused  me  some 
easy  way  of  dying,  I  should  find  out  another, 
how  painful  soever."  The  conclusion  of  so 
admirable  a  virtue  was  thus  :  Her  husband, 
Psetus,  not  having  resolution  enough  of  his 
own  to  dispatch  himself,  as  he  was  by  the 
emperor's  cruelty  enjoined,  one  day  amongst 
others,  after  having  first  employed  all  the  rea 
sons  and  exhortations  which  she  thought  most 
prevailing  to  persuade  him  to  it,  she  snatched 
the  poinard  he  wore,  from  his  side,  and  holding 
it  ready  in  her  hand  for  the  conclusion  of  her 
admonitions :  "  Do  thus,  Pyetus,"  said  she, 
in  the  same  instant  giving  herself  a  mortal  stab 
in  the  breast,  and  then  drawing  it  out  of  the 
wound  presented  it  to  him,  ending  her  life  with 
this  noble,  generous,  and  immortal  saying : 
P(etcy  non  dolet,  "  Pietus,  it  is  not  painful ;" 
having  strength  only  to  pronounce  these  three 
never- to-be-for<rotten  words  r 


Casta  suo  gladium  cum  traderet  Arria  Paeto, 
Quern  de  visceribus  traxerat  ipsa  suis  : 

Si  qua  tides,  vulnus  quod  feci  non  dolet,  inquit, 
•Sed  quod  tu  facies,  id  mini,  1'yete,  dolet  :3 


"  When  the  chaste  Arria  gave  the  reeking  sword, 
That  had  new  gor'd  her  heart,  to  her  dear  lord  ; 
Psetus,  the  wound  I've  made  hurts  not,  quoth  she  ; 
The  wound  which  thou  wilt  make  'tis  that  hurts  me  :" 

the  action  was  much  more  noble  in  itself,  and 
of  a  braver  sense  than  the  poet  could  express  it; 
for  she  was  so  far  from  being  deterred  by  her 
husband's  wound  and  death,  and  her  own,  that 
she  had  been  the  promotress,  and  had  given  the 
advice ;  but,  having  performed  this  high  and 
courageous  enterprise  for  her  husband's  conve 
nience  only,  she  had  even  in  the  last  gasp  of 
her  life  no  other  concern  but  for  him,  and  of 
dispossessing  him  of  the  fear  of  dying  with  her. 
Pastus  presently  struck  himself  to  the  heart 
with  the  same  weapon,  ashamed,  I  should 
think,  to  have  stood  in  need  of  so  dear  and  pre 
cious  an  example. 

Pompeia  Paulina,  a  young  and   very  noble 


3  Mart.  i.  H. 
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lloman  lady,  hud  married  Seneca 
Seneca's  wife.       jn  hjs  extreme  old  age.    Nero,  his 
fine  pupil,  sent  his  guards  to  him 
to  denounce  the  sentence  of  death  ;   -which  was 
'    performed  after  this  manner:   when  the  lioman 
!     emperors   of  tliose    times   had   condemned  any 
|    man    of   quality,    they    sent,    to    him    hy    their 
i     oiHcers  to  choose  what  death  lie  would,  find  to 
,     execute  it   within    such   or  such  a  time,  which 
was   limited,  according  to   the  mettle  of  their 
indignation,  to   a   shorter   or    a    longer   respite, 
•    that   they  might   therein    have   hetter  leisure  to 
put  their  affairs  in  order,  and  sometimes  depriv 
ing  them  of  the  means  of  doing  it  by  the  short 
ness  of  the  time;   and  it'  the  condemned  seemed 
unwilling   to    submit   to    the    order,    they    had 
people   ready  at   hand    to  execute   it,  either  by 
cutting   the  veins  of  the  arms   and    legs,  or  by 
compelling  them  by  force  to  swallow  a  draught 
of  poison.      Hut  persons  of  honour  would    not 
stay  this  necessity,  but   made  use  of  their  own 
physicians  and  surgeons   for  the  purpose.     Se 
neca  with  a  calm  and  steady  countenance  heard 
the   charge,  and    presently  called   for    paper   to 
write    his  will,  which   being  by  the  captain  de 
nied,    he    turned    him-eli    towards   his    friends, 
paying  to   them  :    "  Since  1  cannot    leave   yon 
any  other  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation  I 
have  to  you,   I  leave  you  at  le;ist  the  best  thing' 
I  have,  namely,  the  inmge  of  my  life  and  man 
ners,  which  I  entreat   you    to   keep    in  memory 
of  me  ;  that  so  doing' you  may  acquire  the  glory 
of  sincere  and  real  friends."     And  therewithal, 
one  while  appeasing  the  sorrow  he  saw  them  in 
with    gentle,  words,  and    presently    raiding    his 
voice    to     reprove    them  :     "  V\  hat,"   said    he, 
i    "are    become  of  all    our    brave    philosophical 
I    precepts  ?   what  are  become  of  all  the    provi- 
i    hions  we    have  so  many  years  laid   up  against 
:     the  accidents  of  fortune  .'      \Va>  Nero's  cruelty 
unknown   to  ns  .'     What  could  we  expect  from 
him,   who  murdered  his    mother   and    brother, 
but   that    he   should    put   his    tutor    to    death, 
who  hud  taught  and  bred  him  .'"     After  having 
spoken    these    words    in    general,     he    turned 
himself  towards  his   wife,   and   embracing   her 
fast  in  his  arms,  as  her  heart  and  r-treiigth  fail 
ing  her,  she  was  ready  to  sink  down  with  grief, 
he   begged    of  her    for    his    sake    to   bear   this 
event  with  a  little  more  patience,  telling  her 
that  now  the  hour  was  come  wherein  he  was  to 
shew,  not  by  argument  and  discourse,  but  by 
'.    effect,  the  fruit  he  had  acquired  by  his  studies  : 
and  that  he  really  embraced  his  death,  not  only 
without  grief,  but  moreover  with  exceeding  joy  : 
"wherefore?,  my  dearest,"  said    he,  "do    not 
dishonour    it  with    thy  tears,  that  it  may  not 
seem  as  if  thou  lovest  thyself  more  than  my  re 
putation  ;  moderate  thy  grief,  and  comfort  thy- 
:   self  in  the  knowledge  thou  hast  had  of  me  and 
of  my  actions,  leading  the  remainder  of  thy  life 
in  the  same  virtuous  manner  thou  hast  hitherto 
done."     To  which  Paulina,  having  a  little  re- 
'.   covered  her  spirits,  and  warmed  her  magnani 
mity  with  the  heat  of  a  most  generous  affection, 


replied  :  "  No,  Seneca,  I  am  not  a  woman  to 
suffer  you  to  go  alone  in  such  a  necessity  :  I  will 
not  have  you  to  think  that  the  virtuous  exam 
ples  of  your  life  have  not  yet  taught  me  how  to 
die  ;  and  when  can  I  ever  better,  or  more  be 
comingly,  do  it,  or  more  to  my  own  desire,  than  | 
with  you?  and  therefore  assure  yourself  I  will 
go  along  with  you/'  Then  Seneca,  taking  this 
noble  and  generous  resolution  of  his  wile  in  good 
part,  and  also  willing  to  free  himself  from  the 
tear  of  leaving  her  exposed  to  the  mercy  and 
cruelty  of  his  enemies  after  his  death  :  "  I  have, 
Paulina,"  said  he,  "sufficiently  instructed  thee  ; 
in  what  would  serve  thee  happily  to  live  ;  but 
thou  more  eovetest,  I  see,  the  honour  of  dying:  . 
in  truth,  I  will  not  grudge  it  thee;  the  con 
stancy  and  resolution  in  our  common  end  are 
the  same,  but  the  beauty  and  glory  of  thy  part  i 
is  much  greater."  Which  being  said,  the  sur 
geons  at  the  same  time  opened  the  veins  of  both 
their  arms  ;  but  those  of  Seneca  being  more 
shrunk  up,  as  well  with  age  as  a'^tinence,  mak 
ing  his  blood  to  flow  more  slov  ,  he  moreover 
commanded  them  to  open  ihe.  veins  of  his 
thighs:  and  lest  the  torments  he  endured  might 
intimidate  his  wife's  heart,  ami  also  to  free  him 
self  from  the  alilietion  of  seeing  her  in  so  sad  a 
condition,  uft.-r  having  taken  a  verv  :>il<  ctionate 
leave  of  her,  he  entreated  she  would  sutler  them 
t  i  carry  her  into  I.er  chamber,  which  they 
accordingly  did.  Hut  all  th>  se  inci-ions  being 
not  yet  enough  to  make  him  die,  he  commanded 
Statins  Anneus,  his  physician,  to  give  him  a 
lit  of  poison,  which  had  not  much  better 
etfect  ;  for,  by  reason  of  ihe  weakness  and  cold- 
ne.-s  ot  his  limbs,  it  could  not  arrive  to  his 
heart:  \\hereiore  ihev  were  forced  to  superadd 
a  verv  hot  bath,  and  then  feeling  his  end  ap 
proach,  whilst  he  had  breath,  he  continued 
excellent  discourses  upon  the  si'.bject  of  ln\  pre 
sent  condition,  which  the  secretaries  wrote  down 
so  long  as  thev  could  hear  his  voice  ;  and  his 
last  words  were  long  after  in  high  honour  and 
esteem  among  men  (it  was  a  great  loss  to  ns 
that  they  were  not  re-erved  down  to  our  times). 
Then,  feeling  the  last  pangs  of  death,  with  the 
bloody  water  of  the  bath  he  sprinkled  his  head, 
saying,  "This  water  I  dedicate  to  Jupiter  the 
Deliverer."  Nero,  being  presently  advertised 
of  all  this,  fearing  lest  the  death  of  Paulina, 
who  was  one  of  "the  best  descended  ladies  of 
Rome,  and  against  whom  he  had  no  particular 
nnkindness,  should  turn  to  his  reproach,  he  sent 
back  orders  in  all  haste  to  bind  up  her  wounds, 
which  his  people  did  without  her  knowledge  ; 
she  being  already  half  dead,  and  without  any 
manner  of  sense.  Thus,  though  she  lived,  con 
trary  to  her  own  design,  it  was  very  honour 
ably,  and  according  to  her  own  virtue,  her  pale 
complexion  ever  after  manifesting  how  much 
life  was  run  from  her  veins.1 

These  are  my  three  very  true  stories,  which 
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I  find  as  entertaining  and  as 
The  writers  of  tragic  as  any  of  those  we  make 

ha^recmirse         °^   our   own   heads,  wherewith  to 

to  history  for        entertain    the    common    people  ; 
I    their^a0?  °f       and  ^  wonder  they  who  under 
take  such  matters  do  not  rather 
|    cull  out  ten  thousand  very  fine  stories,  which 
|    are   to   be  found   in   very  good  authors,  that 
would  save  them  the  trouble  of  invention,  and 
be   more   useful   and   diverting :   and  he  who 
would  make  a  collection  of  them  would  need  to 
add  nothing  of  his  own  but  the  connection  only, 
as  it  were  the  solder  of  another  metal ;  and 
by  this  means  embody  a  great  many  true  events 
of  all  sorts,  disposing   and  diversifying  them 
according  as  the  beauty  of  the  work  should 
require,  after  the  same  manner  almost  as  Ovid 
has  made  up  his  Metamorphoses,  of  the  infinite 
number  of  various  fables.1 

In  this  last  couple  this  is  moreover  worthy 

of    consideration,    that    Paulina 

Seneca's  great      voiuntarilv   offered    to   lose    her 

aiiection  tolas      ,.„     „       ,  i  J  ,  n  r         -,       ,         , 

wife.  lire  tor  the  love  ot  ner  imsbanu, 

and  that  her  husband  had  for 
merly  also  forborne  to  die  for  the  love  of  her. 
According  to  our  notions,  there  is  no  just  coun 
terpoise  in  this  exchange  ;  but,  according  to 
his  stoical  humour,  I  should  say  he  thought  he 
had  done  as  much  for  her  in  prolonging  his 
life  upon  her  account  as  if  he  had  died  for  her. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  Lucilius,2  after  he  has 
given  him  to  understand  that,  being  seized  with 
a  fever  at  Rome,  he  presently  took  coach  to  go 
to  a  house  he  had  in  the  country,  contrary  to 
his  wife's  opinion,  who  would  by  all  means 
persuade  him  to  stay  :  and  that  he  told  her, 
11  That  the  ague  he  was  seized  with  was  not  a 
fever  of  the  body,  but  the  place,"  he  goes  on 
thus :  "  She  let  me  go,"  says  he,  "  giving  me 
a  strict  charge  of  my  health.  Now  I,  who 
know  that  her  life  is  involved  in  mine,  begin 
to  make  much  of  myself,  that  I  may  preserve 
her;  and  I  lose  the  privilege,  my  age  has  given 
me,  of  being  more  constant  and  resolute  in 
many  things,  when  I  call  to  mind  that  in  this 
old  fellow  there  is  a  young  girl  who  is  inte 
rested  in  his  health.  And  since  I  cannot  per 
suade  her  to  love  me  more  courageously,  she 
makes  me  more  solicitously  to  love  myself; 
for  we  must  allow  something  to  honest  affec 
tions  ;  and  sometimes,  though  occasions  impor 
tune  us  to  the  contrary,  we  must  call  back  life, 
even  though  it  be  with  torment ;  we  must  hold 
the  soul  fast  in  our  teeth,  since  the  rule  of 
living  amongst  good  men  is  not  so  long  as  they 
please,  but  as  long  as  they  ought.  He  that 
loves  not  his  wife  or  his  friend  so  well  as  to 
prolong  his  life  for  them,  but  will  obstinately 
die,  is  too  delicate  and  too  effeminate  :  the  soul 
must  impose  this  upon  itself  when  the  utility  of 
our  friends  so  requires  :  we  must  sometimes  lend 


1  In  the  edition  of  1588  Montaigne  added — "  or  as  Ariosto 
has  arranged  in  succession  so  many  different  fables ;"  but 
he  afterwards  omitted  this  passage,  probably  because  he  has 


ourselves  to  our  friends,  and  when  we  would 
die  for  ourselves  must  break  that  resolution  for 
them.  'Tis  a  testimony  of  grandeur  and  courage 
to  return  to  life  for  the  consideration  of  another, 
as  many  excellent  persons  have  done;  and  'tis 
a  mark" of  singular  good  nature  to  preserve  old 
age  (of  which  the  greatest  convenience  is  the 
indifferency  as  to  its  duration,  and  a  more  stout 
and  disdainful  use  of  life),  when  a  man  per 
ceives  that  this  office  is  pleasing,  agreeable,  and 
useful  to  some  person  by  whom  we  are  very 
much  beloved.  And  a  man  reaps  by  it  a  very 
pleasing  reward  ;  for  what  can  be  more  delight 
ful  to  be  so  dear  to  his  wife,  as  upon  her  ac 
count  to  become  dear  to  himself.  Thus  has 
my  Paulina  loaded  me  not  only  with  her  own 
fears,  but  my  own :  it  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  consider  how  resolutely  I  could  die,  but  I  have 
also  considered  how  irresolutely  she  would  bear 
my  death.  I  am  enforced  to  live,  and  sometimes 
to  live  is  magnanimity."  These  are  his  own 
words,  excellent  as  they  everywhere  are. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

OF    THE    MOST    EXCELLENT    MEN. 

SHOULD  I  be  asked  my  opinion  and  choice  of 
all  the  men  who  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
I  should  make  answer  that,  methinks,  I  find 
three  more  excellent  than  all  the  rest. 

One  of  them  Homer ;  not  that  Aristotle  or 
Varro,  for  example,  were  not  perhaps  as  learned 
as  he  ;  nor  that  possibly  Virgil  was  not  equal 
i;o  him  in  his  own  art;  which  I  leave  to  he 
determined  by  such  as  know  them  both,  and 
are  best  able  to  judge.  I,  who  for  my  part 
understand  but  one  of  them,  can  only  say  this, 
according  to  my  poor  talent,  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  muses  themselves  could  go  beyond 
the  Roman  : 

Tale  facit  carmen  docta  testudine,  quale 
Cynthius  impositis  tempcrat  articulus  :3 

"  Whilst,  playing  to  his  lute,  he  verse  doth  sing, 
'Tis  like  Apollo's  voice  and  fingering  :" 

and  yet  in  this  judgment  we  are  not  to  for 
get  that  it  is  chiefly  from  Homer  that  Virgil 
derives  his  excellence  ;  that  he  is  his  guide  and 
teacher  ;  and  that  one  portion  of  the  Iliad  only 
has  supplied  him  with  body  and  matter  out  of 
which  to  compose  his  great  and  divine  JEncid. 
I  do  not  count  that  way  :  I  mix  several  other 
circumstances  that  render  this  poet  admirable 
to  me,  even  as  it  were  above  human  condition  ; 
and,  in  truth,  I  often  wonder  that  he  who  has 
erected,  and  by  his  authority  given,  so  many 
deities  reputation  in  the  world,  was  not  deified 
himself.  Being  blind  and  poor,  living  before 
the  sciences  were  reduced  to  rule  and  certain 


here  in  view  only  serious  relations,  whereas  those  of  Ariosto 
are  mostly  comic. 
2  Ep.  lOi.  *  Propert.  2.  34.  79. 
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observation  lie  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
them  that  all  those  who  have  since  taken  upon 
them  to  establish  governments,  to  carry  on 
wars,  and  to  write  either  of  religion  or  phi 
losophy,  of  what  sect  soever,  or  of  the  arts, 
have  made  use  of  him  as  of  a  most  perfect 
instructor  in  the  knowledge  of  all  things,  and 
of  his  books  as  of  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
all  sorts  of  learning  : 

Qui,  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile.  quid  non, 
Plenius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  ae  OanUire  dicit  ;' 

"  Who  what  is  hasp,  what  pure,  what  brave.  \vli;«t  good, 
Fuller  than  Crantor  or  Cljrysippus  shewed  ;" 

and  as  this  other  -ays 

A  ijiio,  ceil  finite  percnni. 
Vatuin  1'icriis  ora.  rigantur  aquis  ;' 

"  From  whose  m-'er-failinir  spring  t!ic  poet  sips, 
And  in   I'icrian  waters  wets  his  iips  ;" 

and  the  other, 

Adde  Helieoniadum  eomites,  quorum  uuus  Hoinerus, 
Sceptra  pot  itus  ;  ' 

"  Of  all  the  muses'  friends.   Homer  alone 

Is  judg'd  most  worthy  of  the  poet's  throne;" 

and  the  other, 


Oni 
Anii 
I'ni 


1'iL'Cundu  bom 


duxit, 
ere  rivos, 


"  From  whose  abundant  spring 
Succeeding  poets  draw  the  son^s  they  simr  ; 
From  him  they  take,  from  him  adorn  their  themes, 
And  into  little  channels  cut  his  streams  : 
Rich  in  his  store." 

'Tis  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  that  he 
has  made  the  most  excellent  production  that 
can  possibly  be  ;  lor  the  ordinary  birth  of 
things  is  imperfect  ;  they  usually  thrive  and 
gather  strength  by  growing  :  whereas  lie  has 
rendered  the  infancy  of  poetry  and  several 
other  sciences  mature,  perfect,  and  accomplished 
at  first.  And  for  this  reason  he  may  be  called 
the  first  and  the  last  of  poets,  according  to  the 
noble  testimony  antiquity  ha*  left  us  of  him  : 
"  That  as  there  was  none  before  him  whom  he 
could  imitate,  so  there  has  been  none  since  that 
could  imitate  him.''5  His  words,  according  to 
Aristotle,1'  are  the  only  words  that  have  motion 
and  action  ;  the  only  substantial  words.  Alex 
ander  the  Great,  having  found  a  rich  cabinet 
amongst  Darius's  spoils,  gave  order  it  should 
be  reserved  for  him  to  keep  his  Homer  in  :" 
saying,  "  That  he  was  the  best  and  most  faith 
ful  counsellor  he  had  in  his  military  affairs."8 
For  the  same  reason  it  was  that  Cleomenes,  the 


son  of  Anaxandridas,  said,  "  That  he  was  the  ' 
poet  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  he  was  the 
|  best  master  in  the  discipline  of  war."3  This 
singular  and  particular  commendation  is  also 
I  left  of  him  in  the  judgment  of  Plutarch  :'° 
i  "  That  he  is  the  only  author  in  the  world  that 
never  glutted  nor  disgusted  his  readers,  pre-  \ 
sen  ting  himself  always  another  thing,  and 
!  always  flourishing  in  some  new  grace."  That 
wanton  Alcibiades,  having  asked  one  who  pre 
tended  to  learning  for  a  book  of  Homer,  gave 
i  him  a  box  on  the  ear  because  he  had  none,  which 
i  he  thought  as  scandalous  as  we  should  to  take 
i  one  of  our  priests  without  a  breviary.  Xeno- 
phanes  complained  one  day  to  Hiero,  the  tvrant 
of  Syracuse,  that  he  was  so  poor  he  had  not 
wherewithal  to  maintain  two  servants:  — 
1  "What!"  replied  the  tyrant,  "  Homer,  who 
was  much  poorer  than  you  are,  keeps  above 
ten  thousand,  though  he  is  dead  !""  What  did 
Pami-tius  leave  unsaid,  when  he  called  Plato 
"the  Homer  of  philosophers?"12  Besides,  what 
U'lorv  can  be  compared  to  his  ?  Nothing  is  so 
frequent  in  men's  mouths  as  his  name  and 
works  :  nothing  so  known  and  received  as  Troy, 
Helen,  and  the  war  about  her,  when  perhaps 
there  was  really  never  any  such  thing.  Our 
children  are  called  by  names  that  he  feigned 
above  three  thousand  years  ago  :  who  knows 
not  Hector  and  Achilles  .'  Not  only  some  par 
ticular  families,  but  most  nations  also,  seek 
their  origin  in  his  inventions.  Mahomet,  the 
-econd  of  that  name,  Emperor  of  the  Turks, 
writing  to  our  Pope  Pius  the  Second  :  "  I  am 
astoni>hed,"  >ays  he,  "that  the  Italians  should 
appear  against  me,  con>idering  that  we  have 
our  common  descent  Irom  the  Trojans,  and 
that  it  concerns  me  as  well  as  it  does  them  to 
revenge  the  blood  of  Hector  upon  the  (i reeks, 
whom  they  countenance  against  me."':  Is  it  j 
not  a  noble  farce,  wherein  kings,  republics,  and  j 
emperors  have  so  many  ages  played  their  parts,  j 
and  to  which  the  vast  universe  serves  for  a 
theatre  ?  Seven  Grecian  cities  contended  for  I 
his  birth,  so  much  honour  even  his  obscurity  i 
helped  him  to  ! 

Smyrna,  Rhodos,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Chios,  Argos, Athene. 14     , 

"  }\y  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Salamis, 
Ciiios,  Argos,  and  Athens,  he  claim'tl  is." 

I 

The  other  is  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  who 
ever   will    consider    the    age    at 
which  he  began   his  enterprises,     Great? 
the   small   means   by   which    lie 
effected  so  glorious  a  design  ;  the  authority  he 
obtained  at  so  tender  an  age,  with  the  greatest 


1  Horace,  Ep.  i    2.  3 

2  Ovid,  Amor.  iii.  9.  25. 

3  Lucret.  iii    1050. 

4  Manil.  ii.  8 

5  Veil.  Paterculus,  5.  5. 
'"'  Poetics,  c.  21. 

7  Pliny,  Nut.  Hist.  vii. 

R  Plutarch.  Life  of  Alrj-'in<l?r. 

9  Id.  Apothegms  of  the  Laceda:, 


10  In  his  treatise,  on  Speaking  tco  much. 

11  Plutarch,  Apotheg.  of  the  Kings. 

12  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quccs.  i.  32. 

13  "  See,"  says   Bayle   (article  Acarnrinia],  "  how  chime 
rical  evils,  forge'd  by  poets,  have  served  as  an  apology  for  real 

;   evils."     This  letter  of  Mahomet's  was  probably  written   by 
I  some  renegade  Greek,  or,  more  probably  still,  invented  by 
|  some  imaginative  historian." 
i      u  Politian,  Manto. 
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and  most  experienced  captains  of  the  world, 
by  whom  he  was  followed ;  the  extraordinary 
favour  wherewith  fortune  embraced  him,  and 
favoured  so  many  hazardous,  not  to  say  rash 
designs  ; 

Impellens  quicquid  sihi  summa  petenti 
Obstaret,  guadensque  viaui  fccisse  ruina:1 

"  Whose  high  designs  no  hostile  force  could  stay, 
And  who  by  ruin  lov'd  to  clear  his  way  ;" 

that  grandeur,  to  have,  at  the  age  of  three  and 
thirty  years,  passed  victorious  through  the  whole 
habitable  earth,  and  in  half  a  life  to  have  at 
tained  to  the  utmost  of  what  human  nature  can 
do  ;  so  that  you  cannot  imagine  the  legitimate 
duration  of  'his  life,  and  the  continuation  of 
his  increase  in  valour  and  fortune,  even  to  a 
due  maturity  of  age,  but  that  you  must  withal 
imagine  something  more  than  man  ;  to  have 
so  many  royal  branches  to  spring  from  his 
soldiers,  leaving  the  world  at  his  death  divided 
amongst  four  successors,  simple  captains  of  his 
army,  whose  posterity  afterwards  so  long  con 
tinued  and  maintained  that  vast  possession  ;  so 
many  excellent  virtues  as  he  was  master  of, 
justice,  temperance,  liberality,  truth  in  his  word, 
love  towards  his  own  people,  and  humanity 
towards  those  lie  overcame  ;  for  his  manners  in 
general  seem,  in  truth,  incapable  of  any  man 
ner  of  reproach,  though  some  particular  and 
extraordinary  actions  of  his  may  perhaps  fall 
under  censure  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on 
such  great  things  as  he  did,  altogether  within 
the  strict  rules  of  justice  ;  such  as  he  are  to 
be  judged  in  gross,  by  the  main  end  of  their 
actions  ;  the  ruin  of  Thebes  and  Persepolis,  the 
murder  of  Menander  and  of  Hsephestion's  phy 
sician,  the  massacre  of  so  many  Persian  prison 
ers  at  once,  of  a  troop  of  Indian  soldiers,  not 
without  prejudice  to  his  word,  and  of  the  Cos- 
seians,  so  much  as  to  the  very  children,  are 
indeed  sallies  that  are  not  well  to  be  excused  ; 
for,  as  to  Clitus,  the  fault  was  more  than  re 
compensed  in  his  repentance,  and  that  very 
action,  as  much  as  any  other  whatever,  mani 
fests  the  sweetness  of  his  nature,  a  nature  most 
excellently  formed  to  goodness ;  and  it  was 
ingeniously  said  of  him.  "  That  he  had  his 
virtues  by  nature,  and  his  vices  by  chance."2 
As  to  his  being  given  a  little  to  bragging,  and 
a  little  too  impatient  of  hearing  himself  ill 
spoken  of;  and  as  to  those  mangers,  arms,  and 
bits  he  caused  to  be  strewed  in  the  Indies,3  all 
those  little  vanities  methinks  may  very  well  be 
allowed  to  his  youth  and  the  prodigious  prosperity 
of  his  fortune.  And  who  will  consider  withal 
his  so  many  military  virtues,  his  diligence,  fore 
sight,  patience,  discipline,  subtlety,  magnani 
mity,  resolution,  and  good  fortune,  wherein, 
though  we  had  not  the  authority  of  Hannibal  to 
assure  us,  he  was  the  first  of  men  ;  the  admirable 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  his  person,  even  to  a 


1  Lucan,  i.  149. 

2  Quintus  Curtius,  v.  1. 

3  Plutarch,  in  vita. 


miracle,  his  majestic  port,  and  imposing  deport 
ment,  in  a  face  so  young,  so  ruddy,  and  so 
radiant : 

Qualis,  ubi  Oceani  perfusus  Lucifer  unda, 
Quern  Venus  ante  alios  astrorum  diligit  ignes, 
Extulit  os  sacrum  ccelo,  tenebrasque  resolvit  ;4 

"  So  doth  the  morning  star  from  Ocean  rise, 
Beyond  all  stars  grateful  to  Venus'  eyes, 
Shakes  from  his  rosy  locks  the  pearly  dews, 
Dispels  the  darkness,  and  the  day  renews  ;" 

The  excellence  of  his  knowledge  and  capacity, 
the  duration  and  grandeur  of  his  glory,  pure, 
clean,  without  spot  or  envy,  and  that  long  after 
his  death  it  was  a  religious  belief  that  his  very 
medals  brought  good  fortune  to  all  that  carried 
them  about  them  ;5  and  that  more  kings  and 
princes  have  written  his  acts  than  other  histo 
rians  have  written  the  acts  of  any  other  king 
or  prince  whatever  ;  and  that  to  this  very  day 
the  Mahometans,  who  despise  all  other  histo 
ries,  admit  of  and  honour  his  alone,  by  a  special 
privilege :  whoever,  I  say,  will  seriously  con 
sider  these  particulars  will  confess  that,  all  these 
things  put  together,  I  have  reason  to  prefer  him 
before  Caesar  himself,  who  alone  could  make 
me  doubtful  in  my  choice  ;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  that  there  was  more  of  his  own  in 
his  exploits,  more  of  fortune  in  those  of  Alex 
ander.  They  were  in  many  things  equal,  and 
perhaps  Csesar  had  the  advantage  in  some  par 
ticular  qualities  ;  they  were  two  fires,  or  two 
torrents,  to  over  -  run  the  world  by  several 
ways  ; 

Et  velut  immissi  diversis  partibus  ignes 

Arentem  in  silvam,  et  virgulta  sonantia  lauro  ; 

Aut  ubi  decursu  rapido  de  montibus  altis 

Dant  sonitum  spumosi  amnes,  et  in  aequora  currunt, 

Quisque  suum  populatus  iter  :G 

"  And  like  to  fires  in  sev'ral  parts  applied 
To  a  dry  grove  of  crackling  laurel's  side  ; 
Or  like  the  cataracts  of  foaming  rills, 
That  tumble  headlong  from  the  lofty  hills, 
To  hasten  to  the  ocean  ;  even  so 
They  bear  down  all  before  them  where  they  go  :" 

but  though  Coesar's  ambition  had  been  more 
moderate,  it  would  still  be  so  unhappy,  having 
the  ruin  of  his  country  and  the  universal  mis 
chief  to  the  world  for  its  abominable  object, 
that,  all  things  collected  together  and  put  into 
a  balance,  I  must  needs  incline  to  Alexander's 
side. 

The  third,  and  in  my  opinion  the  most  ex 
cellent   of  all,    is    Epaminondas. 
Of    glory   he    has   not    near   so     Epaminondas. 
much   as  the   other   two  (which 
also  is  but  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  thing); 
of  valour  and  resolution,  not  of  that  sort  which 
is  pushed   on  by  ambition,  but  of  that  which 
wisdom  and  reason  can  raise  in  a  regular  soul, 
he  had  all   that  could  be  imagined.     Of  this 
virtue  of  his  he  has,  in  my  thought,  given  as 


4  JEneid,  viii.  58Q. 

s  Treb.  Pollio,  Triginta  Tyrann.  c.  14. 

6  &neid,  xii.  521. 
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ample  proof,  as  either  Alexander  himself  or 
Caesar ;  for  although  his  war  exploits  were 
neither  so  frequent  nor  so  renowned,  they  were 
yet,  if  duly  considered  in  all  their  circumstances, 
as  important,  as  bravely  fought,  and  carried 
with  them  as  manifest  testimony  of  valour  and 
military  conduct  as  those  of  any  whatever.  The 
Greeks  have  done  him  tho  honour,  without 
contradiction,  to  pronounce  him  the  greatest 
man  of  their  nation  ;'  and  to  lie  the  first  of 
Greece  is  easily  to  be  the  first  of  the  world.  As 
to  his  knowledge,  we  have  this  ancient  judg 
ment  of  him,  "•  That  never  any  man  knew  so  , 
much,  and  spoke  so  little  as  he  ;  "  -  for  he  was  j 
of  the  Pythagorean  sect  :  but,  when  he  did  ] 
speak,  never  man  spoke  better  ;  an  excellent 
orator,  and  of  powerful  insinuation.  But  as 
to  his  manners  and  conscience,  he  infinitely 
surpassed  all  men  that  ever  undertook  the  ma 
nagement  of  affairs;  for  in  this  one  thing,  which 
ought  chiefly  to  be  considered,  which  alone 
denotes  what  we  are,  and  which  alone  I  coun 
ter-balance  with  all  the  rest  put  together,  he 
comes  not  short  of  any  philosopher  whatever, 
not  even  of  Socrates  himself:  innocence  in  him 
is  a  quality,  peculiar,  sovereign,  constant,  uni 
form,  incorruptible  ;  compared  to  which,  it 
appears  in  Alexander  subject  to  somethinir  el-e. 
uncertain,  variable,  effeminate,  and  accidental. 

Antiquity  has  judged  that  in  thoroughly  sitt 
ing  all  tht;  other  great  captains,  there  is  found 
in  every  one  some  peculiar  quality  that,  illus 
trates  his  name;  in  this  man  alone1  there  is  a 
full  and  equal  virtue  throughout,  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  wished  for  in  him,  whether  in 
private  or  public  employment,  whether  in  peace 
or  war,  whether  gloriously  to  live  or  die.  I  do 
not  know  any  form  or  fortune  of  man  that 
I  so  much  honour  and  love. 

'Tis  true  that  I  look  upon  his  obstinate 
poverty,  as  it  is  set  out  by  his  be>t  friends, 
as  a  little  too  scrupulous  and  nice  :  and  this 
is  the  only  action,  though  high  in  iiselt'aml  well 
worthy  of  admiration,  that  1  find  so  severe  as 
not  to  desire  to  imitate  myself,  to  the  degree  it 
was  in  him. 

Scipio  -ZEmilianns  alone,  could  one  give  him 
as  brave  and  magnificent  an    end   and  as   pro 
found  and  universal  a  knowledge, 
Scipio  TEmili-      micrht  be  put  into  the  other  scale 

anus  the  only  ,•      i        i      ,  /\i     •         i 

one  to  be  com-     ot.  "ic   balance.     Oh  !   what  an 
pared  with  him.     injury  has   time  done   me.  to  de 
prive  me  of  the   sight  of  two  of 
the   most  noble   lives,  which,    by   the   common 
consent  of  all  the  world,  one  the  ureatest  of  the  I 
Greeks,  and  the  other  of  the  Romans,  were  in  \ 
all  Plutarch.    What  materials  !    What  a  work-  i 
man  ! 


1  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  83.     Paiisanias,  vi 
de  Orat.  iii.  ?>\.  assigns  hi:u  the  S;M:.< 

2  Plutarch,  On  tht'  Deemon  of  S-n-i' 
:l   1.1.  Lift-  iifToriu'iniKf: 

'•   M    On  the  Damon  of  Socrates. 
5   I.I.  ib. 


Cicero,  also, 


For  a  man  that  was  no  saint,  but,  as  we  say, 
a  gallant  man,  of  civil  and  ordinary  manners, 
and  of  a  moderate  ambition,  the  richest  life  that 
I  know,  and  full  of  the  richest  and  most  to  be 
desired  parts,  all  things  considered,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  that  of  Alcibiades. 

But  as  to  what  concerns  Epaminondas,  I  will 
here,  as  the  example  of  an  excessive  goodness, 
add  some  of  his  opinions.  He  declared  that 
the  greatest  satisfaction  he  ever  had  in  his 
whole  life  was  the  contentment  he  gave  his 
father  and  mother  in  his  victory  of  Leuctra  ;•" 
wherein  he  says  very  inuch.  preferring  their 
pleasure  before  his  own,  so  just,  and  so  full  of 
so  glorious  an  action,  lie  did  not  think  it 
lawful,  even  to  restore  the  liberty  of  his  conn- 
try,  to  kill  a  man  without  knowing  a  cause  ;4 
which  made  him  so  cold  in  the  enterprise  of  his 
companion  Pelopidas,  for  the  relief  of  Thebes. 
He  was  ;<l-o  of  opinion  that  men  in  battle  ought 
to  avoid  the  encounter  of  a  friend  that  was  on 
the  contrary  side,  and  to  spare  him.5  And  his 
humanity,  even  towards  his  enemies  themselves, 
having  rendered  him  suspected  by  the  Boetians, 
for  that,  after  IK;  had  miraculously  forced  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  open  him  the  pass,  which 
they  had  undertaken  to  defend  at  the  entry  of  the 
Morea.  near  unto  ('orinth,  he  contented  himself 
with  having  charged  through  them,  without 
pur-uing  them  to  the  utmost,  he  had  his  com- 
mis>ion  of  general  taken  from  him,  very  honour 
ably  upon  such  an  account,  and  for  the  shame 
it  was  to  them,  soon  after,  upon  necessity,  to 
restore  him  to  his  command,  and  to  acknow 
ledge  how  much  upon  him  depended  their  safety 
and  honour;  victory  like  a  shadow  attending 
him  wherever  he  went  ;  and  indeed  the  prospe- 
ritv  of  hi-  countrv,  as  being  from  him  derived, 
died  \\ith  him/1 


CHAPTER    XXX  VI  I. 

OF    THE    RESF.M  r.LANTE    OF    CHILDREN    TO 
THEIR    FATHERS. 

Tins  faggoting  up  of  so  many  divers  pieces  is 
done  in  this  way  :  I  never  set  pen  to  paper  but 
when  too  great  idleness  becomes  troublesome, 
and  never  any  where  but  at  home ;  so  that  it  is 
made  up  at  several  interruptions  and  intervals, 
occasions  keeping  me  sometimes  many  months 
abroad.7  As  to  the  rest,  I  never  correct  my 
first  by  any  second  conceptions :  perhaps  I  may 
alter  a  word  or  so  ;  but  'tis  only  to  vary  the 
phrase,  and  not  to  omit  my  former  meaning.3 
I  have  a  mind  to  represent  the  progress  of  my 
humour,  that  every  one  may  see  every  piece  as 


fl  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  88.     Ncpos,  in  "ita.     Justin,  vi.  8. 

7  This  chapter  was  written  by  Montaigne  after  his  return 
from  his  journey  through  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
on  which  he  had"  been  absent  seventeen  months. 

s  Yet  the  edition  of  158-*  contains  several  passages  which 
Montaigne  afterwards  preatly  altered  or  entirely  omitted,  to 
the  advantage,  certainly,  of  his  work. 
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disease  which 

jc  alwa/s 
dreaded. 


it  came  from  the  forge.     I  could  wish  I  had 
i    begun  sooner,  that  I  might  see  more  the  course 
|    of  my  mutations.     A  servant  of  mine,  that  I 
I    employed  to  transcribe  for  me,  thought  he  had 
|    got  a  prize  by  stealing  several  pieces  from  me, 
!    such  as  he  took  a  fancy  to  :  but  it  is  my  com 
fort  that  he  will  be  no  greater  a  gainer  than  I 
shall  be  a  loser  by  the  theft.    I  am  grown  older 
by  seven  or  eight  years  since  I  be^an  |  which 
has  not  been  without  some  new 
acquisition  :  I  have  in  that  time 
become  acquainted  with  the  stone, 

by  the  liberality  of  years,  a  long 
J  .  J.  ,       J.  .   ,  '  ,        n° 

conversation  with  which  hardly 
wears  off  without  some  such  inconvenience. 
I  could  have  been  glad  that  of  other  presents 
aire  has  to  present  long-lived  men,  withal  it  had 
chosen  one  that  would  have  been  more  welcome 
to  me,  for  it  could  not  possibly  have  laid  upon 
me  a  disease,  for  which,  even  from  my  infancy, 
I  I  have  had  so  great  a  horror  ;  and  it  is  in 
''  truth,  of  all  the  ills  of  old  age,  that  of  which 
I  have  ever  been  most  afraid.  I  have  often 
thought,  with  myself,  that  I  went  on  too  far, 
and  that  in  so  long  a  voyage  I  should  at  lust 
run  myself  into  some  disadvantage  ;  I  perceived, 
and  often  declared,  that  it  was  time  to  knock 
off,  and  that  death  was  to  be  cut  out  in  the 
sound  and  living  part,  according  to  the  sur 
geons'  rule  in  amputations  ;  ana  that  nature 
made  him  pay  very  strict  usury  who  did  not 
in  due  time  pay  the  principal.  And  yet  I  was 
so  far  from  being  ready  that,  in  eighteen 
months'  time,  or  thereabout,  that  I  have  been 
in  this  uneasy  condition,  I  have  so  inured  my 
self  to  it  as  to  be  content  to  live  on  in  it  ;  and 
have  found  wherein  to  comfort  myself,  and  to 
hope  :  so  much  are  men  enslaved  to  their 
miserable  being  that  there  is  no  condition  so 
wretched  that  they  will  not  accept,  provided 
they  may  live  !  Hear  Mecamas  : 

Debilcm  facito  manu, 
Debilcm  pede,  coxa  ; 
Lubicros  quate  denies  : 
Vita  dum  superest,  bene  est  :' 

"  Maim  both  my  hands  and  feet,  break  legs  and  thighs, 
Knock  out  my  teeth,  and  bore  out  both  my  eyes, 
Let  me  but  live,  all's  well  enough,  he  cries." 

And  Tamerlane,  with  a  foolish  humanity,  pal 
liated  the  fantastic  cruelty  he  exercised  upon 
lepers,  when  he  put  all  he  could  hear  of  to 
death,  to  deliver  them,  as  he  pretended,  from 
the  painful  life  they  lived  ;  for  there  was  not 
one  of  them  who  would  not  rather  have  under 
gone  a  triple  leprosy  than  to  be  deprived  of 
their  being  ;  and  Antisthenes  the  Stoic2  being 
very  sick,  and  crying  out,  "  Who  will  deliver 
me  from  these  evils  ?  "  Diogenes,  who  was 
come  to  visit  him  :  "  This,"  said  he,  presenting 
him  a  knife,  "  presently,  if  thou  wilt."  "  I  do 
not  mean  from  my  life,"  he  replied,  (<  but  from 


1  Maecenas,  apud  Seneca,  Ep.  101. 

2  Or  rather  the  Cynic,  of  which   sect  he  was  the  head, 
though,  in  the  main,  there  is  no  great  difference  betwixt  the 
two  sects  as  to  their  doctrine. 


my  disease." 3     The  sufferings  that  only  attack 

the  mind  I  arn  not  so  sensible  of  as  most  other 

men  ;  partly  out  of  judgment,  for  the    world 

looks  upon  several  things  as  dreadful,  or  to  be 

avoided  at  the  expense  of  life,  that  are  almost 

indifferent  to  me  :  partly  through  a  stupid  and 

insensible  complexion  I  have,  in  evils  which 

do  not  point-blank  hit  me  ;  which  insensibility 

I  look  upon   as  one  of  the   best  parts  of  my 

natural  condition  ;  but  essential  and  corporeal 

pains,  I  am  very  sensible  of.     And  yet  having 

j  long  since  foreseen  them,  though  with  a  sight 

weak  and  delicate,  and  softened  with  the  long 

and  happy  health  and  quiet  that  God  has  been 

pleased  to  give  me  the  greatest  part  of  my  time, 

I  I  had  in  my  imagination  fancied  them  so  insup- 

!  portable  that  in  truth  I  felt  the  fear  of  them 

more  than  I  have  since  felt  actual  pain  from 

j  them  ;  by  which  I  am  still  more  fortified  in  this 

i  belief,  that  most  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  as 

!  we  employ  them,  more  trouble  the  repose  of  life 

|  than  they  are  any  way  useful  to  it. 

I  am  in  conflict   with  the  worst,  the    most 
I  sudden,  the  most  painful,  the  most  mortal,  and 
the  most  irremediable  of  all  dis 
eases  ;   I  have   already  had   the     The  stone  the 

,    .    -,    'P  /.  •>  ,  ,       most  painful  of 

trial  ot  five  or  six  very  long  and  ail  diseases, 
very  painful  fits,  and  yet  I  either 
flatter  myself,  or  there  is  even  in  this  estate 
what  is  very  well  to  be  endured  by  a  man  who 
has  his  soul  free  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  the 
menaces,  conclusions,  and  consequences,  which 
physic  is  ever  thundering  in  our  ears.  But  the 
eii'ect,  even  of  pain  itself,  is  not  so  sharp  and 
intolerable  as  to  put  a  in  an  of  understanding 
into  impatience  and  despair.  I  have  at  least 
this  advantage  from  my  stone,  that  what  I  could 
not  hitherto  wholly  prevail  upon  myself  to  re 
solve  upon,  as  to  reconciling  and  acquainting 
myself  with  death,  it  will  perfect ;  for  the  more 
it  presses  upon  and  importunes  me,  I  shall  be  so 
much  the  less  afraid  to  die.  I  had  already  gone 
so  far  as  only  to  love  life  for  life's  sake,  but  my 
pain  will  dissolve  this  intelligence :  and  God 
grant  that  in  the  end,  should  the  sharpness  of  it 
be  once  greater  than  I  shall  be  able  to  bear,  it 
docs  not  throw  me  into  the  other  less  vicious 
extreme,  to  desire  and  wish  to  die  ! 

Summum  nee  metuas  diem,  nee  optes  :4 
"  Neither  to  wish  nor  fear  to  die  :" 

they  are  two  passions  to  be  feared,  but  the  one 
has  its  remedy  much  nearer  at  hand  than  the 
other. 

As  to   the  rest,  I  have   always  found   the 
precept   that  so   exactly  enjoins     complaint  may 
so  firm   a   countenance,   and   so     freely  be  in- 
disdainful  and  indifferent  a  com-     ^in^of1  ^ 
portment    in    the    toleration    of 
infirmities,    to    be    merely   ceremonial.     Why 

3  Diog.  Laertius,  in  the  life  of  Antisthenes. 
•»  Mart.  x.  47. 
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should  philosophy,  which  only  has  respect  to 
life  and  its  effects,  trouble  itself  about  these 
external  appearances  ?  Let  us  leave  that  care 
to  actors  and  masters  of  rhetoric,  that  set  so 
great  a  value  upon  our  gestures  ;  let  her,  in  ] 
God's  name,  allow  this  vocal  frailty,  if  it  be 
neither  cordial  nor  storaachical,  to  the  disease  ; 
and  permit  the  ordinary  ways  of  expressing 
grief  by  sighs,  sobs,  palpitations,  and  turning 
pale,  that  nature  has  put  out  of  our  power  ; 
provided  the  courage;  be  undaunted,  and  the 
expressions  not  sounding  of  despair,  let  her  be 
satisfied.  What  matter  is  it  it'  we  wring  our 
hands,  if  we  do  not  wring  our  thoughts  .'  She  • 
forms  us  for  ourselves,  not  for  others  ;  to  be, 
not  to  seem  ;  let  her  be  satisfied  with  governing 
our  understandings,  -which  she  has  taken  upon 
her  the  care  of  instructing  ;  in  the  fury  of  the 
stone  let  her  maintain  the  soul  in  a  condition  to  ' 
know  itself,  and  to  follow  its  accustomed  way,  j 
contending  with,  and  enduring,  not  meanly 
truckling  under  pain  ;  moved  and  heated,  not 
subdued  and  conquered  in  the  contention  ; 
capable  of  discourse  and  other  things  to  a  cer 
tain  degree.  In  so  extreme  ills,  'tis  cruelty  \ 
to  require  so  exact  a  composedness  ;  'tis  no 
great  matter  what  faces  we  make,  if  we  find 
any  east:  by  it;  if  the  body  find  itself  relieved 
by  complaining1,  let  it  complain  ;  it'  agitation 
eases  him,  let  him  tumble  and  to>s  at  pleasure  :  i 
it  he  finds  the  disease  evaporate  (as  some  phy-  ' 
sicians  hold  that  it  helps  women  in  delivery), 
extremely  to  cry  out,  or,  if  it  do  but  aaiu-e  his 
torments,  let  him  roar.  \Ye  need  not  command 
his  voice  to  sally,  let  us  but  .-top  it  not.  Epicu 
rus1  not  only  forgives  his  sa^e  for  crying  out 
in  torments,  but  advises  him  to  h:  Put/lies 
etiam,  qnnm  J'criunf,  in  jtictdiidis  caesiibus 
inyemiscunt,  (j/tid  profundenda  rocr  <»nne  cor 
pus  intenditur,  n-nifque  phuja  rchcincni'ior.- 
"  When  men  fight  with  the  cu-stus  they  irroan 
out  in  laying  on,  because  the  whole  strength  of 
body  goes  along  with  the  voice,  and  the  blow 
is  laid  on  with  greater  force.''  We  have  enough 
to  do  to  deal  with  the  disease,  without  troubling  ! 
ourselves  with  these  superfluous  rules. 

This  I  say    in    excuse  of    those  whom    we 
ordinarily  see   impatient  in  the  assaults  of  this 
malady  ;  for  as  to  what  concerns  i 

IHontaigne  ii*      T     i  i     • 

kept  his  tem-     myselt,    I    have    passed   it   over 
per  in  the  hitherto  with  a  little  better  coun- 

pai!?t0  tenancc,   and    contented    myself 

with  grunting,  without  roaring 
out.  Not,  nevertheless,  that  I  put  any  great 
constraint  upon  myself  to  maintain  this  exterior 
decency,  for  I  make  little  account  of  such  an 
advantage  ;  I  allow  herein  as  much  as  the  pain 
requires  ;  but  either  my  pains  are  not  so  exces 
sive,  or  I  have  more  than  ordinary  patience. 
I  complain,  I  confess,  and  am  a  little  impatient 
in  a  very  sharp  fit,  but  I  do  not  arrive  to  such  \ 
a  degree  of  despair  as  he  who — 


1  Lacrtius,  in  vita, 

3  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qita-s   ii.  23. 

3  Attms,  Philoctt'tes,  ttpud  Cicero,  de  Finib.  ii.  2Q. 


Ejulatu,  questu,  pemitu,  fremitibus 
Resonando,  multutn  flebiles  voces  refert  :3 

"  Howling,  roaring:,  and  a  thousand  groans, 
Kxpress'd  his  torment  in  most  dismal  tones  :" 

I  relish  myself  in  the  midst  of  my  dolor  ;  and 
have  always  found  that  I  was  in  a  capacity  to 
speak,  think,  and  give  a  rational  answer,  as  well 
as  at  any  other  time,  but  not  so  coldly  and 
indifferently,  being  troubled  and  interrupted 
by  the  pain.  When  I  am  looked  upon  by  my 
visitors  to  be  in  the  greatest  torment,  and  that 
they  therefore  forbear  to  trouble  me,  I  often  try 
my  own  strength,  and  myself  set  some  discourse 
on  foot,  the  most  remote  I  can  contrive  from  my 
present  condition.  I  can  do  any  thing  upon  a 
sudden  endeavour,  but  it  must  not  continue 
long.  What  pity  'tis  I  have  not  the  faculties 
of  that  dreamer  Cicero,  who.  dreaming  he  was 
lyint;  \\itli  a  wench,  found  he  had  discharged 
his  stone  in  the  sheets  !'  My  pains  do  strangely 
disappetite  me  that  way.  In  the  intervals  from 
this  excessive  torment,  when  my  ureters  only 
languish  without  any  great  dolor,  I  presently 
feel  myself  in  my  wonted  state,  forasmuch  as 
my  soul  takes  no  other  alarm  but  what  is  sensi 
ble  and  corporeal,  which  1  certainly  owe  to  the 
care  I  have  had  of  preparing  myself  by  me 
ditation  against  such  mishaps  : 

Laborum 

Xulla  mihi  nova  mine  facies  inopinavc  surcit  : 
Oiunia  priL'cepi,  atijue  ammo  mecuiu  ante  peregi.3 

"  No  face  of  pain  or  labour  now  can  rise 
Which,  by  Us  novelty,  can  me  surprise, 
I've  been  accustom'd  ail  things  to  explore, 
And  been  inured  unto  them  long  before." 

I  am,  however,  a  little  roughly  handled  for  a 
learner,  and  with  a  sudden  and  sharp  alteration, 
being  fallen  in  an  instant  from  a  very  easy  and 
happy  condition  of  life  into  the  most  uneasy  and 
painful  that  can  be  imagined  ;  for,  besides  that 
it  is  a  disease  very  much  to  be  feared  in  it.-elf, 
it  begins  with  me  alter  a  more  sharp  and  severe 
manner  than  it  uses  to  do  with  other  men  :  my 
fits  come  so  thick  upon  me  that  I  am  scarcely 
ever  at  ease.  Yet  I  have  hitherto  kept  my  mind 
so  upright  that,  provided  I  can  still  continue 
it,  I  find  myself  in  a  much  better  condition  of 
life  than  a  thousand  others  who  have  no  fever, 
nor  other  disease  but  what  they  create  them 
selves  from  defect  in  their  reason. 

There  is  a  certain  sort  of  crafty  humility  that 
springs  from  presumption,  as  this.  That  we 
confess  our  ignorance  in  many  things,  and  are 
so  courteous  as  to  acknowledge  that  there  are 
in  the  works  of  nature  some  qualities  and  con 
ditions  that  are  imperceptible  to  us,  and  of 
which  our  understanding  cannot  discover  the 
means  and  causes  :  by  this  honest  and  conscien 
tious  declaration  we  hope  to  obtain  that  people 
shall  also  believe  us  in  those  that  we  say  sve  do 
understand.  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to 


Cicero,  de  DMn.  ii.  69. 
tf.neid,  vi.  103. 
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seek  out  miracles  and  strange  difficulties ;  me- 
thinks  there  are  such  incomprehensible  wonders 
amongst  the  things  that  we  ordinarily  see,  as 
surpass  all  difficulty  of  miracles.  What  a 
wonderful  thing  it  is  that  the  drop  of  seed  from 
which  we  are  produced  should  carry  in  itself 
the  impression,  not  only  of  the  bodily  form,  but 
even  of  the  thoughts  and  inclinations  of  our 
fathers?  Where  can  that  drop  of  fluid  matter 
contain  that  infinite  number  of  forms?  And 
how  can  they  carry  on  these  resemblances,  with 
so  temerarious  and  irregular  a  progress  that  a  son 
shall  be  like  his  great-grandfather,  the  nephew 
like  his  uncle?  In  the  family  of  Lepidus,  at 
Rome,  there  were  three,  not  successively,  but 
by  intervals,  that  were  born  with  the  same  eye 
covered  with  a  cartilage.1  At  Thebes  there  was 
a  race  that  carried  from  their  mother's  womb 
the  form  of  the  head  of  a  lance,  and  who  was 
not  born  so  was  looked  upon  as  illegitimate." 
And  Aristotle  says  that  in  a  certain  nation, 
where  the  women  were  in  common,  they 
assigned  the  children  to  their  fathers  by  their 
resemblance.3 

'Tis  to  be  believed  that  I  derive  this  infirmity 
from  my  father  ;  for  he  died  wonderfully  tor 
mented  with  a  great  stone  in  his 
The  author's  bladder.  He  was  never  sensible 
wUh'the^one  of  ^  disease  till  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  before  that 
had  never  felt  any  grudging  or  symptoms  of  it, 
either  in  his  reins,  sides,  or  any  other  part ;  and 
had  lived  till  then  in  a  happy  and  vigorous  state 
of  health,  little  subject  to  infirmities,  and  con 
tinued  seven  years  after  in  this  disease,  and  died 
a  very  painful  lingering  death.  I  was  born 
above  five-and-tvverity  years  before  his  disease 
seized  him,  and  in  the  time  of  his  most  flourish 
ing  and  healthful  state  of  body,  his  third  child 
in  order  of  birth.  Where  could  his  propensity 
to  this  disease  lie  lurking  all  that  while?  And 
he  being  so  far  from  the  infirmity,  how  could 
that  small  part  of  his  substance  carry  away  so 
great  an  impression  for  its  share  ?  And  how  so 
concealed  that,  five-and- forty  years  after,  I  be 
gan  to  be  sensible  of  it,  the  only  one  to  this 
hour,  amongst  so  many  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  all  of  one  mother,  that  was  ever  troubled 
with  it.  He  that  can  satisfy  me  in  this  point, 
I  will  believe  him  in  as  many  other  miracles  as 
he  pleases  ;  always  provided  that,  as  their  man 
ner  is,  he  does  not  give  me  a  doctrine  much 
more  intricate  and  fantastic  than  the  thing 
itself,  for  current  pay. 

Let  the  physicians  a  little  excuse  the  liberty 
H.  I  take  ;  for  by  the  same  infusion 

of1physic?mP  an(l  fata-l  insinuation  it  is,  that  I 
have  received  a  hatred  and  con 
tempt  of  their  doctrine ;  the  antipathy  I  have 
against  their  art  is  hereditary.  My  father 
lived  threescore  and  fourteen  years,  my  grand- 


1  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  12. 

2  Plutarch,  On  those  of  whom  the  Gods  defer  the  punish- 


father  sixty-nine,  my  great-grandfather  almost 
fourscore  years,  without  ever  tasting  any  sort 
of  physic  ;  and  with  them  whatever  was  not 
ordinary  diet,  served  instead  of  a  drug.  Physic 
is  grounded  upon  experience  and  examples  ;  so 
is  my  opinion.  And  is  not  this  an  express  and 
very  advantageous  experience  ?  I  do  not  know 
that  they  can  find  me,  in  all  their  records,  three 
that  were  born,  bred,  and  died  under  the  same 
roof,  who  have  lived  so  long  under  their  conduct. 
They  must  here  of  necessity  confess  that  if  rea 
son  be  not,  fortune  at  least  is,  on  my  side :  and 
with  physicians  fortune  goes  a  great  deal  further 
than  reason.  Let  them  not  take  me  now  at  a 
disadvantage,  let  them  not  threaten  me  in  the 
subdued  condition  I  now  am  in  ;  for  that  were 
treachery.  And,  to  say  truth,  I  have  got 
enough  the  better  of  them,  by  these  domestic 
examples,  that  they  should  rest  satisfied.  Hu 
man  things  are  not  usually  so  constant ;  it  has 
been  two  hundred  years,  save  eighteen,  that 
this  trial  has  lasted,  for  the  first  of  them  was 
born  in  the  year  1402  5  'tis  now  indeed  very 
good  reason  that  this  experiment  should  begin 
to  fail  us.  Let  them  not  therefore  reproach  me 
with  the  infirmities  which  have  me  now  by  the 
throat ;  is  it  not  enough  for  my  part  that  I  have 
lived  seven  and  forty  years  in  perfect  health  ; 
though  it  should  be  the  end  of  my  career,  'tis  of 
the  longer  sort.  My  ancestors  had  an  aversion 
to  physic  by  some  secret  and  natural  instinct  ; 
for  the  very  sight  of  a  potion  wras  loathsome  to 
my  father.  The  Seigneur  de  Gaviac,  my  uncle 
by  the  father's  side,  a  churchman,  and  a  vale 
tudinarian  from  his  birth,  and  who  yet  made 
that  crazy  lii'e  to  hold  out  sixty-seven  years, 
being  once  fallen  into  a  furious  fever,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  physicians  he  should  be  plainly 
told  that  if  he  would  not  make  use  of  help  (for 
so  they  call  that  which  is  often  quite  contrary), 
he  would  infallibly  be  a  dead  man.  The  good 
man,  though  terrified  with  this  dreadful  sen 
tence,  yet  replied,  "  I  am  then  a  dead  man." 
But  God  soon  after  made  the  prognostic  false. 
The  youngest  brother,  there  were  four,  and  by 
many  years  the  youngest,  the  Sieur  de  Bussa- 
guet,  wyas  the  only  man  of  the  family  that  made 
use  of  medicine,  by  reason,  I  suppose,  of  the 
commerce  he  had  with  the  other  arts,  for  he 
was  a  counsellor  in  the  court  of  parliament ; 
and  it  succeeded  so  ill  with  him,  that,  being  in 
outward  appearance  of  the  strongest  constitu 
tion,  he  yet  died  before  any  of  the  rest,  the 
Sieur  de  St.  Michel  only  excepted. 

'Tis  possible  I  may  have  derived  this  natural 
antipathy  to  physic  from   them  ; 
but,  had  there  been  no  other  con-     £i  ™Ka88°nvef?r 
sideration  in  the   case,  I   would     jTgh'tof  phj^Z 
have  endeavoured  to  have  over 
come  it ;  for  all  those  conditions  that  spring  in 
us  without  reason  are  vicious ;  and  is  a  kind  of 


ment;  who  however  says  nothing  about  the  reputed  illegiti 
macy  of  those  born  without  the  lance-mark. 
3  A  people  of  Lybia.     Herodotus,  iv.  ISO. 
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disease  that  we  are  to  wrestle  with.  It  may  be 
I  had  this  propensity  naturally,  but  I  have  sup 
ported  and  fortified  it,  by  arguments  and  reasons, 
which  have  established  me  in  the  opinion  I  am 
of:  for  I  also  hate  the  consideration  of  refusing 
physic  for  the  nauseous  taste  ;  I  should  hardly 
be  of  that  humour,  thinking  health  worth  pur 
chasing  by  all  the  most  painful  cauteries  and 
incisions  that  can  be  applied  :  and,  according 
to  Epicurus,  I  conceive  that  pleasures  are  to  be 
avoided,  if  greater  pains  be  the  consequence  : 
and  pains  to  be  coveted,  that  will  terminate  in 
greater  pleasures.1  Health  is  a  precious  thin<_r, 
and  indeed  the  only  one  meriting  that  a  man 
should  lay  out  not  only  his  time,  -went,  labour, 
and  goods,  but  also  his  lift1  itself  to  obtain  it  : 
forasmuch  as  without  it  lite  is  painful  and  inju 
rious  to  us;  pleasure,  wisdom,  learning,  and 
virtue,  without  it  wither  away  and  vanish  :  and 
in  the  most  quaint  and  solid  discourses  that 
philosophy  would  imprint  in  us  to  the  confrarv. 
we  need  no  more  but  oppose  the  image  of  Plato 
beiiiii'  struck  with  an  epilepsy  or  apoplexv,  and 
in  this  supposition  to  det'v  him  to  call  the  rich 
faculties  of  his  soul  to  his  as>i>tance.  All  means 
that  conduce  to  health  can  neither  be  too  pain 
ful  nor  too  dear  for  me.  Bui  I  have  sonic  other 
appearances  that  make  me  strangely  -ti-pect  all 
this  merchandize.  I  do  not  deny  but  there  may 
be  some  art,  and  that  then;  are,  amount  M> 
many  works  of  nature,  things  proper  tor  the 
conservation  of  health  ;  that  is  mo>r  certain  :  I 
very  well  know  that  there  arc  sonic  simples  that 
moisten,  and  others  that  dry  ;  I  experimentally 
know  that  radi>hes  are  windy,  and  ~enna  leaves 
purging;  and  several  other  experiences  I  have, 
as  I  know  that  mutton  nouri>hes.  and  wine 
warms  me  ;  and  Solon  ^aid-  that  earing  was 
like  other  drugs,  physic  against  hunger  ;  I  do 
not  disapprove  the  use  we  make  of  things  the 
earth  produces,  nor  doubt  in  the  least  of  the 
power  and  fertility  of  nature,  and  its  application 
to  our  necessities  ;  I  very  well  see  that  pikes 
and  swallows  live  by  her  laws  ;  but  I  mistrust 
the  inventions  of  our  wit,  knowledge,  and  art; 
to  countenance  which  we  have  abandoned 
nature  and  her  rules,  and  wherein  we  keep  no 
bounds  nor  moderation.  As  we  call  the  mixture 
of  the  first  laws  that  fall  into  our  hands,  Jus 
tice,  and  their  practice  and  dispensation  very 
foolish  and  very  unjust ;  and  as  those  who  scoff 
at  and  accuse  it,  cannot,  nevertheless,  insult 
that  noble  virtue,  but  only  condemn  the  abuse 
and  profanation  of  that  sacred  title  ;  so  in 
physic  I  very  much  honour  that  glorious  name, 
and  the  end  it  is  studied  for,  and  what  it  pro 
mises  to  the  service  of  mankind  ;  but  w  hat  it 
foists  upon  us  1  neither  honour  nor  esteem. 


'•  Cicero,  Tnsc.  QUCES.  v.  33.     Laertius.  in  vita. 

-  Or  rather  Plutarch,  who  makes  Solon  say  it,  in  the  Ban 
quet  of  the  Seren  Sages. 

3  Montaigne  might  very  well  assure  us,  upon  the  authority 
of  Pliny,  xxix.  1,  that  the  Romans  did  not  admit  of  physic 
till  six  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome  ;  and 
that,  aftor  they  had  made  trial  of  the  art,  they  condemned 
and  banished  the  physicians  from  their  city  ;  but,  as  to  his 
addition,  that  they  were  expelled  ut  the  instance  of  Cato  the 


In  the  first  place,  experience  makes  me  dread    I 
it ;   for  amongst  all   my  acquaintance,  I  see  no    j 
set   of  people  so  soon  sick,  and  so   long  before    I 
they  are  well,  as  those  who  take  much  physic  : 
their  very  health  is  altered  and  corrupted  by  their    ! 
frequent  prescriptions.  Physicians  are  not  content    j 
to  deal  only  with  tin?  sick,  but  they  will  more-    | 
over  corrupt  health,  for  fear  men  should  at  any    i 
time  escape  their  authority.     Do  they  not,  from 
a  continual  and  perfect  health,  extract  suspicion 
of  soul;-  great  sickness  to  ensue?     I  have  been 
sick  often  enough,  and   have   always  found  my 
«iekness  easy  enough    to   be   supported  (though 
I  have    made  trial   of  almost  all   sorts),  and  as 
short  as  those  of  any  other,  without   their  help, 
or   without   swallowing   their   ill-tasting  doses. 
My  health   is   full  and   free,  without  other  rule 
or  discipline  than  my  own  custom  and  pleasure: 
every  place   serves  me  well   enough   to  stay  in, 
for    I    need    no    other   conveniences   when   sick 
than    \\hat    1    must   have  when    I    am   well.      I 
never  disturb   myself'  that  I  have  no  physician, 
or   apothecary,  or  any    other  assistance,  which 
I  -ce  most  other  sick  men  more  afflicted  at  than 
they  are   with    their   disease!      What!    do   they 
them«elves   show  us    more   felicity  and  duration 
in  their  own  lives,  that  may  manifest  to  us  some 
apparent  effect  of  their  skill  .' 

There  i^  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that  has 
not  been  many  a_r''s  without  phy- 
ric;and  the  first  a-je  that  is 'to  ^  «- 
-ay,  the  best  and  most  happy,  nations, 
knew  no  such  thing  ;  and  the 
tenth  part  of  the  world  knows  nothing  of  it 
\et.  Several  nations  are  ignorant  of  it  to  this 
day.  when,-  men  live  more  healthful  and  longer 
than  we  do  here,  ami  even  amongst  us  the 
common  people  live  well  enough  without  it. 
The  liomaiis  were  six  hundred  years  before; 
they  received  it  ;:'  and  after  having  made  trial 
of  ir,  banished  it  from  their  city,  at  the  instance 
of  Cato  the  Censor,  who  made  it  appear  how 
eas\  it  was  to  live  without  it,  having  himself 
lived  fourscore  and  live  years,  and  kept  his  wife 
alive  to  an  extreme  old  age,  not  without  physic, 
but  without  a  physician  ;'  for  every  thing  that 
we  find  to  be  healthful  to  life  may  be  called 
physic.  He  kept  his  family  in  health,  as  Plu 
tarch  says,  if  I  mistake  not,  with  hares,  as 
Pliny  report.-,5  that  the  Arcadians  cured  all 
manner  of  diseases  with  the  milk  of  a  cow  ; 
and  Herodotus  says,6  "  The  Lybians  generally 
enjoy  a  rare  health,  by  a  custom  they  have, 
after  their  children  are  arrived  at  four  years  of 
age,  to  burn  and  cauterize  the  veins  of  their 
head  and  temples,  by  which  means  they  cut  off 
all  defluxions  of  rheums  for  their  whole  lives."7 
And  the  country  people  of  our  province  make 


Censor,  Pliny  is  so  far  from  authorizing  it  that  he  expressly 
says,  the  Romans  did  not  banish  the  physicians  from  their 
city  till  long  after  the  death  of  Cato.  Several  modern  writers 
have  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  Montaigne,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Ba\le's  Dictionary,  under  the  article  "  Porcius,"  in  the 
note  il. 

4   In  the  Life  of  Cato  the  Censor. 

•>  Nat    Hist.  xxv.  «t.  p  Lib.  iv.  c.  1*7. 

"  Montaigne  should  have  said,  by  which  means  they  pro- 
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Whether  the 
usefulness  of 
medicinal 
purges  is  war 
ranted  upon 
good  grounds. 


use  of  nothing,  in  all  sorts  of  distempers,  but 
the  strongest  wine  they  can  get,  mixed  with  a 
great  deal  of  saffron  and  spice,  and  all  with  the 
same  success. 

And  to  say  the  truth,  of  all  this  diversity  and 
confusion  of  apothecaries'  jargon 
what  other  end  and  effect  is  there 
after  all,  but  to  purge  the  belly  ? 
which  a  thousand  ordinary  simples 
will  do  as  well ;  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  such  evacuations  be  so 
much  to  our  advantage  as  they  pretend,  and 
whether  nature  does  not  require  a  residence  of 
her  excrements  to  a  certain  proportion,  as  wine 
does  of  its  lees,  to  keep  it  alive;  you  often  see 
healthful  men  fall  into  vomitings  and  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  by  unknown  accidents,  and  make  a 
great  evacuation  of  excrements,  without  any 
preceding  need,  or  any  following  benefit,  but 
rather  with  hurt  to  their  constitution.  'Tis  from 
the  great  Plato1  that  I  lately  learned  that,  of 
three  sorts  of  motions  which  are  natural  to  us, 
purging  is  the  worst ;  and  that  no  man,  unless 
he  be  a  fool,  ought  to  take  any  thing  to  that 
purpose,  but  in  the  extremest  necessity.  Men 
disturb  and  irritate  the  disease  by  contrary  op 
position ;  it  must  be  the  way  of  living  that  must 
gently  dissolve  and  bring  it  to  its  maturity. 
The  violent  gripings  and  contest  betwixt  the 
drug  and  the  disease  is  ever  to  our  loss,  since 
the  combat  is  fought  within  ourselves,  and  that 
the  drug  is  an  assistant  not  to  be  trusted,  being 
by  its  own  nature  an  enemy  to  our  health;  and, 
but  by  trouble  has  no  access  into  our  condition. 
Let  it  alone  a  little  ;  the  Providence  that  takes 
care  of  fleas  and  moles,  does  also  take  care  for 
men,  if  they  will  have  the  same  patience  fleas 
and  moles  have,  to  leave  it  to  itself:  'tis  to 
much  purpose  that  we  cry,  Get  on  !  'Tis  the 
way  to  make  us  hoarse,  but  not  to  hasten  it. 
'Tis  a  proud  and  uncompassionate  order  ;  our 
fears,  our  despair,  displease  and  stop  it  from, 
instead  of  inviting  it  to,  our  relief.  It  owes 
assistance  to  the  disease  as  well  as  to  health, 
and  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  corrupted  in 
favour  of  the  one,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other's 
right,  for  it  would  then  fall  into  disorder.  Let 
us,  in  God's  name,  follow  it :  it  leads  those  that 
follow,  and  those  who  will  not  follow,  it  drags 
along,  with  their  fury  and  physic  together. 
Order  a  purge  for  your  brain  ;  it  will  there  be 
much  better  employed  than  upon  your  stomach. 
One  asking  a  Lacedaemonian  what  had  made 
him  live  so  long,  he  made  answer,  "  The  igno 
rance  of  physic."  And  the  Emperor  Adrian 
continually  exclaimed,  as  he  was  dying,  that 

pose  to  cut  off  such  defluxions,  &c.,  for  though  Herodotus 
says  they  do  it  with  this  view,  yet  he  does  not  presume  to  say 
that,  for  this  cause,  they  enjoy"  such  perfect  health.  "  It  is 
true,"  says  he,  "  the  Lyhians  are  more  healthy  than  any 
people  that  I  know,  but  that  this  is  the  cause  of  it,  I  can 
not  affirm  positively.'1 

1  In  the  Timccus. 

2  Xiphilin,    Epitome.      Dion.    Life   of    Adrian.      Before 
Adrian,  however,  Pliny  (Nut.  Hist.  xxix.  1.)  mentions  a  tomb 
with  this  epitaph  :   Turba  ye  medicorum  periisse. 


the  crowd  of  physicians  had  killed  him.2  An 
ill  wrrestler  turned  physician:  "  Courage,"  says 
Diogenes  to  him,3  "  thou  hast  done  well,  for 
now  thou  wilt  throw  those  who  have  formerly 
thrown  thee."  But  they  have  this  advantage, 
according  to  Nicocles,4  that  the  sun  gives  light 
to  their  success,  and  the  earth  covers  their 
failures.  And,  besides,  they  have  a  very  ad 
vantageous  way  of  making  use  of  all  sorts  of 
events;  for  what  fortune,  nature,  or  any  other 
causes  (of  which  the  number  is  infinite),  pro 
duce  of  good  and  healthful  in  us,  it  is  the 
privilege  of  physic  to  attribute  to  itself;  all 
the  happy  success  that  happens  to  the  patient 
must  be  derived  thence  ;  the  occasions  that  have 
cured  me,  and  thousands  of  others  who  make 
no  use  of  medicine,  physicians  usurp  to  them 
selves  and  their  own  skill ;  and  as  to  all 
mishaps,  they  either  absolutely  disown  them, 
in  laying  the  fault  upon  the  patient,  by  such 
frivolous  and  idle  reasons  as  they  can  never  be 
to  seek  for;  as,  he  lay  with  his  arms  out  of  bed, 
or  he  was  disturbed  by  the  rattling  of  a  coach, 

Rhedarum  transitus  arcto 
Vicorum  in  flexu  : ' 

"  Rumbling  wheels  that  meet 
In  every  winding  of  the  narrow  street :" 

or,  somebody  had  opened  the  casement,  or  he 
had  lain  upon   his  left  side ;  or  had  had  some 
;  odd   fancies   in  his  head  :  in  sum,   a  word,   a 
;  dream,  or  a  look,  seem  to  them  excuse  sufficient 
wherewith  to  discharge  themselves  from  error  ; 
;  or,  if  they  so  please,  they  yet  make  use  of  our 
|  growing  worse,  and  do  their  business  that  way, 
!  which  can  never  fail   them  ;  which  is,  by  buz- 
|  zing  us  in   the  ears,  when  the  disease  is  more 
I  inflamed  by  their  medicaments,  that  it  had  been 
i  much  worse  but  for  those  remedies.     lie  who, 
from  an  ordinary  cold,  they  have  thrown  into 
a  quotidian  fever  ague,  had,  but  for  them,  been 
in  a  continuous  one.     They  do  not  much  care 
!  what  mischief  they  do,  since  it   turns  to  their 
own  profit.     Truly,  they  have  reason  to  require 
a  very  favourable  belief  from  their  patients ;  and 
indeed  it  ought  to  be  a  very  easy  one,  to  swal 
low  things  so  hard  to  be  believed.     Plato  said 
very  well,6  that  physicians  were  the  only  men 
that  might  lie   at  pleasure,    since   our   health 
depends  upon   the  vanity  and  falsity  of  their 
promises.     JEsop,  a  most  excellent  author,  and 
of   whom   few   men   discover   all   the   graces, 
pleasantly  represents  to  us  the  tyrannical  au 
thority  physicians   usurp  over  poor  creatures, 
weakened  and  subdued   by  sickness  and  fear ; 
for  he  tells  us,"  that  a  sick  person,  being  asked 


3  Laertius,  in  vita. 

1  In  p.  652.  chap,  cxlvi.  of  the  Collection  of  the  Monks 
Antony  and  Maximus,  printed  at  the  end  of  Stobceiis.  J5ar- 
beyrac  thinks  that  this  Nicocles,  \\ho  here  banters  a  certain 
quack,  is  the  famous  king  of  Salamiua,  to  whom  Socrates 
addressed  one  of  his  orations. 

s  Juvenal,  iii.  236. 

6  In  the  Republic,  iii. 

7  In  The  Swk  Man  and  the  Physician. 
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by  his  physician  what  operation  lie  found  of  the 
potion  he  had  given  him  ?  "  I  have  sweated  very 
much,"  says  the  sick  man."  "  That's  good." 
says  the  physician.  Another  time,  having  asked 
him  how  he  felt  himself  after  his  physic  ?  "I 
have  been  very  cold,  and  have  had  a  great 
shivering  upon  me,"  said  he.  "  That  is  good," 
replied  the  physician.  After  the  third  potion, 
he  asked  him  again  how  he  did  ?  "  Why,  I 
find  myself  swelled  and  puffed  up,"  said  he, 
"  as  if  I  had  a  dropsy."  "  That  is  very  well," 
said  the  physician.  One  of  his  servants  coming 
presently  after  to  inquire  how  he  felt  himself.' 
"  Truly,  friend."  said  he,  '*  with  being  too 
well,  I  am  about  to  die." 

There  was  a,  more  just  law  in  E^ypt,  by 
which  the  physician  for  the  three  first  days  was 
to  take  charge  of  his  patient  at  the  patient's 
own  peril  and  fortune  ;  but  those  three  days 
being  past,  it  was  to  be  at  his  own.  For  what 
should  their  patron  .Ivsculapius  be  struck  with 
a  thunder-bolt  for  restoring  llyppolitus  from 
death  to  life  ; 

Nam  pater  omnipotens,  aliquem  indi^natus  ab  umbris 
Mortalem  intcrnis  ad  Uiinma  surirere  vitie, 
Jpse  repertorem  mediciiiio  tails,  et  anis, 
Fiilmine  I'hii'bigena'.n  Sty^ias  detrusit  ad  undas  ;' 

"  But  .Tore,  who  saw  from  hitrh  with  just  disdain 
The  dead  inspired  with  vital  breath  aerain, 
Struck  to  the  centre  with  his  flainin:r  dart 
Th'  unhappy  founder  of  the  L'od-l;ke  art  ;" 

and  his  ibllowers  be  pardoned,  who  send  so 
many  souls  from  life  to  death  .'  A  physician 
boasting  to  Nicodes  that  his  art  was  of  -.'Teat 
authority  :  "  It  is  so,  indeed,"  said  Nic<  ides, 
"  that  can  with  impunity  kill  so  many  people.''" 
As  to  what  remains,  had  I  been  of  their 
counsel,  I  would  have  rendered 
Mvsterv  very  mv  discipline  more  sacred  and 
mysterious  ;  they  begun  well,  but 
they  have  not  ended  so.  It  was 
a  LTood  beginning  to  make  n'ods  and  demons 
the  authors  of  their  science,  and  to  have  used 
a  peculiar  way  of  speaking  and  writing;  not 
withstanding  that  philosophy  concludes  it  folly 
to  persuade  a  man  to  his  own  j^ood  in  an  unin 
telligible  way:  I '/  tti  (j/iis  nut/icus  inipcri't,  Tit 
siniuit 

Terriircnam,  herbiprradam,  domiportam,  sanguine  cassum>' 

('  As  if  a  physician  should  command  his  pa 
tient  to  take  an  animal  trailing  v\ith  its  slime 
over  the  herbage,  without  blood  or  bones, 
and  carrying  its  house  upon  its  back."3  It 
was  a  good  rule  in  their  art,  and  which 
accompanies  all  other  vain,  fantastic,  and  super 
natural  arts,  that  the  patients'  belief  should 
prepossess  them  with  good  hope  and  assurance 
of  their  effects  and  operation  ;  a  rule  they  hold 
to  that  degree  as  to  maintain  that  the  most 
inexpert  and  ignorant  physician  is  more  proper 
for  a  patient  that  has  confidence  in  him,  than 
the  most  learned  and  experienced,  that  he  is 


necessary  for 
physic. 


not  acquainted  with.     Nay,  even  the  choice  of 
most  of  their  drugs  is  in  some  sort  mysterious 
and  quackish.     The  left  foot  of  a  tortoise,  the 
urine  of  a  lizard,  the  dung  of  an  elephant,  the 
liver  of  a  mole,  blood  drawn  from   under  the 
wing  of  a  white  pigeon  ;  and  for  us  who  have 
the  stone   (so    scornfully   they  use   us   in    our 
miseries),    the    excrement    of    rats    beaten    to 
!  powder,    and    such-likc    apes'     tricks,    which 
;  rather  carry  a    face    of    magical  enchantment 
than  any  solid  science.     I  omit  the  odd  number 
of  their  pills,  the  appointment  of  certain  days 
and  feasts  of  the  year,  the  superstition  of  gather 
ing    their   simples    at  certain    hours,    and  that 
austere,  <_rrim  countenance  and  haughty  carriage 
which    1'liny  himself  derides.      But  they  have, 
as  I  said,  failed,  in   that  they  have  not  added 
to  this  fine  beginning,  the  making  their  meet 
ings  and  consultations  more  religious  and  secret: 
no  profane  person  ought  to   be   admitted  there, 
;  no  more  than  in  the  secret  ceremonies  of  .Eseu- 
j  lapius;   for  by  reason  of  this   it   falls  out  that 
their  irresolution,  the  weakness  of  their  ai'Lru- 
!  incuts,  divinations,  and  foundations,  the  sharp 
ness  of  their  disputes,4  full  of  hatred,  jealousy, 
and    particular    interests,    coming    to    be    (\\<- 
\  covered    by   every    one,  a   man   must   be   very 
'  blind  not  to  discern   that  he  runs   a  very  great 
ha/ard  in  their  hands.      Whoever  saw  one  phy 
sician  use  another's  prescription,  without  taking 
something   away    or    adding    something   to   it  .' 
r>y    which    they   sufliciently    betray    their    art, 
and  make  it  manifest    to    us   that    they  therein 
more  consider  their   own    reputation,  and   con 
sequently  their    profit,    than    their  patients'   in 
terest,      lie  was   a   much   wiser    man    of  their 
tribe,  who  of  old  <j;ave  it  for  a  rule,  that  only 
one  physician   should  undertake  a  sick  person  ; 
for   if   he    do    nothing    to   purpose,  one    single 
:  man's  default  can  bring  no  great  scandal  upon 
the  profession  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  glory 
will   be   great   if  he  happen   to   have    success  ; 
whereas,  when    they  are  many,  they  at  every 
turn  bring  a  disrepute  upon    their  calling,  for 
asmuch  as  they  often  do  more  hurt  than  good. 
They  oucrht  to  be  satisfied  with  the   perpetual 
disagreement  which   is    found   in   the   opinions 
of  the  principal  masters  and  ancient  authors  of 
this  science,  which  is  only  known   to  men  well 
read,   without   discovering    to    the   vulgar   the 
controversies  and  various  judgments  which  they 
i  still  nourish  and  continue  amongst  themselves. 
Will  you  have  one  example  of  the  ancient 
controversies  in  physic  I     Hero- 
:  philus5  lodges  the  original  cause     The  opposite 
of  all  diseases  in   the  humours  ;     *" ^ts\™ta"1tss ^8f 
j  Erasistratus,  in  the  blood  of  the     to  the  cause  of 
'  arteries;  Asclepiades,  in  the  in-     diseases, a  proof 
[  visible  atoms  of  the  pores  ;  Ale-     "ainty  of  their 
i  meon,  in  the  exuberance  or  defect     science. 
i  of  our  bodily  strength  ;   Diocles 


1  /Knt'itl,  vii.  "0. 

2  Ciif/i'ctinit  of  tin-  Monks  A'lfnni,'  tntd  Mn.rimns. 

'*  "  Instead  ot  .saying,  as  everybody  else  says,  a  snail,"  adds 
C'iceio,  «/'•  ixi-i/i.  \i'.  04. 


Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xxix.  1. 

Celsus,  Preface  to  the  First  Book, 
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in  the  equality  of  the  elements  of  which  the 
body  is  composed,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  air 
we  suck  in  ;  Strato,  in  the  abundance,  crudity, 
and  corruption  of  the  nourishment  we  take  ; 
and  Hippocrates  lodges  them  in  the  spirits. 
There  is  a  certain  friend  of  theirs,1  whom  they 
know  better  than  I,  who  declares  upon  this 
subject,  "  That  the  most  important  science  in  j 
practice  amongst  us,  as  that  which  is  entrusted 
with  our  health  and  conservation,  is  by  ill  luck 
the  most  uncertain,  the  most  perplexed,  and 
agitated  with  the  greatest  mutations."  Then; 
is  no  great  danger  in  being  mistaken  as  to  the 
height  of  the  sun,  or  the  fraction  of  some 
astronomical  supputation  ;  but  here,  where  our 
whole  being  is  concerned,  'tis  no  wisdom  to 
abandon  ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  agitation 
of  so  many  contrary  winds. 

Before  the  Peloponnesian  war  there  was  no 
great  talk  of  this  science.2     Hip- 
Physic,  when       pocrates  brought  it  into  repute  ; 
Sughttr       whatever   he    established    Chry- 
credit.  si  ppus  over  threw;  after  that  Era- 

sistratus,  Aristotle's  grandson, 
overthrew  what  Chrysippus  had  written  ;  after 
these,  the  empirics  started  up,  who  took  a  quite  j 
contrary  way  to  the  ancients  in  the  manage 
ment  of  this  art.  When  the  credit  of  these 
began  to  decay,  Herophilus  set  another  sort  of  J 
practice  on  foot,  which  Asclepiades  in  turn 
stood  up  against  and  overthrew.  The  opinion 
first  of  Themison,  and  then  of  Musa  ;  and  after 
that,  those  of  Vectius  Valens,  a  physician  famous 
through  the  intelligence  he  had  with  Messa- 
lina,  came  in  vogue  j  the  empire  of  physic  in 
Nero's  time  fell  to  Thessalus,  who  abolished 
and  condemned  all  that  had  been  held  till  his 
time ;  his  doctrine  was  refuted  by  Crinas  of 
Marseilles,  who  brought  all  medicinal  opera 
tions  under  the  ephemerides  and  motions  of 
the  stars,  and  reduced  eating,  sleeping,  and 
drinking  to  hours  that  were  most  pleasing  to 
Mercury  and  the  moon.  His  authority  was  j 
soon  after  supplanted  by  Charinus,  a  physician  I 
of  the  same  city  of  Marseilles ;  a  man  that  not  , 
only  controverted  all  the  ancient  methods  of  j 
physic,  but  moreover  the  use  of  hot  baths,  that 
had  been  generally  and  so  many  ages  before  j 
in  common  use ;  he  made  men  bathe  in  cold 
water  even  in  winter,  and  plunged  his  sick 
patients  in  the  natural  waters  of  the  stream. 
No  Roman  till  Pliny's  time  had  ever  vouch 
safed  to  practise  physic  ;  that  office  was  only 
performed  by  Greeks  and  foreigners,  as  'tis 
now  amongst  us  in  French,  by  those  that 
sputter  Latin ;  for,  as  a  great  physician  says, 
"  We  do  not  readily  receive  the  medicine  we 
understand,  any  more  than  we  do  the  drugs  we 
ourselves  gather."  If  the  nations  from  which 


1  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xxxi.  1. 

2  Id.  ib.  xxix.    whence   the    following   details    respecting 
ancient  medicine  are  taken. 

3  Paracelsus  has  already  been  mentioned.     Leonard  Fiora- 


we  fetch  our  guaicum,  sarsaparilla,  and  china 
root,  be  conversant  with  medicine,  how  great  a 
value  must  we  imagine,  by  the  same  recom 
mendation  of  strangeness,  rarity,  and  dear 
purchase,  they  set  upon  our  cabbage  and  pars 
ley  ?  For  who  would  dare  to  contemn  things 
so  far  fetched,  and  at  the  hazard  of  so  long 
and  dangerous  a  voyage? 

Since  these  ancient  mutations  in  physic,  there 
have  been  infinite  others  down  to  our  own 
times  ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  have 
been  entire  and  universal  ;  as  those,  for  ex 
ample,  produced  by  Paracelsus,  Fioravanti, 
and  Argenterius  ;  for  they,  as  I  am  told,  not 
only  altered  recipes,  but  the  whole  contex 
ture  and  rules  of  the  body  of  physic,  accusing 
all  others  of  ignorance  and  imposition  that 
practised  before  them.  Amongst  them  all,  in 
what  a  condition  the  poor  patient  must  be,  I 
leave  you  to  judge. 

But  if  we  were  yet  assured  that  when  they 
mistake  themselves,  that  mistake  of  theirs  would 
do  us  no  harm,  though  it  did  us  no  good,  it 
were  a  reasonable  bargain  to  venture  making 
ourselves  better,  without  danger  of  being  made 
worse.3  yEsop  tells  a  story  that  one  who  had 
bought  a  Morisco  slave,  believing  that  his 
black  complexion  was  accidental  in  him,  and 
occasioned  by  the  ill  usage  of  his  former  master, 
caused  him  to  enter  into  a  course  of  physic, 
and  with  great  care  to  be  often  bathed  and 
purged  :  it  happened  that  the  Moor  was  nothing 
amended  in  his  tawny  complexion,  but  he 
wholly  lost  his  former  health.  How  often  do 
we  see  physicians  impute  the  death  of  their 
patients  to  one  another?  I  remember  that 
some  years  ago  there  was  an  epidemical  disease, 
very  dangerous,  and  for  the  most  part  mortal, 
that  raged  in  the  towns  about  us  :  the  storm 
being  over,  which  had  swept  away  an  infinite 
number  of  men,  one  of  the  most  famous  phy 
sicians  of  all  the  country,  presently  after  pub 
lished  a  book  upon  that  subject,  wherein,  upon 
better  thoughts,  he  confesses  that  the  letting  of 
blood  in  that  disease  was  the  principal  cause  of 
so  many  miscarriages.  Moreover,  their  authors 
hold  that  there  is  no  physic  that  has  not  some 
thing  hurtful  in  it.  And  if  even  those  of  the 
best  operation  do  in  some  measure  offend  us, 
what  must  those  do  that  are  totally  misapplied  ? 
For  my  own  part,  though  there  were  nothing 
else  in  the  case,  I  am  of  opinion  that  to  those 
that  loathe  the  taste  of  physic  it  must  needs  be 
a  dangerous  and  prejudicial  endeavour,  to  force 
it  down  at  so  incommodious  a  time  and  with  so 
much  aversion  ;  and  believe  that  it  marvel 
lously  distempers  a  sick  person,  at  a  time  when 
he  has  so  much  need  of  repose. 

And  besides  this,  if  we  but  consider  the  occa- 


vanti  was  a  physician,  alchemist,  and  charlatan,  born  at 
Bologna,  who,  after  nourishing  in-  great  repute  in  Italy  for 
some  time,  died  in  1588.  Jean  Argentier,  a  man  of  a  higher 
character,  was  born  at  Quiers  in  Piedmont,  in  1513,  and  died 
at  Turin,  in  1572.  He  distinguished  himself  more  especially 
by  his  attacks  on  Galen's  principles. 
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sions  upon  which  they  usually 
Physicians  very  ground  the  cause  of  our  diseases, 
subject  to  mis-  ti,ey  firo  so  njc(,t  t]mt  I  thence 

JeiScSlicon*  conclude  a  very  little  error  in  the 
(sequences.  dispensation  of  their  drugs,  may 

do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Now, 
if  the  mistake  of  a  physician  be  so  dangerous, 
we  are  but  in  a  scurvy  condition;  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  but  lie  must  often  fall  into  those 
mistakes:  he  had  need  of  too  many  parts,  con 
siderations,  and  circumstances,  rightly  to  adjust 
his  design  ;  he  must  know  the  sick  person  s 
complexion,  his  temperature,  his  humours,  in 
clination,  actions,  nay,  his  very  thoughts  and 
imaginations  ;  he  must  be  assured  of  the  exter 
nal  circumstances,  of  the  nature  of  the  place, 
the  quality  of  the  air  and  season,  the  situation 
of  the  planets,  and  their  influences  ;  he  must 
know,  in  the  disease,  the  causes,  prognostics, 
affections,  and  critical  days  ;  In  the  drugs,  the 
weight,  the  power  of  working,  the  country, 
figure,  age,  and  dispensation  ;  and  he  must 
know  how  rightly  to  proportion  and  mix  all 
these  together,  to  be^et  a  just  and  perfect  sym 
metry  ;  wherein,  if  there  be  the  lea<t  error,  if 
amongst  so  many  springs  there  be  but  any  one 
out  of  order,  'tis  enough  to  destroy  us.  (iod 
knows  of  how  u'reat  difficulty  nio-t  of  these 
things  are  to  be  understood.  For,  for  example. 
how  shall  a  physician  find  out  the  true  sign  of 
the  disease,  every  disease  IK-HILT  capable  of  an 
infinite  number  of  indications  .'  I  low  many 
doubts  and  controversies  have  they  amount 
themselves  upon  the  interpretation  of  urines  ! 
Otherwise,  whence  should  the  continual  debates 
we  see  amongst  them  about  the  knowledge  of 
the  disease  proceed.'  How  would  we  excuse 
the  error  they  so  often  1'all  into,  of  taking  one 
thing  for  another  .'  In  the  maladies  I  have  had, 
were  there  never  so  little  difficulty  in  the  case. 
1  never  found  three  of  one  opinion  :  which  1 
instance,  because  1  love  to  introduce  examples 
wherein  I  am  myself  concerned. 

A  gentleman  at  Paris  was  lately  cut  for  the 
stone,  by  order  of  the  physicians,  in  whose 
bladder  there  was  found  no  more  stone  than  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand  ;  and  in  the  same  place, 
a  bishop,  who  was  my  particular  good  friend, 
was  earnestly  pressed  by  the  major  part  of  the 
physicians  he  consulted,  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
cut,  to  which  also,  upon  their  credit,  I  used  my 
interest  to  persuade  him  :  when  he  was  dead, 
and  opened,  it  appeared  that  he  had  no  stone, 
but  only  a  disorder  in  the  kidneys.  They  are 
least  excusable  for  an  error  in  this  disease,  by 
reason  that  it  is  in  some  sort  palpable  :  and  'tfs 
by  that  that  I  take  surgery  to  be  much  more 
certain,  by  reason  that  it  sees  and  feels  what  it 
does,  and  so  goes  less  upon  conjecture ;  whereas 
the  physicians  have  no  speculum  matricis,  by 
which  to  discover  our  brains,  lungs,  and  liver. 

Even  the  very  promises  of  physic  are  incre 
dible  in  themselves  ;  for,  being  to  provide  against 
divers  and  contrary  accidents,  that  often  afflict 
us  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  that  have 


almost  a  necessary  relation,  as  the  heat  of  the 
liver  and  the  coldness  of  the  sto 
mach,  they  will  needs  persuade  The  promises 
us  that,  of  their  ingredients,  one  cLn^S'ally 
will  heat  the  stomach,  and  the  incredible, 
other  cool  the  liver  ;  one  has 
its  commission  to  go  directly  to  the  reins,  nay, 
even  to  the  bladder,  without  scattering  its  ope 
rations  by  the  way,  and  is  to  retain  its  power 
and  virtue,  through  all  the  stops  and  meanders, 
to  the  very  place  for  the  service  of  which  it.  is 
designed,  by  its  own  occult  property  ;  another 
will  dry  the  brain  ;  another  moisten  the  lungs. 
All  these  things  being  mixed  in  one  potion,  it 
is  a  kind  of  madness  to  imagine  or  hope  that 
these  differing  virtues  should  separate  them 
selves  from  one  another  in  this  mixture  and 
confusion,  to  perform  so  many  various  errands  ; 
I  should  very  mtieii  fear  that  they  would  either 
lose  or  change  their  tickets,  and  trouble  OTIC 
another's  quarters.  And  who  can  imagine  but 
that,  in  this  liquid  confusion,  these  faculties 
must  corrupt,  confound,  and  spoil  one  another? 
Besides  that  the  making  up  of  this  medicine  is 
entrusted  to  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  another,  to 
whose  mercy  we  a^'ain  abandon  our  lives? 

As  we  have  doublet  and  breeches  makers, 
distinct  trades,  to  clothe  us,  and  are  so  much 
the  better  fitted,  being  that  each  of  them 
meddles  only  with  his  own  business,  and  has 
less  to  trouble  his  head  withal  than  a  tailor, 
that  undertakes  all  ;  and  as  in  matter  of  diet 
I'Teat  persons,  for  their  convenience,  and  to  the 
end  they  may  be  better  served,  have  cooks  of 
distinct  oiHees.  some  for  soups  and  pottages, 
and  others  for  roasting,  which  one  cook,  that 
should  undertake.'  the  \\hole  service,  could  not 
so  well  perform  ;  so  for  our  cures,  the  Egyp 
tians  had  reason  to  reject  this  general  trade  of 
a  physician,  and  to  divide  the  profession  ;  to 
each  peculiar  disease,  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  a  particular  operator;  for  that  part  was 
more  properly  and  with  less  confusion  provided 
for,  being  they  especially  regarded  only  that. 
Ours  are  not  aware  that  he  who  provides  for 
all  provides  for  nothing  ;  and  that  the  entire 
government  of  this  microcosm  is  more  than 
they  are  able  to  undertake.  \Yhilst  they  were 
afraid  of  stopping  a  looseness,  lest  they  should 
put  him  into  a  fever,  they  killed  me  a  friend 
that  was  worth  more  than  the  whole  pack  of 
them  put  together.1  They  counterpoise  their 
own  divinations  with  the  present  evils,  and 
because  they  will  not  cure  the  brain  to  the  pre 
judice  of  the  stomach,  they  offend  both  with 
their  discordant  and  tumultuary  drugs. 

As  to  the  variety  and  weakness  of  the  reasons 
of  this  art,  it  is  more  manifest  in 
this  than  in  any  other.  Ape 
ritive  medicines  are  proper  for  a 
man  subject  to  the  stone,  by  rea 
son  that  opening  and  dilating  the 
passages,  they  help  forward  the 

1  The  author  here  aorain  refers  to  Stephen  de  la  Boctie,  who 
died  oJ'a  dysentery  in  150J. 
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slimy  matter  whereof  gravel  and  the  stone  are 
engendered,  and  convey  that  downward  which 
begins  to  harden  and  gather  in  the  reins  :  ape 
ritive  things  are  dangerous  for  a  man  subject  to 
the  stone,  by  reason  that  opening  and  dilating 
the  passage,  they  help  forward  toward  the  reins 
the  matter  proper  to  create  the  stone,  which, 
by  their  own  propension  that  way,  being  apt  to 
seize  it,  'tis  not  to  be  imagined  but  that  a  great 
deal  of  what  has  been  so  conveyed  thither  must 
remain  behind  ;  moreover,  if  the  medicine  hap 
pen  to  meet  any  thing  too  large  to  be  carried 
through  all  those  narrow  passages  it  must  pass 
to  be  expelled,  that  obstruction,  whatever  it  is, 
being  stirred  by  these  aperitive  things,  and 
thrown  into  those  narrow  passages,  coming  to 
stop  them,  will  occasion  a  most  certain  and 
most  painful  death.  They  have  the  like  con 
sistency  in  the  advices  they  give  us  for  the  regi 
men  of  life :  it  is  good  to  make  water  often,  for 
we  experimentally  see  that,  in  letting  it  lie  long 
in  the  bladder,  we  give  it  time  to  settle  the 
sediment,  which  will  concrete  into  a  stone  :  it 
is  not  good  to  make  water  often,  for  the  heavy 
excrements  it  carries  along  with  it  will  not  be 
voided  without  violence,  as  we  see,  by  experi 
ence,  that  a  torrent  that  runs  with  force  washes 
the  ground  it  rolls  over,  much  clearer  than  the 
course  of  a  slow  and  tardy  stream.  Likewise 
it  is  good  to  have  often  to  do  with  women.,  for 
that  opens  the  passages,  and  helps  to  evacuate 
gravel :  it  is  not  good  to  have  often  to  do  with 
women,  because  it  heats,  tires,  and  weakens  the 
reins.  It  is  good  to  bathe  frequently  in  hot 
waters,  forasmuch  as  that  refreshes  and  mollifies 
the  place  where  the  gravel  and  stone  lie  ;  and 
it  is  also  ill,  by  reason  that  this  application  of 
external  heat  helps  the  reins  to  bake,  harden, 
and  petrify  the  matter  so  disposed.  For  those 
who  are  at  the  bath,  it  is  most  healthful  to  eat 
little  at  night,  to  the  end  that  the  waters  they 
are  to  drink  the  next  morning  may  have  the 
better  operation  upon  an  empty  stomach  :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  better  to  eat  little  at  dinner, 
that  it  hinder  not  the  operation  of  the  waters, 
which  is  not  yet  perfect,  and  not  to  oppress  the 
stomach  so  soon  after  the  other  labour,  but  leave 
the  office  of  digestion  to  the  night,  which  will 
much  better  perform  it  than  the  day,  where  the 
body  and  soul  are  in  perpetual  motion  and 
action.  Thus  do  they  juggle  and  cant  in  all 
their  discourses  at  our  expense,  and  cannot  give 
one  proposition  against  which  I  cannot  erect  a 
contrary  of  equal  force.  Let  them,  then,  no 
longer  exclaim  against  those  who  in  this  trouble 
of  sickness  suffer  themselves  to  be  gently  guided 
by  their  own  appetite  and  the  advice  of  nature, 
and  commit  themselves  to  the  common  fortune. 
I  have  seen,  in  my  travels,  almost  all  the 

famous  baths  of  Christendom,  and 
of  beatUhSs  '  for  some  years  past  have  begun  to 

make  use  of  them  myself,  for  I 
look  upon  bathing  as  generally  wholesome,  and 
believe  that  we  suffer  no  little  inconveniences  in 
our  health,  by  having  left  off  the  custom  that 


was  generally  observed  in  former  times,  almost 
by  all  nations,  and  is  yet  in  many,  of  bathing 
every  day ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  but  that  we 
are  much  the  worse  by  having  our  limbs  crusted 
and  our  pores  stopped  with  dirt.  And  as  to  the 
drinking  of  them,  fortune  has,  in  the  first  place, 
rendered^  them  not  at  all  unacceptable  to  my 
taste  ;  and,  secondly,  they  are  natural  and 
simple,  which  at  least  carry  no  danger  with 
them,  though  they  do  us  no  good ;  of  which, 
the  infinite  crowd  of  people  of  all  sorts  of  com 
plexions  that  repair  thither,  I  take  to  be  a  suf 
ficient  guarantee  :  and  although  I  have  not 
there  observed  any  extraordinary  and  mira 
culous  effects ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  having 
more  narrowly  than  ordinary  inquired  into  it, 
I  have  found  all  the  reports  of  such  opera 
tions  that  have  been  spread  abroad  in  those 
places,  ill  grounded  and  false,  and  those  that 
believe  them  (as  people  are  willing  to  be  gulled 
in  what  they  desire)  deceived  in  them ;  yet  I 
have  seldom  known  any  that  have  been  made 
worse  by  those  waters,  and  a  man  cannot 
honestly  deny  but  that  they  beget  a  better 
appetite,  help  digestion,  and  do  in  some  sort 
revive  us,  if  we  do  not  go  too  late,  and  in  too 
weak  a  condition,  which  I  wrould  dissuade 
every  one  from  doing;  they  have  not  the  virtue 
to  raise  men  from  desperate  and  inveterate  dis 
eases,  but  they  may  help  some  light  indisposition 
or  prevent  some  threatening  alteration.  He 
who  does  not  bring  along  with  him  so  much 
cheerfulness  as  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  he  will  there  meet,  and  of  the  walks 
and  exercises  to  which  the  beauty  of  the  places 
!  in  which  baths  for  the  most  part  are  situated 
j  invites  us,  will  doubtless  lose  the  best  and 
surest  part  of  their  effect.  For  this  reason  I 
have  hitherto  chosen  to  go  to  those  of  the 
most  pleasant  situation,  where  there  was  the 
most  convenience  of  lodging,  provision,  and 
company  ;  as  the  baths  of  Banieres  in  France  ; 
those  of  Plombieres  in  the  frontiers  of  Germany 
and  Lorrain  ;  those  of  Baden  in  Switzerland  ; 
those  of  Lucca  in  Tuscany  ;  and  especially  those 
of  Delia  Villa,  which  I  have  the  most,  and  at 
several  seasons,  frequented. 

Every  nation  has  particular  opinions  touching 
their  use,  and  several  rules  and 
I  methods  in  using  them,  and  all     Every  nation 

,.       ,  i      .      T       makes  a  par- 

!  of    them,  according   to   what   1     ticuiaruseof 

I  have  seen,  almost  of  like  effect,     buths. 

i  Drinking    them    is    not    at    all 
received   in  Germany :    for   all   diseases    they 
bathe  only,  and  will  lie  dabbling  in  the  water 

|  almost  from  sun  to  sun.  In  Italy,  where  they 
drink  nine  days,  they  bathe  at  least  thirty,  and 
commonly  drink  the  water  mixed  with  some 
other  drugs,  to  make  it  work  the  better  :  we 
are  here  ordered  to  walk  to  digest  it ;  there 
they  are  kept  in  bed  after  taking  it  till  it  be 
wrought  off,  their  stomachs  and  feet  have 
continually  hot  cloths  applied  to  them  all  the 
while  :  and  as  the  Germans  have  a  particular 
practice,  generally  to  use  cupping  and  scarifica- 
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tion  in  the  bath,  so  the  Italians  have  their 
doccie,  which  are  certain  little  streams  of  this 
hot  water  brought  through  pipes,  with  which 
they  bathe  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  as  much 
in  the  afternoon,  for  a  month  together,  either 
the  head,  stomach,  or  any  other  part  where 
the  malady  lies.  There  are  infinite  other  va 
rieties  of  customs  in  every  country,  or  rather 
there  is  hardly  illly  manner  of  resemblance  to 
one  another.  By  which  you  may  see  that  this 
part  of  physic,  to  which  alone  I  have  sub 
mitted,  though  the  least  depending  upon  art 
of  all  others,  has  yet  a  great  share  of  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  everywhere  else 
manifest  in  the  profession. 

The  poets  say  whatever  they  please  with 
greater  emphasis  and  grace  ;  witness  these  two 
epigrams  : 

Alcon  hesterno  simium  Jovi.s  attiuit  :   illo 
Quamvis  marmoreus,  \im  patitur  medici. 

Ecce  hodie,  jussus  transtern  ex  ;i'de  \etusta, 
KH'ertur,  quamvis  sit  deus  atque  lapis.1 

Alcon2  did  yesterday  Jove's  statue  touch, 
Which,  although  marble.  siiHer'd  by  't  so  much 
That  now  to-day  'tis  ,.rderM  that  it  shou'il 
He  taken  from  th'  old  temple  where  it  stood  ; 
Which,  as  was  need,  without  delay  was  done, 
Although  he  was  a  god,  and  made  of  stone." 

And  the  other, 


I,<>tus  nohiscum  est,  hilaris  c;rn:n 
1  iiventns  mane  rst  in.irl  1111-  \i,. 

Tain  sul.it.-i-  mortis  cuUKiim,  Fans 
In  soiunis  medicum  \idcrat  lie. 


Two  pleasant 
stories  against 
the    practice   of 
lawyers  and 
physicians. 


Andragoras  bath'd,  suppM,  and  went  w 
Last  niirht.  but  in  the  mornin-  was  ton 
Would'st  know,  Kaiii-tinus.  what  was  h 
He  dreaming  saw  the  quack,  Ilerniocrates '.' 

Upon  which  I   will  relate  two  storit  s  :    - 

The  Baron  of  Caupene  in  Chalosse  and  1 
have  betwixt  us  the  advowson  of 
a  benefice  of  great  extent,  at  the 
toot  of  our  mountains,  called 
Lahontan.  It,  is  with  the  in 
habitants  of  this  nook  as  'tis  said 
of  those  of  the  vale  of  Ai'grouirne  :  they  lived 
a  life  apart,  their  fashions,  clothes,  and  manners 
distinct  from  other  people:  were  ruled  ami 
governed  by  certain  particular  laws  and  customs 
received  from  father  to  son,  to  which  they  sub 
mitted,  without  other  constraint  than  the  reve 
rence  to  custom.  This  link-  state  had  continued 
from  all  antiquity  in  so  happy  a  condition  that 
no  neighbouring  judge  was  ever  put  to  the 
trouble  of  enquiring  into  their  doings,  no  advo 
cate  ever  retained  to  give  them  counsel,  nor 
stranger  ever  called  in  to  compose  their  differ 
ences,  nor  was  ever  any  of  them  seen  to  beg. 
They  avoided  all  alliances  and  traffic  with  the 
other  world,  that  they  might  not  corrupt  the 
purity  of  their  own  government;  till,  as  they 
say,  one  of  them,  in  the  memory  of  their  fathers, 
having  a  mind  spurred  on  with  noble  ambition, 
contrived,  in  order  to  bring  his  name  into  credit 


1  Ausonius,  Kfiiif.  Ixxiv. 

2  A  celebrated  physician. 


and  reputation,  to  make  one  of  his  sons  some 
thing  more  than  ordinary;  and  having  put  him  to 
learn  to  write,  made  him  at  last  a  village1  notary. 
This  fellow,  being  thus  puffed  up,  began  to 
disdain  their  ancient  customs,  and  to  put  into 
the  people's  ears  the  pomp  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  nation  :  the  first  prank  he  played  was  to 
advise  a  friend  of  his,  whom  somebody  had 
offended  by  sawing  off  the  horns  of  one  of  his 
goats,  to  make  his  complaint  to  the  king's 
judges  thereabout  ;  and  so  he  went  on  in  this 
practice,  till  he  spoiled  all.  In  the  tail  of  this 
corrupt  ion,  they  say,  there  happened  another, 
and  of  worse  consequence,  by  means  of  a  phy 
sician,  who  took  it  into  his  head  to  marry  one 
of  their  daughters,  and  to  live  amongst  them. 
This  man  first  of  all  began  to  teach  them  the 
name  of  fevers,  rheums,  and  imposthumes,  the 
-eat  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  intestines,  a  science 
til!  th'-n  utterly  unknown  to  them  :  and  instead 
of  garlic,  with  which  they  w*,Te  wont  to  cure 
all  manner  of  diseases,  how  painful  or  extreme 
soeNer,  he  taught  them,  though  it  were  but  for 
a  coii'j-h,  or  any  little  cold,  to  take  strange 
mixtures,  and  beiran  to  make  a  trade  not  only 
of  their  healths,  but  of  their  lives.  They  swear 
that  till  then  they  never  perceived  the  evening 
air  to  be  offensive  to  the  head,  that  to  drink 
when  they  were  hot  w  as  hurtful,  or  thai  the 
winds  of  autumn  were  more  unwholesome  than 
tiiose  of  the  spring  :  that  since  this  use  of 
physic  tin  \  find  themselves  oppressed  with  a 
legion  of  unaccustomed  diseases,  and  that  they 
perceive  a  <_renera!  decay  in  their  wonted  vigour, 
and  their  lives  cut  shorter  by  the  half.  This 
i-  the  tirst  of  my  stories. 

The  other  is,  that  before  I  was  afflicted  with 
the  stone,  hearing  that,  the  blood  of  a  he-goat 
was  with  many  in  very  threat  esteem,  and  looked 
upon  as  a  celestial  manna,  rained  down  upon 
these  latter  ages  for  the  good  and  preserva 
tion  of  the  lives  of  men,  and  having  heard  it 
spoken  of  by  men  of  understanding  for  an 
admirable  drug,  and  of  infallible  operation  :  I, 
who  have  e\er  thought  myself  subject  to  ail 
the  accidents  that  can  befal  other  men,  had  a 
mind,  in  my  perfect  health,  to  furnish  myself 
with  this  -admirable  medicine,  and  therefore 
ga\e  order  to  have  a  goat  fed  at  home,  ac 
cording  to  the  receipt  ;  for  he  must  be  taken 
in  the  hottest  month  of  all  summer,  and  must, 
only  have  aperitive  herbs  given  to  eat,  and 
white  wine  to  drink.  I  came  home  by  chance 
the  very  day  he  was  to  be  killed  ;  and  one 
came  and  told  me  that  the  cook  had  found 
two  or  three  great  balls  in  his  paunch,  that 
rattled  against  one  another  amongst  what  lie 
had  eaten  :  I  was  curious  to  have  all  his  en 
trails  brought  before  me,  where,  having  caused 
the  skin  that  enclosed  them  to  be  cut,  there 
tumbled  out  three  great  lumps,  as  light  as 
sponges,  so  that  they  appeared  to  be  hollow  ; 


3  Martial,  vi.  53. 
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but  as  to  the  rest,  hard  and  firm  without,  spot 
ted  and  mixed  all  over  with  various  colours; 
one  \vas  perfectly  round,  and  of  the  bigness  of 
an  ordinary  bowl ;  and  the  other  two  some 
thing  less,  of  an  imperfect  roundness,  as  seeming 
not  to  be  arrived  at  their  full  growth.  I  find, 
by  enquiry  of  people  accustomed  to  open  these 
animals,  that  it  is  a  rare  and  unusual  accident. 
Tis  likely  these  are  stones  of  the  same  nature 
with  ours  ;  and  if  so,  it  must  needs  be  a  very 
vain  hope  in  those  who  have  the  stone,  to  extract 
their  cure  from  the  blood  of  a  beast  who  was 
himself  to  die  of  the  same  disease.  For  to  say 
that  the  blood  does  not  participate  of  this  con 
tagion,  and  does  not  alter  its  wonted  virtue,  it 
is  rattier  to  be  believed  that  nothing  is  engen 
dered  in  a  body  but  by  the  conspiracy  and 
communion  of  all  the  parts  ;  the  whole  mass 
works  together,  though  one  part  contributes 
more  than  another,  according  to  the  diversity 
of  operations  :  wherefore  it  is  very  likely  that 
there  was  some  petrifying  quality  in  all  the 
parts  of  this  goat.  It  was  not  so  much  for  {kn 
ot'  the  future,  and  for  fear  of  myself,  that  I  was 
curious  of  this  experiment,  but  because  it  falls 
out  in  mine,  as  it  does  in  many  other  families, 
that  the  women  store  up  such  little  trumpery 
drugs  for  the  service  of  the  people,  using  the 
same  receipt  in  fifty  several  diseases,  such  a  re 
ceipt  as  they  will  not  take  themselves,  and  yet 
triumph  in  their  successes. 

For  tlie  rest,  I  honour  physicians,  not. 
according  to  the  precept,1  for  ne 
cessity  (for  to  this  passage  may 
be  opposed  another  of  the  prophet, 
reproving  King  Asa  for  having 
recourse  to  a  physician'2),  but  for  themselves, 
having  known  many  very  good  men  of  that 
profession,  and  most  worthy  to  be  beloved.  I 
do  not  attack  them  ;  'tis  their  art  I  inveigh 
against,  and  do  not  much  blame  them  for  mak 
ing  their  advantage  of  our  folly,  for  most  men 
do  the  same.  Many  callings,  both  of  greater 
and  less  dignity  than  theirs,  have  no  other  foun 
dation  or  support  than  public  abuse.  When  I 
am  sick  I  send  for  them,  if  they  be  near,  only 
to  have  their  company,  and  fee  them  as  others 
do,  I  give  them  leave  to  command  me  to  keep 
myself  warm,  because  I  naturally  love  to  do  it; 
to  appoint  leeks  or  lettuce  for  my  broth,  and 
to  order  me  white  wine  or  claret,  and  so  all 
other  things  at  their  own  pleasure,  which  are 
indifferent  to  my  palate  and  custom.  I  know 
very  well  that  I  do  nothing  for  them  in  so 
doing,  because  sharpness  and  ill-pleasin<r  tastes 
are  incidents  of  the  very  essence  of  physic. 
Lycurgus  ordered  wine  for  the  sick  Spartans  ; 
why  ?  Because  they  abominated  the  drinking 
of  it  when  they  were  well :  as  a  gentleman,  a 
neighbour  of  mine,  takes  it  for  a  rare  medi 
cine  in  his  fever,  because  that  naturally  he 


Physicians 
worthy   of  es 
teem,  and  why 


The  sick  per 
sons  of  Babylon 
exposed  in  the 


1   Honora  mfdicum  propter  necessitatem. — Eccl.  xxxviii.  1. 
2-  NKC  in  injinnitdti!  nud  </ua.-fiiifit  Doniinum.  sed  mugis  in 
medicoruiH  urte  cimjisus  vst. — I'aralipomcn,  ii.  16.  12. 


mortally  hates  the  taste.     How 
many   do  we  see  amongst  them     Physicians 
of  my  humour,  that  despise  taking     S£Sd£T 
of  physic  themselves,  are  men  ot     themselves, 
liberal  diet,  and  live  a  quite  con 
trary  sort  of  life  to  what  they  prescribe  others? 
What  is  this,  but  flatly  to  abuse  our  simplicity? 
For  their  own  lives  and  healths  are  no  less  dear 
to  them   than  ours  are  to  us,  and  consequently 
they  would   accommodate  their  effects  to  their 
own  rules,  if  they  did  not  themselves  know  how 
false  they  are. 

'Tis  the  fear  of  death  and  pain,  an  impatience 
of  the  disease,  and  a  violent  and  indiscreet  de 
sire  of  a  present  cure,  that  so  blinds  us;  'tis  pure 
cowardice  that  makes  our  belief  so  pliable  and 
easy  to  be  imposed  upon.  And  yet  most  men 
do  not  so  much  believe  as  they  acquiesce  and 
permit,  for  I  hear  them  find  fault  and  complain 
as  well  as  we  ;  but  they  resolve  at  last,  "  What 
should  I  do  then  ?"  As  if  impatience  were  of 
itself  a  better  remedy  than  patience.  Is  there 
any  one  of  those  who  have  suffered  themselves 
to  be  persuaded  into  this  miserable  subjection, 
that  does  not  equally  surrender  himself  to  all 
sorts  of  impostures  ;  who  does  not  give  up  him 
self  to  the  mercy  of  whoever  has  the  impudence 
to  promise  him  a  cure  ?  The  Ba 
bylonians  carried  their  sick  into 
the  public  place,  the  physician 
was  the  people;  every  one  that  market-place, 
passed  by  being,  in  humanity  and 
civility,  obliged  to  inquire  of  their  condition, 
and  give  some  advice  according  to  his  own 
experience.3  We  do  little  better,  there  being 
no  so  silly  a  woman  whose  charms  and  quack 
eries  we  do  not  make  use  of,  and  according  to 
my  humour,  if  I  were  to  take  physic,  I  would 
sooner  choose  to  take  theirs  than  any  other, 
because  at  least,  if  it  does  no  good,  it  will  do 
no  harm.  What  Homer4  and  Plato  said  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  they  were  all  physicians,  may 
be  said  of  all  nations  ;  there  is  no  person  that 
does  not  boast  of  some  rare  recipe,  and  who  will 
not  venture  it  upon  his  neighbour,  if  he  will 
permit  him.  I  was  the  other  day  in  company, 
where  some  one  of  my  fraternity5  told  us  of  a 
new  sort  of  pills,  made  up  of  a  hundred  and  odd 
ingredients.  It  made  us  very  merry,  and  was 
a  singular  consolation,  for  what  rock  could 
withstand  so  great  a  battery  ?  And  yet  I  hear, 
by  those  who  made  trial  of  it,  that  the  least 
atom  of  gravel  will  not  stir  for  it. 
I  cannot  take  my  hand  from 
the  paper  before  I  have  added  a 
word  or  two  more  concerning  the 
assurance  they  give  us  of  the  in 
fallibility  of  their  drugs,  and  the 
experiments  they  have  made. 
The  greatest  part,  I  think  above  two-thirds, 
of  the  medicinal  virtues,  consist  in  the  quint- 


Herod,  i.  197.    Strabo,  xvi. 

Odi/ssey,  iv.  231. 

Meaning  that  were  troubled  with  the  stone. 


Upon  what  the 
physicians 
found  their 
pretended 
knowledge  of 
the  virtue  of 
their  drugs. 
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essence  or  occult  property  of  simples,  of  which 
we  can  have  no  other  instruction  than  use  ;   for 
quintessence  is  no  other  than  a  quality  of  which 
we  cannot,  by  our  reason,  find  out   the  cause. 
In  such  proofs,  those   they  pretend   to  have  ac 
quired  by  the  inspiration   of  some  demon,  I  am 
content     to    receive    (for    I    meddle     not    with 
miracles);  as  also  the  proofs  which   are   drawn 
from  thinirs  that,  upon  some  other  account,  often 
{'all  into  use  amongst  us  ;  as  it'  in  wool,  where 
with  we  are  wont  to  clothe  ourselves,  then:  have 
accidentally   some    occult   desiccative    property 
been  found  out   of  curing  kibed   heels,  or  as  if 
in    the   radi-h  we  eat    tor  food  then;  have   been 
found    out    some    aperitive    operation.       Galen 
reports   that  a   man   happened  to  be  cured  of  a 
leprosy  by  drinking  wine    out  of  a   vessel    into 
which    a    viper    had    crept   by  chance.      In    ihi- 
example  we   find   the  means   and  a  very  likely 
guide   and   conduct  to   this   experience,   as    \\  e 
also    do    in    those   the   physicians  say  they  have 
been  directed  to  by  the  example  of  some  beasts: 
but  in  most  of  their  other  experiments,  wherein 
they  declare  themselves  to  have  been  conducted 
by  fortune,  and  to  have  had  no  other  guide  than 
chance,  I  find  the  progress  of  this  information 
incredible.      I  take  a  man    looking  round  about 
him  upon  the  infinite  number  of  thinu'-,  plant-, 
animals,  and  metal-,  and  I  do   not   know  \\here 
lit;  would  bt'ijin    his   trial  ;   and    though   hi-  tir.-t 
fancy  should  fix  him  upon  an  elk's  horn,  there 
in    he  must  give  a  very  gentle    and    ea-y  belief', 
he  will  yet  find  himself  perplexed   in  his  -econd 
operation  ;   there  are   so  many  maladies,  and   -o 
many  circumstances  laid  before  him.  that  before 
he  can  arrive  at   the  certainty  of  the   point  to 
which    the   perfection   of  his  experience  should 
arrive,  human   sense  will   be   at  the   end  of  its 
lesson  ;  and  before  he  can,  amongst  this  infinity 
of  things,   iind  out  what  this  horn  is  ;   amongst 
so    many  diseases,  what  is  epilepsy  :    the   many 
complexions  in  a  melancholic  person,  the  many 
seasons    in    winter,    the    many    nations    in    the 
French,  the  many  ages  in   a^e,  the  many  celes 
tial    mutations  in  the  conjunction  of  Venus  and 
Saturn,    and    the   many  parts    in   man's    body, 
nay,    in   a  ringer  :    bein^1   in    all    this    directed 
neither  by  argument,  conjectures,  example,  nor 
divine  inspirations,  but  merely  by  the  sole  mo 
tion  of  fortune  ;   it  must  be  by  a  perfectly  arti 
ficial,    regular,    and   methodical   fortune.      And 
after  the  cure  is  performed,  how  can   he  assure 
himself  that  it  was   not  becau-e  the  disease  was 
arrived  at  its  period  .'  or  an  effect  of  chance  ? 
or  the  operation  of  something  the  patient  had 
eaten,  drunk,  or  touched  that  day  .'  or  by  virtue 
of  his  grandmother's  prayers  .'    And,  moreover, 
had  this  experiment  been   perfect,   how   many 
times  was  it  reiterated,  and   this  long  beadroll 
of  fortunes  and   encounters  strung  anew  from 
chance,  to  conclude  a  certain  rule  ?    And  when 
the  rule  is  concluded,   by  whom,  I  pray  you  ? 
Of  so  many  millions,  there   are   but   three*  men 

1  Marparot  de  Grammont,  widow  of  Jean  de  Durfort,  Seig:- 
ncur  de  Duras,  from  whose  brother,  James,  is  descended  the 
lauiily  of  the  Dukes  of  Lorgcs. 


Avho  take  upon  them  to  record  their  experiments. 
And  must  chance  needs  just  meet  one  of  these  ? 
What  if  another,  and  a  hundred  others,  have 
made  contrary  experiments  ?  \Ve  might,  per 
haps,  have  some  light  in  this,  were  all  the 
judgments  and  arguments  of  men  known  to  us: 
but  that  three  witnesses,  three  doctors,  should 
lord  it  over  all  mankind  is  against  all  reason  : 
it  were  fit  that  human  nature  should  have 
deputed  and  culled  them  out,  and  that  they 
were  declared  our  controllers  by  express  letters 
patent. 

To  MADAME  DK  DruAs.1 

''  MADAM, — The  last  time  you  came  to  see 
me  \  ou  found  me  at  work  upon  this  chapter, 
and  as  these  trifles  may  some  time-  or  other 
happen  to  fall  into  your  ladyship's  hands,  I 
would  have  them  bear  witness  of  the  great 
honour  which  the  author  will  feel  in  any  favour 

!  you  -hall  pleuse  to  >how  them.      You    will   here 

'  find  the  same  air  and  manner  you  have  observed 
in  hi-  con ver-ation.  And  though  I  could  have 
borrowed  some  better  and  more  favourable  dress 

1  than  my  o\\  n.  I  would  not  have  done  it,  for  1 
require  nothing  more  of  these  writings  but  to 

1  piv-ent  me  to  your  memory  such  as  I  naturally 
am.  The  same  conditions  and  faculties  your 
hul\>hip  has  been  pleased  to  frequent  and 
receive  with  much  more  honour  and  courtesy 
than  they  deserve,  I  will  put  together,  but 
\\ithout  alteration,  in  one  solid  body,  that  may 
p-rhap-  continue  some  years,  or  some  days, 
after  I  am  LTone  ;  where  you  may  find  them 

1  a'j'ain   when    you    shall    please   to    refresh    your 

|  memory,  without  putting  you  to  any  greater 
trouble:  neither  are  they  worth  it:  1  de-ire 
that  y«  u  -honld  continue  the  favour  of  your 
friendship  to  me  by  the  same  qualities  by  which 
it  was  acquired.  I  am  not  ambitious  that  any 
one  -honld  love  and  esteem  me  more  dead  than 
liviii'jf.  The  humour  of  Tiberius-  is  ridiculous, 
but  yet  common,  who  was  more  solicitous  to 
extend  his  renown  to  posterity,  than  to  render 

1  himself  acceptable  to  men  of  his  own  time.  If 
I  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  world  could 
owe  commendation.  I  would  acquit  the  one  half 

to  have   the  other  in   hand,  that 
,  •    i        JMontaisne  pre- 

their   praises    might    come   quick     a.rred  present 
and    crowding    about    me,    more     esteem  to  that 
thick  than   lontr,  more  full  than     J^i"  post' 
durable  ;  and   let  them  cease,  in 
God's    name,  with   my   knowledge,   and  when 
the   sweet  sound  can  no  longer  pierce  my  ears. 
It  would   be  an  idle  humour  to  go  about,  now 
1  that  I   am   going  to  forsake  the  commerce  of 
!  men,  to  oiler  myself  to  them  by  a  new  recom 
mendation.     I  make   no   account  of  the  goods 
I  could   not  employ  in   the  service   of  my  life. 
And  such  as  I  am/I  will  be  it  elsewhere  than 
on  paper  :  my  art  and  industry  have  been  ever 
directed  to  render  me  good  for  something  ;  and 

2  Qiti/ipe  it/i  notu  perinde  euro:  gratia  prasentium,  ijuam 
in  posterns  umbitiv.     Tacitus,  Annul,  vi.  4(5. 
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my  studies  to  teach  me  to  (Io,  and  not  to  write. 
I  have  made  it  my  whole  business  to  frame  my 
life  ;  this  has  been  my  trade  and  my  work :  I 
am  less  a  writer  of  books  than  any  thing  else. 
I  have  coveted  understanding  for  the  service  of 
my  present  and  real  conveniences,  and  not  to 
lay  up  a  stock  for  my  posterity.  He  that  has 
any  thing  of  value  in  him,  let  him  make  it 
appear  in  his  manners,  in  his  ordinary  dis 
courses,  in  his  courtships  and  his  quarrels,  in 
play,  in  bed,  at  table,  in  the  management  of 
his  affairs,  in  his  domestic  economy  ;  those  that 
I  see  make  good  books  in  ill  breeches  should 
first  have  mended  their  breeches,  if  they  would 
Lave  been  ruled  by  me.  Ask  a  Spartan  whe 
ther  he  had  rather  be  a  good  orator  or  a  good 
soldier?  And  if  I  was  asked  the  same  question, 
I  would  rather  choose  to  be  a  good  cook,  had 
I  not  one  already  to  serve  me.  Good  God  ! 
madam,  how  should  I  hate  the  reputation  of 
being  a  pretty  fellow  at  writing,  and  an  ass 
and  a  sot  in  every  thing  else.  Vet  I  had  rather 
be  a  fool  in  a.ny  thing  than  to  have  made  so  ill 
a  choice  wherein  to  employ  my  talent.  And  I 
am  so  far  from  expecting  to  gain  any  new  repu 
tation  by  these  follies,  that  I  shall  think  I  come 
off  pretty  well,  if  I  lose  nothing  by  them  of 
that  little  I  had  before  ;  for  besides  that  this 
mute  and  dead  painting  will  take  from  my 
natural  being,  it  has  no  resemblance  to  my 
better  condition,  but  is  much  lapsed  from  my 
former  vigour  and  cheerfulness,  and  looks  faded 
and  withered.  I  am  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  which  begins  to  taste  of  the  lees. 

"  And  for  the  rest,  madam,  I  should  not  have 
dared  to  make  so  bold  with  the  mysteries  of 
physic,  considering  the  esteem  that  you  and  so 
many  others  have  of  it,  had  I  not  had  encou 
ragement  from  their  own  authors.  I  believe 
they  have  only  two  ancient  Latin  writers,  Pliny 
and  Celsus  :  if  these  ever  fall  into  your  hands, 
you  will  find  that  they  speak  much  more  rudely 
of  their  art  than  I  do  ;  I  but  pinch  it,  they  cut 
its  throat.  Pliny,1  amongst  other  things,  twits 
them  with  this,  that  when  they  are  at  the  end 
of  the  rope,  that  is,  when  they  have  done  the 
utmost  of  what  they  are  able  to  do,  they  have  a 
pretty  device  to  save  themselves,  of  recom 
mending  their  patients,  whom  they  teased  and 
tormented  with  drugs  and  diets  to  no  purpose, 
some  to  vows  and  miracles,  and  others  to  hot 
baths.  (Be  not  angry,  madam  ;  he  speaks  not 
of  the  baths  in  these  parts  which  are  under  the 
protection  of  your  house,  and  are  altogether 
Gramontin).  They  have,  besides,  another  way 
of  saving  their  credit,  of  ridding  their  hands  of 
us,  and  becuring  themselves  from  the  reproaches 
we  might  cast  in  their  teeth  of  our  little  amend 
ment,  when  they  have  had  us  so  long  in  their 
hands,  that  they  have  not  one  more  invention  left 
wherewith  to  amuse  us ;  which  is,  to  send  us  to 
the  better  air  of  some  other  country.  This, 
madam,  is  enough  ;  you  will  give  me  leave  to 


In  what  a  con 
dition  he  would 
be,  if  ever  he 
put  himself 
into  the   hands 
of  the  physi 
cians. 


return  to  my  former  discourse,  from  which  I  so 
far  digressed,  to  have  a  little  chat  with  you." 

It  was,  I  think,  Pericles,  who  being  asked 
how  he  did  ?  "  You  may  judge," 
says  he,  "  by  these,"  shewing 
some  little  amulets  he  had  tied 
about  his  neck  and  arms.2  By 
which  he  would  infer  that  he 
must  needs  be  very  sick  when  he 
was  reduced  to  having  recourse 
to  such  idle  and  vain  fopperies,  and  to  suffering 
himself  to  be  so  furnished.  I  do  not  say  I 
may  not  one  day  be  so  much  a  fool  as  to  commit 
my  life  and  health  to  the  mercy  and  govern 
ment  of  physicians.  I  may  fall  into  such  frenzy. 
I  cannot  answer  for  my  future  constancy  :  but 
then,  if  any  one  ask  me  how  I  do  ?  1  may  also 
answer  as  Pericles  did,  "  You  may  judu'e  by 
this,"  shewing  my  hand  laden  with  six  drains 
of  opiate.  It  will  be  a  very  evident  sign 
of  a  violent  sickness  ;  and  my  judgment  will  be 
very  much  out  of  order  :  if  once  fear  and  im 
patience  get  such  an  advantage  over  me,  it  mav 
j  very  well  be  concluded  that  there  is  a  dreadful 
fever  in  my  mind. 

I  have  taken   the  pains  to  plead  tin's  cause, 
which  I  little  enough   understand,  a  little   to 
back  and  support  the  natural  aversion  to  drugs 
|  and  the  practice  of  physic,  I  have  derived  from 
!  my  ancestors  ;  to  the  end  it  may  not  be  a  mere 
I  stupid    and  temerarious   aversion,  but   have  a 
little  more  form  ;  and  also  that  they  who  shall 
see  me  so  obstinate  in  my  resolution  against  all 
exhortation  and   menaces    that  shall  be  given 
me,  when  my  infirmity  shall  press  hardest  upon 
me,  may  not  think  'tis  mere  obstinacy  in  me  : 
|  or  any  one  so   ill-natured  as   to  judge  it  to  be 
j  any  motive  of  glory ;   for  it  would  be  a  strange 
I  ambition  to  seek  to  gain  honour  by  an  action 
my  gardener  or  my  groom  can  perform  as  well 
I  as  I.    Certainly  I  have  not  a  heart  so  tumorous 
|  and    windy  that    I   should    exchange  so  solid 
i  a  pleasure  as  health  for  an  airy  and  imaginary 
J  pleasure.     Glory,  even  that  of  the  four  sons  of 
I  Aymon,  is  too  dear  bought  to  a  man  of  my 
humour,  if  it  cost  him  three  swinging  fits  of  the 
stone.    Give  me  health,  in  God's  name  !    Such 
as  love  physic  may  also  have  great  and  con 
vincing  considerations ;   I  do  not  hate  opinions 
contrary  to  my  own  :   I  am  so  far  from  being 
angry  to  see  a  disagreement  betwixt  mine  and 
other   men's  judgments,   and   from    rendering 
myself  unfit  for  the  society  of  men,  by  being  of 
another  sense  and  party  than  mine,  that  on  the 
contrary  (the  most  general  way  that  nature  has 
followed  being  variety,  and  more  in  souls  than 
bodies,  forasmuch  as  they  are  of  a  more  supple 
substance,  and    more   susceptible  of  forms),  I 
find  it  much  more  rare  to  see  our  humours  and 
designs  jump  and  agree.     And  there  never  was 
in  the  world  two  opinions  alike,  no  more  than 
two  hairs    or   two  grains  :  the  most  universal 
quality  is  diversity. 


Pliny,  xxix. 


2   Plutarch,  in  nitu. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

OF    I'HOFIT    AM)     IIONKSTY. 

No  man  is  free  from  saying  silly  tiling;  but 
the  misfortune  is  when  \ve  endeavour  to  give 
theui  nil  air  of  importance  : 


This  no  way  regards  me  :  mine  escnpo  me 
with  us  inueli  indiii'erei:ce  as  they  are  linle 
wor'h:  and  so  much  the  better:  1  would  im 
mediately  part  with  them  tor  what  they  cost 
me,  and  neither  liny  nor  sell  them  hut  according 
to  their  weight  ;  1  write  a<  I  s])eak  in  common 
Conversation  ;  and  that  this  is  true,  I  here  i^'ive 
you  an  example. 

To  whom  on^'lit  not  perlidy  to  he  hateful,  when 
even  Tiberiu^  himself  refused  it 

Treaehery  j,,     ;ul    a|fajr   ()(     t|,,,    (rIVate>t    illl 

rejected  by  .  .  .     . 

Tiberius.  portanee    to    linn  .'      Advice    was 

sent  him  from  (Jermany  that,  it 
lie  thought  tit,  they  would  rid  him  of  Arminius 
hy  poison:"  Anninins,  rhe  <_:Teate-t  and  most 
powerful  enemy  the  Romans  had  to  deal  with, 
who  had  destroyed  their  lesion-  under  the  con 
duct  of  Varus.  and  \va-  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
enlargement  of  their  dominions  in  that  conn  try . 
lint  Tiherius  made  an--\\er,  "  That  the  Romans 
wi're  used  to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies 
I)}  open  and  honourable  mean-;,  with  their 
swords  in  their  hands,  and  not  by  fraud  and 
deceit."  II ere  utility  and  policy  ^rave  place  to 
honesty.  You  will  tell  me  that  he  was  an  im 
pudent  deceiver  him-elt',  and  spoke  contrary  to 
liis  sentiments  :  I  believe  he  did:  it  is  no  threat 
miracle  in  men  of  his  profession.  Hut  the 
acknowledgment  due  to  virtue  is  not  the  less 
valid  for  being  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  bad 
man;  inasmuch  as  truth  wrings  it  from  him, 
and  though  he  will  not  receive  it  in  his  heart, 
he  at,  least  wears  it  as  a  useful  disguise. 

Our  outward  and  inward  frame  is  full  of 
imperfection  ;  but  there  is  nothing  useless  in 
nature,  not  even  inurility  itself:  nothing  hav 
ing  slipped  into  this  universe  that  does  not 
po>sess  some  proper  place  in  it.  Our  beinir  is 
cemented  with  sickly  qualities  :  ambition,  jea 
lousy,  envy,  revenge,  superstition,  and  despair, 
have  so  natural  a  possession  in  us,  that  the 
image  is  discerned  in  beasts  ;  even  that  unna 
tural  vice  cruelty  itself;  for,  though  ever  so 
compassionate,  we  feel  within  I  know  not  what 
tart,  sweet,  malicious  pleasure  in  seeing  others 
sutler  :  children  themselves  feel  it : 


:  Terent.  Hetmt.  in.  5,  : 
7  Taritus,  Anna/,  li.  88. 
3  Liirri't.  ii.  1. 


Suave  mari  mairnn,  turbantibus  ioquora  vcntis, 
K  terra  niairnmn  altcrius  spectare  laboreiu  : ' 

"  Tis  sweet  from  hind  to  sec  a  storm  at  sea, 
And  others  sinking,  whilst  ourselves  are  free  :'' 

whoever  should  divest  man  of  the  seeds  ot 
these  qualities  would  destroy  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  human  life.  So  in 
all  n-overnments  there  are  neces-  ^""""^ 
sary  olh'ees,  which  are  not  only  ments.  K° 
vile.  but.  vicious  too  :  vices  have 
there  a  place,  and  help  to  make  up  the  seam  in 
our  piecinu',  as  poisons  are  useful  for  the  pre 
servation  of  health.  If  they  become  excusable 
becau-e  they  are  of  n-e  to  us,  and  that  the 
common  necessity  covers  their  true  qualities, 
\\  e  are  to  resign  tliis  part  to  the  most  robust 
and  least  fearful  of  the  people,  who  sacrifice 
their  honour  and  conscience,  as  others  of  old 
sacrificed  their  lives  tor  the  good  of  their  coun 
try;  we  who  are  weaker  take  upon  us  the  parts 
that  are  both  more  easy  and  less  hazardous. 
The  public  <_;'ood  requires  that  men  should 
betray,  ami  lie,  and  murder ;  but  let  us  leave 
this  commission!  to  those  that  are  more  pliable 
an  1  obedient. 

( 'ertes,  I  have  often  been  vexed  to  see  judges 
impudently  making  use  of  fraud  and  false  hopes 
ot'  pardon  and  favour  to  co/en  a  poor  criminal 
into  a  contusion  ot'  the  fact  alleged  against 
him.  It  would  become  justice,  and  Plato  him 
self,  who  countenances  this  manner  of  proceed 
ing,  to  furni>h  me  with  other  means  more 
worthy  of  m\  approbation  :  this  is  a  malicious 
je-tice,  and  1  look  upon  it,  as  no  less  violated  by 
itself,  than  by  others.  I  replied  to  one,  not  long 
since,  that  1  who  should  hardly  be  drawn  in  to 
betray  my  prince  for  any  private  man,  should  be 
very  much  ashamed  to  betray  any  private  man 
for  my  prince  :  and  I  do  not  only  hate  beinu:  a 
deceiver  myself,  but  that  any  one  should  de 
ceive  me  or  others  by  my  means:  I  will  neither 
atibrd  matter  nor  occasion  to  any  such  thing. 

In  the  little  I  have  had  to  negotiate  betwixt 
our  princes,'1  in  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  by 
which  we  are  at  this  time  torn  to 
pieces,  I  have   been   very  careful        Montaipne  a 
that  they  should  neither  be  de-        coZd'nccd 
ceived  in  me,  nor  deceive  others        negoaatur. 
by  me.      People   of  that   sort  of 
trade  are  very  reserved,  and  pretend  to  be  the 
most  moderate   imaginable,  and  to  chime  in  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  opinion  of  those  with 
whom  they   have   to    do ;  but,   for  my   part,  I 
shew  myself  in  my  true  opinion,  and  in  a  form 
as  much  my  own   as  I  can  :   a  novice  and  raw 
negociator,  I  had  rather  fail  in  the  affair  I  am 
about,  than  he   wanting   to  myself.     And   yet 


•*  Between  the  King  of  Navarre,  afterward*  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  the  Duke  of  Uuise,  Henry  of  Lorraine.  See 
De  Thou,  de  1'idi  Sua, 
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I  have  hitherto  had  the  good  luck  (for  fortune 
has  doubtless  the  best  share  in  it),  that  little  has 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  with  less  suspicion, 
or  with  more  favour  and  secresy.  I  have  a  free 
and  open  way  that  easily  insinuates  itself,  and 
obtains  belief  with  those  with  whom  I  am  to 
deal,  at  the  first  meeting.  Sincerity,  and  pure 
truth,  in  what  age  soever,  find  their  opportunity 
and  advantage ;  and  besides,  the  liberty  and 
freedom  of  a  man,  who  treats  without  any  in 
terest  of  his  own,  is  never  hateful  or  suspected  ; 
and  he  may  very  well  make  use  of  the  answer 
of  Tlyperides  to  the  Athenians,  who  complained 
of  his  harsh  way  of  speaking  to  them  :  "  Gen 
tlemen,  do  not  consider  whether  or  no  I  am 
free-spoken,  but  whether  I  am  so  without  a  bribe, 
and  without  any  advantage  to  my  own  affairs."1 
My  freedom  of  speech  has  also  easily  acquit 
ted  me  from  all  suspicion  of  dissembling ;  my 
vehemency  leaving  nothing  unsaid,  how  home 
and  bitter  soever  (so  that  I  could  not  have  said 
worse  behind  their  backs),  and  carrying  along 
with  it  a  manifest  shew  of  simplicity  and  indif 
ference.  I  pretend  to  no  other  fruit  by  acting 
than  to  act,  and  add  to  it  no  long  windings-up, 
nor  proposals  ;  every  action  plays  its  own  game ; 
win  if  it  can. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  am  not  biassed  by  any  pas 
sion,  either  of  love  or  hatred  towards  the  great, 
nor  have  my  will  fettered  either  by  particular 
injury  or  obligation.  I  look  upon  our  kings 
with  an  affection  simply  loyal  and  respectful, 
neither  prompted  on,  nor  i-estraincd  by,  any 
private  interest,  and  I  love  myself  for  it. 
Neither  does  the  general  or  just  cause  attract 
me  otherwise  than  with  moderation,  and  with 
out  animosity.  I  am  not  subject  to  all-in-all, 
thorough-going  engagements.  Anger  and  hatred 
are  beyond  the  duty  of  justice  ;  and  are  passions 
only  useful  to  those  who  do  not  keep  them 
selves  strictly  to  their  duty  by  simple  reason  : 
Ut.atur  motu  aninii  qui  uti  railone  non  pot  cuts 
"  He  only  employs  his  passion  that  can  make 
no  use  of  his  reason."  All  lawful  and  equitable 
intentions  are  moderate  and  equable  of  them 
selves  ;  if  otherwise,  they  degenerate  into  sedi 
tious  and  unlawful  :  this  is  it  which  makes  me 
walk  every  where  with  my  head  erect,  my  face 
and  heart  open.  To  confess  the  truth,  and  I 
am  not  afraid  to  confess  it,  I  should  easily,  in 
case  of  need,  light  up  one  candle  to  St.  Michael, 
and  another  to  his  dragon,  like  the  oid  woman  ; 
I  will  follow  the  right  cause  even  to  the  fire  ; 
but  without  the  fire  if  I  can.  Let  Montaigne  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  public  ruin  if  need  be  ;  but 
if  there  be  no  need,  I  should  think  myself 
obliged  to  fortune  that  saves  him  ;  and  I  will 
make  use  of  all  the  length  of  line  my  duty 
allows  for  his  preservation.  Was  it  not  Atticus 


1  Plutarch,    On  the  Difference  between  a  Flatterer  and  a 
Friend. 

2  Cicero,  Tw.se.  Quccs.  iv.  25. 

3  Nepos,  in  vita. 

4  Livy,  xxxii.  21.    The  words   in  the  text  are  somewhat 
different. 


i  who,  being  of  the  just  but  losing  side,  preserved 
'  himself  by  his   moderation    in    that   universal 
I  shipwreck   of    the    world,    amongst   so   many 
changes   and    revolutions  ?3     In    private   men, 
such  as  he,  it  is  much  easier  ;  and,  in  such  sort 
of  business,  I  find  a  man  may  justly  be  ambi 
tious  not  to  be  meddling. 

For   a   man,    indeed,    to   be   wavering   and 
irresolute,  to  keep  his  affections 
unmoved  and  without  inclination,     neither  honour- 
in     the    troubles    of    his    Country.       able  nor  honest 

and  a  public  division,  I  neither  [Jj  J ™^rter 
think  handsome  nor  honest : — 
Ea  non  media,  sed  nnlla  via  est,  vclut  cventum 
expectantium,  quo  fortune  cons'dia  sua  appli 
cant.4  "  That  is  not  a  middle  way,  but  no 
way,  to  expect  events  and  refer  their  resolutions 
to  fortune."  This  may  be  allowed  in  our 
neighbours'  affairs  ;  and  Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syra 
cuse,  suspended  his  inclination  in  this  way, 
betwixt  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  keeping  an 
ambassador  residing  with  presents  at  Delphos, 
to  lie  and  watch  to  see  which  way  fortune 
would  incline,  and  then  take  immediate  oppor 
tunity  to  fall  in  with  the  victors.5  It  would  be 
a  kind  of  treason  to  proceed  after  this  manner 
in  our  own  domestic  affairs,  wherein  we  must 
of  necessity  be  of  the  one  side  or  the  other  ; 
though  I  hold  it  more  excusable  for  a  man  to 
sit  still,  when  he  has  no  ofHce  or  command  to 
call  him  out  to  action,  except  in  foreign  expe 
ditions  |  to  which,  however,  according  to  our 
laws,  no  man  is  pressed  against  his  will  :  and 
yet  I  don't  excuse  myself  upon  these  terms. 
Even  those  who  wholly  engage  themselves  in 
such  a  war  may  behave  themselves  with  so 
much  moderation  and  temper  that  the  storm 
may  fly  over  their  heads  without  doing  them 
any  harm.  Had  we  not  reason  to  expect  such 
an  issue  in  the  person  of  the  Sieur  de  Morvil- 
liers,  late  Bishop  of  Orleans  ?(i  And  I  know 
several  who,  though  they  behave  themselves 
with  the  greatest  courage  and  vigour  in  the 
present  war,  whose  manners  are  yet  so  gentle, 
obliging,  and  just,  that  they  will  certainly 
stand  firm,  whatever  event  heaven  is  preparing 
for  us.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  properly 
belongs  to  kings  only  to  quarrel  with  kings  ; 
and  laugh  at  those  bully-rooks  that,  out  of 
wantonness  of  courage,  put  themselves  forward 
in  so  disproportioned  disputes  :  for  a  man  has 
never  the  more  particular  quarrel  with  a  prince 
for  marching  openly  and  boldly  against  him, 
for  his  own  honour  and  according  to  his  duty: 
if  the  latter  does  not  love  such  a  person  he  does 
better,  he  has  an  esteem  for  him  ;  and  the  cause 
of  defending  the  laws,  and  the  ancient  govern 
ment  of  a  kingdom,  has  this  always  especially 
annexed  to  it,  that  even  those  who,  for  their 


*  Herod,  vii.  163. 

0  Jean  de  Morvilliers,  Bishop  of  Orleans  and  Keeper  of 
the  Seals  of  France,  born  at  Blois  in  1506,  died  at  Tours  in 
15/7.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  treaty  of  Cambray  and 
the  Council  of  Trent.  He  \v;is  a  warm  friend  of  the  Guise, 
or  Anti-reform  party,  but  was  never  guilty  of  persecution. 
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own  private  interest,  invade  them,  excuse,  if 
they  do  not  honour  the  defenders. 

But  we  ought  not,  as  the  fashion  is  at  pre- 
Vices  dis  sent,  to  honour  with  the  name  of 

Ruised  under  duty,  that  peevishness  and  inward 
the  name  of  discontent  which  spring1  from 
private  interest  and  passion  ;  nor 
call  treacherous  and  malicious  conduct  courage. 
People  give  the  name  of  zeal  to  their  propen 
sity  to  mischief  and  violence,  though  it  is  not 
the  cause,  but  their  interest,  that  inflames  them  ; 
they  kindle  and  begin  a  war,  not  because  it  is 
just,  but  because  it  is  war. 

Nothing  hinders  a  man  from  behaving  him 
self  discreetly,  without  any  breach  of  his  loyalty, 
amongst  the  adverse  party ;  carry  yourself 
then,  if  not  with  the  same  equal  affection  (for 
that  is  capable  of  different  measures),  at  l-'a-t 
with  an  affection  moderate,  well  tempered,  and 
such  as  shall  not  so  engage  you  to  one  party 
that  it  may  claim  all  you  are  able  to  do  for  it, 
and  content  yourself  also  with  a  moderate  pro 
portion  of  their  favour,  and  swim  in  troubled 
waters,  without  fishing  in  them. 

The  other  way  of  offering  a  man's  self,  and 
the  utmost  service  he  is  able  to  do,  both  to  one 
party  and  the  other,  has  yet  in  it  le-s  of  pru 
dence  than  conscience.  Does  not  he  to  whom 
you  betray  another,  by  whom  you  were  as 
welcomed  as  by  himself, "know  that  you  will  at 
another  time  d"o  as  much  for  him.'  He  holds 
you  for  a  villain  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  hears 
what  you  will  say.  gather-;  intelligence  from 
you,  and  works  his  own  ends  out  of  your  dis 
loyalty  ;  for  double-dealing  men  are  u.-ei'ul  in 
bringing  in,  but  we  must  have  a  cure  they 
carry  out  as  little  as  possible. 

I  say  nothing  to  one  party  which  1  may  not 
upon  occasion  say  to  the  other,  with  perhaps  a 
little  alteration  of  accent  ;  and  report  nothing 
but  things  either  indifferent  or  known,  or  what 
is  of  common  consequence.  I  cannot  suffer 
myself,  for  any  consideration,  to  tell  them  a 
lie.  What  is  entrusted  to  my  secrecy  1  reli 
giously  conceal ;  but  I  take  as  few  tru-t'-  of  that 
nature  upon  me  as  I  can  ;  the  secrets  of  princes 
are  a  troublesome  burden  to  such  as  are  not 
interested  in  them.  I  very  willingly  capitulate 
that  they  trust  me  with 'little,  but  that  they 
confidently  rely  upon  what  I  tell  them.  I 
have  ever  known  more  than  I  desired.  One 
open  way  of  speaking  opens  another  open  way 
of  speaking,  and  draws  out  discoveries,  like 
wine  and  love.  Philippides,  in  my  opinion, 
answered  King  Lysimachus  very  discreetly, 
who  asking  him  what  part  of  his  estate  he 
should  bestow  upon  him, — "  What  you  will," 
said  he,  "  provided  it  be  none  of  your  secrets.''1 
I  see  every  one  mutters,  and  is  displeased,  if 
the  bottom  of  the  affair  be  concealed  from  him 
wherein  he  is  employed,  or  that  there  be  any 
reservation  in  the  case ;  for  my  part,  I  am 
content  to  know  no  more  of  the  business  than 

1  Plutarch,  on  Curiosity. 


what  they  desire  I  should  employ  myself  in, 
nor  desire  that  my  knowledge  should  exceed  or 
constrain  my  word.     If  I  must  serve  for  an  in 
strument  of  deceit,  let  it  be  at  least  with  a  safe 
conscience  ;   I  would   not  be  reputed  a  servant 
so    affectionate    or    so    loyal,  as    to   be    fit    to 
betray  any  one  ;  he  who  is  unfaithful  to  himself 
is  excusably  so  to  his   master.     But  there  are 
princes  who  do  not  accept  men  by  halves,  and 
despise    limited    and    conditional    services.       I 
cannot  help  it ;   I  truly  tell  them  how  far  I  can 
go  ;   for  a  slave  I  would  not  be,  but  upon  very 
good   reason  ;  and  not  even   then.     And  they 
also  are  to  blame  to  require  from  a  freeman  the 
j  same  subjection  and  obligation   to  their  service, 
that  they  do   from  one  whom  they  have  made 
and    bought,    or    whose    fortune    particularly 
i  and   expressly  depends  upon  theirs.     The  laws 
{  have  delivered  me  from  a  great  anxiety  ;   they 
j  have  chosen  a  master  for  me;  all   other  supe- 
I  riority  and  obligation    ought  to   be   relative  to 
j  that,  and  cut   off  from  everything  else.      Vet  is 
not    this   to    say   that,  if   my   affection    should 
!  otherwise  sway  and  incline  me,  my  hand  would 
presently   obey   it  :    the  will   and   desire  are  a 
law   to    themselves  ;    but   actions  must  receive 
commission  from  the  public  appointment. 

All  this  proceeding  of  mine  is  a  little  disso 
nant  from  the  ordinary  forms  ;  it  would  produce 
no  great  effects  nor  be  of  any  lon«jf  duration  : 
innocence  it-elf  could  not.  in  this  age  of  ours, 
either  negociate  without  dissimulation,  or  traffic 
without  lyinir  ;  and  public  employments  are 
by  no  means  to  my  palale:  what  my  proio-ion 
require--  I  perform  alter  the  most  private  manner 
that  I  can.  Heiuir  youm,1",  I  was  engaged  up 
to  the  ear-  in  business,  and  it  succeeded  well: 
but  I  disengaged  my<elf  as  soon  as  1  could.  I 
have  often  since  avoided  meddling  in  it,  seldom 
accepted,  and  never  asked  it  ;  keeping  my  back 
still  turned  to  ambition,  but,  if  not  like  rowers, 
:  who  advance  backward,  vet  so  nevertheless 
that  I  am  less  obliged  to  my  resolution  than 
to  my  good  fortune,  that  I  was  not  wholly 
embarked  in  it.  For  there  are  ways,  less  dis- 
plea-ing  to  my  taste,  and  more  suitable  to  my 
ability,  by  which,  if  she  had  formerly  called 
me  to  the  public  service,  and  my  own  advance 
ment  towards  the  world's  opinion,  I  know  I 
should,  in  spite  of  all  my  own  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  have  pursued  them.  Such  as  com 
monly  say,  in  opposition  to  what  I  profess,  that 
what  I  call  freedom,  simplicity,  and  plainness, 
in  my  manners,  is  art  and  subtlety,  and  rather 
prudence  than  goodness,  industry  than  nature, 
|  good  sense  than  good  luck,  do  me  more  honour 
than  disgrace ;  but  assuredly  they  make  my 
subtlety  too  subtle  ;  and  whoever  has  followed 
me  close,  and  pryed  narrowly  into  me,  I  will 
give  him  the  victory  if  he  does  not  confess  that 
there  is  no  rule  in  their  school  that  could 
answer  to  this  natural  motion,  and  maintain  an 
appearance  of  liberty  and  licence  so  equal  and 
inflexible,  through  so  many  various  and  crooked 
paths,  and  through  which  all  their  wit  and 
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endeavours  could  never  have  led  them.  The 
way  of  truth  is  one,  and  simple ;  that  of  par 
ticular  profit,  and  the  commodity  of  affairs 
with  which  a  man  is  entrusted,  is  double, 
unequal,  and  casual.  I  have  seen  these  coun 
terfeit  and  artificial  liberties  practised,  but  for 
the  most  part  without  success.  They  relish  of 
/Esop's  ass,  who,  in  emulation  of  the  dog, 
sportively  clapped  his  two  fore-feet  upon  his 
master's  shoulders  ;  but  as  many  caresses  as 
the  dog  had  for  such  an  expression  of  kindness, 
twice  so  many  blows  with  a  cudgel  had  the 
poor  ass  for  his  compliment :  Id  maxims  quem- 
que  decet  quod  cst  cujusque  suum  maxime.1 
"  That  best  becomes  every  man  that  he  is  best 
at."  I  will  not  deprive  deceit  of  its  due  ;  that 
would  be  to  understand  the  world  but  very  ill ; 
I  know  it  has  often  been  of  great  use,  and  that 
it  maintains  and  supplies  the  greatest  part  of 
men's  affairs.  There  are  vices  that  are  lawful, 
as  there  are  many  actions  either  good,  or  at  least 
excusable,  that  are  not  lawful  in  themselves. 
That  justice  which  in  itself  is  natural  and 
universal,  is  otherwise  and  more 
tYcfmTchi"  ™bly  ordered  than  that  other 

perfect  than  JUStlCC,     which      IS     peculiar,     lia- 

particular    and      tjolia]      an(l    Wrest(!(l    to    the    ends 
national  jus-  ,,  ^r     .     .       . 

tice.  of  governments  :    Veri  juris  ger- 

manceque  justitiai  solidam  et  ex- 
pressam  effiyiem  mdlam  tenemus,  umbra  et 
imaginibus  utimur  ;2  "We  retain  no  solid  and 
express  effigies  of  true  right  and  justice  ;  we 
have  only  the  shadow  and  notion  of  it ;"  inso 
much  that  the  sage  Dandamis,:!  hearing  the 
lives  of  Socrates,  Pythagoras,  and  Diogenes 
cited,  judged  them  to  be  great  men  every  way, 
excepting  that  they  were  too  much  subjected  to 
the  reverence  of  the  laws;  which,  to  second 
and  authorise,  true  virtue  must  abate  very  much 
of  its  original  vigour ;  arid  many  vicious  actions 
are  introduced,  not  only  by  their  permission, 
but  advice  :  Ex  senatusconsultls  plebisque 
scitis  scelera  exercentur.4  "  Vicious  actions 
are  committed  by  the  consent  of  the  magistrates 
and  the  common  laws."  I  follow  the  common 
phrase  that  distinguishes  betwixt  profitable  and 
honest  things  ;  so  as  to  call  some  natural  actions 
that  are  not  only  profitable  and  necessary,  dis 
honest  and  foul. 

But  let  us  proceed  in  our  examples  of  trea 
chery.  Two  pretenders  to  the  kingdom  of 
Thrace5  were  fallen  into  dispute  about  their 
title  ;  the  emperor6  hindered  them  from  pro 
ceeding  to  blows ;  but  one  of  them,  under 
colour  of  bringing  things  to  a  friendly  issue  by 
an  interview,  having  invited  his  competitor  to 
an  entertainment  in  his  own  house,  took  and 
killed  him.  Justice  required  that  the  Romans 


1  Cicero,  de  Offic.  i.  31. 

2  Id.  ib.  iii.  17. 

3  He  was  an  Indian  sage  wl 


should  have  satisfaction  for  this  offence ;  but 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  by  ordi 
nary  ways.  What,  therefore,  they  could  not 
do  by  due  forms  of  law  without  a  war,  and 
without  danger,  they  resolved  to  do  by  trea 
chery  ;  what  they  could  not  honestly  do,  they 
did  profitably ;  for  which  end  one  Pompon ius 
Flaccus  was  found  to  be  a  fit  instrument.  This 
man,  by  dissembled  words  and  assurances, 
having  drawn  the  other  into  his  snare,  instead 
of  the  honour  and  favour  he  had  promised  him, 
sent  him  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Rome.  Here 
one  traitor  betrayed  another,  contrary  to  com 
mon  custom ;  for  they  are  full  of  mistrust,  and 
'tis  hard  to  overreach  them  in  their  own  art : 
witness  the  sad  experience  we  have  lately  had.7 

Let  who  will  be  Pomponius  Flaccus,  and 
there  are  enough  that  would  be ;  for  my  part, 
both  my  word  and  my  faith  are,  like  all  the 
rest,  parts  of  this  common  body  ;  their  best 
effect  is  the  public  service  ;  this  I  take  for  pre 
supposed.  But  as,  should  one  command  me  to 
take  charge  of  the  palace  and  the  records  there, 
I  should  make  answer  that  I  understood  it  not; 
or  the  command  of  a  conductor  of  pioneers,  I 
would  say  that  I  was  called  to  a  more  honour 
able  employment ;  so,  likewise,  he  that  would 
employ  me  to  lie,  betray,  and  forswear  myself, 
though  not  to  assassinate,  or  to  poison,  for  some 
notable  service,  I  should  say,  "  If  I  have  rob 
bed  or  stolen  any  thing  from  any  man,  send  me 
rather  to  the  galleys."  For  it  is  lawful  for  a 
man  of  honour  to  say,  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
did,  having  been  defeated  by  Antipater  when 
just  upon  the  point  of  concluding  an  agreement: 
"  You  mav  impose  as  heavy  and  ruinous  taxes 
upon  us  as  you  please  ;  but  to  command  us  to 
do  shameful  and  dishonest  things,  you  will  lose 
your  time,  for  it  is  to  no  purpose.'''8  Every 
one  ought  to  take  the  same  oath  to  himself  that 
the  kings  of  Egypt  made  their  judges  solemnly 
swear,  "  That  they  would  not  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  their  consciences,  though  ever  so 
much  commanded  to  it  by  the  kings  them 
selves."9  In  such  commissions  there  is  an  evi 
dent  mark  of  ignominy  and  condemnation,  and 
he  who  gives  it  does  at  the  same  time  accuse 
you ;  and  gives  it,  if  you  understand  it  right, 
for  a  burden  and  a  punishment.  As  much  as 
the  public  affairs  are  bettered  by  your  exploit, 
so  much  are  your  own  the  worse  ;  and  the  bet 
ter  you  behave  yourself  in  it,  'tis  so  much  the 
worse  for  yourself;  and  it  will  be  no  new  thing, 
nor  perhaps  without  some  colour  of  justice,  if 
the  same  person  ruin  you  who  set  you  at  work. 

If  treachery  can  be  in  any  case  excusable,  it 
must  be  only  so  when  it  is  practised  to  chastise 
and  betray  treachery.  There  are  examples 


lived  in  the  time  of  Alex-  ! 

ander.     What  Montaigne    here  says  of  him   is  reported  by  : 
Plutarch,  Life   of  Alexander.     In  Strabo,  xv.,  this  Indian 
philosopher  is  called  Mandanis. 
4  Seneca,  Ep.  95. 


5  Rhescuporis  and  Cotys ;  the  first,  brother  of  Remetalces 
I  the  last  king  of  Thrace  ;  the  second,  his  son. 

6  Tiberius.     Tacitus,  Annul,  ii.  65. 


Montaigne  alludes  to  the  feigned  reconciliation,  in  1588, 
between  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Henry,  duke  of  Guise, 
who  were  deceiving  each  the  other. 

8  Plutarch,  Huw  to  distinguish  a  Flatterer. 

9  Id.  Apothegms  of  the  Kings. 
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enough  of  treacheries,  not   only 

Wherein    tn-a-       re]ected,    but    chastised    and     pu- 
cnery  is  aiono  •111         i  /•  i-      i 

to  be  excused.       mshed  by  those  in  favour  ot  whom 
they  were    undertaken.      A\  ho  is 

ignorant  of  Fabricius's  sentence    against  Pyr- 

rhus's  physician? 

But   this   we    also   find   recorded,  that  some 

persons  have  commanded    a  thing,  who  after 
wards  have  severely  revenged  the 

UeSery8  pun-       CXCCUtion  of  it  upon   him  they  had 

ished  iiy  tho-c  employed,  rejecting  the  reputa- 
wiio  instituted  t;()11  0|-S(>  unbridled  an  authority, 
and  disowning  so  abandoned  and 
so  base  an  obedience.  Jaropelus,  duke  of 
Kiissia,  tampered  \\ith  a  gentleman  of  Hun 
gary  to  betray  Boleslaiis,  king  of  J>oland, 
either  by  killing  him.  or  by  giving  the  IJiH^ians 
opportunity  to  do  him  some  notable  mischief. 
This  gallant  goes  presently  in  hand  with  it; 
was  more  assiduous  in  the  service  of  that,  king 
than  before  ;  so  that  he  obtained  the  honour  to 
be  of  his  council,  and  one  of  the  chiefest  in  his 
trust.  With  these  advantages,  and  taking  an 
opportunity  of  his  master's  absence,  he  betrayed 
Visilicia,'  a  great  and  rich  city,  to  the  Russians, 
which  was  entirely  sacked  and  burnt,  and  not 
only  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  young 
and  old,  put  to  the  sword,  but  moreover  a  great 
number  of  neighbouring  gentry  that  he  had 
drawn  thither  to  that  wicked  end.  Jaropelus's 
revenue  being  thus  satistied,  and  his  anger 
appeased,  which  was  not  however  without  pre 
tence  (for  Boleslaus  had  highly  offended  him, 
and  after  the  same  manner),  and  >ateil  with  the 
effect  of  this  treachery,  coming  to  consider  the 
foul  and  naked  ugliness  of  it,  and  to  regard  it 
witli  a  sound  judgment  and  clear  from  pas>ion, 
looked  upon  what  had  been  done  with  so  much 
horror  and  remorse,  that  he  caused  the1  eyes  to 
be  bored  out,  and  the  tongue  and  privy  parts  to 
be  cut  off,  of  him  that  had  performed  it.-' 

Antigonus  persuaded  the  Argyraspidian  sol 
diers  to  betray  Eumenes,  their  general,  his 
adversary,  into  his  hands  ;  but  after  he  had 
caused  him  so  delivered  to  be  slain,  he  would 
himself  be  the  commissioner  of  the  divine  justice 
for  the  punishment  of  so  detestable  a  crime, 
and  committed  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
governor  of  the  province,  with  express  com 
mand  by  all  means  to  destroy,  and  bring  them 
all  to  an  evil  end,  so  that,  of  all  that  great 
number  of  men,  not  so  much  as  one  ever  re 
turned  again  into  Macedonia/  The  more 
effectually  he  had  been  served  by  them,  the 
greater  wickedness  he  looked  upon  it  to  be,  and 
the  more  deserving  a  severe  punishment. 

The  slave  that  betrayed  the  place  where  his 
master  P.  Sulpicius  lay  concealed,  was,  accord 
ing  to  the  promise  of  Sylla's  proscription, 
manumitted  for  his  pains  ;  but,  according  to 
the  promise  of  the  public  justice,  he  was,  when 


1  Vixlirza,  a  town  in  the  palatinate  of  Sandomir. 

2  Martin  Cromer,  l)c  Ri'lnts  J'ulun.  v. 
"   1'lutarch,  Life  of  Eutitcnus. 


a   freed-man,  thrown   headlong  from   the  Tar- 
peian  rock. 

And  our  King  Clovis,'1  instead  of  the  armour 
of  gold  he  had  promised  them,  caused  three  of 
(1anaereV  servants  to  be  hanged  after  they  had 
betrayed  their  master  to  him,  though  he  had 
debauched  them  to  it. 

They  hanged  them  with   the   purse  of  their 
|  reward   about    their    necks :    having    satisfied 
their  second  and  special  faith,  they  satisfy  the 
general  and  first. 

Mahomet  the  Second,  being  resolved  to  rid 
himself  of  his  brother,  out  of  state  jealousy, 
;  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Ottoman 
j  family,  employed  one  of  his  oth'eers  in  the 
execution,  who,  pouring  a  quantity  of  water 
too  fast  into  him,  choked  him.  This  being 
done,  to  expiate  the  murder,  he  delivered  the 
murderer  into  tin}  hands  of  the  mother  of  him 
he  had  so  caused  to  be  put  to  death  (for  they 
were  only  brothers  by  the  father's  .side),  who, 
in  his  presence,  ripped  up  the  murderer's  bosom, 
and  with  her  own  hands  rifled  his  breast  for  his 
heart,  tore  it  out,  and  threw  it  to  the  dogs. 
And,  even  to  the  vilest  dispositions,  it  is  the 
sweetest  thing  imaginable,  having  once  got  their 
ends  in  a  \icious  action,  immediately  to  tag  to 
it,  with  all  imaginable  security,  some  shew  of 
virtue  and  justice,  by  way  of  compensation  and 
conscientious  remorse.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  they  look  upon  the  ministers  of  such  horrid 
crimes  as  people  that  reproach  them  with  thuu  ; 
and  think  by  their  deaths  to  ra/e  out  the  me 
mory  and  testimony  of  such  proceedings. 

Or  if  perhaps  you  are  rewarded,  not  to  frus 
trate  the  public  necessity  of  that  extreme  and 
desperate  remedy,  lie  that  does  it  cannot,  for  all 
that,  if  he  be  not  such  himself,  but  look  upon 
you  ;is  ;t  cursed  and  execrable  man  :  and  con 
clude  \ou  a  greater  traitor  than  he  does  him 
against  whom  you  arc  so  ;  for  he  tries  the  vice 
of  your  disposition  by  your  own  hands,  where 
he  cannot  possibly  be  deceived,  you  having  no 
object  of  preceding  hatred  to  move  you  to  such 
an  act  :  but  he  employs  you  as  condemned 
malefactors  are  employed  in  executions  of  jus 
tice,  iin  ofh'ce  as  necessary  as  discreditable. 
Besides  the  baseness  of  such  commissions,  there 
is  moreover  a  prostitution  of  conscience.  As 
the  daughter  of  Scjanus  could  not 
be  put  to  death  by  the  law  of  virpins  could 

it  r  j  i  •  not   be  put    to 

Koine, '  because  >lie  was  a  virgin,     death  at  Home. 
she  was,  to  make  it  lawful,  first 
ravished  by  the  hangman,  and  then  strang^d  ; 
not  only  his  hand,  but  his   soul  is  slave  to  the 
public  convenience. 

When  Amurath  the  First,  the  more  grievously 
to  punish  his  subjects  who  had  taken  part  with 
the  parricidical  rebellion  of  his  son  against 
him,  ordained  that  the  nearest  kindred  should 
assist  in  the  execution,  I  find  it  very  noble  in 


•'  V-»l.  Max.  vi.  5,  7. 

fl   Or  rather  Cnrnric.     Gregory  of  fours,  ii.  41. 


6  Tacitus,  Annal.  v.  y. 
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some  of  them  to  have  rather  chosen  to  be  un 
justly  thought  guilty  of  the  parricide  of  another, 
than  to  serve  justice  by  a  parricide  of  their  own : 
where  I  have  seen,  at  the  taking  of  some  little 
fort  by  assault  in  my  time,  some  rascals  who,  to 
save  their  own  lives,  would  consent  to  hang 
their  friends  and  companions,  I  have  looked 
upon  them  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than 
those  that  were  hanged.  'Tis  said  that  Witold, 
prince  of  Lithuania,  introduced  a  law  into  his 
criminals  con-  country,  that  when  a  criminal 
demned  to  exe-  was  condemned  to  death,  he  should 
cute  them-  execute  the  sentence  on  himself;  for 
he  thought  it  strange  that  a  third 
person,  innocent  of  the  fault,  should  be  made 
guilty  of  a  homicide.1 

A  prince  that,  by  some  urgent  circumstance, 
or  some  impetuous  and  unforeseen  accident  that 
very  much  concerns  his  state,  is  compelled  to 
forfeit  his  word,  or  break  his  faith,  or  otherwise 
forced  thmi  his  ordinary  duty,  ought  to  attri 
bute  this  necessity  to  a  lash  of  the  divine  rod  : 
vice  it  is  not,  for  he  has  given  up  his  own  reason 
to  a  more  universal  and  more  powerful  reason  ; 
but,  certainly,  'tis  a  misfortune  ;  so  that  if  any 
one  should  ask  me  what  remedy?  "None," 
say  I,  "if  he  were  really  racked  betwixt  these 
two  extremes  ;  sed  videat,  ne  quceratur  latebra 
perjurio;"2  'Though  let  him  guard  against 
seeking  a  pretext  for  perjury  ; '  he  must  do 
it  ;  but  if  he  did  it  without  regret,  if  it  did 
not  grieve  him  to  do  it,  'tis  a  sign  his  con 
science  is  in  a  scurvy  condition."  If  there 
be  a  person  to  be  found  of  so  tender  a  con 
science  as  to  think  no  cure  whatever  worth 
so  important  a  remedy,  I  shall  like  him  never 
the  worse :  he  could  not  more  excusably,  or 
more  decently,  perish.  We  cannot  do  all  we 
would :  so  that  we  must  often,  as  the  last 
anchorage,  commit  the  protection  of  our  vessel 
to  the  conduct  of  heaven.  To  what  more  just 
necessity  does  he  reserve  himself?  What  is  less 
possible  for  him  to  do,  than  what  he  cannot  do 
but  at  the  expense  of  his  faith  and  honour  ? 
things  that  perhaps  ought  to  be  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own  safety,  or  even  the  safety  of  his 
people.  Though  he  should,  with  folded  arms, 
only  call  God  to  his  assistance,  may  he  not 
hope  that  the  divine  bounty  will  not  refuse  the 
favour  of  an  extraordinary  arm  to  just  and  pure 
hands?  These  are  dangerous  examples,  rare  and 
sickly  exceptions  to  our  natural  rules  ;  we  must 
yield  to  them,  but  with  great  moderation  and 
circumspection  :  no  private  advantage  is  of  such 
importance  that  we  should,  upon  that  account, 
strain  our  consciences  to  such  a  degree  ;  the 
public  may,  when  very  manifest,  and  of  very 
great  concern. 

Timoleon  made  an  expiation  for  his  strange 
exploit,  by  the  tears  he  shed,  calling  to  mind 
that  it  was  with  a  fraternal  hand  that  he  had 
slain  the  tyrant;  and  it  justly  pricked  his  con 


science  that  he  had  been  necessitated  to  purchase 
the  public  utility  at  so  great  a  price  as  the 
violation  of  his  own  goodness.  Even  the  Senate 
itself,  by  his  means  delivered  from  slavery, 
durst  not  positively  determine  of  so  high  a  fact, 
and  divided  into  two  so  important  and  contrary 
aspects ;  but  the  Syracusans  having  oppor 
tunely,  at  the  same  time,3  sent  to  the  Corin 
thians  to  solicit  their  protection,  and  to  require 
of  them  a  captain  fit  to  re-establish  their  city 
in  its  former  dignity,  and  to  cleanse  Sicily  of 
several  little  tyrants  by  whom  it  was  oppressed, 
I  they  deputed  Timoleon  for  that  service,  with 
this  evasive  declaration  :  "  That,  according  as 
he  should  behave  himself,  well  or  ill  in  his  em 
ployment,  their  sentence  should  incline  either 
to  favour  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  or  to  dis- 
I  favour  the  murderer  of  his  brother."  This 
I  fantastic  conclusion  carries  along  with  it  some 
j  excuse,  by  reason  of  the  danger  of  the  example, 
and  the  importance  of  so  strange  an  action  ;  and 
they  did  well  to  discharge  their  own  judgment 
of  it,  and  refer  it  to  other  considerations  and 
contingencies.  But  Timoleon's  conduct  and 
behaviour  in  this  expedition  soon  made  his 
cause  more  clear  ;  so  worthily  and  virtuously 
did  he  carry  himself  upon  all  occasions.  And 
the  good  fortune  that  accompanied  him  in  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  overcome  in  this  noble 
employment  seemed  to  be  strewed  in  his  way 
by  the  gods,  as  favourably  conspiring  for  his 
justification. 

This  man's  aim  was  excusable,  if  any  can  be  so : 
but  the  profit  of  the  augmentation  of  the  public 
revenue,  that  served  the  Roman  Senate  for  a 
pretence  to  the  foul  conclusion  I  am  going  to 
relate,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  such 
injustice. 

Certain  cities  had  for  money  redeemed  them 
selves  and  their  liberties  out  of  the  hands  of 
L.  Sylla,  and  that,  too,  by  order  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  ;  but  the  affair  coming  again  in 
question,  the  Senate  condemned  them  to  be 
taxable  as  they  were  before,  and  that  the  money 
they  had  disbursed  for  their  redemption  should 
be  confiscated.4  Civil  wars  often  produce  such 
vile  examples,  that  we  punish  private  men  for 
confiding  in  us  when  we  were  public  ministers  ; 
and  the  self-same  magistrate  makes  another 
man  pay  the  penalty  of  his  change,  that  cannot 
help  it ;  the  pedagogue  whips  his  scholar  for  his 
docility  ;  and  the  guide  beats  the  blind  man 
that  he  leads  :  a  horrid  image  of  justice. 

There  are  rules  in  philosophy  that  are  both 
false  and  weak.  The  example  that  is  proposed 
to  us,  preferring  private  utility 
before  faith  given,  receives  not 
weight  enough  by  the  circum 
stance  they  put  to  it.  Robbers 
have  seized  you,  and  after  having 
made  you  swear  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  dismiss  you.  'Tis  not  well  to  say  that 


1  Cromer,  de  Reb.  Pol.  xvi. 

2  Cicero,  de  Off.  hi.  29, 

3  Diod.   Sicul.    xvi 


Private  utility 
not   to  be  pre 
ferred  before 
fai'th  given. 


(Life  of  Timoleon)  it  was  twenty  years  afterwards.     Nepos 
does  not  clear  up  the  point  at  all. 
Plutarch,  on   the  other  hand,    says  \       4  Cicero,  de  Offic  iii.  22. 
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an  honest  man  may  be  quit  from  his  oath  with 
out  payment,  being1  out  of  their  hands.  'Tis  no 
such  tiling  :  what  fear  has  once  made  me  will 
ing  to  do,  I  am  bound  to  do  when  I  am  no 
more  in  fear  ;  and  though  that  fear  only  pre 
vailed  with  my  tongue,  without  forcing  my  will, 
yet  am  I  bound  to  keep  my  word.  For  my 
part,  when  my  tongue  has  inconsiderately  said 
something  that  I  did  not  think,  I  have  made  a 
conscience  of  not  disowning  it.  Otherwise,  by 
degrees  we  shall  abolish  all  the  right  another 
pretends  to  from  our  promise  and  word  :  (£/ttixi 
rcro  forti  riro  via  poxxit  udhihcri. l  "  As 
though  a  man  truly  valiant  could  be  compelled/' 
'Tis  only  lawful,  upon  the  account  of  private 
interest,  to  excuse  breach  of  promise,  when  we 
have  promised  something1  that  is  unhiwful  and 
wicked  in  itself;  for  the  right  of  virtue  ought 
to  supersede  the  right  of  any  obligation  of  ours. 
I  have  formerly  placed  Epaminondas  in  tin- 
first  rank  of  excellent  men,  and  do  not  reeal  it. 
IIo\v  far  did  he  stretch  the  consideration  of  his 
own  particular  duty  ?  who  never  killed  a  man 
that  he  had  overcome  ;  who,  though  for  the 
inestimable  benefit  of  restoring  the  liberty  of  his 
eomilTY.  made  conscience  of  killing  a  tyrant,  or 
his  accomplices,  without  due  form  of  justice  ;-' 
and  \vho  conelnded  him  to  be  a  \\icked  man, 
how  good  a  citi/en  soever  otherwise,  who 
amongst  his  enemies  spared  not  his  friend  and 
former  gue-t  or  host  in  battle  .'  This  was  u 
soul  of  a  rich  composition  :  he  conjoined  good- 
uess  and  humanity,  nay,  even  the  tend. -rest 
and  most  refined  in  the  whole  school  of  philo 
sophy,  to  the  rudest  and  most  violent  of  all 
human  actions.  That  great  courage,  so  high, 
so  constant,  so  obstinate  against  poverty,  pain, 
and  death,  was  it  nature  or  art  that  had  softened 
it  to  so  extreme  a  degree  of  sweetness  and  com 
passion?  Terrible  in  arms,  covered  with  the 
blood  of  foes,  behold  him,  on  the  hotly-con 
tested  plain,  overwhelming  and  destroying  a 
nation  invincible  to  all  others  but  to  him  alone, 
yet,  in  the  fury  of  an  engagement,  turning 
aside  from  encountering  his  host  and  friend. 
Truly,  he  was  most  fit  to  command  in  war  who 
could  restrain  it.  with  the  curb  of  a  benign 
nature,  in  the  height  and  heat  of  his  fury,  a 
fury  enflamed  and  foaming  with  blood  and 
slaughter.  'Tis  almost  a  miracle  to  be  able  to 
mix  any  image  of  justice  with  such  actions  ; 
and  it  was  only  possible  for  such  a  sted fastness 
of  mind  as  that  of  Epaminondas  to  mix  with  it 
the  sweetness  and  easiness  of  the  gentlest  man 
ner  and  purest  innocence  :  and  whereas  one:i 
told  the  Mamertines  "  that  statutes  were  of  no 
resistance  against  armed  men  j"  and  another4 
told  the  tribune  of  the  people  "  that  the  time 
of  justice  and  that  of  war  were  distinct  things  ;" 


1  Cicero,  de  Offic.  iii.  30. 

2  Plutarch,  On  the  Damon  of  Socrates. 

3  Pompey.     Plutarch  in  vita. 

4  Caesar.     Id.  in  vitd. 
•'  Marius,     Id.  in  vita. 
c  The  Lacedaemonians. 


and  a  third5  said  "  that  the  noise  of  arms  deaf 
ened  the  voice  of  the  law  :"  this  man  in  all 
this  rattle  was  not  deaf  to  that  even  of  civility 
and  courtesy.  Did  he  not  borrow  from  his 
enemies'1  the  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  muses 
when  he  went  to  war,  that  they  might,  by  their 
sweetness  and  gaiety,  soften  martial  and  unre 
lenting  fury  !  Let  us  not  fear,  by  the  example 
of  so  great  a  master,  to  believe  that  there  is 
something  unlawful,  even  against  an  enemy  ; 
and  that  the  common  concern  ought  not  to 
require  all  tilings  of  all,  against  private  interest: 
j  jMancnte  wernoria,  ctidin  in  dissidio publicorum 
fu'tltTiiin,  privati  juris  ,•"  "  The  memory  of 
pri\ate  rights  is  not  extinguished  even  amongst 
public  dissensions." 

Ft  nulla  potentia  vires 
Pra-sundi,  ne  quid  pcccet  amicus,  habet  ;" 

"  No  power  can  sanction  treachery  to  a  friend  ;" 

and  that  all  things  are  not  lawful  to  an  honest 
man.  for  the  service  of  his  prince,  the  laws,  or 
the  general  quarrel:  Xon  cnim  patria  prcestat 

muni/tits  (if/ic/i* ct  //is/  coiiducit  />ios  Imhcre 

c/ri's  lit  ]>iiri'iit<'x.'-]  "  ()ur  country  does  not  ab- 
sori)  ail  our  duties:  it  is  conducive  to  its  own 
interest  to  have  its  citi/ens  duteous  and  af 
fectionate  towards  their  relations."  'Tis  an 
instruction  proper  for  the  time  wherein  we  live; 
we  need  not  harden  our  courages  v\ith  these 
arms  of  steel,  'tis  enough  that  our  shoulders  are 
inured  to  lliem.  'Tis  enough  to  dip  our  pens 
in  ink,  without  dipping  them  in  blood  :  if  it  be 
grandeur  of  courage,  and  the  effect  of  a  sin 
gular  and  uncommon  virtue,  to  contemn  friend 
ship,  private  obligations,  a  man's  word,  and 
relationship,  for  the  common  good  and  obedience 
to  the  magistrate,  'tis  certainly  sufficient  to 
excuse  us,  that  'tis  a  grandeur  that  had  no 
place  in  the  grandeur  of  Kpaminondas's  cou 
rage. 

1  abominate  those  mad  exhortations  of  this 
other  disturbed  soul  :"' 

-  -  -  Dutn  tcla  micant,  non  vos  pietatis  imago 
t'lla,  MIT  adversa  conspecti  fronte  parentes 
Cornmoveant ;  vultus  gladio  turbate  verendos. 

"  When  swords  arc  drawn,  let  no  remains  of  love, 
Ki  it-ndsiiip,  or  kindred,  your  compassion  move; 
Hut  boldly  wound  the  venerable  face 
Of  your  own  father  if  oppos'd  in  place." 

Let  us  deprive  wicked,  bloody,  and  treacher 
ous  natures  of  such  a  pretence  of  reason.  Let 
us  set  aside  this  insane  and  enormous  justice, 
and  stick  to  more  humane  imitations.  How 
much  can  time  and  example  do  !  In  an  en 
counter,  in  the  civil  war  against  Cinna,  one  of 
Pompey's  soldiers  having  unawares  killed  his 
brother,  who  was  of  the  opposite  party, 


7  Livy,  xxv.  18. 

8  Ovid,  De  Ponto,  i.  7-  37. 
3  Cicero,  de  Off.  iii.  '23. 

10  Julius  Caesar,  who,  when  in  an  open  war  against  his 
country,  with  a  design  to  subvert  its  liberty,  cries  out,  "  Dum 
tela  micant,  &c.  Lucan,  vii.  320. 
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immediately,  through  shame  and  sorrow,  killed 
himself:1  and  some  years  after,  in  another  civil 
war  among  the  same  people,  one  demanded  a 
reward  from  his  captain  for  having  killed  his 
brother.2 

A  man  brings  but  a  very  bad  proof  of  the 
The  utility  of  honour  and  beauty  of  an  action, 
an  action"  does  by  pleading  the  usefulness  of  it ; 
not  render  it  an(]  suc]]  as  gay  t}iat  every  one  is 

honourable.  ol)lig,,d    to    (lo"  ^    and    that    it    is 

honest  to  do  it,  if  it  is  useful,  draw  but  a  very 
false  conclusion  : 

Omnia  non  pariter  rerum  sunt  omnibus  apta.3 
"  All  things  are  not  alike  for  all  men  fit." 

Take  the  most  necessary  and  profitable  thing 
for  human  society  ;  it  is  marriage  :  and  yet  the 
counsel  of  the  saints  find  the  contrary  much 
better,  excluding  therefrom  the  most  venerable 
profession  of  men  ;  as  we  design  those  horses 
for  stallions  of  which  we  make  the  least 
account. 


CHAPTER    II. 

OF  REPENTANCE. 

OTHERS  form  man;  I  only  report  him;  and 
represent  a  particular  one  ill  made  enough ;  and 
whom,  if  I  had  him  to  model  anew,  I  should 
certainly  make  something  very  different  from 
what  he  is  :  but  that's  past  recalling.  Now, 
though  the  features  of  my  picture  alter  and 

change,  'tis  still  like.  The  world 
•Slorcontib~  etermlllv  turns  round,  all  things 
uual  changes1.'  therein  are  incessantly  moving  ; 

the  earth,  the  rocks  of  Caucasus, 
and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  both  by  the  public 
motion  and  their  own  ;  even  constancy  itself  is 
no  other  but  a  slower  and  a  more  languishing 
motion.  I  cannot  fix  my  object,  'tis  always 
tottering  and  reeling  by  a  natural  drunkenness: 
I  take  it  as  it  is  at  the  instant  I  consider  it :  I 
do  not  paint  its  being,  I  paint  its  passage  ;  not 
a  passage  from  one  age  to  another,  or,  as  the 
people  say,  from  seven  to  seven  vears,  but  from 
day  to  day,  from  minute  to  minute  :  I  must 
accommodate  my  history  to  the  hour  ;  I  may 
presently  change,  not  only  by  fortune,  but  also 
by  intention.  'Tis  an  observation  of  various 
and  changeable  accidents,  and  irresolute  imagi 
nations,  and,  as  it  falls  out,  sometimes  contrary. 
Whether  it  be  that  I  am  then  another  myself, 
or  that  I  take  subjects  by  other  circumstances 
and  considerations,  so  it  is  that  I  may  perhaps 
contradict  truth  ;  but,  as  Demades4  said,  never 
myself.  Could  my  soul  once  take  footing,  I 
would  not  essay,  but  resolve  ;  but  it  is  always 
learning  and  making  trial. 


Tacitus,  Hist.  iii.  51. 
Id.  ib. 


I  propose  a  life  mean,  and  without  lustre,  but 
'tis  all  one  ;  all  moral  philosophy 
is  applied  as  well  to  a  private  life     why  and  in 

n     i  i  what  manner 

as  to  one  of  the  greatest  employ-  Montaigne  un- 
ment.  Every  man  carries  the  dertakes  to 
entire  form  of  human  condition.  JP^ ^ishim 
Authors  have  hitherto  communi-  W0rk. 
cated  themselves  to  the  people  by 
some  particular  and  foreign  mark  ;  I,  the  first 
of  any,  by  my  universal  being  ;  as  Michael  de 
Montaigne,  not  as  a  grammarian,  a  poet,  or  a 
lawyer.  If  the  world  find  fault  that  I  speak 
too  'much  of  myself,  I  find  fault  that  they  do 
not  so  much  as  think  of  themselves.  But  why, 
being  so  private  in  my  way  of  life,  should  I  seek 
to  make  myself  publicly  known  ?  And  why 
should  I  introduce  into  the  world,  where  art 
and  mode  have  so  much  credit  and  authority, 
crude  and  simple  effects  of  nature,  and  of  a 
weak  nature  to  boot  ?  Is  it  not  to  build  a  wall 
without  stone  or  brick,  or  some  such  thing,  to 
write  books  without  learning  ?  The  fancies  of 
music  are  carried  on  by  art,  mine  by  chanee. 
I  have  this,  at  least,  according  to  rule,  that 
never  any  man  treated  of  a  subject  he  better 
understood  and  knew,  than  I  what  I  have 
undertaken,  in  which  I  am  the  most  under 
standing  man  alive.  Secondly,  that  never  any 
man  penetrated  farther  into  his  matter,  nor 
better  and  more  distinctly  sifted  the  parts  and 
consequences  of  it,  nor  ever  more  exactly  and 
fully  arrived  at  the  end  he  proposed  to  himself. 
To  finish  it,  I  need  bring  nothing  but  fidelity 
to  the  work  ;  and  that  is  there  the  most  pure 
and  sincere  that  is  anywhere  to  be  found. 
I  speak  truth,  riot  so  much  as  I  would,  but  as 
much  as  I  dare,  and  I  dare  a  little  the  more  as 
I  grow  older;  for  it  would  seem  that  custom 
allows  to  age  more  liberty  of  prating,  and  more 
indiscretion  of  talking  of  a  man's  self.  That 
cannot  fall  out  here  which  I  often  see  elsewhere, 
that  the  work  and  the  artificer  contradict  one 
another  :  has  a  man  of  so  sober  conversation 
written  so  foolish  a  treatise  ?  or  do  so  learned 
writings  proceed  from  a  man  of  so  weak  con 
versation?  He  who  talks  in  an  ordinary  and 
writes  in  an  otherwise  than  ordinary  way,  'tis 
to  say  that  his  capacity  is  borrowed,  and  not 
his  own.  A  learned  man  is  not  learned  in  all 
things ;  but  a  sufficient  man  is  sufficient  through 
out,  even  to  ignorance  itself:  here  my  book  and 
I  go  hand  and  hand  together.  Elsewhere  men 
may  recommend  or  condemn  a  work  without 
involving  the  workman  ;  here  they  cannot : 
who  touches  the  one,  attacks  the  other.  He 
that  shall  judge  it  without  knowing  him,  will 
more  wrong  himself  than  me  ;  who  does  know 
him,  will  give  me  all  the  satisfaction  I  desire. 
I  shall  be  happy  beyond  my  desert,  if  I  can 
obtain  only  thus  much  from  the  public  appro 
bation,  as  to  make  men  of  understanding 
perceive  that  I  was  capable  of  making  my 


5  Propert.  iii.  Q.  7. 

4  Demades,  however  (Plutarch,  Life  of  Demosthenes],  says 
this,  not  of  truth,  but  of  the  interest  ot  the  commonwealth. 
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The  sorrow 
which  attends 
vice. 


advantage  of  knowledge,  had  I  had  it,  and 
that  I  deserved  to  be  assisted  by  a  better 
memory. 

lie  pleased  here  to  excuse  what  I  often  repeat, 
that  I  very  seldom  repent,  and  that  my  (-(ill- 
science  is  satisfied  with  itself,  not  like  the  con 
science  of  an  angel,  or  that  of  a  horse,  but  like 
the  conscience  of  a  man  ;  always  adding  this  | 
clause,  not  one  of  ceremony,  but  a  true  and 
real  submissive  one  :  "  That  I  speak,  enquiring 
and  ignorant,  purely  and  simply  referring  m\  - 
self  to  the  common  and  accepted  beliefs  for  the  j 
resolution."  I  do  not  teach,  1  only  repeat. 
There  is  no  vice  th.it  is  ivallv  such  which 
does  not  offend,  and  which  a  i 
sound  judgment  does  not  aecusr  : 
for  there  is  in  it  so  manifest  a 
deformity  and  inconvenience  that 
perhaps  they  are  in  the  ri^ht  who  -ay  that  it  is 
chiefly  beirot  by  stupidity  and  ignorance  ;  so 
hard  it  is  to  imagine  that  a  man  can  know  j 
without  abhorring  it.  Malice  Micks  up  the 
greatest  part  of  her  own  venom,  and  poisons 
he  r>e  If'.1  Vice  leaves,  like  an  ulcer  in  the  flesh, 
repentance  in  the  soul,  which  is  always  scratch 
ing  and  lacerating  itself  ;  for  reason  effaces  all 
other  griefs  and  sorrows,  but  it  begets  that  of 
repentance,  which  is  so  inueh  the  more  '_rrie\ous 
by  reason  it  springs  within,  as  the  cold  and 
heat  of  fevers  are  more  sharp  than  those  that 
outward  skin.  I  hold  for 
according  to  its  propor 
which  reason  and  vature 
also  \\hich  the  opinion  of 
md  erroneous,  has  made 


oi:!\  strike  upon  the 
vices  (but  e.\ery  on 
tion)  not  only  those 
condemn,  but  those 
men,  though  false 


There 


The  satisfac- 
tuin  tliut  is 
connrciril  \vitl 
a  good  con 
science. 


no  virtue  which   does  not 
ded  nature 


reoc 

there  is  a  kind  of  1  know  not 
whatcongratulation  in  well-doing 
that  gives  us  an  inward  satisfac 
tion,  and  a  certain  generous  ex 
it-companies  a  Li'ood  conscience  : 
a  soul  daringly  vicious  may  perhaps  arm  itself 
with  security  ;  but  it  cannot  supply  it-elf  whh 
this  complacency  and  satisfaction.  It  is  no 
small  satisfaction  to  a  man  to  see  himself  pre 
served  from  the  contagion  of  so  depraved  an 
age,  and  to  say  to  himself,  "  Whoever  could 
penetrate  into  my  soul  would  not  there  find 
me  guilty  either  of  the  affliction  or  the  ruin  of 
any  one  ;  or  of  revenge,  or  envy,  or  any  offence 
against  the  public  laws,  or  of  innovation,  or 
trouble,  or  failure  of  my  word  ;  and  thouuh 
the  libertinage  of  the  time  permits  and  teaches 
it  to  every  one,  yet  have  I  not  plundered  any 
Frenchman's  goods,  or  taken  his  money,  and 
have  lived  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  upon  v\  hat 
is  my  own  ;  neither  have  I  set  any  man  to 
work  without  paying  him  his  hire."  These 
testimonies  of  a  good  conscience  please,  and 


1  Seneca,  Ep.  81, 
'-  I.I   ib.  39- 


this   natural   rejoicing   is  very  beneficial   to  us, 
and  the  only  re \\urd  that  we  can  never  fail  of. 

To  ground  the  recompense  of  virtuous  actions 
upon  the  approbation  of  others  is 
too  uncertain  and  unsafe  a  founda-  Everyman 
tion,  especially  in  so  corrupt  and  fu'dKment'upon 
ignorant  an  auv  as  this  ;  the  Li'ood  himself, 
opinion  of  the  \  iil-jar  is  injurious  ; 
upon  whom  do  you  rely  to  show  you  what  is 
commendable.'  (iod  defend  me  from  being 
an  honest  man,  according  to  the  description  I 
daily  see  e\er\  one  make  in  honour  of  him 
self:  (.{iid-  fiK'r<int  ritui  nmrt  x  xiuti .-  '•  What 
before  were  vices  are  now  become  manners." 
Some  of  my  friends  have  sometimes  schooled 
and  tutored  me  with  Lire  at  sincerity  and  plain 
ness,  either  of  their  o\\n  accord,  or  by  my  eu- 
tn  aty,  a-  an  oiiice  which  in  a  well-disposed 
soul,  surpasses  ail  other  acts  of  friendship  not 
only  in  utility,  but  kindness:  1  have  always 
received  them  \\ith  the  most  open  arms  of 
courtesy  and  acknowledgment;  but,  to  say  the 
truth,  1  have  often  found  so  much  false  mea 
sure,  both  in  their  reproaches  and  praise-,  that 
I  had  not  done  much  ami-s  rather  to  have 
erred  than  to  have  done  well,  according  to 
their  method.  We  chiefly,  who  live  private 
lives,  not  exposed  to  any  other  view  than  our 
own,  oiiuht  to  have  settled  a  pattern  within 
ourselves,  by  \\hich  to  try  our  actions;  and 
according  to  that,  sometimes  to  encourage,  and 
sometimes  to  correct  oiirselve-.  I  have  my 
own  la\\-  and  judicature  to  judLTe  ot  myself, 
and  apply  myself  more  to  these  than  any  other 
rides.  I  do  indeed  restrain  my  actions  accord 
ing  to  others,  but  jud<_n-  them  not  by  any  other 
rule  than  my  own.  You  yourself  only  know 
if  you  are  cowardly  and  cruel,  or  loyal  and 
devout  ;  others  see  you  not,  and  only  guess  at 
you  by  uncertain  conjectures  ;  they  do  not  so 
much  see  your  nature-  <:-  your  art  ;  rely  not 
therefore  upon  their  opinions,  but  stick  to  your 
own  :  Tun  //hi  /i/dicin  r.v/  lit  (ltd  inn  -  -  rJrtiitix 
cl  riliorinn  t/rarc  ijtxhtx  cni/xr/i-n/ifc  nnndiix  i'xt  ; 
<ji«i  subhtta,  /tict'iit  oiiinhi^  k>  Thou  must 
spend  thy  own  judgment  upon  thyself  ;  great 
is  the  weight  of  thy  own  conscience  in  the 
disco\ery  of  thy  own  virtues  and  vices  5  that 
being  taken  a\\n\,  all  tlnii<_;-  are  lost. 

r>ut  the  saying  that  repentance  immediately 
follows  sin  seems  not  to  have  respect  to  sin  in 
its  high  estate,  which  is  lodged  in  us  as  in  its 
own  proper  habitation  ;'  we  may  disown  and 
retract  the  vice-  that  surprise  us,  and  to  which 
we  are  hurried  by  passions  ;  but  those  which, 
by  a  long  habit,  are  rooted  in  a  strong  and 
vigorous  will,  are  not  subject  to  contradiction. 
Repentance  is  no  other  than  a 

,.       ,  .,,  ,  \\  hat  repent- 

recanting    of     the    will,    and    an      ance  is. 

opposition  to   our  fancies,  which 

lead    us   which    way    they    please.      It    makes 


3  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qtiaes.  \.  25. 
•'   Id.  ile  Nut.  Deor.  in.  :<r,. 
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this     person    disown    his    former    virtue    and 
continence: 

Qute  mens  est  hodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fiat? 
Vel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  gente  ?l 

"  Why,  when  a  boy,  was  not  my  mind, 
As  now  it  is,  to  love  inclin'd? 
Or  why  does  not  youth's  rosy  hue 
Return,  my  beauty  to  renew'?" 

'Tis  an  exact  and  exquisite  life  that  contains 

itself  in  due  order  in  private. 
The  excellence  Every  one  may  take  a  part  in 
5fe*JhtehS  the  farce> and  assume  the  character 
regular.  of  an  honest  man,  upon  the  stage ; 

but  within,  and  in  his  own  bosom, 
where  all  things  are  lawful  to  us,  all  things 
concealed,- — to  be  regular,  that  is  the  point. 
The  next  degree  is  to  be  so  in  one's  house,  in 
one's  ordinary  actions,  for  which  one  is  ac 
countable  to  none,  and  where  there  is  no  study 
or  artifice ;  and  therefore  Bias,  in  setting 
forth  the  excellent  state  of  a  private  family, 
says,  "  Of  which  the  master  is  the  same  within, 
by  his  own  virtue  and  temper,  that  he  is  abroad, 
for  fear  of  the  laws  and  report  of  men  ;"2  and 
it  was  a  worthy  saying  of  Julius  Drusus,3  to 
the  masons  who  offered  him,  for  three  thousand 
crowns,  to  put  his  house  in  such  a  posture  that 
his  neighbours  should  no  longer  have  the  op 
portunity  of  seeing  into  it  as  before  ;  "  I  will 
give  you/'  said  he,  "  six  thousand  to  make  it 
so  that  everybody  may  see  into  every  room."4 
'Tis  honourably  recorded  of  Agesilaus,5  that 
he  used  in  his  journeys  always  to  take  up  his 
lodgings  in  the  temples,  to  the  end  that  the 
people,  and  the  gods  themselves,  might  pry 
into  his  most  private  actions.  Such  a  one  has 
been  a  miracle  to  the  world,  in  whom  neither 
his  wife  nor  his  servant  have  ever  seen  any 
thing  so  much  as  remarkable  ;  lew  men  have 

been  admired  by  their  own  do- 
*h°eUnnhf8own  mestics-6  No  one  has  been  a 
country.  '  prophet,  not  merely  in  his  own 

house,  but  in  his  own  country, 
says  the  experience  of  histories.  'Tis  the  same 
in  things  of  no  consequence  ;  and  in  this  insig 
nificant  example  the  image  of  a  greater  is  to  be 
seen.  In  my  country  of  Gascony  they  look 
upon  it  as  very  droll  to  see  me  in  print.  The 
farther  off  I  am  read  from  my  own  home,  the 
better  I  am  esteemed ;  I  am  fain  to  purchase 
printers  in  Guienne,  elsewhere  they  purchase 
me.  Upon  this  it  is  that  they  lay  their  founda 
tion  who  conceal  themselves  while  present  and 
living,  to  obtain  a  name  when  they  are  absent 
and  dead. 


I  had  rather  have  a  great  deal  less  in  hand, 
and  do  not  go  into  the  world  upon  any  other 
account  than  my  present  share;  when  I  leave 
it,  I'll  cry  quit.  The  people  re-conduct  Mr. 
Such-a-one,  with  public  wronder  and  applause, 
to  his  very  door;  he  puts  off  his  pageantry  with 
his  robe,  and  falls  so  much  the  lower  by  how 
much  he  was  higher  exalted.  In  himself  within 
all  is  tumult  and  disorder.  And  though  all 
should  be  regular  there,  it  requires  a  quick  and 
well  chosen  judgment  to  perceive  it  in  these  low 
and  private  actions.  To  which  may  be  added 
that  order  is  a  heavy  melancholic  virtue.  To 
enter  a  breach,  conduct  an  embassy,  and  govern 
a  people,  are  actions  of  eclat;  to  reprehend, 
laugh,  sell,  pay,  hate,  and  genteelly  and  justly 
converse  with  a  man's  own  family  and  with 
himself;  not  to  relent,  not  to  give  a  man's  self 
the  lie,  is  more  rare  and  hard,  and  less  remark 
able.  By  which  means  retired  lives,  whatever 
is  said  to  the  contrary,  undergo  offices  of  as 
great  or  greater  difficulty  than  others  do  ;  and 
private  men,  says  Aristotle,7  serve  virtue  more 
painfully  and  assiduously  than  those  in  autho 
rity  ;  we  prepare  ourselves  for  eminent  occasions, 
more  out  of  glory  than  conscience.  The  shortest 
way  to  arrive  at  glory  should  be  to  do  that  for 
conscience  which  we  do  for  glory  ;  and  the 
virtue  of  Alexander  appears  to  me  with  much 
less  vigour,  in  his  great  theatre,  than  that  of 
Socrates  in  his  mean  and  obscure  employment. 
I  can  easily  conceive  Socrates  in  the  place  of 
Alexander  ;  but  Alexander  in  that  of  Socrates 
I  cannot.  Who  shall  ask  the  one,  what  he  can 
do,  he  will  answer,  "  Subdue  the  \vorld  ;"  who 
shall  put  the  same  question  to  the  other,  he  will 
say,  "Carry  on  human  life  conformably  to  his  na 
tural  condition  ;"  a  much  more  general,  weighty, 
and  legitimate  knowledge  than  the  other. 

The  virtue  of  the  soul  does  not  consist  in 
flying  high,  but  walking  orderly  ;  its  grandeur 
does  not  exercise  itself  in  grandeur,  but  in  me 
diocrity.  As  they  who  judge  and  try  us  within 
make  no  great  account  of  the  lustre  of  public 
actions,  and  see  they  are  only  streaks  and  rays 
1  of  clear  water  springing  from  a  slimy  and  muddy 
I  bottom  ;  so  likewise  they  who  judge  of  us  by 
]  this  gallant  outward  appearance,  in  like  manner 
conclude  of  our  internal  constitution  ;  and  can 
not  couple  common  faculties,  such  as  their  own, 
with  the  other  faculties  that  astonish  them,  and 
are  so  far  out  of  their  sight.  Therefore  it  is  that 
we  give  such  savage  forms  to  demons;  and  who 
does  not  give  Tamerlane  great  eye-brows,  wide 
nostrils,  a  dreadful  face,  and  a  prodigious 


1  Horace   here    represents  Ligurinus,  who   he   says,    will 
repent  when  he  comes  to  be  an  old  man,  that  he  had  not 
made  an  ill  use  of  his  beauty  while  he  had  it.  Hor.  ode  iv.  10.  7. 

2  Plutarch,  Banquet  of  the  Wise  Men. 

3  Or  rather  Marcus  Livius  Drusus,  the  famous  tribune  of 
the  people,  who  died  anno  662  at  Rome,  after  having,  by  his 
ambition,  fomented  a  dangerous  war  in  Italy,  of  which  Flo- 
rus  treats,  lib.  iii.  17.     As  to  what  Montaigne  says  here  of 
Livius   Drusus,  he  took    it   from   Plutarch,  Instructions  to 
those   who  manage    State    A/fairs,    where    this    Drusus    is 
called  Julius  Drusus,  a  tribune  of  the  people.     If  Montaigne 


i  had  consulted  Paterculus  on  this  article  he  might  have  per 
ceived  this  small  mistake  of  Plutarch. 

4  It  is  Plutarch  that  makes  him  speak  thus  ;  but,  accord 
ing  to  Paterculus,  Drusus  being  about  to  build  a  house,  and 
having  an  offer  made   him  by  the  architect   to  contrive   it 
after  such  a  model  that  none  of  his  neighbours  might  look 
into  it,  Drusus  said,  "  If  you  know  how,  make  me   such  a 
house  rather,  that  what  I  do  in  it  may  be  seen  by  every  body." 

5  Plutarch,  Life  of  Agcsiluus. 

6  "  No   man   is   a  hero  to   his  valet-de-chambre,"  said 
Marshal  Catinat. 

7  Ethics,  x.  /• 
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stature,  according  to  the  imagination  he  has 
conceived  in  us  by  the  report  of  his  name  ? 
Had  any  one  formerly  brought  me  to  Erasmus, 
I  should  hardly  have  believed  but  that  all  was 
adage  and  apophthegm  he  spoke  to  his  man  or 
his  hostess.  We  much  more  aptly  imagine  an 
artisan  upon  his  close-stool,  or  upon  his  wife, 
than  a  great  president,  venerable  by  his  port 
and  sufficiency  :  we  fancy  that  they  will  not 
abase  themselves  so  much  from  their  hi<_rh  tri 
bunals  as  to  live.  As  vicious  souls  are  often 
incited  by  some  strange  impulse  to  do  well,  so 
are  virtuous  souls  to  do  ill  ;  they  are  therefore 
to  be  judged  by  their  settled  stale,  when  they  are 
at  home,  if  ever  they  be  so,  or  at  least  when 
they  are  mo>t  near  repose,  and  in  their  native 
station. 

Natural   inclinations  are    much   assisted  and 
fortified    by    education,   but   they 

Sio^sfonified  p('1(lom  alh'r  an(1  overcome  their 
by  education,  institution  :  a  thousand  natures  in 
»Jut  not  changed  ,nv  tj,m,  ],;IV(.  escaped  towards 


an-.l  extirpated. 


contrary  discipline  : 


virtue    or    vice,    through    a   quite 


Sic  ubi  desuetu1  silvis  in  careere  elau*;f 
ManMievcre  t'eru-,  rt  vultu-  ;i<»'irre  minares, 
Atipie  lioinineiu  di  lieere  pati,  M  torrida  pan  us 
Venit  in  ora  cruor,  redennt  rabieM|iii-  turonjue, 
AdmonitU'(|ue  tument  iMiMatn  sanguine  fauces  ; 
Fervet,  et  a  tivpi-io  vix  abstmct  ira  maestro:1 


"  So  beasts  of  prey,  imprison'd  in  a  cape, 
Grow  tame,  abandonim:  their  native  raire 
And  thrcat'ning  looks,  and  do  themselsc-;  inure 
'J'he  irovernment  of  mankind  to  endure. 
But  it'  airain  a  little  blood  they  taste, 
Their  savage  fury  seizes  them  in  haste  ; 
They  thirst  for  more,  prow  fierce,  and  wildly  stare, 
As  if  their  trembling  keepers  they  would  tear  :" 

these  original  qualities  are  not  to  be  rooted 
out,  though  they  may  be  covered  and  con 
cealed.  The  Latin  tongue  is,  as  it  were,  natural 
to  me  ;  I  understand  it  better  than  French,  but 
I  have  not  used  to  speak  it,  nor  hardly  to  write 
it,  these  forty  years  ;  and  yet,  upon  an  extreme 
and  sudden  emotion,  which  I  have  fallen  into 
twice  or  thrice  in  my  lite,  and  once  on  seeing 
my  father  in  perfect  health,  fall  upon  me  in  a 
swoon,  I  have  always  uttered  my  first  outcries 
and  ejaculations  in  Latin  :  nature  starting  up 
and  forcibly  expressing  itself,  in  spite  of  so  long 
a  discontinuation  ;  and  this  example  is  said  of 
many  others. 

They  who  in  my  time  have  attempted  to  cor 
rect  the  manners  of  the  world  by 
The  reforma-  new  opinions,  have  indeed  re- 
khldonlySe  formed  seeming  vices,  but  the 
to  externals.  real  and  essential  vices  they  leave 
as  they  were,  if  they  do  not  aug 
ment  them  :  and  augmentation  is  therein  to  be 
feared  ;  we  defer  all  other  well-doing  of  less 
cost  and  greater  merit,  upon  the  account  of 
these  external  and  arbitrary  reforms,  and  there 
by  expiate  at  an  easy  rate  for  the  other  natural, 
con  -  substantial,  and  intestine  vices.  Look  a 


Lucan.  iv.  23/. 


little  into  our  experience :  there  is  no  man,  if 
he  listens  to  himself,  who  does  not  in  himself 
discover  a  particular  and  governing  form  of  his 
own,  that  justles  his  education,  and  wrestles 
with  the  tempest  of  passions  that  are  contrary 
to  him.  For  my  part,  I  seldom  find  myself 
agitated  with  surprises  ;  I  almost  always  find 
myself  iu  my  place,  as  heavy  and  unwieldy 
bodies  do  :  if  I  am  not  at  home,  Iain  always 
near  at  hand.  My  debauchs  do  not  transport 
me  far,  there  is  nothing  strange  or  extreme  in 
the  case  :  and  yet  I  have  sound  and  vigorous 
raptures  and  delights. 

The  true  condemnation,  and  which  touches 
the  common  practice  of  men,  is,  Theropentance 
that  their  very  retreat  from  vice  of  men  c-.m- 
is  full  of  filth  and  corruption  ;  monly  very 
the  idea  of  their  reformation  blot 
ted  ;  their  repentance  sick  and  faulty,  very  near 
as  much  as  their  -in.  Some,  either  from  having 
been  linked  to  vice  by  a  natural  propensity,  or 
long  practice,  cannot  see  the  deformity  of  it: 
others  (of  which  constitution  1  am)  do  indeed 
weigh  vice,  but  they  counter-balance  it  with 
the  pleasure  or  some  other  reason,  and  suffer 
and  lend  themselves  to  it  for  a  certain  price, 
but  viciously  and  basely  still.  Yet  there  might 
perhaps  be  imagined  so  vast  a  disproportion  of 
meu-ure,  where,  with  justice,  the  pleasure  might 
e\cu-e  the  .-in,  as  v\  e  -ay  of  profit;  not  only  if 
accidental,  and  out  of  >in,  as  in  thefts;  but  in 
the  verv  exercise  of  it  ;  as  in  the  enjoyment  of 
women,  wherein  the  temptation  is  violent,  and, 
'tis  siid,  not  to  be  overcome.  Being  the  other 
day  at  an  estate  in  Armagnac.  belonging  to  a 
kinsman  of  mine,  I  there  -aw  a  country  fellow, 
that  was  by  every  one  nicknamed  '•  The  Thief,'' 
who  thus  related  the  story  of  his  own  life:  that, 
being  born  a  beggar,  and  finding  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  get  hi-  living  by  the  labour  of 
his  hands,  he  resolved  to  turn  thief;  and  by  h.'- 
strength  of  body  had  exerci.-ed  this  trade  all  the  \ 
time  of  his  youth  in  great  security  ;  for  he  got 
in  his  harvest  or  vintage  upon  other  men's 
grounds,  but  a  great  way  off,  and  in  so  great 
quantities,  that  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  one 
man  could  have  carried  away  so  much  in  one 
night  upon  his  shoulders  ;  and,  moreover,  was 
so  careful  equally  to  divide  and  distribute  the 
mischief  he  did,  that  the  loss  was  of  less  import 
ance  to  each  individual.  He  is  now  grown  old 
and  rich,  for  a  man  of  his  condition,  thanks  be 
to  his  trade,  which  he  openly  confesses  to  every 
one.  And  to  make  his  peace  with  God,  he  says 
he  is  daily,  by  good  offices,  making  satisfaction 
to  the  successors  of  those  he  robbed  ;  and  if  he 
do  not  finish  (for  to  do  it  all  at  once  he  is  not 
able),  he  will  then  leave  it  in  charge  to  his  heirs 
to  perform  the  rest,  proportionably  to  the  wrong 
he  himself  only  knows  he  has  done  to  every 
one.  By  this  description,  whether  true  or  false, 
this  man  looks  upon  theft  as  a  dishonest  action, 
and  hates  it,  but  less  than  poverty  ;  he  repents 
simply,  but  for  as  much  as  is  thus  recompensed, 
he  repents  not.  This  is  not  that  habit  that 
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incorporates  us  into  vice,  and  conforms  even 
our  understanding  itself  to  it ;  nor  is  it  that 
impetuous  whirlwind  that,  by  sudden  gusts, 
troubles  and  blinds  our  souls,  and  for  the  time 
precipitates  us,  judgment  and  all,  into  the  power 
of  vice. 

What  I  do  I  do  thoroughly,  by  custom,  and 
proceed  all  of  a  piece  ;  I  have 
Montaigne's  seldom  any  movement  that  steals 
judgment  was  away,  or,  hides  itself  from  my 
SSidSTB?  ^ason,  and  that  is  not  conducted 
actions.  by  the  consent  of  all  my  faculties, 

without  division  or  intestine  sedi 
tion;  my  judgment,  therefore,  has  either  all  the 
blame  or  all  the  praise  of  it :  and  the  blame  it 
once  has  it  ever  keeps;  for  almost  from  its  birth 
it  has  always  had  the  same  inclination,  the  same 
course,  and  the  same  force;  and  as  to  universal 
opinions,  I  fixed  myself,  from  my  childhood,  in 
the  place  where  I  resolved  to  stick.  There  are 
some  sins  that  are  impetuous,  prompt,  and 
sudden  ;  let  us  set  them  aside ;  but  in  these 
other  sins  so  often  repeated,  deliberated,  and 
contrived,  whether  sins  of  complexion  or  sins  of 
profession  and  vocation,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
they  can  have  so  long  been  settled  in  (lie  same 
resolution,  unless  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
him  who  has  them  be  constant  to  have  them 
so,  and  the  repentance  he  boasts  to  be  inspired 
with  on  a  sudden  is  very  hard  for  me  to  ima 
gine.  I  follow  not  the  opinion  of  the  Pytha 
gorean  sect,  (i  that  men  take  up  a  ne\v  soul 
when  they  repair  to  the  images  of  the  gods,  to 
receive  oracles,"  unless  they  mean  that  it  is 
new,  and  lent  for  the  time,  our  own  showing  so 
small  signs  of  purification  and  cleanness,  fit  for 
such  an  office. 

They  act  quite  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the 
stoics  who  strictly  command  us  to  correct  the 
imperfections  which  we  know  ourselves  gui'rv 
of,  but  forbid  us  to  alter  the  repose  of  otu-  soi'ls: 
these  make  us  believe  that  they  have  great  grief 
and  remorse  within,  but  of  amendment,  correc 
tion,  or  interruption,  they  make  nothing  appear. 
It  cannot  certainly  be  a  perfect  cure,  if  the  evil 
humours  are  not  wholly  discharged  ;  if  repent 
ance  were  heavier  in  the  scale,  it 
would  weigh  down  sin.  I  find 
no  quality  so  easy  for  a  man  to 
counterfeit  as  devotion,  though  his  life  and  man 
ners  are  not  conformable  to  it :  the  essence  of  it 
is  abstruse  and  occult,  but  the  appearances  easy 
and  showy. 

For  my  own  part,  I  may  desire  in  general  to 
be  other  than  I  am  ;  I  may  condemn  and  dis 
like  my  whole  frame,  and  beg  of  God  for  an 
entire  reformation,  and  that  he  will  please  to 
pardon  my  natural  infirmity  ;  but  methinks  I 
ought  not  to  call  this  repentance,  any  more  than 
my  not  being  satisfied  that  I  am  not  an  angel 
or  Cato.  My  actions  are  conformable  to  what 
I  am,  and  to  my  condition;  I  can  do  no  better: 
and  repentance  is  not  properly  concerned  in 
things  that  are  not  in  our  power ;  sorrow  is. 
I  imagine  an  infinite  number  of  natures  more 


elevated  and  regular  than  mine  ;  and  yet  I  do 
not,  for  all  that,"  improve  my  faculties  ;  neither 
rny  mind  nor  my  arm  becomes  more  vigorous 
for  conceiving  that  of  another  to  be  so.  If  to 
imagine  and  wish  a  nobler  way  of  acting  than 
that  we  have  should  produce  a 
repentance  of  our  own,  we  must 
then  repent  us  of  our  most  inno-  duced. 
cent  actions,  forasmuch,  as  we  may 
well  suppose  that  in  a  more  excellent  nature 
they  would  have  been  carried  on  with  greater 
dignity  and  perfection  ;  and  would  that  ours 
were  so.  When  I  reflect  upon  the  behaviour  of 
my  youth,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  my  old 
age.  I  find  that  I  have  acquitted  myself  with 
order  in  both,  according  to  my  capacity  ;  this 
is  all  that  my  resistance  can  do.  I  do  not  flat 
ter  myself;  in  the  same  circumstances  I  should 
always  be  the  same  :  it  is  not  a  spot,  but  rather 
a  universal  blot,  with  which  I  am  stained. 
I  know  no  lukewarm,  superficial,  ceremonious 
repentance  :  it  must  sting  me  to  the  quick,  it 
must  pierce  into  my  bowels  as  deep,  and  sehe 
me  as  universally,  as  God  sees  into  me,  before 
I  can  call  it  repentance. 

As  to  employment,  many  good  opportunities 
have  escaped  me  for  want  of  management :  and 
yet  my  deliberations  were  sound  enough,  ac 
cording  to  the  occurrences  presented  to  me;  'tis 
their  way  to  choose  always  the  easiest  and  the 
safest  course.  I  find  that  in  my  former  delibe 
rations,  I  have  proceeded  with  discretion,  ac 
cording  to  my  own  rule,  and  according  to  the 
state  of  the  subject  proposed,  and  should  do  the 
same  for  a  thousand  years  to  come  on  the  like 
occasions  ;  I  do  not  consider  what  it  is  now, 
but  what  it  was  then,  when  I  deliberated  on  it : 
the  force  of  all  counsel  consists  in  the  time  :  oc 
casions  and  things  eternally  shift  and  change. 
J  have  in  my  life  conmiiiled  some  great  and 
important  errors,  not  for  want  of  good  under 
standing,  but  for  want  of  good  luck.  There  are 
secret  and  not  to  be  foreseen  parts  in  matters  we 
handle,  especially  in  the  nature  of  men  ;  mute 
conditions,  that  make  no  show,  unknown  some 
times  even  to  the  possessors  themselves,  that 
spring  and  start  up  by  accidental  occasions  :  if 
my  prudence  could  not  penetrate  into  or  fore 
see  them,  I  blame  it  not ;  'tis  commissioned  no 
farther  than  its  own  limits  :  if  the  event  be  too 
hard  for  me,  and  take  the  side  I  have  refused, 
there  is  no  remedy,  I  do  not  blame  myself,  I 
accuse  my  fortune,  and  not  my  work  ;  this 
cannot  be  called  repentance. 

Phocion,  having    given    the   Athenians  an 
advice    that  was  not   followed, 
and  the  affair  nevertheless  sue-     fn^£d»nt  o{ 
ceeding  contrary  to  his  opinion,     events. 
some   one  said  to   him,  "  Well, 
Phocion,  art  thou  content  that  matters  go  so 
well  ?"     "  I  am  very  well  pleased,"  replied  he, 
"  that  this  has  happened  so  well ;  but  I  do  not 
repent  that  I  counselled  the  other.'71     When 


Plutarch,  Apothegms 
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also  give  but  little.  I  se 
am  seldom  attended  to  : 
either  public  or  private, 
bettered  by  my  advice, 
tune  had  in  some  sor 


any  of  my  friends  address  themselves  to  me  for 
advice,  I  give  it  candidly  and  clearly,  without 
sticking,  as  almost  all  other  men  do,  at  the 
hazard  of  the  thing,  that  it  may  fall  out  con 
trary  to  my  opinion,  by  which  means  I  may  be 
reproached  for  my  counsel  ;  I  am  very  indif 
ferent  as  to  that,  for  the  fault  will  be  theirs  in 
having  consulted  me;  I  could  not^refuse  them 
my  advice. 

I,  for  my  own  part,  can  randy  blame  any  one 
but  myself  for  my  oversights  and  misfortunes  : 
for,  indeed,  I  seldom  consult  the  advice  of 
another,  if  not  as  a  mere  ceremony,  or  ex 
cepting  where  I  stand  in  need  of  information 
as  to  matter  of  fact.  Hut  in  things  wherein  I 
stand  in  need  of  nothing  but  judgment,  other 
men's  reasons  may  serve  to  fortify  my  own,  hut 
have  little  power  to  di-siiade  me:  I  hear  them 
all  with  civility  and  patience  ;  but,  to  my 
knowledge,  I  never  made  n-e  of  any  but  my 
own.  With  me  they  are  but  flies  and  atoms, 
that  confound  and  di -tract  my  will  :  I  lay  no 
great  stress  upon  my  own  opinions,  but  I  lay  as 
little  upon  those  of  other-,  and  fortune  rewards 
mi;  accordingly.  I  I  receive  but  little  advice,  I 
Idoni  consul!  others,  and 
and  know  no  concern, 
that  has  been  maided  or 
Even  they  whom  lor- 
t  tied  to  my  direction, 
have  more  willingly  suil'eivd  iheniselves  to  ]>e 
governed  !>v  any  other  conn-els  than  mine. 
And,  as  a  man  who  is  as  jealous  of  my  repo-e 
as  of  my  authority,  I  am  better  pleased  that  it 
should  be  so  :  leaving  me  there,  they  aet  ac 
cording  to  my  profession,  which  is  to  settle  and 
wholly  contain  myself  within  mv-"lf.  I  take 
a  pleasure  in  bein^1  unintere-ti  d  in  other 
men's  affairs,  and  disengaged  from  bein^  their 
guarantee,  and  responsible  for  what  they  do. 

In  all  a  Hairs  that  art;  pa.-t,  be  it  how  it  will, 
I  have  very  little  regret:  for  this  imagination 
puts  me  out  of  my  pain,  that  they  ou^ht  to  fall 
out  so  ;  they  are  in  the  ureat  revolution  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  chain  of  stoical  cau-es.  Your 
fancy  cannot,  by  wish  and  imagination,  remove 
one  tittle  that  the  great  current  of  things  will 
not  reverse,  both  the  past  and  the  future. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  abominate  that  accidental 
repentance  which  old  a'jfe  brings  alon^  with  it. 
lie1  who  said  of  old  that  he  was  obliged  to  his 
age  for  having  weaned  him  from  p'.ea-ure,  was 
of  an  opinion  very  diH'civnt  from  mine  ;  I  can 
never  think  myself  beholden  to  impoteney  for 
any  good  it  can  ever  do  me  :  J\Vr  f<u/i  ttrcrxa 
unquain  videbitur  a/>  on/'rc  s//o  provident ia^  nf 
debllitas  Infer  opilnni  iiirenta  stf.-  "'  Nor  can 
providence  ever  be  seen  so  averse  to  her  own 
work,  that  debility  should  be  ranked  amongst 
the  best  things."  Our  appetites  are  rare  in  old 
age ;  a  profound  satiety  seizes  us  after  the  act ; 


1  This  was  Sophocles  ;  who  beinc:  asked  if  he  still  enjoyed 

the  pleasures  of  love,  m:uh-  answer  —  "  The   g.uls   have  d'.ne 

j|    better  for  me;   and  t;l>td  I  sun    that    I    have   iiv.-d    to  escape 


I  see  nothing  of  conscience  in  this  ;  heaviness 
and  weakness  imprint  in  us  a  drowsy  and 
rheumatic  virtue.  We  must  not  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  so  wholly  carried  away  by  natural  alter 
ations  as  to  snli'er  them  to  adulterate  our  judg 
ment.  \outh  and  pleasure  have  not  formerly 
so  far  prevailed  upon  me  that  I  did  not  well 
enough  discern  the  face  of  vice  in  pleasure; 
neither  does  that  distaste,  that  years  have 
brought  me,  so  far  prevail  with  me  now  that 
1  cannot  discern  pleasure  in  vice;  now  that  I 
am  no  more  in  my  flourishing  age,  I  judge  as 
well  of  these  things  as  it'  I  were.  I,  who  nar- 
rowlv  and  strictly  examine  it,  find  my  reason 
the  very  same  that  it  was  in  my  most  licentious 
a'jfe,  though  perhaps  a  little  weaker,  and  more 
decayed  by  being  grown  old  :  and  I  find  that 
the  pleasure  she  refuses  me,  upon  the  account 
of  my  bodilv  health,  she  would  no  more  refuse 
now,  in  consideration  of  the  health  of  my  soul, 
than  at  any  time  heretofore.  I  do  not  repute 
her  more  valiant  for  bein<4  /tors  fit  c<nitlmt  :  my 
temptations  are  so  broken  and  mortified  that 
they  are  not  \\ortli  her  opposition  ;  holding  but 
out  my  hand-  I  repel  them.  Should  one  pre 
sent  her  ih<>  old  concupiscence,  I  fear  she  would 
ha\e  less  power  to  re-i-t  it  than  heretofore; 
I  do  not  discern  that  rea.-on  in  herself  judges  any 
tiling  otherwise  now  than  she  formerly  did,  nor 
t!:at  she  has  acquired  any  new  light:  where 
fore,  it  there  lie  con valcsceuce,  'tis  from  defect. 
Miserable  kind  of  remedy,  to  owe  a  man's 
health  to  his  disease  !  'Tis  not  our  misfortune 
I  hat  can  perform  this  oflice,  but  the  good  for 
tune  of  our  judgment.  I  am  not  to  be  made  to 
do  any  tiling  by  persecutions  and  afflictions, 
but  to  cur-e  them;  that  is  for  people  that  are 
not  to  be  roused  but  by  a  whip.  My  reason  is 
much  more  active  in  prosperity,  and  much  more 
distracted,  and  harder  put  to  it  to  digest  pains 
than  pleasures  ;  I  see  best  in  a  clear  sky. 
Health  admonishes  me  more  cheerfully,  and 
consequently  to  a  better  purpose  than  sickness. 
1  did  all  that  in  me  lay  to  reform  and  regulate 
myself  from  pleasures  at  all  times,  when  I  had 
health  and  vigour  to  enjoy  them.  I  should  be 
troubled  and  ashamed  that  the  misery  and  mis 
fortune  of  my  age  should  be  preferred  before 
my  u'ood,  healthful,  sprightly,  and  vigorous 
years  ;  ami  that  men  should  esteem  me,  not  for 
what  I  have  been,  but  by  that  miserable  part  of 
myself  where  I  have,  as  it  were,  ceased  to  be. 

In   my  opinion  'tis  "  the  happy  living,"  and 
not,    as  Antisthenes    said.:!  "  the 
happy  dyiu<r,"  in    which    human      ^a^^fehcity" 
feiicifv  cousins.    I  have  not  made     consists, 
it   mv  business   to   make  a  mon 
strous  addition   of  a  philosopher's  tail   to    the 
head  and   body    of  a   mere   man  ;  nor  would  I 
have  this  wretched  remainder  give  the  lie  to  the 
pleasant,  sound,  and    long    part  ot    my  life  ;   I 


from  the  wild  and  furious  tyranny  of  love."     Cic.  de  Scnect. 
cap.  14. 

-  Quint.  Just.  Orat.  v.  12.  3  Laertius,  in  vita. 
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will  present  myself  uniformly  throughout. 
Were  I  to  live  my  life  over  again,  I  should  live 
it  just  as  I  have  done.  I  neither  complain  of 
the  past,  nor  do  I  fear  the  future  ;  and,  if  I  am 
not  much  deceived,  I  am  the  same  within  that 
I  am  without. 

'Tis  one   main  obligation  I  have  to  fortune, 
that  the  course   of  my  bodily  state   has    been 
carried  on  according    to    the  natural  seasons  : 
I  have  seen  the   leaves,  the   blossoms,  and  the 
fruit,  and   now  see  the  tree  withered  ;  happily, 
however,  because  naturally.   I  bear  the  inHrmi-  | 
ties  I  have  the  better,   because   they  came  not  j 
till  I  had  reason  to  expect  them  ;  and  also  be-  j 
cause   they    make   me    with   greater    pleasure  | 
remember  that  long  felicity  of  my  past  life.     In  | 
like  manner,   my    wisdom    perhaps    may  have  j 
been  the  same  in  both  stages  of  life  ;  but  it  was 
more  active,  and  of  a  better  grace  whilst  young, 
flourishing,     sprightly,    and     ingenuous,    than 
when   broken,  peevish,  and  uneasy,  as  it  is  at 
present.     I    renounce,  then,  these   casual    and 
painful    reformations.     God    must    touch    our 
hearts;  our  consciences   must  amend  of  them 
selves,  by  tl:e   force  of  our  reason,  and   not  by 
the  decay  of  our  appetites;   pleasure  is  in  itself 
neither  pale  nor  discoloured,  because  discerned 
by  dim  and  decayed  eyes. 

We  ought  to  love  temperance  for  itself,  and 
in  obedience  to  God  who  has  commanded  it,  and 
chastity  ;  but  what  I  am  forced  to  by  catarrhs, 
or  owe  to  the  stone,  is  neither  chastity  nor 
temperance.  A  man  cannot  boast  that  he  de 
spises  and  resists  pleasure,  if  he  cannot  see  it, 
if  he  knows  not  what  it  is,  its  graces,  its  force, 
its  most  alluring  beauties  ;  I  know  botli  the 
one  and  the  other,  arid  may  therefore  the  better 
say  it.  But,  methinks,  our  souls  in  old  age  are 
subject  to  more  troublesome  maladies  and  im 
perfections  than  in  youth  ;  I  said  the  same 
when  young,  when  I  was  reproached  with  the 
want  of  a  beard  ;  and  I  say  so  now,  when  my 
grey  hairs  give  me  some  authority.  We  call 
the  diih'culty  of  our  humours,  and  the  disrelish 
of  present  "things,  wisdom;  but,  in  truth,  we 
do  not  so  much  forsake  vices  as  we  change 
them,  and,  in  my  opinion,  for  worse  ;  besides  a 
foolish  and  feeble  pride,  an  impertinent  prating, 
fro  ward  and  unsociable  humours,  superstition, 
and  a  ridiculous  desire  of  riches  when  we  have 
lost  the  use  of  them,  I  find  therein  more  envy,  in 
justice,  and  malice  ;  age  imprints  more  wrinkles 
in  the  mind  than  it  does  on  the  face  ;  and  souls 
are  never,  or  very  rarely  seen,  that,  in  growing 
old,  do  not  smell  sour  and  musty.  Man  moves 
altogether,  both  towards  his  perfection  and 
decay.  In  observing  the  wisdom 
Socrates,  and  many  circum- 


of6 


stances 
should 


of    his   condemnation    I 
dare   to   believe   that  he 


himself,  by  collusion,  in  some  measure  purposely 
contributed  to  it ;  fearing  by  a  longer  life,  he 
having  then  reached  his  seventieth  year,  to  see 
his  lofty  mind  and  universal  knowledge  cramped 
and  stupified  by  old  age.'  What  strange  me 
tamorphoses  do  I  see  age  make  every  day  in 
many  of  my  acquaintances  !  It  is  a  powerful 
distemper,  which  naturally  and  imperceptibly 
steals  in  upon  us  :  and  therefore  a  vast  provi 
sion  of  study  and  great  precaution  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  avoid  the  imperfections  it  loads  us 
with,  or  at  least  to  weaken  their  progress.  Not 
withstanding  all  my  retrenchments  and  redoubts, 
I  find  age  gaining  upon  me  inch  by  inch  ;  I 
make  as  stout  a  defence  as  I  can,  but  I  am 
entirely  ignorant  whither  it  will  drive  me  at 
last.  At  all  events,  I  am  satisfied  that  when 
I  fall,  the  world  may  know  whence  I  fell. 


1  If  tins  be  a  conjecture,  only  founded  on  Montaigne's 
sagacity,  it  does  him  very  great  honour ;  for  Xenophon  tells 
us  expressly  that,  in  truth,  Socrates  defended  himself  with 
so  much  haughtiness  before  his  judges,  only  from  a  consi- 


CHAPTER    III. 

OF    THREE    COMMERCES. 

WK  must  not  rivet  ourselves  so  close  to  our 
humours  and  complexions  ;  our  chiefest  suffi 
ciency  is  to  know  how  to  apply  ourselves  to 
divers  customs.  'Tis  to  be,  but  not  to  live,  to 
keep  a  man's  self  tied  and  bound  by  necessity 
to  one  only  course  ;  those  are  the  bravest  souls 
that  have  in  them  the  most  variety,  and  that 
are  most  flexible  and  pliant.  Of  which  here 
is  an  honourable  testimony  of  the  elder  Cato  : 
Huic  versatile  ingenium  sic  pariter  ad  oinnia 
fnit,  nt  iiatum  ad  id  uniun  diceres  quodcuinque 
aneret;2  "  This  man's  parts  were  so  conver 
tible  to  all  uses,  that  a  man  would  think  he  was 
born  only  for  what  he  was  about."  Might  1  have 
the  liberty  to  dress  myself  after  my  own  mode, 
there  is  no  fashion  so  graceful  to  which  I  would 
be  so  fixed  as  not  to  be  able  to  disengage  myself 
from  it ;  life  is  an  unequal,  irregular,  and  mul 
tiform  motion.  'Tis  not  to  be  a  friend  to  a 
man's  self,  much  less  his  own  master  ;  'tis  to 
be  his  slave,  so  incessantly  to  be  led  by  the  nose 
by  one's  own  inclinations,  that  a  man  cannot 
turn  aside  or  wring  his  neck  out 
of  the  collar.  I  speak  it  now  in  That  our  incii- 
tliis  part  of  my  life,  wherein  I  1*™%™™' 
find  I  cannot  disengage  myself  followed. 
from  the  importunity  of  my  soul, 
by  reason  that  it  cannot  commonly  amuse  itself 
but  on  things  wherein  it  is  perplexed,  nor  em 
ploy  itself  but  entirely,  and  with  all  its  force  ; 
the  lightest  subject  that  can  be  offered,  it  makes 
infinitely  greater,  and  stretches  it  to  that  de 
gree  as  therein  to  employ  its  utmost  power ; 
wherefore  its  idleness  is  to  me  a  very  painful 


deration  that,  at  his  age,  death  would  be  better  for  him  than 
life.     This  is  the  subject  of  the  entire  preface  to  "  Defence 
made  by  Socrates  before  his  Judges." 
2  Livy,  xxxix.  40. 
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labour,  and  very  prejudicial  to  my  health. 
Most  men's  minds  require  foreign  matter  to 
exercise  and  enliven  them  ;  mint!  rather  needs  it 
to  quiet  and  repose  itself:  ri/ia,  at  it  in'i/otia 
discutienda  sinit ,-'  "  the  vices  of  sloth  are  to 
be  shaken  oft' by  business  ;"  for  its  ehiefest  and 
most  painful  study  is  to  study  itself.  Books 
are  to  it  a  sort  of  em  ploy  men  t  that  debauches 
it  from  its  study  ;  upon  the  first  thoughts  that 
possess  it,  it  begins  to  bustle  and  make  trial  of 
its  vigour  in  every  way  ;  exercises  its  power  of 
handling,  sometimes  making  trial  of  its  force, 
and  then  fortifying,  moderating,  and  ranging 
itself  in  the  \vay  of  grace  and  order.  It  lias 
of  its  own  wherewith  to  rouse  its  faculties  : 
nature  has  given  to  it,  as  to  all  others,  matter 
enough  of  its  own  to  make  advantage  of,  and 
subjects  proper  enough,  where  it  may  either 
invent  or  judue. 

Meditation  is  a  powerful  and  full  study  to 
Mich  as  can  effectually  employ 
Jn^mjSant  themselves  ;  1  had  rather  fashion 
employment.  my  soul  than  furnish  it.  There 
is  no  weaker  or  stronger  occupa 
tion  than  that,  of  entertaining  a  man's  own 
thoughts  according  as  the  soul  is  ;  the  great 
est  men  make'  it  their  whole  business,  ijiii/ius 
rircrc  cst  ('(Hjitare :~  "  to  whom  to  li\e  is  to 
think  :''  nature  has  also  favoured  it  with  this 
privilege,  that  there  is  nothing  \\e  can  do  so 
long,  nor  anv  action  to  which  we  more  fre 
quently,  and  with  greater  facility,  addict  our 
selves.  'Tis  tht;  business  of  the  ii'ods,  says 
Aristotle,'5  whence  both  their  beatitude  and 
ours  proceed. 

The  principal  use  of  reading  to  me  is  that, 
by  various  objects,  it  rouses  my  reason  ;  it 
employs  my  judgment,  not  my  memory.  Few 
entertainments  then  detain  me  without  force  or 
violence  ;  it  is  true  that  the  beauty  and  neat 
ness  of  a  work  takes  as  much,  or  more,  with 
me  than  the  weight  and  depth  of  the  subject  ; 
and  forasmuch  as  I  slumber  in  all  other  com 
munication,  and  ii'ive  but  a  negligent  attention, 
it  often  falls  out  that  in  such  mean  and  pitiful 
discourses  I  either  make  strange  and  ridiculous 
answers,  unbecoming  a  child,  or,  more  indis 
creetly  and  rudely,  maintain  an  obstinate 
silence.  1  have  a  pensive  uay,  that  withdraws 
me  into  myself,  and  added  to  that  a  stupid  and 
childish  ignorance  of  many  very  ordinary  things; 
by  which  two  qualities  it  is  come  to  pass  that 
men  may  truly  report  rive  or  six  as  ridiculous 
tales  of  me  as  of  any  cither  whatever. 

But  to  proceed  in   my  subject:   this  difficult 

complexion   of  mine   renders   me 

Montaigne  was     unfit    tor    common    matters,   and 

hnu"ruusVceun°-        VCIT  llice  iu  In>'  ^"'versation  with 

versatiou.  men,  who  in  I  mast  cull  and  pick 

out  for  my  purpose.      \Ve  live  and 

negociate  with  the  people  :   if  their  conversation 


Sencc.  E/>.  56. 

Cicero,  Tune.  Quas.  v.  38. 

Etliics,  x.  8. 


be  troublesome  to  us,  if  we  disdain  to  apply 
ourselves  to  mean  and  vulgar  understandings 
(and  the  mean  and  vulgar  are  often  as  regular 
;  as  those  of  the  finest  thread  ;  and  all  wisdom  is 
I  folly,  that  does  not  accommodate  itself  to  the 
common  ignorance),  we  must  no  more  inter 
meddle  either  with  other  men's  affairs  or  our 
own  ;  and  all  business,  both  public  and  private, 
must  be  managed  apart  from  such  people.  The 
least  forced  and  most  natural  motions  of  the 
soul  are  the  most  beautiful  ;  the  best  employ 
ments,  those  that  are  least  constrained.  Great 
(iod  !  how  good  an  oHiee  does  wisdom  perform 
to  those-  whose  desires  it  limits  to  their  power! 
That  is  the  most  useful  knowledge.  "  Accord 
ing  to  what  a  man  can,"  was  the  sentence 
which  Socrates  was  so  much  in  love  withal,4 
a  motto  of  great  substance.  We  should  mode 
rate  and  adapt  our  de-ires  to  the  nearest  and 
easiest  to  be  acquired  things.  Is  it  not  a  foolish 
humour  of  mine  to  separate  myself  from  a 
thousand  to  whom  my  fortune  has  attached  me, 
and  without  v,  horn  1  cannot  live,  to  cleave  to 
OIK;  or  two  that  are  out  of  mv  commerce,  or 
rather  to  a  fantastic  desire  of  a  thing  I  cannot 
obtain?  My  soft,  indolent  manners,  enemies 
of  all  sourness  in  conversation,  may  easily 
enough  have  secured  me  from  the  envy  and 
animosities  of'  men  ;  I  do  not  say  to  be  beloved, 
but  never  any  man  gave  less  occasion  to  be 
hated  ;  but  the  coldness  of  my  conversation 
has  reasonably  enough  deprived  me  of  the  irood- 
\\ill  of  many,  who  are  to  be  excused  if  they 
interpret  it  in  another  and  worse  sense. 

1  am  very  capable  of  contracting  and  pre 
serving  uncommon  and  exquisite 
friendships ;  and  the  more  so, 
because  I  ureedilv  sei/e  upon  such 
acquaintance  as  fit  my  liking  : 
I  throw  myself  with  such  violence 
upon  them  that  1  hardly  fail  to 
stick,  and  generally  make  an  iricadships. 
impression  where  I  aim,  of  which 
1  have  made  often  happy  proof.  In  common 
friendships  I  am  cold  and  shy  ;  for  my  motion 
is  not  natural  if  not  with  full  sail  :  besides,  my 
fortune  having  trained  me  up  from  my  youth 
in,  and  n'iven  me  a  relish  of,  one  sole  and  per 
fect  friendship,  it  has  in  truth  given  me  a  kind 
of  disgust  to  others,  and  too  much  imprinted 
in  my  mind  that  it  is  a  beast  of  company,  as 
the  ancient1'  said,  but  not  of  the  herd.  Besides 
that,  I  have  a  natural  difficulty  in  communi 
cating  myself  by  halves,  and  with  that  reserved, 
and  servile,  and  jealous  prudence  dictated  to 
us  in  the  conversation  of  numerous  and  imper 
fect  friendships:  and  we  are  principally  en 
joined  to  these  in  this  age  of  ours,  when  we 
cannot  talk  of  the  world  but  either  with  danger 
or  falsehood. 

Vet  do  I  very  well  discern  that  he  who  has 


Montaipne 
passionately 


ud- 

ut  not 
1  torul- 


4  Xenophon,  Mem.  of  Socrates,  i.  3.  3. 
''   Plutarch,  on  the  Plurality  of  Friends. 
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servant 


the  conveniences  (I  mean  the  es- 
HOW  useful  it  sential  conveniences)  of  life  for 
;8ot°rearJlhOW  his  end,  as  I  have,  ought  to  fly 
manner  of  per-  this  difficulty  and  refinement  of 
famliiarit  humour,  as  much  as  the  plague. 

I  should  commend  a  mind  of 
various  stages,  that  knows  both  how  to  extend 
arid  to  slacken  itself;  that  finds  itself  at  ease 
in  all  conditions  of  fortune  ;  tliat  can  discourse 
with  a  neighbour  about  building,  hunting,  or 
any  little  contest  betwixt  him  and  another  ; 
and  that  can  chat  with  a  carpenter  or  a  gar 
dener  with  pleasure.  I  envy  those  who  can 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  meanest  of 
their  followers,  and  converse  among  their  own 
attendants  ;  and  I  dislike  the  advice  of  Plato,1 
that  men  should  always  speak  in  a  magisterial 
tone  to  their  domestics,  whether  men  or  women, 
without  ever  being  facetious  and  familiar.  For 
besides  my  former  reason,  it  is  inhuman  and 
Material  unjust,  to  set  so  great  a  value 
language  to  upon  this  pitiful  prerogative  of 

fortune  ;    and    the   governments, 

wherein  less  disparity  is  permitted 
betwixt  masters  and  servants,  seem  to  me  the 
most  equitable.  Others  study  how  to  raise  and 
."levate  their  minds  ;  I,  how  to  humble  mine  and 
to  bring  it  low  ;  'tis  only  vicious  in  extension  : 

Narras  et  genus  TEaci, 
Et  pugnata  sacro  bella  sub  Ilio  : 

Quo  ('hium  pretio  cadum 
Mercemur,  quis  aquam  temperet  ignibus, 

Quo  prsebente  domum,  et  quota, 
Pelignis  caream  frigoribus,  taces.2 

"  And  TEacus's  glorious  race, 
And  the  fain'd  siege  of  sacred  Troy  relate. 

But  when  a  cheerful  fire  shall  blaze, 

Or  how  a  Chian  cask  will  sell, 
Who  treats  to-night,  or  merits  praise, 

For  tempering  th'  bath,  you  spare  to  tell." 

Thus,  as  the  Lacedaemonians'  valour  stood  in 
need  of  moderation,  and  of  the  sweet  and  har 
monious  sound  of  flutes  to  soften  it  in  battle,  lest 
it  should  precipitate  itself  into  temerity  and  fury, 
whereas  all  other  nations  commonly  make  use 
of  harsh  and  shrill  sounds,  and  of  loud  and  im 
petuous  voices,  to  incite  and  heat  the  soldiers' 
courage  to  the  last  degree  :  so,  methinks,  that 
contrary  to  the  usual  method,  in  the  practice  of 
our  minds,  we  have  for  the  most  part  more  need 
of  lead  than  wings  ;  of  temperance  and  com- 
posedness  than  ardour  and  agitation.  But  above 
all  things,  'tis,  in  iny  opinion,  egregiously  to 
play  the  fool,  to  put  on  the  gravity  of  a  man  of 
understanding  amongst  those  that  know  no 
thing  :  to  speak  in  print,  favellar  in  punta  di 
forchetta.  You  must  descend  to  those  with 
whom  you  converse,  and  sometimes  affect 
ignorance  :  lay  aside  strength  and  subtlety  in 
common  conversation  ;  'tis  enough  there  to  pre- 


1  On  Laws,  vi. 

2  Horace,  Od.  Hi.  1Q.  3. 

3  Juvenal,  vi.  18Q. 

4  This  is  an  expression  of  Seneca,  which  he  applies  to  the 
petits  maitres  of  his  time :  "  Nosti  complures  juvenes  barba 
et  coma  nitidos  de  capsula.  tutus."— K/iist.  95.     He  tells  us 


serve  order ;  as  to  the  rest,  flag  as  low  as  the 
earth,  if  they  tijsire  it. 

The  learned  often  stumble  at  this  stone ;  they 
will  be  always  showing  off  and  parading  their 
books.     They  have  in  these  days  so  filled  the 
cabinets  and  the  ears  of  the  ladies 
with  them,  that  if  they  have  lost     S^hTto 
the  substance,  they  at  least  retain     be  learned, 
the  words :   so  that  in  discourse 
upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  how  mean  and  com 
mon  soever  they  speak  and  write  after  a  new 
and  learned  way, 

Hoc  sermone  pavent,  hoc  iram,  gaudia,  curas, 
Hoc  cuncta  eft'undant  animi  secreta;  quid  ultra  ? 
Concumbunt  docte  ;3 

"  All  now  is  Greek  :  in  Greek  their  souls  they  pour, 

In  Greek  their  fears,  hopes,  joys  ;  what  would  you  more  ? 
In  Greek  they  clasp  their  lovers  ;" 

and  quote  Plato  and  Aquinas  in  things  which 
the  first  they  meet  could  determine  as  well.  The 
learning  that  cannot  penetrate  their  souls,  hangs 
still  upon  the  tongue.  If  the  ladies  will  be  per 
suaded  by  me,  they  will  content  themselves  with 
setting  out  their  proper  and  natural  wealth  ; 
they  conceal  and  cover  their  beauties  under 
others  that  are  none  of  theirs  :  'tis  a  great  folly 
to  put  out  their  own  light,  to  shine  by  a  bor 
rowed  one :  they  are  interred  and  buried  under 
art,  de  capsula  totce.4  It  is  because  they  do  not 
sufficiently  know  themselves ;  the  world  has 
nothing  fairer  ;  'tis  for  them  to  honour  the  arts, 
and  to  paint  painting.  What  need  they  but  to 
live  beloved  and  honoured  ?  They  have  and 
know  but  too  much  for  that ;  they  need  do  no 
more,  but  rouse  and  heat  a  little  the  faculties 
they  have  of  their  own.  When  I  see  them 
tampering  with  rhetoric,  law,  logic,  and  the 
like  drugs,  so  improper  and  unnecessary  for 
their  business,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  the  men 
who  advise  them  to  such  things,  do  it  that  they 
may  govern  them  upon  that  account :  for  what 
other  excuse  can  I  contrive  ?  It  is  enough  that 
they  can,  without  our  instruction,  govern  the 
graces  of  their  eyes  to  gaiety,  severity,  and 
sweetness,  and  season  a  denial  either  with 
anger,  suspense,  or  favour,  and  that  they  need 
not  another  to  interpret  what  we  speak  for  their 
service  :  with  this  knowledge  they  command 
the  switch,  and  rule  both  the  teachers  and  the 
schools.  But  if,  nevertheless,  they  think  it  too 
much  to  give  place  to  us  in  any  thing  what 
ever,  and  will  out  of  curiosity  have  their  share 
in  books,  poetry  is  a  diversion 
proper  for  them  ;  'tis  a  wanton  to°women?We< 
and  subtle,  a  dissembling  and 
prating  art,  all  pleasure  and  all  show,  like 
themselves.  They  may  also  extract  several 
advantages  from  history.  In  philosophy,  out 
of  the  moral  part  of  it,  they  may  select  such 


elsewhere  of  one  of  these  fops  who,  being  carried  by  his 
slaves  from  the  bath  in  a  chair,  thought  fit  to  ask  them  whe 
ther  or  no  he  was  seated  ?  as  if  it  was  a  thing  beneath  his 
honour  to  know  what  he  did  himself  without  asking.— Seneca, 
de  Brevit.  Vita;,  cap.  12.  I  have  not  yet  heard  that  any  of 
our  petits  maitres  have  come  up  to  this  Roman  fop. 
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What  kind  of  instructions  as  will  teach  them 
philosophy  is  to  judge  of  our  humours  and  con- 
proper  for  ditions,  to  defend  them-elves  from 
our  treacheries,  to  regulate  the 
ardour  of  their  own  desires,  to  manage  their 
liberty,  lengthen  the  pleasures  of  life,  and 
mildly  to  bear  the  inconstancy  of  a  servant, 
the  rudeness  of  a  husband,  and  the  assaults  of 
years,  wrinkles,  and  the  like.  This  is  the 
utmost  of  what  I  would  allow  them  in  the 
sciences. 

There   are  some   particular    natures  that  are 

private  and  retired:  my  natural 
The  trood  use  !•  •  ,• 

,,t   retirement.         lorl"   ^  F"]"'r  tor  communication. 

and  apt  to  lav  me  open  ;  I  am 
ail  without  and  in  siu'hf.  born  for  society  and 
friend>hip.  The  solitude  that  1  love  my-elf,  and 
recommend  to  others,  is  chiefly  no  other  than 
to  withdraw  my  thoughts  and  affections  into 
myself;  to  restrain  and  check,  not  my  -tep-, 
but  my  own  care-  and  desires  ;  resi^ninir  all 
extiinsic  solicitude,  and  mortally  avoiding  servi 
tude  and  obligations  ;  and  not  so  much  the 
•  •rowd  of  men  as  the  crowd  of  bu-inc-s.  Local 
-olitude,  to  say  the  truth,  rather  skives  me  inure 
-oorii,  and  sets  me  more  at  large:  I  more  \\il- 
iiiiLi'ly  throw  myself  upon  affair-  of  slate  and 
ihe  world  when  I  am  alone:  at  the  Louvre, 
and  in  the  bn-tle  of  the  court,  I  fold  my-elf 
within  my  own  skin  ;  the  croud  thru-t-  me 
1 1 poii  myself,  and  I  never  entertain  my.-elf  so 
wantonly,  so  unrestrainedly,  or  so  particu 
larly,  as  in  places  of  respect  and  ceremonious 
prudence  ;  our  follies  do  not  make  me  lauirh, 
but  our  wisdom.  I  am  naturally  no  enemy  to 
a  court-lite,  I  have  therein  pa--ed  a  u'ood  part 
of  my  own,  and  am  of  a  humour  to  It"  cheerful 
in  LM'eat  companies,  provided  it  be  by  inters  als, 
and  at  my  o\\  n  time;  but  this  softness  of  judg 
ment  whereof  I  speak  ties  me  by  force  to  soli 
tude.  Even  in  my  own  house-,  in  the  middle  of 
a  numerous  family,  and  a  hou.-e  sufficiently 
frequented,  I  see  people  enough,  but  rarely  such 
with  whom  I  delight  to  converse;  and  I  there 
reserve,  both  for  myself  and  others,  an  nnu-ual 
liberty;  there  is  then;  no  ceremony,  no  ushering 
or  waiting  upon  people  to  their  coach,  and  -nch 
other  troublesome  forms  a- our  courtesy  enjoins: 
(.)  servile  and  tiresome  custom  !  Every  one  there 
governs  himself  according  to  his  os\  n  method  ; 
let  who  will  speak  his  thoughts,  I  sit  mute, 
meditating  and  shut  up  in  my  self,  without  any 
offence  to  my  guests. 

The  men  whose  society  and  familiarity  I  covet, 
are  those  they  call  honest,  sensible 
Character  of        men,  and  the  inia<>-e  of  these  makes 
fal=vtSG     me  disrelish   the   rest.      It   is,    if 
worth  seeking.      rightly   taken,   the  most  uncom 
mon    of  our    forms,    yet   a   form 
chiefly  owing  to  nature.     The  end  of  this  com 
merce    is    simply    privacy,    frequentation,    and 
conference,  the  exercise  of  souls,  without  other 


fruit.  In  our  discourse,  all  subjects  are  alike  to 
me  ;  let  there  be  neither  weight  nor  depth,  'tis 
all  one,  there  is  yet  grace  and  pertinency  ;  all 
there  is  tinctured  with  a  mature  and  constant 
judgment,  and  mixed  with  freedom,  gaiety, 
goodness,  and  friendship.  'Tis  not  only  in  talk-  : 
in<_r  of  the  affairs  of  kings  and  states,  that  our 
minds  discover  their  force  and  beauty,  but  every 
jot  as  much  in  private  affairs:  I  understand  my 
men  even  by  their  -ilence  and  smiles;  and  better 
di-cover  them  perhaps  at  table  than  in  the 
council  :  Hippomachus1  said,  very  well,  that  he 
could  knosv  the  good  wrestlers  by  only  seeing 
them  walk  in  tin;  street.  If  learning  will  please 
•to  take  a  ?hare  in  our  talk,  it  shall  not  be  re 
jected,  not  maui.-terial,  imperious,  and  importu 
nate,  as  it  commonly  is,  but  suffragan  and  docile 
itself  ;  we  there  only  seek  to  amu-e  ourselves, 
and  to  pa-s  away  our  time  agreeably  ;  when  we 
have  a  mind  to  be  instructed  and  preached  to, 
we  will  Lr<>  seek  it  in  its  throne  ;  let  it  abase 
itself  to  us  for  once,  if  it  so  ph'a-e  ;  for,  useful 
and  profitable  MS  it  i<,  I  take  it  that,  even  in  the 
LTeatest  need,  we  may  do  well  enough  without 
it,  and  perform  our  bu-iness  though  \\  e  have  not. 
it-  a-.-i-tance.  A  man  well  'horn  and  practised 
in  the  conversation  of  men  will,  by  the  strength 
of  his  ossn  LTcniiis,  render  himself  agreeable  to 
all.  Art  is  nothing  but  the  observation  and 
regi-ter  of  what  Mich  noble  minds  produce. 

The  conversation  also  of  beautiful  and 
well-bred  women  i-  al-o  for  me  an  agreeable 
commerce  :  \dt/i  nos  t/iuxpir  ocuhm  cruditos 
h(tbe>mis.~  "  For  we  too  have  eyes  that  can 
see."  It  the  soul  has  not  therein  so  much  to 
enjoy  as  in  the  first,  the  bodily  seii-es,  which 
participate  so  much  the  more  of  this,  brinir  it  \ 
to  a  proportion  near  to,  though,  in  my  opinion, 
not  equal  to  the  other.  But  'tis  a  commerce 
wherein  a  man  must  stand  a  little  upon  his 
guard,  especially  those  of  an  excitable  con.-ti- 
tution,  as  I  am.  I  burned  myself  that  way  in 
my  youth,  and  suffered  all  the  torments  that 
poets  say  are  inflicted  on  those  who  precipitate 
themselves  into  love  without  order  or  judgment  : 
it  is  true  that  this  lash  of  the  whip  has  since 
been  a  good  monitor  to  me  ; 

Quicumque  Arsrolica  de  classe  Capharea  fueit, 
Semper  ab  Euboicis  vela  retorquet  aquis.3 

"  The  Grecian  ship  that  could  Caphareus  flee 
\Vill  always  steer  from  the  Euboic  sea." 

'Tis  folly  to  fix  all  a  man's  thoughts  upon  it, 
and  madnes-  to  engage  in  it  with  a  furious  and 
indiscreet  affection.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  engage  in  it  without  love  and  without  in 
clination,  like  comedians,  to  play  a  common 
part,  without  putting  anything  to  it  of  his  own 

'.  but  words,  is  indeed  to  provide  for  his  safety, 
but  withal  after  as  base  and  cowardly  a  manner 
as  he  who  should  abandon  his  honour,  profit, 

,  or  pleasure,  for  fear  of  danger  ;  for  it  is  most 


Plutarch.  Life  of  Dion. 
Cicero,  1'uradux.  v.  '2. 


3   Ovid,  Tri 
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certain  that  from  sucli  a  practice  they  who  set 
it  on  foot  can  expect  no  fruit  that  can  please 
and  satisfy  a  noble  soul.  A  man  must  have 
in  good  earnest  desired  that  which  he,  in  good 
earnest,  expects  to  have  a  pleasure  in  enjoying  ; 
I  say,  though  fortune  should  unjustly  favour 
their  dissimulation,  which  often  happens,  be 
cause  there  is  none  of  the  sex,  let  her  be  as 
ugly  as  the  devil,  who  does  not  think  herself 
well  worthy  to  be  beloved,  and  that  does  not 
recommend  herself  either  by  her  youth,  her  fine 
hair,  or  her  graceful  motion  (for  women  totally 
ugly  there  are  none,  any  more  than  women 
perfectly  beautiful) ;  and  the  Brachman  virgins, 
who  have  no  other  recommendation,  the  people 
being  assembled  by  the  common  crier  to  that 
effect,  come  out  into  the  market-place  to  expose 
their  matrimonial  parts  to  public  view,  to  try 
if  these  at  least  will  not  suffice  to  get  them  hus 
bands  ;  consequently  there  is  not  one  who  does 
not  easily  suffer  herself  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
first  vow  that  is  made  to  serve  her.  Now  from 
this  common  treachery  of  men,  that  must  fall 
out,  which  we  already  experimentally  see,  either 
that  women  rally  together  and  separate  them 
selves  by  themselves  to  avoid  us  ;  or  else  form 
their  discipline  by  the  example  we  give  them, 
play  their  part  in  the  farce  as  we  do  ours,  and 
give  themselves  up  to  the  sport,  without  pas 
sion,  care,  or  love  :  Ncque  affcctid  suo.  aut 
alieno,  obnoxice  ;l  "  Unswayed  by  passion, 
whether  their  own  or  another's  ;"  believing, 
according  to  the  persuasion  of  Lysias  in  Plato,'2 
that  they  may  with  more  utility  and  conve 
nience  surrender  themselves  up  to  us  the  less 
we  love  them :  where  it  will  fall  out,  as  in 
comedies,  that  the  people  will  have  as  much 
pleasure,  or  more,  than  the  comedians.  For 
my  part,  I  no  more  acknowledge  Venus  without 
Cupid  than  a  mother  without  issue:  they  are 
things  that  mutually  lend  and  owe  their  essence 
to  one  another.  This  cheat  rebounds  back 
upon  him  who  is  guilty  of  it ;  it  does  not  cost 
him  much,  indeed,  but  he  also  gets  little  or 
nothing  by  it.  They  who  have  made  Venus  a 
goddess  have  taken  notice  that  her  principal 
beauty  was  incorporeal  and  spiritual ;  but  the 
Venus  which  these  people  hunt  after  is  not  so 
much  as  human,  nor  indeed  brutal.  The  very 
beasts  will  not  accept  one  so  gross  and  so 
earthly  ;  we  see  that  imagination  and  desire 
often  heat  and  incite  them  before  the  body  does  ; 
we  see,  in  both  the  one  sex  and  the  other, 
that  they  have  in  the  herd  a  choice  and  par 
ticular  election  in  their  affections,  and  that  they 
have  amongst  themselves  a  long  commerce  of 
good  will  ;  even  those  to  whom  old  age  denies 
the  practice  of  their  desire,  do  yet  tremble, 
neigh,  and  show  ecstasies  of  love ;  we  see 
them  before  the  act  full  of  hope  and  ardour ; 

1  Tacitus,  Anna.l.  xii.  45. 

2  In  the  Phcedra. 

3  Tacitus,  Annul,  vi.  1. 

4  Montaigne  got  this  from  Anton,  de  Guevara.     It  is  also 
borrowed  by  lirantome,   who   in  his  Vies  dcs  Femmes  Ga- 


and  when  the  body  has  played  its  part,  yet 
please  themselves  with  the  sweet  remembrance 
of  the  pleasure  past ;  some  that  swell  with 
pride  after  they  have  performed,  and  others 
who,  tired  and  sated,  do  yet  by  various  joyous 
sounds  express  a  triumphing  joy.  The  man 
that  has  nothing  to  do,  but  only  to  discharge 
his  body  of  a  natural  necessity,  need  not  trouble 
others  with  such  curious  preparations  j  it  is  not 
meat  for  a  gross  and  coarse  appetite. 

As  one  who  does  not  desire  that  men  should 
think   me  better  than  I  am,  I  will  here  freely 
discover  the  errors  of  my  youth. 
Not  only  for  the  danger  of  im-        Montaigne's 

.   .          J  ,        ,   ,  T  taste  in  his 

pairing  my  health  (and  yet  I  amours, 
could  not  be  so  careful  but  that 
I  had  two  light  mischances),  but  moreover, 
upon  the  account  of  contempt,  I  have  seldom 
given  myself  up  to  common  and  mercenary 
embraces  :  I  having  tried  to  heighten  the  plea 
sure  by  the  difficulty,  by  desire,  and  a  certain 
kind  of  glory  ;  and  was  of  Tiberius's  mind, 
who  in  his  amours  was  as  much  taken  with 
modesty  and  birth  as  any  other  quality  ;3  and 
of  the  courtesan  Flora's  humour,  who  never 
prostituted  herself  to  less  than  a  dictator,  a 
consul,  or  a  censor,  and  solaced  herself  in  the 
dignity  of  her  lovers  4  Doubtless  pearls  and 
brocade,  titles  and  attendants,  add  something 
to  it. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  had  a  great  esteem  for  wit, 
provided  the  person  was  without 
bodily  exception  ;  for,  to  confess     beSSSfprefer- 
the  truth,  if  the  one  or  the  other     able  in  amours 

of  these  two  perfections  must  of    totn°se  °f  the 

,  .  TIII      mind. 

necessity    be   wanting,   I  should 

rather  have  quitted  that  of  the  understanding, 
that  has  its  use  in  better  things  ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  love,  a  matter  principally  relating  to 
the  senses  of  seeing  and  touching,  something 
may  be  done  without  the  graces  of  the  mind, 
without  the  graces  of  the  body,  nothing.  Beauty 
is  the  true  prerogative  of  women  ;  and  so  pe 
culiarly  their  own,  that  ours,  though  naturally 
requiring  another  sort  of  feature,  is  never  in  its 
lustre  but  when  puerile  and  beardless,  confused 
and  mixed  with  theirs.  'Tis  said  that  such 
youths  as  are  preferred  by  the  grand  signior 
upon  the  account  of  beauty,  which  are  an  in 
finite  number,  are  at  the  farthest  dismissed  at 
two  and  twenty  years  of  age.  fteason,  pru 
dence,  and  offices  of  friendship,  are  better  found 
amongst  men,  and  therefore  it  is  that  they 
govern  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

These   two    commerces   are   fortuitous,    and 
depending  upon  others ;  the  one 
is  troublesome  by  its  rarity,  the     °f/te£1f;r0tr 
other   withers   by   age;    so  that     ofconversation. 
they  could  never  have  been  suf 
ficient  for  the   business   of  my  life.     That  of 


lantcts,  torn,  i.,  says  that  the  courtesan  Flora  was  of  a  good 
family  and  lineage  ;  and  that  whereas  Lai's  was  a  common 
prostitute  to  all  mankind.  Flora  only  obliged  the  great,  inso 
much  that  she  had  this  inscription  over  her  door  :  "  Ye  kings, 
princes,  dictators,  consuls,  pontiffs,  (jiicstors,  ;>mbassadois, 
and  other  great  men,  enter,  and  welcome  ;  b  it  no  others." 
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I  books,  which  is  the  third,  is  much  more  cer- 
|!  tain,  and  much  more  our  own  ;  it  yields  all 
[|  other  ad\antages  to  the  other  two;  but  has 
the  constancy  and  facility  of  its  service  for  its 
own  share.  It  goes  side  by  '  de  with  me  in 
my  whole  course,  and  everywhere  is  assisting 
to  me  ;  it  comforts  me  in  my  age  and  solitude; 
it  eases  me  of  a  troublesome  weight  of  idleness, 
and  delivers  me  at  all  hours  from  company  that 
I  dislike;  and  it,  blunts  the  point  of  griefs  if 
they  are  not  extreme,  and  have  not  got  an 
entire  possession  of  my  soul.  To  divert  myself 
from  a  troublesome  fancy  'tis  but  to  run  to  my 
books  ;  they  presently  fix  me  to  them,  and 
drive  the  other  out  of  my  thoughts  ;  and  do 
not  mutiny,  at  seeing  I  have  only  recourse  to 
them  for  want  of  other  more  real,  natural,  and 
lively  conveniences  ;  they  always  receive  me 
with  the  same  kindness.  "  He  may  well  go 
a-foot, "'  say  they,  "  who  leads  his  horse  in 
his  hand  ;"  and  our. lames,  Kini;  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  who,  handsome,  young,  and  healthy, 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  up  and  down  on  a 
hand-barrow,  reclining  on  a  pitiful  feather  pil 
low,  and  clad  in  a  robe  of  coarse  u'rey  cloth. 
with  a  cap  of  the  same,  but,  attended  never 
theless  by  a  royal  train  of  litters,  led  horses  of 
all  sorts,  gentlemen  and  officers,  therein  showed 
but  a  weak  and  unsteady  austerity  ;  the  sick 
man  is  not  to  be  pitied  who  has  his  cure  in  his 
sleeve.  In  the  experience  and  practice  of  this 
sentence,  which  is  a  very  true  one,  all  the 
benefit  I  reap  from  books  consists;  and  yet  I 
make  as  little  use  of  it  almost  as  those  who 
know  it  7iot  ;  I  enjoy  it  as  a  miser  does  his 
money,  in  knowing  that  I  may  enjoy  it  when 
I  please  ;  my  mind  is  satisfied  with  this  ri^ht 
of  possession.  I  never  travel  without  books, 
either  in  peace  or  war;  and  yet  sometimes  I 
pass  over  several  days,  and  sometimes  months, 
without  looking  at  them  ;  1  will  read  by  and 
by,  say  I  to  myself,  or  to-morrow,  or  when  I 
please,  and  time  meanwhile  steals  away  without 
any  inconvenience  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
to  what  degree  I  please  myself,  and  rest  con 
tent  in  this  consideration,  that  I  have  them  by 
me,  to  divert  myself  with  them  when  I  am  so 
disposed,  and  call  to  mind  what  an  ease  and 
assistance  they  are  to  my  life.  'Tis  the  best 
viaticum  I  have  yet  found  out  for  this  human 
journey,  and  I  very  much  pity  those  men  of 
understanding  who  are  unprovided  with  it.  I 
rather  accept  of  any  sort  of  diversion,  how 
light  soever,  in  the  feeling  that  this  can  never 
fail  me. 

When  at  home,  I  a  little  more  frequent  my 
library,  from   whence  I  at  once  survey  all  the 
whole  concerns  of  my  family.  As 


} 
library.  my  garden,  court,  and  base-court, 

and  into  all  the  parts  of  the  build 
ing.  There  I  turn  over  now  one  book,  and 
then  another,  of  various  subjects,  without  me 
thod  or  design.  One  while  I  meditate  ;  another 
I  record,  and  dictate  as  I  walk  to  and  fro,  such 


whimsies  as  these  with  which  I  here  present 
you.  'Tis  in  the  third  story  of  a  tower,  of 
which  the  ground-room  is  my  chapel,  the  second 
story  an  apartment  with  a  withdrawing-room 
and  closet,  where  I  often  lie  to  be  more  retired  ; 
above  it  is  this  great  wardrobe,  which  formerly 
was  the  most  useless  part  of  the  house.  In  that 
room  I  pass  away  most  of  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  most  of  the  hours  of  the  day  ;  in  the  night 
I  am  never  there.  Then;  is  within  it  a  cabinet 
handsome  and  neat  enough,  with  a  very  conve 
nient  fire-place  for  the  winter,  and  windows 
that  afford  a  gnat  deal  of  light,  and  very 
pleasant  prospects;  and  were  I  not  afraid,  less 
of  the  expense  than  of  the  trouble,  that  frights 
me  from  all  business,  I  could  very  easily  adjoin 
on  either  side,  and  on  the  same  floor,  a  gallerv 
of  an  hundred  paces  long,  and  twelve  broad, 
having  sound  walls  already  raised  for  some 
other  design,  to  the  requisite  height.  Every 
plan-  of  retirement  requires  a  walk  ;  my 
thoughts  sleep  if  I  sit  still;  my  fancy  does  not 
iro  by  itself,  my  legs  must  move  it;  and  all 
those  who  study  \\ithout  a  book  are  in  the 
same  condition.  The  figure  of  my  study  is 
round,  and  has  no  more  bare  wall  than  what  is 
taken  up  by  my  table  and  chair  ;  so  that  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  circle  present  me  a  view 
of  all  my  books  at  once,  set  upon  five  rows  of 
-helves  round  about  me.  It  has  three;  noble 
and  wide  prospects,  and  is  sixteen  paces  in 
diameter.  I  am  not  so  continually  there  in 
winter  ;  for  my  house  is  built  upon  an  eminence, 
as  it-  name  imports,  and  no  part  of  it  is  so  much 
exposed  to  the  wind  and  weather  as  that,  which 
pleases  me  the  better  for  beinir  of  troublesome 
access  and  a  little  remote,  as  well  upon  the 
account  of  exercise,  as  beiiiLT  also  there  more 
retired  from  the  crowd.  ''Tis  there  that  I  am 
in  my  kingdom,  and  there  I  endeavour  to  make 
myself  an  absolute  monarch,  and  to  sequester 
this  one  corner  from  all  society,  whether  conju 
gal,  filial,  or  social  ;  elsewhere  I  have  but  verbal 
authority  only,  and  of  a  confused  essence.  That 
man.  in  mv  opinion,  is  very  miserable,  who  has 
not  at  home  where  to  be  by  himself,  where  to 
entertain  himself  alone,  or  to  conceal  himself 
from  others.  Ambition  sufficiently  plagues  her 
votaries  by  keeping  them  always  in  shew,  like 
the  statue  in  a  market-place  :  ^IiicjiKi  wruitus 
cst  magna fortuna :*  "A  great  fortune  is  a 
great  slavery  :"  they  have  not  so  much  as  a 
retreat  for  the  necessities  of  nature.  I  have 
thought  nothing  so  severe  in  the  austerity  of 
lite  that  our  religions  affect,  as  what  I  have 
observed  in  some  of  their  orders  ;  namely,  to 
have  a  perpetual  society  of  place  by  rule,  and 
numerous  assistants  among  them,  in  every 
action  whatever;  and  think  it  much  more 
supportable  to  be  always  alone,  than  never  to 
be  so. 

If  any  one  shall  tell  me  that  it  is  to  degrade 
the  muses  to  make  use  of  them  only  for  sport, 
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and  to  pass  away  the  time,  I  shall  tell  him  that 
he  does  not  know  the  value  of  that  sport  and 
pastime  so  well  as  I  do :  I  can  hardly  forbear 
to  add  further,  that  all  other  end  is  ridiculous. 
I  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and,  with  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  only  live  for  myself;  to  that  all 
my  designs  tend,  and  in  that  terminate.  I 
studied  when  young  for  ostentation  ;  since,  to 
make  myself  wise  ;  and  now  for  my  diversion  ; 
never  for  gain.  A  vain  and  prodigal  humour 
that  I  had  after  this  sort  of  furniture,  not  only 
for  supplying  my  own  need,  but  moreover  for 
ornament  and  outward  show,  I  have  long  ago 
quite  abandoned.1 

Books  have  many  charming  qualities  to  such 
as  know  how  to  choose  them; 
encesinaualned  but  every  good  has  its  ill  ;  'tis  a 
to  the  pleasure  pleasure  that  is  not  pure  and  un 
mixed  any  more  than  others  ;  it 
has  its  inconveniences,  and  great 
ones  too  ;  the  mind,  indeed,  is  exercised  by  it, 
but  the  body,  the  care  of  which  I  have  not 
forgotten,  remains  in  the  mean  time  without 
action,  grows  heavy  and  melancholy.  I  know 
no  excess  more  prejudicial  to  me,  nor  more  to 
be  avoided  in  this  my  declining  age. 

These  are  my  three  favourite  and  particular 
occupations  ;  I  speak  not  of  those  which  I  owe 
to  the  world  by  civil  obligation. 


which  books 
give 


CHAPTER   IV. 


OF    DIVERSION." 

I  WAS   formerly  employed    to   console   a  lady 
under  a  real  affliction  ;  for  most 
mournin01?en>8     °^  ^c'ir   mournings   are    merely 
cornnioni^8  are.     artificial  and   a  matter  of  cere 
mony. 

Uberibus  semper  lacrymis,  semperque  paratis 
In  stutione  sua,  atque  expectantibus  illam, 
Quo  jubeat  manare  modo.3 

"  And  bids 

Th'  impassioned  showers  fall  copious  from  her  lids, 
For  at  their  posts  like  marshall'd  troops  they  stand, 
Prepar'd  to  flow,  to  pour,  at  her  command." 

A  man  goes  the  wrong  way  to  work  when 
he  opposes  this  passion  ;  for  opposition  does  but 
irritate  and  make  them  more  obstinate  in  sor 
row  ;  the  evil  is  exasperated  by  being  contended 
with.  We  see,  in  common  discourse,  that  the 
same  thing  that  I  have  let  fall  from  me  with 
indifference,  if  a  man  controverts  what  I  have 
said,  I  insist  upon  it  earnestly,  and  with  the 
best  arguments  I  can  find  ;  and  much  more  a 
thing  wherein  I  have  a  real  interest.  And 
besides,  in  so  doing,  you  enter  rudely  upon 
your  operation ;  whereas  the  first  addresses  of 
a  physician  to  his  patient  should  be  gracious, 


gay,  and  pleasing ;  never  did  any  ill-looking, 
morose  physician  do  any  thing  to 
the  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  *™£™% 
then,  a  man  should  at  the  first  be  practised, 
approaches  favour  their  grief, 
and  express  some  approbation  of  their  sorrow. 
By  this  intelligence  you  obtain  credit  to  pro 
ceed  farther,  and  after  an  easy  and  insensible 
manner  fall  into  discourses  more  solid  and  pro 
per  for  their  cure.  I,  whose  aim  it  was  princi 
pally  to  gull  those  present,  who  had  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  me,  desired  only  to  plaster  up  the 
disease.  And  indeed  I  have  found  out  by 
experience  that  I  have  an  unlucky  hand  at 
persuading  ;  my  arguments  are  either  too  sharp 
or  too  flat,  and  either  press  too  roughly,  or  not 
home  enough.  After  I  had  some  time  applied 
myself  to  her  grief,  I  did  not  attempt  to  cure 
her  by  strong  and  lively  reasons,  either  because 
I  wanted  them,  or  because  I  thought  to  do  my 
business  better  another  way ;  neither  did  I  insist 
upon  a  choice  of  any  of  those  methods  of  conso 
lation  which  philosophy  describes  ;  "  that  what 
we  pity  is  no  evil,"  according  to  Cleanthes  ;3 
"that  it  is  a  light  evil,"  according  to  the  Peripa 
tetics  ;  "  that  to  bemoan  one's-self  is  an  action 
neither  commendable  nor  just,"  according  to 
Chrysippus  ;  nor  this  of  Epicurus,  more  suitable 
to  my  way,  of  shifting  the  thoughts  from  afflict 
ing  things  to  those  that  are  pleasing ;  nor 
making  a  bundle  of  all  these  together,  to  dis 
pense  upon  occasion,  according  to  Cicero  ;  but 
gently  bending  my  discourse,  and  by  little  and 
little  digressing,  sometimes  to  subjects  nearer, 
and  sometimes  more  remote  from  the  purpose, 
she  was  more  intent  on  what  I  said,  and  I  in 
sensibly  led  her  from  her  sorrow,  and  kept  her 
calm  and  in  good  humour  wiiilst  I  continued 
there.  I  herein  made  use  of  diversion.  They 
who  succeeded  me  in  the  same  service  did  not 
for  all  that  find  any  amendment  in  her,  for  I 
had  not  applied  the  axe  to  the  root. 

Perhaps  I  have  touched  olsewhere  upon  some 
sort  of  public  diversions:  and  the 

J'actice  of  military  ones,  which 
ericles  made  use4  of  in  the  Pelo- 
I  ponnesian  war,  with  a  thousand 
I  others  in  different  places,  to  with 
draw  the  adverse  forces  from  their 
own  countries,  is  too  frequent  in  history.  It 
was  an  ingenious  evasion,  by  which5  the  Sieur 
d'Himbercourt  saved  himself  and  others  in  the 
city  of  Liege,  into  which  the  Duke  of  Bur 
gundy,  who  kept  it  besieged,  had  sent  him,  to 
execute  the  articles  of  their  promised  surrender. 
The  people,  being  assembled  at  night  to  consider 
the  matter,  began  to  mutiny  against  the  past 
agreement,  and  to  that  degree  that  several  of 
them  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  commissioners, 
whom  they  had  in  their  power.  He  feeling  the 
first  blast  of  this  first  storm  of  the  people,  who 


E 


The  method  of 
diverting  the 
enemy,  employ 
ed  successfully 
in  war  and  in 
negociations. 


1  Or  turning  aside. 

2  Juvenal,  vi.  2?2. 

3  Cicero,  Tusc.  QUCBS.  iii.  31. 


4  Plutarch,  in  vita. 
I       5  Mem.  of  Philip  de  Comines,  book  ii.  c.  3. 
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were  coming  to  rush  into  his  lodgings,  on  the 
sudden  sent  out  to  them  two  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  (of  whom  he  had  some  with  him), 
with  new  and  milder  terms,  to  be  proposed  in 
their  council,  which  he  had  forged  on  the  spot 
for  his  occasion.  These  two  diverted  the  first 
tempest,  carrying  back  the  enraged  rabble  to 
the  town-hall,  to  hear  and  consider  of  what  they 
had  to  s;iy.  The  deliberation  was  short  :  a 
second  storm  arose,  as  impetuous  as  the  other  ; 
whereupon  he  dispatched  four  new  mediators  of 
the  same  quality  to  meet  them,  protesting  that 
they  had  now  better  conditions  to  present  them 
with,  and  such  as  would  give  them  absolute  sa 
tisfaction  ;  by  which  means  the  tumult  was  once 
more  appeased,  and  the  people  again  turned 
back  to  the  conclave.  In  fine,  by  thus  ordering 
these  amusements,  one  after  another,  diverting 
their  fury,  and  dissipating  it  in  frivolous  con 
sultations,  he  laid  it  at  last  asleep  till  the  day 
appeared,  which  was  his  principal  end. 

This  other  story  is  also  in  the  same  category  : 
Atalanta,  a  virgin  of  excelling  beauty  and  of 
wonderful  disposition  of  body,  to  di.-en<_;age  her 
self  from  the  crowd  of  a  thousand  suitors,  who 
sought  her  in  marriage,  made  this  proposition, 
"  that  she  would  accept  of  him  for  a  husband 
who  should  equal  her  in  running,  upon  condi 
tion  that  they  who  failed  should  lose  their 
lives.''1  There  were  enough  who  thought  the 
pri/e  worth  the  ha/ard,  and  who  Buffered  the 
penalty  of  the  bloody  contract.  Ihppoiiieiies, 
being  to  try  his  fortune  after  the  rest,  makes  his 
address  to  the  Goddess  of  Love,  imploring  her 
assistance,  who,  granted  his  reqne.-t,  u'ave  him 
three  golden  apples,  and  instructed  him  how  to 
use  them.  The  ground  they  ran  upon  beiiiLT  an 
even  plain,  as  Hippomenes  perceived  his  mis 
tress  to  press  hard  upon  him,  he,  as  it  were  by 
chance,  l-'t  fall  one  of  these  apples  ;  the  maid, 
taken  with  the  beauty  of  it,  failed  not  to  step 
out  of  her  way  to  take  it  up  : 

Obstupuit  virpo,  nitidique  cupicline  pomi 
Dcclinut  cursus,  aurunique  voluhile  tollit.5 

"  Th'  astonished  maiden  saw  the  shining  pold, 
And  stopped  her  course  to  seize  it  as  it  ruik-d  ;" 

He  did  the  same,  when  he  saw  his  time,  by  the 
second  and  third,  till,  by  so  diverting  her,  and 
making  her  lose  so  much  ground,  he  won  the 
race.  When  physicians  cannot  purge  a  ca 
tarrh,  they  divert  and  turn  it  into  some  other 
less  dangerous  part.  And  I  find  also  that  this 
is  the  most  ordinary  practice  for  the  diseases  of 
the  mind;  Abdncendus  etiam  nonnniiqmun  ani 
mus  cst  ad  alia  studia,  sollicitudines,  cin-as, 
negotia;  loci  deniqneiinita.tioiic,  t<uiquani(i></r<>ti 
non  convalescents  scrpe  cm-andus  cut  ,"'!  >:  The 
mind  is  sometimes  to  be  diverted  to  other  studies, 
thoughts,  cares,  and  business,  and  lastly,  by 
change  of  place;  as  sick  persons  that  do  not 
else  recover  are  cured  by  change  of  air."  'Tis  to 


1  Ovid,  Met.  x.  571. 

2  Id.  ib. 

3  Cicero,  066,  Tusc.  Ques.  iv.  35. 
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i  little  effect  directly  to  justle  a  man's  infirmities, 
1  we    neither    make    him    sustain    nor   repel    the 
attack;  but  only  to  decline  and  evade  it. 

This  other  lesson  is  too  high  and  too  difficult: 
'tis  for  men  of  the  first  class  purely  to  insist 
upon  the  thing,  to  consider  and  judge  of  it  :  it 
belongs  to  a  Socrates  only  to  entertain  death 
with  an  indifferent  countenance,  to  grow  ac 
quainted  with  it,  and  to  sport  with  it  :  he  seeks 
no  consolation  out  of  the  thing  itself;  dying 
appears  to  him  a  natural  and  indifferent  pro 
ceeding  ;  'tis  there  that  he  fixes  his  sight  and 
resolution,  without  looking  elsewhere.  The 
disci ] >les  of  ilegesias  starved  themselves  to 
death,1  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  dyin^,  by  his 
fine  lectures,  and  this  was  so  frequent  a  thing 
that  King  I'tolemy  ordered  he  should  be  for 
bidden  to  entertain  his  followers  with  such 
homicidal  doctrines  ;  such  people  do  not  con 
sider  death  itself,  neither  do  they  judge  of  it ; 
it  is  not  there  that  they  fix  their  thoughts;  they 
run  forwards,  and  aim  at  a  new  bein^. 

The  poor  wretches  that  we  see  brought  to  the 
place  of  execution,  full  of  ardent 
devotion,  and  therein,  as  much  as 
in  them  lies,  employing  all  their 
senses,  their  ears  in  hearing  the 
instructions  that  are  given  them, 
their  eyes  and  hands  lifted  up  to 
wards  heaven,  their  voices  in  loud 
prayers,  with  a  vehement  and 
continual  emotion,  do  doubtless  thing 
commendable  and  proper  for  such  a  m-c 
we  ought  to  commend  them  for  their  devotion, 
but  not  properly  for  their  constancy  ;  they  shun 
the  encounter,  they  divert  their  thoughts  from 
the  consideration  of  death,  as  children  are  amused 
with  some  toy  or  other,  when  the  surgeon  is 
going  to  give  them  a  prick  with  his  lancet.  I 
have  seen  some  who,  casting  sometimes  their 
eyes  upon  the  dreadful  instruments  of  death 
round  about,  have  fainted,  and  furiously  turned 
their  thoughts  elsewhere  :  such  as  are  to  pass  a 
formidable  precipice  are  advised  either  to  shut 
their  eyes  or  look  another  way. 

Subrius  Flavins  being,  by  Nero's  command; 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  by  the  hand  of  Niger, 
both  of  them  captains,  when  the.v  led  him  to 
the  place  appointed  for  his  execution,  seeing  the 
hole  that  Niger  had  caused  to  be  hollowed  to 
put  him  into,  badly  made  :  "  Neither  is  this," 
said  he,  turning  to  the  soldiers  who  guarded 
him,  "  according  to  military  discipline."  And 
to  Niger,  who  exhorted  him  to  keep  his  head 
firm  :  ''  Do  but  thou  strike  as  firmly,"  said  he  : 
and  he  very  well  foresaw  what  would  follow, 
when  he  said  so  ;  for  Niger's  arm  so  trembled 
that  he  had  several  blows  at  his  head  before  lie 
could  cut  it  off.5  This  man  seems  to  have  had 
his  thoughts  rightly  fixed  upon  the  subject. 

He  that  dies  in  a  battle,  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  does  not  then  think  of  death  ;  he 


4  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaes.  i.  34      Val.  Max.  viii.  9.  Ext.  3. 
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neither  feels  nor  considers  it ;  the 
whether  men  ardour  of  the  fight  diverts  his 
IS  rbatue  thoughts  another  way.  A  gentle- 
or  a  duel.  man  of  my  acquaintance,  falling 

as  he  was  fighting  a  duel  at  single 
rapier,  and  feeling  himself  nailed  to  the  earth 
by  nine  or  ten  thrusts  of  his  enemy,  after  he  was 
on  the  ground,  the  seconds  called  to  him  to 
think  of  his  conscience  ;  but  he  has  since  told 
me  that,  though  he  heard  what  they  said,  it 
nothing  moved  him,  and  that  he  never  thought 
of  any  thing  but  how  to  disengage  and  revenge 
himself:  he  afterwards  killed  his  man  in  that 
very  duel.  He  who  brought  L.  Silvanus  the 
sentence  of  death  did  him  a  very  great  kindness, 
in  that,  having  received  his  answer,  "  that  he 
was  well  prepared  to  die,  but  not  by  scoundrel 
hands/'  he  ran  upon  him  with  his  soldiers,  to 
force  him  ;  and  as  he,  naked  as  he  was,  obsti 
nately  defended  himself  with  his  fists  and  feet, 
he  made  him  lose  his  life  in  the  dispute;  bv  that 
means  dissipating  and  diverting,  in  a  sudden 
and  furious  rage,  the  painful  idea  of  a  lingering 
death,  to  which  he  was  designed. 

We  always  think  of  something  else  ;  either 

the  hope  of  a  better  life  comforts 
The  different  and  supports  us,  or  the  hope  of 
XhSder9  our  children's  worth,  or  the  future 
us  from  think-  glory  of  our  name,  or  the  leaving 

Ikath reCt'y  °f      tehind   the  evils  ()t'  tllis  life>  or 
the  vengeance  that  threatens  those 

who  are  the  causes  of  our  death,  administers 
consolation  to  us  : 

Spero  equidem  mediis,  si  quid  pia  numina  possunt, 
Supplicia  hausurum  scopulis,  et  nomine  Dido 

Ssepe  vocaturum 

Audiam  ;  et  htec  manes  veniet  mihi  fama  sub  imos.1 

'•'  And  if  the  gods  have  any  power  at  all, 
Thrown  on  a  rock  thou  khalt  on  Dido  cull  : 
At  least  my  shade  thy  punishment  shall  know, 
And  fame  shall  spread  the  pleasing  news  below." 

Xenophon  was  sacrificing  with  a  crown  upon 
his  head,  when  one  came  to  bring  him  news  of 
the  death  of  his  son  Gryllus,  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Mantinea  ;  at  the  first  surprise  of  the  news 
he  threw  his  crown  to  the  ground  ;  but  under 
standing,  by  the  sequel  of  the  narrative,  that 
his  son  died  in  a  most  brave  and  valiant  man 
ner,  he  took  it  up  and  replaced  it  upon  his 
head.2  Even  Epicurus  at  his  death  comforts 
himself  with  reflections  of  the  usefulness  and 
eternity  of  his  writings  :3  omnes  clarl  et  nob'di- 
tati  labor es  fiunt  tolerabiles:4  "all  labours 
that  are  illustrious  and  renowned  are  support 
able  :"  and  the  same  wound,  the  same  fatigue, 
is  not,  says  Xenophon,  so  intolerable  to  a 
general  of  an  army  as  to  a  common  soldier  :5 
Epaminondas  died  much  more  cheerful,  having 
been  informed  that  the  victory  remained  to 


him  :  hccc  sunt  solatia,  live  fomenta  sum- 
morum  dolonun:6  "these  are  lenitives,  and 
fomentations  to  the  greatest  pains  :"  and  other 
such  circumstances  amuse,  divert,  and  turn  our 
thoughts  from  the  consideration  of  the  thing  in 
itself.  Even  the  arguments  of  philosophy  are 
always  diverting,  and  putting  by  the  matter, 
so  as  scarce  to  rub  upon  the  sore  :  the  greatest 
man  of  the  first  philosophical  school,  and  super 
intendent  over  all  the  rest,  the  great  Zeno, 
against  death,  forms  this  syllogism  :  "  No  evil 
is  honourable  ;  but  death  is  honourable  :  there 
fore  death  is  not  evil:"7  against  drunkenness 
this:  "  No  one  commits  his  secrets  to  a  drunk 
ard,  but  every  one  commits  his  secrets  to  a  wise 
man  :  therefore  a  wise  man  is  no  drunkard."8 
Is  this  to  hit  the  mark  ?  I  love  to  see  that 
these  great  and  leading  souls  cannot  rid  them 
selves  of  our  company  ;  as  perfect  men  as  they 
may  be,  they  are  yet  but  men. 

Revenge  is  a   sweet   passion,    of  great  and 
natural  impression  ;   I  discern  this 
well  enough,   though  I  have  no     The  way  to 
manner  of  experience  of  it.    From     lent^onging10" 
which,  not  long  ago,  to  divert  a     for  revenger 
young  prince,  I  did  not  toll  him 
that  if  a  man  struck  him  on  one  cheek  lie  mast 
turn    the  other  to  him,  to  fulfil   the  duties  of 
charity  ;  nor  did  I  go  about  to   represent  the 
tragical  events  which  poetry  attributes  to  that 
passion  :    I   left   those    strings    untouched,    and 
occupied   myself  with   making  him  relish  the 
beauty  of  a  contrary  image  ;   by  representing  to 
him  what   honour,   esteem,  and    good-will  lie 
would  acquire  by  clemency  and  good-nature,  I 
diverted  him  to  that  ambition.     Thus  a  man  is 
to  deal  in  such  cases. 

If  vour  passion  of  love  be  too  violent,  disperse 

it,    say   they;    and   they  say  well  ;   tor  I  have 

oft  tried  it  with  advantage  :   break  it  into  several 

j  desires,  of  which  let  one  be  regent,  if  you  will, 

i  over  the  rest ;   but,  lest  it  should  tyrannise  and 

!  domineer   over  you,   weaken  and   protract,   in 

dividing  and  diverting  it: 

Cum  morosa  vago  singultiet  inguine  vena;9 
Conjicito  humorem  collectum  in  corpora  qu;oque  ;'° 

and  look  to't  in  time,  lest  it  prove  too  trouble 
some  to  deal  with,  when  it  has  once  seized  you  ; 

Si  non  prima  novis  conturbes  vulnera  plagis, 
Volgivagaque  vagus  venere  ante  recentia  cures.1! 

"  Unless  you  fancy  every  one  you  view 

Revel  in  love,  and  cure  old  wounds  by  new." 

I  once  was  wounded  with  a  vehement  dis 
pleasure,  according  to  my  complexion  ;  and 
withal,  more  just  than  vehement ;  I  might  per 
haps  have  lost  myself  in  it,  if  I  had  merely 
trusted  to  my  own  strength.  Having  need  of 


1  JRneid,  \\.  382. 

2  Val.  Max.  iv.  10.  Ext.  2.    Diog    Laertius,  in  vita.    JElinn, 
flint.  Var.  iii.  3. 

3  In   his  Letter  to  Hermucftvs.     Cicero,  de  Finib.  ii  30. 
kaertius,  in  vita. 

4  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaes.  ii.  24.  5  Id.  ib. 


B  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quas.  ii.  23. 

"  Seneca,  Epist.  82. 

8  Id.  ib.  83. 

»   Pers.  vi.  "3. 
'«  Lucret.  iv.  1062, 
I'   Id.  ib. 
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a  powerful  diversion  to  disengage  me,  I  made 
it  my  business,  by  art  and  study,  to  fall  in  love, 
in  which  I  was  assisted  by  my  youth  :  love 
relieved  and  rescued  me  from  the  evil  wherein 
friendship  had  engaged  me.  'Tis  in  everything 
else  the  same  ;  a  violent  imagination  hath  seized 
me ;  I  find  it  a  nearer  way  to  change  than  to 
subdue  it ;  I  depute,  if  not  one  contrary,  yet 
another  at  least  in  its  place  :  variation  always 
relieves,  dissolves,  and  dissipates.  If  I  am  not 
able  to  contend  with  it,  I  escape  from  it ;  and 
in  avoiding  it,  slip  out  of  the  way  and  cheat 
it :  shifting  place,  business,  and  company,  I 
secure  myself  in  the  crowd  of  other  thoughts 
and  fancies,  where  it  loses  my  trace,  and  I 
escape. 

After  the  same  manner  does  nature  proceed, 
by  the    benefit   of   inconstancy; 
Time  the  phy-      for  tj,n(1    wl,j(.)i  Sjl0  jias   rriveil    US 
sician  of  our  .  ,        .    .  °       ~ 

passions.  as  the  sovereign  physician  ot  our 

passions,  principally  gains  its  ef 
fect  by  this  means  :  by  supplying  our  imagina 
tions  with  other  and  new  affairs,  it  unties  and 
dissolves  the  first  apprehension,  how  strong 
soever.  A  wise  man  sees  his  friend  little  less 
dying  at  the  end  of  five  and  twenty  years,  than 
in  the  first  year;  and,  according  to  Epicurus, 
not  less  at  all ;  for  he  did  not  attribute  any 
alleviation  of  afflictions  either  to  our  foresight, 
or  to  the  antiquity  of  the  evils  themselves  :  but 
so  many  other  thoughts  traverse  the  first,  that 
it  languishes  and  tires  at  last. 

Alcibiades,  to  divert  the  inclination  of  com 
mon  rumours,  cut  off  the  ears  and  tail  of  his 
beautiful  dog,  and  turned  him  out  into  the 
public  place,  to  the  end  that,  i;ivin<j;  the  people 
this  occasion  to  prate,  they  might  let  his  other 
actions  alone.1  I  have  also  seen,  for  this  same 
end  of  diverting  the  opinions  and  conjectures 
of  the  people,  and  to  stop  their  mouths,  some 
women  conceal  their  real  affections  by  others 
that  were  only  counterfeit ;  but  I  have  likewise 
seen  one  who,  in  counterfeiting,  has  suffered 
herself  to  be  caught  indeed,  and  has  quitted  the 
true  and  original  affection  for  the  feigned  ;  by 
which  I  have  learned  that  they  who  find  their 
affections  well  placed  are  fools  to  consent  to 
this  disguise  :  the  favourable  and  public  recep 
tion  being  only  reserved  for  this  apposted  ser 
vant,  a  man  may  conclude  him  a  fellow  of  very 
little  address,  if  he  does  not  in  the  end  put  him 
self  into  your  place,  and  you  into  his  ;  this  is 
properly  to  cut  out  and  make  up  a  shoe  for 
another  to  draw  on. 

A  little  thing  will  turn  and  divert  us,  because 
a  little  thing  holds  us.      We  do 
A  small  matter     not    much    consider   subjects    in 
ordilenSr      gross    and.    il1    themselves;    but 
the  mind.  there  are  little  and  superficial  cir 

cumstances  that  strike  us,  the 
vain,  useless  husks  that  fall  off  from  those 
subjects, 


Folliculos  ut  nunc  teretes  restate  cicadte 
Linquunt  :- 

"  Such  as  the  hollow  husks  or  shells  we  find 
In  summer  grasshoppers  do  leave  behind." 

Even  Plutarch  himself  laments  his  daughter 
for  the  little  apish  tricks  of  her  infancy.3  The 
remembrance  of  a  farewell,  of  a  particular 
action  or  grace,  of  a  last  recommendation, 
afflicts  us.  The  sight  of  Caesar's  robe  troubled 
all  Home,  which  was  more  than  his  death  had 
done.  Even  the  sound  of  names  ringing  in 
our  ears,  as  "My  poor  master!"  or  "My 
valued  friend  !"  "  Alas !  my  dear  father !"  or 
"  My  sweet  daughter  !"  makes  us  melancholy 
and  sad.  When  these  repetitions  torment  me, 
and  that  I  examine  them  a  little  nearer,  I  find 
them  but  a  grammatical  and  verbal  complaint ; 
I  am  wounded  with  the  word  and  tone;  as  the 
exclamations  of  preachers  very  often  work  more 
upon  their  auditory  than  their  reasons,  and  as 
the  mournful  eyes  and  voice  of  a  beast  killed 
for  our  service  ;  without  my  weighing  or  pene 
trating  at  the  same  time  into  the  true  and  real 
essence  of  my  subject : 

His  se  stimulis  dolor  ipse  lacessit  :4 
"  With  these  incitements  grief  itself  provokes  :" 

these  are  the  foundations  of  our  mourning. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  stone  has  sometimes 
thrown  me  into  so  long  a  suppression  of  urine, 
for  three  or  four  days  together,  and  so  near 
!  death,  that  it  had  been  folly  to  have  hoped  to 
;  evade  it;  and  it  was  much  rather  to  have  been 
j  desired,  considering  the  miseries  I  endure  in 
those  cruel  fits.  Oh,  how  great  a  master  in  the 
art  of  hangmanship  was  that  worthy  emperor,5 
who  caused  criminals  to  be  tied  in  such  a  man 
ner,  that  they  might  die  for  want  of  making 
water !  Finding  myself  in  this  condition,  I 
considered  by  how  many  light  causes  and  ob 
jects  imagination  nourished  in  me  the  regret 
of  life  ;  and  of  -what  atoms  the  weight  and 
difficulty  of  this  dislodging  was  composed  in 
my  soul ;  and  to  how  many  idle  and  frivolous 
thoughts  we  give  way  in  so  great  an  affair  :  a 
dog,  a  horse,  a  book,  a  glass,  and  what  not, 
were  considered  in  my  loss ;  in  others,  their 
ambitious  hopes,  their  money,  their  knowledge, 
not  less  foolish  considerations  in  my  opinion 
than  mine.  I  look  upon  death  carelessly,  when 
I  look  upon  it  universally  as  the  end  of  life. 
I  insult  over  it  in  gross ;  but  in  retail  it  domi 
neers  over  me  ;  the  tears  of  a  footman,  the 
disposing  of  my  clothes,  the  touch  of  a  friendly 
hand,  an  ordinary  phrase  of  consolation,  dis 
courages  and  melts  me.  Thus  do  the  complaints 
in  poetry  infect  our  souls  with  grief;  and  the 
sorrows  of  Dido  and  Ariadne  touch  with  compas 
sion  even  those  that  don't  believe  in  them,  in 
Virgil  and  Catullus.  It  is  an  example  of  an 
obstinate  and  obdurate  nature  to  be  sensible  of 


1  Plutarch,  in  vita. 

2  Lucret.  v.  801. 

3Iu  his  Consolation  to  his  Wife. 


4  Lucret.  ii.  42. 

5  Tiberius.     Suetonius,  in  vitu. 
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no  emotion  ;  as  'tis  reported  for  a  miracle  of 
Polemon  ;  but  then  he  did  not  so  much  as  alter 
his  countenance  at  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  that 
tore  away  the  calf  of  his  own  leg.1  And  no  wis 
dom  proceeds  so  far  as  to  conceive  so  lively  and 
entire  a  cause  of  sorrow  by  judgment,  that  it 
suffers  no  increase  by  presence,  where  the  eyes 
and  ears  have  their  share ;  parts  that  are  not  to 
be  moved  but  by  vain  accidents. 

Is  it  reason  that  even  the  arts  themselves 
should  make  an  advantage  of  our  natural 
imbecility  and  weakness?  The 
The  orator  and  orator,  says  rhetoric,  in  the  farce 
£;ch0ed1o7he  of  his  pleading,  shall  be  moved 
quick  by  acting  with  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
their  parts,  an(j  fejo-ned  emotions,  and  suffer 

though   in  fie-      ,  .         i  J5      i       •  i  ii 

tion.  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the 

passion  he  represents ;  he  will 
imprint  in  himself  a  true  and  real  grief  bv 
means  of  the  part  he  plays,  to  transmit  it  to  the 
judges,  who  are  yet  less  concerned  than  he: 
as  they  do  who  are  hired  at  funerals  to  assist 
in  the  ceremony  of  sorrow,  who  sell  their  tears 
and  mourning  by  weight  and  measure.  For 
although  they  act  in  a  borrowed  form,  never 
theless  by  habituating  themselves,  and  settling 
their  countenances  to  the  occasion,  'tis  most 
certain  they  are  often  really  affected  with  a  true 
and  real  sorrow.  I  was  one,  among  several 
other  of  his  friends,  who  conveyed  the  body  of 
Monsieur  de  Grammont"  to  Soissons,  from  the 
siege  of  la  Fere,  where  he  was  slain  ;  I  observed 
that  in  all  places  we  passed  through  we  filled 
the  people  with  tears  and  lamentations,  by  the 
mere  solemn  pomp  of  our  convoy,  for  there  the 
name  of  the  deceased  was  not  so  much  as  known. 
Quintilian  reports3  to  have  seen  players  so 
deeply  engaged  in  a  mourning  part,  that  they 
could  not  give  over  weeping  when  they  came 
home  ;  and  of  himself,  that  having  undertaken 
to  stir  up  that  passion  in  another,  he  himself 
espoused  it  to  that  degree  as  to  find  himself 
surprised  not  only  into  tears,  but  even  with 
paleness,  and  the  port  of  a  man  really  over 
whelmed  with  grief. 

In  a  place  near  our  mountains  the  women 

play  Priest  Martin  ;4  for  as  they 

A  pleasant  me-     auo-ment   the    regret  of  the    de- 

thod  of  divert-  '      ,     .        .          ,  °,          , 

in?  one's  grief,  ceased  fuisbanu,  by  the  remem 
brance  of  the  good  and  agreeable  ! 
qualities  he  was  master  of,  they  also  at  the 
same  time  make  a  register  of  and  publish  his 
imperfections  ;  as  if  of  themselves  to  enter  into 
some  compensation,  and  so  divert  themselves 
from  compassion  to  disdain ;  and  yet  with 
much  better  grace  than  we  do,  who,  when  we 
lose  an  old  acquaintance,  strive  to  give  him 
new  and  false  praises,  and  to  make  him  quite 
another  thing  when  we  have  lost  sight  of  him, 


1  Laertius,  in  vita. 

2  Philibert,  Count  of  Grammont  and  Guiche,  husband  of 
La  Belie  Corisande,  already  referred  to.      He  was  killed  in 
1580,  at  the  siege  of  la  Fere,  undertaken  on  the  part  of  th« 
League  by  the  Marshal  de  Matignon. 

3  Instii.  Oi-at.  vi.  2. 


Vain  objects  of 


letermme 
iiaan 


4  A  proverb,    founded    on   the    story  of  a   priest,   named 
Martin,  who  himself  acted  as  both  parson  liiiJ  clerk. 
s   Herod,  iii.  :!0. 
6  Plutarch,  On  Superstition. 
r  Id.  ih. 
8  Propertius,  iii.  5,  7- 
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than  he  seemed  to  be  when  we  had  him  ;  as  if 
regret  was  an  instructive  thing,  or  as  if  tears 
enlightened  our  understanding  by  washing  it. 
For  my  part  I  renounce  all  favourable  testi 
monies  men  would  hereafter  give  of  me,  not 
because  I  shall  be  worthy  of  them,  but  because 
I  shall  be  dead. 

Whoever  shall  ask  a  man,  "  What  interest, 
have  you   in  this    siege  ?"     "  The   interest  of 
example,"  he  will  say,  "and  of 
common  obedience  to  my  prince  : 
I  pretend  to  no  profit  by  it :  and     ™£  l™gj£ 

for    glory,    I    kilOW    how    Small    a      reality,   strike 

part  can  reflect  upon  such  a  pri 
vate  man  as  I  am  :  I  have  here 
neither  passion  nor  quarrel  in  it." 
And  yet  you  shall  see  him  the  next  day,  quite 
another  man,  chafing  and  red  with  fury,  ranged 
in  battle  for  the  assault :  'tis  the  glittering  of  so 
much  steel,  the  fire  and  noise  of  our  cannons 
and  drums,  that  have  infused  this  new  rancour 
and  fury  into  his  veins.  A  frivolous  cause,  you 
will  say  :  how  a  cause  ?  There  needs  none  to 
agitate  the  soul ;  a  mere  whimsy,  without  body 
and  without  subject,  will  rule  and  sway  it. 
Let  me  set  about  building  castles  in  the  air,  my 
imagination  suggests  to  me  conveniences  and 
pleasures  with  which  my  soul  is  really  tickled 
and  pleased.  How  often  do  we  torment  our 
mind  with  anger  or  sorrow  by  such  shadows, 
and  engage  ourselves  in  fantastic  passions  that  j 
alter  both  the  soul  and  body  ?  What  astonished,  > 
fleering,  and  confused  grimaces  does  this  raving  ! 
put  our  faces  into  !  \Vhat  sallies  and  agita-  j 
tion,  both  of  members  and  voices,  does  it  i 
occasion!  Does  it  not  seem  that  this  individual 
man  has  false  visions  from  a  crowd  of  other 
men  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  or  that  he  is  pos 
sessed  with  some  internal  demon  that  jiersecut.es 
him?  Enquire  of  yourself,  where  is  the  object 
of  this  mutation  ?  Is  there  any  thing  but  us 
in  nature  that  nullity  sustains,  over  which  nul 
lity  has  power  ?  Cambyses,  for  having  dreamt 
that  his  brother  should  be  one  day  king  of 
Persia,  put  him  to  death  :  a  brother  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  in  whom  he  had  always  con 
fided.5  Aristodemus,  king  of  the  Messenians, 
killed  himself  out  of  a  fancy  of  ill  omen,  from 
I  know  not  what  howling  of  his  dogs  ;G  and 
King  Midas  did  as  much  upon  account  of  some 
foolish  dream  he  had.7  'Tis  to  prize  life  at  its 
just  value  to  abandon  it  for  a  dream.  Hear 
how  our  soul  triumphs  over  the  body,  and  the 
weakness  that  exposes  it  to  every  injury  and 
alteration  ,  truly,  she  has  just  reason  to  laugh 
at  it ! 

O  prima  infelix  fingenti  terra  Promotheo  ! 

Ille  paruin  cauti  pectoris  egit  opus. 
Corpora  disponens,  mentem  non  vidit  in  arte  ; 
Recta  annul  primum  debuit  esse  via.8 
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"  O,  'twas  for  man  a  most  unhappy  <l:iy, 

When  rash  Prometheus  form'd  him  out  of  clay 

In  his  attempt  the  heedless  architect 

Did  indiscreetly  the  main  thing  neglect. 

In  framing  bodies  he  had  not  the  art 

To  form  the  mind,  the  first  and  noblest  part." 


CHAPTER    V. 

UPON    SOME    VEHSKS    OF    VIIUilL. 

IN  proportion  as  useful  thoughts  arc  full  and 
solid,  so  are  they  also  more  cumbersome  ami 
heavy  :  vice,  death,  poverty,  disease,  are  ufrave 
and  grievous  subjects.  A  man  must  have  his 
soul  instructed  in  the  means  to  sustain  and  to 
contend  with  evil,  and  in  the  rules  of  living  and 
believing  well  ;  he  must  likewise  often  rouse  it 
up,  and  exercise  it  in  this  noble  study.  But  in 
a  vulgar  soul,  it  must  be  by  intervals,  and  with 
moderation  ;  it  will  otherwise  grow  besotted, 
if  continually  intent. 

\Yhen  I  was  young,  I  had  need  of  frequent 
self-solicitations  and  admonitions  to  keep  me  to 
my  duty  ;  gaiety  and  health,  it  is  said,  do  not 
so  well  as^ree  with  those  «^rave  and  >eriou-  me 
ditations;  I  am  at  present  in  another  condition; 
the  indispositions  of  age  do  but  too  much  adver 
tise  and  preach  to  me.  From  the  excess  of 
spri^htliness  I  am  fallen  into  that  of  gravity, 
which  is  more  troublesome  :  and  for  that  reason 
I  now  purposely  suti'er  myself  to  run  into  some 
little  liberties,  and  sometimes  unbend  my  mind 
with  youthful  and  foolish  thoughts,  in  which  to 
divert  itself.  I  am  grown  now  but  too  full,  too 
heavy,  and  too  ripe  :  my  years  read  every  day 
new  lectures  to  me  of  coldness  and  temperance. 
This  body  of  mine  avoids  disorder,  and  dreads 
it  ;  'tis  now  my  body's  time  to  guide  my  mind 
towards  reformation  ;  it  governs  in  its  turn,  and 
more  rudely  and  imperiously  than  the  other  ;  it 
lets  me  not  an  hour  alone,  sleeping  or  waking  : 
but  is  always  preaching  to  me  death,  patience, 
and  repentance.  I  now  defend  myself  from 
temperance,  as  I  formerly  did  from  voluptuous 
ness  :  it  draws  me  too  much  back,  even  to 
stupidity.  Now  I  will  be  master  of  myself  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  :  wisdom  has  its  excess, 
and  has  no  less  need  of  moderation  than  folly. 
Therefore,  lest  I  should  wither,  dry  up,  and 
overcharge  myself  with  prudence,  in  the  inter 
vals  and  truces  which  my  infirmities  allow  me, 

Mens  intenta  suis  ne  siet  usque  malis,1 

"  Lest  that  my  mind  should  evermore  be  bent, 
And  fix'd  on  subjects  full  of  discontent," 

I  gently  decline  it,  and  turn  away  my  eyes  from 
!  the  stormy  and  frowning  sky  I  have  before 
i  me,  which,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  consider  with- 
'  out  fear,  but  not  without  meditation  and  debate, 


1  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  4.     The  text  has  neforet. 

2  I'etromus,  Satiric,  c.  i.  28. 

3  Mart.  x.  23. 

4  Laws,  ii. 


and  amuse  myself  in  the  remembrance  of  my 
past  youth  : 

Animus  quod  perdidit  optat, 
Atque  in  prteterita  se  totus  imagine  versat.2 

"  The  mind  longs  to  regain  what  it  has  lost, 
And  by  things  past  is  totally  engross'd." 

Let  infancy  look  forward  and  age  backward  ; 
is  not  this  the  signification  of  Janus's  double 
face  .'  Let  years  haul  me  along,  if  they  will, 
but  it  shall  be  backward  !  As  long  as  my  eyes 
can  discern  the  pleasant  season  expired,  I  shall 
now  and  then  turn  them  that  way  :  though  it 
escapes  from  my  blood  and  my  veins,  I  shall 
not  however  root  the  image  of  it  out  of  my 
memory  ; 

Hoc  est, 
Viverc  bis,  vita  posse  priore  frui.' 

"  The  man  lives  twice,  who  can  the  gift  retain 
Oi  inem'ry,  to  enjoy  past  lite  again." 

Plato  ordain*1  that  old  men  should  be  present 
at  the  exercises,  dance-,  and  sports 
of  youiiLj  people,  that  they  may  old  men  should 
rejo'ice,  in  others,  for  the  activity  ^Mwti'mcV 
and  beauty  of  body  which  i->  no  anVexerclsea 
more  in  themselves,  and  recal  to  of  youth, 
memory  the  grace  and  comeliness 
of  that  nourishing  age  ;  and  wills  that  in  these 
recreations,  the  honour  of  the  pri/.e  should  be 
unveil  to  that  younir  man  who  has  most  diverted 
the  company.  I  formerly  used  to  mark  cloudy 
and  gloomy  days  for  extraordinary  ;  those  are 
now  my  ordinary  ones  ;  the  extraordinary  are 
the  clear  and  bright  ;  I  am  ready  to  leap  out  of 
my  skin  for  joy,  as  for  an  uncommon  favour, 
when  nothing  ails  me.  Let  me  tickle  myself 
presently  after,  I  cannot  force  a  poor  smile  from 
this  wretched  body  of  mine  :  I  am  only  merry 
in  fancy,  or  dreaming,  by  artifice  to  divert  the 
melancholy  of  age  ;  but,  certes,  it  requires  an 
other  remedy  than  the  efficacy  of  a  dream.  A 
weak  contest  of  art  against  nature  !  'Tis  trrcat 
folly  to  lengthen  and  anticipate  human  incon 
veniences,  as  every  one  does.  1  had  rather 
be  a  less  while  old,  than  be  old  before  I  am 
really  so.5  I  seixe  on  even  the  least  occasions 
of  pleasure  I  can  meet.  I  know  very  well  by 
hearsay  several  sorts  of  prudent  pleasures,  that 
are  effectually  so,  and  glorious  to  boot  ;  but 
opinion  has  not  power  enough  over  me  to  give 
me  an  appetite  to  them.  I  covet  not  so  much 
to  have  them  magnanimous,  magnificent,  and 
lofty,  as  I  do  to  have  them  soft,  easy  and  ready: 
a  iiutura  discediinusj  populo  nosdnmus^  nullius 
rd  bono  anctori:6  "  we  depart  from  nature,  and 
give  ourselves  to  the  people,  who  understand 
nothing. "  My  philosophy  is  in  action,  in 
natural  and  present  use,  very  little  in  fancy  : 
what  if  I  have  a  mind  to  play  at  cob-nut,  or  to 
whip  a  top  ! 


*  This  is  word  for  word  the  same  passage  in  Cicero  (de 
Senect.  c.  14.)  for  which  Montaigne  (book  ii.  c.  10.)  criticise! 
that  author. 

u  Scnec.  Epist.  99. 
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Non  pcnebat  enim  rumores  ante  salutem.1 

"  He  was  too  wise 
Idle  reports  before  his  health  to  prize." 

Pleasure  is  a  quality  of  very  little  ambition  ; 
it  thinks  itself  rich  enough  of  itself,  without 
any  addition  of  repute ;  and  is  best  pleased 
where  most  obscure.  A  young  man  should  be 
whipped  who  pretends  to  a  palate  in  wine  and 
sauces  ;  there  was  nothing  which  at  that  age 
I  less  valued  or  knew  ;  now  I  begin  to  learn, 
I  am  very  much  ashamed  of  it;  but  what  should 
we  do  ?  I  am  more  ashamed  and  vexed  at  the 
occasions  that  put  me  upon  it.  'Tis  for  us  to 
fiddle-faddle  and  trifle  away  the  time  :  and  for 
young  men  to  stand  upon  their  reputation  and 
punctilios ;  they  are  going  towards  the  world, 
and  the  world's  opinion  ;  we  are  retiring  from  it : 
Sibi  arma,  sibi  equos,  sibi  hastas,  sibi  clava?n, 
slbi  pilam,  sibi  natationes  ct  cursus;  Jiabeant 
nobis  senibus,  ex  lusionibus  multis,  talos  relin- 
quant  et  tesseras :~  "  Let  them  reserve  to 
themselves  arms,  horses,  spears,  clubs,  tennis, 
swimming,  and  races  ;  and,  of  their  numerous 
sports  and  exercises,  leave  to  us  old  men  the 
diversion  of  cards  and  dice  :"  the  laws  them 
selves  send  us  home.3  I  can  do  no  less,  in  favour 
of  this  wretched  condition,  into  which  my  age 
has  thrown  me,  than  furnish  it  with  toys  to 
play  withal,  as  they  do  children  ;  for  we  also 
become  such.  Both  wisdom  and  folly  will  have 
enough  to  do  to  support  and  relieve  rue  by 
alternate  offices  in  this  calamity  of  age  j 

Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem.4 

"  Severer  cares  with  mirth  relieve, 
And  a  few  hours  to  folly  give." 

Just  so  do  I  avoid  the  lightest  punctures  ; 
and  those  that  formerly  would  not  have  rippled 
the  skin,  now  pierce  me  through  and  through  : 
my  habit  of  body  is  now  so  naturally  open  to 
the  stroke  of  pain  !  In  fragili  corpore  odiosa 
omnis  offensio  est  f  "  To  a  decrepid  body  every 
shock  is  hateful ;" 

Mensque  pati  durum  sustinet  segra  nihil.6 
"  And  a  sick  mind  nothing  that's  hard  endures." 

I  have  ever  been  tender,  and  very  susceptible 
of  bodily  injury  ;  at  present  I  am  much  more 
tender,  and  open  throughout : 

Et  minimse  vires  frangere  quassa  valerit.7 
"  A  cracked  pitcher  is  soon  broken." 

My  judgment  restrains  me  from  kicking 
against  and  grumbling  at  the  inconveniences 
that  nature  orders  me  to  endure,  but  it  does  not 
take  away  my  feeling  :  I,  who  have  no  other 
object  in  view  than  to  live  and  be  merry,  would 


1  This   is   a  very  pleasant  application    of  a  grave  verse, 
quoted  out  of  Ennius,  by  Cicero,  de  Offic.  i.  24.  where  that 
poet,  speaking  of  Fabius  M axioms,  says  that,  while  he  was 
acting  for  the  public  good ,  he  was  indifferent  to  every  thing 
that  was  said  at  Rome  to  run  down  his  conduct. 

2  Cicero,  de  Senect.  c.  16. 

3  Id.  ib.  c.  11. 


run  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  to 
seek  out  one  good  year  of  pleasant  and  jocund 
tranquillity.  A  melancholic  and  dull  tranquil 
lity  seems  enough  for  me  ;  but  it  benumbs  and 
stupifies  ;  I  am  not  contented  with  it.  If  there 
be  any  person,  any  knot  of  good  company,  in 
country  or  city,  in  France  or  elsewhere,  stay- 
at-home  or  travelling,  who  can  like  my  humour, 
and  whose  humours  I  can  like,  let  them  but 
whistle,  and  I  will  come  and  furnish  them  with 
Essays  in  flesh  and  bone. 

Seeing  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  mind  to 
rescue  itself  from  old  age,  I  advise  mine  to  it, 
with  all  the  power  I  have  ;  let  it  in  the  interim 
continue  green,  and  flourish,  if  it  can,  like 
mistletoe  upon  a  dead  tree.  But  I  fear  'tis  a 
traitor;  it  has  contracted  so  stiff  a  brothership 
with  the  body  that  it  abandons  me  at  every 
turn,  to  follow  that  in  its  need  :  I  wheedle  and 
deal  with  it  apart  in  vain  ;  I  try  to  no  purpose 
to  wean  it  from  this  correspondence  :  in  vain 
quote  Seneca  and  Catullus,  and  represent  to  it 
beautiful  ladies  and  royal  dances ;  if  its  com 
panion  has  the  cholic  it  seems  to  have  it  too  : 
even  the  faculties  that  are  most  peculiarly  and 
properly  its  own,  cannot  then  perform  their 
functions,  but  manifestly  appear  dozed  and 
stupified  ;  there  is  no  sprightliness  in  its  pro 
ductions,  if  there  be  not  at  the  same  time  an 
equal  proportion  in  the  body  too. 

Our  masters  are  to  blame  that,  searching  out 
the  causes  of  the  extraordinary 
emotions  and  sallies  of  the  soul,  Tlie  health  and 
besides  attributing  them  to  a  di-  bogdy  is  the*6 
vine  ecstasy,  love,  martial  fierce-  cause  of  the  ex- 
ness,  poetry,  and  wine  they  have  S'^mS. 
not  also  allowed  health  her  share 
in  them ;  boiling,  vigorous,  full,  idle  health, 
such  as  formerly  the  verdure  of  youth  and  se 
curity  kept  me  supplied  withal ;  that  fire  of 
sprightliness  and  gaiety  darts  into  the  mind 
flashes  that  are  lively  and  bright  beyond  our 
natural  light,  and  with  the  most  working,  if 
not  the  most  extravagant  enthusiasms.  It  is 
then  no  wonder  if  a  contrary  state  stupifies  my 
spirit,  nails  it  down,  and  produces  a  contrary 
effect : 

Ad  nullum  consurgit  opus  cum  corpore  languet  ;8 

"  For  when  the  body  languishing  doth  lie, 
I  to  no  object  can  myself  apply  ;" 

and  yet  would  have  me  obliged  to  it  for  giving 
much  less  consent  to  this  than  is  seen  in  other 
men  ordinarily.  Let  us  at  least,  whilst  we 
have  truce,  drive  away  incommodities  and 
difficulties  from  our  commerce  ; 

Dum  licet,  obducta  solvatur  fronte  senectus  :9 
"  Drive  care,  with  age's  wrinkled  front,  away:" 


4  Horace,  Od.  iv.  12.  27. 

5  Cicero,  ut  supra,  c.  18. 

6  Ovid,  de  Panto,  i.  5,  18. 

7  Id.  Trist.  iii.  11.  22. 

p  Fseudo-Gallus,  i.  125. 

9  Horace,  Epod.  xiix.  7« 
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tetrica  sunt  amwmuida  jnculdrlbns.1  "  Sour 
tilings  are  to  be  sweetened  with  those  that  are 
pleasant."  1  love  a  gay  ami  social  wisdom, 
and  fly  from  all  austerity  and  sourness  ot  man 
ners,  all  grumness  and  formality  of  countenance 
being  suspected  by  me, 

Tristem<iue  vultns  tctrici  arr<>Lr-,i<itiam  ; 
"  The  arrogant  atl'"etanou  o!'  a  starched,  dismal  face  ;" 
Kt  hahet  tristis  quoque  turba  cinffidos.2 
"  A  mien  austere  oft  veils  a  vicious  heart." 

I  entirely  believe  Plato,  who  says  that  <  asy 
or  difficult  humours  are  a  u'reat  prejudice  to  the 
good  or  bad  disposition  of  the  soul.  Socrates 
had  a  constant  countenance!,  but  withal  semie 
and  smilinir;  not  sourly  constant,  like  the  elder 
( 'rassus,  whom  no  man  ever  saw  to  laugh. 
Virtue  is  a  plea-ant  and  LTay  quality. 

1  know  very  well  that  few  will  quarrel  with 
the  liberty  of  my  writings  vvho 
Montaigne's  have  not  more  to  quarrel  with  in 
those  who  shall  tlu'  1»-|'"^  ()t  then-  own  thoughts  : 
condemn  the  1  conform  nix-elf  \\eil  enough  to 

freedom  of  his  tlH,ir  inclinations,  but  I  otielid 
writings.  ,  .  ...,.  ; 

their  eys.  1  is  a  pretty  humour 
to  strain  at  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  glide 
trendy  over  his  pretended  negotiations  \\ith 
Ph:edo,  Dion,  Aster,  and  Areheana— a  !  \»n 
pndedt  dictrt1  qitod  non  pudciit  scntire.  '•  Let 
us  not  be  a-hamed  to  speak  \\haf  we  are  nor 
ashamed  to  think."  I  hate  a  frown rd  and 
moping  spirit,  that  slips  over  all  the  plea-uns 
of  life,  and  sei/.es  and  feeds  upon  misfortunes  : 
like  tlies,  that  cannot  stick  to  a  sleek  and 
polished  body,  but  fix  and  repose  themselves 
upon  craggy  and  rough  places  ;  and  like  cup 
ping-glares,  that  only  suck  and  attract  the 
worst  blood. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  have  enjoined  myself  to  dare 

to  say  all  that  I  dare  to  do  :  and 
Of  the  liberty  even' thoughts  that  are  not  to  be 
I'll  thai  hcdurS  Polished  displease  me  ;  the  worst 
to  do.  of  my  actions  and  qualities  do  not 

appear  to  me  so  foul,  as  I  find  it 
foul  and  base  not  to  dare  to  own  them.  Every 
one  is  wary  and  discreet  in  confession,  but  men 
ouu,ht  to  be  so  in  action  :  boldness  in  doin^  ill 
is  in  some  sort  modified  and  restrained  by  bold 
ness  in  confessing  it  :  whoever  would  oblige 
himself  to  tell  all,  would  oblige  himself  to  do 
nothing  that  he  must  be  forced  to  conceal.  I 
wish  that  this  excessive  licence  of  mine  may 
draw  men  to  freedom,  above  these  timorous  and 
mint-inn  pretended  virtues,  sprung  from  our 
imperfections;  and  that,  at  the  expense  of  my 
immoderation,  I  may  reduce  them  to  reason. 
A  man  must  see  and  s;udy  his  vice  to  correct  it; 


1   Sidonius  Apollinar.  Ep.  i.  0. 

-  Martial,  vii.  ")S.  It  is  not  known  v.  hence  Montaicne 
borrowed  the  preceding  line. 

3  Seneca,  Ep.  53. 

•'  Here  Montaiune  makes  Thales  say  the  very  contrary  to 
what  he  really  said  ;  and  this,  I/v  mistaking  the  sense  of 
Diogenes  Lacrtius  the  author  whom  he  must  have  consulted 
for  the  answer  :  "  A  man,"  says  Diogenes,  "  who  had  com- 


:  they  who  conceal  it  from  others  commonly  con 
ceal  it  from  themselves,  and  do  not  think  it 
covered  enough,  if  they  themselves  see  it;  they 
hide  and  disguise  it  from  their  own  conscience: 
(.£it(trc  ritid  s/m  nemo  confititur  ?  Quid  ct'tam 
i  nniic  iii  tills  cxt  •  soninluin  narrare  VHjUaniis 
j  r.s7.;  "  Why  does  no  man  confess  his  vices? 
'  Because  he  is  yet  in  them  :  'tis  for  a  waking 
!  man  to  tell  his  dream."  The  diseases  of  the 
i  body  explain  themselves  in  increasing  ;  we  find 
1  that  to  be  the  gout  which  we  called  a  rheum  or 
a  strain  :  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  the  greater 
th'-y  are,  keep  themselves  the  more  obscure; 
the  most  sick  are  the  least,  sensible  of  them  ; 
for  these  reasons  they  must  often  be  draped 
into  light  by  an  unrelenting  and  pitiless  hand; 
they  must  be  opened  and  torn  from  the  caverns 
and  secret  reces-es  of  the  heart.  As  in  doing 
well,  so  in  doing  ill,  the  mere  confession  is 
sometimes  satisfaction.  Is  there  any  deformity 
in  doin'j;  amiss,  that  can  excuse  us  from  con- 
fes-ing  ourselves  .'  It  is  so  M-reat  it  p^jn  to  me 
to  dissemble,  that  I  evade  the  trust  of  another's 
secret-,  wanting  the  heart  to  disavow  my  know 
ledge  :  I  can  conceal  it,  but  deny  it  I  cannot, 
without  the  greatest  trouble  and*  violence  to 
myself  imaginable:  to  be  very  secret,  a  man 
miM  be  so  by  nature,  not  by  obligation.  Tis 
i  little1  worth  in  the  service  of  a  prince  to  be 
secret,  if  a  man  be  not  a  liar  to  boot.  If  he 
i  who  asked  Thales.  the  Milesian,  whether  he 
ouirht  solemnly  to  deny  that  he  had  committed 
tincleanness,  had  applied  himself  to  me.  I  should 
have  told  him  that  he  outi'ht  not  to  do  it:  for  I 
look  upon  lying  to  be  a  greater  crime  than  the 
other.  Thales  advised  him  quite  contrary,4 
bidding  him  swear  to  secure  himself  the  greater 
fault  by  the  less  :  nevertheless  this  counsel  was 
not  so  much  an  election  as  a  multiplication  of 
vice.  I'pon  which,  let  me  say  this  by  the  by, 
that  we  deal  sincerely  and  well  with  a  man  of 
conscience,  when  we  propose  to  him  some  diffi 
culty  in  counterpoise  of  a  vice  :  but  when  we 
shut  him  up  betwixt  two  vices,  he  is  put  to  a 
hard  choice,  as  Oriiren  was,  either  to  idolatrize 
or  to  suller  himself  to  be  carnally  abused  by  a 
n'reat  .Ethiopian  slave  that  was  brought  to  him: 
he  submitted  to  the  first  condition,  as  it  is  said. 
And  yet  tastes  differ  ;  witness  those  women  of 
our  times  who,  according  to  their  error,  protest 
they  had  rather  burden  their  consciences  with 
ten  men  than  one  mass. 

If  it  be  indiscretion  so  to  publish  one's  errors, 

yet.  then;  is  no  great  danger  of  its  passing  into 

example   and   custom  ;     for  Aristo    said,5   that 

!  the  winds  which   men   feared  most   were  those 

:  that  laid  them  open.     AVe   must  tuck  up  this 


mittcd  adultrry,  having  asked  Thales  whether  he  might  not 
deny  it  upon  oath  '.'  Thales  made  answer,  '  ]!uf.  is  i<:<t  per 
jury  even  a  worse  crime  than  adultery'."  "  See  Diogenes' 
],>)'>•  of  Th>:!"x.  Perhaps  Montaigne  was  deceived  by  some 
edition  of  this  author,  where  the  note  of  interrogation  was 
omitted  after  the  last  word,  which,  indeed,  is  an  omission 
that  I  find  in  Henry  \Vetstein'a  edition,  which,  excepting 
that,  is  very  correct. 

•s   Plutarch,  on  Ciiri.s:!//. 
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ridiculous  rag  that  hides  our  manners  ;  people 
send  their  consciences  to  the  stews,  but  keep  a 
starched  countenance.  Even  traitors  and  as 
sassins  espouse  the  laws  of  ceremony,  and  there 
fix  their  duty  ;  so  that  neither  can  justice  com 
plain  of  incivility,  nor  malice  of  indiscretion. 
'Tis  pity  but  an  ill  man  should  be  likewise  a 
fool,  and  that  decency  should  palliate  his  vice  : 
this  rough-casting  is  only  for  sound  and  good 
walls,  that  deserve  to  be  preserved  and  whited. 
To  meet  the  Huguenots,  who  condemn  our 

auricular  and  private  confession, 
Why  Mon-  J  confess  myself  in  public,  reli- 
Rnf±S£  iriously  and  purely:  St.  Augus- 
public.  tin,  Oriofen,  and  Hippocrates, 

have  published  the  errors  of  their 
opinions  ;  and  I  moreover  of  my  manners.  I 
am  greedy  of  making  myself  known  ;  and  I 
care  not  to  how  many,  provided  it  be  truly  ; 
or,  rather,  I  hunger  for  nothing ;  but  I  mor 
tally  hate  to  be  mistaken  by  those  who  happen 
to  come  across  my  name.  He  that  does  all 
things  for  honour  and  glory,  what  can  he  think 
to  gain  by  shewing  himself  to  the  world  in  a 
mask,  and  by  concealing  his  true  being  from 
the  people  ?  Commend  a  hunchback  for  his 
fine  shape,  he  has  a  right  to  take  it  for  an 
affront :  if  you  are  a  coward,  and  that  men 
commend  you  for  your  valour,  is  it  of  you  that 
they  speak  ?  They  take  you  for  another.  A 
footman  behind  a  coach  might  as  well  glorify 
himself  in  the  compliments  and  congees  which 
are  made,  as  if  he  were  master  of  the  company, 
when  he  is  one  of  the  most  inferior  of  the  train. 
Archelaus,  King  of  Macedon,  walking  along 
the  street,  somebody  threw  water  on  his  head  ; 
which  they  who  were  with  him  said  he  ought 
to  punish  :  "  Aye,  but,"  said  he,  "  whoever  it 
was,  he  did  not  throw  the  water  upon  me,  but 
upon  him  whom  he  took  me  to  be."1  Socrates 
being  told  that  people  spoke  ill  of  him :  "  Not 
at  all,"  said  he,  "  there  is  nothing  in  me  of 
what  they  say."2  For  my  part,  if  any  one 
should  commend  me  for  a  good  pilot,  for  being 
very  modest  or  very  chaste,  I  should  owe  him 
no  thanks;  and,  by  the  same  rule,  whoever 
should  call  me  traitor,  robber,  or  drunkard,  I 
should  be  as  little  concerned.  They  who  do 
not  rightly  know  themselves,  may  feed  and  feast 
upon  false  approbations  ;  not  I,  who  see  my 
self,  and  examine  myself  even  to  my  very 
bowels,  and  who  very  well  know  what  is  my 
due.  I  am  content  to  be  less  commended,  pro 
vided  I  am  better  known.  I  may  be  reputed 
a  wise  man  in  such  a  sort  of  wisdom  as  I  take 
to  be  folly.  I  am  vexed  that  my  Essays  only 
serve  the  ladies  for  a  common  moveable,  a  book 
to  lie  in  the  parlour  window  ;  this  chapter  shall 
prefer  me  to  the  closet :  I  love  to  traffic  with 
them  a  little  in  private  ;  public  conversation  is 
without  favour  and  without  savour.  In  fare- 


1  Plutarch,  Apotheg.  of  the  Kings. 

2  Laertius,  in  vita. 

3  See  Cicero,  Epist.  Fam.  ix.  22. 


!  wells  we  above  ordinary  heat  our  affections 
towards  the  things  we  take  leave  of;  I  take 
my  last  leave  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world ; 
these  are  our  last  embraces. 

But  to  come  to  my  subject.  What  has 
rendered  the  act  of  generation,  an  act  so  natural, 
so  necessary,  and  so  just,  a  thing  not  to  be 
spoken  of  without  blushing,  and  to  be  excluded 
from  all  serious  and  regular  discourses?  We 
boldly  pronounce  kill,  rob,  betray,3  but  the 
other  we  dare  only  to  mutter  betwixt  the  teeth. 
Is  it  to  say,  that  the  less  we  say  in  words,  we 
may  pay  it  so  much  the  more  with  thinking  ? 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  words  least  in  use, 
most  seldom  writ,  and  best  kept  in,  are  the 
best  and  most  generally  known ;  no  age,  no 
manners  are  ignorant  of  them,  any  more  than 
of  the  word  bread.  They  imprint  themselves  iu 
every  one,  without  being  expressed,  without 
voice,  and  without  figure  ;  and  the  sex  that 
most  practises  it  is  bound  to  say  least  of  it. 
'Tis  an  act  that  we  have  placed  in  the  free- 
J  franchise  of  silence,  whence  to  take  it  is  a 
|  crime,  even  though  it  be  to  accuse  and  judge 
|  it ;  neither  dare  we  reprehend  it,  but  in  peri 
phrasis  and  circuity.  A  great  favour  to  a 
criminal,  to  be  so  execrable  that  justice  itself 
thinks  it  unjust  to  touch  and  see  him  !  free  and 
safe  by  the  benefit  of  the  severity  of  his  con 
demnation.  Is  it  not  here  as  with  books,  that 
sell  better  and  become  more  public,  by  being 
suppressed  ?4  For  my  part,  I  will  take  Aristotle 
at  his  word,  who  says  that  "bashfulness  is  an 
ornament  to  youth,  but  a  reproach  to  old  age." 
These  verses  are  preached  in  the  ancient  school, 
a  school  that  I  much  more  adhere  to  than  the 
modern  ;  the  virtues  of  it  appear  to  me  to  be 
greater,  and  the  vices  less  : 

They  err  as  wide  who  Venus  much  forbear, 
As  they  who  in  her  rites  too  frequent  are.5 

Tu,  dea,  tu  rerum  naturam  sola  gubernas, 
Nee  sine  te  quidquam  dias  in  luminis  oras 
Exoritur,  neque  sit  Itetum,  nee  amabile  quidquam. fi 

"  Thou  deity,  by  whom  all  nature's  sway'd, 
Without  whose  power  nothing  can  spring  to  light, 
Or  beautiful,  or  lovely  to  the  sight." 

I  know  not  who  could  set  Pallas  and  tlie 
Muses   at  variance  with  Venus, 
and   make    them    cold    towards     2S2  S?i?I 
love  ;  but  I  see  no  deities  so  well     great  con- 
met,  or  that  are  more  indebted  to     yenus*  Wkh 
one    another.     Whoever    would 
deprive  the  Muses   of  amorous   imaginations, 
would  rob  them  of  the  best  stuff  they  have, 
and  of  the  noblest  matter  of  their  work  :  and 
who  would  make  love  lose  the  communication 
and  service  of  poetry,  Avould  disarm  him  of  his 
best  weapons  :  in  this  way  they  charge  the  god 
of  familiarity  and  good-will,  and  the  protecting 
goddesses   of  humanity  and  justice,  with   the 


"  Ethics,  iv.  9. 
s   Plutarch,    That   a 
Princes. 

6  Lucret.  i.  22. 


Philosopher    should    converse    with 
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vice  of  ingratitude  ami  unthanktulness.     I  have  j  and  beauty.    Men  do  not  marry  for  themselves, 


not  been"  so  long  cashiered  from  the  state  and 
service  of  this  god,  that  my  memory  is  not  still 
perfect  in  his  force  and  power  5 

Agnosco  vetoris  vestigia  flainmii1  ;: 
"  Of  my  old  flume  there  yet  remain  some  sparks;" 

there  are.  yet  some  remains  of  heat  and  emotion 
after  the  fever  : 

Nee  mihi  deliciat  calor  hie,  hirmantibus  annis  !-' 
"  I  have  some  heat  yet  in  my  winter  atre  !" 

Withered  and  drooping  as  I  am,  I  feel  yet  some 
remains  of  that  past  ardour: 

Qual  1'alto  Eneo  p.-r  rh<-  A<|nilone  o  Noto 
Cessi,  che  tutto  prima  il  volse  rt  sen-,,., 
Non  s'  acclict.i  <•  -\\   pero  ;    ma   1'  suono  c'  1  rnolo, 
Kitieu  dell'onde  a.nco  agitate  e  tjrosse  :' 


As  .K-ran  sea*,  whei 
That  roll'd  rh.-ir  ti 

Do  yet  of  tempests  ], 
And  here  and  th,  rt 


>nns   he  rail 


but.  for  what  1  understam 
power  of  this  u'od  are  mon 
the  picture  of  p.ietry 


n 
essence 


Kt  versus  diiriti 
For  there  is  charming 


it  has  I  know  not  what  kind  of  air  more 
amorous  than  love  itself;  \  eniis  is  not  so  beau 
tiful  naked,  alive,  and  panting,  a-  >he  is  here 
in  Viril  : 


All  that  I  find   fault    with  in  considering  it 
The  transports     '?'  tll!lt  ll('   lias  represented  her  a 

of  love  banished     little  too  passionate  lor  a  married 

and \v"vrrillgu ;  V('nus;  in  tllis  discreet  kind  of 
coupling,  the  appetite  is  not 
usually  so  wanton,  but  more  grave  and  dull. 
Love  hates  that  people  should  hold  of  any  but 
himself.,  and  goes  but  faintly  to  work  in  fami 
liarities  derived  from  any  other  title,  as  mar 
riage  is.  Alliance  and  dowry  therein  weigh, 
and  with  reason,  as  much  or  more  than  grace 


1    Mil ri<!,  iv.  23. 

-   It  is  not  known  whence  Montaigne  borrowed  this  line; 
prohablv  from  some  modern  author. 
3  Tass..,  /,,;  (if,-,,*.  c   xii,  st.  (it. 


though  they  say  so  ;  they  marry  as  much  or 
more  for  their  posterity,  for  their  family  ;  the 
use  and  interest  of  marriage  touches  our  race 
much  more  than  us  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I 
like  that  custom  to  have  matches  carried  on  by 
a  third  hand,  rather  than  a  man's  own,  and  by 
another  man's  liking  than  that  of  the  party 
himself:  but  how  much  is  all  this  opposite  to 
the  ties  of  love  1  And  also  it  is  a  kind  of 
incest  TO  employ,  in  this  venerable  and  sacred 
alliance,  the  heat  and  extravagance  of  amorous 
licence,  a->  1  think  I  have  said  elsewhere.6  A 
man,  says  Aristotle  must  approach  his  wife 
with  prudence  and  gravity,  lest,  in  tickling  her 
ii])  too  lasciviously,  extreme  pleasure  make 
her  exceed  the  hounds  of  reason.  What  he  says 
upon  the  account  of  conscience,  the  physicians 
say  upon  the  account  of  health:  "That  a 
pleasure  excessively  hot,  voluptuous,  and  fre 
quent,  deteriorates  the  seed  and  hinders  con 
ception  ;"  and  'tis  said,  elsewhere,  "  That  to  a 
lanu'uisliinu'  con^re-sion,  as  that,  naturally  is, 
to  supply  it  \\iih  a  due  and  fruitful  heat,  a 
man  niu-t  do  it  but  seldom,  and  by  marked 
intermissions  ;" 

Venerem,  intcriusque  recondat." 


Quo  rapiat  s 

I  see  no  marriages  where  the  conjugal  under 
standing  sooner  fails,  than  those  contracted  upon 
flu;  account  of  beauty  and  amorous  desires: 
there  should  be  more  solid  and  lasting  founda 
tions,  and  they  should  proceed  with  greater 
circumspection  ;  this  furious  ardour  is  worth 
nothing. 

They  who  think  they  honour  marriage  by 
joining  love  to  it,  do.  methinks,  like  those  who, 
to  favour  virtue,  hold  that  nobility  is  nothing 
else  but  virtue.  They  are,  indeed,  things  that 
have  some  relation  to  one  another,  but  there  is 
a  Li'i'eat  deal  of  difference  ;  we  should  not  so 
mix  their  names  and  titles;  'tis  a  wrong  to 
them  both  so  to  confound  them.  Nobility  is  a 
brave  quality,  and  with  good  reason  introduced  ; 
but,  fora-much  as  'tis  a  quality  depending  upon 
others,  and  may  happen  in  a  vicious  person,  'tis 
to  be  estimated  infinitely  below  virtue  :  'tis  a 
virtue,  if  it  be  one,  that  is  artificial  and  appa 
rent  ;  depending  upon  time  and  fortune  ;  various 
in  form,  according  to  various  countries  ;  living, 
and  mortal  ;  without  birth,  as  the  river  Nile  ; 
Liencaloirieal  and  common  ,;  drawn  by  conse 
quence,  and  a  very  weak  one.  Knowledge, 
strength,  goodness,  beauty,  riches,  and  all  other 
qualities,  fall  into  communication  and  commerce; 
but  this  is  consummated  in  itself,  and  of  no  use 
to  the  service  of  others.  There  was  proposed 
to  one  of  our  kings  the  choice  of  two  concur 
rents,  who  both  pretended  to  the  same  com 
mand,  of  which  one  was  a  gentleman,  the  other 
was  not;  he  ordered  that,  without  respect  to 


4  Juvenal,  vi.  IQfi. 

»  Mneid,  viii.  387,  392. 

6  Hook  i.  c.  29. 

'  Virgil,  Georgia,  iii.  13/ 
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quality,  they  should  choose  him  who  had  the 
most  merit  ;  but  where  the  worth  of  the  com 
petitors  should  appear  to  be  entirely  equal,  they 
should  have  respect  to  birth  :  this  was  exactly 
to  give  it  its  due  rank.  A  young  man,  un 
known,  coming  to  Antigonus  to  make  suit  for 
his  father's  command,  a  valiant  man,  lately 
dead  :  "  Friend,"  said  he,  "  in  such  preferments 
as  these,  I  have  not  so  much  regard  to  the 
nobility  of  my  soldiers,  as  to  their  strength  and 
courage/'1  And,  indeed,  it  ought  not  to  go  as 
it  did  with  the  officers  of  the  kings  of  Sparta, 
trumpeters,  fiddlers,  cooks,  the  children  of  whom 
always  succeeded  in  their  places,  how  ignorant 
soever,  and  were  preferred  before  the  most 
experienced  in  these  professions. 
?h°e±Utyraare  They  of  Calicut  make  of  their 
promoted  in  nobles  a  class  above  human  :  they 
the  kingdom  of  are  interdicted  marriage,  and  all 

Calicut.  ...  ,  . 

but  warlike  employments  ;  they 
may  have  concubines  their  fill,  and  the  women  as 
many  lovers  as  they  please,  without  being  jealous 
of  one  another  ;  but  'tis  a  capital  and  irremissible 
crime  to  couple  with  a  person  of  meaner  condi 
tion  than  themselves  ;  and  they  think  themselves 
polluted  if  they  have  but  touched  one  in  walk 
ing  along,  and  supposing  their  nobility  to  be 
marvellously  injured  and  interested  in  it,  kill 
such  as  only  approach  a  little  too  near  them; 
insomuch  that  the  ignoble  are  obliged  to  cry 
out  as  they  go,  like  the  gondoleers  of  Venice, 
at  the  turning  of  streets,  for  fear  of  jostling  ; 
and  the  nobles  command  them  to  step  aside  to 
what  part  they  please  :  by  which  means  the 
one  avoid  what  they  repute  a  perpetual  igno 
miny,  and  the  other  a  certain  death.  No  time, 
no  favour  of  the  prince,  no  office,  or  virtue,  or 
riches,  can  ever  prevail  to  make  a  plebeian 
become  noble  :  to  which  this  custom  is  assisting, 
that  marriages  are  interdicted  betwixt  several 
trades  :  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker  cannot 
marry  a  carpenter  ;  and  the  parents  are  obliged 
to  train  up  their  children  precisely  in  their  own 
callings,  and  not  put  them  to  any  other  trade; 
by  which  means  the  distinction  and  continua 
tion  of  their  fortune  is  maintained. 

A  good  marriage,2  if  it  be  really  so,  rejects 
the  company  and  conditions  of  love,  and  tries 
to  represent  those  of  friendship.  'Tis  a  sweet 
society  of  life,  full  of  constancy,  trust,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  useful  and  solid  offices  and 
mutual  obligations  ;  of  which  any  woman  that 
has  a  right  taste, 

Optato  quam  junxit  lumine  tseda,3 
"  The  wife  of  him  she  loves," 


would  be  loth  to  serve  her  husband  in 

of  a  mistress.     If  she  be  loded  in  his  aecton 


in  quality 
is  affection 
as  a  wife,  she  is  more  honourably  and  securely 


1  Plutarch,  On  False  Shame. 

2  Charron  (De  la  Sagesse'),  in    his    Essay   on  Marriage, 
has  largely  availed    himself  of  Montaigne;    as,  indeed,   he 
has  throughout  his  work. 

3  Catullus,  de  Coma  Beren.  Carm.  Ixiv.  79. 


placed.  Though  he  play  the  lover  with  another, 
as  eager  and  warm  as  you  please,  let  any  one 
but  then  ask  him,  "  on  which  he  had  rather  a 
disgrace  should  fall,  his  wife  or  his  mistress  ? 
which  of  their  misfortunes  would  most  afflict 
him  ?  and  to  which  of  them  he  wishes  the  most 
grandeur  ?"  the  answer  to  these  questions  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  in  a  sound  marriage. 

And  that  so  few  are  observed  to  be  happy,  is 
a  token  of  its  price  and  value.  If 
well  formed,  and  rightly  taken,  A  good  mar- 
'tis  the  best  of  all  human  societies.  h^statTfn 
We  cannot  live  without  it,  and  human  society. 
yet  we  do  nothing  but  degrade  it. 
It  happens  as  with  cages:  the  birds  without 
despair  to  get  in,  and  those  within  despair  of 
getting  out.  Socrates  being  asked4  whether  it 
was  more  advisable  to  take  a  wife  or  not  ? 
"  Let  a  man  take  which  course  he  will,"  said 
he,  "  he  will  be  sure  to  repent."  'Tis  a  con 
tract  to  which  the  common  saying,  Homo 
homini,  dcus,  or  lupus  :  5  "  Man  to  man 
is  either  a  god  or  a  wolf,"  may  very  fitly 
be  applied  :  there  must  be  a  concurrence  of 
many  qualities  to  the  erecting  it.  It  is  found 
now  a-days  more  convenient  for  ordinary  and 
plebeian  souls,  where  delights,  curiosity,  and 
idleness,  do  not  so  much  disturb  it ;  but 
unruly  humours,  such  as  mine,  that  hate  all 
sorts  of  obligation  and  restraint,  are  not  proper 
for  it : 

Et  mild  dulce  magis  resolute  vivere  collo.6 
"  For  liberty  is  far  more  sweet  to  me." 

Might  I  have  had  my  own  will,  I  would 
not  have  married  Wisdom  herself, 
if  she  would  have  had  me:  but  why  Mon- 
'tis  to  much  purpose  to  evade  it,  Soffiu"^ 
the  common  custom  and  use  of  posed  for  it. 
life  will  have  it  so  ;  the  most  of 
my  actions  are  guided  by  example,  not  choice. 
And  yet  I  did  not  go  to  it  of  my  own  voluntary 
motion,  I  was  led  and  drawn  to  it  by  extrinsic 
occasions  :  for  not  only  things  that  are  incom 
modious  in  themselves,  but  alt-o  none  so  ugly, 
vicious,  and  to  be  avoided  are  there,  that  may 
not  be  rendered  acceptable  by  some  condition  or 
accident ;  so  unsteady  and  vain  is  all  human  reso 
lution.  And  I  was  persuaded  to  it  when  worse 
prepared  and  more  backward  than  I  am  at 
present,  that  I  have  tried  what  it  is.  And  as 
great  a  libertine  as  I  am  taken  to  be,  I  have  in 
truth  more  strictly  observed  the  laws  of  mar 
riage  than  I  either  promised  or  expected.  'Tis 
vain  to  kick  when  a  man  has  once  put  on  his 
fetters.  A  man  must  prudently  manage  his 
liberty  ;  but  having  once  submitted  to  obliga 
tion,  he  must  confine  himself  within  the  laws  of 
common  duty,  at  least  do  what  he  can  towards 


4  Laertius,  in  vita. 

5  The  first  sentence,  Homo  homini  deus,  is  from  the  poet 
Cecilius,   apud   Symmach.    Epist.  x.  104.     The  other,  homo 
homini  lupus,  is  in  Plautus,  Asin.  II.  iv.  88. 

6  Pseudo.  Gallus,  i.  Gl. 
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it.  They  who  engage  in  this  con- 
Marriape ought  tract,  and  carry  themselves  in  it 
&m  h£T  with  hatred  and  contempt,  do  an 
and  contempt,  unjust  and  inconvenient  tiling; 

and  the  fine  rule  that  I  hear  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  amongst  the  women,  as  a 
sacred  oracle  : 

•'  Serve  thy  husband  like  a  waiter, 
But  guard  thyself  as  from  a  traitor:" 

which  is  to  say:  "Comport  thyself  towards 
him  with  a  dissembled,  inimical,  and  distrustful 
reverence,  and  respect,  "  a  watchword  of  war 
and  suspicion,  is  equally  injurious  and  hard.  I 
am  too  mild  for  such  rugged  designs  :  to  say 
the  truth,  I  am  not  arrived  to  that  periection  of 
cunning  and  gallantry  of  wit,  to  confound  reason 
with  justice,  and  to  laugh  at  all  rule  and  order 
that  does  not  please  my  palate  ;  because.  I  hate 
superstition,  I  do  not  presently  run  into  iriv- 
ligion.  If  a  man  does  not  always  perform  his 
duty,  he  on<_rht  at  least  to  love  and  acknow 
ledge  it ;  'tis  treachery  to  iiHirnj  without  t'xjtoux- 
intj.  Let  us  go  on. 

Our  poet  represents  a  marriage  happy  in 
good  understanding,  wherein  nevertheless,  then- 
is  not  much  loyalty.  Does  he  mean  that  it  is 
not  impossible  to  give  the  reins  to  passion,  and 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  love,  and  yet  re 
serve  some  duty  towards  marriage  ;  and  that  it 
may  be  hurt  without  being  totally  broken  ?  A 
serving-man  may  ride  in  his  master's  saddle, 
whom  nevertheless  he  does  not  hate.  Beauty, 
opportunity,  and  destiny,  (tor  destiny  has  also 
a  hand  in  it, 

Fatum  est  in  partihus  illis 

Quas  sinus  .ibscondit  :   nam,  si  tilji  siilera  cessent, 
Nil  faciet  longi  mensura  incognita  nervi.t 

"  Fate  with  full  power  presides 
E'en  o'er  those  part.-s  which  modest  nature  hides  ; 
And  little,  if  her  uenial  intlut-iu-e  fail, 
Will  vigour  stead,  or  boundless  hopes  avail,'' 

have  debauched  her  to  a  stranger ;  though  not 
so  wholly,  perad venture,  but  that  she  may  have 
some  remains  of  kindness  for  her  husband. 
They  are  two  designs,  that  have  several  paths 
leading  to  them,  without  being  confounded  with 
one  another  ;  a  woman  may  yield  to  such  a 
man  as  she  would  by  no  means  have  married, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  condition  of  his  for 
tune,  but  by  that  of  his  person.  Few  men 
have  made  a  wife  of  a  mistress,  that  have  not 
repented  it ;  and  even  in  the  other  world,  what 
an  unhappy  life  did  Jupiter  lead  with  his,  whom 
he  had  first  enjoyed  as  a  mistress  !  'Tis,  as  the 
proverb  is,  "  To  befoul  a  basket,  and  then  to 
put  it  upon  one's  head."  I  have  in  my  time 
seen  love  shamefully  and  dishonestly  cured  in 
a  good  family  by  marriage  ;  the  considerations 
are  altogether  different.  'Tis  to  say  we  love 
at  once  two  thingb  contrary  in  themselves, 


1  Juvenal,  ix.  32. 

2  /Elian,  Var.  Hist.  xii.  52. 

3  Ttresias.     Ovid,  Mttain.  iii.  323. 


without  any  disturbance.  Isocrates  said2  that 
the  city  of  Athens  pleased  as  ladies  do  that 
men  court  for  love  ;  every  one  was  delighted 
to  come  thither  to  take  a  turn,  and  pass 
away  his  time  ;  but  no  one  liked  it  so  well  as 
to  espouse  it,  that  is,  to  inhabit  there  and  to 
make  it  his  constant  residence.  I  have  been 
vexed  to  see  husbands  hate  their  wives,  only 
because  they  do  them  wrong.  We  should  not 
at  any  rate,  methinks,  love  them  the  less  for 
our  faults;  they  should,  at  least  upon  the 
account  of  repentance  and  compassion,  be 
dearer  to  us. 

They  are  different  ends,  and  yet,  says  he,  in 
some  sort  compatible.      Marriage 
has   utility,  justice,   honour,  and     Difference  he- 
constancy    tor   its  share;    a   dull,     ^.n^e"™ 
but.  more  universal  pleasure.  Love 
founds  itself  wholly  upon  pleasure,  and   indeed 
has  it  more   full,  lively,  and  stinging  ;   a  plea 
sure  inflamed  by  difficulty  ;  there  must  be  in  it 
stints  and  ardour:    'tis  no  more  love,  if  without 
darts  and  fire.     The  bounty  of  ladies  is  too  pro 
fuse  in  marriage,  and  dulls  the  point  of  affection 
and   desire  ;   to  evade  which  inconvenience  do 
but  observe   what    pains   Lycurgus  and   Plato 
take  in  their  laws. 

Women  are  not  to   blame  at  all  when  they 
ret'u-e    the   rules   of  lite   that  are 
introduced    into    the   world;   for-      Laws  imposed 
asnmcli    as   the    men    made   them     ^X''^. 
without  their  consent.      There  is     men,  before  the 
naturally  dilute  and  quarrelling     l££*£fmt 
betwixt    them    and    us;    and   the     to  them, 
strictest   friendship  we  have  with 
them    is   yet   mixed  with    tumult    and   tempest. 
In  the  opinion    of  our  author,  we   deal   incon 
siderately  with    them    in    this  :    after   we  have 
discovered    that    they    an;   without  comparison 
more  able  and  ardent  in  the  effects  of  love  than 
we,     and   that    the    old    priest    has   testified  as 
much,   who    had    been   one  while    a    man  and 
then  a  woman, 

Venus  huic  erat  utraque  nota  ;3 
"  For  he  the  pleasure  of  each  sex  had  tried  ;" 

and,  moreover,  that  we  have  learnt  from  their 
own  mouths  the  proof  that  in  different  aufes  was 
made  by  an  emperor  and  empress  of  Home, 
both  famous  for  ability  in  that  affair  :  for  he4 
in  one  night  deflowered  ten  Sarmatian  virgins 
that  were  his  captives  ;  but  she6  had  rive-and- 
twenty  bouts  in  one  night,  changing  her  man 
according  to  her  need  and  likinir, 

Adhue  ardens  rinida?  tentiyine  vulva?, 
Et  lassata  viris,  nondum  satiata,  recessit  ;6 

"  Still  racing  with  the  fever  of  desire, 

Her  veins  all  turind,  and  her  blood  all  fire, 
Exhausted,  but  unsatisfied,  she  sought 
Her  home  ;" 


4  Proculns.     Flav.  Vopiscus,  in  vita. 

*  Messulina,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

6  Juvenal,  vi.  128. 
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and  that,  upon  the  dispute  which  happened  in 
Catalonia,  wherein  a  wife  complaining  of  her 
husband's  too  frequent  addresses  to  her,  not  so 
much,  as  I  conceive,  that  she  was  incommoded 
by  it  (for  I  believe  no  miracles  out  of  religion), 
as  under  this  pretence  to  curtail  and  curb  in 
this,  which  is  the  fundamental  act  of  marriage, 
the  authority  of  husbands  over  their  wives,  and 
to  show  that  their  frowardness  and  malignity 
go  beyond  the  nuptial  bed,  and  spurn  under 
foot  even  the  graces  and  sweets  of  Venus ;  the 
husband,  a  man  really  brutish  and  unnatural, 
replied,  that  even  on  fasting-days  he  could  not 
subsist  with  less  than  ten  courses.1  Whereupon 
came  out  that  notable  sentence  of  the  Queen  of 
Arragon,  by  which,  after  mature  deliberation 
of  her  council,  this  good  queen,  to  give  a  rule 
and  example  to  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  mo 
deration  required  in  a  just  marriage,  set  down 
six  times  a  day  as  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
stint ;  surrendering  and  quitting  a  great  deal 
of  the  needs  and  desires  of  her  sex,  that  she 
might,  she  said,  establish  an  easy,  and  conse 
quently  a  permanent  and  immutable,  method  :' 
whereupon  doctors  cry  out,  "  What  the  devil 
must  the  female  appetite  and  concupiscence  be, 
when  their  reason,  their  reformation,  and  vir 
tue,  is  fixed  at  such  a  rate  ?"  considering  the 
diverse  judgment  of  our  appetites ;  for  Solon, 
patron  of  the  law  schools,  taxes  us  but  at  three 
bouts  a  month,2  that  men  may  not  fail  in  point 
of  conjugal  irequentation.  After  having,  I. 
say,  believed  and  preached  all  this,3  we  go  and 
enjoin  them  continency  for  their  particular 
share,  and  upon  the  extremest  penalties. 

There  is  no  passion  so  hard  to  contend  with 

Mengivethem-      aS  1tllls'  wh.ich  WG  wil1  ,liave  tl)em 

selves  aloose  to  only  to  resist,  not  simply  as 'a  vice 

the  passion  of  alone,  but  as  an  execrable  abomi- 

vereiyaforbid~it,  nation,  worse   than   irreligion   or 

at  the  same  parricide  ;  whilst  we,  at  the  same 

women?  ^  tillle>  glv6    WaY    to>t    without    of- 

fence  or  reproach.  Even  those 
women  amongst  us  who  have  tried  it,  have  suf 
ficiently  confessed  what  difficulty,  or  rather 
impossibility,  they  have  found  therein,  even 
though  seeking  by  material  remedies  to  subdue, 
weaken,  and  oppose  the  body.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  would  have  them  in  full  health, 
vigorous,  in  good  keeping,  high  fed,  and  chaste 
together ;  that  is  to  say,  both  hot  and  cold  ; 
for  the  marriage  which  we  say  is  to  keep  them 
from  burning  is  but  a  small  refreshment  to 
them,  as  we  order  the  matter.  If  they  take 
one  whose  vigorous  age  is  hot  and  boiling,  he 
will  be  proud  that  other  women  should  know  it : 

Sit  tandem  pudor ;  aut  eamus  in  jus  ; 
Multis  mentula  millihus  redempta, 
Non  est  htec  tua,  JJasse  ;  vcndidisti  ;4 


1  Boerius  (Nicholas  Bohier),  Dccifinnea  in  Senat-u  Burde- 
frnlenfii,  discuss,  ac  promulgates ;   Dec-is.  3 1/,  page  563,  edit, 
of  Lyons,  15"Q. 

2  Plutarch,  on  Lore. 

3  That  women  are  more  apt  for  love  than  men. 

4  Martial,  xii.  QO.  10. 


"  Bassus,  for  shame  !  at  length  give  o'er, 
Or  I  to  justice  must  my  cause  resign  ; 
What  I  demand  is  yours  no  more  : 
I  bought  it,  and  assert  it  mine." 

Polemon  the  philosopher  was  justly  sued  by  his 
wife  for  sowing  in  a  barren  field  the  seed  that 
was  due  to  one  that  was  fruitful.5  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  take  an  old,  decayed  fellow, 
they  are  in  a  worse  condition  in  marriage  than 
either  maids  or  widows.  We  think  them  well 
provided  for,  because  they  have  a  man  to  lie 
withal,  as  the  Romans  concluded  Clodia  La3ta, 
a  vestal,  violated,  because  Caligula  had  ap 
proached  her,  though  it  was  affirmed  he  did  no 
more  than  approach  her  :6  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  by  that  increase  their  necessity,  forasmuch 
as  the  touching  and  company  of  any  man  what 
ever  rouses  their  desires,  that  in  solitude  would 
be  more  quiet ;  and,  to  the  end,  it  is  likely,  that 
they  might  render  their  chastity  more  merito 
rious  by  this  circumstance  and  consideration, 
Boleslaus  and  Kinge  his  wife,  King  and  Queen 
of  Poland,  vowed  it  by  mutual  consent,  being 
in  bed  together  on  their  very  wedding-day, 
and  kept  their  vow  in  spite  of  all  matrimonial 
conveniences  and  delights.7 

We  train  them  up  from  their  infancy  to  the 
traffic  of  love;  their  grace,  their 
dress,  knowledge,  language,  and  The  whole  edu. 
whole  instruction  tend  that  way  ;  cation  of  wo- 
their  governesses  imprint  nothing  ^^ir^lhem 
in  them  but  the  idea  of  love,  it  with  a  passion 
for  nothing  else  but  by  continu-  for  love, 
ally  representing  it  to  them,  to 
make  them  disgusted  with  it.  My  daughter, 
the  only  child  I  have,  is  now  at  an  age  that 
forward  young  women  are  allowed  to  be  mar 
ried  at ;  she  is  of  a  slow,  delicate  and  tender 
complexion,  arid  has  accordingly  been  brought 
up  by  her  mother  after  a  private  and  particular 
manner,  so  that  she  but  now  begins  to  be  weaned 
from  her  childish  simplicity.  She  was  one  day 
reading  before  me  in  a  French  book,  where  she 
happened  to  meet  the  word  "fouteau,"  the 
name  of  a  tree,  very  well  known  ;8  the  woman 
to  whose  conduct  she  is  committed,  stopped  her 
short  a  liule  rudely,  and  made  her  skip  over 
that  dangerous  step.  ]  let  her  alone,  not  to 
trouble  their  rules,  for  I  never  concern  myself 
in  that  sort  of  government ;  the  feminine  polity 
has  a  mysterious  course,  we  must  leave  it  to 
them  ;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  commerce 
of  twenty  lacquies  could  not,  in  six  months' 
time,  have  so  imprinted  in  her  fancy  the  mean 
ing,  usage,  and  all  the  consequence  of  the  sound 
of  those  smutty  syllables,  as  this  good  old  woman 
did  by  reprimand  and  interdiction. 

Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonieos 
Blatura  virgo,  et  frangitur  artubus 


5  Laertius,  in  vita. 

6  And  accordingly  buried    her   alive.     Xiphilen,  Life   of 
Caligula. 

Oromer,  de  Re.hus  Pol.  viii. 

p  The  heech.    The  sound  of  the  word  resembles  that  of  an 
obscene  term. 
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Jam  nunc,  et  incestos  amores 
De  tenero  meditatur  ungui  :' 

"  With  pliant  limbs  the  ripen'd  maid 
Now  joys  to  learn  the  wanton  tread 
Of  dance  Ionic,  and  to  prove 
The  pleasures  of  forbidden  love." 

Let  them  but  give  themselves  the  rein  a  little, 
let  them  but  enter  into  liberty  of  discourse  ;  we 
are  but  children  to  them  in  this  science  :  hear 
them  but  represent  our  pursuits  and  discourses  ; 
they  will  perfectly  make  you  understand  that 
we  bring  them  nothing  they  have  not  known 
before,  and  digested  without  our  help.  It  is, 
perhaps,  as  Plato  -ays,  that  they  have  formerly 
been  debauched  by  men.-  I  happened  one  day 
to  be  in  a  place  where  I  could  hear  some  ot 
their  talk  without  their  suspicion  ;  1  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  repeat  it.  •'  By  our  lady,"  -aid 
!,  "  it  is  time  tor  us  to  go  study  the  phrases  of 
Amadis,  Boccaccio,  and  Aretin,  to  be  able  to 
discourse  with  them  :  we  employ  our  time  to 
much  purpose  indeed  !  there  is  neither  word, 
example,  nor  step,  they  are  not  more  perfect  in 
than  our  books  ;  'tis  a  discipline  that  springs 
with  their  blood, 

Kt  mentem  Venus  ipsa  dedit,'1 
"  Venus  herself  has  made  them  uh.it  they  are,'' 

and  which  those  good  instructors,  nature, 
youth,  and  health,  are  continually  inspiring 
them  with:  they  need  not  learn,  they  breed  it: 


Nee  tantuin  ni 
Coinpar,  vcl 


Ox-iila  morde 
Quantum  p 


lt 


"  Not  more  delighted  is  the  milk-white  dove, 

Or  it"  there  be  a  thing  mure  prone  to  Iv.e. 
Still  to  be  billing  with  her  mate,  than  is 

Woman,  with  every  man  she  mee:-.  to  kis*." 

So  tliat  if  the  natural  violence  of  their  desire- 
were  not  a  little  restrained  by  tear  and  honour, 
which  have  been  wisely  contrived  tor  them,  we 
should  be  all  shamed.  All  the  motions  in  the 
world  tend  to  this  conjunction  ;  'tis  a  matter 
infused  throughout  ;  'tis  a  centre  to  which  all 
things  tend.  \\  e  yet  see  the  edicts  of  wise  old 
Home,  made  for  the  service  of  love,  and  the 
precepts  of  Socrates  for  the  instruction  ot 
courtezans  : 

Nee  non  libelli  st->ici  inter  serieos 
Jacere  pulvillos  amant  ::' 

"  And  Stoical  books,  for  all  their  gravity, 
Amongst  silk  cushions  love  to  lie  :" 

Zeno,  amongst  his  laws,  did  also  regulate  the 
divarications  and  motions  in  getting  a  maiden 
head.  Of  what  sense  was  the  philosopher 


1    Horace,  Od.  in.  6,  21.     The  text  ha.sjingitur  arbutus. 
'*  Alluding  to  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

3  Virgil,  Georgic.  iii.  267. 

4  Catullus,  Carm.  Ixvi.  125. 
""  Horace,  Epod.  via.  15. 

G  Of  getting  a  maidenhcuJ.     In  the  edition  of   ir.ss.  th 


Whores  kept  in 

temples  tor  the 


Strato's  book,  (i  Of  Carnal  Conjunction  ?"  And 
what  did  Theophrastus  treat  of,  in  those  he 
entitled,  the  one,  "  The  Lover,"  and  the  other 
"Of  Love?"  of  what  Aristippus,  in  his,  "Of 
Ancient  Delights  ?"  what  do  the  so  long  and 
lively  descriptions  of  Plato  of  the  bolder  loves 
in  his  time  pretend  to  ?  and  the  book  called 
"  The  Lover,"  of  Demetrius  Phalerius?  and 
"  Clinias,  or  Enforced  Love,"  by  Ileraclides 
Ponticus  :  and  Antisthenes'  "  Of  Getting  Child 
ren,  or  Of  Weddings  ;"  and  the  other,  "  Of 
the  Master,  or  the  Lover?''  and  that  of  Aristo, 
'•Of  Amorous  Exercises?"  what  those  of 
( 'leanthes,  one  "  ( )f  Love,"  the  other,  'k  Of  the 
Art  of  Loving  .'"'  The  amorous  dialogues  of 
Spha-rens  .'  and  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
of  ( 'hrysippus,  impudent  beyond  all  toleration? 
And  his  fifty  so  lascivious  epistles ?  I  will  let 
alone  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
Epicurean  sect,  protectress  of  pleasure.  Fiftv 
deities  were,  in  time  past,  assigned  to  this  office  ;'! 
and  there  has  been  a  nation  where, 
to  assuage  the  lust  of  those  that. 
came  to  their  devotion,  the\  had 
purposely  male  and  female  strum 
pets  in  their  temples  for  jh»-m  to 
lie  with  ;  and  it  was  an  act  of 
ceremony  to  u.-o  them  before  they  went  to 
prayer-^ :-  A  imiruin  proptcr  contineiit'uiin  iiicnn- 
tiiH'iitia  iii'ceasariti  cxt  :  inceudluin  iyiiibus 
extinyuitur.  ''  Doubtless  incontinency  is  ne 
cessary  for  continency's  sake;;  a  conflagration 
is  extinguished  by  tire.'' 

In  the  LTivatest  part  of  the  world  that  member 
of  our  body  \\  a-<  deified  :  in  one  and  the  same 
province,  some  flayed  otf  the  skin  to  idler  and 
consecrate  a  piece,  others  offered  and  conse 
crated  their  seed.  In  another,  the  yomrj  men 
publicly  cut  through  betwixt  the  skin  and  the 
flesh  of  that  part  in  several  places,  and  thrust 
pieces  of  wood  into  the  apertures  as  lon<r  and 
thick  as  they  would  receive,  and  of  those  pieces 
of  wood  afterwards  made  a  fin;  for  an  ottering 
to  their  gods  ;  and  were  esteemed  neither  very 
vigorous  nor  chaste,  if,  by  the  force  of  that 
intolerable  pain,  they  seemed  to  be  any  tiling 
dismayed.  In  other  countries  the  most  sacred 
magistrate  was  reverenced  and  acknowledged 
by  that  member  ;  and  in  several  ceremonies  the 
effigy  of  it  was  carried  in  pom]),  in  honour  of 
several  divinities.  The  Egyptian  ladies,  in 
their  Bacchanalia,  each  carried  one  carved  of 
wood  about  their  necks,  exactly  made,  as  great 
and  heavy  as  each  was  able  to  bear  ;  be 
sides  one  which  the  statue  of  their  god  repre 
sented,  which  in  greatness  surpassed  all  the 
rest  of  his  body.s  The  married  women  near  to 
the  place  where  I  live,  make  of  their  kerchiefs 


sentence  immediately  follows  that  which  is  now  some  lines 
before  it,  respecting  Zeno 

7  At  Babylon  (see  Herod,  i.  199.   Strabo,  xvi.  &c.).  and  at 
Ileliopolis,  in  Phoenicia  (see  Eusebius,  Life  of  Coiistantine, 
iii.  r,8.  Val.  Max.  ii.  6,  15.  &c.) 

8  Herod,  ii.  48.  who,  however,  has  it,  \'i?n>lm>  !»>  ToAXS-rfw 
t'Aa<r<rov   e,',i/  TOU  uAX*  <TO)/JUTOV,  "  a  member  which  is   not 
much  It'xs  than  the  rest  of  the  bodv." 
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the  figure  of  one  upon  their  foreheads,  to  glo 
rify  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  they  have  of 
it ;  and,  coming  to  be  widows,  they   throw  it 
behind,   and  cover  it  with   their  head-cloths. 
The  most  modest  matrons  of  Rome  thought  it 
an  honour  to  offer  flowers  and  garlands  to  the  [ 
god  Priapus ;  and  they  made  the  virgins,  at  the  I 
time  of  their  espousals,  sit  upon  his  shameful  ^ 
parts.1     I  know  not  whether  I  have  not  in  my  \ 
time  seen  some  air  of  like  devotion.    What  was  i 
the  meaning  of  that  ridiculous  thing  our  fore-  | 
fathers  wore  before  on  their  breeches,  and  that 
is  still  worn  by  the  Swiss?    To  what  end  do  we  j 
make  a  formal  show  of  our  implements  under  j 
our  gaskins,  and  often,  which  is  worse,  above 
their  natural  size,  by  cheating  and  imposture  ? 
I  have  half  a  mind  to  believe  that  this  sort  of 
vestment  was  invented  in  the  better  and  more 
conscientious  ages,  that  the  world  might  not  be 
deceived ;  and  that  every  one  should  give  public 
account  of  his  dimensions  ;  the  simpler  nations 
wear  them  yet,  and  near  about  the  real  size. 
In  those  days  the  tailor  took  its  measure,  as  is 
done  now  of  a  leg  or  a  foot.     That  good  man 
who,  when  I  was  young,  gelt  so  many   noble 
and  antique  statues  in  his  great  city  that  they 
might  not  corrupt  the  sight,  according  to  the 
advice  of  this  other  good  ancient : 

Flagitii  principium  est,  nudare  inter  cives  corpora  :2 

"  'Tis   the   beginning  of    wickedness  to    shew    nudities   in 
public  :" 

should  have  called  to  mind  that,  as  in  the  mys 
teries  of  the  goddesses,  all  masculine  appearance 
was  excluded,  that  he  did  nothing  if  he  did  not 
geld  horses  and  asses,  and  finally  ail  nature  too  : 

Omne  adeo  genus  in  terris,  hominumque,  ferarumque, 


Et  genus  sequoieum,  pecudes,  pictseq 
In  furias  ignemque  ruunt.3 


[ue  volucres, 


"  All  creatures  to  this  passion  are  inclin'd  ; 
For  whether  they  be  those  of  human  kind, 
Beasts,  wild  or  tame,  fish,  or  the  feather'd  choir, 
They're  all  inflamed  with  wanton  love's  desire." 

The  gods,  says  Plato,4  have  given  us  one 
disobedient  and  unruly  member,  that,  like  a 
furious  animal,  attempts  by  the  violence  of  its 
appetite  to  subject  all  things  to  it  :  and  they 
have  given  women  one  that  has  the  same  quali 
ties,  like  a  greedy  and  ravenous  animal,  which, 
if  one  refuse  to  give  him  food  in  season,  grows 
wild,  impatient  of  delay,  and  infusing  the  rage 
into  their  bodies,  stops  the  passages,  and  hin 
ders  respiration,  causing  a  thousand  inconve 
niences  ;  till  having  imbibed  the  fruit  of  the 
common  thirst,  it  has  plentifully  besprinkled 
and  bedewed  the  bottom  of  their  womb. 

Now  my  legislator5  should  also  have  consi 
dered,  that  perhaps  it  would  have  been  a  chaster 
and  more  useful  custom  to  let  them  know  the 


1  Lactantius,  Divin.  Instit.  i.  20.      St.  Augustin,  de  Civil. 
Dei,  vi.  9. 

2  Ennius,  apud  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quces.  iv.  33. 

3  Virgil,  Georg.  iii.  ii.  44. 

4  TimeBus,  towards  the  end. 


reality  betimes,  than  permit  them  to  guess 
according  to  the  liberty  and  heat  of  their  own 
fancy  ;  instead  of  real  parts,  they  substitute, 
through  hope  and  desire,  others  that  are  three 
times  greater  ;  and  a  certain  friend  of  mine  lost 
himself  by  letting  his  be  seen  in  a  place  not  fit 
to  apply  them  to  their  more  serious  use.  What 
mischief  do  not  those  representations  of  prodi 
gious  size  do,  that  the  boys  scrawl  upon  the 
stair-cases  and  walls,  which  give  them  a  strange 
contempt  of  our  natural  furniture.  And  what 
do  we  know  but  that  Plato,  after  other  well- 
instituted  republics,  ordered  that  the  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  should  expose  them 
selves  naked  to  the  view  of  one  another,  in 
his  Gymnastics,  upon  that  very  account  ?  The 
Indian  women,  who  see  the  men  stark  naked, 
have  at  least  cooled  the  sense  of  seeing  ;  and 
let  the  women  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  say 
what  they  will,  who  below  the  waist  have 
nothing  to  cover  them  but  a  cloth  slip  before, 
so  narrow,  that  what  decency  and  modesty 
soever  they  pretend  by  it,  at  every  step  all  is  to 
be  seen,  that  it  is  an  invention  to  allure  the 
men  to  them,  and  to  divert  them  from  the  boys, 
to  whom  that  nation  is  universally  inclined  ; 
yet  perhaps  they  lose  more  by  it  than  they  get ; 
and  a  man  may  say  that  an  entire  appetite  is 
much  sharper  than  one  already  glutted  by  the 
eyes :  Livia  used  to  say  that  to  a  virtuous 
woman  a  naked  man  was  but  a  statue/'  The 
Lacedaemonian  women,  more  virgins  when  wives 
than  our  daughters  are,  saw  every  day  the 
young  men  of  the  city  stripped  naked  in  their 
exercises,  little  minding  themselves  to  cover 
their  thighs  in  walking,  believing  themselves, 
says  Plato,"  sufficiently  covered  with  their 
virtue,  without  any  other  robe.  But  those  of 
whom  St.  Austin  speaks,8  have  given  nudity  a 
wonderful  power  of  temptation,  that  have  made 
it  a  doubt  whether  women,  at  the  day  of  judg 
ment,  shall  rise  again  in  their  own  sex,  and  not 
rather  in  ours,  for  fear  of  tempting  us  again, 
though  in  that  holy  place.  In  brief,  we  allure 
and  flesh  them  by  all  sorts  of  ways  ;  we  inces 
santly  heat  and  stir  up  their  imagination,  and 
yet  we  find  fault.  Let  us  confess  the  truth  : 
there  is  scarce  one  of  us  that  does  not  more 
apprehend  the  shame  that  accrues  to  him  by  the 
vices  of  his  wife  than  by  his  own,  and  that  is 
not  more  solicitous  (wonderful  charity  !)  of  the 
conscience  of  his  wife  than  of  his  own  ;  who  had 
not  rather  commit  theft  and  sacrilege,  and  that 
his  wife  was  a  murderess  and  an  heretic,  than 
that  she  should  not  be  more  chaste  than  her 
husband.  An  unjust  estimate  of  vices  !  Both 
we  and  they  are  capable  of  a  thousand  corrup 
tions  more  prejudicial  and  unnatural  than  lust: 
but  we  weigh  vices,  not  according  to  nature, 
but  according  to  our  interest,  by  which  means 
they  take  so  many  unequal  forms. 


5  The  Pope,  "  the  good  man"  above  referred  to. 
G  Dion,  Life  of  Tiberius. 

1  Republic,    v.      Plato    says    this   of  women    in   general, 
without  referring  especially  to  the  Lacedemonians. 
8  De.  Civil.  Dei,  xxii.  17! 
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The  austerity  of  our  decrees  renders  the  pro 
pensity  of  women  to  this  vice  more  violent  and 
vicious  than  its  condition  tends  to,  and  engages 
it  in  consequences  worse  than  the  cause  ;  they 
will  voluntarily  offer  to  go  to  the  Exchange  to 
seek  for  gain,  and  to  the  war  to  get  reputation, 
rather  than,  in  the  midst  of  ease  and  delights,  to 
have  to  do  with  so  difficult  a  guardship  :  do  not 
they  very  well  see  that  there  is  neither  mer 
chant  nor  soldier  \vlio  will  not  leave  his  business 
to  run  after  this  other,  and  so  much  as  the 
porter  and  cobbler,  toiled  and  tired  out  as  they 
are  with  labour  and  hunger  ? 

Num  tu,  quip  tenuit  dives  AchiEmenes, 
Aut  pingu:s  PhrytiKt'  IMyndonias  opes, 

I'lenas  aut  Arabum  doinos, 
l)um  fragrantia  detorquet  ad  oscula 
(Yrvii'cm,  tint  t'acili  stuvitia  iiefjat, 
Cjuiu  posccnte  rna^is  gaudeat  eripi, 

Interdum  rapc're  occupet'.'1 

"  Say,  shall  the  wealth  by  kinps  possest, 

Or  the  rich  diadems  they  wear. 
Or  all  the  treasures  of  the  East, 

Purchase  one  lock  of  my  Lycinnia's  hair  ? 
While  now  her   bemliim  neck  she  plies, 

backward  louver  the  fragrant  kiss, 
Then  with  an  easy  cruelty  <lenies, 

Vet  wishes  you  \\oiild  snatch,  not  ask,  the  bliss." 

I  can  hardly  tell  whether  the  exploits  of  Alex 
ander  and  ( 'a'sar  do  really  surpass 
Chastity  in  a        the  resolution  of  a  beautiful  vouii" 

woman  liard  to  ,         ,  ..  .•    .  .    ° 

be  kept.  woman,  bred  up  after  our  fashion 

in  the  light  and  commerce  of  the 
world,  assaulted  by  so  many  contrary  examples, 
and  yet  keeping  herself  entire  in  the  midst  of  a 
thousand  continual  and  powerful  solicitations. 
There  is  no  doing  more  difficult  or  more  thorny, 
than  that  not-doing:  I  rind  it  more  easy  to 
keep  a  suit  of  armour  on,  all  the  days  of  one's 
life,  than  a  maidenhead  :  and  the  vow  of  vir 
ginity,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  noble,  as  being 
die  hardest  to  keep :  D'utbuli  virtus  in  Iambi* 
esf,"  says  St.  Jerome. 

We  have  doubtless  resigned  to  the  ladies  the 
most  difficult  ;uid  most  vigorous  of  all  human 
endeavours,  and  let  us  resign  to  them  the  ti'lory 
What  ought  to  t0°-  Thi^  ought  singularly  to 
be  an  er.cou-  <'ucourage  them  to  be  obstinate  in 
raiment  to  it  ;  'tis  a  brave  thing  for  them  to 

greTcareoflt6       ^  ""'  "^    tO  8.PU™    Un'k'r  ^^ 

that  vain  pre-eminence  of  valour 
and  virtue  that  we  pretend  to  have  over  them  ; 
they  will  find,  if  they  do  but  observe  it,  that 
they  will  not  only  be  much  more  esteemed  for 
it,  but  also  much  more  beloved.  A  gallant 
man  does  not  give  over  his  pursuit  for  being 
refused  ;  provided  it  be  a  refusal  of  chastity, 
and  not  of  choice  :  we  may  swear,  threaten, 
and  complain  as  much  as  we  please :  we  lie, 
we  love  them  all  the  better  :  there  is  no  allure 
ment  like  modesty,  if  it  be  not  rude  and  un 
civil.  'Tis  stupidity  and  meanness  to  hold  on 
against  hatred  and  disdain  ;  but,  against  a  vir 


tuous  and  constant  resolution,  mixed  with  some 
kindness  and  acknowledgment,  'tis  the  exercise 
of  a  noble  and  generous  soul.  They  may 
recognise  our  services  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
give  us  civilly  to  understand  that  they  disdain 
us  not ;  for  that  law  that  enjoins  them  to 
abominate  us  because  we  adore  them,  and  to 
hate  us  because  we  Jove  them,  is  certainly  very 
severe,  were  it  but  for  the  difficulty  of  it:  why 
should  they  not  give  ear  to  our  offers  and 
requests,  so  long  as  they  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  modesty?  Wherefore  should  we 
fancy  them  to  have  other  thoughts  within,  and 
to  be  worse  than  they  seem  ?  A  queen  of  our 
time  acutely  said,  that  to  refuse  these  court 
ships  is  a  testimony  of  weakness  in  women,  and 
a  self-accusation  of  facility  ;  and  that  a  lady 
could  not  boast  of  her  chastity  who  was  never 
tempted.  The  limits  of  honour  are  not  cut  so 
fine  ;  they  may  give  themselves  a  little  rein, 
and  dispense  a  little  without  forfeiting  them 
selves;  there  lies  before  the  frontier  some  space 
free,  indifferent  and  neuter,  lie  that  has  beaten 
'  and  pursued  her  into  her  fort  is  a  Grange  fellow, 
if  lie  be  not  satisfied  with  his  fortune  :  the  value 
of  the  conquest  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  diffi 
culty.  Would  you  know  what  impression  your 
>erviee  and  merit  have  made  in  her  heart? 
.1  inline  of  it  by  her  behaviour.  Some  may  grant 
more,  who  do  not  grant  so  much.  The  obliga 
tion  of  a  benefit  wholly  relates  to  the  good-will 
of  those  who  confer  it;  the  other  coincident 
circumstances  are  dumb,  dead,  and  casual  ;  it 
!  cost-;  her  more  to  grant  you  that  little,  than  it 
I  would  do  her  companion  to  grant  all.  If  in 
j  any  thiiiLT  raritv  gives  a  value,  it  ought  espe 
cially  in  this.  J)o  not  consider  how  little  it  is 
that  is  given,  but  how  few  have  it  to  give  ;  the 
value  of  money  alters  according  to  the  coin  and 
stamp  of  the  place. 

Whatever  the  spite  and  indiscretion  of  some 
may  make  them  say  upon  the  excess  of  their 
discontent,  yet  virtue  and  truth  will  in  time 
recover  all  ;  I  have  known  some,  whose  repu 
tation  has  for  a  great  while  suffered  under 
slander,  who  have  after  been  restored  to  the 
world's  universal  opinion,  merely  by  their  con 
stancy,  without  care  or  artifice ;  every  one 
repents,  and  gives  himself  the  lie  for  what  he 
has  believed  and  said  ;  and  from  maids,  a  little 
suspected,  they  have  been  afterwards  advanced 
to  the  first  rank  amongst  ladies  of  honour. 
Somebody  told  Plato  that  all  the  world  spoke 
ill  of  him  :  "  Let  them  talk,"  said  he,3'"  1  will 
live  so  as  to  make  them  change  their  note." 
Besides  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  value  of  so 
rare  a  glory,  which  ought  to  make  them  look 
to  themselves,  the  corruption  of  the  age  we  live 
in  compels  them  to  it ;  and  if  I  were  as  they, 
there  is  nothing  I  would  not  rather  do  than 
'  entrust  my  reputation  in  so  dangerous  hands. 
|  In  my  time,  the  pleasure  of  telling  (a  pleasure 


Horace,  Ode,  ii.  12,  21. 
St   Jerome,  Contrii  Ju»:n 


Apud  Antonius  et  Maxhnus,  Serm.  54. 
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little  inferior  to  that  of  doing),  was  not  per 
mitted,  but  to  those  who  had  some  faithful  and 
only  friend  ;  but  now  the  ordinary  discourse 
and  common  table-talk  is  nothing  but  boasts  of 
favours  received,  and  the  secret  liberality  of 
ladies.  In  earnest,  'tis  too  abject,  and  too  much 
meanness  of  spirit,  to  suffer  such  ungrateful, 
indiscreet,  and  giddy-headed  people  so  to  per 
secute,  tease,  and  rifle  those  tender  and  obliging 
favours. 

This  our  immoderate  and  illegitimate  exas 
peration  against  this  vice,  springs 
The  unreason-     from  the  most  vain  and  turbulent 
°f          disease  that  afflicts  human  minds, 
which  is  jealousy. 

Quis  vetat  apposito  lumen  de  lumine  sumi  ? 
Dent  licet  assidue,  ml  tamen  inde  perit.1 

"  That  light  from  light  he  taken,  who'll  deny  ? 
Tho*  they  do  nought  but  give,  nought's  lost  thereby." 

She,  and  Envy  her  sister,  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
most  idle  and  foolish  of  the  whole  troop.  As 
to  the  last,  1  can  say  little  to  it ;  'tis  a  passion 
that,  though  said  to  be  so  mighty  and  powerful, 
had  never  to  do  with  me.  As  to  the  other,  I 
know  it  by  sight,  and  that's  all.  Beasts  feel 
it :  the  shepherd  Gratis  being  fallen  in  love 
with  a  she-goat,  the  he  out  of  jealousy  came  to 
butt  him  as  he  was  laid  asleep,  and  beat  out 
his  brains.2  We  have  raised  this  fever  to  a 
greater  excess  by  the  examples  of  some  bar 
barous  nations  ;  the  best  disciplined  have  been 
touched  with  it,  and  'tis  reason,  but  not  trans 
ported  : 

Ense  maritali  nemo  confossus  adulter 
Purpureo  Stygias  sanguine  tinxit  aquas  : 

"  Ne'er  did  adulterer,  by  the  husband  slain, 
With  purple  blood  the  Stygian  waters  stain  :" 

Lucullus,  Ccesar,  Pompey,  An 
tony,  Cato,  and  other  brave  men, 
were  cuckolds  and  knew  it,  with 
out  making  any  bustle  about  it : 
there  wras  in  those  days  but  one 

coxcomb,  Lepidus,3  that  died  for  grief  that  his 

wife  had  used  him  so. 

Ah  !  turn  te  miserum  malique  fati, 
Quern  attractis  pedibus,  patente  porta, 
Percurrent  raphanique  mugilesque  :4 

"  Wretched  will  then  be  thy  malignant  fate, 

When  by  the  heels  they  drag  thee  from  the  gate, 
Thro'  show'rs  of  rotten  roots  and  stinking  skate  :" 

and  the  god  of  our  poet,  when  he  surprised 
one  of  his  companions  with  his  wife,  satish'ed 
himself  with  putting  them  to  shame  only, 


The  wisest  of 
men  and  na 
tions  have  been 
the  least 
touched  with 
this  passion. 


1  The  sense  of  the  last  verse  is  in  Ovid's  Arte  Armandi, 
iii.  93.     Montaigne   has  taken  the  words  from  an  epigram, 
entitled  "  Priapus,"  which  begins  thus: 

"  Obscure  poteram  tibi  dicere :  da  mihi,  quod  tu 
Des  licet  assidue,  nil  tameu  inde  perit." 

2  ^Elian,  Treatise  of  Animals,  xii,  42. 

"  The  father  of  one  of  the  triumvirs,  who  died,"  says 
Plutarch,  "  having  broken  his  heart,  not  so  much  by  the 
distress  of  his  affairs  as  by  a  discovery  he  made  from  a  letter 


Atque  aliquis  de  diis  non  tristibus  optat 
Sic  fieri  turpis  ::> 

"  Yet  for  the  pleasure  all  had  borne  the  shame." 

and  took  fire  at  the  languid  embraces  she  after 
wards  gave  him,  complaining  that,  upon  that 
account,  she  was  grown  jealous  of  his  affection: 

Quid  causas  petis  ex  alto  ?  fiducia  cessit 
Quo  tibi,  diva,  mei  ?6 

"  Why  are,  my  goddess,  all  these  reasons  tried, 
Say  why  in  me  no  longer  you  confide  ?" 

nay,  she  asks  him  a  favour  for  a  bastard  of 
hers, 

Arma  rogo  genitrix  nato,7 
"  The  mother  for  her  son  doth  armour  crave :" 

which  is  freely  granted  ;  and  Vulcan  speaks 
honourably  of  vEneas, 

Arma  acri  facienda  viro,8 
"  Arms  for  a  valiant  hero  shall  be  made," 

with,  in  truth,  a  more  than  common  humanity; 
and  I  am  willing  to  leave  this  excess  of  bounty 
to  the  gods  : 

Nee  divis  homines  componere  aequum  est  :9 
"  Nor  is  it  fit  to  equal  men  with  gods." 

As  to  the  confusion  of  children,  besides  that 
the  gravest  legislators  ordain  and  affect  it  in 
their  republics,  it  touches  not  the  women, 
where  this  passion  is,  I  know  not  how,  much 
more  strongly  seated  : 

Snepe  etiam  Juno,  maxima  ccelicolum, 
Conjugis  in  culpa  fiagravit  quotidiana:10 

"  And  Juno,  with  fierce  jealousy  inflam'd, 
Her  husband's  daily  slips  has  often  blam'd." 

When  jealousy  seizes  these  poor,  weak,  and 
resistless  souls,  'tis  pity  to  see  how  miserably 
it  torments  and  tyrannizes  over  them  ;  it  insi 
nuates  itself  into  them,  under  the  title  of  amity ; 
but  after  it  has  once  possessed  them,  the  same 
causes  that  served  for  a  foundation  of  good-will 
serve  them  for  a  foundation  of  mortal  hatred. 
'Tis  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  that  which 
most  things  serve  for  aliment,  and  fewest  for 
remedy  ;  the  virtue,  health,  merit,  and  reputa 
tion  of  the  husband  are  the  incendiaries  of  their 
fury  and  ill-will : 

Nullae  sunt  inimicitiae,  nisi  amoris  acerbse  :" 

"  No  enmities  so  keen  as  those  of  love." 
This  fever  defaces  and  corrupts  all  they  have  of 


which  fell   into  his  hands,    that  his  wife  had  forfeited  her 
honour." — Life  of  Pompey. 

4  Catull.  Carm.  xv.  17. 

5  Ovid,  Metam.  iv.  187.  taken  from  the  Odyssey  viii.  339. 

6  JEneid,  viii.  395. 

7  Id.  ib.  383. 

8  Id.  ib.  441. 

9  Catull.  Carm.  Ixviii.  141. 

10  Mneid,  y.  133. 
:1  Propert.  ii.  8,  3. 
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beautiful  and  good  besides ;  and  there  is  no  j 
action  of  a  jealous  woman,  let  her  be  how  chaste  j 
and  how  good  a  housewife  soever,  that  does  not 
relish  of  anger  and  rudeness ;  'tis  a  furious 
agitation,  that  rebounds  them  to  an  extremity 
quite  contrary  to  its  cause.  Which  was  very 
manifest  in  one  Octavius,1  at  Home,  who,  hav 
ing  lain  with  Porcia  Postumia,  found  his  love 
so  much  augmented  by  fruition,  that  he  solicited 
with  all  importunity  to  marry  her  ;  which,  see 
ing  he  could  not  persuade  her  to,  thU  exce-sive 
affection  precipitated  him  into  the  effects  of  the 
most  cruel  and  mortal  hatred,  and  he  killed  her. 
In  like  manner,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  this 
other  amorous  disease  are  intestine  hatreds, 
factions,  conspiracies, 

Notumquc  furrns  quid  fci-mina  ]' 
"  Tis  known  what  woman  in  her  rage  can  do," 

and  a  rage  which  so  much  the  more  frets  itself, 
as  it  is  compelled  to  veil  itself  under  a  pretence 
of  iiood-will. 

Now  the  duty  of  chastity  is  of  a  vast  extent. 
Is  it  their  wills  that  we  would  have  them 
restrain  .'  That  is  a  very  pliant  and  active 
thing;  a  thing  very  quick  and  nimble  to  be 
staid.  I  low,  if  dreams  sometimes  engage  them 
so  far  that  they  cannot  deny  them.  It  is  not 
in  them,  nor  perhaps  in  chastity  itself,  -eeing  it 
is  female,  to  defend  itself  from  lu-t  and  de-ire. 
If  we  are  only  interested  in  their  will,  what  a 
case  are  we  in  then  .'  Do  but  imagine  what 
crowding  there  would  be  amongst  men  in  pur 
suance  of  this  privilege,  to  run  full  speed, 
without  tongue  and  eye-,  into  every  woman's 
arms  that  would  accept  them  :  the  Scythian 
women  put  out  the  eyes  of  all  their  slaves  and 
prisoners  of  war,  that  they  might  have  their  plea 
sure  of  them,  and  they  never  the  wiser. :!  Oh, 
the  furious  advantage  of  opportunity  !  Should 
any  one  ask  me  what  was  the  lirst  part  of  love, 
I  should  answer,  that  it  is  how  to  take  a 
man's  time  ;  and  so  the  second,  and  so  the 
third;  'tis  a  point  that  can  do  every  th'ii'j.  I 
have  sometimes  wanted  fortune,  but  I  have 
also  sometimes  been  wanting  to  myself  in 
matter  of  attempt.  There  is  greater  temerity 
required  in  this  aufe  of  ours,  which  our  younuf 
people  excuse;  under  the  name  of  warmth  :  but 
did  women  examine  it  more  strictly,  they  would 
tind  that  it  rather  proceeded  from  contempt.  I 
was  always  snperstitiously  afraid  of  giving 
olfence,  and  have  ever  had  a  great  re-pect  for 
her  I  loved  ;  besides  shame,  he  who  in  this 
traffic  takes  away  the  reverence  defaces  at  the 
same  time  the  lustre.  I  would  in  this  affair 
have  a  man  a  little  play  the  child,  the  timorous, 
and  the  servant.  If  not  altogether  in  this,  I 


1  Octavius  Sagitta.     Tacitus,  Annul,  xiii   44. 

2  AZneid,  v.  21. 

3  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  255,    does  not  say  that   the  Scythian 
women  had  the  eyes  of  their  slaves  plucked  out  for  the  pur 
pose  assigned    by"  Montaigne,  but   that   the  Scythians  them 
selves  deprived  all   their  slaves  of  sight  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  milk  from  their  mares,  which  was  their  food.     But 


have  in  other  tilings,  some  air  of  the  foolish 
bash  fulness  whereof  Plutarch  makes  mention; 
and  the  course  of  my  life  has  been  divers  wavs 
hurt  and  blemished  with  it,  a  quality  very  ill 
suiting  my  universal  form.  And  what  is  there 
also  amongst  us  but  sedition  and  discord?  I  am 
as  much  out  of  countenance  to  be  denied,  as  I 
am  to  deny  ;  and  it  so  much  troubles  me  to  be 
troublesome  to  others,  that  in  occasions  where 
duty  compels  me  to  try  the  good-will  of  any 
one  in  a  thing  that  is  doubtful,  and  that  will 
be  chargeable  to  him,  I  do  it  very  faintly,  and 
very  much  against  mv  will;  but  if  it  be  for  my 
own  particular  (\\hatever  Homer  truly  says, 
that  modesty  is  a  foolish  virtue  in  an  indigent 
per-on1),  1  commonly  commit  it  to  a  third  person 
to  blu.-h  for  me,  and  deny  those  that  employ  me 
with  the  same  difficulty  ;  so  that  it  has  some 
times  befallen  me  to  have  had  a  mind  to  deny 
when  I  had  not  the  power  to  do  it.  'Tis  folly 
then  to  attempt  to  bridle  in  women  a  desire  that 
i>  so  powerful  in  them,  and  so  natural  to 
them  ;  and  when  I  hear  them  bra-j;  of  having 
so  maidenly  and  so  temperate  a  will,  I  laut;h  at 
them  ;  they  retire  too  far  back.  If  it  be  an 
<dd  toothless  trot,  or  a  young  dry  consumptive 
thinir,  though  it  be  not  altogether  to  be  be 
lieved,  at  least  they  may  say  it  with  more 
likelihood  of  truth;  but  they  \\lio  are  yet 
capable  of  love  and  desire  say  this  to  their  own 
prejudice,  by  reason  that  inconsiih  rate  excuses 
>erve  for  accusation  ;  like  a  gentleman,  a 
neighbour  of  mine,  suspected  to  be  insufficient, 

Lantruiili'ir  ti'iiera  mi  pondrns  sirula  hrta; 
Nunqiiam  >>e  medium  sustulit  ad  tunicain  ; 

"  I'nfit  for  love's  sweet  toil," 

who,  three  or  four  days  after  he  was  married, 
to  justify  himself,  swore  that  he  had  ridden 
twenty  stages  the  niii'ht  before:  an  oath  that 
was  afterwards  made  use  of  to  convict  him  of 
his  ignorance  in  that  affair  and  to  nnmarry 
him.  In'sides,  it  signifies  nothing;  for  there 
is  neither  continency  nor  virtue  where  there  are 
no  opposing  de-ires.  "  I  feel  it,"  they  may 
say,  "  but  f  will  not  yield  to  it."  Saints  tliem- 
>elves  speak  after  that  manner.  I  mean  those 
who  boast  in  good  earnest  of  their  coldness  and 
insensibility,  and  who  expect  to  be  believed 
when  they  profits  it  with  a  grave  and  serious 
countenance  ;  for  when  it  is  spoken  with  an 
affected  look,  where  their  eyes  give  ^the  lie  to 
their  tongue,  and  speak  in  the  cant  of  their  pro 
fession,  which  goes  always  against  the  hair,  'tis 
good  sport.  I  am  a  great  friend  of  liberty  and 
plainness;  but  there  is  no  medium  ;  if  it  be  not 
wholly  simple  and  child-like,  'tis  silly  and  un 
becoming  ladies  in  this  commerce,  and  presently 


it  does  not  appear  very  plain  that  there  was  a  necessity  of 
blinding  these  poor  sla'ves  for  this  work  ;  and  therefore  the 
reason  that  Montaigne  assigns  for  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
comprehend. 

4   Odyssey,  xvii.  34/. 

^  Catullus,  Carrn.  Ixvii.  21. 
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runs  into  impudence.  Their  disguises  and  figures 
only  serve  to  cozen  fools.  Lying  is  there  in  its 
seat  of  honour ;  'tis  a  by-way,  that  by  a  back 
door  leads  to  truth.  If  we  cannot  curb  their 
imagination,  what  would  we  have  them  do  ? 
Do  indeed  !  there  are  enough  who  evade  all 
foreign  communication,  by  which  chastity  may 
be  corrupted  ; 

Illud  saepe  facit,  quod  sine  teste  facit  :'• 

"  He  often  does  himself  apply 
To  that  he  does  when  none  is  by  :" 

and  those  whom  we  fear  the  least  are  perhaps 
most  to  be  feared  ;  their  sins  that  made  the 
least  noise  are  the  worst : 

Offender  mrjecha  simpliciore  minus.2 
"  A  profess'd  strumpet  less  offence  does  give." 

There  are  ways  by  which  they  may  lose  their 
virginity  without  prostitution,  and,  which  is 
more,  without  their  knowledge  :  Obstetrix, 
virginis  cujusdam  integritatem  manu  velut  ex- 
plorans,  sive  malcvolentia,  sine  inscitia,  sive 
casu,  dum  inspirit,  perdidit  :3  some  one  by 
seeking  her  maidenhead  has  lost  it  •  another  by 
playing  with  it  has  destroyed  it.  AVre  cannot 
precisely  define  the  actions  we  interdict  them  : 
they  must  guess  at  our  meaning  under  general 
and  doubtful  terms  ;  the  very  idea  we  invent 
for  their  chastity  is  ridiculous ; 
?>f  am°ngst the  greatest  examples 
1  hear  or,  Fatua,  the  wife  of  lau- 
nus,  is  one,  who  never  after  her 
marriage  suffered  herself  to  be  seen  by  any  man 
whatever  ;4  and  the  wife  of  Hiero,  who  never 
noticed  her  husband's  bad  breath,  imagining 
that  it  was  common  to  all  men.5  They  must 
needs  become  insensible  and  invisible  to  satisfy 
us. 

Now  let  us  confess  that  the  knot  of  the  judg- 
Chastity  de-  ™ent  of  tllis  duty  principally  lies 
pends  on  the  in  the  will  :  there  have  been 
the°wiiiCe  °f  husbands  who  have  suffered  this 
mishap,  not  only  without  re 
proaching  or  taking  offence  at  their  wives,  but 
with  singular  obligation  to  them,  and  great 
commendation  of  their  virtue.  Such  a  woman 
has  been,  who  prized  her  honour  above  her  life, 
and  yet  has  prostituted  it  to  the  furious  lust  of 
a  mortal  enemy  to  save  her  husband's  life,  and 
who,  in  so  doing,  did  that  for  him  she  would 
not  have  done  for  herself!6  It  is  not  here  that 
we  are  to  produce  these  examples ;  they  are  too 
high  and  rich  to  be  set  off  with  so  poor  a  foil 
as  I  can  give  them  here  ;  let  us  reserve  them 
for  a  nobler  place  ;  but  for  examples  of  the 


ordinary  sort,  do  we  not  every  day  see  women 
amongst  us,  that  surrender  themselves  for  their 
husband's  only  benefit,  and  by  their  express 
order  and  mediation  ?  And,  of  old,  Phaulius 
the  Argive  offered  his  to  King  Philip  out  of 
ambition,7  as  Galba  did  out  of  civility,  who, 
having  entertained  Maecenas  at  supper,  and 
observing  that  his  wife  and  he  began  to  cast 
sheep's  eyes  at  one  another,  and  to  complot 
love  by  signs,  let  himself  sink  down  upon  his 
cushion,  like  one  in  a  profound  sleep,  to  give 
opportunity  to  their  fondling;  which  he  himself 
handsomely  confessed  ;  for  at  the 
same  time  a  servant  making  bold  Women  prosti- 
to  filch  a  vase  that  stood  upon  the  medtuioif'of 
table,  he  frankly  cried,  "  Hold,  their  husbands, 
you  roirue  !  Do  you  not  see  that  a"d  fo.r  their 

T        i     '"i          f      -\t  >m«  o       i        advantage. 

I  only  sleep  for  Maecenas?  8  Such 
a  one  there  may  be,  whose  manners  may  be  lewd 
enough,  and  yet  whose  will  may  be  more  staid 
than  another,  who  outwardly  carries  himself 
after  a  more  regular  manner.  As  we  see  some 
who  complain  of  having  vowed  chastity  before 
they  knew  what  they  did ;  and  I  have  also 
known  others  really  complain  of  being  given 
up  to  debauchery  before  they  were  at  years  of 
discretion  ;  the  vice  of  the  parents,  or  the  im 
pulse  of  necessity,  which  is  a  rude  counsellor, 
may  be  the  cause.  In  the  East  Indies,  though 
chastity  is  of  singular  reputation,  yet  custom 
permitted  a  married  woman  to  prostitute  herself 
to  any  one  who  presented  her  with  an  elephant, 
and  that  with  glory  too,  to  have  been  valued 
at  so  high  a  rate.9  Phedo  the  philosopher,  a 
man  of  birth,  after  the  taking  of  his  country, 
Elis,  made  it  his  trade10  to  prostitute  the  beauty 
of  his  youth  for  money,  so  long  as  it  lasted, 
to  any  one  that  would,  thereby  to  gain  his 
living.  And  Solon  was  the  first  in  Greece,  'tis 
said,  who  by  his  laws  gave  liberty  to  women, 
at  the  expense  of  their  chastity,  to  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  life  ;  a  custom  that  Herodotus 
says  had  been  received  in  many  governments 
before  his  time.11  And  besides,  what  fruit  is 
there  of  this  painful  solicitude  ?  For  what 
justice  soever  there  is  in  this  passion,  we  are 
I  yet  to  consider  whether  it  turns  to  account  or 
no ;  does  any  one  think  to  curb  it  by  his 
industry  ? 

Pone  seram  ;  cohibe  :  sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
Custodes?  cauta  est,  et  ab  illis  incipit  uxor.12 

"  I  hear,  old  friends,  I  hear  you:  make  all  sure, 
Plant  spies  within,  and  bolts  without  the  door  : 
But  who  shall  keep  the  keepers  ?  wives  contemn 
Our  poor  precautions,  and  begin  with  them." 

What  conveniency  will  not  serve  their  turn  in 
so  knowing  an  age  ? 


1  Martial,  vii.  62,  6. 

2  Id.  vi.  7.  6. 

3  These  words  are  a  confirmation  of  what  Montaigne  has 
been   saying,   and  though   they  are  to  be   met  with  in   St. 
Austin's  treatise,  De  Civitate  Dei,  i.  18.,  they  are  too  gross 
to  be  translated. 

4  Varro,  apud  Lactaritius,  i.  22, 

5  Plutarch,  Apotli.  of  the  Ancient  Kings. 

6  Bayle,  Diet.  art.  Acindynus. 


7  Plutarch,  on  Love. 

8  Id.  ib. 

9  Arvian,  Hist.  Indie,  c.  I/. 

10  He   did  not  make   a  trade  of  himself,  voluntarily  ;  but 
being  a  slave,  his  master  compelled  him  to  do  so.      Laertius, 
in  vita.     Aulus  Gellius,  ii.  18. 

11  Herodotus  attributes  it  also  to  the  Lydians  (i.  </l  ;,  sind 
to  the  Babylonians  (i.  96. ; 

12  Juvenal,  vi.  346. 

2   D 
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Curiosity  is  vicious  throughout ;  but  'tis  per 
nicious  here  :  'tis  tolly  to  examine 
Curiosity  in         into  a  disease  for  which  there  is 

the  article  of  ]i()      ,        •      t])at    (lo(,g    not    in|]anlc 

woiucYi  s  rntis-  i     */  9  c         i  *    \ 

tity  pernicious,     and   make   it   woixe ;    ot    wmcn 
the  shame  grows  still  greater  and 
more   public   by   jealousy,    and    of  which  the 
revenge  more  wounds  our  children  than  heals 
us.     You  wither  and  die  in   the   search  of  so 
obscure  a  proof.     How  miserably  have  they  of 
j;    my  time  arrived  at  that  knowledge,  who  have 

;    been  so  unhappy  as  to   find   it   out?     If  the 

I  informer  does  not  at  the  same  time  present  a 
!l  remedy,  and  bring  relief,  'tis  an  injurious  in 
formation,  and  that  better  deserves  a  dagger-stab 
than  does  the  lie  given.  We  no  less  laugh  a  I 
him  who  takes  pains  to  prevent  it,  than  at  him 
who  is  a  cuckold  and  knows  it  not.  The  cha 
racter  of  cuckold  is  indelible  ;  he  who  once 

•  has  it  carries  it  to  his  grave  ;  the  punishment 
proclaims  it  more  than  the  fault.  li  is  to 
much  purpose  to  see,  to  draw  the  curtain,  and 
to  discover  our  private  misfortunes,  ;md  to 
trumpet  forth  on  tragic  scaffolds  mi.-iortiines 
that  only  hurt  us  by  being  known  :  for  u  a 

;  good  wife,"  or  "  a  nappy  "marriage,  '  is  said, 
not  of  those  that  really  are  so,  but  of  those 
whereof  no  one  says  to  the  contrary.  Men 
should  be  so  discreet  as  to  evade  this  tor 
menting  and  unprofitable  knowledge  ;  and  the 
llomans  had  a  custom,  when  returning  from 
any  expedition,  to  send  home  before  to  acquaint 
their  wives  with  their  coming,  that  they  might 
not  surprize  them  -,1  and  to  this  purpose  it  is 
that  a  certain  nation  has  introduced  a  custom, 
that  the  priest  shall  on  the  wedding-day  unlock 
the  bride's  cabinet,  to  free  the  husband  from 
the  doubt  and  curiosity  of  examining  in  the 
first  assault  whether  she  comes  a  virgin  to  his 
bed,  or  has  been  at  the  sport:  before. 

But  the  world  will   be  talking  :    1  know  an 
hundred    honest    men,    cuckolds, 

fs  S^hTteM     *lmt  !U'°  liainkoinely  illl(1  lll)t  very 
esteem^!  for         indecently  so;  a  worthy  man   is 

being  disho-         pitied,  but  not  disesteemed  for  it. 

noured  by  his         '-.     ,        .  , 

wife.  Order  it  so  that  your  virtue  may 

stifle  your  misfortune  ;  that  good 
men  may  curse  the  occasion  ;  and  that  he  who 
wrongs  you  may  tremble  but  to  think  on't. 
And,  moreover,  who  escapes  being  talked  of  at 
the  same  rate,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  ? 


Tot  qui  legionibus  imperitavit. 

Et  nielior  quam  tu  multis  fuit,  improbe,  rebus  :- 

"  To  whom  so  many  legions  once  did  bow, 

And  who,  poor  wretch,  was  bettor  far  than  thou  :" 


i    you  hear  how  many  honest  men  are  reproached 

j!    with  this  in  your  presence,  and  you  may  believe 

that  you  are  no  more  spared  behind  your  back. 

Nay,  the  ladies  will  be  laughing  too  ;  and  what 

are  they  so  apt  to  laugh  at  in  this  virtuous  age 


Plutarch,  Roman  Questions. 

Lucret.  iii.  1041.  1039-     Of  the  latter  verse   Montaigne 
cij  the  sense,  but  not  the  words. 


of  ours,  as  at  a  peaceable  and  well-composed 
marriage  ?  There  is  not  one  amongst  you  but 
has  made  somebody  a  cuckold ;  and  nature 
runs  in  parallel,  in  compensation,  and  turn  for 
turn.  The  frequency  of  this  mishap  ought 
long  since  to  have  made  it  easy  ;  'tis  now 
passed  into  custom. 

Miserable  passion,  which  has  this  aggravation 
also,  that  it  is  incommunicable  : 

Ford  etiam  nostris  invidit  qucstibus  aurcs  ;' 

'•  And  spiteful  fortune  too  denies 
To  give  an  ear  unto  cur  cries  ;'' 

for  to  what  friend  dare  you  entrust  your  griefs ; 
who,  if  he  does  not  laugh  at  them,  will  not 
make  use  of  the  information  to  get  a  share  ot 
the  (juarry  ?  The  sours  as  well  as  the  sweets 
of  marriage  are  kept  secret  by  the  wife  ;  and, 
amongst  other  troublesome  conditions  annexed 
to  it,  this,  to  a  prating  fellow,  as  I  am,  is  one 
of  the  chief,  that  custom  has  rendered  it  indecent 
and  prejudicial  to  communicate  to  any  one 
all  that  a  man  knows  and  feels. 

To  'jive  even  women  counsel  against  jealousy 
would    be    so    much    time    lost; 
their  very  being  is  so  made  up  of     Tin- jealousy  of 
su-ji;eien,   vanity,   and  curiosity,     fatal  to'her** 
that  to  cure  them   by  any  lawful     husband, 
way  is   not   to   be   hoped   or  ex 
pected.     They  often   recover  of  this  infirmity 
by  a  form  of  health  much    more  to  be   feared 
than  the  disease  itself;   for  as  there  are  enchant 
ments  that  cannot  take   away  the   evil  but  by 
throwing  it   upon    another,  they  also  willingly 
transfer  this  fever  to  their  husbands,  when  they 
shake  it  off  themselves.     And  yet  I  know  not, 
to  speak  truth,  whether  a  man  can  suffer  worse 

'  from  them  than  their  jealousy  ;  'tis  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  their  conditions,  as  the  head  is 
of  all  their  members.  Pittaeus  used  to  say, 
u  That  every  one  had  his  misfortune;  and  that 

I  his  was  the  jealous  head  of  his  wife  ;  but  for 
which  he  should  think  himself  perfectly  happy." 

,  It  must  indeed  be  a  mighty  inconvenience 
which  could  thus  poison  the  whole  life  of  so 

i  just,  so  wise,  and  valiant  a  man ;  what  must 
we  poor  little  fellows  do  ?  The  senate  of 
Marseilles  had  reason  to  grant  him  his  request, 
that  begged  leave  to  kill  himself,  that  he  might 
be  delivered  from  the  clamour  of  his  wife  ;  for 

j  'tis  a  mischief  that  is  never  removed  but  by 
carrying  away  the  piece  ;  and  that  has  no 
remedy  but  flight  or  patience,  both  of  them 
very  hard.  He  was,  to  my  mind,  an  under 
standing  fellow  that  said  there  was  no  happy 
marriage  but  betwixt  a  blind  wife  and  a  deaf 
husband. 

Let  us  also  consider  whether  the  great  and 

i  •  ,  <>ii'  • 
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restraint  laid  sign  5  namely,  whether  it  does 
on  the  wife  by  not  render  the  pursuers  more 
the  husband.  eager  to  Attack,  anc[  the  women 
more  easy  to  yield :  for,  as  to  the  first,  by 
raising  the  value  of  the  place,  we  raise  the 
value  and  desire  of  the  conquest.  Might  it 
not  be  Venus  herself  who  so  cunningly  en 
hanced  the  price  of  her  merchandize,  by  making 
the  laws  her  bawds ;  knowing  how  insipid  a 
delight  it  would  be  that  was  not  heightened 
by  fancy,  and  hardness  to  achieve?  In  short, 
'tis  all  pork,  only  varied  by  sauces,  as  said 
Flaminius's  host.1  Cupid  is  a  roguish  god, 
who  makes  it  his  sport  to  contend  with  reli 
gion  and  justice ;  'tis  his  glory  that  his  power 
makes  all  other  powers  and  all  other  rules  give 
place  to  his : 

Materiam  culpae  prosequiturque  suse.2 
"  And  seeks  out  matter  for  his  crimes." 

And  as  to  the  second  point,  should  we  not  be 
less  cuckolds  if  we  less  feared  to  be  so  ?  accord 
ing  to  the  humour  of  women,  whom  interdiction 
incites,  and  who  are  more  eager  ibr  being 
forbid : 

Ubi  velis,  nolunt ;  ubi  nolis,  volunt  ultro  :3 
Concessa  pudet  ire  via.4 

"  In  every  varied  choice,  repugnant  still, 
They  wou'd,  you  won't,  and  when  you  won't  they  will." 

What  better  interpretation  can  we  make  of 
Messalina's  behaviour  ?  She  at  first  made  her 
husband  a  cuckold  in  private,  as  is  the  common 
use ;  but,  bringing  her  business  about  with  too 
much  ease,  by  reason  of  her  husband's  stupidity, 
she  soon  scorned  that  way,  and  presently  fell 
to  making  open  love  to  her  own  servants,  and 
to  favour  and  entertain  them  in  the  sight  of  all. 
She  would  make  him  know  and  see  how  she 
used  him.  This  animal,  not  to  be  roused  with 
all  this,  and  rendering  her  pleasures  dull  and 
flat  by  his  too  stupid  facility,  by  which  he 
seemed  to  authorize  and  make  them  lawful, 
what  does  she  but,  being  the  wife  of  a  living 
and  healthful  emperor,  and  at  Rome,  the 
theatre  of  the  world,  in  the  face  of  the  sun, 
and  with  solemn  ceremony,  and  to  Silius,  whom 
she  had  long  before  enjoyed,  she  publicly 
marries  herself,  one  day  that  her  husband  was 
gone  out  of  the  city.5  Does  it  not  seem  as  if 
she  was  going  to  become  chaste  by  her  hus 
band's  negligence  ?  or  that  she  sought  another 
husband  that  might  sharpen  her  appetite  by  his 
jealousy,  and  Avho  by  watching  should  incite 
her  ?  But  the  first  difficulty  she  met  with  was 
also  the  last;  the  beast  suddenly  roused  ;  these 
stupid  sort  of  men  are  ot't  the  most  dangerous 
to  deal  with.  I  have  seen  by  experience  that 
this  extreme  toleration,  when  it  comes  to  dis- 


1  Livy,  xxxv.  49. 

2  Ovid,  Trist.  iv.  i   34, 

3  Terence,  Eunuch,  iv.  8.  43. 

4  Lucan,  ii.  446. 

s  Tacitus,  Annul,  xi.  26. 

6  JEncid,  \\\.  490. 


solve,  produces  the  most  severe  revenge ;  for 
taking  fire  on  a  sudden,  anger  and  fury  being 
collected  in  one  point,  discharge  their  utmost 
force  at  the  first  charge, 

Irarumque  ornnes  effundit  habenas  ;G 
"  And  poureth  forth  the  whirlwind  of  his  rage  ;" 

he  put  her  to  death,  and  with  her  a  great  num 
ber  of  those  with  whom  she  had  intelligence : 
even  one  man  who  could  not  help  it,  and 
whom  she  had  caused  to  be  forced  to  her  bed 
with  scourges." 

What  Virgil  says  of  Venus  and  Vulcan, 
Lucretius  had  better  expressed  of  a  stolen 
enjoyment  betwixt  her  and  Mars  : 

Belli  fera  mjenera  Mavors 

Armipotens  regit,  in  grcmium  qui  srepe  tuum  sc 
llejicit,  suterno  dcvinctus  vulnere  ainoris  ; 
Pascit  aniore  avidos  inhians  in  te,  Dca,  visus, 
Ec|ue  tuo  pendet  resupini  spiritus  ore  : 
Hunc  tu,  Diva,  tuo  recubantem  corpore  sancto 
Circumfusa  super,  suavts  ex  ore  loquelas 
Funde.8 

"  For  furious  Mars, 
The  only  governor  and  god  of  wars, 
With  thee  enamoured  often  doth  resort 
To  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  Paphian  court ; 
There,  on  thy  bosom,  he  supinely  lies, 
Panting,  and  drinking  love  at  both  his  eyf  s  ; 
Sucking  thy  balmy  breath  with  eager  kiss, 
And  hastening  to  enjoy  yet  greater  bliss  ; 
Then,  while  thy  tender  limbs  about  him  move, 
Involv'd  and  fetter'd  in  the  clasps  of  love, 
Thy  charms  in  that  transporting  moment  try, 
And  softest  language  to  his  heart  apply." 

When  I  consider  this  rejicit,  pascit,  inhians, 
molli,  fovet,  medullas,  labefacta,  pendet,  per- 
currit,  and  that  noble  circumfusa,  mother  of 
the  gentle  infusus,  I  contemn  those  little  quib 
bles  and  verbal  allusions  that  have  been  since 
in  use.  Those  good  people  stood  in  need  of  no 
subtlety  to  disguise  their  meaning  ;  their  lan 
guage  is  downright  and  plain, 
and  full  of  natural  and  continued  ^4 tcr°u"est^0. 
vigour;  they  are  all  epigram;  quence. 
not  the  sting  only,  but  the  head, 
body,  and  feet ;  there  is  nothing  forced,  nothing 
languishing  ;  but  they  still  keep  the  same  pace  : 
Contextus  totus  vlrilis  c*t ;  non  surd  circa 
Jlosculos  occupati?  "  The  whole  contexture  is 
manly,  without  introducing  little  flowers  of 
rhetoric."  'Tis  not  a  soft  eloquence  and  with 
out  offence  merely  ;  'tis  nervous  and  solid,  that 
does  not  so  much  please  as  it  fills  and  ravishes 
the  greatest  minds.  When  I  see  these  brave 
methods  of  expression,  so  lively,  so  profound, 
I  do  not  say  that  'tis  well  said,  but  well 
thought.  'Tis  the  sprightliness  of  the  imagina 
tion  that  swells  and  elevates  the  words,  Pectus 
est  quod  disertum  fadt.w  "  'Tis  the  heart 
makes  it  eloquent."  Our  people  call  judgment, 
language,  and  fine  words,  full  conceptions.  This 
representation  is  not  so  much  carried  on  by 


7  M'uester,  a  comedian,  and  Traulus  Monlanus,  a  kni^h* 
Tacitus,  ut  supra. 

8  Lucret   i.  33. 

9  Seneca,  Epist.  33. 

10  Quintilian,  x.  7- 
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dexterity  of  hand,  as  by  having  the  object  more 
vividly  imprinted  in  the  soul.  Gallns  speaks 
simply,  because  he  conceives  simply:  Horace 
does  not  content  himself  with  a  superficial 
expression,  that  would  betray  him  ;  lie  sees 
farther  and  more  clearly  into  thing's  ;  his  wit 
breaks  into  and  rummages  all  the  magazine  of 
words  and  figures  wherewith  to  express  him 
self,  and  he  must  have  them  above  ordinary, 
because  his  conception  is  so.  Plutarch  says1 
that  he  sees  the  Latin  tongue  by  the  things  :  'tis 
here  the  same  ;  the  sense  illuminates  and  pro 
duces  the  words,  not  words  of  air,  but  of  flesh 
and  bone  ;  they  signify  more  than  they  express. 
Inferior  heads  perceive  some  image  of  this  ;  for 
in  Italy  I  said  whatever  I  had  a  mind  to  do  in 
common  discourse  ;  but  in  more  serious  subjects, 
I  durst  not  have  trusted  myself  with  an  idiom 
that  I  could  not  wind  and  turn  out  of  its  ordi 
nary  pace  ;  I  would  therein  have  a  power  of 
introducing  something  of  my  own. 

The   handling  and  utterance   of  fine  wits   is 

Men  of  wit  en-  th:lt  wllich  St>ts  .oti>  a  language  ; 
rich  language,  not  so  much  by  innovating  it,  as 
and  give  it  |)v  putting  it  to  more  vigorous 

fresh  vigour.  "  i  •     '  •          i  '  •    • 

and  various  service,  by  straining, 
bending,  and  adapting  ;  they  do  not  create 
words,  but  they  enrich  their  own,  and  u'ive 
them  weight  and  signification  by  the  uses  they 
put  them  to,  and  teach  them  unwonted  motions, 
but  withal  ingeniously  and  discreetly.  And 
how  little  this  talent  is  Driven  to  all,  is  manifest 
by  the  many  French  scribblers  of  this  air<'  ; 
they  are  bold  and  proud  enough  not  to  follow 
the  common  road,  but  they  lose  their  way  for 
want  of  invention  and  discretion.  There  is 
nothing  seen  in  their  writings  but  a  wretched 
affectation  of  a  strange  new  stile,  with  cold 
and  absurd  disguises,  which,  instead  of  elevat 
ing,  depresses  the  matter;  provided  they  can 
but  trick  up  their  style  with  tine  new  words, 
they  care  not  what  they  signify  ;  and  to  bring 
in  a  new  word  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  they 
leave  out  the  old  one,  very  often  more  sinewy 
and  significant  than  the  other. 

There  is  stuff  enough  in  our  language,  but 
there  is  a  defect  in  fashioning  it  ; 
for  there  is  nothing  that  might 
not  be  made  out  of  our  terms  of 
hunting  and  war,  which  is  a  fruit 
ful  soil  to  borrow  from  :  and  the 
forms  of  speaking,  like  herbs,  improve  and 
grow  stronger  by  being  transplanted.  I  find 
it  sufficiently  abounding,  but  not  sufficiently 
pliable  and  vigorous:  it  quails  under  a  power 
ful  conception  :  if  you  would  maintain  the 
dignity  of  your  style,  you  will  oft  perceive  it  to 
flag  and  languish  under  you,  and  there  Latin 
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steps  in  to  its  relief,  as  Greek  does  to  other  lan 
guages.  Of  some  of  the  words  I  have  picked 
out  for  my  own  use,  we  do  not  easily  discern 

I  the  energy,  by  reason  that  the  frequent  use  of 
them  has  in  some  sort  debased  their  beauty, 
and  rendered  it  common  :  as  in  our  ordinary 
language,  there  are  several  excellent  phrases 
and  metaphors  to  be  met  with,  of  which  the 
beauty  is  withered  by  age,  and  the  colour  is 

•  sullied    by    too    common    handling ;    but    that 

'  takes  nothing  from  the  relish  to  an  under 
standing  man  :  neither  does  it  derogate  from 

'  the  glory  of  those  ancient  authors,  who,  'tis 
likely,  first  brought  those  words  into  that  lustre. 
The  sciences  treat  of  things  too  finely,  and 
after  an  artificial,  very  different  Thc  8ci(,nces 
from  the  common  and  natural  treat  of  things 
way.  My  page  makes  love,  and  ^'tth  to°  much 
understands  it :  but  read  to  him 
Leo  the  Hebrew,  and  Ficinus,-  where  they 
speak  of  him,  his  thoughts  and  actions,  he 
understands  it  not.  I  rind  in  Aristotle  most 
of  my  ordinary  notions  ;  they  are  there  covered 
and  disguised  in  another  robe  for  the  use  of 
their  schools.  Well  may  they  speed ;  but, 
were  I  of  the  trade,  I  would  as  much  naturalize 
art  as  they  artify  nature.  Let  us  leave  Bembo 

i  and  Equicola  to  themselves.3  When  I  write,  I 
can  very  well  spare  both  the  company  and  the 
remembrance  of  books,  lest  they 
should  interrupt  my  method  ;  and 
also,  in  truth,  the  best  authors 
too  much  humble  and  discourage 
me.  I  am  very  much  of  the 
painter's  mind,  who,  having  re 
presented  cocks  im»t  wretchedly  ill,  charged  all 
his  boys  not  to  suffer  any  real  cock  to  come  into 
his  shop  ;  and  had  rather  need  to  give  myself 

|  a  little  lustre  after  the  manner  of  Antigenides 
the  musician,  who,  when  he  had  to  perform, 
took  care  beforehand  that  the  auditory  should, 
either  before  or  after,  be  disgusted  with  some 
other  ill  musicians.  But  I  can  hardly  be  with 
out  Plutarch  ;  he  is  so  universal  and  so  full, 

|  that,  upon  all  occasions,  and  what  extravagant 
subject  soever  you  take  in  hand,  he  will  still 
introduce  himself  into  your  business,  and  holds 
out  to  you  a  liberal  and  not  to  be  exhausted 
hand  of  riches  and  embellishments.  It  vexes 
me  that  he  is  so  exposed  to  the  spoil  of  those 
who  are  conversant  with  him  ;  1  can  no  sooner 
cast  an  eye  upon  him  but  I  purloin  either  a  leg 
or  a  wing. 

And  also,  for  this  design  of  mine,  'tis  conve 
nient  for  me  to  write  at  home,  in  a  wild  country, 

:  where  I  have  nobody  to  assist  or     Why  he  chose 
relieve  me  ;  where  I  hardly  see  a     to  write  at 
man  that  understands  the  Latin  of    home> where  he 
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1  In  the  Life  of  Demosthenes,  chap.  1.     "  I  began  to  take  Ferdinand   the    Catholic,    and    composed   a   "  Dialogue  on 

Latin    authors    in   hand,"    says    he,   "very  late,   being   far  Love."     Ficinus,  who  lived  at  the  same  period,  translated  the 

advanced  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  an  odd  thing  happened  works  of  Plato  and  Plotmus,  and  wrote  several  metaphysical 

to   me,   which  is   nevertheless  true,  viz.,  that  I   did   not   so  pieces, 

much  learn  to  understand  things  by  the  words,  as  I  came  to  I 

understand  the  words,  in  some  degree,  by  the  use  and  know-  3  Cardinal  Itemlxi,  author   of  a  poem  called  Gil  Asolani. 

ledge  I  had  of  the  things  thereby  signified."  •   E'/iiirttla,    a    theologian    and    philosopher    of  the    sixteenth 

*  Leo    of  Judah,  a    Portuguese    rabbi,  who    lived    under  century,  wrote  a  book  entitled  Delia  Xatura  d'Anwre. 
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his  pater-noster,  and  of  French  as 

little,  if  not  less.  I  might  have 
made  it  better  elsewhere,  but  then  the  work 
would  have  been  less  my  own  ;  and  its  principal 
end  and  perfection  is  to  be  exactly  mine.  I 
should  well  enough  correct  an  accidental  error, 
of  which  I  am  full,  as  I  run  carelessly  on  :  but 
for  any  ordinary  and  constant  imperfections,  it 
were  a  kind  of  treason  to  put  them  out.  When 
another  tells  me,  or  I  say  to  myself,  "  Thou  art 
too  full  of  figures  :  this  is  a  word  of  the  Gascon 
growth  :  this  a  dangerous  phrase  (I  do  not  re 
ject  any  of  those  that  are  used  in  the  common 
streets  of  France,  they  that  will  fight  custom 
with  grammar  are  fools) :  this  is  an  ignorant 
discourse  ;  this  is  a  paradoxical  saying  ;  this  is 
a  foolish  expression  :  thou  makest  thyself  merry 
sometimes ;  and  men  will  think  thou  sayest  a 
thing  in  good  earnest,  which  thou  only  speakest 
in  jest."  Yes,  say  I  ;  but  I  correct  the  faults 
of  inadvertence,  not  those  of  custom.  Do  I  not 
talk  at  the  same  rate  throughout?  Do  I  not 
represent  myself  to  the  life  ?  Enough  :  I  have 
done  what  I  designed  ;  all  the  world  knows  me 
in  my  book,  and  my  book  in  me. 

Now  I  have  an  apish  imitating  quality ;  when 
I  used  to  write  verses  (and  I  never  made  any 

but  Latin),  they  evidently  accused 
aptntoaifm1S  the  poet  I  had  last  read  ;  and 

some  of  my  first  essays  have  a 
little  exotic  taste  :  I  speak  somewhat  another 
kind  of  language  at  Paris  than  I  do  at  Mon 
taigne.  "Whomever  I  stedfastly  look  upon 
easily  leaves  some  impression  of  his  upon  me  : 
whatever  I  consider,  I  usurp :  a  foolish  coun 
tenance,  a  disagreeable  look,  or  a  ridiculous 
way  of  speaking ;  vices  most  of  all,  because 
they  seize  and  stick  to  me,  and  will  not  leave 
their  hold  without  shaking  off.  I  swear  more 
by  imitation  than  humour.  A  murdering  imi 
tation,  like  that  of  the  apes,  so  terrible  both  in 
stature  and  strength,  that  Alexander  met  with 
in  a  certain  country  of  the  Indies,  which  he 
would  have  had  much  ado  any  other  way  to 
have  subdued ;  but  they  afforded  him  the 
means,  by  that  inclination  of  theirs,  to  imitate 
whatever  they  saw  done.  For  the  hunters, 
being  directed  to  put  on  shoes  in  their  sight, 
and  to  tie  them  fast  with  many  knots,  and  to 
mufHe  up  their  heads  in  caps  with  running 
nooses,  and  to  seem  to  anoint  their  eyes  with 
glue  :l  so  did  those  silly  creatures  employ  their 
imitations  to  their  own  ruin  ;  they  glued  up 
their  own  eyes,  haltered  and  bound  themselves. 
The  other  faculty  of  playing  the  mimic,  and 
ingeniously  acting  the  words  and  gestures  of 
another,  purposely  to  make  others  merry,  and 
to  raise  their  admiration,  is  no  more  in  me 
than  in  a  stock.  When  I  swear  my  own  oath, 


'tis  only,  by  God,  of  all  oaths  the  most  direct. 
They  say  that  Socrates  swore  by  his  dog  ;  Zeno 
had  for  his  oath  the  same  interjection,  at  this 
time  in  use  amongst  the  Italians,  capparif 
Pythagoras  swore  by  water  and  air.3  I  am  so 
apt,  without  thinking  of  it,  to  receive  these 
superficial  impressions,  that  have  I  majesty  or 
highness  in  my  mouth  for  three  days  together, 
eight  days  after  they  come  out  instead  of  ex 
cellency  and  lordship  ;  and  what  I  say  to-day 
in  sport  and  fooling,  I  shall  say  seriously 
to-morrow.  Wherefore,  in  writing,  I  more 
unwillingly  undertake  beaten  arguments,  lest 
I  should  handle  them  at  another's  expense. 
Every  subject  is  equally  fertile  to  me.  A  fly 
will  serve  me  for  a  subject ;  and  'tis  well  if  this 
1  have  in  hand  has  not  been  undertaken  at  the 
recommendation  of  as  flighty  a  will !  I  may 
begin  with  that  which  pleases  me  best,  for 
matter  is  all  linked  to  one  another. 

But  my  soul  displeases  me,  in  that  it  ordi 
narily  produces  its  deepest  and 
most  airy  conceits,  and  those  p^Sdhis 
which  please  me  best,  when  I  profomidest 
least  expect  or  study  for  them,  JJSdfn!8  °D  * 
and  then  suddenly  vanish,  I  hav 
ing,  at  that  instant,  nothing  to  apply  them  to : 
on  horseback,  at  table,  or  in  bed  ;  but  most  on 
horseback,  where  I  am  most  given  to  think.  My 
speaking  is  somewhat  nicely  jealous  of  silence 
and  attention ;  if  I  am  talking  forcibly,  who 
interrupts,  stops  me.  In  travelling,  the  neces 
sity  of  the  way  will  often  put  a  stop  to  discourse ; 
besides  that  I,  for  the  most  part,  travel  without 
company  fit  to  entertain  long  discourse,  by 
which  means  I  have  all  the  leisure  I  would  to 
entertain  myself.  It  falls  out  as  it  does  in  my 
dreams ;  whilst  dreaming  I  recommend  them  to 
my  memory  (for  I  am  apt  to  dream  that  I 
dream),  but  the  next  morning  I  may  represent 
to  myself  of  what  complexion  they  were,  whe 
ther  gay,  or  sad,  or  strange,  but  what  they 
were,  as  to  the  rest,  the  more  I  endeavour  to 
retrieve  them,  the  deeper  I  plunge  them  into 
oblivion.  So,  of  thoughts  that  come  accidentally 
into  my  head,  I  have  no  more  but  a  vain  image 
remaining  in  my  memory,  only  enough  to  make 
me  torment  myself  in  their  quest  to  no  purpose. 

Well   then,  laying   books   aside,   and   more 
simply  and  materially  speaking,  I 
find  after  all  that  love  is  nothing    £veefimtlon  of 
else  but  the  thirst  of  enjoying  the 
object  desired  ;  neither  is  Venus  any  other  thing 
than  the  pleasure  of  discharging  the  vessels,  like 
the    pleasure   nature   gives  us  in    discharging 
other  parts ;  which  either  by  immoderation  or 
indiscretion    becomes   vicious.      According    to 
Socrates,4  love  is  the  appetite  of  generation, 
by  the  mediation  of  beauty.     And  having  often 


1  ^Elian,  de  Animal,  xvii.  25,  and  Strabo,  xv, 

2  Laertius,  in  vita.     Cuppari,  or  cappuris,  is  the  name  of 
a  shrub  bearing  capers  ;  others  swore  by  a  cabbage,  as  is  the 
custom  in    France    even   at    this    day;    witness    the    word 
vertuchou,  a  kind  of  oath,  which  signifies  the  virtue  of  cab 


bage  ;    an    expression    which   many    people   make  use   of 
constantly. 

3  Laertius,  in  vita. 

4  Plato,  Banket. 
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considered  the  ridiculous  titillation  of  this  plea 
sure,  the  absurd,  hair-brained,  and  senseless 
motions  with  which  it  inspires  Zeuo  and  Cra- 
tippus,  the  indiscreet  rage,  and  the  countenance 
enflanied  with  fury  and  cruelty  in  the  sweetest 
effects  of  love,  and  then  that  grave,  severe,  and 
extatic  air  in  so  wanton  an  action  ;  that  our 
delights  and  our  excrements  arc  promiscuously 
shuffled  together;  and  that  the  supreme  pleasure 
carries  along  with  it  fainting  and  complaining, 
as  well  as  grief;  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that,  as 
Plato  says,1  the  gods  made  man  for  their  sport, 

QiiK'naiu  ista  jocandi 


"  What  a  stramje  sporting  cruelty  is  this  ?" 

and  that  it  is  in  mo.-kery  tliat  nature  has 
ordered  the  most,  troublesome  of  actions  to  be 
the  most  common,  by  that  to  make  us  equal, 
and  to  parallel  tools  and  wi-e  men,  beasts  and 
us.  Even  the  most  contemplative  and  sedate 
man,  when  I  imagine  him  in  this  posture,  I 
hold  him  an  impudent  fellow  to  pretend  to  be 
sedate  and  contemplative  :  'tis  the  peacock's 
leet  abating  his  pride. 

IxidtMitem  elicere  verum 
Quid  vctiit  '.'  ' 

'•  Why  may  not  truth  in  laii'rhiiia:  ijuise  hu  drcst  '."' 

They  who  banish  serious  imafinations  from 
their  sports,  do,  savs  one,  like  him  who  dares 
not  adore  the  statue  of  a  saint,  if  not  covered 
with  a  veil.  We  eat  and  drink,  indeed,  as 
beasts  do  ;  but  those  are  not  actions  that  ob 
struct  the  functions  of  the  soul  ;  in  these  we 
maintain  our  advantage  over  them  :  but  this 
subjects  all  other  thoughts,  and  by  its  imperious 
authority  makes  an  ass  of  all  Plato's  divinity 
and  philosophy  too.  and  yet  he  complains  not 
of  it.  In  every  thing  else  a  man  may  keep 
some  decorum,  all  other  operations  submit  to 
the  rules  of  decency  ;  this  cannot  so  much  us  in 
imagination  appear  other  than  vicious  or  ridi 
culous.  Examine  if  you  can  therein  lind  one 
wise  and  discreet  "proceeding.  Alexander  said' 
that  he  chiefly  knew  him-elf  to  be  mortal  by 
this  act  and  sleeping.  Sleep  sulibeates  and 
suppresses  the  faculties  of  the  soul  :  the  fami 
liarity  with  women  does  likewise  dissipate  and 
exhaust  them.  Truly,  'tis  a  mark  not  only  of 
our  original  corruption,  but  also  of  our  vanity 
and  deformity. 

Oil  the  one  hand,  nature  pushes  us  on  to  it, 

having  fixed  the  most  noble,  useful,  and  plea- 

sant  of  all   her  functions  to  this 

withyihic°hena.  dt*ire  :  aiul>  on  tlie  other,  leaves 
ture  inspires  us  to  accuse  and  avoid  it,  as  in- 

demned*   "^      Solent   Und    ill(lcceut>  to   bl.'^h    at 
it,  and  to  recommend  abstinence. 


Are  we  not,  in  fact,  brutes  to  call  that  work 
brutish  which  begets  us  1  People  of  differing 
religions  have  concurred  in  several  ceremonies, 
as  sacrifices,  lamps,  burning  incense,  fasts,  and 
offerings  ;  and  amongst  others,  in  condemning 
this  act:  all  opinions  come  to  this,  besides  the 
so  extended  custom  of  circumcision,  which  is  for 
punishment  of  it.  We  have  perhaps  reason  to 
blame  ourselves  for  being  guilty  of  so  foolish  a 
production  as  man,  and  to  call  the  act  and  parts 
shameful  that  are  employed  in  the  work  (I  am 
sure  mine  are  now  properly  shameful  and  ab 
ject).  The  Essenians,  of  whom  Pliny  speaks,'5 
kept  up  their  nation  several  ages  without  nurse 
HI-  baby-clouts,  by  the  arrival  of  strangers,  who 
following  this  pretty  humour,  came  continually 
into  them  :  a  whole  nation  resolute  rather  to 
hazard  a  total  extermination,  than  to  engage 
themselves  in  female  embraces,  and  rather  to 
lose  a  succession  of  men  than  to  be^ct  one.  'Tis 
said  that  Xeno  never  bad  to  do  with  a  woman 
but  once  in  his  life,  and  then  out  of  civility, 
that  he  might  not  set-in  too  obstinately  to  dis 
dain  the  sex.''  Every  one  avoids  seeing  a  man 
born,  every  one  runs  to  see  him  die  ;  to  destroy 
a  man  a  spacious  Held  is  sought  out,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  sun  ;  but  to  make  him,  we  creep 
into  as  dark  and  private  a  corner  as  we  can  ; 
'tis  a  man's  duty  to  withdraw  him-elf  from  the 
light  to  do  it  ;  but  'tis  glory,  and  the  fountain 
of  many  virtues  to  know  how  to  destroy  what 
j  we  have  done  :  the  one  is  injury,  the  other 
favour:  lor  Aristotle  says  that  to  do  any  one  a 
benefit,  in  a  certain  phrase  of  his  country,  is  to 
kill  him.  The  Athenians,7  to  couple  the  dis 
grace  of  these  two  actions,  having  to  purge  the 
Isle  of  J)elos,  and  to  justify  themselves  to 
Apollo,  interdicted  at  once  all  birth  and  burial 
in  the  precincts  thereof  :  Nostri  nos?net  jxcnitet.** 
u  We  are  ashamed  of  ourselves.'' 

There  are  some  nations  that  will  not  be  seen 
to  eat.9     I  know  a  lady,  and   of 
the   best   quality,    who    has    the     There  arc 
same    opinion,  that    it    is    an    ill     i»">]»icwhpdo 
.    ,  i         ii    •       not  C!m;  tliat 

sight  to  see   women   chew  their     any  should  see 

meat,  that  it  takes  away  much     them  eat. 
from  their  grace  and  beauty,  and 
therefore  unwillingly  appears  at  a  public  table 
with  an  appetite  ;  and  I  know  a  man  also  that 
cannot  endure  to  see  another  cat,  nor  be  seen 
himself;  and  is  more  shy  of  company  in  putting 
in  than   putting  out.     In  the  Turkish   empire 
there  are  a  great  number  of  men  who,  to  excel 
others,  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  seen  when 
they  make  their  repast ;  who  never  have  more 
than  one  a  week ;  who  cut  and  mangle  their    ' 
faces  and  limbs,  and  never  speak  to  any  one. 
Fanatic   people  \    who    think   to  honour   their 
I  nature  by   disnaturing  themselves ;  that  value 
themselves  upon  their  contempt  of  themselves, 


•  Laws,  i.  13. 

2  Claudian,  in  Eutmp.  i.  4. 

?  Horace,  S/it.  I.  i.  V-l. 

4  Plutarch,  Haw  to  disti/tguish  a  flatterer. 

*  Nat.  Hist.  v.  J7. 


u   Liertius,  in  t'itii. 

7  Thucydides,  iii.  101. 

8  Terence,  Phormio,  i.  3,  20. 

9  Lco;  Description  uf  Africa. 
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are  ingeniou 


and  grow  better  by  being  worse  !  What  mon 
strous  animal  is  this,  that  is  a  horror  to  himself, 
to  whom  his  delights  are  grievous,  and  who 
weds  himself  to  misfortunes  !  There  are  who 
conceal  their  life, 

Exilioque  domos  et  dulcia  limina  mutant,1 

"  There  in  exile  roam, 
Seek  a  new  sun,  and  leave  their  blissful  home," 

and  withdraw  them  from  the  sight  of  other 
men  ;  that  avoid  health  and  cheer- 

Men  who  con-  fulness  as  dangerous  and  pre- 
judicial  qualities.  Not  only  many 
sects,  but  many  nations,  curse 

selves"1'0111"      tlleir  birth  alld  bleSS  their  deflth  » 

and  there  is  a  place  where  the 
sun  is  abominated  and  darkness  adored.  We 
are  only  ingenious  in  using  ourselves  ill  ;  'tis 
the  real  quarry  our  wits  fly  at  ;  and  wit,  when 
misapplied,  is  a  dangerous  tool  ! 

O  miseri!  quorum  gaudia  crimen  habent.2 
"  O  wretched  men  !  whose  pleasures  are  a  crime  !" 

Alas,  poor  man  !  thou  hast  enough  inconve 
niences  that  are  inevitable,  without  increasing 
them  by  thine  own  invention  ;  and  art  miser 
able  enough  by  nature,  without  being  so  by 
art  ;  thou  hast  real  and  essential  deformities 
enough,  without  forging  those  that  are  ima 
ginary  :  is  the  little  ease  thou  hast,  too  much 
for  thee,  that  thou  wouldst  abridge  the  half  of 
that  ?  Dost  thou  find  that  thou  hast  performed 
all  the  necessary  offices  that  nature  has  en 
joined  thce,  and  that  she  is  idle  in  thee,  if  thou 
dost  riot  oblige  thyself  to  more  and  new  ones  ? 
Thou  dost  not  stick  to  infringe  the  universal 
and  undoubted  laws,  but  stickest  close  to  those 
confederate  and  fantastic  ones  of  thy  own  ;  and 
by  how  much  more  particular,  uncertain,  and 
contradictory  they  are,  by  so  much  thou  em 
ploy  est  thy  whole  endeavour  in  them  ;  the 
laws  of  thy  parish  occupy  and  bind  thee  ;  those 
of  God  and  the  world  concern  thee  not.  llun 
but  a  little  over  the  examples  of  this  kind  ;  thy 
life  is  full  of  them. 

The  verses  of  these  two  poets  treating  so 
reservedly  and  discreetly  of  wan- 
tonness  as  they  do,  methinks 
imulates  they  discover  it  much  more. 
it  the  more.  Ladies  cover  their  persons  with 
net-  work,  as  priests  do  several 
sacred  things  ;  and  painters  shade  their  pic 
tures,  to  give  them  greater  lustre  ;  and  'tis  said 
that  the  sun  and  wind  strike  more  violently  by 
reflection  than  in  a  direct  line.  The  Egyptian 
wisely  answered  him  who  asked  him  what  he 
had  under  his  cloak  ;  "  It  is  hid  under  my 
cloak,"  said  he,  "  that  thou  mayest  not  know 
what  it  is  :"3  but  there  are  certain  other  things 
that  people  hide  only  to  show  them.  Hear 
this  one,  that  speaks  plainer  : 


To  talk  dis- 


1  Virgil,  Georgic  ii.  511. 

2  1'scudo- Callus,  i.  180. 

3  1'lutarch,  on  Curiosity. 


Et  nudam  press!  corpus  ad  usque  meuin  :4 

"  And  pressed  her  naked  body  close  to  mine." 

methinks  I  am  eunuched  with  the  expression. 
Let  Martial  turn  up  Venus's  coats  as  high  as    I 
he  can,  he  cannot  shew  her  so  naked  :  he  who 
says  all  that  is  to  be  said  gluts  and  disgusts  us. 
He  who  is  afraid  to  express  himself,  draws  us    | 
on  to  guess  at  more  than  is  meant;  there  is  a 
kind  of  treachery  in  this  sort  of  modesty,  and 
especially  whilst*  half  opening,  as  they*  do,  so 
fair  a  path  to  imagination  ;  both  the  action  and 
description  should  give  a  relish  to  their  theft. 

The  more  respectful,  more  timorous,  more 
coy  and  secret  love  of  the  Spaniards  and  Ita 
lians  pleases  me  ;  I  know  not  who,  of  old,  wished 
his  neck  as  long  as  that  of  a  crane,  that  he 
might  the  longer  taste  what  he  had  swallowed  ; 
it  had  been  better  wished  in  this  quick  and 
precipitous  pleasure,  especially  in  such  natures 
as  mine,  that  have  the  fault  of  being  too 
prompt.  To  stop  its  flight  and  delay  it  with 
preambles,  all  things,  a  wink,  a  bow,  a  word,  a 
sign,  stand  for  favour  and  recompense  betwixt 
them.  Was  it  not  an  excellent  piece  of  thrift 
in  him  that  could  dine  on  the  steam  of  the 
roast  ?  'Tis  a  passion  that  mixes, 
with  very  little  of  solid  essence,  Love  ought  to 
much  more  of  vanity  and  fever-  Jje  "iade  sra- 
ish  raving,  and  we  are  to  reward  without^preci- 
and  pay  it  accordingly.  Let  us  pitation. 
teach  the  ladies  to  value  and 
esteem  themselves,  to  amuse  and  fool  us.  We 
give  the  last  charge  at  the  first  onset ;  the 
French  impetuosity  will  still  show  itself.  By 
spinning  out  their  favours,  and  exposing  them 
in  small  parcels,  all,  even  miserable  old  age, 
will  find  some  little  share  of  reward,  according 
to  their  worth  and  merit.  He  who  has  no 
fruition  but  in  fruition,  who  wins  nothing 
unless  he  sweeps  the  stakes,  who  takes  no 
pleasure  in  the  chace  but  in  the  quarry,  ought 
not  to  introduce  himself  into  our  school.  The 
more  steps  and  degrees  there  are,  so  much 
higher  and  more  honourable  is  the  uppermost 
seat ;  we  should  take  a  pleasure  in  being  con 
ducted  to  it,  as  in  magnificent  palaces,  by 
porticos,  entries,  long  and  pleasant  galleries, 
by  many  turns  and  windings.  This  disposition 
of  things  would  turn  to  our  advantage  ;  we 
should  there  longer  stay,  and  longer  love  ;  with 
out  hope  and  without  desire  we  proceed  not 
worth  a  pin.  Our  conquest  and  entire  posses 
sion  is  what  they  ought  infinitely  to  dread : 
when  they  wholly  surrender  themselves  up  to 
the  mercy  of  our  fidelity  and  constancy  they 
run  a  mighty  hazard  ;  they  are  virtues  very 
rare,  and  hard  to  be  found  ;  they  are  no  sooner 
ours  but  we  are  no  more  theirs  ; 

Postquam  cupidce  mentis  satiata  libido  est, 
Verba  nihil  metuere,  nihil  perjuria  curant  ;*> 


''  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  5.  24. 
5  Virgil  and  Lucretius. 
r>  Catullus,  Carm.  Ixiv.  14/. 
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"  When  our  desires  and  lusts  once  sated  are, 
For  oaths  and  promises  we  little  care  ;" 

And  Thrasonides,1  a  young  man  of  Greece,  was 
so  in  love  with  his  passion,  that  having  gained 
a  mistress's  consent,  he  refused  to  enjoy  her, 
that  he  might  not  by  fruition  quench  and  stu- 
pify  the  unquiet  ardour  of  which  he  was  so 
proud,  and  with  which  he  so  pleased  himself. 
Dearness  is  a  good  sauce  to  meat.  Do  but 
observe  how  much  the  form  of  salutation,  parti 
cular  to  our  nation,  has  by  its  facility  made 
kisses,  which  Socrates  says-  are  so  powerful  and 
dangerous  for  stealing  hearts,  of  no  esteem.  It 
is  a  nauseous  and  injurious  custom  for  ladies, 
that  they  must  be  obliged  to  lend  their  lips  to 
every  fellow  that  has  three  footmen  at  his 
heels,:!  how  nasty  or  deformed  soever, 

Cujus  lividii  naribus  caninis, 
Dependet  glacies,  rigetque  harha  -  -  - 
Centum  occurrere  malo  culilingis  :' 

and  we  do  not  get  much  by  the  bargain  ;  for  as 
the  world  is  divided,  for   three  pretty  women,  i 
we  must  kiss   fifty  ugly  ones  ;   and  to  a   tender 
stomach,  like  those  of  my  age,  an  ill  kiss  over 
pays  a  good  one. 

In  Italy  they  passionately  court,    even    their 
common  women,  who  prostitute  themselves  for 
money,  and  justify  the  doing  so  by  saying  that 
there    are    degrees    of   fruition  ;    and    that    by 
courting    they    will    procure    themselves     that  ] 
which  is  best  and  most  entire;  the\  sell  nothing  j 
but  their   bodies,  the  will   is   too    tree,  and   too  i 
much   its   own   to  be  exposed  to  sale.     So  say 
these,    that   'tis  the  will   they   undertake,   and 
they  have  reason  ;  'tis  indeed   the  will  that  we 
are  to  serve,  and  to  have  to  do  withal.    I  abhor 
to  imagine  as  mine  a  body  without  affection  ; 
and  this  madness  is,  methiuks,  cousin-german  to 
that  of  the  boy,  who  would  needs   lie  with  the 

beautiful  statue  of  Venus,  made 
bea'utifuTwo-  by  Praxiteles,*  or  that  of  the 
men  kept  three  furious  Egyptian,  who  violated 
before'tiSv' Pt>  the  dt'a(1  Carcase  of  a  woman  he 
were  interred.  was  embalming,  which  was  the 

occasion  of  the  law,  afterwards 
made  in  Egypt,  that  the  corpse  of  beautiful 
young  women,  and  of  those  of  good  quality, 
should  be  kept  three  days  before  they  should  be 
delivered  to  those  whose  office  it  was  to  take 
care  for  the  interment/'  Periander  did  more 


wonderfully,  who  extended  his  conjugal  affec 
tion  (more  regular  and  legitimate)  to  the  enjoy 
ment  of  his  wife  Melissa  after  she  was  dead.^ 
Does  it  not  seem  a  lunatic  humour  in  the  moon, 
seeing  she  could  not  otherwise  enjoy  her  darling 
Endymion,  to  lay  him  for  several  months  asleep, 
and  to  please  herself  with  the  fruition  of  a  boy, 
who  stirred  not  but  in  his  sleep?  So  I  say  that 
we  love  a  body  without  a  soul,  when  we  love  a 
body  without  its  consent  and  concurring  desire. 
All  enjoyings  are  not  alike  ;  there  are  some  that 
are  hectic  and  languishing  ;  a  thousand  other 
causes,  besides  good  will,  may  procure  us  this 
favour  from  the  ladies;  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
testimony  of  affection  ;  treachery  may  lurk 
there  as  well  as  elsewhere  ;  they  sometimes  go 
to  it  but  by  halves, 

Tam|iiain  thura  merumquc  parent 
Absentcm,  marmoreamve  putes :" 

"  So  coldly  they  unto  the  work  prepare, 

You'd  think  them  absent,  or  else  marble  were:" 

I  know  some  who  had  rather  lend  that  than 
their  coach,  and  who  only  impart  themselves 
that  way.  You  are  to  examine  whether  your 
company  pleases  them  upon  any  other  account, 
or  tor  that  only,  as  some  strong-limbed  groom  ; 
in  what  character,  and  what  degree  of  favour 
you  are  with  them, 


1  Laertius,  vii.  130. 

2  Xenophon,  Mem.  on  Socrates. 

3  The  kiss  of  ceremony  or   salutation,    which  Montaigne 
here  erroneously  affirms  to  be  peculiar  to  France,  came,  not 
loner  afterwards,  to  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  great  immodesty 
there,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Berlin's   "  Survaye  of  France." 
When  the  Doctor  visited   that"  country,  in  Ifr2:>,  he   thought 
it  strange  and  uncivil  that  the  ladies  should  turn  away  from 
the   proffer  of  a  salutation  ;    and   he   indignantly  exclaims, 
"  that  the  chaste  and  innocent  kiss  of  an  English  gentle 
woman   is  more  in    heaven  than  their   best    devotions.  "  — 
Erasmus,  in  a  letter,  urging  his  friend  Andrelinus   to  come 
to  England,  very  pleasantly  makes   use   of  this    custom  to 
strengthen   his  invitation.     "  If,  Kaustus,"  says  he,  "  thou 
knewest  the  advantages  of  England,  thou  wouldst  run  hither 
with  winged  feet,  and  if  the  gout  would  not  suffer  that,  thou 
wouldst  wish  thyself  a  Daedalus.     For,  to  name  one  among 
many,   here  are  girls  with  divine   countenances,  bland  and 
courteous,   and  whom   thou  wouldst    readily   prefer   to   thy 


Quo  h; 


Tibi  si  datur  uni  : 
ide  ilia  diem  candidiorc  notat.'J 


"  Whether  thy  mistress  favour  thee  alone, 

Ami  mark  thy  day  out  with  the  whiter  stone." 

What  if  they  eat  your  bread  with  the  sauce  of 
a  more  pleasing  imagination  ? 

Te  tenet,  absentcs  alios  suspirat  amores.10 

'  While  in  her  arms  cntwin'd,  you  don't  discover 
Shu  pants  with  longing  fur  an  absent  lover." 

What  !   have  we  not  seen  one,  in  these  days  of 
ours,  that  made  use  of  this  act  upon  the  account    • 
of  a  most  horrid  revenge,  by  that  means  to  kill    i 
and  poison,  as  he  did,  an  excellent  woman? 

Such  as  know  Italy  will  not  think  it  strange  I 
if,  for  this  subject,  I  seek  not  elsewhere  for 
examples  ;  for  that  nation  may  be  called  the 
regent  of  the  world  in  this.  They  have  gene 
rally  more  handsome,  and  fewer  ugly,  women 
than  we ;  but  fur  rare  and  excelling  beauties, 


Muses.  And  besides,  there  is  a  custom  which  can  never  be 
sufficiently  praised  :  for,  if  you  visit  any  where,  you  are  dis 
missed  wi'th  kisses  ;  if  you  return,  these  sweet  things  are 
again  rendered  ;  if  any  one  goes  away  with  you,  the  kisses 
are  divided  ;  wherever  you  go  you  are  abundantly  kissed. 
In  short,  move  which  way  you  will,  all  things  are  full  of 
delight."  Erasmus,  Kp.  v.  10. 

•»  Martial,  vii.  91.  The  Latin  is  the  only  language  that  is 
so  licentious  as  to  convey  ideas  so  gross  ami  nasty.  Seneca 
says  it  is  better  to  suppress  some  things  in  silence,  though  it 
be  to  the  detriment  of  the  cause,  rather  than  to  transgress 
the  bounds  of  modesty.  Seneca,  C'ontror.  i.  2.  towards  the 
end. 

*  Val.  Max.  viii.  2.  Ext.  5. 

''  Herod,  ii.  89. 

"  Laertius,  i.  Qfi. 

p  Martial,  xi.  103,  12.  and  SQ,  8. 

9  Catullus,  Ixviii.  147. 

1°  Tibullus,  i.  6,  35. 
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I  think  we  may  have  as  many  as  they.  I  think 
the  same  of  their  wits ;  of  those  of  the  common 
sort  they  have  evidently  far  more  :  brutal  stupi 
dity  is  without  comparison  much  rarer  there  ; 
but  for  singular  souls  and  of  the  highest  form, 
we  are  nothing  indebted  to  them.  If  I  should 
carry  on  the  comparison,  I  might  say,  as  touch 
ing  valour,  that  on  the  contrary  it  is,  to  what 
it  is  with  them,  common  and  natural  with  us : 
but  sometimes  we  see  them  possessed  of  it  to 
such  a  degree  as  surpasses  the  greatest  examples 
we  can  produce.  The  marriages  of  that  country 
are  defective  in  this :  their  custom  commonly 
imposes  so  rude  and  so  slavish  a  law  upon  the 
women,  that  the  most  distant  acquaintance  with 
a  stranger  is  held  as  criminal  in  them  as  the 
most  intimate  ;  a  law  which  necessarily  renders 
all  such  acquaintances,  when  they  are  made, 
substantial ;  and  seeing  that  all  comes  to  one 
account,  they  have  no  hard  choice  to  make ; 
and  when  they  have  broken  down  the  fence, 
believe  me,  they  launch  out  to  some  tune : 
Luxurla  ipsis  vinculis,  sicut  fera  bestia,  irri- 
tata,  delude  emissa.1  "  Lust,  like  a  wild  beast, 
being  more  enraged  by  being  bound,  breaks 
from  his  chains  with  greater  wildness."  They 
must  give  them  a  little  more  rein  : 

Vidi  ego  nuper  equum,  contra  sua  frena  tenacem, 
Ore  reluctant!  fulminis  ire  modo  :2 

"  The  fiery  courser,  whom  no  art  can  stay, 
Or  reined  force,  doth  oft  fair  means  obey." 

The  desire  of  company  is  allayed  by  giving  a 
little  liberty.  We  run  pretty  nearly  the  same 
fortune ;  they  go  to  extremes  from  their  con 
straint  ;  we  from  our  licence.  'Tis  a  good 
custom  we  have  in  France,  that  our  sons  are 
received  into  high  families,  there  to  be  enter 
tained  and  bred  up  pages,  as  in  a  school  of 
nobleness  ;  and  'tis  looked  upon  as  a  dis 
courtesy  and  an  affront  to  refuse  a  gentleman  : 
I  have  taken  notice  (for  so  many  families,  so 
many  different  forms)  that  the  ladies  who  have 
/een  strictest  with  their  women  attendants  have 
had  no  better  luck  than  those  who  allowed 
them  a  greater  liberty  ;  there  should  be  moder 
ation  in  all  things ;  one  must  leave  a  great  deal 
of  their  conduct  to  their  own  discretion  ;  for, 
when  all  comes  to  all,  no  discipline  can  curb 
them  throughout.  It  is  certain  that  she  who 
comes  off  with  flying  colours  from  a  school  of 
liberty,  brings  with  her  whereon  to  repose  more 
confidence  than  she  who  comes  away  sound 
from  a  severe  and  strict  education. 

Our  fathers  dressed  up  their  daughters'  looks 

in  bashfulness  and  fear ;  we  ours 
Modesty  neces-      •  r.  , 

sary  to  women.  ln  confidence  and  assurance,  the 
courage  and  the  desires  being 
alike  in  both  cases.  We  understand  nothing  of 
the  matter  ;  we  must  leave  it  to  the  Sarmates, 
that  may  not  lie  with  a  man  till  with  their  own 
hands  they  have  first  killed  another  in  battle.3 


1  Livy,  xxxiv.  4. 

2  Ovid,  Amor,  iii.  4.  13. 

3  Herod,  iv.  117. 


For  me,  who  have  no  other  title  left  me  to  these 
things  but  by  the  ears,  'tis  sufficient,  if,  accord 
ing  to  the  privilege  of  my  age,  they  retain  me 
for  one  of  their  counsel.  I  advise  them  then, 
and  men  too,  to  abstinence  ;  but  if  the  age  we 
live  in  will  not  endure  it,  at  least  to  modesty  and 
discretion  ;  for  as  the  story  says  of  Aristippus,4 
speaking  to  some  young  men,  who  blushed  to 
see  him  go  into  a  scandalous  house :  "The  vice 
is  in  not  coming  out,  not  in  going  in."  Let 
her  that  has  no  care  for  her  conscience  have 
yet  some  regard  to  her  reputation  ;  and  though 
she  be  rotten  within,  let  her  carry  a  fair  outside 
at  least. 

I  commend  a  gradation  and  procrastination 
in  their  bestowing  of  favours  :  Plato  declares 
that,  in  all  sorts  of  love,  facility  and  prompt 
ness  are  forbidden  the  defendant.  'Tis  a  sign 
of  eagerness,  so  rashly,  suddenly,  and  hand 
over-head,  to  surrender  themselves,  and  they 
ought  to  disguise  it  with  all  the  art  they  have  ; 
in  carrying  themselves  with  modesty  and  reluc 
tance  in  granting  their  last  favours,  they  much 
more  allure  our  desires,  and  hide  their  own. 
Let  them  still  fly  before  us,  even  those  who 
have  most  mind  to  be  overtaken  ;  they  conquer 
more  surely  by  flying,  as  the  Scythians  do. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  law  that  nature  has 
imposed  upon  them,  it  is  not  properly  for  them 
either  to  will  or  desire  ;  their  part  is  to  suffer, 
consent,  and  obey  :  and  for  this  it  is  that  nature 
has  given  them  a  perpetual  capacity,  which  in 
us  is  but  occasional  and  uncertain  ;  they  are 
always  fit  for  the  encounter,  that  they  may 
be  always  ready  when  we  are  so,  pati  natcc.  :5 
"  born  to  endure  :"  and  whereas  she  has  or 
dered  that  our  appetites  shall  be  manifest  by  a 
prominent  demonstration,  she  would  have  theirs 
to  be  hidden  and  concealed  within,  and  has 
furnished  them  with  parts  improper  for  osten 
tation,  and  simply  defensive.  Such  proceedings 
as  this  that  follows,  must  be  left  to  the  Ama 
zonian  licence  :  Alexander  marching  his  army 
through  Hyrcania,  Thalestris,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  came  with  three  hun 
dred  horse  of  her  own  sex,  well  ThStriJ,  *" 
mounted  and  armed,  having  left 
the  remainder  of  a  very  great  army  that  fol 
lowed  her,  behind  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
to  pay  him  a  visit ;  and  publicly  and  in  plain 
terms  told  him,  that  the  fame  of  his  valour  and 
victories  had  brought  her  thither  to  see  him,  and 
to  make  him  an  offer  of  her  forces,  to  assist 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  enterprises  ;  and  that, 
finding  him  so  handsome,  young,  and  vigorous, 
she,  who  was  also  perfect  in  all  her  qualities, 
advised  that  they  might  lie  together ;  to  the  end 
that  from  the  most  valiant  woman  of  the  world, 
and  the  bravest  man  then  living,  there  might 
spring  some  great  and  wonderful  issue  for  the 
time  to  come.  Alexander  returned  her  thanks 
for  all  the  rest ;  but  to  give  leisure  for  the  ac- 


4  Laertius,  in  vita. 

5  Seneca,  Ep.  95. 
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complishment  of  her  last  demand,  he  stayed 
thirteen  days  in  that  place,  which  were  spent 
in  royal  feasting  and  jollity,  for  the  welcome  of 
so  brave  a  princess.1 

We  are  almost  throughout  incompetent  and 
unjust  judges  of  their  actions,  as  they  are  of 
ours.  I  confess  the  truth  when  it  makes  against 
me,  as  when  'tis  on  my  side.  'Tis  an  abo-  , 
minable  intemperance  that  pushes  them  on  so  | 
often  to  change,  and  that  hinders  them  to  limit 
their  affection  to  any  one  person  whatever ; 
as  is  evident  in  that  iroddess  to  whom  are  attri 
buted  so  many  changes  and  so  many  lovers  : 
but  'tis  true  withal  that  love  is  contrary  to  its 
own  nature  if  it  be  not  violent,  and  that  vio 
lence  is  contrary  to  its  nature  if  it  be  constant. 
And  they  who  make  it  a  wonder,  exclaim,  and 
keep  such  a  clutter  to  find  out  the  causes  of 
this  frailty  of  theirs,  as  unnatural  and  not  to  be 
believed  ;  how  comes  it  to  pass  they  do  not  i 
discern  how  often  they  are  themselves  guilty  of 
the  same,  without  any  astonishment  or  miracle 
at  all.'  It  would  peradventurc 
Love  a  passion  )„>  mon.1  strange  to  see  the  passion 
ject" to' 'change.  n'\ed  ;  'tU  not  a  simply  Corporeal 
passion  :  if  there  be  no  end  iu 
avarice  and  ambition,  there  i-  doubtless  none 
the  more  in  desire  ;  it  still  lives  after  satiety  : 
and  'tis  impo^ible  to  prescribe  either  constant 
satisfaction  or  end  ;  it  ever  'roe-  beyond  its 
possession. 

And  inconstancy  perhaps  i-  in  some  sort 
more  pardonable  in  them  than  in 
Inconstancy  lls  :  f|u.y  may  ple'id,  as  well  as 
we,  the  inclination  to  variety  and 
novelty,  common  to  us  both  ;  and 
secondly,  which  we  cannot,  that  they  buy  a 
pig  in  a  poke.  Joan,  Queen  of  Naples,  caused 
her  first  husband,  Andreosso,-  to  be  hanged  at 
the  bars  of  her  window,  in  a  haiu-r  of  gold  and 
silk,  woven  with  her  own  hand,  because  that, 
in  matrimonial  performances,  she  neither  found 
his  parts  nor  abilities  answer  the  expectation 
she  had  conceived  from  his  stature,  beauty, 
youth,  and  activity,  by  which  she  had  been 
caught  and  deceived.  They  may  allege  that 
there  is  more  required  in  doing  than  in  suffer 
ing  ;  and  so  they  are  on  their  part  always  at 
least  provided  tor  necessity,  whereas  on  our 
part  it  may  fall  out  otherwise.  For  this  reason 
it  was  that  Plato,  in  his  Laws,  wisely  provided 
that,  before  every  marriage,  to 
determine  of  the  fitness  of  the 
persons,  the  judges  should  see 
the  young  men  who  pretended  to 
it  stark  naked,  and  the  women  naked  to  the 
girdle  only.  When  they  come  to  try  us  they 
do  not  perhaps  find  us  worthy  of  their  choice : 


1  Diodorus   Sic.    xvii.   16.     But   this   historian   docs   not 
say  that  this  queen  of  the  Amazons  offered  Alexander  troops 
to  aid  him  in  his  military  expeditions:  and  Quintus  Curtius, 
vi.  5,  says  expressly  that  Alexander  having    asked  her  if  she 
would  go  to  the  wars  with  him,  she  excused  herself  by  say 
ing,  that  she  had  left  nobody  to  be  guardian  of  her  kingdom  : 
"  Causata,  sine  custode  regnum  rcliquisse." 

2  Andrew  (whom   the    Italians  called    Andreosso),  son  of 
Charles,  King  of  Hungary.    See  Jtayle,  art.  Joan  I.  of  Naples. 


pardonabl 
women. 


Men  stripped 
naked  before 
marriage. 


Experta  latus,  madidoque  simillima  loro 
Inguina,  nee  laSsa  stare  coacta  inanu, 
Deserit  imbelles  thalamos.3 

"  All  efforts  vain  t'  excite  his  vigour  dead, 
The  married  virgin  flies  th'  injoyous  bed." 

'Tis  not  enough  that  a  man's  will  be  good ; 
weakness  and  insufficiency  lawfully  break  a 

marriage, 

Et  quK'rendutn  aliunde  forct  nervosius  illud, 
Quod  posset  zonam  solvere  virgineam  :  4 

"  And  elsewhere  seek  a  man  fit  for  love's  toil :" 

and  why  not  ?  and,  according  to  her  own 
measure,  an  amorous  intelligence,  more  bold 
and  active, 

Si  blando  nequeat  superesse  labori.'1 
"  If  strength  they  want  love's  task  to  undergo." 

Hut  is  it  not  a  irreat  impudence  to  offer  our 
imperfections  and  imbecilities,  where  we  desire 
to  please,  and  leave  a  good  opinion  and  esteem 
of  ourselves .'  For  the  little  that  I  am  able 
to  do  now, 

Ad  u:ium 
Mullis  opus,6 

"  One  bout  a  night," 

1  would  not  trouble  a  woman   that  1  reverence 

and  fear : 

Kir.ro  Mi.'-picari, 

Cujus  undcmnii  tn-|,ida\it  a>tas 
Claudere  lustrum." 

"  Suspect  not  him 

On  whose  love's  wild-tire  aire  duth  throw 
Of  fifty  years  the  cooling  snow."' 

Nature  should  satisfy  herself  in  having  rendered 
a^re  miserable,  without  making  it  ridiculous  too. 
1  hate  to  see  it,  for  one  poor  inch  of  pitiful 
vigour,  which  comes  upon  it  but  thrice  a  week, 
t .)  r-trut  and  set  out  itself  witli  as  great  an  air 
as  it'  it  could  do  mighty  feats,  a  true  ilame  of 
flax  ;  and  wonder  to  see  it  so  boil  and  bubble 
at  a  time  when  it  is  so  congealed  and  extin 
guished.  Tin's  appetite  ought  not  to  appertain 
to  anything  but  the  ilower  of  beautiful  youth  ; 
trust  not  to  it  because  you  see  it  seconds  that 
indefatigable,  full,  constant,  and  magnanimous 
ardour  that  is  in  you,  for  it  will  certainly  leave 
you  in  the  lurch  at  your  greatest  need  ;  but 
rather  return  it  to  some1  tender,  bashful,  and 
ignorant  boy,  who  yet  trembles  under  the  rod, 
and  blushes  : 

Indurn  sanguinco  veluti  violaverit  ostro 

Si  quis  ebur,  vcl  uiixta  rubcnt  ubi  hlia  multa 

Alba  rosa. 

"  Thus  Indian  iv'ry  shows 
Which  with  a  bord'ring  hue  of  purple  glows; 
Or  lilies  damasked  with  the  neighbouring  rose." 


3  Martial,  vii.  53.  3. 

4  Catullus,  Carm.  Ixvii.  2~. 

5  Virgil,  Georg.  iii.  127. 
0  Horace,  Epod.  xii.  15. 
7  Id.  ode.  ii.  4.  12. 

*  JEneM,  xii.  67. 
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He  who  can  stay  till  the  morning,  without  dying 
for  shame,  to  behold  the  disdain  of  the  fair 
eyes  of  her  who  knows  so  well  your  fumbling 
impertinence, 

Et  taciti  fecere  tamen  convicia  vultus,1 

"  And  though  she  nothing  say, 
How  ill  she  likes  my  work  her  looks  betray," 

never  had  the  satisfaction  and  the  glory  ^  of 
having  battled  them  till  they  were  weary,  with 
the  vigorous  performance  of  one  heroic  night. 
When  I  have  observed  any  one  to  be  tired  of 
me,  I  have  not  presently  accused  her  levity  ; 
but  have  been  in  doubt  if  I  had  not  reason 
rather  to  complain  of  nature.  She  has  cer 
tainly  used  me  very  uncivilly  and  unkindly  ; 

Si  non  longa  satis,  si  non  bene  mentula  crassa  : 
Nimirum  sapiunt,  videntque  parvam 
Matronte  qaoque  mentulam  illibentcr  ;2 

and  done  me  a  most  irreparable  injury.  Every 
member  I  have,  as  much  one  as  another,  is 
equally  my  own,  and  no  other  docs  more 
properly  make  me  a  man  than  this. 

I  universally  owe  my  entire  picture  to  the 
public.  The  wisdom  of  my  instruction  wholly 
consists  in  liberty  and  naked  truth  ;  disdaining 
to  introduce  little,  feigned,  common,  and  pro 
vincial  rules  into  the  catalogue  of  its  real  duties, 
all  natural,  general,  and  constant ;  of  which 
civility  and  ceremony  are  daughters  indeed, 
but  illegitimate.  We  are  sure  to  have  the 
vices  of  appearance,  when  we  have  had  those  of 
essence  ;  when  we  have  done  with  these,  we 
run  full  drive  upon  others,  if  wre  find  it  must  be 
so  ;  for  there  is  danger  that  we  shall  fancy  new 
offices,  to  excuse  our  negligence  towards  the 
natural  ones,  and  to  confound  them.  That 
this  is  so,  it  is  seen  that  in  places  where  faults 
are  crimes,  crimes  are  but  faults ;  and  that 
in  nations  where  the  laws  of  courtesy  are 
most  rare  and  remiss,  the  primitive  laws  of 
common  reason  are  better  observed,  the  innu 
merable  multitude  of  so  many  duties  stifling 
and  dissipating  our  care.  Application  to  trivial 
things  diverts  us  from  those  that  are  necessary 
and  just.  Oh,  how  these  superficial  men  take 
an  easy  and  plausible  way  in  comparison  of 
ours  !  These  are  shadows  wherewith  we  pal 
liate  and  pay  one  another  ;  but  we  do  not  pay, 
but  inflame  our  reckoning  to  that  great  judge, 
who  tucks  up  our  rags  and  tatters  about  our 
shameful  parts,  and  is  not  nice  to  view  us  all 
over,  even  to  our  inmost  and  most  secret  vile- 
nesses  :  it  were  an  useful  decency  of  our  maid 
enly  modesty,  could  it  keep  him  from  this 
discovery.  In  fine,  whoever  could  reclaim 
man  from  so  scrupulous  a  verbal  superstition, 


:  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  7.  21. 

2  Of  these  three  verses  the  first  is  the  beginning  of  a  sort 
of  epigram,  entitled  Priapus,  in  the  Vetcrum  Por.tarum  Cata- 
lecta,  and  the  two  others  are  taken  from  one  of  the  first 
epigrams  of  the  same  collection,  Ad  Matronas,  two  of  which 


would  do  the  world  no  great  disservice.  Our 
life  is  divided  betwixt"  folly  and  prudence. 
Whoever  will  write  of  it  but  what  is  reverend 
and  canonical,  will  leave  more  than  half  behind. 
I  do  not  excuse  myself  to  myself;  and  if  I  did, 
it  should  rather  be  for  my  excuses  that  I  would 
excuse  myself,  than  for  any  other  fault ;  I  ex 
cuse  myself,  of  certain  humours,  which  I  think 
more  strong  in  number  than  those  that  are  on 
my  side.  In  consideration  of  which,  I  will 
farther  say  this  (for  I  desire  to  please  every 
one,  though  a  thing  hard  to  do :  JHsse  unurn 
hominem  accommodation  ad  t  ant  am  morum  ac 
sermonum  et  voluntatum  varictatcm  :•*  "  That 
one  man  accommodates  himself  to  so  great  a 
variety  of  manners,  discourses,  and  wills) :  that 
thej7  ought  not  to  condemn  me  for  what  I  make 
authorities,  received  and  approved  of  by  many 
ages,  to  utter ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
that,  for  want  of  rhyme,  they  should  refuse  me 
the  liberty  they  allow  even  to  churchmen  of  our 
nation,  and  of  which  here  are  two  specimens : 

Rimula,  dispereain,  ni  monogramma  tua  est ; ' 
Un  vit  d'amy  la  contcnte,  et  bien  traictc  ;5 

besides  many  others.  I  love  modesty,  and  'tis 
not  out  of  judgment  that  I  have  chosen  this 
scandalous  way  of  speaking  ;  'tis  nature  that 
has  chosen  it  for  me.  I  recommend  it  not,  no 
more  than  other  forms  that  are  contrary  to 
common  custom ;  but  I  excuse  it,  and  by  cir 
cumstances,  both  general  and  particular,  alleviate 
the  accusation. 

But  to  proceed  :  whence  also  can  proceed 
that  usurpation  of  sovereign  authority  you  take 
upon  you  over  the  women  who  favour  you  at 
their  own  expense, 

Si  furtiva  dedit  nigra  munuscula  nocte,6 

"  If  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
She  has  permitted  stolen  delight," 

so  that  you  presently  assume  the  interests,  cold 
ness,  and  authority  of  a  husband  ;  whence,  I 
ask,  can  it  be  derived  ?  'Tis  a  free  contract : 
why  do  you  not  begin,  as  you  intend  to  hold 
on?  there  is  no  prescription  upon  voluntary 
things.  'Tis  against  the  form,  but  it  is  true, 
withal,  that  I  in  my  time  have  carried  on  this 
affair,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  it  would  permit, 
as  conscientiously,  and  with  as  much  colour  of 
justice,  as  any  other  contract  whatever  ;  and 
that  I  never  pretended  other  affection  than 
what  I  really  had,  and  have  truly  acquainted 
them  with  the  declination,  vigour,  and  birth 
of  the  same,  the  fits  and  intermissions ;  a  man 
does  not  always  hold  on  at  the 
same  rate.  I  have  been  so  spar 


ing  of  my  promises  that  I  think 


fidelity  in  love. 


are  parodied  by  Montaigne.    The  lines  are  altogether  unsus 
ceptible  of  translation. 

3  Q.  Cicero,  de  Petit.  Consul,  c.  14. 

4  Theodore  Beza.  Juvenilia.     See  Bayle,  art.  Besa, 

5  St.  Gelais,  (Euvres  Poetiques,  p.  90.. 

6  Catullus,  Carm.  Ixviii.  145. 
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I  have  been  better  than  my  word.  They  have 
found  me  faithful  to  their  inconstancy,  even  to 
a  confessed,  and  even  to  a  multiplied,  incon 
stancy.  I  never  broke  with  them  whilst  I  had 
any  hold  at  all ;  and  what  occasion  soever  they 
have  given  me,  never  broke  with  them  to 
hatred  or  contempt :  for  such  privacies,  though 
obtained  upon  never  so  scandalous  terms,  do 
yet  oblige  us  to  some  good  will.  I  have  some 
times,  upon  their  tricks  and  evasions,  discovered 
a  little  indiscreet  anger  and  impatience  ;  for  I 
am  naturally  subject  to  rash  emotions,  which, 
though  slight  and  short,  often  spoil  my  market 
ing.  Would  they  freely  have  consulted  my 
judgment,  I  should  not  have  stuck  to  have 
given  them  sharp  and  paternal  counsels,  and  to 
have  pinched  them  to  the  quick.  It  I  have; 
left  them  any  cause  to  complain  of  me,  'tis 
rather  to  have  found  in  me,  in  comparison  of 
the  modern  custom,  a  love  foolishly  conscien 
tious,  than  anything  else.  I  have  kept  my 
word  in  things  wherein  I  might  easily  have 
been  dispensed  ;  they  then  sometimes  surren 
dered  themselves  with  reputation,  and  upon 
articles  that  they  were  milling  enough  should 
he  broken  by  the  conqueror.  I  have  more 
than  once  made  pleasure  in  its  greatest  tempta 
tion  strike  to  the  interest  of  their  honour  ;  and 
where  reason  importuned  me,  have  armed 
them  against  myself;  so  that  they  conducted 
themselves  more  decently  and  securely  by  my 
rules,  when  they  frankly  referred  themselves  to 
them,  than  they  would  have  done  by  their  own. 
I  have  ever,  as  much  as  I  could,  wholly  taken 
upon  myself  alone  the  hazard  of  our  assigna 
tions  to  acquit  them,  and  have  al\vay>  contrived 
our  meetings  after  the  hardest  and  most  unusual 
manner,  as  less  suspected,  and  moreover,  in  my 
opinion,  more  accessible.  They  are  chiefly 
more  open  where  they  think  they  are  the  most 
securely  shut ;  things  least  feared  are  less  de 
fended  and  observed  ;  one  may  more  boldly 
dare  what  nobody  thinks  you  will  dare,  which 
by  the  difficulty  becomes  easy.  Never  had 
any  man  his  approaches  more  impertinently 
genital.  This  way  of  loving  is  more  according 
to  discipline,  but  'tis  most  ridiculous  and  inef 
fectual  to  our  people.  Who  better  knows  it  than 
I,  yet  I  repent  me  not  of  it.  I  have  nothing 
there  more  to  lose  : 

Me  tabula  sacer 
Votiva  paries  indica   uvida 

Suspendisse  potent! 
Yestiincnta  maris  deo  :' 

"  For  me  my  votive  tablet  shows 
That  I  have  hunp  my  dripping  clothes 
At  Neptune's  shrine  : 

'tis  now  my  time  to  speak  out.  But  I  might 
perhaps  say,  as  another  would  do,  "  Thou 
talkest  idly,  my  friend ;  the  love  of  thy  time 
has  little  commerce  with  faith  and  integrity  :" 


i  Horace,  Od.  i.  5.  13. 

a  Terence,  Eunuch,  i.  1.  16. 

3  Seneca,  Epist.  95.     The  text  has  munet,  not  est. 


Htec  si  tu  postules 

Ratione  certa  faccre,  nihilo  plus  agas, 
Quani  si  des  operam,  ut  cum  ratione  insaniaa  :2 

"  These  things  if  thou  wilt  undertake, 
Hy  reason,  permanent  to  make  ; 
This  will  be  all  thou'lt  get  by  it, 
Wisely  to  run  out  of  thy  wit." 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  were  for  me  to  begin 
again,  assuredly  it  should  be  by  the  same 
method  and  the  same  progress,  how  unfruitful 
soever  it  might  prove.  Folly  and  ignorance 
are  commendable  in  an  incommendable  action  ; 
the  farther  I  go  from  their  humour  in  this,  I 
approach  so  much  nearer  to  my  own. 

As  to  the  rest,  in  this  traffic,  I  did  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  totally  carried  away  ;  I  pleased 
myself  in  it,  but  did  not  forget  myself  withal. 
I  Kept  the  little  sense  and  discretion  that  nature 
has  given  me  entire  for  their  service  and  my 
own  :  a  little  emotion,  but  no  dotage.  My 
conscience  alx>  was  engaged  in  it,  even  to 
debauchery  and  dissoluteness,  but  never  so  far 
as  to  ingratitude,  treachery,  malice  and  cruelty. 
I  did  not  purchase  the  pleasure  of  this  vice  at 
any  price,  but  contented  myself  with  its  proper 
and  single  cost :  Nullum  intru  se  vitiwii  cxt.J 
"  Nothing  is  a  vice  in  itself."  I  almost  equally 
hate  a  stupid  and  slothful  laziness,  as  I  do 
a  toilsome  and  painful  employment;  the  one 
pinches,  the  other  lays  me  asleep.  I  like 
wounds  as  well  as  bruises,  and  cuts  as  well  as 
dry  blows.  I  found  in  this  commerce,  when 
1  was  the  most  able  for  it,  a  just  moderation 
betwixt  these  extremes.  Love  is  a  sprightly, 
lively,  and  gay  agitation  ;  I  was  neither 
troubled  nor  afflicted  with  it,  but  heated,  and, 
more-over,  disordered.  A  man  must  stop  there; 
it  hurts  nobody  but  fools.  A  young  man  asked 
the  philosopher  Panetius,  if  it  was  becoming  a 
wise  man  to  be  in  love  .'  "  Let  the  wise  man 
look  to  that,"  answered  he,  "  but4  let  not  thou 
and  I,  who  are  not  such,  engage  ourselves  in  so 
stirring  and  violent  an  affair,  that  enslaves  us 
to  others,  and  renders  us  contemptible  to  our 
selves."  He  said  true,  that  we  are  not  to 
entrust  a  thing  so  precipitous  in  itself  to  a  soul 
that  has  not  wherewithal  to  withstand  its  as 
saults,  and  disprove  the  saying  of  Agesilaus, 
"  that  prurience  and  love  cannot  live  toge 
ther."5  'Tis  a  vain  employment,  'tis  true; 
unbecoming,  shameful,  illicit,  and  illegitimate  ; 
but,  to  carry  it  on  after  this  manner,  t  look 
upon  it  as  wholesome,  and  proper  to  enliven 
a  drowsy  sou],  and  to  rouse  up  a  heavy  body  ; 
and,  as  a  physician,  I  would  prescribe  it  to  a 
man  of  my  form  and  condition,  as  soon  as  any 
other  recipe  whatever,  to  rouse  and  keep  him 
in  vigour  till  well  advanced  in  years,  and  to 
defer  the  approaches  of  age.  Whilst  we  are  but 
in  the  suburbs,  and  that  the  pulse  yet  beats, 


4  Seneca,  Epist.  11 7. 

5  "  Oh  !  how  hard  a  matter  is  it,"  said  Agesilaus,  "  for  a 
man  to  be    in  love  and  in   his  sober  senses  at  oue  and  the 
same  time  !"     Plutarch,  in  vita. 
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Dum  nova  canities,  dum  prima  et  recta  senectus, 
Dum  superest  Lachesi  quod  torqueat,  et  pedibus  me 
Porto  meis,  nullo  dextram  subeunte  bacillo  ;' 


While  something  yet  of  health  and  strength  remains, 
While  yet  my  steps  no  bending  staff  sustains, 
While  few  grey  hairs  upon  my  head  are  seen  ;  " 


we  have  need  to  be  tickled  by  some  such  nip 
ping  incitation  as  this.  Do  but  observe  what 
youth,  vigour,  and  gaiety  it  inspired  Anacreon 
withal  ;  and  Socrates,  who  was  then  older  than 
I,  speaking  of  an  amorous  object:  ''Leaning," 
says  he,2  "  my  shoulder  to  her  shoulder,  and  my 
head  to  hers,  as  we  were  reading  together  in  a 
book,  I  felt,  it  is  a  fact,  a  sudden  sting  in  my 
shoulder,  like  the  biting  of  a  flea,  which  I  still 
felt  above  five  days  after,  and  a  continual  itch 
ing  crept  into  my  heart."  A  mere  accidental 
touch,  and  of  a  shoulder,  to  heat  and  excite  a 
soul  mortified  and  enervated  by  age,  and  the 
most  moderate  liver  of  all  mankind  !  And  why 
not  ?  Socrates  was  a  man,  and  would  neither 
be,  nor  be  like,  any  other  thing.  Philosophy 
does  not  contend  against  natural  pleasures,  pro 
vided  they  be  moderate  ;  and  only  preaches 
moderation,  not  a  total  abstinence.  The  power 
of  resistance  is  employed  against 

XSSoSSif  tll()se  tlmt  ar?  adult.erate>  and 

moderate.  introduced  by  innovation;  philo 

sophy  says  that  the  appetites  of 
the  body  ought  not  to  be  augmented  by  the 
mind  ;  and  intelligently  warns  us  not  to  stir  up 
hunger  by  saturity  ;  not  to  stuff  instead  of  fill 
ing  the  belly  ;  to  avoid  all  enjoyments  that  may 
bring  us  to  want,  and  all  meats  and  drinks  that 
procure  thirst  and  hunger,  as  in  the  service  of 
love,  she  prescribes  us  to  take  such  an  object  as 
may  simply  satisfy  the  body's  real  need,  and 
may  not  stir  the  soul,  which  ought  only  barely 
to  follow  and  assist  the  body,  without  mixing 
in  the  affair.  But  have  I  not  reason  to  believe 
that  these  precepts,  which  also,  in  my  opinion, 
are  in  other  respects  somewhat  rigorous,  only 
apply  to  a  body  that  really  performs  its  office  ; 
and  that  in  a  body  broken  with  age,  as  in  a 
weak  stomach,  tis  excusable  to  warm  and  sup 
port  it  by  art,  and,  by  the  meditation  of  the 
fancy,  to  restore  that  appetite  and  vivacity  it 
has  lost  in  itself? 

May  we  not  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  us, 
during  this  earthly  prison,  that  is  purely  either 
corporeal  or  spiritual,  and  that  we  injuriously 
dissever  a  man  alive,  and  that  it  seems  but  rea 
sonable  that  we  should  regard  as  favourably,  at 
least,  the  use  of  pleasure  as  we  do  that  of  pain  ? 
TLis:i  was  (for  example)  vehement  even  to  per 
fection  in  the  souls  of  the  saints  by  penitence  ; 
the  body  had  there  naturally  a  share  by  the 
right  of  union,  and  yet  might  have  but  little 
part  in  the  cause.  And  yet  are  they  not 


1  Juvenal,  iii.  26. 

2  Xenophon,  Banquet,  iv.  27. 

3  Pain. 

4  Horace,  Epod.  xji.  19-     "  Who  are  always  in  a  capacity 


contented  that  it  should  barely  follow  and 
assist  the  afflicted  soul  ;  they  have  afflicted  it 
by  itself,  with  grievous  and  peculiar  torments, 
to  the  end  that,  by  emulation  of  one  another, 
the  soul  and  body  might  plunge  man  into 
misery,  by  so  much  more  salutiferous,  as  it  is 
more  painful  and  severe.  In  like  manner,  is  it 
not  injustice  in  bodily  pleasures  to  subdue  and 
keep  under  the  soul,  and  say  that  it  must 
therein  be  dragged  along,  as  to  some  enforced 
and  servile  obligation  and  necessity  ?  'Tis 
rather  her  part"  to  aid  and  cherish  them, 
there  to  present  herself  and  to  invite  them,  the 
authority  of  ruling  belonging  to  her ;  as  it  is 
also  her  part,  in  my  opinion,  in  pleasures  that 
are  proper  to  her,  to  inspire  and  infuse  into  the 
body  all  the  feeling  and  sense  it  is  capable  of, 
and  to  study  how  to  make  it  pleasant  and  use 
ful  to  it.  For  it  is  good  reason,  as  they  say, 
that  the  body  should  not  pursue  its  appetites 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  mind  ;  but  why  is  it  not 
also  reason  that  the  mind  should  not  pursue 
hers  to  the  prejudice  of  the  body  ? 

I  have  no  other  passion  to  keep  me  in  breath. 
What  avarice,  ambition,  quarrels, 
and  law-suits  do  for  others,  who,  The advantages 
like  me,  have  no  particular  em-  that  may  be 
ployment,  love  would  more  com-  [^"jj  £rnomd_ 
modiously  do  ;  it  would  restore  vanced  age. 
to  me  vigilancy,  sobriety,  care  as 
to  my  deportment  and  person  ;  re-assure  my 
countenance  that  these  sour  looks,  these  de 
formed  and  pitiable  sour  looks  of  old  age, 
might  not  step  in  to  disgrace  it ;  would  again 
put  me  upon  sound  and  wise  studies,  by  which 
I  might  render  myself  more  loved  and  esteemed, 
clearing  my  mind  of  the  despair  of  itself,  and 
of  its  use,  and  re-integrate  it  to  itself ;  would 
divert  me  from  a  thousand  troublesome  thoughts 
and  a  thousand  melancholic  humours,  that  idle 
ness  and  ill  health  load  us  withal,  at  such  an 
age ;  would  warm  again,  in  dreams  at  least, 
the  blood  that  nature  has  given  over ;  will  hold 
up  the  chin,  and  a  little  stretch  out  the  nerves, 
the  vigour  and  gaiety  of  life  of  that  poor  man 
who  is  going  full  drive  to  his  ruin.  But  I  very 
well  understand  that  is  a  commodity  very  hard 
to  recover.  By  weakness  and  long  experience 
our  taste  has  become  more  delicate  and  nice  ; 
we  ask  most  when  we  bring  least,  and  will  have 
the  most  choice  when  we  least  deserve  to  be 
accepted.  Knowing  ourselves  for  what  we  are, 
we  are  less  confident  and  more  distrustful ; 
nothing  can  assure  us  of  being  beloved,  con 
sidering  our  condition  and  theirs.  I  am  out  of 
countenance  to  find  myself  in  company  with 
young  folks,  full  of  wantonness  and  vigour, 

Cujus  in  indomito  constantior  inguine  nervus, 
Quam  nova  collibus  arbor  inhaeret.4 


of  performing  well."  This  is  a  short  paraphrase  on  the  dis 
tich,  which  those  who  do  not  understand  Latin  must  be 
content  with  ;  for  the  terms  made  use  of  by  Horace  convey 
such  gross  ideas  that  I  do  not  choose  to  translate  them 
more  closely. 
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To  what  end  should  we  go  and  intrude  our 
misery  amid  their  gay  and  sprightly  humours  ? 

Possint  ut  juvenes  viscre  fervidi, 
Mullo  non  sine  risu, 
Dilapsam  in  cineres  faccm  ?' 

"  That  youths,  in  fervent  wishes  bold, 
Not  without  laughter,  may  behold 

A  torch,  whose  early  fire 
Could  ev'ry  breast  with  IOVR  inflame, 
Now  faintly  spread  a  sickly  gleam, 

And  in  a  smoke  expire." 

They  have  strength  and  reason  on  their  side  ; 
let  us  give  way,  we  cannot  make  good  our 
ground;  and  these  blossoms  of  springing  beauty 
suffer  not  themselves  to  be  handled  by  such 
benumbed  hands,  nor  be  dealt  with  by  mere 
material  means;  for,  as  the  old  philosopher 
answered  one  that  jeered  him,  because  he  could 
not  train  the  favour  of  a  young  girl  he  made 
love  to  :  "  Friend,  the  hook  will  not  stick  in 
such  soft  cheese."  It  is  a  commerce  that  re 
quires  relation  and  correspondence  :  the  other 
pleasures  we  receive  may  be  acknowledged  by 
recompenees  of  another  nature  ;  but  this  is  not 
to  be  paid  but  with  the  same  kind  of  coin.  In 
earnest,  in  this  sport,  the  pleasure  1  give  more1 
tickles  my  imagination  than  that  I  receive. 
Now,  as  he  has  nothing  of  generosity  in  him 
that  can  receive  a  courtesy  where  he  confers 
none,  it  must  needs  be  a  mean  soul  that  will 
owe  all,  and  can  be  contented  to  maintain  a 
correspondence  with  persons  to  whom  he  is  a 
continual  charge  ;  there  is  no  beauty,  favour, 
nor  privacy  so  exquisite,  that  a  gallant  man 
ought  to  desire  at  this  rate.  If  they  can  only 
be  kind  to  us  out  of  pity,  I  had  much  rather 
die  than  live  upon  charity.  I  would  have  a 
right  to  ask  it  in  the  style  that  I  saw  some  beg 
in  Italy,  Fnt<;  Icn  p.'i'  rot,  "  Do  good  to 
yourself;"  or  after  the  manner  that  Cyrus 
exhorted  his  soldiers,  "  \Vho  loves  himself  let 
him  follow  me."  '"  ( 'omfort  yourself,"  some  one 
will  say  to  me,  "  with  women  of  your  own 
condition,  whose  company,  being  of  the  same 
age,  will  render  itself  more  easy  to  you."  O 
ridiculous  and  stupid  composition  ! 


O  ego  dii  faciant  talcm  te  cernere  possim, 

Caraque  mutatis  oscula  ferre  comis, 
Amplectique  meis  corpus  non  pingue  lacertis  P 

"  O  !  would  to  heav'n  I  such  might  thee  behold, 
To  kiss  those  locks  now  thou  in  cares  art  old, 
And  thy  worm  body  in  my  arms  enfold  !" 

and   amongst  the  chief  deformities,   I   reckon 
forced    and     artificial     beauty.       Emonez,     a 
young  courtezan  of  Chios,  think-     pamtc(j 
ing  by   fine   dressing    to   acquire     be'auties  reck- 
the  beauty  that  nature  had  denied     f)ne(l  !l!"°ns 
her,  came  to  the  philosopher  Ar- 
cesilaus,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  possible  for  a 
wise  man  to  be  in  love  :   "  Yes,"   replied  lie,6 
"  provided  it  be  not  with  a  factitious  and  so 
phisticated    beauty  like  thine."     The    ugliness 
of  a  confessed  old  age  is  to  me  less  ugly  and 
le.-s    old    than    another    that    is 
polished  and  painted  up.     Shall        At  what  ape 
I   say    it   without  the   danger    of        throne.'" 
havintr  my  throat  cut  .' — love,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not   properly    and   naturally    in 
its  season,  but  in  the  age  next  to  childhood, 

<>:ifni  si  puollarum  insprercs  choro, 
r.lire  suiraoc  >  falleret  hospites, 
DisiTimi-m  oliscuruin,  solutis 
t'rinibus,  amhiguoquc  vultu  :~ 

"  \Vho  in  the  virgin  choir  defies 
Tin-  run. .us  stranger's  prying  eyes 
So  smooth  his  doubtful  checks  appear, 
So  loose,  so  girlish,  flows  his  hair  :" 

and  beauty  the  same;  for  whereas  Homer  ex 
tends  it  so  far  as  to  the  budding  of  the  chin, 
Plato  himself  has  observed  this  as  rare.  And 
the  reason  why  the  sophist  IJion  so  pleasantly 
\  called  the  lir>t  appearing  hairs  of  adolescence 
Aristogitons  and  llaniiodians  is  sufficiently 
known. s  I  find  it  in  virility  already,  in  some 


sort,   a  little    out    of  date,  to 
old  a  ire 


say 


nothing  of 


Nolo 
Uarbam  vellere  morti 

Tear  not  the  sleeping 


i  leoni  :'' 
lion's  beard  :' 


Xenophon  uses  it  for  an  objection  and  an  aceusa- 


Importunus  enini  transvolat  aridas 
Quercus  :  ' 

"  Love,  restless,  with  quick  motion  fliei 
From  wither'd  oaks  :'" 

j  and  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  like  a  wo- 
;  man,  does  very  far  extend  the  advantage  of 
\  women,  ordaining  that  it  is  time  for  them  at 

thirty  years  old  to  convert  the  title  of  fair  into 
j  that  of  good.  The  shorter  authority  we  give 

him  over  our  lives  'tis  so   much   the   better  for 


tion  against  Menon,  that  he  never  made  love     us.     1)o  1)llt  observe  his  port;  'tis  a  beardless 
to  an     but  old  women.     I  take  more     leasure  I 


knows  not  how,  in  his  school,  they 


>  , 

in  merely  seeing  the  just  and  swe<H  mixture  of  |  procee(i   contrary   to    all   order?    study, 

cise,  si  nd  custom,  are  ways  for  insufficiency  to 
proceed  by  :    there  novices  rule  :  Amor  ordi- 
ncin  ti/'ncit.10    "  Love  knows  no  rules."  Doubt- 
,  less  his  conduct  is  much   more  graceful  when 

Galba,  that  was  only  for  hard  old  flesh  ;4  and     mixc,d  with  inadvertency  and  trouble;  iniscar- 
to  this  poor  wretch  :  ri          and  in  succcsses  Kive  him  appetite  and 


two  young  beauties,  or  only  meditating  it  in 
my  fancy,  than  to  be  myself  an  actor  in  one 
made  up  of  miserable  and  wan  old  acre.  I 
leave  that  fantastic  appetite  to  the  Emperor 


Horace,  Oil.  iv.  13,  26. 
Bion  ;  Laertius,  in  vita, 
Martial,  x.  90,  9. 
Suetonius,  in  vit<i. 


aueiomus,  m  ruu. 
Ovid,  who  from  his  melancholy  place  of  exile  writes  thus 
to  his  wife.     Ex  Punto,  i.  4.  49. 


6  Laertius,  in  nita. 
~  Horace,  Od.  ii.  5.  21. 
8  See  Plutarch,  on  Love. 
'•'  Horace,  Od.  iv.  13.  9. 

10  St.  Jerome,  Epist.  (id  f'/irnmat.     Anarreon,  lonp  before 
him,  said  much  the  same  thing.     See  Ode  50,  verse  24. 
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grace ;  provided  it  be  sharp  and  eager,  'tis  no 
great  matter  whether  it  be  prudent  or  no ;  do 
but  observe  how  he  goes  reeling,  tripping,  and 
playing  ;  you  put  him  in  the  stocks  when  you 
guide  him  by  art  and  wisdom ;  and  restrain 
his  divine  liberty  when  you  put  him  into  those 
hairy  and  callous  hands. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  often  hear  them  set  forth 
this  intelligence  as  entirely  spiritual,  and  dis 
dain  to  put  the  interest  the  senses  there  have 
into  consideration  :  everything  there  serves 
turn  ;  but  I  can  say  that  I  have  often  seen 
that  we  have  excused  the  weakness  of  their 
understandings  in  favour  of  their  outward 
beauty  ;  but  have  never  seen  that  in  favour  of 
a  mind,  how  mature  and  well-disposed  soever, 
any  one  would  lend  a  hand  to  a  body  that  was 
never  so  little  decayed.  Why  does  not  some 
one  take  it  into  her  head  to  make  that  noble 
Socratical  contract  and  exchange  of  body  for 
soul  ?  purchasing,  at  the  price  of  her  thighs,  a 
philosophical  and  spiritual  intelligence  and  re 
generation,  the  highest  value  she  can  get  for 
them.  Plato1  ordains,  in  his  Laws,  that  he 
who  has  performed  any  signal  and  advan 
tageous  exploit  in  war,  may  not  be  refused 
during  the  whole  expedition,  whatever  his  age 
or  deformity  may  be,  a  kiss  or  any  other  amo 
rous  favour  from  any  woman  whatever.  What 
he  thinks  to  be  so  just  in  recommendation  of 
military  valour,  why  may  it  not  be  the  same  in 
recommendation  of  any  other  good  quality  ? 
And  why  does  not  some  woman  take  a  fancy 
to  prepossess,  over  her  companions,  the  glory 
of  this  chaste  love  ?  I  say  chaste, 

Nam  si  quando  ad  prselia  ventum  est, 
Ut  quondam  in  stipulis  magnus  sine  viribus  ignis 
Incassum  ftirit  :2 

"  For  when  to  join  love's  battle  they  engage, 
Like  fire  in  straw  they  weakly  spend  their  rage  :" 

the  vices  that  are  stifled  in  the  thought  are 
not  the  worst. 

To  conclude  this  notable  commentary,  which 
has  escaped  from  me  in  a  torrent  of"  chatter, 
a  torrent  sometimes  impetuous  and  hurtful, 

Ut  missum  sponsi  furtivo  munere  malum 

Procurrit  casto  virginis  e  gremio, 
Quod  miseraj  oblitte  molli  sub  veste  locatum, 

Dum  adventu  matris  prosilit,  excutitur, 
Atque  iliud  prono  praeceps  agitur  decursu : 

Iluic  manat  tristi  conscius  ore  rubor,3 

"  As  a  fair  apple,  by  a  lover  sent 
To  's  mistress  for  a  private  compliment, 
Which  tumbles  from  the  modest  virgin's  lap, 
Where  she  had  quite  forgot  it,  by  mishap, 
When  starting  as  her  mother  opes  the  door, 
And  falls  out  of  her  garments  on  the  floor  ! 
While  as  it  rolls,  and  she  betrays  surprize, 
A  guilty  blush  her  fair  complexion  dyes," 

I  say  that  males  and  females  are  cast  in  the 


1  Republic,  v. 

2  Gcorgic.  iii.  98.    The  application  which  Montaigne  here 
makes  of  Virgil's  words  is  very  extraordinary,  as  will  appear 
immediately  to  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  consulting 
the  original. 


same  mould,  and  that,  education  and  custom 
excepted,  the  difference  between  them  is  not 
great.  Plato  indifferently  invites  both  the  one 
and  the  other  to  the  society  of  all  studies,  exer 
cises,  commands,  and  occupations,  military 
and  civil,  in  his  commonwealth  ;  and  the  philo 
sopher  Antisthcnes  took  away  all  distinction 
between  their  virtue  and  ours.4  It  is  much 
more  easy  to  accuse  one  sex  than  to  excuse  the 
other:  'tis  the  old  saving:  "  the  pot  and  the 
kettle.'7 


CHAPTER   VI. 

OF    COACHES. 

IT  is  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  when 
great  authors  write  of  causes,  they  not  only 
make  use  of  those  they  think  to  be  the  true 
causes  really,  but  also  of  such  as  they  believe 
are  not  so,  provided  they  have  some  beauty  and 
invention  ;  they  speak  true  and  usefully  enough, 
if  it  be  ingeniously.  We  cannot  make  ourselves 
sure  of  the  supreme  cause  ;  und  therefore  col 
lect  a  great  many  together,  to  see  if  it  may  not 
accidentally  be  amongst  them, 

Namque  unam  dicere  causam 
Non  satis  est,  verurn  plures,  unde  una  tamen  sit.» 

"  And  thus  my  muse  a  store  of  causes  brings  ; 
For  here,  as  in  a  thousand  other  things, 
Tho'  by  one  single  cause  th'  effect  is  done, 
Yet  since  'tis  hid,  a  thousand  must  be  shown, 
That  we  may  surely  hit  that  single  one." 

Will  you  ask  me  whence  the  custom  of  bless 
ing  those  that  sneeze?  we  break  wh  th  say 
wind  three  several  ways  ;  that  God  bless  you, 
which  sallies  from  below  is  too  vvhen  y°u 
filthy;  that  which  breaks  out  ' 
from  the  mouth  carries  with  it  some  reproach 
for  having  eaten  too  much  ;  the  third  eruption 
is  sneezing,  which,  because  it  proceeds  from 
the  head,  and  is  without  offence,  we  give  it  this 
civil  reception.  Do  not  laugh  at  this  distinc 
tion,  for  they  say  'tis  Aristotle's.6 

I  think  I  have  read  in  Plutarch7  (who,  of  all 
the  authors  I  ever  conversed  with,  is  he  that 
has  best  mixed  art  with  nature,  and  judgment 
with  knowledge),  giving  a  reason 

for  the  rising  of  the  stomach  in     Wh?  Pc°PIe  .. 
,  ,     ,  ...        are  apt  to  vomit 

those  that  are   at  sea,  that  it  is     at  sea. 

occasioned  by  fear,  having  found 
out  some  reason  by  which  he  proves  that  fear 
may  produce  such  an  effect.  I,  who  am  very 
subject  to  being  sick,  know  very  well  that  that 
cause  concerns  not  me  ;  and  know  it,  not  by 
argument,  but  by  necessary  experience.  With 
out  instancing  what  has  been  told  me,  that  the 
same  thing  often  happens  in  beasts,  especially 
hogs,  free  from  all  apprehension  of  danger;  and 


Catullus,  Carm.  Ixv.  19. 
Laertius,  in  vita. 
Lucret.  vi.  704. 
Problem,  sect.  33,  qusea.  9. 
On  Natural  Causes. 
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what  an  acquaintance  of  mine  told  me  of  him 
self,,  that  being  very  subject  to  it,  the  disposition 
to  vomit  has  three  or  four  times  gone  off  him, 
being  very  much  afraid  in  a  violent  storm,  as 
it  happened  to  that  ancient,  Ptyus  vewihar, 
fjitfiin  nt  pe.riciilwn  iniki  succurrcret  ,-1  tl  I  was 
too  ill  to  think  of  my  danger."  I  was 
never  afraid  upon  the  water,  nor,  indeed, 
any  where  rise  (and  I  have  had  just  occa 
sions  enough  before  my  eves,  if  death  be 
one),  so  as  to  be  confounded  and  lose  my  judg 
ment.  Fear  springs  sometimes 
what  fear  is.  {ls  well  from  want  of  judgment  as 

from  want  of  courage.  All  the  ' 
dangers  I  have  been  in,  I  have  looked  upon 
without  winking,  with  an  open,  sound,  and 
entire  sight  ;  and  besides,  a  niun  mast  have 
courage  to  fear.  It  has  formerly  served  me 
better  than  some  others,  so  to  order  my  retreat, 
that  it  was,  if  not  without  fear,  nevertheless 
without  affright  and  astonishment ;  it  was  stir 
ring  indeed,  but  not  amazed  nor  stupified. 
( J real  souls  go  yet  much  farther,  and  represent 
flights  not  only  sound  and  firm,  but  moreover 
fierce.  Let  us  make  a  relation  of  that  which 
Alcibiades  reports'-'  of  Socrates,  his  fellow  in 
arms:  "  I  found  him,"  says  he,  ''after  the 
rout  of  our  army,  him  and  Laehe<,  in  the  rear 
of  those  that  fled  ;  and  considered  him  at  my 
leisure,  and  in  security,  for  1  was  mounted  on  a 
good  horse,  and  he  on  foot,  and  had  so  fought. 
1  took  notice,  in  the  first  place,  how  much 
judgment  and  resolution  he  shewed,  in  compa 
rison  of  Laches  ;  and  then  the  bravery  of  his 
march,  nothing  different  from  his  ordinary  gait ; 
his  sight  firm  and  regular,  considering  and 
judging  what  passed  about  him,  looking  one 
while  upon  those,  and  then  upon  others,  friends 
and  enemies,  after  such  a  manner  as  encouraged 
the  one,  and  signified  to  the  others  that"  he 
would  sell  his  lile  dear  to  any  one  that  should 
attempt  to  take  it  from  him,  and  so  they  came 
of!';  for  people  are  not  willing  to  attack  such 
kind  of  men.  but  pursue  those  they  sec-  are  in 
a  fright."  This  is  the  testimony  of  this  great 
captain,  which  teaches  us  what  we  everv  day 
see,  that  nothing  so  much  throws  us  into  (lun 
gers  as  an  inconsiderate  eagerness  to  get  our 
selves  clear  of  them  :  Quo  ti/noris  minus  cst} 
<'<>  titiuu.t  ferine  pcricit/i  tsf.:i  "  Where  there 
is  least  fear,  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  least 
danger."  Our  people  are  to  blame  to  say  that 
such  a  one  is  afraid  of  death,  when  he  expresses 
that  he  thinks  of  it,  and  foresees  it.  Foresight 
is  equally  convenient  in  what  concerns  us, 
whether  good  or  ill  :  to  consider  and  judge  of 
the  danger  is,  in  some  sort,  the  reverse  to  being 
astonished  thereat.  I  do  not  find  myself  strong 
enough  to  sustain  the  force  and  impetuosity  of 
this  passion  of  fear,  nor  of  any  other  vehement 
passion  whatever  ;  if  I  was  once  conquered  and 
beaten  down,  I  should  never  rise  again  very 


1   Seneca,  K/iist.  53. 
-   Plato,   Burnt  ft. 


sound  ;  whoever  should  once  make  my  soul 
lose  her  footing,  would  never  set  it  upright 
again  ;  she  retastes  and  researches  herself  too 
profoundly,  and  too  much  to  the  quick,  and 
therefore  would  never  let  the  wound  she  had 
received  heal  and  cicatrise.  It  has  been  well 
for  me  that  no  sickness  has  ever  yet  discom 
posed  it ;  at  every  charge  made  upon  me,  I 
make  my  utmost  opposition  and  best  defence  ; 
by  which  means  the  first  that  should  rout  me, 
would  disable  me  from  ever  rallying  ajjain.  I 
have  no  after-game  to  play  ;  on  which  side 
soever  the  inundation  breaks  my  banks,  I  lie 
open,  and  am  drowned  without  remedy.  Epi 
curus  says4  that  a  wise  man  can  never  become 
a  fool  ;  and  I  have  an  opinion  converse  to  this 
sentence,  which  is,  that  he  who  has  once  been 
a  very  fool,  will  never  after  be  very  wise.  God 
gave  me  cold  according  to  my  cloth,  and  pas 
sions  proportionable  to  the  means  I  have  to 
withstand  them  ;  nature  having  laid  me  open 
on  the  one  side,  has  covered  me  on  the  other  ; 
having  disarmed  me  of  strength,  she  has  armed 
me  with  insensibility,  and  an  apprehension 
regular  or  dull. 

Now  1  cannot  long  endure  (and  when  I  was 
yonniT  much  less  endured )  either  coach,  litter, 
or  boat,  and  hate  all  other  riding  but  on  horse 
back,  both  in  the  city  and  country  ;  but  I  can 
worse  endure  a  litter  than  a  coach,  and,  by  the 
same  reason,  better  a  rou«_rh  agitation  upon  the 
water,  whence  tear  is  produced,  than  the 
motion  of  a  calm.  At  the  little  jerks  of  oars, 
stealing  the  vessel  from  under  us,  I  find,  I  know 
not  how,  both  my  head  and  my  stomach  dis 
ordered  ;  neither  can  I  endure  to  sit  upon  a 
tottering  stool.  When  the  sail  or  the  current 
carries  us  equally,  or  if  we  are  towed,  those 
equal  agitations  do  not  disturb  me  at  all.  'Tis 
an  interrupted  motion  that  offends  me,  and  most 
of  all  when  most  slow.  I  cannot  otherwise 
express  it.  The  physicians  have  ordered  me  to 
squee/e  and  gird  myself  about  the  bottom  of  my 
belly  with  a  napkin,  to  remedy  this  accident; 
which  however  I  have  not  tried,  being  accus 
tomed  to  wrestle,  with  my  own  defects,  and  to 
overcome  them  by  myself. 

Would  my  memory  serve  me,  I  should  not 
think  my  time  ill  spent  in  setting  down  here 
the  infinite  variety  that  history  presents  us  of 
the  use  of  coaches  in  the  service  of  war ; 
various,  according  to  the  nations,  and  according 
to  the  ages ;  in  my  opinion  of  great  necessity 
and  effect  ;  so  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  have 
lost  all  knowledge  of  them.  I  will  only  say 
this,  that  very  lately,  in  our  fathers'  time,  the 
Hungarians  made  very  advantageous  use  of 
them  against  the  Turks;  having  in  every  onr 
of  them  a  targetteer  and  a  musketeer,  and  a 
number  of  harquebuses,  ranged  along,  loaded 
and  ready,  the  whole  protected  by  shield-work, 
like  a  galliot.  They  made  the  front  of  their 


3  Livy,  xii.  5. 

•'  I,aertius,  in  vltc 
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battle  with  three  thousand  such  coaches  ;  and, 
after  the  cannon  had  played,  made  them  all 
pour  in  their  shot  upon  the  enemy,  and  made 
them  swallow  that  volley  before  they  tasted  of 
the  rest,  which  was  no  slight  instalment ;  and 
that  done,  these  chariots  charged  into  their 
squadrons  to  break  them,  and  make  way  for 
the  rest:  besides  the  use  they  might  make  of 
them  to  flank  their  troops,  in  a  place  of  danger 
marching  in  the  field,  or  to  cover  a  building 
and  fortify  it  in  haste.  In  my  time,  a  gentle 
man  in  one  of  our  frontiers,  unwieldy  of  body, 
and  not  being  able  to  procure  a  horse  able  to 
carry  his  weight,  having  a  quarrel,  rode  up  and 
down  in  a  chariot  of  this  fashion,  and  found 
great  convenience  in  it.  But  let  us  leave  these 
chariots  of  war. 

As  if  their  insignificance  had  not  been  suffi 
ciently  known  by  better  proofs,  the  last  kings 
of  our  first  race  travelled  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  oxen.1  Mark  Anthony  was  the  first  at 
Rome  that  caused  himself  to  be  drawn  in  a 
coach  by  lions,  and  a  singing  wench  with  him.2 
Heliogabalus3  did  since  as  much,  calling  him 
self  Cybele  the  mother  of  the  gods  ;  and  was 
also  drawn  by  tigers,  taking  upon  him  the  per 
son  of  the  god  Bacchus ;  he  also  sometimes 
harnessed  two  stags  to  his  coach,  another  time 
four  dogs,  at  another  four  naked  wenches, 
causing  himself  to  be  drawn  by  them  in  pomp, 
he  being  stark  naked  too.  The  Emperor 
Firmus4  caused  his  chariot  to  be  drawn  by 
ostriches  of  a  prodigious  size,  so  that  it  seemed 
rather  to  fly  than  roll. 

The  strangeness  of  these  inventions  puts  this 
other  fancy  in  my  head ;  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
pusillanimity  in  monarchs,  and  a 
testimony  that  they  do  not  them 
selves  sufficiently  understand  what 
they  are,  when  they  study  to  make 
themselves  honoured,  and  to  ap 
pear  great  by  excessive  expense  ;  it  were  excu 
sable  in  a  foreign  country,  where  they  are 
strangers,  but  amongst  their  own  subjects, 
where  they  may  do  what  they  please,  they 
derive  from  their  dignity  itself  the  most  supreme 
degree  of  honour  to  which  they  can  arrive  ;  as, 
methinks,  it  is  superfluous  in  a  private  gentle 
man  to  go  finely  dressed  at  home  :  his  house, 
his  attendance,  and  his  kitchen,  sufficiently 
answer  for  him.  The  advice  that  Isocrate»6 
gave  his  king  seems  to  be  grounded  upon  rea 
son  :  "  that  he  should  be  splendid  in  plate  and 
furniture,  forasmuch  as  it  is  an  expense  of  dura 
tion,  that  devolves  to  his  successors,  and  that 
he  should  avoid  all  magnificence  that  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  forgotten."  I  loved  to  go  fine, 
when  I  was  a  younger  brother,  for  want  of  other 
ornament,  and  it  became  me  well ;  there  are 


1  See  Eginhard,  Life  of  Charlemagne. 

2  The  comedian   Cytheris,     Plutarch,  Life  of  Antony.— 
Cicero,  Philip,  ii.  24. 

a  Lampridius,  in  vita,  c.  28. 

4  Flav.  Vopiscus,  in  vita,  c.  6. 

5  Disc,  to  Nicocles. 


The  excessive 
expenses  of 
monarchs  a 
testimony  of 
pusillanimity. 


some  upon  whom  rich  clothes  weep.  We  have 
strange  stories  of  the  frugality  of  our  kings 
about  their  own  persons,  and  in  their  gifts ; 
kings  that  were  great  both  in  reputation,  va 
lour,  and  fortune.  Demosthenes6  mightily 
stickles  against  the  law  of  the  The  public 
city,  that  assigned  the  public  money,  how  it 
money  for  the  pomp  of  their  pub- 
festive  " 


should  be 
expended. 


lie  plays  and  festivals  ;  he  would 
that  their  greatness  should  be  seen  in  the  num 
ber  of  ships  well  equipped,  and  good  armies 
well  provided  for  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
condemn  Theophrastus,7  who,  in  his  Book  of 
Riches,  has  laid  down  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
maintains  that  sort  of  expense  to  be  the  true 
fruit  of  opuience  ;  they  are  delights,  says 
Aristotle,8  that  only  please  the  lowest  sort  of 
the  people  ;  and  that  vanish  from  the  memory 
so  soon  as  they  are  sated  with  them,  and  for 
which  no  serious  and  judicious  man  can  have 
any  esteem.9  This  money  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  much  more  royally,  as  more  profitably, 
justly,  and  durably,  laid  out  in  ports,  harbours, 
walls,  and  fortifications  ;  in  sumptuous  build 
ings,  churches,  hospitals,  colleges ;  the  regene 
ration  of  streets  and  roads,  wherein  Pope  Gre 
gory  the  Thirteenth  will  leave  a  laudable 
memory  to  future  times;  and  wherein  our 
Queen  Catherine  would,  to  all  posterity,  mani 
fest  her  natural  liberality  and  munificence,  did 
her  means  equal  her  affection.  Fortune  has 
done  me  a  great  despite,  in  interrupting  the 
noble  structure  of  the  Pont-Neuf  of  our  great 
city,  and  depriving  me  of  the  hopes  of  seeing 
it  finished  before  I  die. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  the  subjects,  who  are 
daily  spectators  of  these  triumphs,  that  their 
own  riches  are  exposed  before  them,  and  that 
they  are  entertained  at  their  own  expense  :  for 
the  people  are  apt  to  presume  of  kings,  as  we 
do  of  our  servants,  that  they  are  to  take  care  to 
provide  us  all  things  necessary,  in  abundance, 
but  not  to  touch  it  themselves.  And  therefore 
the  Emperor  Galba,  being  pleased  with  a 
musician  that  played  to  him  at  supper,  called 
for  his  cash-box,  and  gave  him  a  handful  of 
crowns  that  he  took  out  of  it,  with  these  words: 
"  This  is  not  the  public  money,  but  my  own."10 
And  it  so  falls  out  that  the  people,  for  the  most 
part,  have  reason  on  their  side  ;  and  that  their 
princes  feed  their  eyes  with  what  they  once  Jiad 
to  fill  their  bellies  withal. 

Liberality  itself  is  not  in   its  true  lustre  in  a 
sovereign  hand  ;  private  men  have  therein  the 
most   right ;   for,  to   take  it    ex- 
actly,  a  king  has  nothing  properly     ^tf  £iU£ 
his  own  5  he  owes  even  himself  to 
others  ;  authority  is  not  given  in 
favour  of  the  magistrate,  but  of 


comes  a    king, 
and    to  what 
degree. 


6  Third  Olynthiac. 

"  It  is  Cicero  who  passes  this  criticism  upon  Theophrastus, 
DP  Offic.  ii.  16. 

8  id.  ib. 

9  Id.  ib.  17- 

10  Plutarch,  in  vita. 
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the  people.  A  superior  is  never  made  so  for  his 
own  profit,  but  for  the  profit  of  the  inferior;  a 
physician  for  the  sick  person,  and  not  for  himself ; 
all  magistracy,  as  well  as  all  art,  has  its  end 
out  of  itself:  Nnlla  ars  in  sc  versatur*  "  No 
art  is  comprehended  within  itself/'  Wherefore 
the  governors  of  young  princes,  who  make  it 
their  business  to  imprint  in  them  this  virtue  of 
liberality,  and  to  preach  to  them  to  deny  no 
thing,  a'nd  to  think  nothing  so  well  spent  as 
what  they  give,  a  doctrine  that  I  have  known 
in  great  "credit,  in  my  time,  either  have  more 
particular  regard  to  their  own  profit  than  that 
of  their  master,  or  ill  understand  to  \\hom  they 
speak.  It  is  too  easy  a  thinir  to  imprint  libe 
rality  in  him,  \\  ho  has  as  much  as  lie  will  to 
supply  it  with,  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  and 
the  estimate  of  it  not  bein^  proportioned  to  t;;e 
value  of  the  gift,  but  to  the  wealth  of' him  who 
bestows  it,  it  comes  to  nothing  in  so  mighty 
hands;  they  find  themselves  prodigal  before 
they  are  reputed  liberal  :  and  yet  it  is  but  of 
little  recommendation,  in  comparison  of  other 
roval  virtues;  and  the  only  one,  as  the  tvrant 
Dionysius  said, '•'  that  suits  well  with  Uranny 
itself.  I  should  rather  teach  him  this  verse  of 
the  ancient  labourer  :;i 

"  Whoever  will  have  a  good  crop,  must  sow  with 
his  hand,  and  not  pour  out  of  the  sack:"  that 
he  must  disperse  it  abroad,  and  not  lay  il  on  a 
heap  in  one  place  :  and  that,  as  he  has  to  u'ive, 
or  rather  to  pay  and  restore  to  so  many  people, 
according  as  they  have  deserved,  he  ouirht  to 
be  a  faithful  and  discreet  disposer.  If  the 
liberality  of  a  prince  be  without  measure  or 
discretion,  1  had  rather  he  were  covetous. 
Royal  virtue  seems  most  to  consist  in  justice  ; 

and,  of  all  the  parts  of  justice. 
vntuTcoiJins1  tnat  ^('st  denotes  a  king  which 

accompanies  liberality  ;  because 
they  have  particularly  reserved  it  to  be  per 
formed  by  themselves,  whereas  all  other  sorts 
of  justice  they  remit  to  the  administration  of 
others.  An  immoderate  bounty  is  a  very  weak 
means  to  acquire  them  good-will,  for  it  checks 
more  people  than  it  allures  :  (.{//»  in  _/;/// /r.s  iisns 
sis,  ini/tiis  in  nut/fas  uti  possis.  .  .  .  Quid 
tintem  est  stultius,  qitain  (juod  libentcr  facias, 
curare  ut.  id  dint  ins  fa  cent  nan  possiti?  "  Uy 
how  much  more  you  exercise  it  to  many,  by  so 
much  less  will  you  be  in  a  capacity  to  do  so  to 
many  more.  And  what  greater  folly  can  there 
be,  than  to  order  it  so  that  what  you  would  do 
willingly  you  cannot  do  lonir  ?"  and  if  it  be 
conferred  without  due  respect  of  merit,  it  puts 
him  out  of  countenance  that  receives  it,  and  is 


Tyrants    hated 
!)}•  those  that 
thev  have  un- 


1  Cicero,  de  Finib.  v.  6. 

2  Plutarch,  A/iot/H-jiiii  of  the  Khiffa. 

3  Plutarch,  H'tirt/ier  thr  At/it'iiunx  if 
;     Arms  than  in  Learning  ;   where  l.'orniu 


more  excellent  in 


received  without  grace.  Tyrants 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  hatred 
of  the  people,  by  the  hands  of  the 
very  men  they  have  unjustly  ad-  justly  ad- 

•'      ,  i    i  •     i     i-  i  •    i          vanced. 

vanceu  ;  such  kind  or  men  think 
ing  to  secure  to  themselves  the  possession  of 
benefits  unduly  received,  if  they  manifest  to 
have  him  in  hatred  and  disdain,  of  whom  they 
hold  them,  and  thus  associate  themselves  to 
the  common  judgment  and  opinion. 

The  subjects  of  a  prince  profuse  in  gifts,  grow 
unreasonable  in  asking,  and  accommodate 
themselves  not  to  reason  but  example.  We 
have,  indeed,  very  often  reason  to  blush  at  our 
own  impudence  ;  we  are  overpaid,  according  to 
justice,  when  tin.'  recompense  equals  our  ser- 
\  ice  ;  for  do  we  owe  nothing  of' natural  obliga 
tion  to  our  princes  .'  If  he  bears  our  charges, 
he  does  too  much  ;  'tis  enough  that  he  contri 
butes  to  them  ;  the  overplus  is  called  benefit, 
which  cannot  be  exacted,  for  the  very  name  of 
liberality  sounds  of  liberty.  There  is  no  end  of 
it,  as  we  use  it  ;  we  never  reckon  what  we  have 
received  ;  we  care  only  for  the-  future  liberality;4 
wherefore,  the  more  a  prince  exhausts  himself 
in  Li'ivinir,  the  poorer  he  grows  in  friends.  How 
should  he  satisfy  desires,  that  still  increase  the 
more  they  are  fulfilled  ?  He  who  lias  his  thoughts 
'  upon  taking,  never  thinks  of  what  he  lias 
taken  :  co\  etoii-ness  has  nothing  so  much  its 
own  as  ingratitude. 

The  example  of  Cyrus  will    not   do   amiss  in 
this  place,  to  serve  the  kini^s  of  these  times  for 
a  touchstone    to    know  whether  their   gifts  are 
well    or    ill    bestowed,    and    to    see    how    much 
better  that  emperor  conferred  them  than   they 
do,    who    are    reduced    to    borrow   of  their   un 
known  subjects,  and  rather  of  them  whom  they 
!  have   wronged,    than   of   them  on  whom   they 
|  have  conferred   their   benefits,   and   so   receive 
aids,  wherein  there  is  nothing  of  gratuitous  but 
the   name.      Cnrsus   reproached    him   with   his 
bounty,  and   cast   up  to  how  much  his  treasure 
would   have   amounted,  if  he   had  been  a  little 
closer- fisted.      He    had   a   mind   to  justify  his 
i  liberality,  and  therefore  sent  dispatches  into  all 
i  parts,  to  the  grandees    .>f  his  dominions,  whom 
;  lie  had  particularly  advanced,  entreating  every 
one  of  them  to  supply  him  with  as  much  money 
as  they  could,  for  a  pressing  occasion,  and  to 
i  send  him  a  particular  of  what  every  one  could 
j  advance.     When  all  the  answers  were  brought 
]  to  him,  every  one  of  his  friends,  not  thinking  it 
enough  barely  to  offer  him  only  so  much  as  he 
:  had  received  from  his  bounty,  having  added  to 
;  it   a  great   deal    of  his  own,   it  appeared   that 
i  the,  sum   amounted  to   much  more  than  Croe 
sus's  savings  would.     Whereupon  Cyrus  :   "  I 
am    not,"  said    he,  "  less    fond  of  riches  than 


convince   Pindar  that  he  had  in  one  of  his  poems  inserted 
too  many  fables. 

So,  one  of  our  own  wits  defines  gratitude  to  be  "  a  lively 


it  to      sense  of  future  favours." 
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other  princes,  but  rather  a  better  husband  of 
them  :  you  see  with  how  small  a  venture  I 
have  acquired  the  inestimable  treasure  of  so 
many  friends;  and  how  much  more  faithful 
treasurers  they  are  to  me,  than  mercenary  men 
without  obligation  or  affection  would  be  ;  and 
my  money  better  laid  up  than  in  chests,  bring 
ing  upon  me  the  hatred,  envy,  and  contempt  of 
other  princes."1 

The  emperors  excused  the  superfluity  of  their 

plays  and  public  spectacles,  by  the 

The  expenses       reason   that,  their  authority  did, 

of  the  emperors     in  some  sort  (at  least  in  outward 

at  the  public  ,  ,, 

spectacles,  why  appearance),  depend  upon  the 
not  justifiable,  will  of  the  people  of  Rome,  who, 
time  out  of  mind,  had  been  ac 
customed  to  be  entertained  and  caressed  with 
such  shows  and  excesses.  But  they  were  pri 
vate  men  who  had  nourished  this  custom,  to 
gratify  their  fellow-citizens  and  companions, 
and  chiefly  out  of  their  own  purses,  by  such 
profusion  and  magnificence ;  it  had  quite  another 
taste,  when  they  were  the  masters  who  came 
to  imitate  it :  Pecuniarum  translafio  a  just  is 
dominis  ad  alienos  non  debet  liberalis  videri : 2 
"  The  transferring  of  money  from  the  right 
owners  to  strangers,  ought  not  to  have  the  title 
of  liberality."  Philip,  seeing  his  son  sought 
by  presents  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  Mace 
donians,  reprimanded  him  in  a  letter  after  this 
manner:  "What!  hast  thou  a  mind  that  thy 
subjects  look  upon  thee  as  their  cash-keeper, 
and  not  as  their  king  ?  Wilt  thou  tamper  with 
them  to  win  their  affections  ?  Do  it  then  by 
the  benefits  of  thy  virtue,  and  not  by  those  of 
thy  chest."3 

And  yet  it  wras  doubtless  a  fine  thing  to  bring 
and  plant  within  the  theatre  a  great  number  of 
vast  trees,  with  all  their  branches  in  their  full 
verdure,  representing  a  great  shady  forest,  dis 
posed  in  excellent  order ;  and  the  first  day  to 
throw  into  it  a  thousand  ostriches,  a  thousand 
stags,  a  thousand  boars,  and  a  thousand  fallow- 
deer,  to  be  killed  and  disposed  of  by  the  people ; 
the  next  day,  to  cause  a  hundred  great  lions, 
a  hundred  leopards,  and  three  hundred  bears 
to  be  killed  in  their  presence  ;  and  for  the  third 
day,  to  make  three  hundred  pair  of  gladiators 
fight  it  out  to  the  death,  as  the  emperor  Probus 
did.4  It  was  also  very  fine  to  see 
Rich  and  sump-  tjlose  yagt  amphitheatres,  all  faced 

tuous  amphi-  .  .  ui  •  i  i 

theatres.  with    marble  without,    curiously 

wrought  with  figures  and  statues, 
and  the  inside  sparkling  with  rare  decorations 
and  enrichments, 

Balteus5  en  gemmis,  en  illita  porticus  auro  :6 


1  Xenophon,  Ci/rop.  viii.  9. 

2  Cicero,  dc  Off.  i.  14. 

3  Id.  ib.  ii.  15. 

4  Vopiscus,  in  vita,  c.  19- 

5  "  I  know  not,"  says  Mr.Coste,  "what  is  strictly  to  be  un 
derstood  here  by  the  word  Lalteus.     In  the  amphitheatres  this 
term  was  applied  to  certain  steps  that  were  higher  and  wider 
than  the  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Antiquities  of  Father 
Montfauson,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  256.    Father  Tachart,  in  his  i 


"  Kehold  a  belt  with  jewels  glorious  made, 
And  a  fine  portico  with  gold  o'erlaid:" 

all  the  sides  of  this  vast  space  were  filled  and 
environed,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  with 
three  or  four  score  ranges  of  seats,  all  of  marble 
also,  and  covered  with  cushions, 

Exeat,  inquit, 

Si  pudor  est,  et  de  pulvino  surgat  equestri, 
Cujus  res  legi  nou  sulficit ;' 

"  Begone,  your  means  suffice  not  law,  he  cries, 
For  shame,  from  off  the  no'ule  cushion  rise  :" 

where  a  hundred  thousand  men  might  sit  at 
their  ease  :  and  the  place  below,  where  the 
plays  were  played,  to  make  it  by  art  first  open 
and'  cleft  into  chinks,  representing  caves,  that 
vomited  out  the  beasts  designed  for  the  spec 
tacle  ;  and  then,  secondly,  to  be  overflowed 
with  a  deep  sea,  full  of  sea  -  monsters,  and 
covered  with  ships  of  war,  to  represent  a  naval 
battle  5  and,  thirdly,  to  make  it  dry  and  even 
again,  for  the  combats  of  the  gladiators  ;  and 
for  the  fourth  scene,  to  have  it  strewed  with 
vermilion  and  storax  instead  of  sand,  there  to 
make  a  solemn  feast  for  all  that  infinite  number 
of  people,  the  last  act  of  one  single  day. 

Quoties  nos  descendcntis  arense 
Vidimus  in  partes,  ruptaque  voragine  teme 
Emersisse  feras,  et  iisdem  stepe  latebris, 
Aurea  cum  croceo  creveruut  arbuta  libro  !  -  -  - 
Nee  solum  riobis  silvestria  cernere  monstra 
Contigit ;  icquoreos  ego  curn  certantibus  ursis 
Spectavi  vitulos,  et  equorum  nomine  dignum, 
Sed  deforme  pecus.8 

"  How  often,  when  spectators,  have  we  seen 
Part  of  the  spacious  theatre  sink  in, 
And,  from  a  sudden  chasm  in  the  earth, 
Start  up  wild  beasts  :  then  presently  give  birth 
Unto  a  shining  grove  of  golden  bow'rs, 
Of  shrubs  that  blossom'd  with  enamell'd  flow'rs? 
Nor  yet  of  sylvan  monsters  had  we  sight 
Alone  ;   I  saw  sea  calves  with  wild  bears  fight ; 
And  a  deformed  sort  of  cattle  came, 
Which  river  or  sea-horses  we  might  name." 

Sometimes  they  made  a  high  mountain  rise, 
full  of  fruit  and  other  trees  in  full  fruit  and 
foliage,  sending  down  rivulets  of  water  from  the 
top,  as  from  the  mouth  of  a  fountain  ;  other  whiles 
a  great  ship  was  seen  to  come  rolling  in,  which 
opened  and  divided  of  itself;  and,  after  having 
disgorged  from  the  hold  four  or  five  hundred 
beasts  for  fight,  closed  again,  and  vanished 
without  help  ;  at  other  times,  from  the  floor  of 
this  place  they  made  spouts  of  perfumed  waters 
dart  their  streams  upward,  and  so  high  as  to 
besprinkle  all  that  infinite  multitude.  To  de 
fend  themselves  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
they  had  that  vast  place,  one  while  covered  over 
with  purple  curtains  of  needle-work,  and  by  and 


Latin  and  French  Dictionary,  says  that  the  word  is  used  by     ; 
Vitruvius  to  denote  a  belt  or  girdle  round   the   bottom   and     ; 
top  of  a  column.    \Vhetherjewels  would  make  a  better  figure 
there  than  on  Montlai^on's  steps,  I  leave  to  the  determina 
tion  of  the  connoisseurs." 

«  Calpurnius,  Eclog.  7-  entitled  Templum,  verse  47. 

^  Juvenal,  iii.  153. 

8  Calpurnius,  ut  supra,  verse  64. 
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by  with  silk  of  sometimes  one  sometimes  another 
colour,  which  they  could  draw  oh1'  or  on  in  a 
moment,  as  they  had  a  mind  : 


Quarmis  non  tnodico  caleanf  spectacula  sole, 
\rela  reducuntur,  cum  venit  Hermogenes.1 

"  The  curtains,  tho"  the  sun  dues  scorch  the  skin, 
Are,  \\hon  Ilerni'Jirenes  appears,  drawn  in." 

The  net- work  also  that  was  set  before  the 
people,  to  defend  them  from  the  violence  of 
these  turned-out  beasts,  was  interwoven  with 
gold  • 

Auro  quoque  turta  refulgent 
Retia.2 

'•  And  woven  nets  refulgent  arc  with  pold." 

If  there  be  any  thing  excusable  in  such  excesses 
as  these,  it  is  where  the  novdtv  and  invention 
create  the  wonder  and  admiration,  not  the  ex 
pense  :  even  in  these  vanitie-  we  discover  how 
fertile  those  ages  were  in  other  kind  of  wits 
than  these  of  ours.  It  is  with  tlii-  >ort  of  fer 
tility  as  with  other  products  of  nature  ;  it  is  not 
to  say  she  then?  employed  her  utmost  force  ; 
we  do  not  go,  we  rather  wander  np  and  down, 
this  way  and  that  ;  we  turn  back  the  road  we 
came.  I  am  afraid  our  knowledge  is  weak  in 
every  way;  wo  neither  >ce  tar  forward  nor 
backward  ;  our  understanding  comprehends 
little,  and  lives  but  a  little  while;  'tis  short, 
both  in  extent  of  time  and  extent  of  matter  : 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Airarofmr.ona 
jMulti,   se<\  oimu'if  ii'.achi-Muabiii-s, 
fi-frentur,  i-notique  longa 
N.octe.3 

'•  Before  Atrides,  brave  in  flight, 

HeiLned  many  kinirs  ;   hut  c:;d!ess  niicht 
To  all  denies  our  tears  im.l  praise, 
For  never  \\ere  they  graced  \\ith  lays." 

Et  supera  helium  Thebanr.m,  et  fitnera  Troj;e, 
Multi  alias  alii  quoque  res  ceeinere  poeta-  :' 

"  And  Ion;.'  before  the  \\nrs  of  Thebes  and  Tr  'V 
On  other  things  bards  did  their  sonz  employ  :" 

and  the  narrative  of  Solon, •'  of  wliat  he  had 
got  out  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  toucliiiiLT  the 
long  life  of  their  state,  and  their  manner  of 
learning  and  preserving  foreiu'u  histories,  is 
not,  niethinks,  a  testimony  to  be  slighted  in 
this  consideration.  >/'  intcnninatani  in  <»n>/<  s 
paries  magnitudincm  reqiomun  vidcremust  et 
tenipornm,  in  (juatn  xe  h>/icit'/is  animus  cf  h>- 
tendens,  ita  Ittfi'  fonf/et/uc  peregrinatur,  tit  nul- 
lam  or  am  ultimi  videat,in  </i«i  powit  inaisfcrc: 
in  hac  immeiisitate  .  .  .  injinita  r/x  imumicra- 
bili.um  apparcrct  for  mar  it  m?  "  Could  we  see 
that  boundless  extent  of  countries  and  ao-es,  in 


china 


1  Martial,  xii.  29,  15.     This  Hcrmogenes  was  a  notorious 
thief. 

2  Calpurnius,  ui  supra,  53. 

3  Horace,  Od.  iv.  9.  -25. 

4  Luoret.  v.  32".     Montaitrne  here  pives  Lucretius'  words 
a   construction   directly  contrary   to  what    they   bear  in  the 
poem. 

5  Plato,  Timaeus. 

6  (,'ic.    de  Naturn   Deo>'itm,\.  20.     Here  also    Montnienc 
puts  a  sense  quite  different  from  what  the  words  bear  in  the 
original ;  but  the  application  he  makes  of  them  is  so  happy 


all  their  parts,  on  which  the  mind,  being  fixed 
and  intent,  might  ramble  where  and  when  it 
list,  without  meeting  with  any  limits  to  its 
si<jfht,  we  should  discover  innumerable  forms  in 
that  immensity."  Though  all  that  has  arrived 
at  our  knowledge  of  times  past  should  be  true, 
and  known  by  any  one,  it  would  be  less  than 
nothing  in  comparison  of  what  is  unknown. 
And  of  tliis  same  ima^e  of  the  world,  which 
glides  on  whilst  we  are  in  it,  how  wretched  and 
narrow  is  the  knowledge  of  the  most  curious  ? 
Not  only  of  particular  events,  which  fortune 
often  renders  exemplary  and  of  great  concern, 
but  of  the  state  of  great  governments  and  na 
tions,  an  hundred  more  things  escape  us  than 
ever  come  to  our  knowledge  ;  we 
make  a  mi-litv  business  of  the 
invention  of  artillery  and  print 
ing,  which  other  men  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  in  t'hinu,  had  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Did  we  but  see  as  much  of  the  world  a^  we  do 
not,  we  should  perceive,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  a 
perpetual  multiplication  and  vicissitude  of  forms. 
There  i*  nothing  singular  and  rare  in  respect  of 
nature,  hut  in  respect  of  our  knowledge  ;  which 
is  a  wretched  foundation  whereon  to  ground 
our  rules,  and  that  represents  to  us  a  very  false 
imaire  of  thimjs.  As  wo  now-a-days  vainly 
conclude  the  deelen-ion  and  decrepitude  of  the 
world  by  the  arguments  we  extract  from  our 
own  weakness  and  decay  ; 

Jamque  adoo  e>t  ail'ecta  ;Has,  clfu  taque  tellus  :7 
''  So  much  the  atre,  so  much  the  earth  decays;" 

so  did  hes  vainly  conclude  the  birth  and  youth 
of  theirs  by  the  vigour  they  observed  in  the 
wits  of  their  time,  abounding  in  novelties  and 
the  invention  of  divers  arts  : 

Yerum,  ut  opinor,  habet  novitatcm  summa,  rocensque 
Natura  est  nuindi,  nequc  pruleni  exordia  crpit  : 
(ju;ire  etiam  cpui'dam  mine  artes  f-xpoliuntur, 
NUP.C  etiam  augescunt  ;  nunc  addita  navigiis  sunt 
I\lulta.9 

"  ]5ut  sure  the  nature  of  the  world  is  strong:, 
Perfect,  and  yonnu'  ;   nor  can  !  think  it  long 
Since  it  beginning  took,  because  we  know 
Arts  still  increase,  and  still  politer  prow, 
And  many  things,  from  former  times  concealed, 
Are  now,  by  means  of  ships,  to  us  revealed." 

Our  world  has  lately  discovered  another  (and 
who  will  as-ure   us  it   is   the  last 
of  his  brothers,  since  the  demons,  *5 

tho    sibyls,     and     we    ourselves, 
I  have   been    ignorant    of   this    till 
now?)    as    large,    well    peopled, 
and   fruitful   as    this  whereon  we 


that  one  would  declare  they  were  actually  put  together  only 
to  express  his  own  sentiment.  "  Et  temporum"  is  an  ad 
dition  by  Montaipne  ;  and.  instead  of  "  inrinita  vis  innume- 
rabiliuni  appareret  formarum."  it  is  in  Cicero  "  inf.nita  vig 
innumerabilium  volitat  atomorum."  These  two  last  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  Cicero  treats  of  quite  another  thing 
than  what  Montaigne  does  here. 

"  Lucret.  ii.  1151. 

3  Lucretius,  in  his  poem. 

9  Lucret.  v.  331. 


orld  a      the 
genius  of  ita 

inhabitants, 
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live,  and  yet  so  raw  and  childish,  that  we  yet 
teach  it  its  a,  b,  c;  'tis  not    above  fifty  years 
since   it   knew   neither   letters,  weights,  mea 
sures,  vestments,  corn,  nor  vines ;    it  was  then 
quite  naked,  in  the  mother's  lap,  and  only  lived 
upon  what  she  gave  it.     If  we   rightly  con 
clude  of  our  end,  and  this  poet  of  the  youthful- 
ness  of  that  age  of  his,  that  other  world  will 
only  enter  into  the  light  when  this  of  ours  shall 
make  its  exit :  the  universe  will  be  paralytic  ; 
one  member  will  be  useless,  another  in  vigour. 
I  am  greatly  afraid  that  we   have  very  much 
precipitated  its  declension  and  ruin  by  our  con 
tagion,  and  that  we  have  sold  it  our  opinions 
and  our  arts  at  a  very  dear  rate.     It  was  an  j 
infant  world,   and  yet  we   have  not  whipped  j 
and  subjected  it  to  our  discipline  by  the  advan 
tage  of  our  valour  and  natural  forces  ;  neither 
have  we  won  it  by  our  justice  and  goodness, 
nor  subdued  it  by  our  magnanimity.     Most  of; 
their   answers,   arid  the  negociations  we  havejj 
had  with  them,  witness  that  they  were  nothing  ii 
behind  us  in  pertinency  and  clearness  of  naturajj 
understanding :    the    astonishing    magnificence":' 
of  the  cities  of  Cusco  and  Mexico,  and,  amongst 
many  other  such  like  things,  thega"rden  of  that  ' 
king,  where  all  the  trees,  fruits,  and  plants,  ac 
cording  to  the  order  and  stature  they  have  in  a  | 
garden,  were  excellently  formed  in  gold,  as  in 
his  cabinet  were  all  the  animals  bred  upon  the 
land   and   the  sea  of  his  dominions ;   and  the 
beauty  of  their  manufactures,  in  jewels,  feathers,  , 
cotton,   amr~]7?miting,    gave  ample  proof  that 
they  were  as  little  inferior   to   us  in  industry. 
But  as  to  devotion,  observance    of  the  laws, 
goodness,  liberality,  and  plain  dealing,  it  was 
of  main  use  to  us  that  we  had  not  so  much  as 
they ;  for  they  have  lost,   soJd,   and  betrayed1 
themselves  by  this  advantage. 

As  to  boldness  and  courage,  stability,  con 
stancy  against  pain,  hunger,  and  death,  I  should 
not  fear  to  oppose  the  examples  I  find  amongst 
them,  to  the  most  famous  examples  of  elder 
times,  that  we  find  in  our  records  on  this  side 
of  the  world.  For  as  to  those  who  have  sub 
dued  them,  take  but  away  the  sleights  and 
artifices  they  practised  to  deceive  them,  and 
the  just  astonishment  it  was  to  those  nations  to 
see  so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  arrival  of  men 
with  beards,  differing  in  language,  religion, 
shape,  and  countenance,  from  so  remote  a  part 
of  the  world,  and  where  they  had  never  heard 
there  was  any  habitation,  mounted  upon  great 
unknown  monsters,  against  those  who  had 
never  so  much  as  seen  a  horse,  or  any  other 
beast,  trained  up  to  carry  a  man  or  any  other 
loading  ;  shelled  in  a  hard  and  shining  skin, 
with  a  cutting  and  glittering  weapon  in  his 
hand  against  them,  who,  for  the  wonder  of  the 
brightness  of  a  looking-glass  or  a  knife,  would 
truck  great  treasures  of  gold  and  pearl ;  and 
who  had  neither  knowledge  nor  matter  with 
which,  even  at  leisure,  they  could  penetrate 
our  steel :  to  which  may  be  added  the  light 
ning  and  thunder  of  our  pieces  and  arque- 


busses,  enough  to  frighten  Caesar  himself,  if 
surprised  with  as  little  experience  of  them  ; 
against  people  naked,  except  where  the  inven 
tion  of  a  little  quilted  cotton  was  in  use  ;  with 
out  other  arms,  at  the  most,  than  bows,  stones, 
staves,  and  bucklers  of  wood ;  people  sur 
prised,  under  colour  of  friendship  and  good 
faith,  by  the  curiosity  of  seeing  strange  and 
unknown  things  ;  take  but  away,  I  say,  this 
disparity  from  the  conquerors,  and  you  take 
away  all  the  occasion  of  so  many  victories. 
When  I  look  upon  that  invincible  ardour  where 
with  so  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  have  so  often  presented,  and  thrown 
themselves  into  inevitable  dangers,  for  the  de 
fence  of  their  gods  and  liberties;  that  generous 
obstinacy,  to  suffer  all  extremities  and  difficulties, 
and  death  itself,  rather  than  submit  to  the  do 
minion  of  those  by  whom  they  had  been  so 
shamefully  abused  ;  and  some  of  them  choosing 
rather  to  die  of  hunger  and  fasting  than  to 
accept  of  nourishment  from  the  hands  of  their 
so  basely  victorious  enemies ;  I  take  it  that 
whoever  would  have  attacked  them  upon  equal 
terms  of  arms,  experience,  and  number,  would 
have  had  as  hard,  and  perhaps  a  harder,  game 
to  play,  than  in  any  other  war  we  have  seen. 

Why  did  not  so  noble  a  conquest  fall  under 
Alexander,  or  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
and  so  great  a  revolution  and  change  of  so 
many  empires  and  nations  fall  into  hands  that 
might  have  gently  made  plain  and  smooth 
whatever  was  rough  and  savage  amongst  them, 
and  have  cherished  and  assisted  the  good  seeds 
that  nature  had  there  produced  ;  mixing  not 
only  with  the  culture  of  land  and  the  ornament 
of  cities,  the  arts  of  this  part  of  the  world,  in 
what  was  necessary,  but  also  the  Greek  and 
Roman  virtues,  with  those  that  were  originals 
of  the  country  !  What  a  particular  reparation 
had  it  been  to  them,  and  what  a  general  good 
to  the  whole  world,  had  our  first  examples  and 
deportment  in  those  parts  allured  those  people 
to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  virtue,  and 
had  begot  betwixt  them  and  us  a  fraternal  so 
ciety  and  intelligence  !  How  easy  had  it  been 
to  have  made  advantage  of  souls  so  innocent, 
and  so  eager  to  learn ;  having  for  the  most  part 
naturally  so  good  capacities  !  Whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  and  inexperience,  with  the  greater 
ease  to  incline  them  to  treachery,  luxury,  ava 
rice,  and  towards  all  sorts  of  inhumanity  and 
cruelty,  by  the  pattern  and  example  of  our 
manners  :  whoever  put  at  so  high  a  price  the 
benefit  of  merchandize  and  traffic  ?  So  many 
cities  levelled  with  the  ground,  so  many  nations 
exterminated,  so  many  millions  of  people  fallen 
by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  world  turned  upside- 
down  for  the  traffic  of  peurls  arid  pepper  ! 
Mechanical  victories  !  Never  did  ambition, 
never  did  political  animosities  engage  men 
against  one  another,  in  such  horrible  hostilities, 
and  calamities. 
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Certain  Spaniards,  coasting  the   sea   in  quest 
of  their  mines,  landed  in  a  fruitful  and  pleasant 
and  very  well  peopled  country,  and  there  made  | 
their  usual    representations  to    the   inhabitants  : 
"  That   they    were   peaceable    men,    who    were  \ 
Come  from  a  very  remote  country,  and    sent   on 
the   part   of  the  King  of  Castile,    the  greatest 
prince  of  the   habitable   world,    to    whom   the 
Pope,  Clod's  vicegerent  upon    earth,  had  [riven 
the   principality   of   the    Indies;    that   if   they 
would    become    tributaries   to   him,  they  should 
be  very  gently  and   courteously  used  :"   at  the 
same  time  requiring  of  them  victuals   for   their 
nourishment,  and    irold,  whereof  to  make  some 
pretended  medicine;  they  moreover  represented  ; 
to  them   the   belief  of  one   only  God,    and   the 
truth  of  our  religion,  which  they  advised  them 
to   embrace,    to   which    they    also    added   some 
threats.      To  which  they  received  this   answer  : 
"  That  as  to  their  being  peaceable,  they  did  not 
seem  to   be   such,  if  they  wen-  so  ;   as   to  their 
king,  he  must  be  necessitous  and  poor,  since  he 
asked  ;  and   he  who  had  [riven  him  that  irrant, 
a  man  that  loved  dissension,  to  irive   away  that 
to  another  which  was  none    of  his  own,  and  to 
bring  it  into  dispute  against  the  ancient  pos-es- 
sors  ;   as    to  victuals,  they  would    supply  them; 
that   of  [rold    they  had    little,  it   beinir    a   tiling 
they  had    in  very  sm;ill   esteem,  as  beinir  of  no 
Use  to  the  service    of  life,  their  care  beiiiLT  only 
to    pass    it    happily    and    pleas.mtly  ;     but    that 
what   they    could    find,  except    what    ^  as   em 
ployed  in  the  service  of  their  <_r"ds,  they  might 
freely    take;   as   to    one    only  God,    the   notion 
had  pleased   them,   but    that    they    would    not 
change  their  religion,  because  they  had  so  hap 
pily  lived  in  it,  and    th.it  they  were  not.  used  to 
take  advice  of  any  but   their  friends,  and  those 
they  knew  ;   as   to   their  menaces,  it  \\as  a  siirn 
of  want   of  judgment,  to   threaten   those  who-e 
nature  and  power  was  to  them  unknown;    that 
therefore  they  had  better  make  haste  to  quit  their 
coast,  for  they  were  not  used  to  take  such  civi 
lities   and    remonstrances   of   armed    men    and 
strangers   in    good  parr  ;   otherwise  they  would 
do  by  them  as  they  had  done   by  those  others,'' 
showing    them    the   heads    of  several    executed 
men  round  the  wall  of  their  city.      Here  is  one 
specimen   of  the  prattle  of  this  infancy.      15ut 
so  it   is,  that  the  Spaniards  did,  neither   in  this 
nor  several  other  places  where  they  did  not  find 
the  merchandize   they   sought   for,    make    any 
stay    or  any  attempt,    whatever  other   conve 
niences    were    there    to    be    had  ;    witne.-s    my 
Cannibals.1 

Of  two  of  the  most  puissant  monarchs  of  that 
world,  and  perhaps  of  this,  kings  of  so  many 
kings,  and  the  last  they  exterminated,  that  of 
Peru,2  having  been  taken  in  a  battle,  and  put 
to  so  excessive  a  ransom  as  exceeds  all  belief; 
it  being  faithfully  paid,  and  he  having,  by  his 
conversation,  given  manifest  signs  of  a  frank, 
liberal,  and  constant  spirit,  and  of  a  clear  and 


settled  understanding  ;  the  conquerors,  after 
having  exacted  one  million  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  weight  of 
fold,  besides  silver  and  other  things,  which 
amounted  to  no  less  (so  that  their  horses  were 
thenceforth  shod  with  massy  gold)  had  yet  a 
mind  to  see,  at  the  price  of  what  disloyalty  and 
injustice  soever,  what  the  remainder  of  the 
treasure  of  this  king  might  be,  and  to  possess 
themselves  of  that  also.  To  which  end  a  false 
accusation  was  exhibited  against  him,  and  false 
witnesses  brought  in  to  prove  that  he  planned 
to  raise  an  insurrection  in  his  provinces,  to  pro 
cure  his  own  liberty:  whereupon,  by  the  worthy 
sentence  of  those  very  men,  who  had  by  this 
treachery  conspired  his  ruin,  lie  was  condemned 
to  be  publicly  handed,  after  having  made  him 
buy  off  the  torment  of  being  burned  alive,  by 
the  baptism  they  u'ave  him  immediately  before 
execution  ;  a  horrid  and  unheard  of  barbarity, 
which  nevertheless  he  underwent  without  be 
lying  himself  either  in  word  or  look,  with  a 
truly  irrave  and  royal  behaviour.  After  which, 
to  calm  and  appease  the  people,  daunted  ami 
astonished  at  so  -tranire  a  thin-,  they  counter 
feited  great  sorrow  for  his  death,  and  appointed 
most  sumptuous  funerals. 

The  other,  king  of  Mexico, :!  after  having  a 
lonfj  time  defended  his  beleaguered  city,  and  in 
this  sieire  manite-ted  the  utmost  of  what  suffer 
ing  and  perseverance  can  do,  if  ever  prince  and 
people  did,  and  his  misfortune  having  delivered 
him  alive  into  his  enemies'  hands,  upon  articles 
of  bein-jf  treated  like  a  kinur  ;  neither  did  he  in 
hu  captivity  discover  any  thing  unworthy  of 
thai  title.  His  enemies,  after  their  victory,  not 
finding  so  much  gold  as  they  expected,  when 
they  had  searched  and  rifled  with  their  utmost 
'  diligence,  they  went  about  to  procure  dis 
coveries  by  the  most  cruel  torments  they  could 
invent,  upon  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  ;  but 
having  profited  nothing  that  way,  their  courage 
heinLr  greater  than  their  torments,  they  arrived 
at  la>t  to  such  a  degree  of  fury  as,  contrary  to 
their  faith  and  the  law  of  nations,  to  condemn 
the  kimr  himself  and  one  of  the  principal  noble 
men  of  his  court  to  the  rack,  in  the  presence  of 
one  another.  This  lord,  finding  himself  over 
come  with  pain,  being  environed  with  burning 
coals,  pitifully  turned  his  dyinir  eyes  towards 
his  master,  as  it  were  to  ask  him  pardon  that 
he  was  able  to  endure  no  more;  whereupon  the 
king,  darting  at  him  a  fierce  and  severe  look, 


this 


as  reproaching  his  cowardice  and  pusillanimity 
with  a  stern   and   firm  voice   said   to  him  tin: 
only  :    "  Am  I  in   a   bath  ?  am  I  more  at  my 
!  ease  than  thou  ?"    The  other  soon  after  quailed 
under   the  torment,   and  died  upon   the  place. 
The  king,  half  roasted,  was  carried  thence  ;  not 
so  much  out  of  pity  (for  what  compassion  ever 
touched   such    barbarous    souls,    who,    for   the 
'  doubtful  information  of  some  vessel  of  gold  to 
I  be  made  a  prey  of,  caused  not  only  a  man,  but 


1  See  Book  i.  c.  30. 

2  Ataftuulpa. 


3  Guatimozin. 
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a  king,  so  great  in  fortune  and  desert,  to  be 
broiled  before  their  eyes),  but  because  his 
endurance  rendered  their  cruelty  still  more 
shameful.  They  afterwards  hanged  him,  for 
having  nobly  attempted  to  deliver  himself  by 
arms  from  so  long  a  captivity,  and  he  died  with 
a  courage  becoming  so  magnanimous  a  prince. 
Another  time  they  burned,  in  one  and  the 

same  fire,  four  hundred  and  sixty 
Indian  prison-  men  alive  at  once  ;  the  four  hun- 
byStherspa*'Ue  ^red  being  of  the  common  people, 
niards.  the  sixty  the  principal  lords  of  a 

province,  mere  prisoners  of  war. 
We  have  these  narratives  from  themselves  ;  for 
they  do  not  only  own  it,  but  boast  of  it  and 
inculcate  it.  Could  it  be  for  a  testimony  ot 
their  justice,  or  their  zeal  to  religion  ?  Doubt 
less  these  are  ways  too  differing  and  contrary 
to  so  holy  an  end.  Had  they  proposed  to 
themselves  to  extend  our  faith,  they  would 
have  considered  that  it  does  not  amplify  in  the 
possession  of  territories,  but  in  the  gaining  of 
men  ;  and  would  have  more  than  satisfied 
themselves  with  the  slaughters  occasioned  by 
the  necessity  of  war,  without  indifferently  mix 
ing  a  massacre,  as  upon  wild  beasts,  as  universal 
as  fire  and  sword  could  make  it ;  having  only, 
by  their  good  will,  saved  so  many  as  they  in 
tended  to  make  miserable  slaves  of,  for  the 
work  and  service  of  their  mines:  so  that  many 
of  the  captains  were  put  to  death  upon  their 
place  of  conquest,  by  order  of  the  King  of 
Castile,  justly  offended  with  the  horror  of  their 
conduct,  and  almost  all  of  them  hated  and 
disesteemed.  God  did  meritoriously  permit 
that  all  this  great  plunder  should  be  swal 
lowed  by  the  sra,  in  transportation,  or  by  civil 
wars,  wherewith  they  devoured  one  another, 
and  the  most  of  the  actors  in  it  were  buried 
upon  the  place,  without  any  fruit  of  their 
victory. 

That  the  revenue,  though  in  the  hands  of  so 
parsimonious  and  so  prudent  a  prince,1  so  little 
answers  the  expectation  given  to  his  pre 
decessors  of  it,  and  of  that  first  abundance  of 
riches  which  wras  found  at  the  first  landing  in 
those  new  discovered  countries  (for  though  a 
great  deal  be  fetched  thence,  yet  we  see  'tis 
nothing  in  comparison  of  what  might  be 
expected),  comes  from  this,  that  the  use  of 
money  was  there  utterly  unknown,  and  that 
consequently  their  gold  was  found  all  collected 
together,  being  of  no  other  use  but  for  ornament 
and  shew ;  as  furniture  reserved  from  father  to 
son  by  many  puissant  kings,  who  always 
drained  their  mines  to  make  this  vast  heap  of 
vessels  and  statues,  for  the  decoration  of  their 
palaces  and  temples :  whereas  our  gold  is 
always  in  motion  and  traffic ;  we  cut  ours 
into  a  thousand  small  pieces,  and  cast  it  into  a 
thousand  forms,  and  scatter  and  disperse  it  a 
thousand  ways.  Only  suppose  our  kings  should 


Philip  II. 


thus  hoard  up  all   the  gold  they  could  get  in 
I  several  ages,  and  let  it  lie  idle  by  them. 

Those  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  were  in 
some  sort  more  civilized  and  more  ingenious 
than  the  other  nations  were  in  those  parts : 
therefore  did  they  judge,  as  we  do,  that  the 
world  was  near  its  period,  and  looked  upon  the 
desolation  we  brought  amongst  them  for  a  cer 
tain  sign  of  it.  They  believed  that  the  exist- 
j  ence  of  the  world  was  divided  into  five  ages, 
and  into  the  life  of  five  successive 
suns,  of  which  four  had  already  J^iESl?' 
ended  their  time,  and  that  which 
gave  them  light  was  the  fifth.  The  first 
perished,  with  all  other  creatures,  by  an  uni 
versal  inundation  of  water :  the  second,  by  the 
heavens  falling  upon  us,  which  suffocated  every 
living  thing ;  to  which  age  they  assign  the 
giants,  and  shewed  bones  to  the  Spaniards, 
according  to  the  proportions  of  which,  the  sta 
ture  of  men  amounted  to  twenty  hands  high  : 
the  third  by  lire,  which  burnt  and  consumed 
all  :  the  fourth,  by  an  emotion  of  the  air  and 
wind,  which  came  with  such  violence  as  beat 
down  even  many  mountains;  wherein  the  men 
died  not,  but  were  turned  into  baboons  :  what 
impressions  will  not  the  weakness  of  human 
belief  admit!  After  the  death  of  this  fourth 
sun,  the  world  was  twenty-five  years  in  perpe 
tual  darkness  ;  in  the  fifteenth  of  which  a  man 
and  a  woman  were  created,  that  restored  the 
human  race  :  ten  years  after,  upon  a  certain 
day,  the  sun  appeared  newly  created,  and 
since,  the  account  of  their  years  takes  beginning 
from  that  day  :  the  third  day  after  his  creation, 
the  ancient  gods  died  ;  and  the  new  ones  are 
since  born  from  day  to  day.  After  what  man 
ner  they  think  this  lust  sun  shall  perish,  my 
author  knows  not;  but  their  number  of  this 
fourth  change  agrees  with  the  great  conjunction 
of  stars,  that  eight  hundred  and  odd  years  ago, 
as  astrologers  suppose,  produced  great  alter 
ations  and  novelties  in  the  world. 

As  to  pomp  and  magnificence,  in  relation  to 
which  I  engaged  in  this  discourse, 
neither  Greece,  Rome,  nor  E.«-ypt,     The  magnifi- 
whcthcr  for  utility,  difficulty,  or     SixTqSJ 
state,  can  compare  any  of  their     and  Cusco. 
works  with  the  road  to  be  seen 
in    Peru,   made  by  the  kings  of  the  country, 
from  the  city  of  Quito  to  that  of  Cusco  (three 
hundred   leagues),    straight,    even,    five-and- 
twenty    paces   wide,    paved,  am±  enclosed    on 
both  sides  with  high  and  beautiful lyails,  and 
along  these,  on  the  inside^two  clear  rivulets, 
bordered  with  a  beautiful  sort  of  a  tree,  which 
they  call  molly*     In  which  work,  where  they 
met  with  rocks  and  mountains,  they  cut  them 
through  and  made  them  even,  and  filled  up  pits 
and  valleys  with  lime  and  stone  to  make  them 
level.     At  the  end  of  every  day's  journey  are 
beautiful   palaces,    furnished   with    provisions, 
vestments,  and  arms,  as  well  for  travellers  as 
for  the  armies  that  are  to  pass  that  way.    la  the 
estimate  of  this  work  I  have  reckoned  the  diffi- 
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The  last  kino: 
vof  Peru  carried 
in  a  chair  ot 
gold  to  the 
midst  of  the 
field  of  battle. 


culty,  which  is  particularly  considerable  in  that 
place:  they  did  not  build  with  any  stones  less 
than  ten  feet  square  :  and  had  no  other  means 
of  carriage  than  by  drawing  their  load  them 
selves  by  force  of  arm,  and  knew  not  so  much 
as  the  art  of  scaffolding,  nor  any  other  way  of 
standing  to  their  work  but  by  throwing  up 
earth  against  the  building,  as  it  rose,  higher, 
taking  it  away  again  when  they  had  done  it. 

Let  us  return  to  our  coaches.  In  their  place, 
and  that  of  all  other  sorts  of  carriage,  these 
people  caused  themselves  to  be  carried  by  men. 
and  upon  their  shoulders.  This 
last  king  of  Peru,  the  day  that 
he  was  taken,  was  thus  carried 
upon  staves  of  i^old,  sitting  in 
a  chair  of  gold  in  the  middle  of 
his  battle.  As  many  of  his  chair 
men  as  were  killed,  to  make  him  fall  (for  they 
wanted  to  take  him  alive),  as  many  others  took 
their  place,  so  that  they  could  never  beat  him 
down,  what  slaughter  soever  they  made  ot 
those  people,  till  a  horseman,  seizing  upon  him, 
brought  him  down. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


OF    THE    INCON  VENIENCE    OF    GREATNESS.       ; 

SINCE  we  cannot  attain  to  greatness,  let  us  ; 
revenge  ourselves  by  railing  at  it;  and  yet  it  is 
not  absolutely  railing  against  any  tiling  to  pro 
claim  its  delects,  because  they  are  to  be  found 
in  all  things,  how  beautiful  or  how  much  soever 
to  be  coveted.  Greatness  has  in  general  this 
manifest  advantage,  that  it  can  irrow  less  when 
it  pleases,  and  has  very  near  the  choice  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other  condition,  for  a  man  does 
not  fall  from  every  height  ;  there  are  several 
from  which  one  may  descend  without  fall  in  LT. 
It  does,  indeed,  appear  to  me  that  we  value  it 
at  too  hitrh  a  rate,  and  also  overvalue  the  reso 
lution  of  those  who,  we  have  either  seen  or 
heard,  have  contemned  it.  or  displaced  them 
selves  of  their  own  accord  :  its  essence  is  not  so 
evidently  commodious  that  a  man  may  not, 
without  a  miracle,  refuse  it.  I  rind  it  a  very 
hard  thing  to  undergo  misfortunes,  but  to  be 
content  with  a  competent  measure  of  fortune, 
and  to  avoid  greatness.  I  think  a  very  easy 
matter;  'tis  methinks  a  virtue  to  which  '[,  who 
am  none  of  the  wisest,  could  without  any  threat 
endeavour  arrive.  What  then  is  to  be  expected 
from  them  that  would  yet  put  into  consideration 
the  glory  attending  this  refusal,  wherein  there 
may  lurk  worse  ambition  than  even  in  the  de 


1  Julius  Caesar.     See  Plutarch,  in  vita. 

2  Cicero,  from  whom   Montaigne  has  taken   this   parallel, 
plainly  gives  the  preference  to   Regains.     Thorius,  he  says, 
wallowed  in   pleasures  of  every  kind,  and   was  a  contemntT 
of  the   sacrifices    and  temples    of  his    country :    he    was   a 


sire  itself  and  fruition  of  greatness  ?  Forasmuch 
as  ambition  never  behaves  itself  better,  accord 
ing  to  itself,  than  when  it  proceeds  by  obscure 
and  unfrequented  ways. 

I  incite  my  courage  to  patience,  but  I  rein  it 
in    as   much    as  I  can    from   desire.      I  have   as 
much  to  wish  for  as  another,  and 
allow  my  wishes  as  much  liberty     ^vcrtnliu™8 
and  indiscretion  ;  but  yet  it  never     tn.us  ot  \<:ry 
bet'el  me  to  wish  for  either  empire     lliurh  I'ret'"r- 

,  ,  .  .      incut. 

or  royalty,  or  the  eminence  of 
high  and  commanding  fortunes  ;  I  do  not  aim 
that  way  ;  1  love  myself  too  well.  When  I 
think  of  ^rowin^  greater,  'tis  but  very  mode 
rately  ;  and  by  a  compelled  and  timorous 
advancement,  such  as  is  proper  for  me,  in 
resolution,  in  prudence,  in  health,  in  beauty, 
and  even  in  riches  too  ;  but  supreme  place,  or 
mighty  authority,  oppresses  my  imagination, and 
quite  contrary  to  the  other,1  I  should  perhaps 
rather  choose  to  be  the  se<  olid  or  third  in  Peri- 
Lrord,  than  the  fir>t  at  Paris;  at  least,  without 
IviiiLT,  the  third  at  Paris  than  the  first.  I 
would  neither  dispute,  a  miserable  unknown, 
with  a  nobleman's  porter,  nor  make  crowds  | 
open  in  adoration  as  I  pass.  I  am  trained  up 
to  a  moderate  condition,  as  well  by  my  choice 
as  by  fortune  ;  and  have  made  it  appear,  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  my  life  and  enterprises,  that 
I  have  rather  avoided,  than  otherwise,  the 
climbing  above  the  decree  of  fortune  in  which 
(iod  placed  me  by  my  birth:  all  natural  con 
stitution  is  equally  just  and  easy.  My  soul  is 
so  sneaking  and  i:ieau.  that  I  measure  not  good 
fortune  by  its  height,  but  by  it>  facility. 

But  if  my  heart  be  not  great  enough,  'tis, 
on  the  other  hand,  open  enough  to  make  \ 
amends,  by  freely  laving  open  its  weakness. 
Should  any  one  put  me  upon  comparing  the 
life  of  L.  Thorius  Balbus,  a  brave  man,  haud- 
some,  learned,  healthful,  understanding,  and 
abounding  in  all  sorts  of  conveniences  and  plea 
sures,  leading  a  quiet  life,  and  all  his  own,  his 
mind  well  prepared  against  death,  superstition, 
[tains,  and  other  incumbrances  of  human  neces 
sity  ;  dying  at  la>t  in  battle  with  his  sword  in  j 
his  hand,  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  on  the  ' 
one  part  ;  and  on  the  other  part,  the  life  of 
M.  Kegulus,  so  great  and  high  as  it  is  known 
to  every  one,  and  his  end  admirable  ;  the  one 
without  name  and  without  dignity,  the  other 
exemplary  and  glorious  to  a  wonder  ;  I  should 
doubtless  say  what  Cicero  did,  could  I  speak 
as  well  as  he.-  But  if  I  had  to  decide  them 
with  reference  to  myself,  I  should  then  say 
that  the  first  is  as  much  according  to  my  capa 
city  and  desire,  which  I  conform  to  my  capa-  \ 
city,  as  the  second  is  far  beyond  it;  that  I 
could  not  approach  the  last  but  with  venera- 


handsome  man,  perfectly  healthy,  and  so  valiant  that  he  died 
in  battle  for  the  cause  of  the  republic  ;  insomuch,  adds 
Cicero,  that  I  dare  not  name  the  man  who  was  preferable  to 
him  ;  but  virtue  shall  speak  for  me,  who  will  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  give  M.  llegu  us  the  preference,  and  to  proclaim 
him  the  more  happy  man.  De  Finib.  ii.  21). 
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tion ;    the    other    I    would   readily    attain    by 
custom. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  temporal  greatness, 
from    which    we    are    digressed. 
Montaigne  I  disrelish  all  dominion,  whether 

iom±d,t0nor  active  or  passive.  Otanes  one 
be  commanded,  of  the  seven  who  had  right  to 
pretend  to  the  kingdom  of  Per 
sia,  did  as  I  should  readily  have  done  ;  which 
was  that  he  gave  up  to  his  competitors  his 
right  of  being  promoted  to  it,  either  by  election 
or  lot,  provided  that  he  and  his  might  live  in 
the  empire  free  from  all  authority  and  subjec 
tion,  that  of  the  ancient  laws  excepted,  and 
might  enjoy  all  liberty  that  was  not  prejudicial 
to  these  ;  as  impatient  of  commanding  as  of 
being  commanded.1 

The  most  painful  and  difficult  employment 
in  the  world,  in  my  opinion,  is 
troublesome  worthily  to  discharge  the  office 
and  difficult  of  a  king.  I  excuse  more  of 
employment  to  t}iejr  m;stakes  than  men  com 
monly  do,  in  consideration  of 
the  intolerable  weight  of  their  function,  which 
astonishes  me ;  'tis  hard  to  keep  measure  in  so 
immeasurable  a  power  ;  yet  so  it  is,  that,  even 
in  those  who  are  of  the  least  excellent  nature, 
it  is  a  singular  incitement  to  virtue  to  be 
seated  in  a  place  where  you  cannot  do  the  least 
good  that  shall  not  be  put  upon  record  ;  where 
the  least  benefit  goes  to  so  many  men,  and 
where  your  talent,  like  that  of  preachers,  prin- 
cipally'addresses  itself  to  the  people,  no  very 
exact  judge,  easy  to  be  deceived,  and  easily 
content.  There  are  few  tilings  wherein  we  can 
give  a  sincere  judgment,  by  reason  that  there 
are  few  wherein  we  have  not  in  some  sort  a 
particular  interest.  Superiority  and  inferiority, 
dominion  and  subjection,  are  bound  to  a  natural 
envy  and  contest,  and  must  necessarily  per 
petually  encroach  upon  one  another.  I  believe 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  touching  the 
rights  of  the  adverse  party  ;  let  reason  there 
fore,  which  is  inflexible  and  without  passion, 
determine.  'Tis  not  above  a  month  ago  that  I 
read  two  Scotch  authors  contending  upon  this 
subject,  of  which  he  who  stands  for  the  people 
makes  kings  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  a 
carter ;  and  he  who  writes  for  monarchy  places 
them  some  degrees  above  God  Almighty  in 
power  and  sovereignty. 

Now  the  inconvenience  of  greatness,  that  I 

have  made  choice  of  to  consider 

The  incon-  ]n  this  place,  upon  some  occasion 

greatness  tnat    llas    latety    Put    ifc     into    mY 

head,  is  this.  There  is  not,  per 
haps,  anything  more  pleasant  in  the  commerce 
of  men  than  the  trials  that  we  make  against 
one  another,  out  of  emulation  of  honour  and 
valour,  whether  in  the  exercises  of  the  body  or 
in  those  of  the  inind ;  yet  herein  the  sovereign 
greatness  can  have  no  true  part.  And,  indeed, 


1  Herod,  iii.  83. 

2  Plutarch,  on  Content. 


I  have  often  thought  that,  through  mere  force 
of  respect,  men  have  used  princes  disdainfully 
and  injuriously  in  that  particular ;  for  the 
thing  I  was  infinitely  offended  at  in  my  child 
hood,  that  they  who  exercised  with  me  forbore 
to  do  their  best,  because  they  found  me  un 
worthy  of  their  utmost  endeavour,  is  what  we 
see  happen  to  them  every  day,  every  one  find 
ing  himself  unworthy  to  contend  with  them  : 
if  we  discover  that  they  have  the  least  passion 
to  have  the  better,  there  is  no  one  who  will  not 
make  it  his  business  to  give  it  them,  and  who 
will  not  rather  betray  his  own  glory  than  offend 
theirs,  and  will  therein  employ  so  much  force 
only  as  is  necessary  to  advance  their  honour. 
What  share  have  they,  then,  in  the  engage 
ment,  wherein  every  one  is  on  their  side  ?  Me- 
thinks,  in  such  cases,  I  see  those  Paladins  of 
ancient  times  presenting  themselves  to  justs, 
with  enchanted  arms  and  bodies.  Crison  run 
ning  against  Alexander,  purposely  missed  his 
blow,  and  made  a  fault  in  his  career;2  Alex 
ander  chid  him  for  it,  but  he  ought  to  have  had 
him  whipped.  Upon  this  consideration  Car- 
neades  said,3  that  "  The  sons  of  princes  learned 
nothing  right  but  to  ride ;  by  reason  that  in 
all  their  other  exercises  every  one  bends  and 
yields  to  them  :  but  a  horse,  that  is  neither  a 
flatterer  nor  a  courtier,  throws  the  son  of  a 
king  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  would  that 
of  a  porter." 

Homer  was  compelled  to  consent  that  Venus, 
so  sweet  and  delicate  as  she  was,  should  be 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Troy,  thereby  to 
ascribe  courage  and  boldness  to  her  ;  qualities 
that  cannot  possibly  be  in  those  who  are  exempt 
from  danger.  The  gods  are  made  to  be  angry, 
to  fear,  to  run  away,  to  be  jealous,  to  grieve, 
and  to  be  transported  with  passion,  to  honour 
them  with  the  virtues  that  amongst  us  are 
built  upon  these  imperfections.  He  who  does 
not  participate  in  the  hazard  and  difficulty,  can 
pretend  to  no  interest  in  the  honour  and  plea 
sure  that  are  the  result  of  hazardous  actions. 
'Tis  pity  a  man  should  be  so  potent  that  all 
things  must  give  way  to  him  ;  fortune  therein 
sets  you  too  remote  from  society,  and  places 
you  in  too  great  a  solitude.  This  easiness  and 
mean  facility  of  making  all  things  bow  before 
you,  is  an  enemy  to  all  sorts  of  pleasure  ;  this  is 
to  slide,  not  to  go  ;  to  sleep,  not  to  live.  Con 
ceive  man  accompanied  with  omnipotence,  you 
throw  him  into  an  abyss  ;  he  must  beg  disturb 
ance  and  opposition  as  an  alms  ;  his  being  and 
his  good  is  indigence.  Their  good  qualities  are 
dead  and  lost ;  for  these  are  not  perceived  but 
by  comparison,  and  we  put  them  out  of  it;  they 
have  little  knowledge  of  true  praise,  having 
their  ears  stunned  with  so  continual  and  uni 
form  an  approbation.  Have  they  to  do  with 
the  most  foolish  of  all  their  subjects?  They 
have  no  means  to  take  any  advantage  of  him ; 


3  Plutarch,  on  the  Difference  between  a  Flatterer  and  a 
Friend. 
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if  he  but  say,  "  'T  was  because  he  is  my  kins:," 
he  thinks  he  has  said  enough  to  express  that  he 
therefore  suffered  himself  to  be  overcome.  This 
quality  stifles  and  consumes  the  other  true  and 
essential  qualities  ;  they  are  buried  under  roy 
alty,  and  leave  them  nothing  to  recommend 
themselves  withal,  but  actions  that  directly 
concern  it,  and  that  merely  respect  the  func 
tions  of  their  place :  'tis  so  much  to  be  a 
king,  that  he  only  is  so  by  being  so.  The 
strange  lustre  that  surrounds  him  conceals  and 
shrouds  him  from  us  ;  our  sight  is  there  broken 
and  dissipated,  being  stopped  and  filled  by 
this  prevailing  light.  The  se- 
The  prize  of  nate  awarded  the  prize  of  elo- 
fusecTb^lfbe-  <pi(Mice  to  Tiberius;  he  refused  it, 
rius,  and  why.  holding  that,  though  it  had  been 
just,  he  could  derive  no  advan 
tage  from  a  judgment  so  partial,  and  that  \vas 
so  little  free  to  de.cide. 

As  we  give  them  all  advantages  of  honour, 
so  do  we  soothe  and  authorize  all  their  vices 
and  defects,  not  only  by  approbation,  but  by 
imitation  also.  Every  one  of  Alexander's  fol 
lowers  carried  their  heads  awry  as  he  did  ;! 
and  the  flatterers  of  Dionysius  run  against  one 
another  in  his  presence,  stumbled  at  and  over 
turned  whatever  was  under  foot,  to  make  out 
they  were  as  short-sighted  a>  he.-  Hernia  lias 
sometimes  also  served  to  recommend  a  man  to 
favour  ;  I  have  seen  deafness  atfected  ;  and 
because  the  master  hated  his  wife.  Piutarclr 
has  seen  his  courtiers  repudiate  theirs,  whom 
they  loved  ;  and,  which  is  yet  more,  unclean- 
ness  and  all  manner  of  di^olutene.-s  has  been 
in  fashion  ;  as  also  disloyalty,  blasphemy, 
cruelty,  heresy,  supeivtition,  irreligion,  effemi 
nacy,  and  wor-e,  if  worse,  there  be  ;  and  by  an 
example  yet  more  dangerous  than  that  of  Mith-  < 
ridat.es'  flatterers,  who,  because  their  ma-ter  ! 
pretended  to  the  honour  of  a  good  physician,  i 
came  to  him  to  have  incisions  and  cauteries 
made  in  their  limbs  ;4  for  these  others  suffered  | 
the  soul,  a  more  delicate  and  noble  part,  to  be  j 
cauterized.  But  to  end  where  I  began  :  the 
Emperor  Adrian  disputing  with  the  philosopher 
Eavorinus  about  the  interpretation  of  some 
word,  Eavorinus  soon  yielded  hi:n  the  victory; 
for  which  his  friends  rebuking  him  :  "  You 
talk  simply,''  said  lie  \:>  '•  would  you  not  have 
him  wiser  than  I,  who  command*  thirty  le 
gions  ?"  Augustus  wrote  vei>es  nuaiu>t  A-inius 
Pollio  :  "  And  I,"  said  Pollio,'''  "say  nothing  ; 
for  it  is  not  prudent  to  write  in  contest  with 


1  Plutarch,  of  the  difference  between   the  Flatterer  and 
the  Friend. 

2  Id.  ib. 

3  Id.  ib.,  who  only  says  that  he  knew  a  man  who,  because 
his  friend  divorced  his  wife,  turned  away  his  wife  also,  whom, 
nevertheless,  he  went  to  visit,  and  sent  for  sometimes  pri 
vately  to  his  house,  which  was  discovered  by  the  very  wife  of 
his  friend. 

*  Id.  ib. 

5  Spartian,  Life  nf  Adrian,  c.  15. 

6  Macrobius,  Stitnrnal.  ii.  4. 

"  Or  rather  because  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  slight 
opinion  which  Philoxenus  showed  of  his  poetry.  Diodorus 
of  Sicily,  xv.  6,  says,  that  one  day,  at  supper-time,  as  they 


him  who  has  power  to  proscribe."  And  he 
was  in  the  right ;  for  Dionysius,  because  he 
could  not  equal  Philoxenus  in  poetry,7  and 
Plato  in  discourse,  condemned  one  to  the 
quarries,8  and  sent  the  other  to  be  sold  for  a 
slave  in  the  island  of  /Egina. 


C  II  APT  Ell    VIII. 

OF    THE    ART    OF    CON  VKUSATIOX. 

'Tis  a  custom  of  our  justice  to  condemn  some 
tor  a  warning  to  others.    To  con 
demn  them  tor  having  done  amiss     The  end  of  pu- 
were   folly,    as  Plato  says,9    for     iL'iThe"^ 
what   is  done  can  never  be  un-     of  some  men 
done;     but    'tis    that    they    may     SSnt 
offend  no  more,  and   that  others     others, 
may  avoid  the  example  of  their 
offence:   we  do  not  correct  the  man  we  hang; 
we  correct  others  by  him.      I  do  the  same  :   my 
errors  art.1  sometimes  natural   and  incorrigible; 
but  the  good  which  virtuous  men  do  the  public 
in  making  themvlves  imitated,  I  perhaps  may 
do  in  making  mv  manners  avoided  ; 

Nonne  vides  Albi  ut  male  vivat  fi!ius?  utque 

Harms  inops '.'  magnum  documentutn,  ne  putriam  rem 

Pcnleru  (juis  \clit ;-° 

"  Behold  the  son 

Of  AH.in  there,  and  Harms,  too,  undone! 
A  >trik;ii-  ir.-^nii  U  the  spi-ndthritt's  fate, 
To  caution  youth  from  squandering  thuir  estate  ;" 

while  I  publish  and  accuse  my  own  imperfec 
tions,  somebody  will  learn  to  be  afraid  of  them. 
The  part>  that  I  most  esteem  in  myself  derive 
more  honour  from  decrying,  than  from  com 
mending  my  own  manners:  which  is  the  reason 
why  I  so  often  fall  into  and  so  much  insist  upon 
that  strain.  But,  when  all  is  summed  up,  a 
man  never  speaks  of  himself  without  loss.  A 
man's  accusations  of  himself  are  always  be 
lieved  ;  his  praises  never.  There  may  be  some 
of  my  complexion,  who  better  instruct  me  by 
contrariety  than  similitude,  and  more  by  avoid 
ing  than  imitating;  the  elder  Cato  had  a  regard 
to  this  >ort  of  discipline,  when  he  said  that 
"  the  wise  may  learn  more  of  fools  than  fools 
of  the  wise  ;"u  and  Pansanias  tells  us  of  an 
ancient  player  upon  the  lyre,  who  used  to  make 
his  scholars  go  to  hear  one  that  lived  over 
against  him,  and  played  very  ill,  that  they  might 
learn  to  hate  his  discords  and  false  measures. 


were  reading  some  worthless  poems  of  this  tyrant,  that  excel 
lent  poet  Philoxenus,  being  charged  to  give  his  opinion  of 
them,  was  too  free  in  his  answer  to  please  Dionysins.  for 
which  the  tyrant  was  so  much  incensed  against  him  that  he 
ordered  him  to  be  sent  immediately  to  the  quarries. 

*  Montaigne  and  his  authority  Plutarch  (un  Contentment 
of  Mind  are  mistaken  herewith  regard  to  Plato,  who  was 
sold  a  slave  in  the  island  of  /Egina,  by  order  of  Dionysius 
the  tyrant,  because  he  had  spoken  too  freely  to  him ;  as 
Diodorus  of  Sicily  says  positively,  xv.  cap.  2,  and  more  par 
ticularly  also  Diog.  Laert.  Life  of  Pluto. 

9  Laics,  xi. 

10  Horace,  Sut.  i.  4.  10[). 

11  Plutarch,  in  vita. 
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The  horror  of  cruelty  more  inclines  me  to  cle 
mency  than  any  example  of  clemency  could 
do  ;  a  good  rider  does  not  so  much  mend  my 
seat  as  an  attorney  or  a  Venetian  on  horseback; 
and  a  clownish  way  of  speaking  does  more  to 
reform  mine  than  the  most  elegant.  Every  day 
the  foolish  countenance  of  another  is  advertis 
ing  and  advising  me  ;  that  which  pricks,  rouses 
and  incites,  much  better  than  that  which  tickles. 
The  present  time  is  fitting  to  reform  us  back 
ward  ;  more  by  dissenting  than  agreeing,  by 
differing  than  consenting.  Profiting  little  by 
good  examples,  I  make  use  of  those  that  are  ill, 
which  are  everywhere  to  be  found  ;  I  endea 
vour  to  render  myself  as  agreeable  as  I  see 
others  offensive  ;  as  constant  as  I  see  others 
fickle  ;  as  affable  as  I  see  others  rough  ;  and  as 
good  as  I  see  others  evil ;  but  I  proposed  to 
myself  impracticable  measures. 

The  most  fruitful  and  natural  exercise  of  the 
mind,  in  my  opinion,  is  conversation  ;  I  find 
the  use  of  it  more  sweet  than  of  any  other 
action  of  life ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  that, 
if  I  were  now  compelled  to  choose,  I  should 
sooner,  I  think,  consent  to  lose  my  sight  than 
my  hearing  and  speech.  The  Athenians,  and 
also  the  Romans,  kept  this  exercise  in  great 
honour  in  their  academies  ;  the  Italians  retain 
some  footsteps  of  it  to  this  day,  to  their  great 
advantage,  as  is  manifest  by  the  comparison  of 
our  understandings  with  theirs.  The  study  of 
books  is  a  languishing  and  feeble  motion,  that 
heats  not,  whereas  conversation  teaches  and 
exercises  at  once.  If  I  converse 
Conversation  of  with  a  man  of  mind,  and  no 
greater  advan-  flincher,  who  presses  hard  upon 
readiiVof*"  anti  digs  at  me  right  and  left, 
books.  his  imagination  raises  up  mine  ; 

jealousy,  glory,  and  contention 
stimulate  and  raise  me  up  to  something  above 
myself;  unison  is  a  quality  altogether  obnoxi 
ous  in  conversation,  but  as  our  minds  fortify 
themselves  by  the  communication  of  vigorous 
and  regular  understandings,  'tis  not  to  be  ex 
pressed  how  much  they  lose  and  degenerate  by 
the  continual  commerce  and  frequentation  we 
have  with  those  that  are  mean  and  sickly  ; 
there  is  no  contagion  that  spreads  like  that ;  I 
know  sufficiently  by  experience  what  'tis  worth 
a  yard.  I  love  to  discourse  and  dispute ;  but  it 
is  with  but  few  men,  and  for  myself;  for  to  do 
it  as  a  spectacle  and  entertainment  to  great 
persons,  and  to  make  a  parade  of  a  man's  wit 
and  power  of  talking  is,  in  my  opinion,  very 
unbecoming  a  man  of  honour. 

Folly  is  a  scurvy  quality;  but  not  to  be  able 
to  endure  it,  to  fret  and  vex  at  it,  as  I  do,  is 
another  sort  of  disease,  little  inferior  in  trouble- 
someness  to  folly  itself;  and  this  is  what  I 
would  now  accuse  in  myself.  I  enter  into  con 
versation  and  dispute  with  great  liberty  and  ease, 
forasmuch  as  opinion  meets  in  rne  witli  a  soil 
very  unfit  for  penetration,  or  taking  any  deep 
root;  no  propositions  astonish  me,  no  belief 
offends  me,  though  never  so  contrary  to  my  own  ; 


there  is  no  fancy  so  frivolous  and  extravagant 
that  does  not  seem  to  me  a  suitable  product  of 
the  human  mind.  We,  who  deprive  our  judg 
ments  of  the  right  of  determining,  look  calmly 
at  adverse  opinions,  and  if  we  incline  not  our 
judgments  to  them,  yet  we  easily  give  them  the 
hearing.  Where  one  scale  is  totally  empty,  I 
let  the  other  waver  under  old  wives'  dreams ; 
and  I  think  myself  excusable,  if  I  rather  choose 
the  odd  number,  Thursday  rather  than  Friday  ; 
and  if  I  had  rather  be  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
than  thirteenth  at  table;  if  I  had  rather  on  a 
journey  see  a  hare  run  by  me  than  cross  my 
way;  and  rather  give  my  man  my  left  foot 
than  my  right,  when  he  comes  to  dress  me. 
All  such  whimsies  as  are  in  use  amongst  us 
deserve  at  least  to  be  hearkened  unto  :  for  my 
part,  they  only  with  me  import  inanity,  but 
they  import  that.  Moreover,  vulgar  and 
casual  opinions  are  something  more  than  no 
thing  in  nature  ;  and  he  who  will  not  suffer 
himself  to  proceed  so  far,  perhaps  falls  into 
the  vice  of  obstinacy,  to  avoid  that  of  super 
stition. 

The  contradictions  of  judgments,  then,  do 
neither  offend  nor  alter,  they  only  rouse  and 
exercise  rne.  We  evade  correction,  whereas  we 
ought  to  offer  and  present  ourselves  to  it,  espe 
cially  when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  conversa 
tion,  and  not  of  dictation.  At  every  opposition 
we  do  not  consider  whether  or  no  it  be  just,  but, 
right  or  wrong,  how  to  disengage  ourselves ; 
instead  of  extending  the  arms,  we  thrust  out 
our  claws.  I  could  suffer  myself  to  be  rudely 
handled  by  my  friends  :  "  Thou  art  a  fool  ; 
thou  knowest  not  what  thou  art  talking  about." 
I  love  stout  expressions  amongst  gallant  men, 
and  to  have  them  speak  as  they  think  :  we 
must  fortify  and  harden  our  hearing  against  this 
tenderness  as  to  ceremonious  sound  of  words. 
I  love  a  strong  and  manly  familiarity  and  con 
verse  ;  a  friendship  that  flatters  itself  in  the 
sharpness  and  vigour  of  its  communication,  as 
love,  in  biting  and  scratching;  it  is  not  vigorous 
and  generous  enough  if  it  be  not  quarrelsome,  if 
civilized  and  artificial,  if  it  treads  nicely  and  fears 
a  shock  ;  Neque  eram  disputari  sine  rcprelten- 
sione  potest.1  "  For  no  man  can  dispute  with 
out  reprehending."  When  any  one  contra 
dicts  rne,  he  raises  my  attention,  not  my  anger; 
I  advance  towards  him  that  controverts,  as  to 
one  that  instructs  me  :  the  cau^e  of  truth  ought 
to  be  the  common  cause  of  both  :  what  will  he 
answer?  The  passion  of  anger  lias  already  con 
founded  his  judgment ;  has  usurped  the  place 
of  reason.  It  were  not  amiss  that  the  decision 
of  our  disputes  should  be  a  matter  of  wager  : 
that  there  might  be  a  material  mark  of  our 
losses,  to  the  end  we  might  the  better  remember 
them,  and  that  my  man  might  tell  me:  "  Your 
ignorance  and  obstinacy  cost  you  last  year,  at 
twenty  times,  a  hundred  crowns."  I  embrace 
and  caress  truth  in  what  hand  soever  I  find  it, 


Cicero,  de  Finib.  i.  8. 
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and  cheerfully  surrender  myself,  and  extend  to 
it  my  conquered  arms,  as  far  off  as  I  can  dis 
cover  it ;  and,  provided  it  be  not  too  imperi 
ously  or  airishly,  take  a  pleasure  in  being 
reproved,  and  accommodate  myself  to  my  ac 
cusers,  very  often  more  by  reason  of  civility 
than  amendment,  loving  to  gratify  and  nourish 
the  liberty  of  admonition,  by  my  facility  of 
submitting  to  it,  even  at  my  own  expense. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  hard  to  bring  the  men  of 
my  time  to  it :  they  have  not  the  courage  to 
correct,  because  they  have  not  the  courage  to  j 
suffer  themselves  to  be  corrected,  and  speak 
always  with  dissimulation  in  the  presence  of 
one  another.  I  take  so  ureat  pleasure  in  being 
judged  and  known,  that  it  is  almost  indifferent 
to  me  in  which  of  the  two  forms  I  am  so  :  my 
imagination  docs  so  often  contradict  and  con 
demn  itsdf,  that  'tis  all  one  to  me  it'  smother  do 
it,  especially  considering  that  I  irive  his  repre 
hension  no  greater  authority  than  what  I  my 
self  admit.  Hut  I  break  with  him  who  carries 
himself  so  hiu'h,  as  I  know  some  do,  that 
regrets  his  advice  if  not  believed,  and  takes  it 
for  an  affront  if  it  be  not  immediately  followed. 
That  Socrates  always  received  smilingly  the 
contradictions  opposed  against  his  arguments, 
it  may  be  said  that  his  strength  of  reason  was 
the  cause,  and  that  the  advantage  being  certain 
to  fall  on  his  side,  he  accepted  them  as  matter 
of  new  victory  ;  yet  we  see,  on  the  contrary, 
that  nothing  in  argument  renders  our  sentiments 
so  delicate  as  the  opinion  of  the  pre-eminence 
and  disdain  of  the  adversary  ;  and  that  in  rea 
son  'tis  rather  for  the  weaker  to  take  in  LT<>od 
part  the  opposition  that  corrects  him  and  sets 
him  ri'jdit.  Indeed,  1  choose  the  frequenting 
those  that  rnfile  me,  rather  than  those  that  fear 
me  ;  'tis  a  dull  and  hurtful  pleasure  to  have  to 
do  with  people  who  admire  us,  and  approve  of 
all  we  say.  Antisthenes1  commanded  his  chil 
dren  "  never  to  take  it  kindly  or  for  a  favour 
from  any  man  that  commended  them."  I  am 
much  prouder  of  the  victory  I  obtain  over  my 
self,  when,  even  in  the  ardour  of  dispute,  I 
make  myself  submit  to  my  adversary's  force  of 
reason,  than  I  am  pleased  with  the  victory  I 
obtain  over  him  through  his  weakness.  In 
short,  I  receive  and  admit  all  manner  of  hits 
that  are  direct,  how  weak  soever  :  but  I  am  too 
impatient  of  those  that  are  made  without  form. 
I  care  not  what  the  subject  is,  the  opinions  are 
to  me  all  one,  and  I  am  indifferent  whether  I 
get  the  better  or  the  worse.  I  can  peaceably 
argue  a  whole  day  together,  if  the  argument  be 
carried  on  with  order :  I  do  not  so  much  require 
force  and  subtlety  as  order ;  the  order  which 


1  Plutarch,  Of  False  Shame.  Montaigne  has  confounded 
this  Antisthenius,  or  Antistheneus,  as  the  Latin  translation 
of  Plutarch  calls  him,  with  the  chief  of  the  Cynic  sect,  who 
never  had  the  surname  of  Hercules,  which  Plutarch  gives  to 
Antisthenius,  and  is  constantly  called  Antisthenes. 

'2  The  description  which  Montaigne  gives,  from  this  place 
to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  or  the  faults  that  commonly 
attend  our  disputes,  is  very  just,  and  very  agreeably  ex 
pressed.  Pere  Bonhours  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  has 


we  every  day  observe  in  the  wrangling  of 
shepherds  and  apprentices,  but  never  amongst 
us.  If  they  start  from  their  subject  'tis  an 
incivility,  and  yet  we  do  it ;  but  their  tumult 
and  impatience  never  put  them  out  of  their 
theme  ;  their  argument  still  continues  its  course ; 
if  they  anticipate,  and  do  not  stay  for  one  an 
other,  they  at  least  understand  one  another 
very  well.  Any  one  answers  quite  well  enough 
for  me,  if  he  answers  to  what  I  say  ;  but  when 
the  dispute  is  irregular  and  perplexed,  I  leave 
the  tiling,  and  insist  upon  the  form  with  anger 
and  indiscretion  ;  and  fall  into  a  wilful,  mali 
cious,  and  imperious  way  of  disputation,  of 
which  I  am  afterwards  ashamed.  'Tis  impos 
sible  to  deal  fairly  with  a  fool  ;  my  judgment 
is  not  only  corrupted  under  the  hand  of  so 
impetuous  a  master,  but  my  conscience  also. 

Our    disputes  ought    to    be    interdicted,  and 
punished,  as  well   as  other  verbal 
crimes.      What   vice'-'  do  they  not     Disputes  that 
raise  and   heap  up,  being  always     dm- thought  to 
governed  and  commanded  by  pas-     be  pn.iiii-ited; 
sion  /    \Ve  first  quarrel  with  their     t|!|> '"  COI1?C- 

.    .        .  (|Ui-:ices   ol 

reasons,  and  then  with  the  men.  them. 
We  only  learn  to  dispute  that  we 
may  contradict  ;  and  every  one  contradicting 
and  beinu'  contradicted,  it  falls  out  that  the 
fruit  of  disputation  is  to  lose  and  nullify  truth  : 
and  therefore  it  is  that  Plato,  in  his  ]{i'/»i/ific,3 
prohibits  this  exercise  to  weak  and  ill-descended 
minds.  To  what  end  do  you  go  about  to  en 
quire,  of  him  who  knows  nothing  to  purpose  ? 
A  man  does  no  injury  to  the  subject,  when  he 
leaves  it,  to  seek  how  he  may  treat  it ;  I  do  not 
mean  by  an  artificial  and  scholastic  way,  but 
by  a  natural  one,  with  a  sound  understanding. 
What  will  it  be  in  the  end  ?  One  Hies  to  the 
east,  the  other  to  the  west  ;  they  lose  the  prin 
cipal,  and  wander  in  the  crowd  of  incidents  ; 
after  an  hour  of  tempest  they  know  not  what 
they  seek  ;  one  is  low,  the  other  high,  and  a 
third  wide  ;  one  catches  at  a  word  and  a  simile ; 
another  is  no  longer  sensible  of  what  is  said  in 
opposition  to  him,  being  entirely  absorbed  ?n 
his  own  notions,  engaged  in  following  his  own 
course,  and  not  thinking  of  answering  you  ; 
another,  rinding  himself  weak,  fears  all,  refuses 
all,  and,  at  the  very  beginning,  confounds  the 
subjects,  or,  in  the  very  height  of  the  dispute, 
stops  short,  and  grows  silent :  by  a  peevish 
ignorance  affecting  a  proud  contempt,  or  an 
unseasonable  modest  desire  to  shun  debate ; 
one,  provided  he  strikes,  cares  not  how  much 
he  lays  himself  open  ;  another  counts  his  words, 
and  weighs  them  for  reasons ;  another  only 
brawls,  and  makes  use  of  the  advantage  of  his 


inserted  it  almost  verbatim  in  book  iii.  of  his  Art  de  Penser, 
chap.  20,  but  without  directly  ascribing  the  honour  of  it  to 
Montaigne,  whom  lie  only  points  out  by  the  vague  character 
of  a  celebrated  author  ;  whereas  he  ought  most  certainly  to 
have  named  Montaigne  expressly,  especially  after  having  just 
criticised  him  in  the  same  chapter  with  great  severity,  to 
call  it  no  worse,  when  he  not  only  quotes  his  words,  but 
names  him  without  any  scruple. 
3  Book  vii.,  towards  "the  end. 
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lungs ;  here's  one  that  learnedly  concludes 
against  himself,  and  another  that  deafens  you 
with  prefaces  and  senseless  digressions  ;  another 
falls  into  downright  railing,  and  seeks  a  ridicu 
lous  quarrel,  to  disengage  himself  from  further 
contest  with  wits  that  press  too  hard  upon  his 
own  ;  and  a  last  man  sees  nothing  in  the  rea 
son  of  the  thing,  but  draws  a  line  of  circum- 
vallation  about  you  of  dialectic  clauses,  and  the 
formula  of  his  art. 

Now  who  would  not  enter  into  distrust  of 
The  stranpe  sciences,  and  doubt  whether  he 
abuse  that  is  can  reap  from  them  any  solid 
made  of  fruit  for  the  service  of  life,  con 

sidering  the  use  we  put  them  to? 
Nihil  sananiibus  llteris.1  "  Letters  that  bring 
no  cure."  Who  has  got  understanding  by  his 
logic  ?  Where  are  all  her  fair  promises  ?  Nee 
ad  melius  vivendum,  nee  ad  commodius  disse- 
rendum.'2  "  It  neither  makes  a  man  live  better, 
nor  reason  more  aptly."  Is  there  more  noise  or 
confusion  in  the  scolding  of  fish-wives,  than  in 
the  public  disputations  of  men  of  this  profession  ? 
I  had  rather  my  son  should  learn  to  speak  in  a 
tavern,  than  to  prate  in  the  schools.  Take  a 
master  of  arts,  converse  with  him  ;  why  does 
he  not  make  us  sensible  of  this  artificial  excel 
lence  ?  Why  does  he  not  enchant  women  and 
ignorant  fellows  like  us  with  admiration  at  the 
steadiness  of  his  reasons,  and  the  beauty  of  his 
order  ?  Why  does  he  not  sway  and  persuade 
us  to  what  he  will  ?  Why  does  a  man  who  has 


It  is  method 
and  manage 
ment  that  give 
a  value  to  dis 
putation. 


so  great  advantage  in  matter,  mix  railing,  in 
discretion,  and  fury,  in  his  disputation  ?  Strip 
him  of  his  gown,  his  hood,  and  his  Latin  ;  let 
him  not  batter  our  ears  with  Aristotle,  pure 
and  crude  :  you  will  take  him  for  one  of  us,  or 
worse.  Whilst  they  torment  us  with  this  com 
plication  and  confusion  of  words,  it  fares  with 
them,  methinks,  as  with  jugglers  ;  their  dex 
terity  confounds  and  imposes  upon  our  senses, 
but  does  not  at  all  work  upon  our  belief;  out 
of  this  legerdemain  they  perform  nothing  that 
is  not  very  ordinary  and  mean  :  for  being  more 
learned  they  are  not  the  less  fools.  I  love  and 
honour  knowledge  as  much  as  they  that  have 
it ;  and,  in  its  true  use,  'tis  the  most  noble  and 
the  most  powerful  acquisition  of  men  ;  but  in 
such  as  I  speak  of  (and  the  number  of  them  is 
infinite),  who  build  their  fundamental  sufficiency 

11  *  j_  1-  if*  ,1-  i 


almost  indifferent  quality  ;  a  very  useful  acces 
sion  to  a  well-born  soul,  but  hurtful  and  perni 
cious  to  others ;  or  rather,  a  thing  of  very 
precious  use,  that  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be 
purchased  under  value.  In  the  hand  of  some 
'tis  a  sceptre,  in  that  of  others  a  fool's  bauble. 

But  let  us  proceed.     What  greater  victory 
can  you  expect  than  to  make  your  enemy  see 

!  and  know  that  he  is  not  able  to 

|  encounter  you  ?     When  you  get 

j  the  better  of  your  argument,  'tis 

;  truth  that  wins  ;  when  you  get 

i  the  advantage  of  order  and  me 
thod,  'tis  then  you  that  win.     I  am  of  opinion 

:  that,  in  Plato  and  Xenophon,  Socrates  disputes 

I  more  in  favour  of  the  disputants,  than  in  favour 
of  the  dispute,  and  more  to  instruct  Euthyde- 
mus  and  Protagoras  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
impertinence,  than  in  the  impertinence  of  their 
art.  He  takes  hold  of  the  first  subject,  like 
one  that  has  a  more  profitable  end  than  to 
explain  it,  namely,  to  clear  the  understandings 
that  he  takes  upon  him  to  instruct  and  exercise. 
To  hunt  after  truth  is  properly  our  business, 
and  we  are  inexcusable  if  we  carry  on  the 
chace  impertinently  and  ill  ;  to  fail  of  catching 
it  is  another  thing :  for  we  are  born  to  inquire 
after  truth ;  it  belongs  to  a  greater  power  to 
possess  it :  it  is  not,  as  Deinocritus  said,  hid 
in  the  bottom  of  the  deeps,  but  rather  elevated 
to  an  infinite  height  in  the  divine  knowledge.4 
The  world  is  but  a  school  of  inquisition  :  it 
is  not  who  shall  carry  the  ring,  but  who  shall 
run  the  best  courses.  He  may  play  the  fool 
as  well  who  speaks  true,  as  he  that  speaks 
false ;  for  we  are  upon  the  manner,  not  the 
matter,  of  speaking.  'Tis  my  humour  as  much 
to  regard  the  form  as  the  substance,  and  the 
advocate  as  much  as  the  cause,  as  Alcibiades 
ordered  we  should^  and  I  every  day  amuse 
myself  with  reading  authors,  without  any  con 
sideration  of  their  learning  ;  their  method  is 
what  I  look  after,  not  their  subject :  and  just 
so  do  I  hunt  after  the  conversation  of  an  emi 
nent  wit,  not  that  he  may  teach  me,  but  that 
I  may  know  him  ;  and,  being  acquainted,  if  I 
think  him  worthy,  imitate  him.  Every  man 
may  speak  truly  ;  but  methodically,  and  pru 
dently,  and  with  sufficiency,  is  a  talent  that 
few  men  have  :  thus  'tis  that  the  falsity  that 
does  not  offend  me  ; 


and  value  upon  it,  who  appeal  from  their  under-     proceeds  from  ignorance  c 

standing  to   their   memory,  sub  aliena  umbra    'tis  the  folly.    I  have  broken  off  several  treaties 

latent es?  "crouching  under  borrowed  shade,"     that  would  have  been  of  advantage  to  me,  by 


and  who  can  do  nothing  but  by  book ;  I  hate 
it,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  even  worse  than 
stupidity  itself.  In  my  country,  and  in  my 
time,  learning  improves  fortunes  enough,  but 
not  minds  :  if  it  meet  with  those  that  are  dull 
and  heavy,  it  overcharges  and  suffocates  them, 


reason  of  the  irrelevancies  of  those  with  whom 
I  treated.  I  am  not  moved,  once  in  a  year  at 
the  faults  of  those  over  whom  I  have  authority, 
but  upon  the  account  of  the  despicable  ab 
surdity  and  obstinacy  of  their  allegations  and 
excuses,  we  are  every  day  going  together  by 


leaving  them  a  crude  and  undigested  mass  ;  if  i  the  ears  :   they  neither  understand  what  is  said 

•  _       _       ir*_*i_          •  /*  i        •  r*  i          i.i-  r.  -i     _  .1  •_.!-_-?.*.•„         K 


airy  and  fine,  it  purifies,  clarifies,  and  subtleizes 
them,  even   to   exinanition.     'Tis  a  thing  of 


1  Seneca,  Epint.  5Q. 

2  Epicurus,  apud  Cicero,  de  Flnib.  i.  1Q. 


nor  why,  and  answer  accordingly  ;  'tis  enough 
to  drive  a  man   mad.     I  never  feel  any  hurt 


3  Seneca,  Epist.  33. 

4  Lactantius,  Divin.  Instil,  iii.  23. 
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upon  my  head  but  when  'tis  knocked  against 
another  head,  and  more  easily  forgive  the  vices 
of  my  servants  than  their  boldness,  importunity, 
and  folly.  Let  them  do  less,  provided  they 
understand  \vhat  they  do  ;  you  live  in  hopes  to 
warm  their  affection  to  you  ;  but  there  is  no 
thing  to  be  had  or  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  log. 
But  what  if  I  take  things  otherwise  than 
they  are  ?  perhaps  I  do  :  and 


A  pi-cat  fault  in 
:i  111:111  not  to  be 
al>k-  to  lirar 
with  the  lollies 
of  others. 


therefore  it  is  that  I  accu.-i-  my 
own  impatience;  and  hold,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  equally  vi- 
eiiMi-  both  in  him  that  is  in  the 
riirht,  and  him  that  is  in  the 
wrong  |  for  'tis  always  a  tyrannic  sourness 
not  to  endure  a  form  contrary  to  one's  own  ; 
and  besides,  there  cannot  in  truth  be  a  greater, 
more  enduring  or  more  irregular  tolls',  than 
to  be  moved  and  an^ry  at  the  tollies  of  the 
world  ;  for  it  principally  makes  us  quarrel  with 
ourselves  ;  and  the  old  philosopher1  had  never 
wanted  occasion  for  his  tears,  whilst  he  con 
sidered  himself.  Mi-o,-'  one  of  the  seven  saires, 
of  a  Timonian  and  Democritian  humour,  beiii'_r 
asked  what  he  laughed  at.  being  alone:  "  That 
I  do  laugh  alone,"  answered  he.  How  many 
ridiculous  things,  in  m\  own  opinion,  do  I  -a\ 
and  answer  (.-very  day  !  And  surely  how  many 
more,  according  to  the  opinion  of  others.  If  I 
bite  my  own  lips,  what  ou^ht  others  to  do  .'  In 
line,  we  must,  live  among>t  the  living,  and  let 
the  river  run  under  the  bridge,  without  our 
troubling  ourselves,  or  at  least  without  our 
alteration.  And,  in  truth,  why  do  we  meet 
a  man  with  a  hump  back,  or  other  deformity, 
without  being  moved,  yet  cannot  endure  the 
encounter  of  an  irregular  mind  without  being 
angry  !  This  vicious  sourness  reli>l:e>  more 
of  the  judge  than  the  crime.  Let  us  always 
have  this  saying  of  Plato  in  our  mouths: 
"  J)o  not  I  think  things  unsound  beeau-e 
I  am  not  sound  in  myself?  Am  I  not  myself 
in  fault  .?  May  not  my  observation  reflect 
upon  myself.'''  A  wise  and  divine  saying, 
that  lashes  the  most  universal  and  common 
error  of  mankind.  Not  only  the  reproaches 
that  we  throw  in  the  faces  of  one  another,  but 
our  reasons  also,  our  arguments  and  controver 
sies  are  reboundable  upon  us,  and  we  wound 
ourselves  with  our  own  weapons  :  of  which 
antiquity  has  left  me  grave  examples  enough. 
It  was  ingeniously  and  home  said,  by  him  who 
was  the  inventor  of  this  sentence  : 

Stercus  cuique  suum  bene  olet : 
"  Every  one  likes  the  odour  of  his  own  dunghill." 

We  see  nothing  behind  us  :  we  mock  ourselves 
a  hundred  times  a  day,  when  we  deride  our 
neighbour ;  and  detest  in  others  the  defects 
which  are  more  manifest  in  us,  and  wonder  at 
them  with  a  marvellous  unconsciousness  and  im 
pudence.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  saw  a 


Heruclitus.     See  Juvenal,  x.  32. 
Laertius,  in  ritd. 


man  of  understanding  as  pleasantly  as  justly 
scoffing  at  the  folly  of  another,  who  did 
nothing  but  torment  every  body  with  the  cata 
logue  of  his  genealogy  and  alliances,  above 
half  of  them  false  (for  they  are  most  apt  to  fall 
into  such  ridiculous  discourses,  whose  quality  is 
most  dubious  and  least  sure)  :  and  yet,  would 
he  but  have  looked  into  himself,  he  would  have 
discerned  himself  to  be  no  less  intemperate  and 
impertinent,  in  extolling  his  wife's  pedigree. 
Oh  !  importunate  presumption,  with  which  the 
wife  sees  herself  armed  by  the  hands  of  her 
hu-band  him-elf!  Did  he  understand  Latin, 
we  should  sav  to  him  : 

Agesis,  hzec  non  insanit  satis  sua  sponte  ;  instiga  :  3 

"  It"  dt"  herself  she  lie  not  mad  enough, 
Faith,  urge  her  on." 

I  do  not  say  that  no  man  shall  accuse  another, 
who  is  not  clean  himself;  for  then  no  one 
would  ever  accuse,  because  none  is  absolutely 
clean  from  the  same  sort  of  spot;  but  I  mean 
that  our  judgment,  falling  upon  another  whose 
name  is  then  in  que-tion,  >hould  not  at  the  same 
time  spare  our-elves,  but  sentence  us,  with  an 
inward  severe  authority.  'Tis  an  office  of  cha 
rity,  that  he  \\lio  cannot  reclaim  himself  from 
a  vice,  should  nevertheless  endeavour  to  remove 
it  from  another,  in  whom  perhaps  it  may  not 
have  so  deep  and  malignant  a  root  :  neither  do 
I  think  it  an  answer  to  the  purpose  to  tell  him 
who  reproves  me  for  my  fault,  that  he  himself 
is  guilty  of  the  Mime.  What  of  that  .'  The 
reproof  is  notwithstanding  true,  and  of  very 
LTood  use.  Had  we  a  LT"»d  nose,  our  own  or 
dure  ought  to  stink  worse  to  us,  forasmuch  as 
it  is  our  own  :  and  Socrato1  is  of  opinion  that 
whoever  should  find  himself,  his  son,  and  a 
stranger  LT'iilty  of  any  violence  and  wrong, 
ouii'ht  to  begin  with  him-elt.  to  present  himself 
first  to  the  sentence  of  justice,  and,  to  purge 
himself,  implore  the  assistance  of  the  hand  of 
the  executioner  ;  in  the  next  place,  he  should 
proceed  to  his  son,  and  lastly  to  the  stranger  : 
if  this  precept  seems  of  too  high  a  flight,  he 
ouirht  at  least  to  present  himself  the  first  to  the 
punishment  of  his  own  conscience. 

The  senses   are   our  proper  and  first  judges, 
which  perceive  not  things  but  by 
external   accidents  ;    and  'tis   no     stri'kes  our 
wonder,  if  in  all  the  parts  of  the     senses  dtter- 
service  of  our  society  there  is  so     ?™nes  °"r 

J    .  .  judgments. 

perpetual  and  universal  a  mixture  " 
of  ceremonies  and  superficial  appearances  ;  in 
somuch  that  the  best  and  most  effectual  part  of 
our  polities  consist  therein.  ;Tis  still  man  with 
whom  we  have  to  do,  of  whom  the  condition  is 
wonderfully  corporeal.  Let  those  who,  of  these 
late  years,  would  erect  for  us  so  contemplative 
and  immaterial  an  exercise  of  religion,  not  won 
der,  if  there  be  some  who  think  if  had  vanished 
and  melted  through  their  fingers,  had  it  not 


3  Terence.  Andria,  iv.  2.  Q. 

4  Plato,  (.iurgias. 
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more  upheld  itself  amongst  us  as  a  mark,  title, 
and  instrument  of  division  and  faction,  than  by 
itself.  As  in  conversation,  the  gravity,  robes, 
and  fortune  of  him  that  speaks  often  give  weight 
to  vain  arguments  and  idle  words  :  it  is  not  to 
be  presumed,  of  course,  but  that  a  man  so 
attended  and  feared  has  in  him  more  than 
ordinary  sufficiency  ;  and  that  he  to  whom  are 
given  so  many  offices  and  commissions,  so  super 
cilious  and  proud,  has  not  a  great  deal  more  in 
him  than  another  that  salutes  him  at  so  great  a 
distance,  and  who  has  no  employment  at  all. 
Not  only  the  words,  but  the  airish  looks  also  of 
these  people,  are  considered  and  put  to  account; 
every  one  making  it  his  business  to  give  them 
some  fine  and  solid  interpretation.  If  they 
stoop  to  common  conference,  and  that  you  offer 
any  thing  but  approbation  and  reverence,  they 
then  knock  you  down  with  the  authority  of 
their  experience ;  they  have  heard,  they  have 
seen,  they  have  done  so  and  so ;  you  are  crushed 
with  examples.  I  should  tell  them  that  the 
fruit  of  a  surgeon's  experience  is  not  the  history 
of  his  practice,  and  his  remembering  that  he 
has  cured  four  people  of  the  plague,  and  three 
of  the  gout,  unless  he  knows  how  hence  to 
extract  something  whereon  to  form  his  judg 
ment,  and  to  make  us  sensible  that  he  is  be 
come  more  skilful  in  his  art :  as  in  a  concert 
of  instruments,  we  do  not  hear  a  lute,  a  spinette, 
or  a  flute  alone,  but  one  entire  harmony  of  all 
together.  If  travel  and  offices  have  improved 
them,  'tis  a  product  of  their  understanding  to 
make  it  appear.  'Tis  not  enough  to  reckon 
experiences,  they  must  weigh  and  sort  them, 
digest  and  distil  them,  to  extract  the  reasons 
and  conclusions  they  carry  along  with  them. 
There  were  never  so  many  historians  as  now  ; 
it  is  always  good  and  of  use  to  read  them,  for 
they  furnish  us  everywhere  with  excellent  and 
laudable  instructions  from  the  magazine  of  their 
memory,  of  great  concern  to  the  relief  of  life ; 
but  'tis  not  that  we  seek  for  now  :  we  examine 
whether  these  relators  and  collectors  of  things 
are  commendable  themselves. 

I  hate  all  sorts  of  tyranny,  whether  verbal 
or  effectual :  I  am  ever  ready  to  oppose  these 
vain  circumstances  that  delude  our  judgments 
by  the  senses  ;  and  whilst  I  lie  upon  my  guard 
against  these  extraordinary  grandeurs,  I  find 
that,  at  best,  they  are  but  men,  as  others  are  : 

Rarus  enim  ferme  sensus  communis  in  ilia 
Fortuna : ' 

"  For  rarely  do  we  see 
Good  common  sense  in  those  of  his  degree." 

Perhaps  we  esteem  and  look  upon  them  as  far 
less  than  they  are.  by  reason  they  undertake 
more,  and  more  expose  themselves :  they  do 
not  answer  to  the  charge  they  have  undertaken. 
There  must  be  more  vigour  and  strength  in  the 
bearer  than  in  the  burden  :  he  who  has  not 


1  Juvenal,  viii.  73. 

2  Plato,  Republic,  vi. 


lifted  as  much  as  he  can,  leaves  you  to  guess 
that  he  has  still  a  strength  beyond  that,  and 
that  he  has  not  been  tried  to  the  utmost  of 
what  he  is  able  to  do  ;  he  who  sinks  under  his 
load  makes  a  discovery  of  his  best,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  shoulders :  this  is  the  reason 
that  we  see  so  many  silly  people  amongst  the 
learned,  so  many  that  they  are  the  majority  : 
they  would  have  made  good  husbandmen,  good 
merchants,  and  good  artisans :  their  natural 
vigour  was  cut  out  to  that  proportion.  Know 
ledge  is  a  thing  of  great  weight ;  they  faint 
under  it :  their  understanding  has  neither  vigour 
nor  dexterity  enough  to  set  forth  and  distribute, 
to  employ,  or  make  use  of,  this  rich  and  power 
ful  matter  :  it  has  no  prevailing  virtue  but  in  a 
strong  nature,  and  such  natures  are  very  rare  : 
and  the  weak  ones,  says  Socrates,2  spoil  the 
dignity  of  philosophy  in  the  handling ;  it  ap 
pears  useless  and  vicious,  when  ill  lodged. 
They  spoil  and  make  fools  of  themselves, 

Humani  qualis  simulatur  simius  oris, 
Quern  puer  arridens  pretioso  stamine  serum 
Velavit,  nudasque  nates  ac  terga  reliquit, 
Ludibrium  mensis.3 

"  Just  like  an  ape,  that  in  his  face  does  bear 
Of  man  the  counterfeited  character, 
Whom  \\anton  boys,  the  tables'  laugh  to  move, 
Have  dizen'd  up  in  richest  silk  above  ; 
But,  that  the  brute  more  laughable  may  show, 
Have  left  the  buttocks  raw  and  bald  below." 

,  Neither  is  it  enough  for  those  who  govern  and 
I  command  us,  and  have  all  the  world  in  their 
hand,  to  have  a  common  understanding,  and  to 
be  able  to  do  what  we  can  ;  they  are  very  much 
below  us  if  they  be  not  infinitely  above  us  :  as 
they  promise  more,  so  they  are  to  perform  more. 
And  yet  silence  is  to  them  not  only  a  counte 
nance  of  respect  and  gravity,  but  very  often  of 
good  profit   and    policy  too :    for  Megabysus, 
going  to  see  Apelles  in  his  painting-room,  stood 
a  great  while  without  speaking  a  word,  and  at 
last  began  to  talk  of  his  paintings,  for  which 
he  received  this  rude  reproof:   "  Whilst  thou 
wast    silent    thou    seemedst    to   be   something 
j  great,  by  reason  of  thy  chains  and  pomp  ;  but 
|  now  that  wre   have  heard   thee  speak,  there  is 
j  not  the  meanest  boy  in  my  shop  that  does  not 
|  despise   thee."4     Those   magnificent  parapher- 
|  nalia,  that  mighty  state,  did  not  permit  him  to 
be  ignorant  with   a  common   ignorance,  and  to 
speak  irrelevantly  of   painting  ;    he    ought  to 
have  maintained,  by  his  silence,  this  external 
and  presumptive  knowledge.      To  how  many 
blockheads  of  my  time  has  a  cold  and  taciturn 
behaviour    procured    the    credit    of  prudence 
and  capacity? 

Dignities  and  offices   are   of  necessity  con 
ferred  more  by  fortune  than  upon 
the  account   of  merit ;   and   we     Dignities  more 
are  to  blame  to  condemn   kings     S±"thtny 
when  they  are  misplaced  :  on  the     merit, 
contrary,    'tis    a    wonder     they 


3  Claud,  in  Eutrop.  i.  303. 

4  Plutarch.  How  to  distinguish  a  Flatterer  from  a  Friend. 
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should  have  such  good  luck,  where  there  is  so 
little  skill : 

Principis  cst  virtus  maxima  nosse  suos  ;' 
"  Of  all  a  prince's  virtues,  'tis  the  chief 
To  know  his  courtiers  ;" 

for  nature  has  not  given  them  a  sight  that  can 
extend  to  so  many  people,  to  discern  which 
excels  the  rest,  nor  to  penetrate  into  our  bosoms, 
where  the  knowledge  of  our  wills  and  real 
value  lies  :  they  must  choose  us  by  conjecture 
and  by  groping;  by  the  family,  wealth,  learn 
ing,  and  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  are  all 
very  feeble  arguments.  Whoever  could  find 
out  a  way  that  a  man  might  judure  by  justice, 
and  choose  men  by  reason,  would  in  this  one 
thiiiir  establish  a  perfect  form  of  government. 

""Ay,  but  he  brought  this  great  affair  to  a 
very  good  pass."  That  is,  indeed,  to  say 
something,  but  not  to  say  enough,  for  thi- 
sentence  is  justly  received  :  "  That  we  arc  not 
to  judge  of  counsels  by  events."-  The  Cartha 
ginians  punished  the  ill  counsels  of  their  cap 
tains,  though  the  issue  was  siicce— ful  ;:i  and 
the  people  of  Home  have  often  denied  a  triumph 
for  ^reat  and  very  advantageous  victories,  be 
cause  the  conduct  of  the  general  was  not  aiiswer- 
.  able  to  his  <_rood  fortune.  \\  e  ordinarily  see 
'  in  the  actions  of  the  world  that  fortune,  to 
show  us  her  power  in  all  things,  and  who  takes 
a  pride  in  abating  our  presumption,  seeing  she 
could  not  make  tools  wise,  she  has  made  them 
fortunate,  in  emulation  of  virtue,  and  favours 
those  executions  most  the  web  of  which  is  most 
purely  her  own  :  whence  it  is  that  we  daily 
see  the  simplest  amongst  us  brinu^  to  pas-  great, 
affairs,  both  public  and  private  ;  and,  as  Siram- 
nex  the  Persian4  answered  those  who  wondered 
that  his  affairs  succeeded  so  ill,  considering  that 
his  plans  were  so  wise :  "  That  he  was  sole 
master  of  his  designs,  but  that  success  was 
wholly  in  the  power  of  fortune,"  these  may 
answer  the  same,  but  with  a  contrary  bias. 
Most  worldly  affairs  are  performed  by  them 
selves  ;5 

Fata  viam  inveniunt. 
"  The  fates  find  out  a  way." 

The  event  often  justifies  a  very  foolish  con 
duct :  our  interposition  is  nothing  more  than, 
as  it  were,  a  routine,  and  more  commonly  a 
consideration  of  custom  and  example,  than  of 
reason.  Being  astonished  at  the  greatness  of 
the  execution  of  an  affair,  I  have  formerly  been 
made  acquainted,  by  those  who  have  performed 
it,  with  the  motives  and  plans  on  which  they 
proceeded,  and  have  found  nothing  in  them  but 
very  ordinary  counsels;  and  the  most  vulgar  and 
common-place  are  also  perhaps  the  most  sure  and 
convenient  for  practice,  if  not  for  show.  And 
what  if  the  plainest  reasons  are  the  best  seated  .' 


1  Martial,  viii.  15. 

2  Ovid,  Heroid.  ii.  85. 

3  Livy,  xxxviii.  48. 

4  Plutarch,  Apotheg.  of  the  Ancient  Kings. 

5  "  //  uwndo  si governu  da  se stexso,"  said  Pope  I'rban  VIII. 


the   meanest,   lowest,    and   most   beaten,   most 
adapted  to  affairs?     To  maintain 
the   authority  of  the  councils  of    £7*0? 5ie 
kings,  'tis  not  necessary  that  pro-     counsels  of 
fane"  persons  should  participate  of     k/r"ft?r;.*J°  ** 
them,   nor  see  farther  into   them 
than  the  first  bar.      He   that  will   husband  his 
reputation,  must  be  reverenced  upon  credit,  and 
altogether.      My   consultation   gives   a  sketch 
first  of  the  matter,  and  considers  it  lightly  by 
the  first  face  it  presents.     The  stress  and  main 
of  the  business  1  have  ever  referred  to  heaven  : 

Permitte  divis  cietera  :fi 
"  Leave  to  the  pods  the  re.^t  :" 

Lrood  and  ill  fortune  are,  in  my  opinion,  two 
sovereign  powers  :  'tis  folly  to  think  that 
human  prudence  can  play  the  part  of  fortune  ; 
and  vain  is  his  attempt,  who  presumes  to  em 
brace  causes  and  consequences,  and  to  conduct 
by  the  hand  the  progress  of  his  design,  and 
most  especially  vain  in  the  deliberations  of  war. 
There  was  never  greater  circumspection  and 
military  prudence  than  sometime- is  seen  amongst 
us  ;  can  it  be  that  men  are  afraid  to  lose  them 
selves  by  the  way,  that  they  reserve  themselves 
to  the  end  of  the  u'ame  .'  I  moreo\er  aHirm 
that  our  wisdom  itself,  and  wisest  consultations, 
tor  the  most  part  commit  themselves  to  the 
conduct  of  chance:  my  will  and  my  reason  is 
sometimes  moved  by  one  breath,  and  sometimes 
by  another  :  and  many  of  those  movements 
there  are  that  govern  themselves  without  me  : 
my  reason  has  uncertain  and  casual  agitations 
and  impulsions : 

Vertuntur  species  animorum,  et  pectora  motus 
Nunc  ali'is.  alius,  duni  nulnia  ventus  agebut, 
L'oncipmnt." 

"  New  instincts  sway,  and  their  inconstant  mind 
Shifts  with  the  clouds,  and  varies  with  the  wind." 

Let  a  man  but  ob-erve  who  are  of  greatest 
authority  in  cities,  and  \\lio  best  do  their  own 
business,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  commonly 
men  of  the  least  parts.  Women,  children,  and 
madmen,  have  had  the  fortune  to  govern  great 
kingdoms  equally  well  with  the  wisest  princes; 
and  Thucydides  says,s  that  the  stupid  more 
frequently  do  it  than  those  of  better  under 
standings  :  we  attribute  the  effects  of  their 
good  fortune  to  their  prudence  : 

Ut  quisque  fortuna  utitur, 
Ita  pnecellet ;  atque  exinde  sapere  ilium  omnes  dicimus  :9 

"  Men,  who  their  chances  can  improve,  we  prize, 
And  those  whom  fortune  favours,  we  deem  wise." 

wherefore  I  say  that,  in  all  sorts  of  matters, 
events  are  a  very  poor  testimony  of  our  worth 
and  parts. 

Now  I  was  upon  this  point,  that  there  needs 
no  more,  but  to  see  a  man  promoted  to  dignity : 


Horace,  Oil.  \.  Q.  9- 
Viruil,  Geiirgit:.  i.  4'JO. 
Book  iii.  37,  Unitiun  of  Clean. 
Plautus.  I'.^mditL  ii.  3.  13. 
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though  we  knew  him,  but  three  days  before,  a 
man  of  no  mark,  yet  an  image  of  grandeur  and 
ability  insensibly  steals  into  our  opinion,  and 
we  persuade  ourselves  that,  growing  in  reputa 
tion  and  attendants,  he  is  also  increased  in 
merit :  we  judge  of  him  not  according  to  his 
value,  but,  as  we  do  byr  counters,  according  to 
the  prerogative  of  his  place.  If  it  happens  so 
that  he  falls  again,  and  is  mixed  with  the  com 
mon  crowd,  every  one  enquires  with  wonder 
into  the  cause  of  his  having  been  hoisted  so 
high:  "  Is  it  lie?"  say  they:  "  did  he  know 
no  more  than  this  when  he  was  in  place  ?  Do 
princes  satisfy  themselves  with  so  little  ?  Truly 
we  were  in  good  hands."  This  is  a  thing  that 
I  have  often  seen  in  my  time :  nay,  so  much 
as  the  very  disguises  of  grandeur,  represented 
in  our  comedies,  in  some  sort  move  and  deceive 
us.  That  which  I  myself  adore  in  kings  is  the 
crowd  of  their  adorers :  all  reverence  and  sub 
mission  is  due  to  them,  except  that  of  the 
understanding :  my  reason  is  not  to  bow  and 
bend  ;  'tis  my  knees.  Melanthius,  being  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  tragedy  of  Dionysius  : 
"  I  could  not  see  it,"  said  he  ;  "  it  was  so 
clouded  witli  language  :';1  so  the  most  of  those 
who  judge  of  the  discourses  of  great  men  ought 
to  say  :  "  I  did  not  understand  his  words  ;  he 
was  so  clouded  with  gravity,  majesty,  and 
greatness."  Antisthenes2  one  day  entreated 
the  Athenians  to  give  order  that  their  asses 
might  be  employed  in  tilling  the  ground  as  well 
as  the  horses  :  to  which  it  was  answered  that 
those  animals  were  not  destined  for  such  a  ser 
vice  :  "  That's  all  one,"  replied  he  ;  "  it  only 
sticks  at  your  command  ;  for  the  most  ignorant 
and  incapable  men  you  employ  in  your  com 
mands  of  war  immediately  become  worthy 
enough,  because  you  employ  them."  To  which 
the  custom  of  so  many  people  who  canonize  the 
kings  they  have  chosen  out  of  their  own  body, 
and  are  not  content  only  to  honour,  but  adore 
them,  comes  very  near.  Those 
Deification  and  of  Mexico,  after  "the  ceremonies 

adoration  of  i'       i     •       i  •       j 

the  Kings  of        °'    their    king  s    coronation    are 
Mexico.  finished,  dare  no   more   presume 

to  look  him  in  the  face  ;  but,  as 
if  they  had  deified  him  bv  his  royalty,  among 
the  oaths  they  make  him  take  to  maintain 
their  religion  and  laws,  to  be  valiant,  just,  and 
mild,  he  moreover  swears  to  make  the  sun  run 
his  course  in  his  wonted  light,  to  drain  the 
clouds  at  a  fit  season,  to  confine  rivers  within 
their  channels,  and  to  cause  all  things  necessary 
for  his  people  to  be  borne  by  the  earth.3 

I  differ  from  this  common  fashion,  and  am 
more  apt  to  suspect  capacity  when  I  see  it 
accompanied  with  grandeur  of  fortune  and  pub 
lic  applause :  we  are  to  consider  of  what  ad 
vantage  it  is  to  speak  when  he  pleases,  to 
choose  the  subject  he  will  speak  of,  to  interrupt 
or  change  other  men's  arguments  with  a  magis- 


1  Plutarch,  On  Hearing. 

2  Laertius,  in  vita. 


I  terial  authority,  to  protect  himself  from  the 
•  opposition  of  others  by  a  nod,  a  smile,  or 
silence,  in  the  presence  of  an  assembly  that 
trembles  with  reverence  and  respect.  A  man 
of  a  prodigious  fortune,  coming  to  give  his 
judgment  upon  some  slight  dispute  that  was 
foolishly  set  on  foot  at  his  table,  began  in 
these  words :  "It  can  be  only  a  liar  or  a 
fool  that  will  say  otherwise  than  so  and  so." 
Pursue  this  philosophical  point  with  a  dagger 
in  your  hand. 

There  is  another  observation  I  have  made, 
from  which  I  draw  great  advantage :  which  is, 
that,  in  conferences  and  disputes,  every  word 
that  seems  to  be  good  is  not  immediately  to  be 
accepted.  Most  men  are  rich  in  borrowed 
words  :  a  man  may  very  probably  sayr  a  good 
thing  without  comprehending  the  force  of  it 
himself.  That  a  man  does  not  perfectly  under 
stand  all  lie  borrows,  may  perhaps  be  verified 
in  myself.  A  man  must  not  always  presently 
yield,  what  truth  or  beauty  soever  may  seem 
to  be  in  the  argument ;  either  a  man  must 
stoutly  oppose  it,  or  draw  back,  under  colour 
of  not  understanding  it,  to  try  on  all  parts  how 
it  is  lodged  in  the  author,  or  it  may  happen 
that  we  may  aid  the  point,  and  carry  ft  beyond 
its  proper  reach.  I  have  sometimes,  in  the 
necessity  and  heat  of  the  combat,  employed 
sudden  whisks,  that  have  gone  through  and 
through,  beyond  my  expectation  and  design  : 
I  only  gave  them  in  number  ;  they  were  re 
ceived  in  weight.  As  when  I  contend  with  a 
vigorous  man,  I  please  myself  with  anticipating 
his  conclusions,  I  ease  him  of  the  trouble  of 
explaining  himself;  I  strive  to  prevent  his 
imagination,  whilst  it  is  yet  springing  and  im 
perfect  5  the  order  and  pertinency  of  his  under 
standing  warns  and  threatens  me  afar  off;  I 
deal  quite  contrary  with  these  ;  I  must  under 
stand  and  pre-suppose  nothing  but  by  them. 
If  they  determine  in  general  words  :  "  This  is 
good,  that  is  not,"  and  that  they  happen  to  be 
in  the  right,  see  if  it  be  not  fortune  that  hits  it 
off  for  them.  Let  them  a  little  circumscribe 
and  limit  their  judgment,  why  or  how  it  is  so. 
These  universal  judgments,  that  I  see  so  com 
mon,  signify  nothing ;  these  are  men  that 
salute  a  whole  people  in  a  crowd  together ; 
they  who  have  real  acquaintance  take  notice  of 
and  salute  them  particularly  and  bv  name ; 
but  'tis  a  hazardous  attempt ;  from  "which  I 
have  more  than  every  day  seen  it  fall  out  that 
weak  understandings,  having  a  mind  to  appear 
ingenious  in  taking  notice,  as  they  read  a  book, 
of  that  which  is  best,  and  most  to  be  admired, 
fix  their  admiration  upon  something  so  very  ill 
chosen  that,  instead  of  making  us  discern  the 
excellency  of  the  author,  they  make  us  see 
their  own  ignorance.  This  exclamation  is  safe 
enough  :  "  This  is  fine  !"  after  having  heard  a 
whole  page  of  Virgil  ;  and  by  that  the  cunning 
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sort  of  tools  save  themselves  ;  but  to  undertake 
to  follow  him  line  by  line,  and  with  an  expert 
and  approved  judgment  to  observe  where  a 
•rood  author  excels  himself,  weighing  the  words, 
phrases,  inventions,  and  various  excellences, 
one  after  .mother  :  take;  heed  of  that.  Vi<!cn- 
diun  cxt,  non  inodo  >////(/  <jiii*<j/i<'  I<»[it<tfii>\  >YY/ 
etlam  quid  (/UIHJHC  wiifiitt,  al(im-  ciimn  qua  <!c 
causa  (jtiiwj/it'  ncntiat.1  "  A  iii;m  is  not  only 
to  examine  what  every  one  says,  but  al>o  what 
every  one  thinks,  and  for  \\liat  reason  every 
one  thinks/'  I  every  day  hear  fools  -ay 
things  that  are  by  no  mean>  tboli>h  :  they  say 
a  t/ood  tiling  ;  let  ns  examine  how  far  they 
understand  it,  whence  they  have  it,  and  \\hat 
tlu  y  mean  by  it.  We  help  them  to  make  use 
of  this  line  expres-ion,  and  this  tine  reason, 
which  is  none  of  theirs,  they  only  have  it  in 
keeping;  they  have  let  it  out  at  a  venture;  we 
hrimjf  it  for  them  into  credit  and  e-feem.  \  on 
lend  them  a  hand:  to  what  purpo-e.'  They 
do  not  think  them.-elves  obliged  to  yon  for  it, 
and  become  more  fools  >tdl.  Never  take  their 
part,  let  them  alone;  they  will  handle  the 
matter  like  people  v\  ho  are  afraid  of  burning 
their  finders  ;  they  neither  dare  change  its  -eat 
nor  liu'ht,  nor  break  into  it  ;  shake;  it  never  so 
little,  it  slips  through  their  tinkers  ;  they  give 
up  their  cause,  be  it  never  so  >trong  or  good 
soever;  the-e  are  fine  anus,  Imt  ill  mounted. 
How  many  times  have  1  >een  the  experience  of 
this  .'  Now,  if  yon  come  to  explain  anything 
to  them,  and  to  confirm  them,  they  presently 
catch  at  it,  and  rob  you  of  the  advan 
tage  of  your  interpretation:  "  It  was  what 
I  was  about  to  say  ;  it  \\  as  just  my  thought; 
and  if  I  did  not  express  it  so,  it  was  only  for 
want  of  language."  Very  pretty  !  .Malice 
itself  must  be  employed  to  correct  thU  pnmd 
ignorance.  Hegesias's  doctrine,-  that  we  are 
"  Neither  to  hate  nor  accuse,  but  in-truct,'' 
has  reason  elsewhere  ;  but  here  'tis  injustice 
and  inhumanity  to  relieve,'  and  set  him  right 
who  stands  in  no  need  on't,  and  is  the  woi>e 
t'or't.  I  love  to  let  them  step  deeper  into  the 
dirt  ;  and  so  deep  that,  if  it  be  possible,  they 
may  at  least  discern  their  error. 

Folly  and  absurdity  are   not   to  be  cured  by 
bare  admonition  ;  and  what  Cyrus 

Sby'admo!  answ('n'(l  t()  ''i'"  wll()  importuned 
intion.  him  to  harangue  his  army,  upon 

the  point  of  battle,  that  "  men  do 
not  become  valiant  and  warlike  niton  a  sudden, 
by  a  fine  oration,  no  more  than  a  man  becomes 
a  good  musician  by  hearing  a  fine  song,";<  may 
properly  be  ^aid  of  such  an  admonition  as  this. 
These  are  apprenticeships  that  are  to  be  served 
beforehand,  by  a  long  and  continued  education. 
We  owe  this  care,  and  this  assiduity  of  correc 
tion  and  instruction  to  our  own ;  but  to  go 


Obst'mary  a 
testimony  of 


preach  to  the  first  passer-by,  and  to  lord  it  over 
the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  first  we  meet,  is 
a  thing  that  I  abhor.  I  rarely  do  it,  even  in 
my  own  particular  conferences,  and  rather  sur 
render  my  cause  than  proceed  to  these  super 
cilious  and  magisterial  instructions  ;  my  humour 
is  unfit  either  to  speak  or  write  for  beginners  ; 
but  for  things  that  are  said  in  common  discourse, 
or  amoniTst  other  things,  I  never  oppose  them, 
either  by  word  or  sign,  how  false  or  absurd 
>oe\  er. 

As  to  the  rest,  nothing  vexes  me  so  much  in 
folly,  as  that  it  pleases  itself  more  than  any 
rea>o;i  can  reasonably  please  itself.  'Tis  un 
lucky  that  prudence  forbids  us  to  satisfy  and 
i  trn>t  in  ourselves,  and  always  dismisses  us 
timorous  and  discontented;  whereas  obstinacy 
and  temerity  fill  those  who  are  possessed  with 
them,  with  jov  and  assurance.  'Tis  for  the 
ignorant  to  look  at  other  men  over  the  shoulder, 
always  returning  from  the  combat  full  of  joy 
and  triumph  ;  and  moreover,  for  the  most  part, 
this  arrogance  of  speech,  and  gaiety  of  counte 
nance,  Li'ives  them  the  bettt  r  of  it  in  the  opinion 
of  the  audience,  which  is  commonly  ignorant, 
and  incapable  of  well  judging,  and 
discerning  the  real  advantage. 
Obstinacy  of  opinion  and  heat  in 
argument  are  the  Mire-t  proofs  of 
folly  :  is  there  any  tiling  so  assured,  resolute, 
disdainful,  contemplative,  serious,  and  grave  as 
an  ass  .' 

May  we  not  mix  with  the  subject  of  conver 
sation  and  communication,  the  quick  and  sharp 
repartees  which  mirth  and  familiarity  introduce 
among<t.  friends,  pleasantly  and  wittingly  jest- 
iiiLf  with  one  another  .'  an  exercise  for  which 
my  natural  gaiety  renders  me  fit  enough  ;  and 
if  it  be  not  so  extended  and  serious  as  the  other 
I  ju>t  spoke  of,  'tis  no  less  smart  and  ingenious, 
nor  of  less  utility,  as  Lycurgus  thought.4  For 
my  part  I  contribute  to  it  more  liberty  than 
wit,  and  have  therein  more  of  luck  than  inven 
tion  ;  but  I  am  perfect  in  suffering,  for  I  endure 
a  retort  that  is  not  only  sharp,  but  indiscreet  to 
boot,  without  being  moved  at  all  :  and  what 
ever  attack  is  made  on  me,  if  I  have  not  an 
answer  immediately  ready,  I  do  not  take  up 
the  time  in  pursuing  the  point  with  a  tedious 
and  impertinent  contest,  bordering  upon  obsti 
nacy,  but  let  it  pass,  and,  laughingly  lowering 
my  Hag  for  the  time,  defer  my  revenge  for  a 
luckier  occasion  :  there  is  no  merchant  that 
always  trains.  Mos-t  men  change  their  coun 
tenance  and  their  voice  where  their  wit  fails  ; 
and,  by  an  unseasonable  fit  of  anger,  instead  of 
revenging  themselves,  accuse  at  once  their  own 
folly  and  impatience.  In  this  pastime,  we 
sometimes  pinch  the  private  strings  of  our  im 
perfections,  which,  at  another  time,  when  more 


1  Cic.  Offic.  i.  41. 

2  Laertius,  in  vita. 


3  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  iii.  3.  23. 
'   1'lutarch,  in  vita. 
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temperate,  we  cannot  toucli  without  offence, 
and  profitably  give  one  another  a  hint  of  our 
defects. 

There  are  other  sports,  practical  jokes,  rude 
and  indiscreet,  after  the  French  manner, 
that  I  mortally  hate  ;  my  skin  is  very  tender 
and  sensible  ;  I  have  in  iny  time  seen  two 
princes  of  the  blood  interred  upon  that  very 
account.  'Tis  unhandsome  to  fall  out  and  fight 
in  play. 

As  to  the  rest,  when  I  have  a  mind  to  judge 
of  any  one,  I  ask  him  how  much  he  is  satisfied 
with  himself,  to  what  degree  his  speaking  or 
his  work  pleases  him.  I  will  have  none  of 
these  fine  excuses  :  "I  did  it  only  to  amuse 
myself ; 

Ablatum  mediis  opus  est  incudibus  istud  ;' 
''  This  work  unfinish'd  from  the  anvil  came." 

I  was  not  an  hour  about  it ;  I  have  never 
looked  at  it  since."  Well,  then,  say  I,  lay 
these  aside  ;  and  give  me  a  perfect  one,  such  a 
one  as  you  would  be  measured  bv  ;  and  then, 
what  do  you  think  is  the  best  thing  in  your 
work  ;  is  it  this  part  or  that?  the  grace  or  the 
matter,  the  invention,  the  judgment,  or  the 
learning?  For  I  find  that  men  are  commonly 
as  wide  of  the  mark  in  judging  of  their  own 
works,  as  those  of  others  ;  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  kindness  they  have  for  them,  but  for 
want  of  capacity  to  know  and  distinguish  them. 
The  work,  by  its  own  fairness  and  fortune,  may 
second  the  workman,  and  sometimes  outstrip 
him,  beyond  his  invention  and  knowledge. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  judge  of  the  value  of 
other  men's  works  more  obscurely  than  of  my 
own  ;  and  prize  my  Essays  now  high,  now  low, 
with  great  doubt  and  inconstancy.  There  are 
several  books  that  are  useful  upon  the  account 
of  their  subjects,  from  which  the  author  derives 
no  praise ;  and  good  books,  as  well  as  good 
works,  that  shame  the  workman.  I  may  write 
the  manner  of  our  feasts,  and  the  fashion  of  our 
clothes,  and  may  write  them  ill ;  I  may  publish 
the  edicts  of  my  time,  and  the  letters  of  princes 
that  pass  from  hand  to  hand  ;  I  may  make  an 
i  abridgment  of  a  good  book  (and  every  abridg 
ment  of  a  good  book  is  a  foolish  abridgment), 
which  book  shall  come  to  be  lost,  and  so  on. 
Posterity  will  derive  a  singular  utility  from 
such  compositions  ;  but  what  honour  shall  I 
have,  unless  by  great  good  fortune?  A  great 
part  of  the  most  famous  books  are  in  this 
condition. 

When  I  read  Philip  de  Comines,  several 
years  ago,  doubtless  a  very  good  author,  I  there 
took  notice  of  this  for  no  vulgar  saying  :  "  That 
I  a  man  must  have  a  care  of  doing  his  master 
j:  such  great  service  that  at  last  he  will  not  know 
I  how  to  give  him  his  just  reward  ;"  I  ought  to 


1  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  6,  2Q. 

2  Comines  does  not  take  the  merit  of  this   apothegm  to 
himself,  but  says  he  had  it  from  his  master  (Louis  XI.),  who 
mentioned  the  name  of  its  auihor.     Memoirs,  iii.  12. 


commend  the  inventor,  not  him,2  for  I  met  with 
it  in  Tacitus,  not  long  since :  Beneficia  eo  usque 
Iceta  sunt,  dum  vidcntur  exsulvi  posse  ;  ubi  mul- 
tum  antevenere,  pro  gratia  odium  redditur  f 
11  Benefits  are  so  far  acceptable,  as  they  are  in 
a  capacity  of  being  returned  ;  but  once  exceed- 
:  ing  that,  hatred  is  returned  instead  of  thanks  ;" 
j  and  Seneca  boldly  says  :  Nam  qui  putat  esse 
:  turpe  non  redderc,  non  vidt  csse  cui  reddat  ;4 
|  "  For  he  who  thinks  it  a  shame  not  to  requite, 
would  not  have  that  man  live  to  whom  he  owes 
return  ;''  and  Cicero,  more  faintly  :  Qui  se  non 
putat  satisfacere,  arnicas  esse  nullo  inodo  po- 
tcst.5  "  Who  thinks  himself  behindhand  in 
obligation,  can  by  no  means  be  a  friend."  The 
subject,  according  to  what  it  isr  may  make  a 
man  be  looked  upon  as  learned,  and  of  good 
memory  ;  but  to  judge  in  him  the  parts  more 
his  own  and  more  worthy,  the  vigour  and 
beauty  of  his  soul,  we  must  first  know  what  is 
his  own,  and  what  is  not  ;  and  in  that  which  is 
not  his  own,  how  far  we  are  obliged  to  him  for 
the  choice,  disposition,  ornament,  and  language 
he  has  there  presented  us  with.  What  if  he 
has  borrowed  the  matter,  and  spoiled  the  form, 
as  it  oft  falls  out ! 

We,  who   are   little  read    in   books,  are   in 
this  strait,  that  when  we   meet  with  some,  fine 
fancy  in  a  new  poet,  or  some   strong  argument 
in  a  preacher,  we  dare  not  nevertheless  com 
mend  it,  till  we  have  first  informed  ourselves  of 
some  learned  man  if  it   be   their  own,  or  bor 
rowed  from  some  other;  until  that,  I  always 
stand    upon    my  guard.      I   lately   came  from 
reading   the   history  of  Tacitus  right  through 
(which    but   seldom    happens   to    me,   it  being 
twenty   years  since   I  have  stuck  to  any  one 
book  an   hour  together)  ;  and   I  did  it  at  the 
instance   of  a  gentleman  for  whom  France  has 
great  esteem,  as   well    for  his  own  particular 
worth,  as  upon  the  account  of  a  constant  form 
of  capacity  and  virtue,  which  runs  through  a 
great  many  brothers  of  them.     1  do  not  know 
any  author  that  in  a  public  narration  mixes  so 
much  consideration  of  manners  and  particular 
inclinations  ;  and  it  seems  to  rue  quite  contrary 
to  his  opinion,6  that  being  espe 
cially  to  follow  the  lives  of  the     S'^uf er 
emperors  of  his  time,  so  various 
and  extreme  in  all  sorts   of  forms,  and  so  many 
notable   actions,   as    their   cruelty   particularly 
produced  in   their  subjects,  he  had  a  stronger    ! 
and  more  attractive  matter  to   treat  of,   than  if    j 
he  had   had  to  describe  battles   and  universal    j 
commotions;  so  that  I  oft  find  him  sterile,  run- 
ning  over  those  brave  deaths,  as  if  he  feared  to    j 
trouble   us  with    their   multitude   and   length.    | 
This  form   of  histories   is  by    much    the   most    j 
useful  ;  public  commotions  depend  most  upon    \ 
the  conduct  of  fortune,  private   ones  upon  our    | 
own.     'Tis  rather  a  judgment  than  a  deduction    j 


3  Annul,  iv.  18. 

4  K/iist.  81. 

5  Q  Cicero,  de  Pet.  Consul,  c.  9. 

6  Annul,  xvi.  lb'. 
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of  history  ;  then;  are  in  it  more  precepts  than 
stories  ;  it  is  not  a  book  to  read,  'tis  a  book  to 
study  and  learn;  'tis  so  full  of  sentences  that, 
right  or  wroirjf,  they  are  everywhere  in  muster : 
'tis  a  nursery  of  ethics  and  political  discourses, 
for  the  use  and  ornament  of  those  who  have 
any  place  in  the  government  of  the  world.  lie 
always  pleads  by  strong  and  solid  reasons,  after 
a  pointed  and  subtle  manner.  according  to  the 
affected  style  of  that  aire,  which  was  so  in  love1 
with  swelling  period-;,  mat,  where  quickness 
and  subtlety  wen;  wanting  in  thing-,  they  sup 
plied  them  with  words.  It  is  nor  much  unlike 
the  style  of  Seneca.  I  look  upon  Tacitus  as 
more  sinewy,  and  Seneca  more  sharp.  1 1  is  pen 
seems  most  proper  tor  a  troubled  and  sick  estate, 
as  ours  at  present  is  :  you  would  often  say  that 
he  depicts  ami  points  at  us. 

They  who  doubt  of  his  fidelity  sufficiently 
accuse  themselves  of  beiiin'  iiis  enemy  upon 
some  other  account.  Hi-*  opinions  are  sound, 
and  lean  for  the  most  part  towards  the  ri-^ht 
side  in  Roman  atfairs.  And  yet  I  am  an-ry  at. 
him  for  judu'iuLJ'  more  severely  of  Pornpey,  than 
is  borne  out  by  the  opinion  of  those  worthy 
men  that  lived  in  the  same  time,  and  treated 
\\ith  him  ;  and  for  putting'  him  on  a  level  with 
Marius  and  Sylla,  excepting  that  he  was  more 
(dose.1  Other  writers  have  not  acquitted  his 
intention  in  the  <_i'overment  of  affairs,  from  am 
bition  and  revenue  ;  and  even  his  friends  were  \ 
afraid  that  his  victory  would  have  transported 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  but  not  to 
so  immeasurable  a  degree  ;  there  is  nothing  in 
his  life  that  has  threatened  us  with  so  express 
cruelty  and  tyranny.  Neither  ouuht  we  to  ; 
weigh  suspicion  against  evidence  :  and  there 
fore  I  do  not  believe  him  her*1.  That  his  narra 
tives  are  ingenuous  and  straight-forward,  may 
be  argued  from  this  very  thinir,  that  they  are 
not  always  applied  to  the  conditions  of  his 
judgments,  which  he  follows  according  to  the 
inclination  he  has  taken,  very  often  beyond  the 
matter  he  shows  us,  which  he  will  not  deign  to 
look  upon  with  so  much  as  one  glance.  He 
needs  no  excuse  for  having  approved  the  reli 
gion  of  his  time,  according  as  the  laws  enjoined, 
and  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  true;  this  was 
his  misfortune,  not  his  fault. 

I  have  principally  considered  his  judgment, 
and  am  not  very  well  satisfied  throughout ;  as 
at  these  words  in  the  letter,  that  Tiberius,  being 
old  and  sick,  sent  to  the  senate  : '  '"  What  shall 
I  write  to  you,  sirs,  or  how  shall  I  write  to 
yon,  or  what  shall  I  not  write  to  you,  at  this 
time?  INI  ay  the  gods  and  the  goddesses  lay  a 
worse  punishment  upon  me  than  I  am  even- 
day  tormented  with,  if  I  know."  I  do  not  see 
why  he  should  so  positively  apply  these  to  a 
sharp  remorse,  tormenting  the  conscience  of 


1  Hist.  ii.  38. 

2  Tacitus,    Annul,    vi.    6.     Suetonius,    Life    of   Tiberius, 
c.  fi7. 

:)   Annul    xi.   11. 


Tiberius:  at  least,  when  I  was  in  the  same 
condition,  I  perceived  no  such  thing. 

And  this  also  seemed  to  me  a  little  mean  in 
him,  that  having  to  say  he  had  borne  honourable 
olhce  in  Home,  he  excuses  himself  that  he  does 
not  speak  it  out  of  ostentation  ;:i  this  seems 
somewhat  mean  for  such  a  soul  as  his  ;  for  not 
to  speak  roundly  of  a  man's  self,  implies  some 
want  of  courage  ;  a  firm  and  lofty  judgment, 
and  that  judges  soundly  and  -urelv,  makes  use 
of  his  own  example  upon  all  occasions,  as  well 
as  those  of  others  ;  and  gives  evidence  as  freely 
of  himself  as  of  a  third  per-on.  We  are  to  pass 
by  these  common  rules  of  society  in  favour  of 
truth  and  liberty.  I  dare  not  only  speak  of 
myself,  l)u  t  to  speak  only  of  myself;  when  I  write 
ot  any  thing  else,  I  miss  my  way,  and  wander 
from  my  subject.  I  am  not  so  indiscreetly  en.i- 
rnouied  ot'  myself,  that  I  cannot,  distinguish  and 
consider  m\>e!t  apart,  as  I  do  a  neighbour  or  a 
tree  ;  'tis  equally  a  fault  not  to  discern  how  far 
a  man's  worth  extends,  and  to  say  more  than  a 
man  discovers  in  himsdf.  V\  e  owe  more  love 
to  (iod  than  to  ourselves,  and  know  him  less; 
and  yet  speak  of  him  as  much  ;is  we  will. 

It  the  writings  of  Tacitus  relate  any  tiling 
true  of  his  qualities,  he  was  a  ureat  man,  up 
right  and  bold,  not  of  a  superstitious  but  of  a 
philosophical  and  generous  virtue.  Some  may 
think  him  a  little  too  hold  in  his  relations;  a> 
where  he  tells  us  of  a  soldier,  carrying  a  bur 
den  of  wood,  whose  hands  were  so  fro/en,  and  so 
-tuck  to  the  load,  that  they  there  remained 
closed  ami  dead,  bein^  severed  from  his  arms.1 
I  always  in  such  thin^  submit  to  the  authority 
ot  such  threat  witne~-<  >. 

N\  hat  he  says  also,  that  Vespasian,  by  the 
favour  of  the  god  Serapis,  cured  in  Alexandria 
a  blind  woman,  by  anointing  her  (.-yes  with  hi? 
spittle  and  some  otiier  miracle,  I  forget  what.5 
he  does  by  the  example  and  duty  of  all  good 
historians.  He  records  all  events  of  import 
ance  ;  and  amongst  public  matters,  also,  the 
common  rumours  and  opinions.  'Tis  their  part 
to  recite  common  beliefs,  not  to  regulate  them  ; 
that  part  concerns  divines  and  philosophers, 
who  are  the  guides  of  conscience.  And  there 
fore  it  was  that  this  companion  of  his,  and  as 
UTeat  a  man  as  himself,  very  wisely  said:  Jlr/ni- 
dt'iii  /i!;/ru  transcribo  (jn<i»i  credo  ;  nain  nee 
(iffirinare  s>ts<'//ie<>  de  quibns  dublto,  ncc  snbdu- 
(•<•/•<>  <jiK!'  (H'ci'i>i  ,-*'  "  Truly,  I  set  down  more 
things  than  I  believe,  for  I  can  neither  endure 
to  ath'rm  things  whereof  I  doubt,  nor  suppress 
w  hat  I  have  heard ;"  and  this  other :  llcec 
ni'fjnc  (tffirmarCi  ticf/uc  refcUt're  opcrce  pretium 

<'sf i  fanice  rcrntn  standnm  cst.1  "  'Tis 

neither  worth  the  while  to  affirm  nor  to  refute; 
these  things;  we  must  stand  to  report."  And 
writing  in  an  age  wherein  the  belief  of  prodi- 


•»  Annul,  xiii.  35. 

*  Hist.  iv.  81. 
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gies  began  to  decline,  he  says  he  would  not, 
nevertheless,  forbear  to  insert  in  his  annals, 
and  to  give  a  relation  of  things  received  by  so 
many  worthy  men,  and  with  so  great  reverence 
of  antiquity  ;  which  is  very  well  said.  Let 
them  deliver  us  history,  more  as  they  receive 
it  than  as  they  believe  it.  I,  who  am  monarch 
of  the  matter  whereof  I  treat,  and  who  am 
accountable  to  none,  do  not,  nevertheless, 
always  believe  myself;  I  often  hazard  sallies 
of  my  own  fancy,  which  I  very  much  suspect, 
and  certain  quibbles,  at  which  I  shake  my  ears; 
but  I  let  them  go  at  a  venture.  I  see  that 
others  get  reputation  by  such  things  ;  'tis  not 
for  me  alone  to  judge.  I  present  myself  stand 
ing,  and  lying  on  rny  face,  my  back,  my  right 
side,  and  my  left,  and  in  all  my  natural  pos 
tures.  Minds,  though  equal  in  force,  are  not 
equal  in  taste  and  application. 

This  is  what  my  memory  has  presented  me 
in  gross,  and  with  uncertainty  enough  ;  all 
judgments  in  gross  are  weak  and  imperfect. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

OF    VANITY. 

THERE  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  manifest  vanity 
than  to  write  so  vainly  about  it.1  That  which 
divinity  has  so  divinely  expressed  to  us,  ought 
to  be  carefully  and  continually  meditated  by 
understanding  men.  Who  does  not  see  that  I 
have  taken  a  road,  in  which,  incessantly  and 
without  labour,  I  shall  proceed,  so  long  as  there 
shall  be  ink  and  paper  in  the  world  ?  I  can 
give  no  account  of  my  life  by  my  actions;  for 
tune  has  placed  them  too  low  ;  I  must  do  it  by 
fancies.  And  yet  I  have  seen  a  gentleman  that 
only  communicated  his  life  bv  the  workings  of 
his  belly  ;  you  might  see  in  his  house  a  shew  of 
a  row  of  basons  of  seven  or  eight  days'  stools  ; 
that  was  all  his  study,  all  his  discourse  ;  all 
other  talk  stunk  in  his  nostrils.  These  here, 
somewhat  more  presentable,  are  the  excre 
ments  of  an  old  mind,  sometimes  thick,  some 
times  thin,  and  always  indigested.  And  when 
shall  I  have  done  representing  the  continual 
agitation  and  change  of  my  thoughts,  as  they 
come  into  my  head,  seeing  that  Diomedes2  filled 
six  thousand  books  upon  the  sole  subject  of 
grammar?  What  must  prating  produce,  since 
prating,  and  the  first  beginning  to  speak, 
stuffed  the  world  with  such  a  horrible  load  of 
volumes  ?  So  many  words  about  words  only. 
O  Pythagoras,  why  didst  not  thou  allay  the 
tempest  ?  They  accused  one  Galba  of  old  for 
living  idly  ;  he  made  answer,  "  That  every  one 
ought  to  give  account  of  his  actions,  but  not  of 
his  leisure."  He  was  mistaken,  for  justice  has 


1  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity."     Eccles.  i   2. 

2  Dydimus,  not    Diomedes ;  and  four  thousand,    not  six 
thousand.     See    Seneca,  Kpist.  88.     The  grammarian   Dio- 


cognizance   and    jurisdiction    even    over   those 
that  do  nothing,  or  only  play  at  working. 

But  there  should  be  some  restraint  of  law 
against  foolish  and  impertinent  scribblers,  as 
well  as  against  vagabonds  and  idlers :  which, 
if  there  was,  both  1  and  a  hundred  others 
would  be  banished  the  kingdom.  I  do  not 
speak  this  in  jest ;  scribbling  seems  to  be  a  sign 
of  a  disordered  age  :  when  did  we  write  so  much 
as  since  our  civil  wars  ?  when  the  Romans  so 
much,  as  when  they  were  going  to  ruin  ? 
Besides  that  the  refining  of  wits  does  not  make 
people  wiser  in  a  government ;  this  idle  employ 
ment  springs  from  this,  that  every  one  applies 
himself  negligently  to  the  duty  of  his  vocation, 
and  debauches  in  it.  The  corruption  of  the  age 
is  made  up  by  the  particular  contributions  of 
every  individual  man  ;  some  contribute  trea 
chery,  others  injustice,  irreligion,  tyranny, 
avarice,  and  cruelty,  according  as  they  have 
power  ;  the  weaker  sort  contribute  folly,  vanity, 
and  idleness  ;  and  of  these  I  am  one.  It  seems 
as  if  it  were  the  season  for  vain  things  when 
the  hurtful  oppress  us  ;  in  a  time  when  doing  ill 
is  common,  to  do  nothing  but  what  signifies 
nothing,  is  a  kind  of  commendation.  'Tis  my 
comfort  that  I  shall  be  one  of  the  last  that  shall 
be  called  in  question  ;  and  whilst  the  greater 
offenders  are  calling  to  account,  I  shall  have 
leisure  to  amend  ;  for  it  would,  methinks,  be 
against  reason  to  punish  the  less  troublesome 
whilst  we  are  infested  with  the  greater.  As 
the  physician  Philotirnus  said  to  one  who  pre 
sented  him  his  finger  to  dress,  and  who  he 
perceived,  both  by  his  complexion  and  his 
breath,  had  an  ulcer  in  his  lungs  :  "  Friend," 
said  he,  "it  is  not  now  time  to  concern  yourself 
about  your  fingers'  ends."3 

And  yet  I  saw,  some  years  ago,  a  person 
whose  name  and  memory  I  have  in  very  great 
esteem,  in  the  very  height  of  our  gre'at  dis 
orders,  when  there  was  neither  law  nor  justice 
put  in  execution,  nor  magistrate  that  performed 
his  office,  no  more  than  there  is  now,  publish 
I  know  not  wrhat  pitiful  reformations  about 
clothes,  cookery,  and  law  chicanery.  These 
are  amusements  wherewith  to  feed  a  people 
that  are  ill  used,  to  shew  that  they  are  not 
totally  forgotten.  These  others  do  the  same, 
who  insist  upon  stoutly  defending  the  forms 
of  speaking,  dances,  and  games,  to  a  people  j 
totally  abandoned  to  all  sorts  of  execrable 
vices.  'Tis  no  time  to  bathe  and  clean  a  man's 
self  when  he  is  seized  by  a  violent  fever  ;  'tis 
for  the  Spartans  only  to  fall  to  combing  and 
curling  themselves,  when  they  are  just  upon  the 
point  of  running  headlong  into  some  extreme, 
danger  of  their  lives. 

For  my  part  I  have  yet  a  worse  custom,  that 
if  my  shoe  go  awry,  I  let  my  shirt  airtf  my 
cloak  do  so  too  :  I  scorn  to  rnend  myself  by 


modes  is  not  known  to  have  written  more  than  one  work,  in 
three  Vjooks,  "  On  the  Latin  Language  and  Versification." 
3  Plutarch,  How  to  discern  a  Flatterer. 
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halves:   when  I  urn  out  of  order,  I  teed  on  mis 
chief';  I  abandon  myself  through  despair,  and  let  ; 
myself  go  towards  the  precipice,  and  as  the  say-  i 
ing  is,  throw  the  helve  after  the  hatchet.      I  am  j 
obstinate   in   growing  worse,  and  think  myself 
no  more  worth  my  o\vn  care  ;  I  am  either  uood  j 
or  ill    throughout.      'Tis    favourable  to  me  that  ! 
the  desolation  of   this   kingdom  falls  out  in   the  I 
desolation  of  my  age.      1  'better  sutler  that  my  ' 
ills  be  multiplied,  than   if  my  goods  jiad  been 
disturbed.      The    words    I  utter  in    mishap.   art- 
words   of  spite  ;   my  courage  sets  up  its  bristles 
instead  of   letting    them    down  ;   and,  contrary 
to   others,  I  am   more   devout   in    good   than  in 
evil  fortune,  according  to  the  precept  of  Xeiio- 
phon,'  if  not   according  to    his  reason,  ami  am 
more   ready  to    turn    up   my  eyes   to    heaven  to 
return  thanks   than  to    crave.      1  am  more  soli- 
citous   to   improve   my  health  when  I  am  well, 
than  to  restore  it  when  I  am  sick.      Prosperity 
is   tin;   same    discipline  and   instruction    to    me, 
that  adversity  and  persecution  are  to  others.    A> 
if  good  fortune  were  a  thing  incompatible  with 
good  conscience,  men   never  grow  good   but  in 
evil  fortune.      Happiness    is    to    me   a   singular 
spur  to  modesty  and  moderation  :  entreaty  wins, 
a   threat   checks  me  ;   favour   makes   me  bend, 
fear  stitlens  me. 

Amongst   human   conditions  tins   is    common 
eiiou"'!),   to  be  better  pleased  with 
ia^llfmen.113"       strange  things  than  our  own.  and 
to  love  motion  and  change  ; 

Ipsa  dii's  ill,-.)  n.  is  ^r;ito  perlim  hausfti. 
Quod  pernmtatis  hora  recurnt  cimis  ;•< 


Ant  verberatje  grandine  vinese, 
Fundusque  mendax,  arbore  nunc  aquas 

Culpante,  nunc  torrentia  agros 

bidera,  nunc  hieines  inh[uas  ;3 

"  Whether  his  vines  be  smit  with  hail, 
Whether  his  promised  harvests  fail, 

IVrtidious  to  his  toil; 
Whether  his  drooping  trees  complain 
Of  anury  winter's  chilling  ram, 

Or  stars,  that  turn  the  soil  ;" 

and  that  (»od  scarce  in  six  months  sends  a 
sea-on  wherewith  your  bailiff  is  satisfied,  or 
that  it'  it  serves  the  vines,  spoils  the  meadows; 

Aut  nimiis  torret  fervorihus  u-therius  sol, 

Ai.t  suhiti  perimunt  imhres,  tjelidii'que  pruinffi, 

Fia'nia.|ue.  veutorum  violento  turbine  vexunt:1 


The  scorching  sun,  with  his  too  busy  beams, 
I'.iirns  up  the  fruits,  or  clouds  do  drown  the  stre; 
Or.  chili'd  by  too  much  snows,  they  .soon  decay 
Or  storms  blow  them  and  all  our  hopes  away  :" 


The  govern 

inent  of  a 
family  more 

troubles.,!.!' 

than  hard. 


The  liuht  of  day  it 
I5ecau.se  the  hours 


elf  doth  chiefly  please, 

those  steeds  luue  changed  for  these  ; 


I  have  my  share  of  this.  Those  who  follow 
the  other  extreme  of  agreeing  with  themselves 
to  value  what  they  have  above  all  the  rest,  and 
to  conclude1  no  beauty  can  be  greater  than  what 
they  see,  if  they  are  not  wiser  than  we,  are 
really  more  happy.  I  do  not  envy  their  wis 
dom,  but  their  good  fortune. 

This  greedy  humour  of  new  and  unknown 
things  helps  to  nourish  in  me  the  desire  of 
travel  ;  but  a  great  many  more  circumstances 
contribute  to  it.  I  am  very  willing  to  run 
away  from  the  government  of  my  house. 
There  is,  I  confess,  a  kind  of  convenience  in 
commanding,  though  it  were  but  in  a  barn, 
and  to  be  obeyed  by  one's  servants;  but  'tis 
too  uniform  and  languishing  a  pleasure,  and  is 
moreover  of  necessity  mixed  with  a  thousand 
vexatious  thoughts:  one  while  the  poverty  and 
the  oppression  of  your  tenants,  another,  quarrels 
amongst  your  neighbours,  another,  the  tres 
passes  they  make  upon  you,  atHict  you  ; 


to   which    may   be  added    the  new  and    neat- 
made  shoe  of  the   man  of  old,  that    hurts  your 
j  foot;'   and  that  a  stranger  does  not  understand 
how  much  it  co-ts  you,  and  what  yon  contribute 
:  to    maintain    that    shew  of  order  that  is  seen  in 
your  family,  and  that  perhaps  you  buy  too  dear, 

I  came  late  to  the  governnie 
they  whom  nature  sent  into  the 
world  before  me  long  eased  me  of 
that  trouble  ;  so  that  I  had  already 
taken  another  bent  more  suitable; 
to  my  humour.  Vet,  for  so  miudi 
as  I  have  seen,  'tis  an  employment  more  trou 
blesome  than  hard.  Whoever  is  capable,  of  any 
thing  else  will  easily  do  that.  Had  I  a  mind 
to  be  rich,  that  way  would  seem  too  long:  I 
had  served  kings,  a  more  profitable  traffic  than 
any  other.  Since  I  pretend  to  nothing  but  the 
reputation  of  having  got  nothing,  any  more 
than  wasted  nothing,  conformable  to  the  n-t  of 
my  life,  improper  either  to  do  good  or  ill  of  any 
moment-,  and  that  I  only  desire  to  pass  on,  1  can 
do  it,  thanks  be  to  (Jod,  without  any  great 
attention.  At  the  worst,  evermore  prevent 
poverty  by  les-ening  your  expense;  ;  'tis  that 
which  I  make  my  great  cemcern,  and  eloubt  not 
but  ttt  do  it  before  I  shall  be  compelled.  As  to 
the  rest,  I  have  sufficiently  settled  my  thoughts 

1  to  live  upon  less  than  I  have,  and  live  content- 

'  e'dly  :  Non  (cstimatlonc  census,  rcrinn  rictu 
uttjuc  culf/i,  tenninatur  pecunicE  modus*  •'  "1'is 
not  in  the  value  of  posses-ion--,  but  in  our  diet 
and  clothing,  that  our  riches  are  truly  limited." 
My  real  need  does  not  so  wholly  take  np  all  I 
have,  that  fortune  has  not  whereunto  to  fasten 

i  her  te-eth  without  biting  to  the  quick.  My 
presence,  as  unknowing  and  disdainful  as  it  is, 
does  me  great  service  in  my  domestic  afi'airs. 
I  employ  myself  in  them,  but  it  goes  against 


F"" 

®= 


Plutarch,  On  Contentment  of  \  will  explain  what  he  means.  "  A  Roman  having  repudiated 
his  wife,  his  friends  reproached  him,  remonstrating  that  she 
was  fair  and  good,  and  had  tine  children.  To  which  the 
husband  replied  by  showing  his  foot,  and  saying:  "This 
shoe  is  new,  and  well  made  ;  but  none  ot  jou  know  where  it 
pinches  :  I  do." 

fi  Cicero,  Paradox,  vi.  3. 


1  Cyropaxlia,    i.    6,    3. 
Mind. 

2  Petronius,  Frtig.  p.  C)~S, 

3  Horace,  Od.  iii.  1,  29. 

4  Lucret.  v.  21 6. 

5  Montaigne  here  probably  refers  to  his  wife,  and  the  para 
phrase  alluded  to  in  Plutarch,  Life  of  I'aulus  sEiiiilius,  c,  3, 
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the  Imir  ;  considering  moreover  that  I  have  this 
in  my  house,  that  though  I  burn  my  candle  at 
one  end  by  myself,  the  other  is  not  spared. 

Journies  do  me  no  harm  but  only  by  their 
expense,  which  is  great  and  more  than  I  am 
well  able  to  bear ;  being  always  wont  to  travel 
with  not  only  a  necessary,  but  a  handsome 
equipage,  I  must  make  them  so  much  shorter 
and  fewer,  wherein  I  spend  but  the  froth,  and 
what  I  have  reserved  for  such  uses,  delaying 
and  deferring  my  motion  till  that  be-ready.  I 
will  not  that  the  pleasure  of  going  abroad  spoil 
my  pleasure  when  returned  home  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  would  have  them  nourish  and  favour 
one  another.  Fortune  has  assisted  me  in  this, 
that  since  my  principal  profession  in  this  life 
was  to  live  at  ease,  and  rather  idly  than  busily, 
she  has  deprived  me  of  the  necessity  of  growing 
rich  to  provide  for  the  multitude  of  my  heirs. 
If  there  be  not  enough  for  one,  of  that  whereof 
I  have  had  so  plentifully  enough,  at  his  peril 
be  it ;  his  imprudence  will  not  deserve  that  I 
should  wish  him  more.  And  every  one,  accord 
ing  to  the  example  of  Phocion,1  provides  suffi 
ciently  for  his  children,  who  so  provides  1'or 
them  as  to  leave  them  as  much  as  was  left  him. 
I  should  by  no  means  like  Crates'  way  :2  he 
left  his  money  in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  with 
this  condition  :  that  if  his  children  were  fools,  he 
should  then  give  it  to  them  ;  if  witty,  he  should 
then  distribute  it  to  the  greatest  fools  of  the 
people.  As  if  fools,  being  less  capable  of  living 
without  riches,  were  more  capable  of  using 
them  ! 

So  it  is  that  the  damage  which  is  occasioned 
by  my  absence  seems  not  to  deserve,  so  long  as 
F  am  able  to  support  it,  that  I  should  waive  the 
occasions  of  diverting  myself  from  that  trouble 
some  assistance. 

There  is  always  something  that  goes  amiss. 
The  affairs  one  while  of  one  house  and  then  of 
another  will  tear  you  to  pieces  ;  you  pry  into 
every  thing  too  near  ;  your  perspicacity  does 
you  hurt  here  as  well  as  in  other  things.  I 
steal  away  from  occasions  of  vexing  myself,  and 
turn  from  the  knowledge  of  things  that  go 
amiss,  and  yet  cannot  I  so  order  it  but  that 
every  hour  I  jostle  against  something  or  other 
that  displeases  me,  and  the  tricks  that  they  most 
conceal  from  me  are  those  that  1  the  soonest 
come  to  know  ;  some  there  are  that  a  man  does 
well  himself  to  help  to  conceal.  Vain  vexations, 
vain  sometimes,  but  always  vexatious.  The 
smallest  and  slightest  impediments  are  the  most 
piercing,  and  as  small  print  most  tires  the  eyes, 
so  do  little  affairs  the  most  disturb  us.  A  rout 
of  little  ills  more  offends  than  one,  how  great 
soever.  By  how  much  these  domestic  thorns 
are  numerous  and  loose,  by  so  much  they  prick 
deeper,  and  without  warning,  easily  surprising 
us  when  least  we  suspect  them.  I  am  no  plii- 


1  Nepos,  in  vita,  c.  1. 

2  Laertius,  in  vila. 

3  Seneca,  Epist.  13. 


losopher;  evils  oppress  me  according  to  their 
weight,  and  they  weigh  as  much  according  to 
the  form  as  the  matter,  and  very  often  more. 
If  I  have  therein  more  perspicacity  than  the 
vulgar,  I  have  also  more  patience  ;  in  short, 
they  weigh  with  me,  if  they  do  not  hurt  me. 
Life  is  a  tender  thing,  and  easily  molested. 
Since  my  age  has  made  me  grow  more  pensive 
and  morose :  Nemo  enim  rcsistit  sibi,  cum 
ceperit  impelli*  "  No  man  resists  himself 
after  he  once  begins  to  decline,"  for  the  most 
trivial  cause  imaginable,  I  irritate  that  humour, 
which  afterwards  nourishes  and  exasperates 
itself  of  its  own  accord  ;  attracting  and  heaping 
up  matter  upon  matter  whereon  to  feed: 

Stillicidi  casus  lapidem  cavat  :4 
"  A  falling  drop  at  last  will  cave  a  stone  :" 

these  continual  trickling  drops  make  ulcers  in 
me.  Ordinary  inconveniences  are  never  light ; 
they  are  continual  and  irreparable,  especially 
when  they  spring  from  the  members  of  one's 
family,  continual  and  inseparable.  When  I 
consider  my  affairs  at  distance  and  in  gross, 
I  find,  because  perhaps  my  memory  is  none  of 
the  best,  that  they  have  gone  on  hitherto  im- 
|  proving,  beyond  my  reason  or  expectation. 
Methinks  my  revenue  is  greater  than  it  is;  its 
prosperity  betrays  me.  But  when  I  pry  more 
narrowlv  into  the  business,  and  see  how  all 
details  go, 

Turn  vero  in  cura  animum  diducimus  omnes  :5 

"  Then  my  breast 
Is  with  innumerable  cares  oppress'd." 

I  find  a  thousand  things  to  desire  and  to  fear. 
To  give  them  quite  over  is  very  easy  for  me  to 
do  :  but  to  look  after  them  without  trouble  is 
very  hard.  'Tis  a  miserable  thing  to  be  in  a 
place  where  every  thing  you  see  employs  and 
concerns  you,  and  I  fancy  that  I  more  cheer 
fully  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  another  man's 
house,  and  with  greater  and  purer  relish,  than 
those  of  my  own.  Diogenes,  according  to  my 
humour,  answered  him  well,  who  asked  what 
sort  of  wine  he  liked  the  best,  il  Another  man's," 
said  he.6 

My  father  took  a  delight  in  building  at 
Montaigne,  where  he  was  born,  and  in  all  the 
government  of  domestic  affairs,  I  love  to  follow 
his  example  and  rules,  and  shall  engage  those 
who  are  to  succeed  me,  as  much  as  in  me  lies, 
to  do  the  same.  Could  I  do  better  for  him,  I 
would.  I  am  proud  that  his  will  is  still  per 
forming  and  acting  by  me.  God  forbid  that 
in  my  hands  I  should  ever  suffer  any  image  of  j 
life,  that  I  am  able  to  render  to  so  good  a  father, 
to  fail !  And  where  I  have  taken  in  hand  to 
finish  some  old  piece  of  wall,  and  to  complete 
some  building,  truly  I  have  done  it  more  out  of 


<  Lucret.  i.  314. 

5  /Jtneid,  v.  7'20. 

6  Laertius,  in  ritd. 
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respect  to  his  design  than  to  my  own  satisfac 
tion  ;  and  am  am_rry  at  my  own  idleness  that 
I  have  not  proceeded  further  to  finish  the  few 
be<ji:ininLrs  he  has  left  in  his  house  :  and  so 

I  much  the  more,  because  I  am  very  likely  to  be 
the  last  possessor  of  my  race,  and  to  give  the 

I  last  hand  to  it  :  for,  as  to  my  own  particular 
application,  neither  the  pleasure  of  building, 
which  they  say  is  so  bewitching,  nor  hunting. 
nor  gardens,  nor  the  other  plea-iire-  of  a  retired 
life,  much  amuse  me.  And  it  is  what  I  am 
angry  at  myself  for,  as  I  am  for  all  other  opi 
nions  that,  are  incommodious  to  me  ;  I  do  not 
so  much  care  to  have  them  vigorous  and  learned, 
as  I  would  have  them  easy  and  convenient  for 
life:  they  are  true  and  sound  enough,  if  they 
are  profitable  and  plea-ing.  Such  as,  hearing 
me  declare  my  ignorance  in  dome-tic  and  hus 
bandry  matters,  whisper  in  my  ear  that  it  i- 
disdain,  and  that  I  neglect  to  know  the  instru 
ments  of  husbandry,  its  seasons,  and  order: 
how  they  order  my  vines,  how  they  Lrnift,  and 
to  know  the  names  and  forms  of  herbs  and 
fruits,  and  the  dressing  the  meat  by  which  I 

I  live,  with  the  names  and  prices  of  the  stuffs 
I  wear,  because  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  some 
higher  knowledge,  destroy  me.  'Tis  folly,  and 
rather  imbecility  than  glory  ;  I  had  rather  be 
a  good  horseman  than  a  good  logician  : 

Quin  tu  alit|iii(l  saltern  potius.  quorum  in.'.L'et  usus, 
Vi'.uinilius  nu)!h((uc  jiar.is  di-te.vri1  ju:. 

"   Rather  of  osiers  thnii.  \\ith  happier  eare, 
Or  plaited  rushes  useful  frails  prepare." 

We  busy  our  thoughts  about  the  general  con 
cern,  and  about  universal  causes  and  conducts, 
which  will  very  well  carry  on  themselves  \\iih- 
out  our  care  ;  and  lay  a>ide  our  own  business 
and  ourselves,  which  are  more  our  affair  than 
man.  Now  I  am  indeed  for  the  most  part  at 
home  ;  but  I  would  be  more  pleased  there 
than  anywhere  el>e  : 

Sit  me;o  sedes  utinam  «enerta\ 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris,  et  viarum. 


"  May  Tiber's  \valls,  th'  Artrt'in  seat, 
Afford  my  ntrc  a  ea!m  retreat  ! 
There,  \vorii  with  journeys,  \vars,  and  seas, 
May  1  enjoy  unem'.ed  case." 

I  know  not  whether  or  no  I  shall  bring  it 
about.  I  could  wish  that,  instead  of  some 
other  portion  of  his  succes-ion,  my  father  had 
resigned  to  me  the  passionate  affection  he  had 
in  his  old  aue  to  his  household  affairs  ;  he  was 
very  happy  in  that  he  could  accommodate  his 
desires  to  his  fortune,  and  satisfy  himself  with 
what  he  had.  Political  philosophy  may,  as 
much  as  it  will,  condemn  the  meanness  and 
sterility  of  my  employment,  if  I  can  once  come 
to  relish  it  as  he  did.  I  am  quite  of  opinion 
that  the  most  honourable  calling  is  to  serve  the 
public,  and  to  be  useful  to  many  :  Fructns 


\  rnrm  ingcnii  ct  virtittis,  oinnisqne 
Itim  itnr.rii/nts  ctipitiir,  f/J/jt/n  hi  ]>roxinium 
fj/ir/i/f/itc  confertur?  "  We  then  reap  the  most 
wit,  virtue,  and  all  sorts  of  merit,  when  they 
ar<>  conferred  upon  every  one  of  our  nearest 
relation-."  For  my  part,  1  disclaim  it;  partly 
out  of  conscience  (for  where  1  see  the  weight 
that  lies  upon  such  employments,  I  perceive 
also  the  little  means  I  have  to  contribute  to 
them  ;  and  Plato,  who  was  a  master  in  all 
Mirts  of  government,  did  not  nevertheless  for 
bear  to  ab-tain  from  them),  and  partly  out  of 
cowardice.  I  content  myself  with  enjoying 
the  world  without  bustle,  only  to  live  an  irre 
proachable  life,  and  such  a  one  as  may  neither 
be  a  burden  to  myself,  nor  to  any  other. 

Never  did  any  man  more  faintly  and  negli 
gently  Miller  himself  to  be  governed  by  a  third 
person  than  I  should  do,  had  I  any  one  to 
whom  to  intru-t  myself.  (  hie  of  my  wishes  at 
this  time  should  be  to  have  a  son -in- hi  \\-  that. 
could  comfortably  cherish  my  old  a<;e,  and  to 
rock  it  asleep  ;  into  whose  hands  I  mi^ht  de 
posit,  in  full  sovereignty,  the  management  and 
use  of  all  my  goods,  that  he  mi'jfht  dispose  of 
them  as  I  do,  and  <_r<'t  by  them  what  I  get,  pro 
vided  that  he  on  his  part  were  truly  acknow 
ledging,  and  a  friend.  Hut.  we  live  in  a  world 
where  loyalty  in  one's  own  children  is  unknown. 
lie  that  has  the  chapje  of  my  purse  upon 
travel  has  it  purely,  and  without  control,  and 
miirht  deceive  me  in  reckoning  :  but,  if  he  is 
not  a  devil,  I  oblige  him  1o  deal  faithfully  with 
me  by  so  entire  a  trust.  Multi  fullere  docue- 
riint  (linn  titni'iit  fiilli,  *'f  a/fts  jt/x  peccandi 
suspictintlo  f'i'ci  runt. '  '"  Many  have  taught 
others  to  deceive  by  fearing  to  be  deceived,  and 
by  suspecting  them  have  given  them  a  just 
title  to  do  ill."  The  most  common  security  I 
take  of  my  people  is  ignorance  ;  I  never  pre 
sume  any  to  be  vicious  till  1  have  first  found 
them  so;  and  repose  the  most  confidence  in  the 
younger  sort,  that  I  think  are  least  spoiled  by 
example.  I  had  rather  be  told  at  two  months' 
end  that  I  have  spent  four  hundred  crowns, 
than  to  have  my  ear-  battered  every  night  with 
"  three,  five,  seven  ;"  and  yet  I  have  been  this 
way  as  little  robbed  as  another.  It  is  true  I 
am  willing  enough  not  to  see  it  ;  I  inten 
tionally,  indeed,  harbour  a  kind  of  perplexed, 
uncertain  knowledge  of  my  money  ;  for,  to  a 
certain  proportion,  I  am  content  to  doubt. 
One  must  leave  a  little  room  for  the  infidelity 
or  indiscretion  of  a  servant  ;  if  you  have  enough 
left  in  trross  to  do  your  business,  let  the  over 
plus  of  fortune's  liberality  run  a  little  more 
freely  at  her  mercy  ;  'tis  the  gleaner's  portion. 
After  all,  I  do  not  so  much  value  the  fidelity 
of  my  people  as  I  despise  their  injury.  Oh  ! 
what  a  mean  aud  ridiculous  thing  it  is  for  a 
man  to  study  his  money,  to  delight  himself 
with  handling  and  telling  it  over  and  over  ! 


Virpil,  Erf  of*,  i 
Horace,  Ode  ii. 


3  Cicero,  dr  Amicitia,  c.  1 9. 

4  Seneca,  Ej/ixt.  3. 
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'tis    by   such   ways    that    avarice    makes    its 
approaches ! 

Since  eighteen  years  that  I  have  had  my 
estate  in  my  own  hands,  I  could  never  prevail 
with  myself  either  to  read  over  my  deeds  or 
examine  my  principal  affairs,  which  ought  of 
necessity  to  pass  through  my  knowledge  and 
inspection.  'Tis  not  a  philosophical  disdain  of 
worldly  and  transitory  things  ;  my  taste  is  not 
purified  to  that  degree,  and  I  value  them  at  as 
great  a  rate,  at  least,  as  they  are  worth  ;  but 
'tis,  in  truth,  an  inexcusable  and  childish  la 
ziness  and  negligence.  What  would  not  I  rather 
do  than  read  a  contract,  tumble  over  a  com 
pany  of  old  musty  writings,  a  slave  to  my  own 
business,  or,  which  is  worse,  to  those  of  another 
man,  as  so  many  do  now-a-days  to  get  money  ? 
I  have  nothing  dear  but  care  and  trouble,  and 
endeavour  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  careless 
and  at  ease.  I  had  been  much  fitter,  I  believe, 
could  it  have  been  without  obligation  and  servi 
tude,  to  have  lived  upon  another  man's  fortune 
than  my  own  ;  and  do  not  know,  when  I 
examine  it  nearer,  whether,  according  to  my 
humour,  what  I  have  to  suffer  from  my  affairs 
and  servants,  has  not  in  it  something  more 
abject,  troublesome,  and  tormenting,  than  there 
would  be  in  serving  a  man  better  born  than 
myself,  that  would  govern  me  with  a  gentle 
rein  and  a  little  at  my  ease  :  Servitus  obcdien- 
tia  est  fracti  animi  et  abjecti,  arbitrio  carentis 
suo.1  "  Servitude  is  the  obedience  of  a  sub 
dued  and  abject  mind,  wanting  its  own  free 
will."  Crates  did  worse,  who  threw  himself 
into  the  liberty  of  poverty  only  to  rid  himself 
of  the  inconveniences  and  care  of  his  house. 
This  is  what  I  would  not  do  ;  I  hate  poverty 
equally  with  pain  ;  but  I  could  be  content  to 
change  the  kind  of  life  I  live  for  another,  that 
was  meaner  and  had  fewer  affairs. 

When  absent  from  home,  I  strip  myself  of  all 
these  thoughts,  and  should  be  less  concerned 
for  the  ruin  of  a  tower,  than  I  am,  when  pre 
sent,  at  the  fall  of  a  tile.  My  mind  is  easily 
composed  at  a  distance,  but  suffers  as  much  as 
the  meanest  peasant  when  I  am  on  the  spot. 
The  reins  of  my  bridle  being  wrong  put  on,  or 
a  strap  flapping  against  my  leg,  will  keep  me 
in  check  a  whole  day.  I  raise  my  courage 
well  enough  against  inconveniences ;  lift  up 
my  eyes  I  cannot. 

Sensus  !  O  superi,  sensus  ! 
"  The  senses  !   O  ye  gods,  the  senses  .'" 

I  am  at  home  responsible  for  whatever  goes 
amiss.  Few  masters  (I  speak  of  those  of  the 
middling  condition,  such  as  mine),  if  there 
be  any  such,  they  are  the  happier,  can  rely 
so  much  upon  another  but  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  burthen  will  still  lie  upon  their  own 
shoulders.  This  takes  much  from  my  grace  in 
entertaining  strangers,  so  that  I  have  perhaps 


1  Cicero,  Paradox,  v.  1. 

2  Horace,  Epist.  i.  5,  23. 


detained  some  rather  out  of  expectation  of  a 
good  dinner  than  by  my  own  behaviour,  and 
lose  much  of  the  pleasure  I  ought  to  reap  at 
my  own  house  from  the  visits  and  assembling 
of  my  friends.  The  most  ridiculous  carnage  of 
a  gentleman,  in  his  own  house,  is  to  see  him 
bustling  about  the  business  of  the  house,  whisper 
ing  one  servant,  and  looking  an  angry  look  at 
another  ;  it  ought  insensibly  to  slide  along,  and 
to  represent  an  ordinary  current ;  and  I  think 
it  equally  awkward  and  unhandsome  to  talk 
much  to  one's  guests  of  their  entertainment, 
whether  by  way  of  bragging  or  excuse.  I  love 
order  and  cleanliness, 

Et cantharus  et  lanx 
Ostendunt  mihi  me,2 

"  Glasses  well  rins'd  my  table  always  jrrace, 
And  dishes  shine,  in  which  I  see  my  face," 

more  than  abundance ;  and  at  home  have  an 
exact  regard  to  necessity,  little  to  show.  If  a 
footman  falls  to  cuffs  at  another  man's  house, 
or  stumbles  and  throws  down  a  dish,  you  only 
jest  and  make  a  laugh  oivt:  you  sleep,  whilst 
the  master  of  the  house  is  arranging  a  bill  of 
fare,  with  his  steward,  for  your  morrow's  enter 
tainment.  I  speak  according  as  I  do  myself; 
not  disesteeming,  nevertheless,  good  husbandry 
in  general,  nor  unconsidering  how  pleasant  a 
quiet  and  thrifty  management,  carried  regularly 
on,  is  to  some  natures;  and  not  willing  to  annex 
my  own  errors  and  inconveniences  to  the  thing, 
nor  to  controvert  Plato,  who  looks  upon  it  as 
the  most  pleasant  employment  to  every  one, 
"  to  do  his  particular  affairs,  without  wrong  to 
another."3 

When  I  travel,  I  have  nothing  to  care  for 
but  myself,  and  the  laying  out  my  money ; 
which  is  disposed  of  by  one  single  precept ;  too 
many  things  are  required  to  the  raking  it  to 
gether  ;  in  that  I  understand  nothing.  In 
spending  it,  I  understand  a  little,  and  how  to 
get  some  credit  for  my  expenditure,  which  is 
indeed  its  principal  use  ;  but  I  rely  too  proudly 
upon  it,  which  renders  it  unequal  and  out  of 
form,  and  moreover  immoderate,  in  both  the 
one  and  the  other  point  of  view.  If  it  makes 
a  show,  if  it  serves  the  turn,  I  indiscreetly  let  it 
run,  and  as  indiscreetly  tie  up  my  purse-strings, 
if  it  does  not  shine  and  please  me.  Whatever 
it  be,  whether  art  or  nature,  that  imprints  in 
us  the  condition  of  living  with  reference  to 
others,  it  does  us  much  more  harm  than  good  : 
we  deprive  ourselves  of  our  proper  utilities,  to 
accommodate  appearances  to  the  common  opi 
nion  ;  we  care  not  so  much  what  our  being  is, 
as  to  us,  arid  in  reality,  as  what  it  is  to  the 
public  observation.  Even  the  goods  of  the 
mind,  wisdom  itself  seems  even  fruitless  to  us,  if  ; 
only  enjoyed  by  ourselves,  and  if  it  produce  not 
itself  to  the  view  and  approbation  of  others. 
There  are  some  men  whose  gold  runs  in  large  ! 
streams  imperceptibly  under  ground  ;  while  ' 

3  Letter  9.  t o  Archytas. 
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others  expose  it  all  in  plates  and  brandies :  so 
that  in  the  one  farthings  are  worth  crowns, 
and  in  the  others  the  converse,  the  world 
esteeming  its  use  and  value,  according  to  the 
show.  All  curious  solicitude  about  riches  smells 
of  avarice  ;  even  the  very  disposing  of  it,  with 
a  too  punctual  and  artificial  liberality,  is  not 
worth  a  painful  solicitude  :  he  that  will  order 
his  expense  to  just  so  much,  makes  it  too 
pinched  and  narrow.  The  keeping  or  spending 
are  of  themselves  indifferent  things,  and  receive 
no  colour  of  good  or  ill,  but  according  to  the 
application  of  our  will.1 

The  other  cause  that  tempts  me  out  on  these 
journies,  is  unsuitableness  to  the  present  manners 
of  our  state.  I  could  easily  console  myself 
with  this  corruption,  in  reference  to  the  public 
interest ; 

Pejoraque  sarula  f-'rri 

Temporibus,  quorum  sceleri  mm  mvenit  ipsa 
Nomen,  et  a  nullo  possuit  natura  mctallo  ;- 

"  'Tin  a  bad  acre,  worse  than  the  iron  times, 
Nature  no  metal  hath  to  name  our  crimes  ;" 

but  not  to  my  own  :  I  am,  in  particular,  too 
much  oppressed  ;  for  in  my  neighbourhood  we 
are  of  late,  by  the  long  libertina^e  of  our  civil 
wars,  grown  old  in  so  riotous  a  form  of  state, 

Quippe  ubi  fas  versum  atque  nefa-,3 
"  Where  right  and  wrong  in  mad  confusion  hurl'd," 

that,  in  earnest,  'tis  a  wonder  how  it  can 
subsist : 

Armati  terram  exereent.  semperque  rerentes 
Convectare  juvat  pnedas,  et  vivere  rapto.4 

"  With  arms  upon  their  backs  they  plough  the  soil, 
And  their  delight  is  to  subsist  by  spoil." 

In  fine,  I  see,  by  our  example,  that  the  society 
of  men  is  maintained  and  held  together  at  what 
price  soever;  in  what  condition  soever  they 
are  placed,  they  will  still  close  and  stick  toge 
ther,  moving  and  heaping  up  themselves;  as 
uneven  bodies,  that,  shuffled  together  without 
order,  find  of  themselves  means  to  unite  and 
settle,  often  better  than  they  could  have  been 
disposed  by  art.  Kins1  Philip  mustered  up  a 
rubble  of  the  most  wicked  and  incorrigible 
rascals  he  could  pick  out,  and  put  them  all 
together  into  a  city  he  had  built  for  that  pur 
pose,  which  bore  their  name  ;5  I  believe  that 
they,  even  from  vices  themselves,  erected  a 
government  amongst  them,  and  a  commodious 
and  just  society.6  I  see  not  one  action,  or 
three,  or  a  hundred,  but  manners,  in  common 
and  received  use,  so  atrocious,  especially  in 
inhumanity  and  treachery,  which  are  to  me  the 
worst  of  all  vices,  that  1  have  not  the  heart  to 


1   In  his  yearly  account  of  his  expenditure,  Montaigne  put 
down:   "  Item,  for  my  idle  humour,  a  thousand  livres." — 
nagiana. 
Juvenal,  xiii.  23. 
Virgil,  Georgia,  i.  504. 
JEneid,  vii.  748. 

Hoi/npoTroXic,  the  city  nf  the  nicked.     Pliny,  Nat.  Hist. 
11.     Plutarch,  on  Curiosity. 


think  of  them  without  horror  ;  and  almost  as 
much  admire  at,  as  I  detest  them  :  the  exercise  of 
these  signal  villunies  carries  with  it  as  great 
signs  of  vigour  and  force  of  soul  as  of  error  and 
disorder.  Necessity  reconciles  and  brings  men 
together;  and  this  accidental  connexion  after 
wards  forms  itself  into  laws ;  for  there  have 
been  as  savage  ones  as  any  human  opinion  could 
produce,  which  nevertheless  have  maintained 
their  body,  with  as  much  health  and  length  of 
life,  as  any  Plato  or  Aristotle  could  invent ;  and 
certainly  all  these  descriptions  of  polities  feigned 
by  art,  are  found  to  be  ridiculous  and  unfit  to 
be  put  in  practice. 

These  great  and  tedious  debates  about  the 
best  form  of  society,  and  the  mo>t  commodious 
rules  to  bind  us,  are  debates  only  proper  for  the 
exercise  of  our  wits  ;  as  in  the  arts,  there  are 
several  subjects  which  have  their  beiiiLT  in  agi 
tation  and  controversy,  and  have  no  life  but 
there.  Such  an  idea  of  government  might  be 
of  some  value  in  a  new  world  ;  but  we  take  a 
world  already  made,  and  formed  to  certain 
customs  :  we  do  not  beget  it,  as  Pyrrha  or 
Cadmus  did.  By  what  means  soever  we  may 
have  the  privilege  to  rebuild  and  reform  it 
anew,  we  can  hardly  writhe  it  from  its  wonted 
bent,  but  we  shall  break  all.  Solon,  being 
asked  whether  he  had  established 
the  best  laws  he  could  for  the  Slon™ 
Athenians  ;  "  Yes,"  said  lie,7  "  the 
best  they  would  have  received."  Varros  excuses 
himself  after  the  same  manner:  "  that  it  he  had 
to  beirin  to  write  of  religion,  he  would  say  what 
he  believed  ;  but  bein-jf  it,  \\  as  already  received, 
he  would  write  more  according  to  custom  than 
according  to  nature.'' 

Not   by    opinion,    but    in    truth  and   reality, 
the     be>t      and      most,     excellent 
LTovernment,   for  every  nation,    is     What  is  the 
that    under    which    it"  has    main-      ^t ^7 ever 
tained   itself.      Her  form   and  es-     nation. 
sential   commodity  depends   upon 
custom.      We   are  apt   to  be  displeased  at  the 
present  condition  ;    but  I  do   nevertheless  main 
tain  that  to  desire   the   command   of  a  few  in  a 
republic,    or    another    sort    of   <jfo\  eminent    in 
monarchy,  than  that  already  established,  is  both 
vice  and  folly. 

Avme  1'estat,  tel  que  tu  le  veois  estre : 
iS'll  e*t  royal  aymc  la  royaute  ; 
S'll  est  de  peu,  ou  bien  communaute, 
Ayme  1'aussi ;  car  Dieu  t'y  a  fait  naistre.'1 

"  The  government  approve,  be't  what  it  will, 

It  it  be  royal,  then  love  monarchy; 
If  a  republic,  yet  approve  it  still, 

For  God  himself  thereto  subjected  thee." 

So  wrote  the  good  M.  de  Pibrac,  whom  we 


5  "  Si  j'avais  des  citoyens  a  persuader  de  la  necessite  des 
lois,  je  leur  ferais  voir  qu'il  y'en  a  partout,  mi^nic  au  j'-u. 
qui  est  un  commerce  de  fripons  ;  nu-me  chez  lea  velours. 
Hnniio  lor  Giore  i  malandrini  uncura."  Voltaire,  Letlre  u 
d'Alemfn'rt,  1st  March,  1764. 

"  Plutarch,  in  vita. 

8  St.  Augustin,  de  Cirit.    Dei,  v.  4. 

9  Guy  du  Faur,  Seigneur  de  Pibrac,  Quatrains  cnntrnant 
preccptes  et  cnseignements  utiles  pour  la  vie  de  riiamme. 
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have  lately  lost,1  a  man  of  such  excellent  wit, 
such  sound  opinions,  and  such  gentle  manners. 
This  loss,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  which  we 
have  had  of  M.  de  Foix,2  are  of  great  import 
ance  to  the  crown.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  another  couple  in  France  worthy  to 
supply  the  room  of  these  two  Gascons,  in  sin 
cerity  and  wisdom,  in  the  King's  council.  They 
were  both  great  men  in  different  ways,  and 
certainly,  according  to  the  age,  rare  and  excel 
lent,  each  of  them  in  his  kind  ;  but  what 
destiny  placed  them  in  these  times,  men  so 
unsuited  and  so  disproportioned  to  our  corrup 
tion  and  intestine  tumults? 

Nothing  presses  so  hard  upon  a  state  as 
innovation ;  change  only  gives  form  to  injustice 
and  tyranny.  When  any  piece  is  out  of  order, 
it  may  be  propped  :  one  may  prevent  and  take 
care  that  the  decay  and  corruption  natural  to  all 
things  do  not  carry  us  too  far  from  our  begin 
nings  and  principles :  but  to  undertake  to  found 
so  great  a  mass  anew,  and  to  change  the  foun 
dations  of  so  vast  a  building,  is  for  them  to  do, 
who,  to  make  clean,  efface  ;  who  would  reform 
particular  defects  by  a  universal  confusion,  and 
cure  diseases  by  death  :  Non  tarn  comnmtan- 
darum,  quam  evertendarum  rcrum  cnpldi.  'A 
"  Not  so  desirous  of  changing  as  of  overthrow 
ing  things."  The  world  is  unapt  for  curing 
itself;  it  Is  so  impatient  of  any  thing  that  presses 
it,  that  it  thinks  of  nothing  but  disengaging 
itself,  at  what  price  soever.  We  see,  by  a 
thousand  examples,  that  it  generally  cures  itself 
to  its  cost.  The  discharge  of  a  present  evil  is 
no  cure,  if  a  general  amendment  of  condition 
does  not  follow  ;  the  surgeon's  end  is  not  only 
to  cut  away  the  dead  flesh;  that  is  but  the  pro 
gress  of  his  cure ;  he  has  a  care,  over  and  above, 
to  fill  up  the  wound  with  better  and  more 
natural  flesh,  and  to  restore  the  member  to  its 
due  state.  Whoever  only  proposes  to  himself 
to  remove  that  which  oifends  him,  falls  short ; 
for  good  does  not  necessarily  succeed  evil ;  an 
other  evil  may  succeed,  and  a  worse,  as  it 
happened  to  Ca?sar's  killers,  w7ho  brought  the 
republic  to  such  a  pass  that  they  had  reason 
to  repent  their  meddling  with  it.  The  same 
has  since  happened  to  several  others,  down  to 
our  own  times;  the  French,  my  contemporaries, 
know  it  well  enough.  All  great  mutations 
shake  and  disorder  a  state. 

Whoever  would  aim  directly  at  a  cure,  and 
would  consider  of  it  before  he  began,  would 
be  very  willing  to  withdraw  his  hands  from 
meddling  in  it.  Pacuvius  Calavius  corrected 
the  vice  of  this  proceeding  by  a  notable  ex 
ample.  His  fellow -citizens  were  in  mutiny 
against  their  magistrates  ;  he,  being  a  man  of 
great  authority  in  the  city  of  Capua,  found 
means  one  day  to  shut  up  the  senators  in  the 


1  He  died  27th  May,  1584,  aged  55. 

2  Privy  counsellor    to   the   King,    and    ambassador   from 
France  to  Venice.     It  was  to  him  that  Montaigne  dedicated 
his  edition  of  Boetius'  Vers  Fran$ais. 

3  Cicero,  Offic.  ii.  1. 


palace,  and  calling  the  people  together  in  the 
market-place,  he  told  them  that  the  day  was 
now  come  \vherein,  at  full  liberty,  they  might 
revenge  themselves  on  the  tyrants,  by  whom 
they  had  been  so  long  oppressed,  and  whom  he 
had  now.  all  alone  and  unarmed,  at  his  mercy  ; 
and  advised  that  they  should  call  them  out  one 
by  one  by  lot,  and  should  particularly  deter 
mine  of  every  one,  causing  whatever  should  be 
decreed  to  be  immediately  executed  ;  with  this 
caution,  that  they  should  at  the  same  time  de 
pute  some  honest  man  in  the  place  of  him  that 
was  condemned,  to  the  end  there  might  be  no 
vacancy  in  the  senate.  They  had  no  sooner 
heard  the  name  of  one  senator,  but  a  great  cry 
of  universal  dislike  was  raised  up  against  him  : 
"  I  see,"  says  Pacuvius,4  "  we  must  get  rid  cf 
him  ;  he  is  a  wicked  fellow  :  let  us  look  out  a 
good  one  in  his  room."  Immediately  there  was 
a  profound  silence,  every  one  being  at  a  stand 
who  to  choose.  But  one,  more  impudent  than 
the  rest,  having  named  his  man,  there  arose  yet 
a  greater  consent  of  voices  against  him,  a  hun 
dred  imperfections  being  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
as  many  just  reasons  being  presently  given  why 
he  should  not  stand.  These  contradictory  hu 
mours  growing  hot,  it  fared  worse  with  the 
second  senator  and  the  third,  there  being  as 
much  disagreement  in  the  election  of  the  new, 
as  consent  in  the  putting  out  of  the  old.  In  the 
end,  growing  weary  of  this  bustle  to  no  pur 
pose,  they  began,  some  one  way  and  some 
another,  to  steal  out  of  the  assembly ;  every 
one  carrying  back  this  resolution  in  his  mind, 
that  the  oldest  and  best  known  evil  was  ever 
more  supportable  than  one  that  was  new  and 
untried. 

To  see  how  miserably  we  are  torn  in  pieces, 
(for  what  have  we  not  done  ? 

Eheu  !  cicatricum  et  sceleris  pudet, 
Fratrumque  :  quid  nos  dura  rcfitL'imus, 

JEtns  '.'     Quid  intactmn  nefa.sti 
Liquimus  ?     Unde  inanus  inventus 
Metu  deori-m  ccntinuit ''  quibus 
Ptpercit  aris  ?-'' 

"  How  oft  have  Roman  youth  embru'd 
Their  savage  hands  in  social  blood  ! 
What  has  this  iron  age  not  dar'd  '! 
What  gods  rever'd  ?  What  altars  spar'd  ?" 

I  do  not  presently  conclude  : 

Ipsa  si  velit  Salus, 
Servare  prorsus  non  potest  hanc  familiam  :*> 

"  Would  safety's  self  its  best  care  have, 
This  family  it  cannot  save  :") 

we  are  not,  however,  perhaps  at  the  last  gasp. 
The  conservation  of  states  is  a  thing  that  in  all 
likelihood  surpasses  our  understanding  ;  a  civil 
government  is,  as  Plato  says/  a  mighty  and 
powerful  thing,  and  hard  to  be  dissolved ;  it 


4  Livy,  xxiii.  3. 

5  Horace,  Od.  i.  35,  33. 

fi  Terence,  Adelph.  iv.  7.  43. 

7  Republic,  viii.  2. 
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endures  against  mortal  and  intestine  diseases, 
against  the  injury  of  unjust  laws,  against 
tyranny,  the  corruption  and  ignorance  of  ma 
gistrates,  and  the  licence  and  sedition  of  the 
people.  We  compare  ourselves  in  all  our  fur- 
tunes  to  what  is  above  us,  and  still  look  towards 
the  better ;  but  let  us  measure  ourselves  with 
what  is  below  us,  and  there  is  no  condition  so 
miserable,  wherein  a  man  may  not  find  a  thou 
sand  examples  that  will  administer  consolation. 
'Tis  our  vice  that  we  more  unwillingly  look 
upon  what  is  above,  than  willingly  on  what  is 
below.  Solon  used  to  say,1  that  "  whoever 
would  make  a  heap  of  all  the  ills  together,  there 
is  no  one  would  not  rather  choose  to  bear  away 
the  ills  lie  has,  than  to  come  to  an  equal  divi 
sion  \\ith  all  other  men,  from  that  heap,  and 
take  with  him  thence  so  much  as  would,  upon 
the  dividend,  fall  to  his  particular  share."  Our 
government  is  indeed  verv  sick;  but  there  have 
been  others  sicker,  without  dying.  The  gods 
[day  at  tennis  with  us,  and  bandy  us  every 
way  : 

Knimvero  tlii  n->s  homines  quasi  pilas  habent.- 

The    stars   have  fatall     destined    the   state   of 
fo 

u 


Koine    for   an    example    of   what. 

Home!a!u,dfits  tllr.v  ('()ul<1  (ll)  '"  this  kind:  in  it 
diverse  forms.  is  comprised  all  tin;  forms  and 

adventures  that  affect  a  state  : 
all  that  order  or  disorder,  good  or  evil  fortune' 
can  do.  Wlso,  then,  can  dopuir  of  his  condi 
tion,  seeing  the  shocks  and  commotions  where 
with  she  was  tumbled  and  tossed,  ;md  yet 
withstood  them  all  .'  If  the  extent  of  dominion 
be  the  health  of  a  state  (which  I  by  no  means 
think  it  is),  and  Isoerates  pleases  me,  when  he 
instructs  Nicoclcs  not  to  envy  princes  who  have 
large  dominions,  but  those  who  know  how  to 
preserve  these  which  have  fallen  to  them,  that 
of  Rome  was  never  so  sound  as  when  it  was 
most  sick.  The  worst,  of  her  forms  was  the 

most  fortunate:  one  can  hardly 
The  horrible  discern  anv  image  of  government 

contusion  uinler  • , . 

the  first  empe-  uiul('r  tll('  »rst  emperors;  it  was 
rors.  the  most  horrible  and  tumultuous 

confusion  that  can  be  imagined  ; 
it  endured  it,  notwithstanding,  and  therein  con 
tinued,  not  only  preserving  a  monarchy  limited 
within  its  own  bounds,  but  so  many  nations,  so 
differing,  so  remote,  so  ill  afiected,  so  coufu>edlv 
commanded,  and  so  unjustly  conquered  : 

Nee  trentibus  ullis 

Commodat  in  populum,  terra-  peiagique  potentem, 
Invidiam  fortuna  suam.3 

"  Kut  to  no  foreign  arms  would  Fortune  yet 
Lend  her  own  envy  against  Home  so  great, 
That  over  nations  "and  migiitv  knurs, 
O'er  lands  and  seas  she  stretch'd  her  eagle's  wings." 

Every  thing  that  totters  does  not  fall.  The 
contexture  of  so  great  a  body  holds  by  more 


nails  than  one  ;  it  holds  even  by  its  antiquity, 
like  old  buildings,  from  which  the  foundations 
are  worn  away  by  time,  without  rough-cast  or 

I  cement,  which  yet  live  and  support  themselves 

j  by  their  own  weight, 

Nee  jam  validis  radicibus  luerens, 
Pondere  tuta  suo  est.'1 

"  Like  an  old  lofty  oak.  that  heretofore 
Great  conquerors'  spoils  and  sacred  trophies  bore, 
Stands  tirm  in  ins  own  weight." 

Moreover,  'tis  not  rightly  to  go  to  work  to  recon 
noitre  only  the  flank  and  the  fosse,  to  judge  of 
the  security  of  a  place;  it  must  be  examined 
which  way  approaches  can  be  made  to  it,  and 
in  what  condition  the  assailant  is  :  few  vessels 
sink  \\ith  their  own  weight,  and  without  some 
exterior  violence.  Let  us  every  way  cast  our 
eyes;  every  thing  about  us  totters;  in  all  the 
great  states,  both  of  Christendom  and  elsewhere, 
,  that  are  known  to  us,  it'  you  will  but  look,  you 
will  there  see  evident  threats  of  alteration  and 
ruin  : 

]-"t  Mia  sunt  illis  incoinmoda,  parque  per  omnes 
Tempestas. 

"  \Ve  all  alike  in  the  world's  troubles  share, 
And  the  rude  tempest  rages  every  \\here." 

Astrologer^  may  very  well,  as  they  do,  warn  us 
of  great  revolutions  and  imminent  mutations; 
their  prophecies  are  present  and  palpable,  they 
need  not  go  to  heaven  to  foretel  this.  Then'  is 
not  only  consolation  to  be  extracted  from  this 
universal  combination  of  ills  and  menaces,  but, 
moreover,  some  hopes  of  the  continuation  of 
our  state,  forasmuch  as  naturally  nothing  falls, 
where  all  does :  an  universal  sickness  is  parti- 
•  cular  health  ;  conformity  is  a  qualitv  antagonist 
;  to  dissolution.  For  my  part  I  despair  not,  and 
fancy  that  I  perceive  ways  to  save  us  : 

Dens  lui'c  fortasse  benigna 
Keducet  in  sedem  vice."1 

"  God  will,  perchance, 
Them  to  their  seats  with  happy  change  advance." 

Who  knows  but  (iod  will  have  it  happen,  as  it 
does  in  human  bodies  that  purge  and  restore 
themselves  to  a  better  state  \)\  long  and  griev 
ous  maladies,  which  give  them  a  more  entire 
!  and  perfect  health  than  what  they  took  from 
i  them  .'  That  which  weighs  the  most  with  me,  is 
I  that,  in  reckoning  the  symptoms  of  our  ill,  I 
see  as  many  natural  ones,  and  those  which 
heaven  *ends  us  and  properly  its  own,  as  of 
those  that  our  disorder  and  human  imprudence 
contribute  to  it :  the  very  stars  seem  to  declare 
that  we  have  already  continued  long  enough, 
and  beyond  the  ordinary  term.  And  this,  too, 
afflicts  me,  that  the  mischief  which  most 
threatens  us  is  not  an  alteration  in  the  entire 
and  solid  mass,  but  its  dissipation  and  divul- 
sion  ;  the  thing  most  to  be  feared. 


1  Val.  Max.  vii.  2.  K.rt.  2. 

2  Plautus,  Cuptivi,  Prologue,  verse  22. 

3  Lucan,  i.  82. 


4  Lucan,  i.  138. 

*  Horace,  Epod  xiii.  /. 
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I  fear,  in  these  reveries  of  mine,  the  trea 
chery  of  my  memory,  lest  by  inadvertence, 
it  should  make  me  write  the  same  thing 
twice.  I  hate  to  examine  myself,  and  never 
review,  but  very  unwillingly,  what  has  once 
escaped  my  pen.  Now  I  here  set  down  nothing 
new  ;  these  are  common  thoughts  ;  and  having 
peradventnre,  conceived  them  a  hundred  times, 
I  am  afraid  I  have  set  them  down  somewhere 
else  already.  Repetition  is  every 
£Tble±e.  where  troublesome,  though  it 
were  in  Homer  ;  but  tis  ruinous 
in  things  that  have  only  a  superficial  and  tran 
sitory  shew.  I  do  not  love  inculcation  even  in 
the  most  profitable  things,  as  in  Seneca  ;  and 
the  practice  of  his  Stoical  school  displeases  me, 
of  repeating,  upon  every  subject,  and  at  length, 
the  principles  and  pre-suppositions  that  serve 
in  general,  and  always  to  re-allege  anew  com 
mon  and  universal  reasons. 

My  memory  grows  worse  and  worse  every 
day  :" 

Pocula  Lethseos  ut  si  ducentia  somnos 
Arente  fauce  traxerim.1 

"  As  if,  of  Lethe  drinking  deep 
With  thirsty  lips,  I'd  fallen  asleep." 

I  must  be  fain  for  the  time  to  come  (for  hitherto, 
thanks  be  to  God,  nothing  has  happened  much 
amiss),  whereas  others  seek  time  and  opportu 
nity  to  think  of  what  they  have  to  say,  to 
avoid  all  preparation,  for  fear  of  tying  myself 
to  some  obligation  upon  which  I  must  be  forced 
to  insist.  To  be  tied  and  bound  to  a  thing  puts 
me  quite  out,  and  especially  where  I  have  to 
depend  upon  so  weak  an  instrument  as  my 
memory.  I  never  could  read  this  story  without 
being  offended  at  it,  with,  as  it  were,  a  personal 
and  natural  resentment :  Lyncestes,  accused  of 
conspiracy  against  Alexander,  the 


Lyncestes 
killed  with 


day  that  he  was  brought  out 
thrusts  of  pikes  before  the  army,  according  to  the 
by  Alexander's  custom.  to  be  heard  in  his  defence, 

soldiers.  ,      ,  ,  1*1  i 

had  prepared  a  studied  speech, 
of  which,  haggling  and  stammering,  he  pro 
nounced  some  words.  As  he  was  becoming 
more  perplexed,  and  struggling  with  his  me 
mory,  and  trying  to  recollect  himself,  the  sol 
diers,  that  stood  nearest,  killed  him  with  their 
spears,  looking  upon  his  confusion  and  si 
lence  as  a  confession  of  his  guilt  ;2  for  having 
had  so  much  leisure  to  prepare  himself  in  prison, 
they  concluded  that  it  was  not  his  memory  that 
failed  him,  but  that  his  conscience  tied  up  his 
tongue  and  stopped  his  mouth  :  very  fine,  in 
deed  !  The  place,  the  spectators,  the  expecta 
tion,  would  astound  a  man,  even  were  there  no 
object  in  his  mind  but  the  ambition  to  speak 


well ;  but  what,  when  'tis  an    harangue  upon   i 
which  his  life  depends  ? 

For  my  part,  the  very  being   tied  to  what  I    ! 
am  to  say,  is  enough  to  loose  me  from  it.  When    j 
I  wholly  commit  and  refer  myself  to  my  memory,    ! 
I  lay  so  much  stress  upon  it  that  it  sinks  under    i 
me  ;  and  I  overwhelm  it  with  the  burden.  The 
more  I  trust  to  it,  the  more  do  I  put  myself  out  of 
my  own  power,  so  much  as  to  find  it  in  my  own 
countenance  ;  and   have  sometimes  been   very 
much  put  to  it  to  conceal  the  slavery  wherein 
I  was  bound  ;  whereas  my  design  is  to  manifest 
in  speaking  a  perfect  nonchalance,  both  of  face 
and    accent,   and    casual    and    unpremeditated 
motions,  as  rising  from  present  occasions,  choos 
ing  rather  to   say  nothing  to   purpose,  than  to 
shew   that   I  came   prepared    to   speak  well,  a 
thing  especially  unbecoming  a  man  of  my  pro 
fession,  and  of  too  great  obligation  on  him  that 
cannot  retain  much.     The  preparation  begets  a 
great  deal  more  expectation  than  it  will  satisfy  : 
a  man  often  very  absurdly  strips  himself  to  his 
doublet,  to  leap  no  further  than  he  would  have 
done   in   his   gown:   Nlhil  est  his,  qui  placer e 
volunt,   tarn    odversarium    quean    expect atio. 3 
"  Nothing  is  so  great  an  adversary  to  those  who 
make  it  their  business  to  please,  as  expectation." 
It  is  recorded  of  the  orator  Curio,  that  when  he 
proposed  the  division  of  his  oration  into  three 
or  four  parts,  it  often   happened  either  that  he 
forgot  some  one,  or  added  one  or  two  more.4 
I  have  always  avoided  falling  into  this  incon- 
|  venience,  having  always  hated  these   promises 
and  announcements,   not  only   out    of  distrust 
of  my  memory,   but  also  because  this  method 
relishes  too  much  of  the  artificial  :   SimpHciora 
milltares  decent.'1     "  Simplicity  becomes   war 
riors."     'Tis  enough  that  I  have  promised,    to 
;  myself,    never  to   take  upon  me  to  speak  in  a 
'  place  where  I  owe  respect ;  for  as  to   that  sort 
of  speaking,  when    a    man   reads    his   speech, 
:  besides  that  it  is  very  absurd,  it  is  a  mighty 
1  disadvantage  to  those  who  naturally  could  give 
it  a   grace   by  action  ;  and   to    rely  upon   the 
mercy  of  the  readiness  of  my  invention,  I  will 
I  much  less  do  it :   'tis  heavy  and  perplexed,  and 
such    as    would    never  furnish    me   in    sudden 
and  important  necessities. 

Permit,  reader,  this  essay  its  course  also,  and 
this  third  sitting  to  finish  my  picture.  I  add, 
but  I  correct  not  ;f>  first  because  I  conceive  that 
a  man  having  once  parted  with  his  labours  to 
the  world,  has  no  farther  right  to  them  ;  let 
him  do  better  if  he  can,  in  some  new  under 
taking,  but  not  adulterate  what  he  has  already 
sold.  Of  such  dealers  nothing  should  be  bought 
till  after  they  are  dead.  Let  them  well  consider 
what  they  do  before  they  produce  them  to  light; 


Horace,  Epod.  xiv.  3. 
Quint.  Curt.  vii.  1. 
Cicero,  Acad  ii.  4. 
Id.  Brutun,  c.  60. 
Quint.  Inst.  Orat.  xi.  1. 


have  in  every  chapter  alterations,  omissions,  and  additions, 
differing  not  only  from  the  printed  copies,  but  from  each 
other,  in  material  respects.  Indeed,  he  himself  admits 
(book  ii  c.  11;,  '•  En  mes  Scripts  mesmes,  je  ne  retreuve 
pas  tousjours  1'a'r  de  ma  premiere  imagination:  je  ne  scais 


Yet    the  various    editions  of  the  Essays,  printed  under      ce  que  j'ay  voulu  dire  ;  et  m'cschaulde  souvent  a  corriger  et 


the  superintendence  of  Montaigne,  present  an  infinite  variety 
of  readings,  and  the  two  corrected  copies  he  left  behind  liiii 


y  mertre  iin  nouvcau  sens,  pour  avoir  perdu  le  premier,  qui 
aloit  mieulx." 
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•who  hurries  them  ?  My  book  is  always  the 
same,  saving  that  upon  every  new  edition,  that 
the  buyer  may  not  go  away  quite  empty,  I 
take  leave  to'  add,  which  I  can  easily  do,  tor 
'tis  but  a  v.iece  of  ill-pointed  mosaic-work,  some 
few  insignificant  bits,  over  and  above:  these  are 
but  over  weight,  that  do  not  damage  the  origi 
nal  form  of  these  F>says,  but,  by  a  little  ambi 
tious  subtlety,  give  a  kind  of  particular  value 
to  everv  one  of  those  that  follow.  Thence, 
however,  there  will  easily  happen  some  trans 
position  of  chronology  ;  my  stories  taking  their 
place  according  to  their  patness.  and  not  always 
according  to  the  a«_i'c. 

Secondly,  because  that,  for  what  concerns 
myself,  I  tear  to  lose  by  the  change;  my  under 
standing  does  not  always  go  forward,  it  !_r<>es 
backward  too.  I  do  not  much  less  suspect  my 
fancies  tor  beiniT  the  second  or  the  third,  than 
for  heinir  the  iirst,  or  present,  or  past.  \Ve  often 
correct  ourselves  as  foolishly  a>  we  do  others. 
I  am  LTrown  older  bv  a  threat  many  years,  since 
my  tirst  publication,  which  was  in  the  year 
10SO  ;'  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  I  am 
grown  an  inch  the  wiser.  1  now,  and  I  anon, 
are  two  several  persons;  but  whether  the 
better  now,  or  anon,  1  am  not  able  to  determine. 
It  were  a  tine  tiling  to  be  old,  if  we  only  tra 
velled  towards  improvement  ;  but  'tisa  drunken, 
stumbling,  reeling,  ill-favoured  motion,  like 
that  of  reeds,  which  the  air  casually  waves 
to  and  fro  at  pleasure.  Antiochus  in  his 
youth  vigorously  wrote  in  favour  of  the  Aca 
demy  ;  in  his  old  age  he  wrote  a(_r;iinst  it. 
Would  not  which  of  these;  two  soever  1  should 
follow,  be  still  Antiochus.'  After  having  esta 
blished  the  uncertainty,  to  ir<>  about  to  establish 
the  certainty,  of  human  opinions,  was  ir  not  to 
establish  doubt,  and  not  certainty  .'  and  to  pro 
mise  that,  he  had  yet  another  a^e  to  live, 
he  would  be  always  upon  the  terms  of  ait<  riii!_r 
his  judgment,  not  so  much  for  the  better,  as  for 
a  change  .' 

The  public  favour  has  jjiven  me  a  little  more 
confidence  than  I  expected  ;  but  what  I  most 
fear  is  lest  I  should  overu'ors^e  the  world  :  I 
had  rather  of  the'  two  nettle  my  reader  than 
tire  him,  as  a  learned  man  of  my  time  has  done. 
Praise  is  always  pleasing,  let  it  come  from  whom 
or  upon  what  account  it  will;  yet  ou<_rht  a 
man  to  understand  why  he  is  commended,  that 
he  may  know  how  to  keep  up  the  same  reputa 
tion  still.  Kven  imperfections  may  meet  with 
commendation  from  some  one  or  other ;  the 
vulgar  and  common  esteem  seldom  hits  right  ; 
and  1  am  much  mistaken  if,  amongst  the  writ 
ings  of  my  time,  the  worst  are  not  those  which 
have  most  gained  the  popular  applause.  For 
my  part,  I  confess  my  thanks  to  those  i^ood- 
natured  men  who  deign  to  take  my  weak  en 
deavours  in  good  part ;  the  faults  of  the  work 
manship  are  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  a 


1  The  edition  of  1582  has  it :   "I  am  prown  older  by  eight 
years  since  my  first  publication  ;  but  I  doubt,"  &c. 


and  pointing 
despised. 


matter  which  of  itself  has  no  recommendation. 
Blame  not  me,  reader,  for  those  that  slip  in 
hen;  by  the  fancy  or  inadvertency  of  others  ; 
every  hand,  every  artizan,  contribute  their 
own  materials.  I  neither  concern 
myself  with  orthography  (and  Orthography 
only  care  to  have  it  after  the  old 
way  )  nor  punctuation,  being  very 
inexpert  both  in  the  one  and  the  other.  Where 
they  wholly  break  the  sense,  I  am  very  little 
concerned,  for  they  at  least  discharge  me  ;  but 
when;  they  substitute  a  false  one,  as  they  so 
often  do,  and  wrest  me  to  their  conception, 

;  they  ruin  me.  Therefore,  when  a  sentence  is 
not  strong  enough  for  my  proportion,  my 
readers  ounhf,  in  civility,  to  reject  it  as  none 
of  mine.  Whoever  shall  know  how  lazy  I  am, 
and  how  indulgent  to  my  own  humour,  will 
easily  believe  that  I  had  rather  write  as  many 

[  more  essays,  than  be  bound  to  revise  these  over 
a^ain  for  so  childish  a  correetion. 

I  was  saying  just  now,  that,  beincr  planted 
in  the  very  depth  of  this  new  religion,  1  am 
not  only  deprived  of  any  u'reat  familiarity  with 
men  of  other  kind  of  manners  than  my  own, 
and  of  other  opinions,  by  which  they  hold 
together,  as  by  a  tie  that  supersedes  all  other 
obligations;  but,  moreover.  I  do  not  live  with 
out  danger  amongst  men  to  whom  all  things 
are  equally  lawful,  and  of  whom  the  most  part 
cannot  offend  the  laws  more  than  they  have 
already  done  ;  whence  the  extremest  degree  of 
licence  proceeds.  All  the  particular  circum 
stances  respecting  me  being  summed  up  toge 
ther,  I  do  not  find  one  man  of  my  country  who 
pays  so  dear  for  the  defence  of  our  laws,  both 
in  costs  and  damages  (as  the  lawyers  say),  as 
myself:  and  some  there  are  who  vapour  and 
hra<.r  of  their  zeal  and  constancy,  that,  if  things 
were  justly  weighed,  do  much  Jess  than  I.  My 
house,  as  one  that  has  ever  been  open  and  free 
to  all  comers,  and  civil  to  all  (for  I  could  never 
persuade  myself  to  make  a  garrison  of  war  of 

|  it,  a  condition  I  would  keep  as  far  from  my 
own  neighbourhood  as  possible),  has  sufficiently 
merited  a  popular  kindness,  and  so  that  it 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  insult  over  me  upon 
my  own  dunir-hill  ;  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
wonderful  and  exemplary  thing,  that  it  yet 
con  tin  ues  a  virgin  from  blood  and  plunder  during 
so  IOIILT  a  storm,  and  so  many  neighbouring 
revolutions  and  tumults.  For,  to  confess  the 
truth,  it  had  been  possible  enough  for  a  man  of 
my  complexion  to  have  shaken  hands  with  any 
one  constant  and  continued  form  whatever; 
but  the  contrary  invasions  and  incursions,  alter 
nations  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune  round  about 
me,  have  hitherto  rather  exasperated  than 

|  calmed  and  mollified  the  humour  of  the  country, 
and  involve  me  in  invincible  difficulties  and 

!  dangers. 

I  escape,  'tis  true,  but  am  annoyed  that  it  is 

1  more  by  chance,  and  something  of  my  own 
prudence,  than  by  justice,  and  am  not  satisfied 

!  to  be  out  of  the  protection  of  the  Jaws,   and 
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Lycurgus  the 
general  trustee 
tor  all  his  fel 
low  citizens. 


under  any  other  sale-guard  than  theirs.  As 
matters  stand,  I  live  above  one  half  by  the 
favour  of  others,  which  is  an  untoward  obliga 
tion.  I  do  not  like  to  owe  my  safety,  either  to 
the  generosity  or  affection  of  great  persons,  who 
are  content  to  allow  me  my  liberty,  or  to  the 
obliging  manners  of  my  predecessors,  or  my 
own  ;  for  what  if  I  was  another  kind  of  man  ? 
If  my  deportment,  and  the  frankness  of  my 
conversation  or  relationship,  oblige  my  neigh 
bours,  'tis  cruel  that  they  should  acquit  them 
selves  of  that  obligation  in  only  permitting  me 
to  live,  and  that  they  may  say,  "We  allow 
him  the  free  liberty  of  having  divine  service 
read  in  his  own  private  chapel,  when  all 
churches  round  about  are  deserted  by  us,  and 
allow  him  the  use  of  his  goods,  and  the  fruition 
of  his  life,  as  one  that  protects  our  wives  and 
cattle  in  time  of  need."  For  my  house  has 
for  many  descents  shared  in  the 
reputation  of  Lycurgus  the  Athe 
nian,1  who  was  the  general 
feoffee  &  guardian  of  the  purses 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  Now  I 
hold  that  a  man  should  live  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  by  authority,  and  not  either  by  re- 
compence  or  favour.  How  many  gallant  men 
have  rather  chosen  to  lose  their  lives  than  to 
abandon  their  duty?  I  hate  to  subject  myself 
to  any  sort  of  obligation,  but,  above  all,  to  that 
which  binds  me  by  the  duty  of  honour.  I 
think  nothing  so  dear  as  what  is  given  me,  and 
that  because  my  will  lies  at  pawn  under  the 
title  of  gratitude,  and  more  willingly  accept  of 
services  that  are  to  be  sold,  being  of  opinion 
that  for  the  last  I  give  nothing  but  money, 
while  for  the  other  I  give  myself. 

The  knot  that  binds  me  by  the  laws  of  cour 
tesy  pinches  me  more  than  that  of  legal  con 
straint,  and  I  am  much  more  at  ease  when 
bound  by  a  scrivener  than  by  myself.  Is  it  not 
reason  that  my  conscience  should  be  much 
more  engaged  when  men  rely  simply  upon  it? 
In  a  bond,  my  faith  owes  nothing,  because  it 
has  nothing  lent  it.  Let  them  trust  to  the 
security  they  have  taken,  out  of  me ;  I  had 
much  rather  break  the  wall  of  a  prison,  and 
the  laws  themselves,  than  my  own  word.  I 
am  nice,  even  to  superstition,  in 
keeping  my  promises,  and  there 
fore  upon  all  occasions  have  a 
care  to  make  them  uncertain  and 
conditional.  To  those  of  no  great  moment  I 
add  the  jealousy  of  my  own  rule,  to  make  them 
weight ;  it  racks  and  oppresses  me  with  its 
own  interest.  Even  in  actions  that  are  wholly 
my  own,  and  free,  if  I  once  say  it,  I  conceive 
that  I  have  bound  myself,  and  that  delivering 
it  to  the  knowledge  of  another  I  have  positively 
enjoined  it  my  own  performance  ;  methiuks  I 
promise  it  if  I  but  say  it,  and,  therefore,  I  am  not 


Promises  to 
be  strictly 
observed. 


apt  to  say  much  in  that  way.  The  sentence 
that  I  pass  upon  myself  is  more  severe  than 
that  of  a  judge  who  only  considers  the  com 
mon  obligation  ;  but  my  conscience  looks  upon 
it  with  a  more  severe  and  penetrating  eye.  I 
lag  in  those  duties  to  which  I  should  be  com 
pelled  if  I  did  not  go  :  Hoc  ipsum  ita  justum 
est,  quod  rectefit,  si  est  voluntarimn.'2  "  Even 
that  which  is  well  done  is  only  just,  when  'tis 
voluntary."  If  the  action  has  not  some  splen 
dour  of  liberty,  it  has  neither  grace  nor  honour: 

Quod  me  jus  cogit,  vix  voluntate  impetrent  :3 

"  That  which  the  laws  have  power  to  constrain, 
They  from  my  will  would  hardly  e'er  obtain  :" 

where  necessity  draws  me,  I  love  to  let  my 
will  take  its  own  course  :  Quia  quidquid  im- 
perio  cogitur,  exigenti  magis  quam  prastanti 
acceptum  refertur.4  "  For  whatever  is  com 
pelled  by  power  is  more  imputed  to  him  that 
exacts  than  to  him  that  performs."  I  know 
some  who  follow  this  notion  even  to  injustice, 
who  will  sooner  give  than  restore,  sooner  lend 
than  pay,  and  will  do  them  the  least  good  to 
whom  they  are  most  obliged.  I  do  not  go  such 
lengths. 

I  so  much  love  to  disengage  and  disobligate 
myself,  that  I  have  sometimes  looked  upon 
ingratitude,  affronts,  and  indignities,  which  I 
have  received  from  those  to  whom,  either  by 
nature  or  accident,  I  was  bound  in  some  duty 
of  friendship,  as  an  advantage,  taking  this  occa 
sion  of  their  ill  usage,  for  an  acquittance  and 
discharge  of  so  much  of  my  debt.  And  though 
I  still  continue  to  pay  them  all  the  outward 
offices  of  public  reason,  I,  notwithstanding,  find 
a  great  saving  in  doing  that  upon  the  account 
of  justice  which  I  did  upon  the  score  of  affec 
tion,  and  in  a  little  easing  myself  of  the  former 
solicitude  and  attention  of  my  inward  will :  Est 
prudentis  sustinere,  ut  currum,  sic  impetum 
benevolent  ice  ,5  "  'Tis  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to 
keep  a  curb,  as  upon  a  swift  chariot,  upon  the 
precipitation  of  his  benevolence,"  which  is  in  me 
too  urging  and  pressing  where  I  take,  at  least 
for  a  man  who  loves  not  to  be  strained  at  all ; 
and  this  husbanding  my  friendship  serves  me 
for  a  sort  of  consolation  in  the  imperfections  of 
those  in  whom  I  am  concerned.  I  am  sorry 
they  are  not  so  much  what  I  could  wish  they 
were  ;  but  so  it  is,  that  I  save  something  in  my 
application  and  engagement  towards  them.  I 
admit  of  a  man's  being  less  fond  of  his  child, 
for  having  a  scald  -  head,  or  being  crooked, 
arid  not  only  when  he  is  ill-conditioned,  but 
also  when  he  is  unfortunate  and  ill  -  formed, 
(for  God  himself  has  abated  that  from  his  value 
and  natural  estimation),  provided  he  carry  him 
self  in  this  coldness  of  affection  with  moderation 
and  exact  justice.  Proximity  lessens  not  defects 
with  me,  but  rather  makes  them  greater. 


1  Plutarch,  in  vita. 

2  Cicero,  de  Offic.  i.  9. 

3  Terence,  Ade.lph.  iii.  5.  44.    The  text  has,  Quod  vos  jus 
cogit,  vix  voluntate  imjietret. 


Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  6. 
Cicero,  de  Amicit.  c.  7- 
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After  all,  according  to  what  I  understand  of 
the  science  of  benefit  and  gratitude,  which  is  a 
subtle  science  and  of  great  use,  I  know  no  per- 
son  more  free  and  less  indebted  than  I  am  sit 
this  hour.  What  I  do  owe  is  simply  to  common 
and  natural  obligations:  ;is  to  any  thing  else, 
no  man  is  more  absolutely  clear  ; 


Nee 


ilii  iiota  potcntum 


i'n  are  to  inc.  unknown." 

Princes  give  me  a  threat  deal,  it'  they  take  no- 
thin  u-  from  me;  and  do  me  L"<><>d  enough,  it 
they  do  me  no  harm;  that's  all  1  a-k.  Oh, 
how  I  am  obliged  to  Almighty  (<od  that  it  has 
pleased  him  I  should  receive  all  I  have  inime- 
diately  from  his  bounty,  tmd  that  he  has  reserved 
all  my  obligation  particularly  to  himself!  llo\v 
constantly  do  1  ben'  of  his  holy  compassion  that 
I  may  never  o\\e  any  e^ential  thanks  to  any 
one!  ()  happy  liberty  wherein  1  ha\e  thus  far 
lived  !  May  it  continue  with  me  to  the  last  ! 
I  endeavour  to  have  no  need  of  any  one:  Jit 
me  (minis  .sy;/'.v  t'sf  mild  r  "  All  my  hope  is  in 
myself;''  'tis  \\liat  everv  one  may  do  in  him 
self,  but  more  ea-ily  the\  whom  (iod  has  placed 
in  a  condition  exempted  from  natural  and  urgent 
necessities.  It  is  a  wretched  and  dangerous 
thing  to  depend  upon  others.  Ourselves,  which 
is  the  most  just  and  safest  ict'u_re,  are  not  snf'i- 
ciently  assured.  1  have  nothing'  mine  but  myself; 
and  yet  the  possession  is  in  part  defective  and  bor 
rowed.  I  fortify  myselt'  both  in  courage,  which 
is  the  strongest  assistant,  and  also  in  fortune, 
therein  to  have  \\here\\ith  to  satisfy  myself, 
though  every  thing  eUe  should  forsake  me. 
Eleus  1 1  !ppia-j  did  not  merely  furnish  himself 
with  knowledge,  that  he  miirht  at  need  cheer 
fully  retire  from  all  other  company  to  enjoy  the 
Muses;  not  merely  with  the  knowledge  of 
philosophy  to  teach  his  soul  to  be  contented 
with  itself,  and  bravely  to  dispense  with  out 
ward  conveniences,  when  fate  would  have  it 
so;  he  was  moreover  so  careful  as  to  learn 
cookery,  to  shave  himself,  to  make  his  own 
clothes,  his  own  shoes,  and  drawer.-,  to  provide 
tor  all  his  necessities  in  himself,  and  to  make 
himself  independent  of  the  as>i-tance  of  others. 
One  more  freely  and  cheerfully  enjoys  borrowed 
conveniences,  when  it  is  not  an  enjoyment  forced 
and  constrained  by  need  ;  and  when  one  has  in 
his  own  will  and  fortune  wherewithal  to  live 
without  them.  I  know  myself  verv  well,  but 
'tis  hard  to  imagine  any  so  pure  liberality  of 
I  another  towards  me.  any  so  free  and  frank 
!  hospitality,  that  would  not  appear  to  me  a  dis- 
|  grace,  tyrannical,  and  tainted  with  reproach,  if 
necessity  had  reduced  me  to  it.  As  giving  is 
an  ambitious  and  authoritative  quality,  so  is 
accepting  a  quality  of  submission  ;  witness  the 

1  JEneid,  xii.  519. 

2  Terence,  Arlt'/pk.  iii.  5,  9.  The  text  has,  In  te  spes  otnnis, 
Hegiu,  nudia  situ  rst. 

3  Or  rather,  Hij>frias  uf  Elis,    See  Cicero   dc  Oruturr,  iii.  32. 

4  Tiinur,  or  Tumi-riant:. 


injurious  and  quarrelsome  refusal  that  Bajazet 
made  of  the  presents  that  Temir4  sent  him  ;  and 
those  that  were  offered  in  the  behalf  of  the 
Emperor  Solyman  to  the  Emperor  of  Calicut, 
were  so  much  disdained  by  him,  that  he  not 
only  rudely  rejected  them,  saying  that  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  been 
wont,  to  take,  and  that  it  was  their  office  to 
•jive  :  but  moreover  caused  the  ambassadors 
sent  for  that  purpose  to  be  put  into  a  dungeon. 
Wlun  Thetis,  says  Aristotle,5  flatters  Jupiter, 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  flatter  the  Athenians, 
they  do  not  put  them  in  mind  of  the  good  they 
have  done  them,  which  is  always  odious,  but  of 
the  benefits  they  have  received  from  them. 
Such  a--  I  see  so  frequently  employ  every  one 
in  their  affairs,  and  thrust  themselves  into  so 
much  obligation,  would  never  do  it,  did  they 
bur  reli-h  the  sweetness  of  a  pure  liberty  as  I 
do,  and  did  they  but  wei^h,  as  wise  men  should, 
the  burden  of  obligation  ;  'tis  sometime-*,  perhaps, 
fully  returned,  hut  'tis  never  dissolved.  'Ti>  a 
miserable  slavery  to  a  man  that  loves  to  be  at 
full  liberty  in  every  way.  My  acquaintance, 
both  those  above  and  those  below  me,  can  say 
whether  they  have  ever  known  a  man  less  im 
portuning,  soliciting,  entreating,  and  pressing 
upon  others  than  I.  And  if  I  am  a  degree  be 
yond  all  modern  example  in  this  respect,  'tis  no 
UTeat  \\omler,  so  many  parts  of  my  manners 
contributing  to  it;  a  little  natural  pride,  an  im 
patience  of  being  relumed,  the  contraction  of  my 
desires  and  d<  signs,  inaptitude  for  business,  and 
my  most  beloved  qualities,  idleness  and  free 
dom  :  by  all  these  together,  I  have  conceived  a 
mortal  hatred  of  beiiiLj  obliged  to  any  other 
than  myself.  I  readily  lay  out  all  I  can  rap 
and  wriiiLT  of  my  own,  rather  than  employ  the 
bounty  of  another,  in  any  important  or  liirht 
occasion  or  necessity  whatsoever.  My  friends 
strangely  annoy  me  when  they  ask  me  to  ask 
a  third  person  any  tiling  ;  and  I  think  it  costs 
me  little  less  to  disengage  him  who  is  indebted 
to  me,  by  making  use  of  him,  than  to  engage 
myself  to  one  that  owes  me  nothing1.  This 
condition  beiiiLT  removed,  and  this  other,  that 
they  require  of  me  nothing  of  any  great  trouble 
or  care  (for  I  have  declared  open  war  against 
all  trouble),  I  am  ea-ily  entreated,  and  ready 
to  do  every  one  the  he-t  service  1  can.'3  But  I 
have  still  more  avoided  receiving,  than  sought 
occasion  of  giving;  and  this,  moreover,  accord 
ing  to  Aristotle,7  is  much  more  easy.  My 
fortune  has  allowed  me  but  little  to  do  others 
U'ood  withal  ;  and  the  little  it  can  afford  is  put 
into  a  pretty  close  hand.  Had  I  been  born  a 
U'reat  person,  I  should  have  been  ambitious  to 
have  made  myself  beloved,  not  feared  or  ad 
mired  :  shall  I  more  impudently  express  it?  I 
should  as  much  have  endeavoured  to  please  as 


•'•    Ethics,  iv.  3.      See  aNo,  Homer,  Iliad,  i.  503. 

fl  The  edition  of  1588  adds  here  :  "  I  have  ever  willingly 
sought  every  occasion  to  do  a  kindness,  and  to  attach  others 
to  me;  and  mcthinks  one  cannot  make  a  better  use  of  the 
means  one  lias:  but  I  have  btill,"  &c. 

•    Ethics,  ix.  7. 
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to  do  good.  Cyrus  very  wisely,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  a  great  captain  and  still  greater  philo 
sopher,1  prefers  his  goodness  and  well-doing 
much  before  his  valour  and  warlike  conquests  ; 
and  the  elder  Scipio,  wherever  he  would  raise 
himself  in  people's  esteem,  sets  a  higher  value 
upon  his  affability  and  humanity  than  on  his 
prowess  and  victories,  and  has  always  this 
glorious  saying  in  his  mouth  :  "  That  he  had 
given  his  enemies  as  much  occasion  to  love  him 
as  his  friends."  I  would  say,  then,  that  if  a 
man  must  needs  owe  something,  it  ought  to  be 
by  a  more  legitimate  title  than  that  whereof  I 
am  speaking,  to  which  the  necessity  of  this 
miserable  war  compels  me  :  and  not  in  so  great 
a  debt  as  that  of  my  entire  preservation  ;  this 
overwhelms  me. 

I  have  a  thousand  times  gone  to  bed  in  my 
own  house,  with  an  apprehension  that  I  should 
be  betrayed  and  murdered  that  very  night ; 
compounding  with  fortune  that  it  might  be 
without  terror,  and  with  quick  dispatch  ;  and 
after  my  paternoster  have  cried  out, 

Impius  haec  tarn  culta  novalia  miles  habebit?2 
"  Shall  impious  soldiers  have  these  neu'-plough'd  lands?" 

But  what  remedy  ?  'tis  the  place  of  my  birth, 
and  of  most  of  my  ancestors  ;  here  they  have 
fixed  their  affection  and  their  name.  We  inure 
ourselves  to  whatever  we  are  accustomed  to ; 
and,  in  so  miserable  a  condition  as  ours  is,  cus 
tom  is  a  great  bounty  of  nature,  which  benumbs 
our  senses  to  the  sufferance  of  many  evils.  A 
civil  war  has  this  in  it  worse  than  other  wars, 
to  make  each  of  us  stand  sentinel  in  his  own 
house : 

Quam  miserum,  pnrta  vitam  muroque  tueri, 
Vixque  suse  tutum  viribus  esse  domus  !3 

"  To  one's  own  walls  and  prates,  'ris  wretched,  sure, 
To  trust  one's  life,  yet  scarce  to  be  secure." 

'Tis  a  grievous  extremity  for  a  man  to  be  jostled 
in  what  should  be  the  quiet  of  his  own  house. 
The  country  where  I  live  is  always  the  first  in 
arms,  and  the  last  that  lays  them  down,  and 
where  there  never  is  absolute  peace  : 

Turn  quoque  cum  pax  est,  trepidant  formidine  belli,4 

Quoties  pacem  fortuna  lacessit, 
Hac  iter  est  bellis  -  -  -  Melius,  Fortuna,  dedisses, 
Orbe  sub  Eoo  sedem,  gelidaque  sub  Arcto, 
Errantesque  domos.5 


1  Xenophon,  Cyropced.  viii.  4,  4. 

2  Virg.  Eclog.  i.  71. 

3  Ovid,  Trist.  iv.  1,  69.  <  Id.  id.  iii.  10,  (5/. 

5  Lucan,  i.  255  and  256,  251,  &c. 

6  The   authors  of   the    Port    Royal   Logic,  part  iii.  c.  20, 
sect.  6,  in   quoting    this   passage,   are   very  indignant  with 
Montaigne  for  his  resignation   amidst  the   dangers  that  sur 
rounded  him  ;  but  to  comprehend  the  author's  true  meaning 
here,  the   words  must  be   considered   with   regard   to  their 
necessary   connection   with   what   goes   before.     Montaigne 
represents  himself  as  surrounded  in  his  house  by  gangs  of 
banditti,  of  every  side,  licensed  by  war  to  commit  all  manner 
of  crimes   with  impunity.     In  such  a  situation,  where  he  is 
always  m  danger  of  having  his  throat  cut,  and  in  a  mortal 


"  E'en  when  at  peace,  we're  ever  fearing  war." 

"  Elsewhere,  when  all 

The  world's  at  peace,  we  are  the  spoil  of  war, 
The  first  that  are  invaded  ;  happier  far 
Might  we  have  lived  in  farthest  north  or  east, 
Or  wandering  tents  of  Scythia." 

I  sometimes  extract  the  means  to  fortify  myself 
against  these  considerations,  from  carelessness 
and  indolence,  which  also  in  some  sort  bring  us 
on  to  resolution.  It  frequently  happens  to  me 
to  imagine  and  expect  mortal  dangers  with  a 
kind  of  pleasure :  I  stupidly  plunge  myself 
headlong  into  death,6  without  considering  or 
taking  a  view  of  it,  as  into  a  silent  and  obscure 
abyss,  which  swallows  me  up  at  one  leap,  and 
involves  me  in  an  instant  in  a  profound  sleep, 
without  any  sense  of  pain.  And  in  these  short 
and  violent  deaths,  the  consequence  that  I  fore 
see  administers  more  consolation  to  me  than  the 
effect  of  fear.  They  say  that  as  life  is  not  the 
better  for  being  long,  so  death  is  better  for  not 
being  long.  I  do  not  so  much  evade  being 
dead,  as  I  enter  into  confidence  with  dying.  :  I 
envelope  and  shelter  myself  in  the  storm,  that' 
is  to  blind  and  carry  me  away  with  fury,  by  a 
sudden  and  insensible  attack.  Moreover,  what 
if  it  should  fall  out  that,  as  some  gardeners  say, 
as  roses  and  violets  spring  more  odoriferous 
near  garlic  and  onions,  by  reason  that  the  last 
suck  and  imbibe  all  the  ill  odour  of  the  earth  ; 
that  these  depraved  natures  should  also  attract 
all  the  malignity  of  my  air  and  climate,  and 
render  me  so  much  the  better  and  purer  by  their 
vicinity,  that  I  should  not  lose  all !  That  cannot 
be  ;  but  there  may  be  something  in  this,  that 
goodness  is  more  beautiful  and  attractive  when 
it  is  rare  ;  and  that  contrariety  and  diversity 
fortifies  and  shuts  up  well-doing  within  itself, 
and  enflarnes  it  by  the  jealousy  of  opposition 
and  glory.  The  robbers,  of  their  special  favour, 
have  no  particular  aim  at  me  ;  no  more  have  I 
to  them :  I  should  have  my  hands  too  full. 
Like  consciences  are  lodged  under  several  sorts 
of  robes,  like  cruelty,  disloyalty,  and  rapine  • 
and  much  the  worse  and  baser,  as  more  secure 
and  concealed  under  the  colour  of  the  laws. 
I  less  hate  an  open  and  professed  injury  than 
one  that  is  clandestine  and  treacherous;  an 
enemy  in  arms  than  an  enemy  in  a  gown.  Our 
fever  has  seized  upon  a  body  that  is  not  much 
the  worse  for  it :  there  was  fire  before,  and  now 
'tis  broke  out  into  a  flame.  The  noise  is  greater, 
the  evil  much  the  same.  I  generally  answer 
such  as  ask  me  the  reason  of  mv  travels :  "  That 


dread  of  seeing  himself  every  moment  at  the  mercy  of  these 
villains,  he  one  while  fancies  himself  actually  in  their  hands, 
and  feeling  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  be  at  last  delivered  thereby 
on  a  sudden  from  the  continual  anguish  which  rendered  his 
life  insupportable.  Full  of  these  ideas  he  stupidly  plunges 
himself  headlong,  as  he  says,  into  death,  without  taking  a 
view  of  it,  as  into  a  dark  and  deep  vortex,  which  swallows 
him  up,  &c.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  by  taking 
his  resolution  he  expects,  when  he  least  thinks  of  it,  to  be 
in  that  state  of  surprise  and  horror  from  the  barbarity  of 
those  villains  who  shall  come  to  knock  him  on  the  head,  or 
cut  his  throat,  before  he  has  time  to  look  about  him.  The 
images  which  Montaigne  here  makes  use  of  are  lively  but 
innocent,  and  very  natural,  and  such  as  no  fair  critic  need 
find  fault  with. — Coste. 

2  G 
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T  know  very  well  what  I  Hy  from,  but  not  what 
I  seek."  If  they  tell  me  I  may  be  as  ill  among 
strangers,  and  that  their  manners  are  no  better 
than  ours,  I  first  reply  that  that  is  hard  to  he 
believed, 

Tillll   lllllltil!   SC'C'lfTUISl   fuel"-   !: 


secondly,  that,  it,  i-  aiways  u'ain  to  chancre  an 
ill  condition  tor  one  thai  i-  uncertain  ;  and  that 
the  ills  of  others  ought  not  (  i  concern  us  so 
much  as  onr  own. 

I  will   not  here   omit  that  I  never  mutiny  so 

much    against    France,  that   !   am 
SLuTT'S*     nol    ,H:rectly  friends  with  1'aris: 

that  city  has  e\er  had  mv  heart 
from  my  infancy  ;  and  it  ha-  fallen  out,  as  of 
excellent  things,  that  the  more  beautiful  cities 
I  have  seen  since,  the  more  the  beauts'  of  thi- 
does  still  win  upon  my  ail'ection  :  1  love  it  by 
itself,  and  more  in  its  own  native  beiiiLT,  than 
in  all  the  ])omp  of  foreign  embellishments:  I 
love  it  tenderh  .  e\  en  to  i'-  \\  arts  and  blemishes  : 
!  am  not  a  Frenchman  but  by  this  ureat  city, 
g.-eat  in  people,  ur<  at  in  the  teiicity  of  her 
situation,  luit  above  all,  u'reat  and  incomparal  e 
in  variety  and  diversity  of  commodities;  the 
Ljlorv  of  Franeo,  and  one  of  the  mo-t  noble 
ornaments  of  the  world.  May  (iod  keep  her 
free  from  our  divisions,  entire  and  united  !  I 
hold  her  to  lie  sufficiently  defended  from  all 
••  violence:  I  u'ive  her  caution,  that  of  all 
sorts  of  parties  that  will  be  the  worst  that  shall 
set  her  in  di-order ;  and  I  have  no  tear.-  for  her  but 
from  herself:  and  certainly  I  have  as  much  fear 
for  her  as  for  anv  otln  r  jiart  of  this  Mate. 
Whilst  r-he  shall  continue.  I  -hall  ne\er  want  a 
retreat  where  I  may  live,  sufficient  to  make  me 
amends  for  parting  with  any  other  retreat 
whatever. 

Not  because  Socrates  said  so,  but  because  it 
is  in    truth   my  o\\  n    humour,  and   perhaps  not 

without  some  execs-,  1  look  upon 
Montaigne  all  men  as   mv  compatriots  :   and 

considered  all  T*  ' }         i  i  •  i 

iM'ii.n.-t  as  his  embrace  a  I  oJanuer  as  heartily 
C'.uiitrymcii.  as  a  Frenchman,  preferring  the 
universal  and  common  tie  to  the 
national  tie.  lam  not  much  taken  with  the 
sweetness  of  a  native  air:  acquaintance  wholly 
new,  and  wholly  my  own,  appear  to  me  full  as 
good  as  common  and  accidental  ones  with  onr 
neighbours:  friendships  that  are  purely  of  our 
own  acquiring,  ordinarily  carry  it  above  those 
to  which  the  communication  of  the  (dime,  or  of 
blood,  oblige  us.  Nature  has  placed  us  in  the 
world  free  and  unbound  ;  we  imprison  ourselves 
in  certain  narrow  limits,  like  the  kimrs  of 
Persia,  who  obliged  themselves  to  drink  no 
other  water  but  that  of  the  river  ('hoa-pes,'-' 
foolishly  quitting  claim  to  their  right  of  usage 
of  all  other  streams,  and  as  to  what  concerned 
themselves,  dried  up  all  the  other  rivers  of  the 


world.      What  Socrates  says  towards   his  end, 
;  that  he  looked   upon  a  sentence  of  banishment 
as   \\orse    than   a   sentence  of  death,   I  shall,  I 
think,  never   be  either  so  broken,  or  so  strictly 
!  habituated   to   my  own    country,  to   be   of  that 
<vle-li:il       lives     ) 


enough,  that  I  embrace  more  by  esteem  than 
affection  ;  and  they  have  some  also  so  elevated 
and  extraordinary,  that  1  cannot  embrace  them 
even  by  c.-feem,  forasmuch  as  1  cannot  conceive 
them  :  thi>  humour  was  very  tender  in  a  man 
that  thought  the  whole  world  was  his  city  ;  it 
is  true  that  he  di-dained  travel,  and  had  hardly 
ever  set  his  loot  out  of  the  .Attic  territories. 
That  he  complained  of  the  money  his  friends 

,  offered  to  sa\e  his  life,  and  that  he  refused 
to  come  0:1  1  of  prison  by  the  mediation 
of  others,  not  to  disobey  the  laws,  in  a  time 

1  when  they  were  other\\i-e  so  corrupt:  these 
example-  are  of  the  fir-t  kind  for  me  :  of  the 
second  there  are  others  that  I  could  find  in 
the  -ame  person:  many  of  these  rare  examples 
-urpass  the  f<./ce  of'  my  action  :  but  -ome  of 
them,  moreover,  surpa--  the  force  of  m\  judg 
ment. 

Resides  the-e  rea-on-,  travel  i-.  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  improving  thiii^  :  the  soi.l  i> 
there'  continually  employed  in  observing  new 
and  unknown  things  :  and  I  do  not  know,  as  I 
have  often  -aid,  a  better  school  wherein  to 
model  life,  than  by  constantly  setting  before  it 
the  diversity  of'  so  many  other  lives,  fancies,  and 
eu-toms,  iiiid  to  make  it  relish  so  perpetual  a  \  a- 
riety  «(  tin  forms  of  human  nature.  The  body  is 

I  therein  neither  idle  nor  overwrought  ;   and  that 

|  moderate    agitation    puts    it    in    breath.      I    can 
keep    on   horseback,   tormented   with  the  stone 
a-    1    am.    \\ithout    alighting    or    being    weary, 
iu'ht  or  ten  hour-  toetln  r. 


Vires  ultra  surtcmque  srnrcUf  : 
15cyii.nl  tin-  strength  and  common  lot 


f  a<?e: 


1   Virgil,  Georg.  i.  506. 

"^  Plutarch,   On  Kiile.     2PA\z.r\,  Hist    Var.  xn-.  40.     Phny, 
x.\xi.  3.  3  JEneid,  vi.  11 1. 


no  -ea-on  is  distasteful  to  me,  but  the  parching 
lr  at  of  a  s(  orehinu'  sun  ;  for  the  umbrellas 
made  u-e  of  in  Italy,  ever  -ince  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Iiomans  more  burden  a  man's  arm  than 
they  relieve  his  head.  I  would  fain  know 
what  plan  the  Persians  had  so  long  ago,  and 
in  the  infancy  of  luxury,  for  creating  fresh  air, 
and  having  shade  where  they  would,  as  Xeno- 
phon  report-  they  did.  I  love  rain  and  dirt. 
like  a  duck.  Change  of  air  and  climate  never 
affects  me  ;  every  sky  is  alike  :  I  am  only 
troubled  with  inward  alterations,  which  I  breed 
within  myself,  and  those  are  not  so  frequent  in 
travel.  I  am  hard  to  be  got  out;  but  being 
once  upon  the  road,  I  hold  out  as  well  as  the 
best  :  I  take  as  much  pains  in  little  as  in  great 
undertakings,  and  to  equip  myself  for  a  short 
trip,  if  but  to  visit  a  neighbour,  as  for  a  regular 
journey.  I  have  learned  to  travel 
after  the  Spanish  fashion,  and  to  JJ*  JfpJSJS- 
make  but  one  stage  of  my  day's  ling. 
journey  ;  and  in  excessive  heats, 
I  always  travel  by  ni^ht,  from  sun-set  to  sun- 
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rise.  The  other  method  of  baiting  by  the 
way,  in  haste  and  hurry  gobbling1  up  a  dinner, 
is,  especially  in  short  days,  very  inconvenient. 
My  horses  are  all  the  better  for  it :  never  any 
horse  failed  me  that  was  able  to  hold  out  the 
first  day's  journey  :  I  water  them  at  every 
brook  I  meet,  and  have  only  a  care  they  have 
so  much  wray  to  «-o  before  I  come  to  my  inn,  as 
will  warm  the  water  in  their  bellies.  My  un 
willingness  to  rise  in  a  morning  gives  my  ser 
vants  leisure  to  dine  at  their  ease  before  they 
set  out :  for  rny  own  part,  I  never  eat  too  late  ; 
my  appetite  comes  to  me  while  eating,  and  not 
otherwise  ;  I  am  never  hungry  but  at  table. 

Some  of  my  friends  blame  me  for  continuing 
this  travelling  humour,  being  married  and  old  : 
but  they  are  out  there  ;  for  it  is  the  best  time  to 
leave  a  man's  house,  when  he  has  put  it  into  a 
way  of  cjoing  on  without  him,  and  settled  such 
an  economy  as  corresponds  to  its  former  govern 
ment  ;  'tis  much  greater  imprudence  to  abandon 
it  to  a  less  faithful  housekeeper,  and  who  will 
be  less  solicitous  to  provide  for  the  family,  and 
look  after  your  affairs. 

The  most  useful  and  honourable  knowledge 

and  employment  for  the  mother 
The  most  use-  of  a  family,  is  the  science  of  good 
m!>sThonoeur-  housewifery.  I  see  some  tint  are 
able  aceom-  covetous,  but  very  few  that  are 
mShT/of  af  *  t-'conomical  ;  'tis  the  supreme 
family.  quality  of  a  woman,  and  what  a 

man  ought  to  seek  after  before 
tmy  other,  as  the  only  dowry  that  must  ruin 
or  preserve  our  houses.  Let  men  say  what 
they  will,  according  to  the  experience  I  have 
learned,  I  require  in  married  women  the  econo 
mical  virtue  above  all  others :  I  put  my  wife 
to't  as  a  concern  of  her  own,  leaving  her  by 
my  absence  the  whole  government  of  my 
afi'airs.  I  see,  and  am  vexed  to  see  it,  in 
several  families  I  know,  monsieur,  about  mid 
day,  come  home  all  dirt  and  disorder,  from 
trotting  about  on  his  affairs  ;  when  madame  is 
still  pouncing  and  tricking  herself  up  in  her 
closet :  this  is  for  queens  to  do,  and  that's  a 
question  too  :  'tis  ridiculous  and  unjust  that 
the  laziness  of  our  wives  should  be  maintained 
with  our  swreat  and  labour.  No  man,  as  much 
us  in  me  lies,  shall  have  a  more  free  and 
liberal,  a  more  quiet  and  free  fruition  of  his 
estate  than  I.  If  the  husband  bring  matter, 
nature  herself  will  that  the  wife  find  the  form. 
As  to  the  duties  of  conjugal  friendship,  that 

some  think  to  be  weakened  by 
The  conjugal  absence,  I  am  quite  of  another 
"warm  by  opinion.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
absence.  an  intelligence  that  easily  cools 

by  too  continual  and  assiduous 
exercise.  Every  other  woman  appears  graceful, 
and  we  all  find  by  experience  that  being  con 
tinually  together  is  not  so  pleasant  as  to  part 


1  The  example  of  the  linger  stretched  out  is  in  Plutarch, 
On  the  Common  Conceptions  of  the  Stoics;  but  as  to  the 
economical  arrangement  for  feeding  two  persons  on  one 
man's  meal,  it  is  apparently  a  fancy  of  Montaigne's  own. 


for  a  time  and  meet  again.  These  interruptions 
give  me  renewed  affection  for  my  family,  and 
render  my  own  house  more  agreeable  to  me  : 
change  warms  my  appetite,  now  to  the  one  and 
now  to  the  other.  I  know  that  the  arms  of 
friendship  are  long  enough  to  reach  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  especially 
this,  where  there  is  a  continual  communication 
of  offices,  that  rouse  the  obligation  and  remem 
brance.  The  Stoics  say,  indeed,  that  there  is 
so  great  connexion  and  relation  amongst  \\ise 
men,  that  he  who  dines  in  France  nourishes 
li;s  companion  in  Egypt  ;  and  that  whoever 
does  but  hold  out  his  linger,  in  what  part  oi 
the  world  soever,  all  the  wise  men  upon  the 
habitable  earth  feel  themselves  assisted  by  it.1 
Fruition  and  possession  principally  appertain  to 
the  imagination:  it  more  fervently  and  con 
stantly  embraces  what  it  is  in  quest  of,  than 
what  we  hold  in  our  arms.  Let  a  man  bui 
consider,  and  cast  up  his  daily  thoughts,  ami 
he  will  find  that  he  is  most  absent  from  hi:- 
friend  when  in  his  company  :  his  presence  re 
laxes  your  attention,  and  gives  your  thoughts 
liberty  to  absent  themselves,  at  every  turn  and 
upon  every  occasion.  When  I  am  at  Home,  I 
keep  and  govern  my  house,  and  the  conve 
niences  I  there  left ;  I  see  my  walls  rise,  my 
trees  shoot,  and  my  revenue  increase  or  decrease, 
very  near  as  well  as  when  I  am  at  home : 

Ante  oculos  errat  domus,  crrat  forma  locorum.2 

"  Still  fondly  I  behold,  with  fancy's  eye, 
My  house  and  places  that  around  it  lie,r' 

If  we  enjoy  nothing  but  what  we  touch,  we 
may  say  farewell  to  the  money  in  our  closets, 
and  to  our  sons,  when  they  are  gone  a  hunting. 
We  will  have  them  nearer  to  us.  Are  they  in 
the  garden  ?  Is  that  far  off?  Is  it  half  a  day's 
journey?  Is  it  ten  leagues  ?  Is  that  far  or  near  ? 
If  near,  what  is  eleven,  twelve,  or  thirteen  ?  and 
so  by  decrees.  In  earnest,  if  there  be  a  woman 
who  can  tell  her  husband  what  step  ends  the 
near,  and  what  step  begins  the  remote,  I  would 
advise  her  to  stop  him  between  them  ; 

Excludat  jurgia  finis  .... 
Utor  pcrmlsso  ;  cuudseque  pilos  ut  equinne 
Paulatim  vello,  et  demo  unuin,  demo  etiam  unum, 
Duni  cadut  elusus  ratione  ruentis  acervi  ;3 

"  I  take  the  grant,  and  by  degrees  prevail 
(For  hair  by  hair  I  pull  the  horse's  tail), 
And  while  I  take  them  year  by  year  away, 
Their  subtle  heaps  of  arguments  decay  ;" 

and  let  them  boldly  call  philosophy  to  their 
assistance  ;  in  whose  teeth  it  may  be  cast  that, 
seeing  it  neither  discerns  the  one  nor  the  other 
end  of  the  junction  betwixt  the  too  much  and 
the  too  little,  the  long  and  the  short,  the  light 
and  the  heavy,  the  near  and  remote  ;  that 
seeing  it  discovers  neither  the  beginning  nor 
the  end,  it  must  needs  judge  very  uncertainly  of 


*  Ovid,  Tri.it,  iii.  4.  7- 

3   Horace,  Epist.  ii.  i.  3S,  nnd  4.I. 
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the  middle  :  Perum  natura  nullam  nobis  dcdit  \ 
cofjnitlunem  JiniumS     ''  Nature  has   given   us 
no    knowledge  of  the  limits  of  things."     Are  . 
they  not  still  wives  and    friends   to    the    dead, 
who  are  not  at  the  end  of  this,  but  in  the  other  : 
world?     We  embrace  not  only  the  absent,  but 
those  who  have  been,  and  those  who  are  not 
yet.     We    do    not  promise  in    marriage  to  be  , 
continually    linked    together,    like    some    little  j 
animals  that  we   see,  or  like  those  of  Karenty  ' 
that   are  bewitched,    tied  together  like  dogs:2 
and  a   wife  ought   not   to   be  so   greedily  ena 
moured    of   her    husband's    fore-parts   that  she 
cannot   endure    to    see   him    turn    his    back,   if 
occasion  be.      lint  may  not  this  saying  of  that 
excellent    painter     of    woman's     humours,    be 
here  introduced,  to   show   the   reason    of  their 
complaints  ? 

t'xor,  si  cesses,  aut  tc  amare  e»i:itr..f, 

Aut  tete  ainari,  aut  potare.  aut  ammo  obsotpii : 

Et  tibi  bene  esse  soli,  cum  sibi  sit  male  ;J 


. 


"  Thy  wife,  if  tlum  stay's!  Ion?  abroad,  is  mo 
Thinking  them  cither  lov  st,  cr  art  hclov'd  ; 
Drinkinir,  or  something  else,  thyself  to  pica   e, 
And  that  thou'rt  well,  whilst  slit-  is  ill  at  ease  ;" 

or  may  it  not  be,  that  of  itself,  opposition  and 
contradiction  support  and  nourish  them  ;  and 
that  they  sufficiently  accommodate  themselves, 
provided  they  incommode  you  .' 

In  true  friend-hip,  wherein  I  am  skilled,  T 
more  crive  myself  to  my  friend  than  1  attract 
him  to  me.  I  am  not  only  better  pleased  in 
doing  him  service,  than  if  lie  con  fern  d  a  benefit 
upon  me  ;  but,  moreover,  had  rather  he  should 
do  himself  good  than  me,  and  he  most  obliges 
me  when  he  does  so.  And  if 
of  the  utility  au<t.nce  be  either  more  pleasant 

the  absence   of  .  ,,        ,  .          , '  .          , 

a  friend  is.  or  convenient   tor   him.     tis    also 

more  acceptable  to  me,  than  his 
presence  ;  neither  is  it  properly  absence,  when 
we  can  write  to  one  another.  I  have  often 
made  good  use  of  our  separation  for  a  time  ; 
we  better  filled  and  further  extended  the  pos 
session  of  lite  in  being  parted;  he'1  lived, 
rejoiced,  and  saw  for  me,  and  I  for  him,  as 
plainly  as  if  he  had  himself  been  there  ;  one 
part  of  us  remained  idle  when  we  were  toge 
ther ;  we  became  confounded:  the  distance  of 
place  rendered  the  conjunction  of  our  wills  more 
rich.  This  insatiable  desire  of  personal  presence 
a  little  implies  weakness  in  the  fruition  of  souls. 


1  Cicero,  Acud.  ii.  -2$. 

2  It   is    Saxo  Grammaticus    that  has  left  us  the  story  of 
these    hag-ridden    creatures,  in   the  fourteenth   book  of  his 
History  of  Denmark  i  where,  speaking  of  the   conversion  of 
the  people   of  Rugen,  an  island  in   the   Baltic,  he  says  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Karantia,  or  Kerantia,  one  of  their  towns, 
after  having  renounced  their  worship  of  idols,  were  never 
theless  still   afraid   of  their  power,  remembering  how  often 
they  had  been  punished  for  their  lewdness,  when  both  sexes 
were  tied  together  in  the  action,  after  the  manner  of  dogs, 
and  even  faster.     Sometimes,  when  they  were  taken  in  the 
fact,  they  were,  for  the  diversion  of  the  people,  hoisted  upon 
a  perch,  the  man  on  one  side  and  the  woman  on   the  other, 
without  being   able    to  separate.     If  this  fact  was  true,  one 
could  hardly  help  inferring  that  the   devil  was   at  that  time 
much  more  severe  or  more  mischievous  than  he  is  now. 

3  Terence,  Adelpli.  i.  1.  /. 

4  La  Doetie. 

'j  "  This  word  debauch,"  observes  M.  Coste,   "  must  be 


As  to  age,  which  is  alledged  against  me,  'tis 
quite  contrary  ;   'tis  for  youth  to 
subject  itself  to  common  opinions,     whether  old 
and  to  curb  itself  to  please  others  ;     Bone's  'tra 
it  has  wherewithal  to  please  both     veiling. 
the   people  and    itself;   \\e   have 
but   too   much    ado   to  please    ourselves  alone. 
As  natural  conveniences  fail,  let  us  supply  them 
with  those  that  are  artificial.     'Tis  injustice  to 
excuse  youth    for  pursuing  its  pleasures,  and  to 
forbid  old  men  to  seek  them.      When  young,  I 
concealed   my  wanton   passions  with  prudence; 
now  I   am   old,    I    chase  away   melancholy   by 
debauch.  5      And    thus   do   the    Platonic    lows6 
ibrbid  travel   till   forty  or  fifty  years  old,  that 
men's    travel-,    mi'jht  be  more    useful   and   in 
structive  in  so  mature  an  aue.      I  should  sooner 
subscribe    to    the    second  article   of    the    laws, 
which  forbids  it  after  threescore. 

''  lint  at  such  an  age,  you  will  never  return 
from  so  long  a  journey."  NYhat  care  I  for 
that  .'  I  neither  undertake  it  to  return  from 
nor  to  fin  Mi  it  ;  my  business  is  only  to  keep 
mysdf  in  motion  whilst  motion  pleases  me,  find 
only  journey  lor  the  journey's  sake.  They 
who  'hunt  after  a  benelice  or  a  hare  run  not  ; 
they  only  run  that  run  at  base,  and  t;>  exer 
cise'  their  running.  My  design  is  divisible 
throughout  ;  it  is  not  grounded  upon  any 
LM-eat  hopes;  every  day  is  complete  in  itself: 
and  the  journey  ot'  my  life  is  carried  on  after 
the  ^aine  manner.  And  yet  I  have  seen  places 
enough  a  great  way  oil',  where  I  could  have 
wished  to  have  been  staid.  And  v\hy  not,  if 
Chrysippns,  Cleanthes.  Diogenes,  /eno,  Anti- 
pater,  so  many  sau'es  of  the  sourest  sect,  cheer 
fully  abandoned  their  country,7  without  oeeaMon 
of  complaint,  and  only  for  the  enjoyment  of 
another  air.'  In  truth,  that  which  most  dis- 
plea-es  me  in  all  my  travels  is  that  I  cannot 
resolve  to  settle  my  abode  where  I  should  best 
like,  but  that  I  must  always  propose  to  myself 
to  return,  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  com 
mon  humour. 

If  I  feared  to  die  in  any  other  place  than  that 
of  my  birth;  if  I  thought  I  should 
die  more  uneasily  remote  from  my 
own  family,  I  should  hardly  tjo 
out  of  France;  I  should  not  with 
out  fear  step  out  of  my  parish  ;  I 
feel  death  always  twitching  me 

taken  in  a  moderate  sense,  and  such  as  is  suitable  to  Mon 
taigne's  genius  and  character,  and  to  the  subject  he  here 
treats  of;  that  is  to  say,  to  his  passion  for  travel,  which  he 
is  pleased  to  term  a  debauch,  by  an  excursion  which  is  very 
common  to  him.  There  is  scarce  any  writer  who  has  more 
need  than  Montaigne  of  a  judicious  reader,  and  one,  especi 
ally,  that  is  fair  and  candid.  His  style,  which  abounds  with 
bold  expressions  and  figures,  is  very  likely  to  deceive  a  cavel- 
ling  censor,  or  to  give  a  handle  to  those  ill-natured  critics 
who,  without  regard  to  truth,  boldly  censure  the  most  inno 
cent  expressions,  when  they  think  they  can  represent  them 
to  other  persons  in  a  criminal  light." 

6  Plato,  Laws,  xii. 

'"  Chrysippus  was  of  Soles,  Cleanthes  of  Assos,  Diogenes  of 
Babylon,  Zeno  of  Citium  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  Antipater  of 
Tarsus,  all  Stoic  philosophers,  who  passed  their  lives  at 
Athens,  as  Plutarch  has  observed  in  his  Treatise  of  Banish' 
ntcnt. 


Montaigne  pre 
ferred  to  die 
abroad  rather 
than  at  home  ; 
and  v  liv. 
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by  the  throat  or  by  the  back.  But  I  am  of 
another  temper  |  'tis  in  all  places  alike  to  me. 
Yet,  might  I  have  my  choice,  I  think  I  should 
rather  choose  to  die  on  horseback  than  in  a  bed, 
out  of  my  own  house,  and  far  from  my  own 
people.  There  is  more  of  heart- breaking  than 
consolation  in  taking  leave  of  one's  friends  :  I 
am  willing  to  omit  That  civility  ;  for  that,  of  all 
the  offices  of  friendship,  is  the  only  one  that  is 
unpleasant ;  and  I  could  with  all  my  heart  dis 
pense  with  that  great  and  eternal  farewell.  If 
there  be  any  convenience  in  so  many  standers 
by,  it  brings  a  hundred  inconveniences  along 
with  it.  I  have  seen  many  miserably  dying, 
surrounded  with  all  this  train  :  'tis  a  crowd 
that  chokes  them.  "Tis  against  duty,  and  a 
testimony  of  little  kindness  and  little  care,  to 
permit  you  to  die  in  repose  ;  one  torments  your 
eyes,  another  afflicts  your  ears,  another  your 
tongue  ;  you  have  no  sense  or  member  that  is 
not  teazed  by  them.  Your  heart  is  wounded 
with  compassion  to  hear  the  mourning  of  your 
real  friends ;  and,  perhaps,  with  spite,  to  hear 
the  counterfeit  condolings  of  those  who  only 
pretend  and  make  a  show  of  being  so.  Who 
ever  has  been  delicate  that  way  when  well,  is 
much  more  so  in  his  illness ;  in  such  a  necessity 
a  tender  hand  is  required,  accommodated  to  his 
sentiments,  to  scratch  him  just  in  the  place 
where  he  itches,  or  not  to  meddle  with  him  at 
all.  If  we  stand  in  need  of  a  wise  woman1  to 
bring  us  into  the  world,  we  have  need  of  a  wiser 
man  to  help  us  out  of  it.  Such  a  one,  and  a 
friend  to  boot,  a  man  ought  to  purchase  at  any 
rate  for  such  an  occasion.  I  am  not  yet  arrived 
at  such  a  pitch  of  vigour  as  to  be  able  so  to 
fortify  myself  in  my  own  strength  that  nothing 
can  assist  or  offend  me  ;  I  have  not  brought 
myself  to  that ;  I  endeavour  to  evade  hidingly, 
and  to  escape  from  this  passage,  not  from  fear, 
but  from  art.  I  do  not  intend,  in  this  act  of 
dying,  to  muster  up  and  make  a  show  of  my 
constancy.  For  whom  should  I  do  it  ?  All  the 
right  and  title  I  have  to  reputation  will  then 
cease.  I  content  myself  with  a  death  collected 
within  itself,  quiet,  solitary,  all  my  own,  suit 
able  to  my  retired  and  private  life  ;  quite  con 
trary  to  the  Roman  superstition,  where  a  man 
was  looked  upon  as  unhappy  who  died  without 
speaking,  and  that  had  not  his  nearest  relations 
to  close  his  eyes.  I  have  enough  to  do  to  com 
fort  myself,  without  having  to  console  others  ; 
thoughts  enough  in  my  head,  not  to  need  that 
circumstances  should  possess  me  with  new ;  and 
matter  enough  to  occupy  myself  withal  with 
out  borrowing.  This  critical  minute  is  out  of 
the  part  of  society  ;  'tis  the  act  of  one  single 
person.  Let  us  live  and  be  merry  amongst  our 
friends ;  let  us  go  die,  and  be  sullen  amongst 
strangers ;  a  man  may  find  those  for  his  money 
will  shift  his  pillow  and  rub  his  feet,  and  will 
trouble  him  no  more  than  he  would  have  them ; 
who  will  present  him  with  an  indifferent  coun- 

1  Sage-feinme,  a  midwife. 


tenance,  and  suffer  him  to  govern  himself;  and 
to  complain  according  to  his  own  method. 

I  wean  myself  daily,  by  reason,  from  this 
childish  and  inhuman  humour  of  desiring  by 

!  our  sufferings  to  move  the  compassion  and 
mourning  of  our  friends :  we  set  forth  our 
discomforts  beyond  their  just  weight,  in  order 
to  extract  tears  from  them,  and  the  constancy 
which  we  commend  in  every  one  in  supporting 
his  own  adverse  fortune,  we  accuse  and  reproach 
in  our  friends,  when  the  case  is  our  own  ;  we 
are  not  satisfied  that  they  should  be  sensible  of 
our  condition  only,  unless  they  be  moreover 
afflicted.  A  man  should  publish  and  commu- 

•  nicate  his  joy,  but,  as  much  as  he  can,  conceal 
and  smother  his  grief.  He  that  makes  himself 
pitied  without  reason,  is  a  man  not  to  be 
pitied  when  there  shall  be  real  cause  :  to  be 
always  complaining  is  the  way  never  to  get 
sympathy  ;  by  making  himself  out  always  so 

;  miserable,  he  is  never  commiserated  by  any.  He 

|  that  makes  himself  dead  when  living,  is  subject 
to  be  held  as  though  alive  when  he  is  dying. 
I  have  seen  some  take  it  ill,  when  they 
have  been  told  that  they  looked  well,  and 
that  their  pulse  was  temperate  ;  contain  their 
smiles,  because  they  betrayed  a  recovery,  and 
be  angry  at  their  health  because  it  did  not  call 
forth  pity  ;  and,  which  is  a  great  deal  more, 
they  were  not  women  either.  I  describe  my 
infirmities  at  most,  such  as  they 
are,  and  avoid  all  expression  of  ill  £^?ftJSJ 
prognostic  and  made-up  exclama-  sick  persons, 
tions.  If  not  mirth,  at  least  a  tem 
perate  countenance  in  the  standers  by,  is  proper 
in  the  presence  of  a  wise  sick  man  ;  he  does 
not  quarrel  with  health,  for  seeing  himself  in 
a  contrary  condition  ;  he  is  pleased  to  contem 
plate  it  sound  and  entire  in  others,  and  at 
least  to  enjoy  it  for  company  :  he  does  not,  for 
feeling  himself  melt  away,  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  life,  nor  avoid  to  discourse  of  ordinary  and 
indifferent  things.  I  would  study  sickness 
whilst  I  am  well  ;  when  it  has  seized  me,  it  will 
make  its  impression  real  enough,  without  the 
help  of  my  imagination.  We  prepare  ourselves 
beforehand  for  the  journies  we  undertake  and 
resolve  upon  ;  we  leave  the  appointment  of  the 
hour  when  to  take  horse  to  the  company,  and 
in  their  favour  defer  it. 

I  find  this  unexpected  advantage  in  the  pub 
lication  of  my  manners,  that  it  in  some  sort 
serves  me  for  a  rule  :  I  have  every  now  and 
then  consideration  of  not  betraying  or  falsifying 
the  history  of  my  life  ;  this  public  declaration 
obliges  me  to  keep  my  way,  and  not  to  give 
the  lie  to  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of  my  quali 
ties,  commonly  less  deformed  and  contradictory 
than  the  malignity  and  infirmity  of  the  judg 
ments  of  this  age  would  have  them.  The  uni 
formity  and  simplicity  of  my  manners  produce 
a  face  of  easy  interpretation ;  but  because  the 
fashion  is  a  little  new,  and  not  in  use,  it  gives 
too  great  opportunity  to  slander.  Yet  so  it  is, 
that  whoever  will  go  about  justly  to  condemn 
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me,  I  do  think  L  so  Mifiidently  assist  his 
malice  in  my  known  and  uvo\ved  imperfections, 
that  he  may  that  way  satisfy  his  ill-nature, 
without  fighting  with  the  wind.  If  I  myself, 
to  prevent  this  accusation  and  discovery,  confess 
enough  to  frustrate  his  malice,  as  lie  conceive-, 
'tis  but  reason  that  he  make  use  of  his  right  of 
amplification  and  extension;  offence  has  a  right 
beyond  justice  ;  and  let  him  make  the  roots  of 
those  errors  I  have  laid  open  to  him,  shoot  up 
into  trees  and  branches:  let  him  make  his  use 
not  only  of  those  I  am  really  infected  with,  but 
al-o  of  those  that  onlv  threaten  me,  injurious 
vices  both  in  (Duality  and  number  ;  let  him 
cudgel  me  that  way.  I  should  willingly  fol 
low  the  example  of  the  philosopher  Bion:  — 
Antigonus  -ou.rlit  to  annoy  him  bv  reproaching 
him  with  the  meanness  of  his  birth  :  he  pre 
sentl  cut  him  short  \vith  this  declaration  :  ''  I 


the  son  of  a  slave,  a  butcher, 
and  stigmatized,  and  of  a  \\hore,  my  father 
married  in  liie  lowist.  of  his  fortune;  both  of 
them  were  whipped  lor  oileiices  they  had  com 
mitted.  An  orator  bought  me  \\hen  a  child, 
finding  me  a  pretty  and  hopeful  boy,  and  when 
he  died  left  me  all  his  estate,  \\hieh  i  have 
transported  into  this  city  of  Athens,  and  here 
settled  myself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  L;  i 
the  historians  never  trouble  themselves  with 
inquiry  alter  me  :  I  tell  them  what  1  am."1  A 
free  and  generous  confession  enervates  reproach, 
and  disarms  slander.  So  it  is  that,  one  thing 
with  another,  I  fancy  men  as  often  commend 
as  undervalue  me  beyond  reason  :  a-  methinks, 
also,  from  my  infancv,  in  rank  and  decree  of 
honour,  they  have:  u'iven  me  a  place  rather 
above  than  below  my  right.  I  should  find 
myself  more  at  ease  in  a  country  where  these 
decree-  were  either  regulated  or  not  regarded. 
Amongst  men,  when  the  diiTerence  about  the 
precedency  either  of  walking  or  sitting,  exceeds 
three  replies,  'tis  uncivil.  I  never  stick  at 
giving  or  taking  place  out  of  rule,  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  ceremony,  and  never  any  man  had  a 
mind  to  go  before  me.  but  1  permitted  him  to  do  it. 
Besides  the  profit  I  make  of  writing  of  my 
self,  I  have  also  hoped  for  this  other  advantage, 
that  if  it  should  fall  out  that  my  humour  should 

Itlease  or  jump  with  those  of  some  honest  man, 
u'fore  I  die,  he  would  desire  and  seek  to  be 
acquainted  with  me.  and  come  to  me.  I  have 
given  him  a  great  deal  of  space  :  for  all  that  he 
could  have  in  many  years  acquired  by  a  long 
familiarity,  he  has  seen  in  three  days  in  tins 
register,  and  more  surely  and  exactly  set 
down.  A  pleasant  fancy  !  many  things  that 
1  would  not  confess  to.  any  one  in  particular, 
I  deliver  to  the  public  ;  and  send  my  best  friends 
to  a  bookseller's  shop,  there  to  inform  them 
selves  concerning  my  most  secret  thoughts  : 

Excutienda  damus  prfecordia.- 
"  My  entrails  I  Iny  open  to  men's  view." 


Could  I,  by  good   tokens,  know  where  to  seek 

any   one  proper  for   my  conversation,  I  would 

certainly  go  a  great  way  to   find   him  out  ;   for 

the  sweetness  of  suitable    and  agreeable   com 

pany  cannot,  in    my   opinion,   be 

bought   too    dear.     Oh!   what  a     How  useful  and 

thing  is   a  friend  !      How  true  is     ?rSs?,rya 

that  old   saying,  "  That  the  use 

of  a  friend  is  more  pleasing  and  necessary  than 

the  elements  of  water  and  lire  !"3 

To  return  to  my  subject,  there  is,  then,  no 
-.Treat  harm  in  dying  apart,  and  far  from  home  ; 
we  conceive  ourselves  obliged  to  retire  for 
natural  actions  le-s  unseemly  and  le-s  terrible 
than  this.  But  moreover,  ^'ich  as  are  reduced 
to  >pi;i  out  a  long  and  languishing  life,  ought 
not  p"i-haps  to  \\ish  to  trouble  a  large  family 
wiih  their  continual  miseries.  Therefore  the 
Indians,  in  a  c'Ttain  province,  thought  it  just 
to  knock  a  man  on  the  head,  when  ivduced  to 
such  a  necessity  :  and  in  another  of  their  pro 
vinces  they  all  forsook  him.  to  shift  for  himself 
as  well  as  he  could.  To  \\  horn  do  they  not  at 
last  become  tedious  and  insupportable  ?  The 
common  oflices  do  not  Lro  so  tar.  You  teach 
our  best,  friends  to  becni'd  perforce;  hardening 


both  wife  and  c 
pity  or  even   fee 


ren, 


by  long  custom,  not  to 


your  sufferings.  The  groans 
f  iivrd  from  me  by  the  stone  are  grown  so  fami 
liar  to  my  people,  that  nobody  takes  any  more 
notice  of  them.  And  though  we  should  extract 
some  pleasure  iVoiu  their  conversation,  which 
dot--  not  aluay-  happen,  by  reason  of  the  dis 
parity  of  conditions,  which  easily  begets  con 
tempt,  or  envy  toward  anyone  whatever,  is  it 
not  too  much  to  be  troublesome  all  the  days  of 
a  man's  life  .'  The  more;  I  should  see  them  con 
strain  themselves  out  of  affection  for  me,  the 
more  .  should  be  sorry  for  their  pains.  \Ve 
have  liberty  to  lean,  but  not  to  lay  our  whole 
weight  upon  other-,  so  as  to  prop  ourselves  by 
their  ruin,  like  him  who  caused  little  children's 
throats  to  be  cut,  to  make  use  of  their  blood  for 
the  cure  of  a  certain  disease  he  had  ;  or  that 
other.  v\  ho  was  continually  supplied  with  ten 
der  young  girls,  to  keep  his  old  limbs  warm  in 
the  night,  and  to  mix  the  sweetness  of  theirs 
with  his  sour  and  stinking  breath.  J)ecrepitude 
is  a  solitary  quality.  I  am  sociable  even  to 
excess:  and  I  think  it  reasonable  that  1  should 
now  \\iihdraw  my  troubles  from  the  si_:ht  of 
the  world,  and  keep  them  to  myself;  let  me 
shrink  and  draw  up  myself'  in  some  shell  like  a 
tortoise  ;  let  me  learn  to  see  men  without  hang 
ing  upon  them.  I  should  endanger  them  in  so 
steep  a  pa-sage  ;  'tis  now  time  to  turn  my  back 
to  company. 

"  But  in  so  long  a  journey  yon  may  be  sur 
prised    with    sickness    in   some  wretched  place, 
where  nothing  can  be  had  TO  re-     ^0,^1^-* 
lieve  you."     1  always  carry  most     preparations 
things   necessary  about  me;  and     J^1,*  view  to 
b;  si  !os,  \\-e  cannot  evade  this  ibr- 


Lamia*,   in  »%i7c 
i'crsius,  v.  i'2. 


Ciccro,  dc  Ainicit.  c.  5. 
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tune,  if  she  once  resolve  to  attack  us.  I  need 
nothing  extraordinary  when  I  am  sick :  I  will 
not  be  beholden  to  a  bolus  to  do  that  for 
me  which  nature  cannot.  At  the  very  begin 
ning  of  my  fevers  and  the  sicknesses  that  cast 
me  down,  whilst  entire  and  but  little  disordered 
in  health,  I  reconcile  myself  to  Almighty  God 
by  the  last  Christian  offices,  and  find  myself  by 
so  doing  less  oppressed  and  more  easy,  and 
have  got,  methinks,  so  much  the  better  of  my 
disease,  f  have  still  less  need  of  a  scrivener,  or 
counsellor,  than  of  a  physician.  What  I  have 
not  settled  of  my  affairs  w  hen  I  was  in  health, 
let  no  one  expect  I  should  do  it  when  I  am 
sick.  What  I  will  do  for  the  service  of  death, 
is  always  ready  done  ;  I  durst  not  so  much  as 
one  day  defer  it;1  and  if  nothing  be  done,  'tis 
us  much  as  to  say,  either  that  doubt  hindered 
my  choice  (and  sometimes  'tis  well  chosen  not 
to  choose),  or  that  I  was  positively  resolved 
not  to  do  anv  thing  at  all. 

I  write  my  book  for  few  men,  and  for  few 
years.  Had  it  been  matter  of  duration,  I  should 
have  put  it  into  a  better  language.  According 
to  the  continual  variation  that  ours  has  been 
subject  to  hitherto,  who  can  expect  that  the 
present  form  should  be  in  use  fifty  years  hence? 
It  slips  every  day  through  our  fingers,  and 
since  I  was  born  is  altered  above  one  half. 
We  say  that  it  is  now  perfect :  every  age  says 
the  same  of  the  language  it  speaks:  I  shall 
hardly  trust  to  that,  so  long  us  it  runs  away 
and  changes  as  it  does. 

'Tis  for  good  and  useful  writings  to  nail  and 
rivet  it  to  them,  and  its  reputation  will  go  ac 
cording  to  the  fortune  of  our  state.  For  which 
reason  I  am  not  afraid  to  insert  herein  several 
private  articles,  which  will  spend  their  use 
amongst  the  men  that  are  now  living,  and  that 
concern  the  particular  knowledge  of  some,  who 
will  see  further  info  them  than  the  common 
reader.  I  will  not.  after  all,  as  I  often  hear 
dead  men  spoken  of,  that  men  should  say  of 
me  l<  He  judged  and  lived  so  and  so  ;  he 
would  have  done  this  or  that.  Could  he  have 
spoken  when  he  was  dying,  he  would  have  said 
so  or  so,  and  have  given  this  thing  or  the  other. 
I  knew  him  better  than  any."  Now,  as  much 
as  decency  permits,  I  here  discover  my  inclina 
tions  and  affections  ;  but  I  do  it  more  willingly 
and  freely  by  word  of  mouth,  to  any  one  who 
desires  to  be  informed.  So  it  is,  that  in  these 
memoirs,  if  any  observe,  he  will  find  that  I 
have  either  told  or  designed  to  tell  all.  What 
I  cannot  express,  I  point  out  with  my  finger  ; 

Verum  animo  satis  hsec  vestigia  parva  sagaci 
Sunt,  per  quae  possis  cognoscere  csetera  tute.2 


1  What  Montaigne  here  says  is  fully  confirmed  by  an 
anecdote  related  by  Bernard  Anthone,  in  his  Commentaire 
sur  la  Couttime  de  Bordeaux : — "  The  late  Montaigne,"  he 
says,  "  author  of  the  Essays,  feeling  the  approach  of  death, 
got  out  of  bed  in  his  shirt,  and  putting  on  his  dressing- 
gown,  opened  the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  calling  all  his 
servants,  and  others  to  whom  he  had  left  legacies,  together, 
paid  them  the  sums  he  had  respectively  bequeathed  them  in 
his  will,  foreseeing  the  difficulty  they  might  have  in  obtain 
ing  the  amount  from  his  heirs." 


"  But  by  these  footsteps  a  sagacious  mind 
May  easily  all  other  matters  find." 

I  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  or  guessed  at  con 
cerning  me.  If  people  must  be  talking  of  me, 
I  would  have  it  to  be  justly  and  truly.  I  would 
come  again  with  all  my  heart  from  the  other 
world,  to  give  any  one  the  lie  that  should  re 
port  me  other  than  I  was,  though  he  did  it  to 
'.  honour  me.  I  perceive  that  people  repre- 
j  sent  even  living  men  quite  another  thing 
than  what  they  really  are  ;  and  had  I  not 
stoutly  defended  a  friend  whom  I  have  lost,3 
they  would  have  torn  him  into  a  thousand 
different  pieces. 

To  conclude  the  account  of  my  frail  humours, 
I  confess  that,  in  my  travels,  'l 
seldom  get  to  mv  inn  but  that  it     ^^  ^ind  of 

•  °,  •     i    .  •  i  death  he  re- 

comes  into  my  mind  to  consider     iished  best. 
j  whether  I  could  there  be  sick  and 
I  die  at  my  ease.     I  would  be  lodged  in  some 
convenient  part  of  the  house,  remote  from  all 
noise,   ill  scents,  and  smoke.     I  endeavour  to 
I  flatter  death  by  these  frivolous  circumstances, 
|  or  rather   to   discharge  myself  from  all  other 
I  incumbrances,  that  I  may  have  nothing  to  do  but 
i  to  wait  it ;  it  will  lie  heavy  enough  upon  me, 
j  without  any   other  load.       I   would   have   my 
j  death  share  in  the  ease  and  comfort  of  my  life  ; 
j  'tis  a  great  part  of  it,  and  oi'  the  greatest  im- 
|  portauce,  and  I,  hope  it  will  not  contradict  what 
|  went  before  itt\,v  Death  hath  some  forms  that 
are  more  easy  than  others,  and  receives  diverse 
qualities,     according    to    every    one's    fancy. 
Amongst  the  natural  ones, those  that  proceed  from 
weakness  and  insensibility  I  think  the  most  fa 
vourable  ;  amongst  those  that  are  violent,  I  can 
worse  endure  to  think  of  a  precipice   than  the 
fall   of  a  house,  that  will  crush  me  flat  in  a 
moment ;   and  a  wound  with  a  sword  than  a 
harquebuss  shot;  and  should  rather  have  chosen 
to  poison  myself  with  Socrates  than  stab  myself 
with  Cuto  ;  and,  though  it  be  the  same  thing, 
yet  my  imagination  makes  as  great  a  difference 
us   betwixt  death   and   life,    betwixt   throwing 
myself  into  a   burning   furnace,  and  plunging 
into  the  channel  of  a  river.     So  idly  does  our 
fear  more  concern  itself  in  the  means  than  the 
effect :   it  is  but  an   instant,  'tis  true,   but  'tis 
withal  an  instant  of  such  weight,  that  I  would 
willingly  give  a  great  many  days  of  my  life  to 
pass  it  over  after  my  own  fashion.     Since  every 
one's  imagination  renders  it  more  or  less  terrible, 
and  since  every  one  has  some  choice  amongst 
the  several   forms  of  dying,  let  us  try  a  little 
farther   to   find   some  one   that  is  wholly  clear 
from  all  offence.    Might  not  one  render  it  more 
over  voluptuous,  as  the  Commorientes  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  ?4     I  leave  aside  the  brave  and 

2  Lucret.,  i.  403. 

3  La  Boetie.     See  book  i.  chap.  2/,  On  Friendship. 

4  Commorientes  was  the  title  of  a  comedy  that  Plautus 
imitated  from  the  li;i/u7rofli/»]cr,c<>i/Te'j  of  Diphilus.     (Terence, 
Adc/ph,  prol.  verse  7.)     Montaigne  alludes  to  the  brother 
hood  of  the  Synapotanoumenes,  a  band  of  those  that  would 
die  together,  formed  by  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  after  the  battle 
of  Actium.     See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Antony,  c.  15. 
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exemplary  efforts   produced  by  philosophy  and 
religion  ;  but  amongst  men  of  little  note,  such  as 
a  Petroniusand  aTigillinusat  Rome, 'condemned 
to  dispatch   themselves,  who   have,  as  it  were, 
rocked  death  asleep  with   the  delicacy  of  their 
preparations  ;  they  have  made  it  slip  and  steal 
away  in  the  height  of  their  accustomed  diver 
sions,  amongst  wenches  and  good  fellows  ;   not 
a  word  of  consolation,  no  mention  of  making  a 
will,  no   ambitious   affectation    of  firmness,    no 
talk  of  their   future   condition  ;   amidst  sports, 
feasts,  wit,  and  mirth,  common   and   indifferent 
discourses,  mu.-ic,   and   amorou*   verses.      Were  | 
it  not  possible   for   us   to   imitate  thi^  resolution  ' 
after  a  more  decent  manner  .'     Since    there  are  : 
deaths  that  are  fit  for  fools  and   fit  for  the  wise, 
let  us  find  out  such  as  are  fit   for  those  who  are 
betwixt  both.      My  imagination  suggests  to  me  j 
one  that  is  easy,  and,  since  we   must  die,  to  In*  ' 
desired.      The  lioman  tyrants  thought  they  did  i 

in  a  manner  Ljive  a  criminal  life. 
The  manner  of  i 

iivinu  ifft  to  when  they  gave  him  a  choice  of  ; 
the  choice  of  his  death.  Hut  was  not  TheO'  i 
S^tyrauuf  phrastus,  that  so  delicate,  so 

modest,  and  so  wi-e  philosopher, 
compelled  bv  rea-on,  when  he  dur-t  repeat 
this  verse,  thus  translated  by  Cicero  : 

Vitam  rcu'it  fortuna,  non  sa;.ii-n'ia.J 
''  Fortune,  not  wisdom,  human  life  doth  v.\ay.  ' 

Fortune  is  assisting  to  the  facility  of  the  bargain 
of  my  life,  having  placed  it  in  -nch  a  condition 
tiiat  for  the  future  it  can  be  neither  advantage 
or  hindrance  to  tho-e  that  are  concerned  in  me. 
'  1'is  a  condition  that  I  would  have  accepted  at 
any  time  of  my  a^e  ;  but  in  this  occasion  of 
trussing  up  my  bagga^'1,  I  am  particularly 
j)leased,  that  in  dyini:  1  shall  neither  do  them 
pleasure  nor  displeasure  ;  she  has  so  ordered  it, 
by  a  cunning  compensation,  that  they  who  may 
pretend  to  any  considerable  advantage  by  my 
death,  will  at  the  -ame  time  su-tain  a  material 
lo>s.  Death  sometimes  is  more  grievous  to  us, 
in  that  it  is  grievous  to  others,  and  interests 
us  in  their  intere:-t  as  much  as  in  our  own, 
and  sometimes  more. 

In  this  conveniency  of  lodging  that  I  desire, 
I  mix  nothing  of  pomp  and  splendour,  I  hate  it 
rather  ;   but  a  certain    plain    neatness  which   is 
often  found  in   places  where  there  is  less  of  art, 
and  that  nature   has   adorned  with   some   grace 
that  is  all  her  own  :   Xon  <n)i>)IUci;  xcd  mini-  ' 
difer    conr'irtitni  ;    p/ns    salts.    <juam   siunpiun. 
"  A  repast   where   nea'ne.-s   reigns,    not   abun 
dance  ;   pleasure,  not  expeiiM-.'''     And,  besides, 
'tis    for    those    whose    affairs    compel    them    to  j 
travel  in  the  depth  of  winter  through  the  Gri--  \ 
sons,  to  be  surprised    upon   the  way  with  great  ; 
inconveniences.    I,  who  for  the  most  part  travel 


of 


1  Tacitus,  Annul,  xvi.  10, 

2  Cicero,  Tti^c.  Quam.  v   g. 

3  "  Nous   ne  voyageoas  point   tristement  assis  et  (v.mms 
emprisonnes  dans  une  petite  cage  bica  fermee  -  -   On  oh.-,f;r\c 
le  pays  ;  on  se  detourne  k  droite,  a  gauche  ;  on  examine  t  jut 


for  my  pleasure,  do  not  order  my 
affairs  so  ill.      If  the  way  be  bad     £jejiu 
on  my  right  hand,  1  turn  on  my 
left;  if  I  find  myself  unfit  to  ride,  I  stay  where 
I    am  ;    and    proceeding    thus,   in   truth,   I  see 
nothing  that  is  not  a-  pleasant  and  commodious 
as  my  own  house.      'Tis  true  that  I  always  find 
superfluity  superfluous,  and   observe   a   kind  of 
trouble  even    in    abundance  itself.      Have  I  left    i 
any  thing  behind  me  unseen,  I  go  back   to   see    j 
it;  'tis  still    my  way;    I   trace   no  certain    line,     : 
either  straight  or   crooked/'     Do  I  not  find  in     i 
the  place   to  which  I  go  what  was   reported  to    I 
me  (as   it   oft   falls   out  that  the  judgments  of    ! 
others  do  not  jump  with  mine,  and  that  I  have 
found  those  reports  tor  the  mo>t  part  false)?      I 
never   complain    of  lo>ing    my  labour;    I    have     i 
informed  myself  that   what   was   told   me   was    : 
not  true. 

I  have  a  constitution  of  body  as  free,  and  a 
palate  a-  indifferent,  a-  any  man  living;  the  ' 
diversities  of  ta-l;;on>  of  divers  nations  no  further 
concern  me  than  by  the  pleasure  of  variety: 
every  cn-tom  ha-  it-  rea-on.  Let  the  plate  and 
d:-he>  be  p"\\ler,  \\oml.  or  earth,  my  meat  be 
boiled  or  ro:i--ri  (1,  let  them  <jive  me  butter  or 
oil,  nuts  or  olives,  hot  or  cold,  'tis  all  one  to 
me;  indeed,  -o  much  so,  that,  growing  old,  I 
aecuse  this  generous  faculty,  and  have  need  j 
that  delicacy  and  choice  <hould  correct  the  in- 
di-cretion  of  my  appetite,  and  sometimes  relieve  ; 
my  stomach.  When  I  have  been  abroad  out  of 
France,  and  the  people  out  of  civility  have 
a-ked  me  if  I  \\ould  IK-  served  after  the  French 
manner,  I  laughed  at  the  question,  and  always 
frequented  tables  the  mo.-t  rilkd  with  foreign 
ers.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  my  countrymen 
besotted  with  this  tboli-h  humour  of  quarrel-  i 
lini:  with  forms  contrary  to  their  own  ;  they 
seem  to  be  out  of  their  element  when  out  of  j 
their  own  village  ;  wherever  they  L:'O  the\ 
keep  strictK  to  their  o\\n  fashions,  and  abo 
minate  tho-e  of  strangers.  Do  they  meet  with 
a  countryman  in  Hungary?  Oh,  the  happy 
adventure  !  They  are  thenceforward  insepar 
able  ;  they  cling  together,  and  their  whole 
(li-eour-e  is  to  condemn  the  barbarous  manners 
they  see  there  ;  and  why  not  barbarous,  since 
they  are  not  French  ?  And  those  have  made 
the  best  n>e  of  their  travels  who  have  observed 
most  to  speak  against  ;  for  most  of  them  go 
for  no  other  end  but  to  return  ;  they  pro 
ceed  in  their  travel  with  great  gravity  and 
circumspection,  with  a  silent  and  incommuni 
cable  prudence,  pre.-erving  themselves  from  the 
contagion  of  an  unknown  air.  What  I  am 
saying  of  them  puts  me  in  mind  of  some 
thing  like  it:  I  have  ob-erved  in  some  of  our 
young  courtiers,  they  will  not  mix  with  any 
bui.  men  of  their  own  sort,  and  look  upon 


ce  qui  ft  itte  ;  on  s'arrete  a  tons  les  points  de  vues.  Apercois- 
je  une  riviere  ?     Je  la  cotoie  ;  une  bois  touffu  ?     Je  vais  sous 

son  ombre Je  n'ai  pas  besoin  de  choisir  les  chemins  tout 

faits,  les  routes  commodes  ;  je   passe  partout  ou   un   houime 
pcut  passer."     Rousseau,  Emile,  liv.  v 
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us  as  men  of  another  world,  with  disdain  or 
pity.  Put  them  upon  any  discourse  but  the 
intrigues  of  the  Court,  and'  they  are  utterly  at 
a  loss,  as  very  o\vls  and  novices  to  us  as  we 
are  to  them.  'Tis  truly  said,  that  a  well-bred 
man  is  of  a  compound  education.  I,  for  my 
part,  travel  very  much  sated  with  our  own 
fashions  ;  not  to  look  for  Gascons  in  Sicily, 
I  have  left  them  at  home  :  I  rather  seek  tor 
Greeks  and  Persians  ;  they  are  the  men  I 
endeavour  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  the  men 
I  study  ;  'tis  there  that  I  bestow  and  employ 
myself;  and,  which  is  more,  I  fancy  that  I 
have  met  with  but  few  customs  that  are  not  as 
good  as  our  own:  I  have  not,  I  confess,  tra 
velled  very  far  ;  scarce  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
vanes  of  my  own  house. 

As  to  the  rest,  most  of  the  accidental  com 
pany  a  man  falls  into  upon  the  road  give  him 
more  trouble  than  pleasure  ;  I  waive  them  as 
much  as  I  civilly  can,  especially  now  that  age 
seems  in  some  sort  to  privilege  and  sequester 
me  from  the  common  forms  You  suffer  for 
others,  or  others  suffer  for  you  ;  both  of  which 
inconveniences  are  troublesome,  but  the  latter 

appears  to  me  the  most  so.  'Tis 
Worthy  men  a  rare  fortune,  but  of  inestimable 
sureTn  travel".  pleasure,  to  have  a  worthy  man, 

one  of  a  sound  judgment,  and 
of  manners  conformable  to  your  own,  who 
takes  a  delight  to  bear  you  company.  I  have 
been  at  an  iuHnite  loss  for  that  upon  my  travels ; 
but  such  a  companion  should  be  chosen  and 
acquired  from  your  first  setting  out.  There  is 
no  pleasure  to  me  without  communication  ;  there 
is  not  so  much  as  a  sprightly  thought  comes 
into  my  mind,  that  it  does  not  grieve  me  to  1 
have  produced  alone,  and  that  I  have  no  one  i 
to  tell  it  to  :  Si  cum  hue  exccptione  dcfur  sa- 
pientia,  ut  illam  indusani  tcneam,  nee  cnun- 
ciem,  rejiciam.1  "  If  wisdom  were  conferred 
with  this  proviso,  that  I  must  keep  it  to  my 
self,  and  not  communicate  it  to  others,  I  would 
have  none  of  it."  This  other  has  strained  it 
one  note  higher:  Si  contigerit  ea  vita  sapieiiti, 
ut  in  omnium  rerwn  affluentibus  copiis,  quamvis 
omnia,  qua  cognitions  diyna  sunt,  siunmo  of  to 
secum  ipse  considcret,  et  contempletur  ;  tamen, 
si  solitudo  tanta  sit  ut  hominem  videre  non 
possit,  excedat  e  vita.2  "  If  such  a  condition 
of  life  should  happen  to  a  wise  man,  that  in  the 
greatest  plenty  of  all  conveniences  he  might  at 
the  most  undisturbed  leisure  consider  and  con 
template  all  the  things  worth  the  knowing, 
yet  if  his  solitude  must  be  such  that  he  must 
not  see  a  man,  he  had  much  better  die." 
Architas  was  of  my  opinion  when  he  said, 
"  That  it  would  be  unpleasant,  even  in  heaven 
itself,  to  wander  in  those  great  and  divine 


celestial  bodies  without  a  companion. 


But 


yet  it  is  much  better  to  be  alone  than  in  foolish 


1  Seneca.  Epi.it.  6. 

~  Cicero,  da  Offic.    .  43. 

3  Id.  de  Amicitia,  c.  23. 

«  JEneid,  iv.  340. 


and  troublesome  company.  Aristippus  loved 
to  live  as  a  stranger  in  all  places : 

Me  si  fata  meis  paterentur  ducere  vitam 
Auspiciis,4 

"  But  if  the  fates  would  so  propitious  be, 
To  let  me  live  at  rny  own  liberty," 

I  should  choose  to  pass  away  the  greatest  part 
of  my  life  on  horseback, 

Visere  gestiens, 
Qua  parte  debacchentur  ignes, 
Qua  nebulcie,  pluviique  rores.5 

"  Where  endless  summers  parch  the  plain, 

Or  where  the  clouds  o'erllovv  with  endless  rain." 

"  Have  you  not  more  easy  diversions  at  home  ? 
What  do  you  there  want .'  Is  not  your  house 
situated  in  a  sweet  and  healthful  air,  sufficiently 
furnished,  and  more  than  sufficiently  large? 
The  royal  majesty  has  more  than  once  been 
entertained  there  with  all  his  train.  lias  not 
your  family  left  more  below  it  in  good  govern 
ment  than  it  has  above  it  in  eminence?  Is 
there  any  novel,  extraordinary,  and  indigestible 
thought  that  afilicts  you  ; 

Qua1  te  mine  coquat  et  vcxet  sub  pectore  fixa  '."> 

"  That  no'.v  lies  broiling  in  thy  troubled  breast, 
And  ne'er  will  suffer  thee  to  be  at  resc  ?" 

"  Where  do  you  think  to  live  without  disturb 
ance  ?  Nunquam  simpliciter  fortuna  indulgct.1 
'  The  favours  of  fortune  are  never  without  a 
mixture  of  evil.'  You  see  then  it  is  only  you 
that  trouble  yourself,  and  everywhere  com 
plain  ;  for  there  is  no  satisfaction  here  below, 
but  either  for  brutish  or  divine  souls.  He  wbo, 
with  so  just  reasons,  has  no  contentment,  where 
will  he 'think  to  find  it?  How  many  millions 
of  men  terminate  their  wishes  in  such  a  con 
dition  as  yours  .'  Do  but  reform  yourself,  for 
that  is  wholly  in  your  own  power  ;  whereas 
you  have  no  other  right  but  patience  towards 
fortune :  J\Tulla  placida  quies  est,  nisi  quam 
ratio  composuit.  '  True  tranquillity  is  that 
alone  which  reason  prepares  tor  us.'  " 

I  see  the  correctness  of  this  advice,  and  I  see 
it  perfectly  well  ;  but  my  adviser  might  sooner 
have  done,  and  have  spoken  more  pertinently, 
in  bidding  me  in  two  words;  ';  Be  wise."  This 
resolution  is  after  wisdom  :  'tis  her  work  and 
product ;  thus  the  physician  goes  preaching  to 
a  poor  languishing  patient:  "  Be  cheerful;" 
but  he  would  advise  him  a  little  more  discreetly 
in  bidding  him:  "  Be  well."  For  my  part,  I 
am  but  a  man  of  the  common  sort.  'Tis  a 
wholesome  precept,  certain,  and  easy  to  be 
understood  :  "  Be  content  with  what  you  have," 
that  is  to  say,  with  reason  ;  and  yet  to  follow 
this  advice  is  no  more  in  the  power  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  world  than  in  me.  'Tis  a  common 
saying,  but  of  a  terrible  extent;  what  does  it 


5  Horace,  Od.  iii.  3.  54. 

6  Ennius,  apud  Cicero,  de  Scnect.  c.  1. 
"  Quint.  Curtius,  iv.  14. 
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not  comprehend  .'  All  thing.-,  come  under  dis-  , 
crction  and  qualification.  I  know  very  well  ' 
tluit,  to  take  it  to  the  letter,  this  pleasure  in 

'  travelling  is  a  testimony  of  uneasiness  and  irre 
solution  ;  but  these  two  arc  our  ifoverni:)-^  and 
predominating  qualities.  Yes,  I  confess  ir,  1 
see  nothing,  not  so  much  as  in  a  dream  and 

j  in  a  wish,  whereon  I  could  set  up  my  rest: 
variety  only,  and  the  possession  ot'  diversity, 
can  satisfy  me,  if  anything  can.  In  travelling, 
it  pleases  me  that  I  'nay  stay  where  I  like, 
without  inconvenience,  and  that  I  have  where 
withal  coininodionsly  to  divert  myself.  I  love 

ij  a  private  lite,  because  'tis  my  own  choice  that 
I  love  it,  not  by  any  particular  distaste  or 
imiitness  lor  public  lite,  which,  perhaps,  is  as 
much  according  to  my  complexion  ;  1  serve  my 

|    prince  more  cheerfully,  because  if.  is  by  the  tree 

;    election  of  mv  own  judgment  and  reason,  with- 

I  out  any  particular  obligation  ;  and  that  I  am 
not  compelled  so  to  do,  for  being  rejected  or 

'  disliked  by  the  other  party  ;  and  so  <;f  all  the 
rest.  I  hate  ilie  mor.-els  that  Heredity  carves 
ire;  I  should  think  that  the  greate-t  conve 
nience  upon  v,  Inch  I  only  had  to  depend,  had 
me  bv  the  throat  : 


One  cord  will  never  hold  me  fa-t  enough.  You 
will  say  there  is  \anity  in  this  w  ay  of  living. 
But  where  is  there;  not  .'  ISoth  these  line  pre 
cepts  are  vanity,  and  ail  wisdom  is  vanity  : 
Domiiius  imr'it  cm/iluf'toncs  sapicntiuTti,  t/no- 
nnnn  r<uuc  sunt  :'•  "The  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  the  \\i-e.  that  they  are  vain." 
These  exquisite  subtleties  are  only  tit  for  ser 
mons  ;  they  are  discourses  that  will  send  us  all 
cut  and  dry  into  the  other  world.  Lite  is  a 
material  and  corporal  motion  ;  an  action  im 
perfect  and  irregular  of  its  o\vn  proper  essence  : 
I  make  it  my  bu-ine-s  to  serve  it  according  to 
itself. 


(Juisquc  suns  p:un:mr  manes.1 
"   \\'c  arc  .ill  p'.inUiitd  for  our  proj'i -t  <Ti:i.t  >." 

•S/r  i'.-,/  Jiic'u'iulnin.  Tit  contra  nntiirtiin  uni- 
rcrxunt  iiin'il  contendamus  :  i-a  lumen  conncr- 
r*tt<i,  propriam  scquamur.*  "  We  must  so  order 
it  as  by  no  means  to  contend  against  universal 
nature  ;  but  yet,  that  rule  being  observed,  to 
follow  our  own."  To  what  end  are  these  ele 
vated  points  of  philosophy,  upon  which  no 
human  being  can  rely  ?  And  those  rules  that 
exceed  our  use  and  our  strength  .' 

I  often  observe  that  we  have  rules  of  life  set 


1  Prop.  iii.  3.  23. 

2  Corinthians,  i.  3.  -2-j. 

3  JKnrid,  vi.  743. 

1  Cicero,  tie,  Offic.  i.  31. 

"•  Daughter  of  Cato  of  I'ticn.  and  •. 

(i  Montaigne  probably  reiers  to  'i'i 


•  n\   Rrutus. 
<l.;re  de  licz: 


before  us,  which  neither  the  pro 
poser    nor    those    that    hear    him  f'S™!^™1 
have   any   manner    of   hope,  nor  much  despised 
which    is   more,    anv   inclination,  '">' t!"'  lulthors 

....  ,  ...     ,  i  ',      of  them   as  by 

to  follow.      Ot  the  same  sheet  ot     the  person  to 

paper  \vhereo;!  the  judge  has  but  whom  they  are 
just  wrhten  a  sentence  against  an  addressed- 
adulterer,  he  steals  a  piece  whereon  to  write  a 
love-letter  to  his  companion's  wife.  She  whom 
you  have  but  just  now  entertained  in  your  em 
braces  will  presently,  even  in  your  own  hearing, 
more  loudly  inveigh  against  the  same  fault  in 
her  companion  than  would  Porcia.6  And  such 
there  are  who  will  condemn  men  to  death  for 
crimes  that  they  do  not  themselves  repute  so 
much  a-  faults.  1  have  in  iny  youth  seen  a 
gentleman  with  one  hand  present  the  people 
with  verses  that  excelled  both  in  wit  and  de 
bauchery,  and  with  the  other,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  .-traigi:t-laced  and  quarrelsome  theo 
logical  reformation  that  the  world  has  been 
treated  with  these  many  years.'1  .Men  proceed 
in  this  \\ay:  they  let  the  laws  and  precepts  fol 
low  their  ro;id,  but.  themselves  keep  another 
course,  IP  >t  only  from  debauchery  of  manners, 
but  (.ft  time-  h\  judgment  and  contrary  opinion. 
Do  but  hear  a  philosophical  lecture  ;  the  inven 
tion,  eloquence,  and  pertinency  immediately 
strike  u;ioii  your  mind,  and  move  you  ;  there 
is  nothing  that  either  Hatters  or  reprehends 
your  conscience  :  'tis  not  that  they  address. 
Is  not  thi-  true  .'  This  made  Ari-io  say,  "  that 
•  •r  a  bath  nor  a  h-erure  were  of  use,  unless 
they  scoured  and  made  men  clean/'7  One  may 
stop  at  th«;  outward  skin,  but  'tis  after  the  mar 
row  is  picked  out  ;  as  after  havin<_r  quailed  otl 
the  wine  out  of  a  line  cup,  we  consider  the 
graving  and  workmanship.  In  all  the  courts 
of  ancient  philosophy  this  is  to  In-  found,  that 
the  same  lecturer  there  publishes  the  rules  of 
temperance,  and  at,  the  same  time  discourses  of 
love  and  wantonness  ;  and  Xenophon,  even  in 
the  bosom  of  Clinias,  wrote  against  the  Aris- 
tippie  virtue/  'Tis  not  that  there  is  any  mira 
culous  conversion  in  it  that  makes  them  thus 
wavering,  but  'tis  as  Solon  represents  himself, 
sometimes  in  his  own  peixm.  and  sometimes  in 
that  of  a  legislator;  one  while  ho  speaks  for  the 
crowd,  and  another  for  himself:  taking  the  free 
and  natural  rules  for  his  own  share,  assuring 
himself  of  a  firm  and  established  health  and 
vigour  : 

Curentur  diibii  iiifdicis  majoribus  iogri.s 


»t  hands.' 


Antisthenes10  allowed  a  sage  to  love,  and  to  do 
whatever  he  saw  opportune,  with 
out    regard   to   the  laws  ;    loras-     tcTtolo" 


one  and  the  same  time,  in  1550,  published  his  amorous 
poems,  Jui-eniliti,  and  his  intolerant  apuioiry  lor  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Servetus. 

r   1'iutarch,  Hnw  to  hear    &c. 

8  Lacrtius,  Lif,-  of  Xeituphun. 

9  Juvenal,  xiu.  121.  '"   I.aenius  in  i-itd. 
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much  as  he  was  better  advised  than  they, 
and  had  a  greater  knowledge  of  virtue.  His 
disciple,  Diogenes,  said  :]  that  men  to  perturba 
tions  were  to  oppose  reason,  to  fortune  courage, 
and  to  the  laws,  nature.  For  tender  stomachs, 
constrained  and  artificial  recipes  must  be  pre 
scribed  ;  good  and  strong  stomachs  serve  them 
selves  simply  with  the  prescriptions  of  their  own 
natural  appetite  :  after  this  manner  do  our 
physicians  proceed,  who  eat  melons,  and  drink 
iced  wines,  whilst  they  confine  their  patients  to 
syrops  and  sops.  "  I  know  not, "  said  the 
courtezan  Lai's,  "  what  they  talk  of  books, 
wisdom,  and  philosophy ;  but  these  men  knock 
as  often  at  my  door  as  any  others."-  At  the 
same  rate  that  our  licence  always  carries  us 
beyond  what  is  lawful  and  allowed,  men  have, 
often  beyond  universal  reason,  narrowed  the 
precepts  and  rules  of  life  : 

Nemo  satis  credit  tan tuin  delinquere,  quantum 
Permittas.'' 

"  None  sin  by  rule  ;  none  heed  the  charge  precise; 
'  Thus,  and  no  farther,  may  ye  step  in  vice,' 
But  leap  the  bounds  prescrib'd,  and  with  free  grace 
Sccur  far  and  wide  the  interdicted  space." 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  there  were  more  pro 
portion  betwixt  the  command  and  the  obedience; 
and  the  mark  seems  to  be  unjust  to  which  one 
cannot  attain.  There  is  no  man  so  good,  who, 
were  he  to  submit  all  his  thoughts  and  actions 
to  the  laws,  would  not  deserve  hanging  ten 
times  in  his  life ;  nay,  and  such  a  one,  too,  as  it 
were  great  pity  to  make  away  with,  and  very 
unjust  to  punish  : 

Ole,  quid  ad  te, 
De  cute  quid  faciat  ille,  vcl  ilia  sua  ? ' 

"  Olus,  what  is't  to  thee 
What  with  themselves  does  he  or  she  ?" 

and  such  a  one  there  may  be  as  hath  no  way 
offended  the  laws,  who  nevertheless  would  not 
deserve  the  character  of  a  virtuous  man,  and 
that  philosophy  would  justly  condemn  to  be 
whipped  ;  so  unequal  and  perplexed  is  this  rela 
tion  !  We  are  so  far  from  being  good  men, 
according  to  the  laws  of  God,  that  we  cannot 
be  so  according  to  our  own  :  human  wisdom 
never  yet  arrived  at  the  duty  that  it  had  itself 
prescribed ;  and  could  it  arrive  there,  it  would 
still  prescribe  itself  others  beyond  it,  to  which  it 
would  ever  aspire  and  pretend  :  so  great  an 
enemy  to  consistency  is  our  human  condition. 
' Tis  man  enjoins  himself  to  be  necessarily  in 
fault;  he  is  not  very  discreet  to  cut  out  his  duty 
by  the  measure  of  any  other  being  than  his  own ; 
to  whom  does  he  prescribe  that  which  he  does 
not  expect  any  one  should  perform  ?  Is  he 
unjust  in  not  doing  what  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  do  ?  The  laws  which  condemn  us  not  to  be 
able,  condemn  us  for  not  being  able. 


At  the  worst,  this  disform  liberty  of  present 
ing  themselves  two  several  ways,  the  doing 
after  one  manner,  and  the  saying  after 
another,  may  be  allowed  to  those  who  only 
speak  of  things  ;  but  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
them  who  speak  themselves,  as  I  do  ;  I  must 
march  my  pen  as  I  do  my  feet.  The  common 
life  ought  to  have  communication  with  other 
lives  :  the  virtue  of  Cato  was  vigorous  beyond 
the  reason  of  the  age  he  lived  in  ;  and  for  a 
man  whose  province  it  was  to  take  part  in  the 
governing  others,  dedicated  to  the  public  ser 
vice,  it  might  be  called  a  justice,  if  not  unjust, 
at  least  vain  and  out  of  season.5  Even  my  own 
manners,  which  have  not  above  an  inch  of  sin 
gularity  in  them  above  those  that  are  current 
amongst  us,  render  me  nevertheless  a  little  odd 
and  unsociable  to  the  age  I  live  in.  I  know 
not  whether  it  be  that  I  am  disgusted  without 
reason  with  the  world  I  frequent ;  but  I  know 
very  well  that  it  would  be  without  reason, 
should  I  complain  of  its  being  disgusted  with 
i  me,  seeing  I  am  so  with  it.  The  virtue  that  is 
I  assigned  to  the  affairs  of  the  world  is  a  virtue  of 
many  wavings,  corners,  and  elbows,  to  join  and 
adapt  itself  to  human  frailty;  mixed  and  artifi 
cial,  not  straight,  clean,  constant,  nor  purely 
innocent.  Our  annals  to  this  very  day  reproach 
one  of  our  kings  for  suffering  himself  implicitly 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  conscientious  persua 
sions  of  his  confessor;  affairs  of  state  hold  bolder 
precepts ; 

Exeat  aula 
Qui  vult  esse  pius.6 

"  Let  him  who  will  be  good  from  court  retire." 

I  have  formerly  tried  to  employ,  in  the  manage 
ment  of  public    affairs,  opinions   and   rules  of 
living,  as  rude,  new,  unpolished  or  unpolluted, 
as  were  either  born  with  me,  or  brought  away 
from  my  education,  and   wherewith  1  serve  my 
turn,    if    not    so    commodiously,    at    least    as 
securely,  in  my  own   particular  concerns  :  but 
I  have  found  this  scholastic  and  novice  virtue 
foolish   and   dangerous  in   those  matters.     He 
that  goes  into  a  crowd,  must  now  go  one  way, 
and  then  another,  keep  his  elbows  close,  retire,    j 
or  advance,  and  quit  the  direct  way,  according    j 
j  to  what  he  encounters  ;  and  must  live,  not  so    j 
'  much  according  to  his  own  method  as  that  of   j 
others;  not  according  to  what  he  purposes  to    ! 
himself,  but  according  to  what  is  proposed  to    j 
him,  according  to   the  time,  according  to  men,    j 
according   to  occasions.     Plato  says  that  who-    j 
ever  escapes  the  world's  handling  with  clean    j 
breeches,   escapes  by   miracle ;  and    says,   too,    j 
that  when  he  appoints  his  philosopher  the  head    ; 
of  a  government,  he  does  not  mean  a  corrupt 
cne  like  that  of  Athens,7  and   much  less  such  a    : 
one  as  this  of  ours,  wherein  wisdom  itself  would 


Laertius,  in  vita. 

•  Ant.  Guevara,  Golden  Epistles,  book  i. 
Juvenal,  xiv.  233. 
Martial,  vii.  9.  I. 


5  Cicero,  too,  says  of  him  (Epist  ad  Atticum,  ii.  1.);— 
"  Dicit  enirn  tanquam,  in  Platonis  TroAirem,  non  tanquam  in 
Romuli  tau-e,  seutentiam." 

(i   Lm-an.  viii.  4y3. 

7  Republic,  vi. 
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be  to  seek:  a  good  herb,  transplanted  into  ;t. 
soul  very  contrary  to  its  own  nature,  much 
sooner  conforms  itself  to  the  soil,  than  it  re 
forms  the  soil  to  it.  I  feel,  it'  I  were  wholly  to 
apply  myself  to  such  employments,  it  would 
require  a  groat  deal  of  change  and  new  model 
ling  in  me,  before  I  could  bo  any  way  lit  for  it. 
And  though  I  could  so  far  prevail  upon  myself 
(and  why  misfit  I  not  with  time  and  diligence). 
I  would  not  do  it.  What  little  I  have  had 
to  do  with  public  employments  has  been  so 
much  disgust  to  me  ;  I  feel  betimes  some 
temptations  toward  ambition  ri-in<_r  in  my  soul, 
but  I  obstinately  oppose  them  : 

At  tu,  Catullc,  ubslin;itus  obdura.1 
"  ]5ut  thoii,  Catullus,  hold  out  to  the  last." 

I  am  seldom  called  to  it,  and  as  seldom  offer 
myself  uncalled  :  liberty  and  laziness,  the  qua 
lities  most  predominant  in  me,  are  qualities 
diametrically  contrary  to  that  trade.  We  can 
not  distinguish  the  faculties  of  men  ;  they  have 
divisions  and  limits  hard  and  delicate  to  elioo-e  : 
to  conclude,  from  the  discreet  conduct  of  a  pri 
vate  life,  a  capacity  for  public  affairs  is  to  con 
clude  ill:  a  man  may  govern  himself  well,  that 
cannot  govern  other-  so,  and  compose  K—a\> 
that  cannot  work  effects  :  such  a  one  may  In: 
who  (Min  order  a  sie^e  well,  that  would  ill  mar 
shal  a  battle,  and  that  can  speak  well  in  private, 
who  would  ill  harangue  a  people  or  a  prince: 
nay,  'tis  peradvcitturo  rather  a  te-timony  in 
him  who  can  do  the  one,  that  he  cannot  do  the 
other,  than  otherwise.  1  find  that  elevated 
souls  are  not  much  more  proper  for  low  things 
than  mean  souls  are  to  hi^h  one-.  Could  it  be 
imagined  that  Socrate--'  should  have  given 
occasion  of  laughter,  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
reputation,  to  the  Athenians,  for  having  never 
been  able  to  sum  up  the  votes  of  his  tribe,  to 
d. 'liver  it  to  the  council  .'  Doubtless,  the  vene 
ration  I  have  for  the  perfections  of  this  threat 
man.  deserves  that  fortune  should  furnish  for 
the  excuse  of  my  principal  imperfection-,  so 
magnificent  an  example.  Our  sufficiency  is  cut 
out  into  small  parcels  :  mine  has  no  latitude, 
and  is  also  very  contemptible  in  number.  Sa- 
ti;  minus/'  to  those  who  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  command  in  chief  :  "  Comrades,  '"  said 
he,  "  you  have  lost  a  good  captain,  to  make 
him  an  ill  general.'' 

Whoever  boasts.,  in  so  sick  a  time  as  this,  to 

1  Catullus,  Carm.  viii.  19. 

2  In  the  Gorgi/is  of  1'lato. 

3  Otic  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  rose  in  the   time  of  the 
Emperor  Gallienus.    See  Trebellius  Po.'lio,  Trigittt.  Tyrunn. 
c.  23. 

4  Gm>k  Histury,  iv.  1  ;  where,  however,  Xenophon  speaks 
not  of  a  passage  through  Peloponnesus,  but  of  an  interview- 
in  the  camp  of  Agesilaus. 


Virtue  which  is 
genuine  and 
sincere  cannot 
be  employed  in 
the  manage 
ment  of  a  cor 
rupt  state. 


employ  a  true  and  sincere  virtue 
in     the    world's    service,     either 
knows  it  not,   opinions  growing 
corrupt    with    manners    (and    in 
truth    to   hoar   them  describe    it, 
to  glorify  themselves  in  their  de 
portments,  and  to  lay  down  their 
rules  ;    instead   of   painting    virtue,   they  paint 
pure  vice  and  injustice,  and  so   represent  them 
tal>e  in  the  education  of  princes)  :   or,  if  he  does 
know  it,  bc.;;-ts  unjustly,  and,  let  him  say  what 
he   will,  does  a  thousand   things  of  which   his 
own   conscience    must    necessarily  accuse    him. 
I  should  willingly  take  Seneca's   word   of  the 
experience    he    made   upon    the    like   occasion, 
provided    he  would   deal  clearly  and   sincerely 
v\ith  me.     The  most  honourable  mark  of  good 
ness,    in   such   a   irjcessity,  is  freely   to  confess 
both  his   own   fault  and  those  of  others;   with 
the  power  of  hir,  virtue  to  stop  the   inclination 
towards  evil;  unwillingly  to  follow  this  propen 
sity,   to    hope   better,   and  to   desire  better.      I 
i  perceive  thar.  in  these  unhappy  divisions  wherein 
we  are  miserably  involved  in  France,  every  one 
|  does   his  best   to   defend,  and    by  argument    to 
i  make  good  his  cau-e ;  but   even  the  very  best 
j  with  di-.-imulation  and  di-gui-e  :    he  that  would 
'  write  roundly  of  the  true  state  of  the  quarrel, 
would    write    boldly  and    viciously.      What    is 
,  tiie  most   party,  other  than  a  member  of  a  de- 
'  caved    and   worm-eaten  body  ?      But  of  such  a 
body,  the  member  that   is   least  afftcted   is  said 
to  be  found,  and  with   good   reason,  fora-much 
as  our  qualities  have  no  title  but  in  comparison  : 
civil   innocence  is   measured  according  to  time 
and  place.      I  should  love  to  read  in  Xenophon 
|  this    commendation    of    Agesilaus:1   being    en- 
;  treated   by  a  neighbouring   prince,  with    whom 
,  he  had  formerly  had  war,  to  permit  him  to  pass 
through   his   countrv  ;   he   granted    his  request, 
1  giving  him  free  passage  through  Peloponnesus, 
and  not  only  did    not    imprison    or   poison   him, 
|  being  at   his  mercy,   but    courteously   received 
,  him,  according  to  the  obligation  of  his  promise, 
without  doing  him   the   least  injury  or  offence. 
To  such  humours  as  theirs,  this  was  an  act  of  no 
ureat    lu.-tre ;   elsewhere,    and    in 
I  another  age,   the   frankness    and     ^£ffi£ 
\  magnanimity  of    Mich   an   action     iege,  in  Paris. 
will    be     in    high    esteem.      Our 
childish  Capettes  would  have  laughed  at  it,  so 
I  little  does  the  Spartan  innocence  resemble  that 
of  France.5    We  are  not  without  virtuous  men  : 


C'lfn :tt>'K  from  short  cloaks  they  wore,  called  capes.  And  as 
they  were  treated  very  harshly,  both  with  regard  to  their  table  j 
and  to  their  discipline,  they  were  commonly  such  low  ! 
geniuses  that  the  word  c'tpette  was  made  use  of  to  signify  a 
scholar  of  the  most  contemptible  character,  a  fool,  an  im 
pertinent.  "  Montaigne,  by  the  use  of  the  term,"  ob 
serves  M.  Cosle,  "  intends  the  bulk  of  his  cotcmporaries, 
who  w  >uld  not  have  failed  to  ridicule  the  frank  and  generous 
spirit  of  Agesilaus.  In  the  same  predicament  may  be  placed 
thofe  Flemish  historians  who,  having  accused  Charles  V.  of 
imprudence  in  relying  on  the  good  faith  of  Francis  I.  when 
his  imperial  majesty  passed  through  France  in  1540,  have 
thereby  signified  their  opinion  that  Francis  was  very  weak  in 
slipping  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  making  himserf  master  of 
his  most  formidable  enemy." 
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but  'tis  according  to  our  standard.  Whoever 
has  his  manners  established  in  regularity  above 
the  standard  of  the  age  he  lives  in,  let  him  either 
wrest  or  blunt  his  rules;  or,  which  I  would 
rather  advise  him  to,  let  him  retire,  and  not 
meddle  with  us  at  all :  What  will  he  get  by  it  ? 

Egregium  sanctumque  virum  si  cerno,  bimembri 
Hoc  monstrum  puero,  et  miranti  jam  sub  aratro 
Piscibus  inventis,  et  fcetae  comparo  multe.1 

"  If  such  a  man  I  see,  of  pious  worth, 

I  straight  compare  him  to  a  monstrous  birth  : 
To  pregnant  mules,  or  fish  unheard-of,  found 
Ploughed  by  the  wond'ring  share  from  out  the  ground." 

A  man  may  regret  the  better  times,  but  cannot 
fly  from  the  present :  we  may  wish  for  other 
magistrates,  but  we  must,  notwithstanding, 
obey  those  we  have ;  and  peradventure  'tis 
more  laudable  to  obey  the  bad  than  the  good. 
So  long  as  the  image  of  the  ancient  and  received 
laws  of  this  monarchy  shall  shine  in  any  corner 
of  the,  kingdom,  there  will  I  be  :  If  they  un 
fortunately  happen  to  thwart  and  contradict 
one  another,  so  as  to  produce  two  factions  of 
doubtful  and  difficult  choice,  I  will  willingly 
choose  to  withdraw  from  the  tempest ;  in  the 
mean  time  nature,  or  the  hazards  of  war,  may 
lend  me  a  helping  hand.  Betwixt  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  1  should  soon  and  frankly  have  de 
clared  myself;  but  amongst  the  three  robbers 
that  came  after,2  a  man  must  needs  have  either 
hid  himself,  or  have  gone  along  with  the  cur 
rent  of  the  time  ;  which  I  think  a  man  may 
lawfully  do,  when  reason  no  longer  rules. 

Quo  di versus  abis  ?3 
"  Whither  dost  thou  wandering  go  ?" 

This  medley  is  a  little  from  my  subject :  I 
go  out  of  my  way  ;  but  'tis  rather 
MoYtatgne W  ^y  licence  than  oversight:  my 
sometimes  de-  fancies  follow  one  another,  but 
siTb^e^aThe118  SOIlietimes  at  a  great  distance; 
does  here.  and  look  towards  one  another, 

but  'tis  with  an  oblique  glance. 
I  have  read  a  dialogue  of  Plato,4  of  such  a 
motley  and  fantastic  composition  :  the  begin 
ning  about  love,  and  all  the  rest  about  rhetoric: 
they  stick  not  at  these  variations,  and  have  a 
marvellous  grace  in  letting  themselves  be  car 
ried  away  at  the  pleasure  of  the  winds  ;  or  at 
least  to  seem  as  if  they  were. 

The  titles  of  my  chapters  do  not  always  com 
prehend  the  whole  matter ;  they  often  denote 
it  by  some  mark  only,  as  these  other  titles, 
Andria,  Eunuchus  ;5  or  these,  Sylla,  Cicero, 
Torquatus.  I  love  a  poetic  march,  by  leaps  and 
skips ;  'tis  an  art,  as  Plato  says,  light,  nimble, 
and  a  little  demoniacal.6  There  are  pieces  in 
Plutarch  where  he  forgets  his  theme  ;  where 
the  proposition  of  his  argument  is  only  found 
incidentally,  and  stuffed  throughout  with  fo~ 


1  Juvenal,  xiii.  6l. 

2  Octavius,  Marc-Antony,  and  Lepidus. 

3  JEntid,\.  166. 

4  The  Phecdra 

*  The  names  of  two  of  Terence's  comedies. 


reign  matter :  do  but  observe  his  meanders  in 
the  Demon  of  Socrates.  Good  God  !  how 

-beautiful   are    his   variations   and    digressions; 

I  and  then,  most  of  all,  when  they  seem  to  be 
fortuitous,  and  introduced  for  want  of  heed. 
'Tis  the  indiligent  reader  that  loses  my  subject, 
not  I  ;  there  will  always  be  found  some  words 
or  other  in  a  corner  that  are  to  the  purpose, 
though  it  lie  very  close.  I  ramble  about,  in- 

|  discreetly  and  tumultuously  :  my  style  and  my 
wit  wander  at  the  same  rate.  A  little  folly  is 
desirable  in  him  that  will  not  be  guilty  of  stu 
pidity,  say  the  precepts,  and  much  more  the 
examples,  of  our  masters.  A  thousand  poets 
flag  and  languish  after  a  prosaic  manner;  but 
the  best  old  prose,  and  I  strew  it  here  up  and 
down  indifferently  for  verse,  shines  throughout 
with  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  poetry,  and 
represents  some  air  of  its  fury.  Certainly  prose 
must  yield  the  pre-eminence  in  speaking.  The 
poet,  says  Plato,"  when  set  upon  the  muses' 
tripod,  pours  out  with  fury  whatever  conies 
into  his  mouth,  like  the  pipe  of  a  fountain, 
without  considering  and  pausing  upon  what  he 
says  ;  and  things  come  from  him  of  various 
colours,  of  contrary  substance,  and  with  an 
irregular  torrent :  himself  is  all  over  poetical :  and 
all  the  old  theology,  as  the  learned  inform  us, 
is  poetry,  and  the  first  philosophy  is  the  original 
language  of  the  gods.  I  would  have  the  mat 
ter  distinguish  itself;  it  sufficiently  shows 
where  it  changes,  where  it  concludes,  where  it 
begins,  and  where  it  resumes,  without  inter 
lacing  it  with  words  of  connection,  introduced 
tor  the  relief  of  weak  or  negligent  ears,  and 
without  commenting  myself.  Who  is  he  that 
had  not  rather  not  be  read  at  all.  than  after  a 
drowsy  or  cursory  manner?  NiJi'd  est  tain 
utile  quod  in  transitu  prosit.9  "  Nothing  can 
be  so  profitable  as  to  be  so  when  negligently 
read."  If  to  take  a  book  in  hand  were  to  read 
it,  if  to  look  upon  it  were  to  consider  it,  and 
to  run  it  slightly  over  were  to  make  it  a  man's 
own,  I  were  then  to  blame  to  make  myself  out 
so  ignorant  as  I  say  I  am.  Seeing  I  cannot 
fix  the  attention  of  my  reader  by  the  weight  of 
what  I  write,  manco  male,  if  I  should  chance 
to  do  it  by  my  intricacies.  "  Nay,  but  he  will 
afterwards  repent  that  he  ever  occupied  himself 
about  it."  True,  but  he  will  still  have  occupied 
himself.  And  besides,  there  are  some  humours 
in  which  intelligence  produces  disdain,  who 
will  think  better  of  me  for  not  understanding 
what  I  say  :  they  will  conclude  the  depth  of 
my  meaning  by  the  obscurity  ;  which,  to  speak 
sincerely,  I  mortally  hate,  and  would  avoid  it 
if  I  could.  Aristotle  boasts  somewhere9  that 
he  affected  it :  vicious  affectation  !  The  short 
chapters  that  I  made  my  method  in  the  begin 
ning  of  my  book,  having  since  seemed  to  me  to 


6  Or  rather  divine,  <5aijuoviK>j.     Montaigne  quotes  the  Ion. 

~  Laws,  vi. 

8  Seneca,  Epist.  2. 

a  See  Aulus  Gellius,  xx.  5;  Plutarch,  Life  of  Alexander. 
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break  and  dissolve  the  attention  before  it  was  j 
raised,  as  making  it  disdain  to  settle  itself  to  so  | 
little,  I  upon  that  account  have  made  the  rest 
longer,  such  as  reejuire  proposition  and  assigned 
lei-ure.  In  such  an  employment,  to  whom  you 
will  not  give-  an  hour  you  will  give  nothing  ;  and 
you  do  nothing  for  him  for  whom  you  ejnly  <lo 
whilst  you  are  doing  something  else.  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  I  have'  perhaps  some  par 
ticular  obligation  to  speak  only  by  halves,  to 
speak  confusedly  and  discordantly.  I  am 
therefore  angry  at  this  kind  of  perplexing 
reason,  and  these}  extravagant  project-  that  j 
trouble  a  man's  lite,  and  those  opinions  so  fine 
and  subtle;  though  they  be  true,  I  think  them 
too  dear  bought.  On  the  contrary,  I  make  it 
my  business  to  bring  vanity  it-elf  in  repute, 
and  lolly  too,  it'  it  bring  me  any  pleasure  ;  and 
let  myself  follow  my  own  natural  inclinations, 
without  carrying  too  strict  a  hand  upon  them. 

I  have  -ecu  elsewhere-  palaces  in  ruin-,  and 
statues,  both  of  gods  and  men,  defaced,  and  yet 
there  are  ine-n  still.  All  this  is  true  ;  and  yet 
for  all  that  I  cannot  so  ot'ien  ivview  the  min 
ed'  that  so  great,  and  since  so  holy, 
Hi*  particular  city,1  that  I  do  not  admire1  and 
c\tynoft(Romc.  re'VeTe'iice  it.  The  care  of  the 
dead  is  recommended  to  u-. :  be,-- 
sides,  I  have  been  bred  up  from  my  infancy 
with  these;  jieople  ;  I  had  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  Home  long  before  I  had  any  of  those 
of  my  own  house.  1  knew  the  Capitol  and 
its  plan  before'  I  knew  the  Louvre  ;  an 
Tiber  before  I  knew  the  Seine.  The  qualities 
and  fortune-  of'  Lueullus,  MetelliH,  and  v- 
have  ever  run  more  in  my  head  than  thosi:  of 
any  of  my  own  country  ;  limy  are  all  dead, 
and  so  i-  my  father  as  absolutely  dead  a-  they, 
ami  is  removed  as  far  from  me  and  life  in 
eighteen  years  as  the-y  in  sixteen  hundred  ; 
whose1  memory,  nevertheless,  friendship  and 
society,  I  do  not  cease  to  hug  and  embrace  with 
a  very  pe-rtect  and  lively  union. 
Gratitude  Nay,  of  my  ow  u  inclination,  I 

dead'  S  render   myself  more  attentive  to 

the  dead  ;  tlu-y  no  longer  help 
themselves,  and  the-redore,  methinks,  they  more 
reepiire  my  assistance  :  'tis  tin  re  that  gratitude 
appears  in  its  full  lustre  ;  bene-lits  are  not  so 
generously  placed  where-  there  is  retrogradation 
and  reflection.  Arcesilauv'  going  to  visit  Cte- 
sibius,  who  was  sick,  and  finding  him  in  a  very- 
poor  condition,  privately  conveyed  some  money 
under  his  pillow  ;  and,  by  concealing  it  from 
.him,  acquitted  him  moreover  from  the  acknow 
ledgment  due  to  such  a  benefit.  Such  as  have 
merited  from  me  friendship  and  gratitude,  have 
never  lost  them  by  being  ne>  more  ;  I  have  bet 
ter  and  more  carefully  paid  them  when  gone, 
and  ignorant  of  what  I  did  :  I  speak  more 
kindly  ami  affectionately  of  my  friends  when 
thev  can  no  longer  know  it.  I  have  had  a 


^   Home. 

'2  Laertius,  i?i  rifa. 

3  Cicero,  de  Finih.  5.  1  and 


hundred  quarrels  in  defending  Pompey,  and 
upon  the  account  of  Brutus  ;  this  acquaintance 
does  yet  continue  betwixt  us  :  1  have  no  other 
hold  even  of  present  things  but  by  my  fancy. 
Finding  myself  of  no  use  to  this  age/I  throw 
myself  back  upon  that  other  ;  and  am  so  child 
ishly  enamoured  of  the  five,  just,  and  flourishing 
state  of  ancient  Home1  (for  I  neither  love  it  in 
its  birth  nor  old  age),  that  1  interest  myself  in 
it  to  a  de.'gree  of  pa— ion  ;  and  therefore  cannot 
PO  often  review  the  situation  of  the;ir  streets  and 
houses,  and  ruins  as  profound  a-  the  antipodes, 
but  that  it  always  puts  me  into  the  dumps. 
Is  it  by  nature1,  e>r  through  error  of  fancy,  that 
the  sight  of  the  places  which  we  know  have; 
been  frequented  and  inhabited  by  persons  whose; 
memories  are1  recommended  in  story,  does  jn 
some  sort  work  more  upon  ns  than  to  hear  a 
recital  of  their  acts,  or  to  read  their  writings.' 

Tiintn   ?•/>•  adinonltiunis   incxf   in   l,<cis  ! /:/ 

id  (/nidcin  in  line  nrhr  infiiiitinn  ;  <juiicui/ii]nc 
cniin  iii'ircd'tninr,  in  aUqncini  Idstoriain  risff- 
i/nint  ]>i>hi /////>'.''  "  So  great  a  power  of  ad 
monition  is  in  places  ;  and  truly  in  this  e'ity  so 
infinite,  that  which  way  soever  we  go  we  tread 
upon  some  history."  It  plea-es  me  to  con-ider 
their  face,  port,  and  vestments:  1  ruminate' 
those  great  names  betwixt  my  teeth,  and  make 
them  ring  in  my  own  ears:  <•</<>  illux  n ///'.'•<>/•, 
if  tiintix  itoni  i  ni  Inis  ,-«'/// in1/'  (ixsn/'t/n.'*  "  I  re 
verence  them,  and  ris«'  sip  in  honour  of  so  great 
names."  <  M  thing-  that  are  in  some  part  L'reat 
and  admirable,  I  admire  e-ven  the  common 
part-:  I  could  wish  to  -t  e  her  people  talk, 
walk,  and  sup  together.  It  were;  ingratitude 
to  contemn  the  relics  and  image-  of  so  manv 
worthy  and  valiant  men  a-  I  have,  a-  it  were, 
seen  live  and  die,  and  who,  bv  their  example, 
give  u-  so  many  good  instructions,  knew  we 
how  to  follow  them. 

And  moreover,    this  very  Home  that  we  now 
see,  ele-crves  to  be  beloved:   so  long,  and  by  so 
many    titles,    confederate    to   our 
crown;     the    only    common    and          n        "     j 
universal    city.      The    sovereign     umvcrMii  ntv. 
magistrate   that  commands   there 
i-  equally  acknowledged  and  obeyed  elsewhere: 
'tis  the;   metropolitan    city  of  all    the   Christian 
nations;   the  Spanish   and  French  are  there  at 
home  ;    to  be  a  prince-  of  this   state   the;re   needs 
no  more  but  to  be  a  prince  of  Christendom,  no 
matter  o/    w  hat  part.     There  is   noplace  upon 
earth  that  heaven  has  embraced  with  such  an 
influence    and   eonstane-y   of   favour;    her  very 
ruins  are  glorious  and  givat  : 

Laudandia  pretiosior  riiinis  : ' 
"  More  glorious  by  her  ruins  made  :" 

she  yet  in  her  very  tomb  retains  the  marks  and 
imnge  of  empire:  nt  pithtui  sit,  iino  in  loco 
tjandi'iiiis  djiiin  csxc  iui!ur(r.r>  "That  it  may  be 

i  . __ — — — 

4  Seneca,  Epist.  64. 

5  Sidonius  Apoll.,  ('arm.  xxiii.      Narbo,  v.  62. 
0  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  5. 
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manifest  that  nature  is  in  one  place  enamoured 

of  her  own  work."     Some  would  blame  and  be 

angry    at    themselves   to    perceive   themselves 

tickled  with  so  vain  a  pleasure :  our  humours 

are  never  too  vain,  that  are  pleasant ;  let  them  be 

;   what  they  would,  that  did  constantly  content 

j   an   honest   man    of  common    understanding,  I 

|  could  not  have  the  heart  to  pity  him. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  fortune  in  that  to 

this  very  hour,  she  has  offered  me 

HOW  Montaigne    no  outrarre   beyond  what  1  was 

is  obliged  to  for-       .  ,          ,   °  £T        .,         ,.11 

tune.  able  to  bear.      May  it  not  be  her 

custom  to  let  those  live  in  quiet 
by  whom  she  is  not  importuned  ? 

Quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit, 
A  diis  plura  i'eret :  nil  cupientium. 
Nudus  castra  peto  -  -  - 

Multa  petentibus 
Desunt  multa.1 

"  The  more  a  man  himself  denies, 

The  more  indulgent  heaven  supplies. 

I,  to  no  wild  desires  a  slave, 
Join  with  the  few  that  nothing  crave; 

He  that,  repining,  covets  more, 
Is  ever  wanting,  ever  poor." 

If  she  continues  so,  she  will  dismiss  me  very 
well  satisfied  : 

Nihil  supra. 
Deos  lacesso.2 

"  Nor  for  aught  more 
The  Gods  implore." 

P  But  beware  the  shock  !  There  are  a  thousand 

ji  that  perish  in  the  port.     I  easily  comfort  myself 

|  for  what  shall   happen  here  when  I  am  gone  ; 

i  present  things  trouble  me  enough  : 

Fortune  csetera  maiulo  :^ 
"  To  fortune  I  leave  all  the  rest  :" 

besides,  I  have  not  that  strong  obligation  that 
they  say  ties  men  to  the  future,  by  the  children 
that  succeed  to  their  name  and  honour;  and 
perhaps  ought  less  to  covet  them  if  they  are  to 
be  so  much  desired.  I  am  but  too  much  tied  to 
the  world,  and  to  this  life  of  myself;  I  am 
content  to  be  in  fortune's  power  by  circum 
stances  properly  necessary  to  my  being,  without 
otherwise  enlarging  her  jurisdiction  over  me, 
and  have  never  thought  that  to  be  without 
children  was  a  defect  that  ought  to  render  lite 
less  complete,  or  less  contented.  Sterility  has 
its  conveniences  too.  Children 
chilurfnunot  are  of  the  number  of  things  that 

much  to  be  co-  .  .         P    . 

veted,  and  why.  are  not  so  much  to  be  desired, 
especially  now  that  it  would  be 
so  hard  to  make  them  good  :  Bona  jam  nee 
nasci  licet,  ita  corrupta  sunt  seminal  "  The 
seed  of  all  things  is  so  corrupt  that  nothing 
worthy  can  be  born  thence,"  and  yet  they  are 
justly  to  be  lamented  by  such  as  lose  them  when 
they  have  them. 

He  who  left  me  my  house  in  charge,  foretold 
that   I  was  like    to    ruin    it,   considering  my 


'Horace,  Od.  iii.  1 6,  21,  and  42. 

2  Id.  ib.  ii.  18,  11. 

3  Ovid,  Metam.  ii.  140. 


humour  so  little  inclined  to  look  after  household 
affairs.  But  he  was  mistaken.  For  I  am  in 
the  same  condition  now  as  when  I  first  entered 
into  it.  if  not  better;  and  yet  without  office,  or 
any  place  of  profit. 

As  to  the  rest,  if  fortune  has  never  done  me 
any  violent  or  extraordinary  injury,  neither  has 
she  done  me  any  particular  favour.  Whatever 
we  derive  from  her  bounty,  was  there  above  an 
hundred  years  before  my  time.  I  have,  as  to 
my  own  particular,  no  essential  and  solid  good, 
that  I  stand  indebted  for  to  her  liberality.  She 
has  indeed  done  me  some  airy  honours,  and 
titular  favours  without  substance,  and  those  in 
truth  she  has  not  granted,  but  offered  me,  who, 
God  knows,  am  all  material,  and  who  take 
nothing  but  what  is  real  and  massy  too  for  cur 
rent  pay  ;  and  who,  if  1  durst  confess  so  much, 
would  hardly  think  avarice  less  excusable 
than  ambition,  or  pain  let.s  to  be  avoided  than 
shame,  or  health  less  to  be  coveted  than  learn 
ing,  or  riches  than  nobility. 

Amongst  those  empty  favours  of  hers,  there 
is  none  that  so  much  pleases  the  vain  humour 
natural  to  me  as  a  genuine  bull  of  Roman  citi 
zenship,  that  was  granted  me  when  I  was  last 
there,5  pompous  in  seals  and  gilded  letters ;  and 
granted  with  all  courtesy  and  liberality.  And 
because  these  things  are  couched  in  a  mixed 
style,  more  or  less  favourable,  and  that  before 
I  myself  saw  it,  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  seen  a  copy  of  one,  I  will,  to  satisfy  sucli 
as  are  sick  of  the  same  curiosity,  transcribe  it 
here  in  form  : 

Quod  lloratius  Maximus,  Martius  Cecius,  Alex 
ander  Mutus,  aim  EC  urbis  conservatores,  de 
illustrissimo  viro  Michaele  Montano,  equite 
Sancti  Michaelis.  et  a  cubiculo  regis  chris- 
tianissimi,  romana  civitate  donando,  ad 
Senatum  retulerunt  j  S.  P.  Q.  R.  de  ea  re  ita 
fieri  censuit. 

Cum,  veteri  more  et  instituto,  cupide  illi  semper 
studioseque  suscepti  sint,  qui  virtute  ac  nobili- 
tate  preestantes,  magno  reipublica^  nostrse  usui 
atque  ornamento  fuissent,  vel  esse  aliquando 
possent:  nos,  majoruru  nostrorum  exemplo  atque 
auctoritate  perrnoti,  prceclaram  hanc  consuetu- 
dinem  nobis  iinitandam  ac  servandam  fore  cen- 
semus.  Quamobrem  cum  illustrissimus  Michael 
Montanus,  eques  sancti  Michaelis,  et  a  cubiculo 
regis  christianissimi,  romani  nominis  studio- 
sissimus,  et  familite  laude  atque  splendore,  et 
propriis  virtutum  mentis  dignissimus  sit,  qui 
summo  senatus  populique  romani  judicio  ac 
studio  in  Romanam  civitatem  adsciscatur  ;  pla- 
cere  senatui  P.  Q.  R.  illustrissimum  Michaelem 
Montanum,  rebus  omnibus  ornatissimum,  atque 
huic  inclyto  populo  carissimum,  ipsum  poste- 
rosque  in  romanam  civitatem  adscribi,  orna- 
rique  omnibus  et  praemiis  et  honoribu's,  quibus 


4  Tertullian,  de  Pudicitia. 

5  At  Rome. 
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illi  frnuntur,  qui  cives  patrieiique  romani  nati, 
aut  jure  optimo  facti  sunt.  In  quo  censere 
senatum  P.  Q.  K.,  se  non  tain  illi  jus  civitatis 
largiri,  quam  debitum  tribuere,  neque  magis 
beneficium  dare,  <piam  ab  ipso  accipere,  qui, 
hoc  civitatis  munere  accipiendo,  singular!  ciyi- 
tatem  ipsam  ornamento  at<pie  honore  effecerit. 
Quam  quidem  S.  C.  auctoritatein  iidem  conser- 
vatores  per  senatus  P.  Q.  11.  scnbas  in  acta 
referri,  atque  in  Capitolii  curia  servari,  privi- 
ll  legiumque  hujnsmodi  fieri,  solitoqne  nrbis  sigillo 
conimuniri  cnrarunt.  Anno  ab  nrbe  condita 
IICOXCCCXXXI.  Post  Christum  natum 
M.  D.LXXXL,  HI  idns  martii. 

HORATI  rs  Frsrrs, 

Hirri  S.  P.  Q.  H.  scriba, 
VINCI: NT.  !\1  A  KTiim.rs. 

sacri  S.  P.  (I  K.  scriba.* 

Being  before  burgess  of  no  city  at  all,  I  am 
glad  to  be  made  one  of  the  most  noble  that  ever 
was,  or  ever  v\ill  be.  If  other  men  would  con 
sider  themselves  attentively,  as  I  do,  they 
would,  as  I  do,  discover  themselves  to  be  full  of 
inanity  and  foppery  ;  rid  myself  of  which  1 
cannot,  without  making  away  with  myself.  V>  e 
are  all  leavened  with  it,  as  well  one  as  another; 
but  they  who  are  not  aware  on't  have  the  better 
bargain,  and  yet  I  know  not  whether  they 
have  or  no. 

This  opinion  and  common  custom  to  observe 

others  more  than  oursehcs.  has 
Why  man  does  very  much  relieved  us  that  way. 
know°and°ob-  'Tis  a  very  displeasing  object  :  we 
serve  himself.  can  there  see  nothing  but  misery 

and  vanity.  Nature,  that  we  may 
not  be  dejected  with  the  sight  of  our  own  de 
formities,  has  wisely  thrust  the  action  of  seeing 
outward.  We  go  forward  with  the  current,  but 
to  turn  back  towards  ourselves  is  a  painful 
motion.  Thus  is  the  sea  moved  and  troubled 
when  the  waves  are  driven  back  against  one 
another.  Observe,  says  every  one,  the  motion 
of  the  heavens,  the  revolution  of  public  affairs  ; 
observe  the  quarrel  of  such  a  person,  take  notice 
of  such  a  one's  pulse,  of  such  another's  last  will 
and  testament  ;  in  sum,  be  always  looking  high 
or  low,  on  one  side,  before  or  behind  you.  It 


1  "  Upon  the  report  made  to  the  Senate  by  Orazio  Mas- 
simi,  Murzio  Cecio,  Alessandro  Muti,  conservators  of  the 
city  of  Home,  touching  the  admission  to  the  citizenship  of 
Rome  of  the  most  illustrious  Michael  de  Montaigne,  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  gentleman  of  the  bed 
chamber  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  have  thus  decreed : 

"  Considering  that,  by  ancient  usage,  those  have  ever  been 
eagerly  adopted  amongst  us  who,  excelling  in  virtue  and 
nobility,  have  served  and  done  honour  to  the  republic,  or 
might  probably  be  expected  to  do  so ;  we,  full  of  respect  for 
the  example  and  authority  of  our  ancestors,  deem  that  it 
becomes  us  to  imitate  and  keep  up  this  laudable  custom. 
Wherefore,  the  most  illustrious  Michael  de  Montaigne, 
knight  of  St.  Michael,  and  gentleman  of  the  chamber  of 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  being  desirous  of  receiving  the 
title  of  Citizen  of  Rome,  and  being,  from  the  rank  and  lustre 
of  his  family  and  his  own  personal  qualities,  fully  worthy, 
in  the  supreme  judgment  of  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
of  being  enrolled  among  the  citizens  of  Rome  ;  therefore  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  are  pleased  to  decree  that  the 


was  a  paradoxical  command,  anciently  given 
ns  by  the  god  at  Delphos  :  "  Look  into  your 
self,  discover  yourself,  keep  close  to  yourself; 
call  back  your  mind  and  will,  that  elsewhere 
consume  themselves,  into  yourself;  you  run 
out,  you  spill  yourself,  carry  a  more  steady 
hand.  Men  betray  you,  men  spill  you,  men 
steal  you  from  yourself.  Dost  not  thou  see  that 
this  world  keeps  all  its  sight  confined  within, 
and  its  eyes  open  to  contemplate  itself  ?  'Tis 
always  vanity  for  thee,  both  within  and  with 
out;  but  'tis  less  vanity  when  less  extended. 
"  Excepting  thee,  O  man,"  said  that  god, "every 
thinir  studies  itself  first,  and  has  bounds  to 
its  labours  and  desires,  according  to  its  need." 

!  There  is  nothing  so  empty  and  necessitous  as 
thou,  who  embraces!  the  universe.  Thou  art 

I  the  explorator  without  knowledge,  the  magis 
trate  without  jurisdiction;  and,  in  short,  the 
tool  iii  the  play." 


OF     MANA(,I.N(i     O.NK  .S    WILL. 

FKW  things,  in  comparison  of  what  commonly 
affect  other  men,  move,  or,  to  sav  better,  possess 
me  ;  for  'tis  but  reason  they  should  concern  a 
man,  provided  they  do  not  take  possession  of 
him.  1  am  very  solicitous,  both  by  study  and 
reasoning,  to  enlarge  this  privilege  of  insensi 
bility,  which  is  naturally  raised  to  a  pretty  high 
decree  in  me  ;  so  that  consequently  I  espouse 
or  am  very  much  moved  with  very  few  things. 
I  have  my  sight  clear  enough,  but  I  fix  it  upon 
very  few  objects  ;  my  sense  delicate  and  tender 
enough,  but  an  apprehension  and  application 
I  stubborn  and  negligent.  I  am  very  unwilling 
to  engage  myself;  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  I 
employ  myself  wholly  upon  myself;  and  in  this 
very  subject  should  rather  choose  to  curb  and 
restrain  my  affection  from  plunging  itself  over 
head  and  cars  into  it,  it  being  a  subject  that  I 
possess  at  the  mercy  of  others,  and  over  which 
fortune  has  more  right  than  I  ;  so  that  even  so 
much  as  to  health,  which  I  so  much  value,  it 
were  necessary  for  me  not  so  passionately  to 


most  illustrious  Michael  de  Montaigne,  as  a  man  rich  in  all 
great  qualities,  and  very  dear  to  the  sacred  city,  be,  for  him 
self  and  his  posterity,  inscribed  a  Roman  citizen,  entitled  to 
all  the  honours  and  advantages  which  belong  to  those  who 
are  either  born  citizens  and  patricians  of  Rome,  or  become 
such  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  merits.  And  herein  the 
senate  "and  people  of  Rome  deem  that  they  are  paying  a  just 
debt,  rather  than  granting  a  mere  favour  ;  that  they  are  re 
ceiving,  rather  than  conferring  a  benefit  on  one,  who,  in 
accepting  the  citizenship  of  Rome,  singulaily  honours  and 
adorns  the  city.  The  conservators  have  caused  this  decree 
to  be  transcribed  by  the  secretaries  of  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  that  it  may  be  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the 
Capitol  ;  and  have  caused  this  act  to  be  sealed  with  the  city 
seal.  Given  in  the  year  of  Rome  2331  ;  and  of  Christ  1581, 
this  13th  of  March, 

"  ORAZIO  Fosco,  secretary  to  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome, 

"  VINCENTIO  MARTOLI,  spcretary  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome." 
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covet  and  desire  it  as  to  find  diseases  insupport 
able.  A  man  ought  to  moderate  himself  betwixt 
the  hatred  of  pain  and  the  love  of  pleasure,  and 
Plato1  sets  down  a  middle  path  of  life  betwixt 
both.  But  against  such  affections  as  wholly 
carry  me  away  from  myself  and  fix  me  else 
where,  against  these,  I  say,  I  oppose  myself 
with  my  utmost  force  and  power.  'Tis  my 
opinion  that  a  man  should  lend  himself  to 
others,  and  only  give  himself  to  himself.  Were 
my  will  easy  to  lend  itself  out,  and  to  be 
swayed,  I  should  not  stick  there  ;  1  am  too 
tender,  both  by  nature  and  custom  : 

Fugax  rerum,  securaque  in  otia  natus.2 

"  Born  and  bred  up  in  negligence  and  ease, 
1  fly  from  business  as  from  disease.'-' 

The  hot  and  obstinate  disputes  wherein  my  ad 
versary  would  at  last  have  the  Jbetter,  the  issue 
that  would  render  my  heat  and  obstinacy  dis 
graceful,  would  perhaps  vex  me  to  the  ..last 
degree.  Should  I  set  myself  to  it  at  the  rate 
that  others  do,  my  soul  would  never  have  the 
force  to  bear  the  emotions  and  alarms  that  at 
tend  those  who  pursue  and  grasp  at  so  much  ;  il 
would  immediately  be  disordered  by  this  inward 
agitation.  If  sometimes  I  have  been  put  upon 
the  management  of  other  men's  affairs,  I  have 
promised  to  take  them  in  hand,  but  not  into  my 
lungs  and  liver ;  to  take  them  upon  me,  not  to 
incorporate  them  ;  to  take  pains  for,  but  not  to 
be  impassioned  about,  them.  I  have  a  care  of 
them,  but  I  will  not  brood  upon  them.  I  have 
enough  to  do  to  order  and  govern  the  domestic 
tumults  that  I  have  in  my  own  veins  and  bowels, 
without  introducing  a  crowd  of  other  men's 
affairs,  and  am  sufficiently  concerned  about  my 
own  proper  and  natural  business,  without  med 
dling  with  the  concerns  of  others.  Those  who 
know  how  much  they  owe  to  themselves,  and 
how  many  offices  they  are  bound  to  of  their 
own,  find  that  nature  has  given  them  this  com 
mission,  full  enough  to  keep  them  from  being 
ever  idle :  "  Thou  hast  business  enough  at 
home,  look  to  that/'' 

Men  let  themselves  out  to  hire  ;  their  facul 
ties  are  not  for  themselves,  but  to  be  employed 
for  those  to  whom  they  have  enslaved  them 
selves;  their  hirers  are  in  their  houses,  not 
themselves.  This  common  humour  pleases  not 
me.  We  must  be  thrifty  of  the  liberty  of  our 
souls,  and  never  let  them  out  but  upon  just  oc 
casions,  which  are  very  few,  if  we  judge  aright. 
Do  but  observe  such  as  have  accustomed  them 
selves  to  be  at  every  one's  call,  they  do  it  indif 
ferently  upon  all,  as  well  upon  little  as  upon 
great  occasions,  in  that  which  nothing  concerns 
them,  as  much  as  in  what  imports  them  most ; 

1  Laics,  vii. 

2  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  2.  9. 

3  Seneca,  Epist.  22. 

4  Id.  (Je  Brevitate  vita,  c.  3. 

5  Horace,  Od.  ii.  1.  7. 


they  intrude  themselves  indifferently  wherever 
j  there  is  business  and  obligation,  and  are  with 
out  life,  when  not  in  the  bustle  of  affairs  :  In 
negotiis  sunt  ncgotii  causa  f  they  only  seek 
business  for  business  sake.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  they  will  go,  as  that  they  cannot  stand 
still ;  like  a  rolling  stone  that  does  not  stop  till 
it  can  go  no  farther.  Business,  by  a  certain  sort 
of  men,  is  thought  a  mark  of  capacity  and 
honour ;  their  souls  seek  repose  in  motion,  as 
children  do  by  being  rocked  in  a  cradle  ;  they 
may  pronounce  themselves  as  serviceable  to 
their  friends  as  troublesome  to  themselves.  No 
one  distributes  his  money  to  others,  but  every 
one  distributes  his  time  and  his  life.4  There 
is  nothing  of  which  we  are  so  prodigal  as  of 
these  two  things,  of  which  to  be  thrifty  would 
be  both  commendable  and  useful.  I  am  of 
a  quite  contrary  humour  ;  1  look  to  myself, 
and  commonly  covet  with  no  great  ardour  what 
I  do  desire,  and  desire  little,  and  employ  and 
busy  myself  but  rarely  and  temperately  in  the 
same  way.  Whatever  they  take  in  hand,  they 
do  it  with  their  utmost  power  and  vehemence. 
There  are  so  many  dangerous  steps,  that,  for 
the  more  safety,  we  must  a  little  lightly 
and  superficially  slide  through  the  world, 
and  not  rush  through  it.  Pleasure  itself  is 
painful  in  its  depth  : 

Incedis  per  ignos 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso/' 

"  Thou  upon  plowing     /als  dost  tread, 
Under  deceitful  ashes  hid." 

The  citizens  of  Bordeaux  chose  me  mayor  of 

their  city  at  a  time  when  I  was 

, .  J  r,          -,-,  r          ,      Montaigne 

at  a  distance  from  r  ranee,  and  obliged  to  serve 
still  more  remote  from  any  such  the  office  of 
thought.  I  begged  to  be  excused,  ™>;°sr  of 
but  I  was  told  that  I  had  commit 
ted  an  error  in  so  doing,  and  the  greater, 
because  the  king  had  moreover  interposed  his 
command  in  the  affair.  'Tis  an  office  that  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  so  much  more  honourable,  as 
it  has  no  other  pay  nor  advantage  than  the  bare 
honour  of  its  execution.  It  continues  two  years, 
but  may  be  extended  by  a  second  election, 
which  very  rarely  happens.  It  was  so  to  me,' 
and  had  never  been  so  but  twice  before,  some 
years  ago  to  Monsieur  Lanssac,  and  lately  to 
Monsieur  de  Biron,  marshal  of  France,  in  whose 
place  I  succeeded,  and  left  mine  to  Monsieur  de 
Matignon,  marshal  of  France  also.  Proud  of 
so  noble  a  fraternity, 

Uterque  bonus  pacis  bellique  minister.8 
"  Both  fit  for  governing  in  peace  and  war." 

Fortune  would  have  a  hand  in  my  promotion, 


6  When  he  was  at  the  baths  of  Delia  Villa,  near  Lucca, 
September,  1581. 

"  A  very  clear  proof  that  the  people  of  Bordeaux  were 
satisfied  with  his  administration,  thouyh  Balzac  (Dissert.  1Q-) 
insinuates  the  contrary,  without  assigning  any  ground  for  the 
imputation. 

8  JEneid,  xi.  658. 
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by  this  particular  circumstance,  which   she   put  caitf,  et  qia  frequenter  in   hoc  ipsuin  f  attend  i 

iii  of  her  o\vn,  not  altogether  vain;    tor  Alex-  '  stint,  nr  <-rrcnf.~    ('  For  the  ignorant  judge,  and 

ander  disdained  the  ambassadors  of  Corinth,  who  therefore  arc  oft  to  be  deceived,  lest  they  should 

came  to  make  him  a  tender  of  the  burgess-ship  ,  err."      M  lien  they  prescribe   us   to   love  three, 

of  their   city  ;   but  when  they  proceeded   to  lay  four,   fifty    dei/rees   of   things   above  ourselves, 

before    him'  that    Hacchus    and    Hercules    were  they    do    like   archers,   who,   to    hit   the    mark, 

al<o   in  the  register,  he  thankfully  accepted  the  take    their   aim   a   great  deal    higher    than   the 

offer.1  butt:   to  M-t  a  crooked  stick  straight,  we  bend 

At   my   arrival,   I    faithfully    and    eonscienti-  it  the  contrary  way. 

oii-Iv  represented  my-elf  to   them          I  take  ir  tint  in  the  temple   of  Pallas,  as  \\  e 

The  rharai-t.-r        for  Mich  a>  1  tind  my  -e'f  to  be  ;   a  see  in   all   oth.-r  religions,  there  were    apparent 

man    without     memory,    wuhoiit  mysteries  to  ho  shown  to  the  people,  and  others, 

fristr.it.  s  .,1  vigilance,  without  experience,  and  more   -eeret    and   high,    that  were    only    to  be 

Bordeaux.  without  vigour:  but  withal  with-  -howu    to    Mich    a>   were    professed:    'tis  likely 

out     hatred,     without     ambition,  tiiat  in  the-e  the   true  point   of  friendship  that 

without   avarice,    and    without    violence.      That  even   one  owes  to  himself  is   to   be   found;   not 

they   mi'.;'hf,   be  informed    and   know  wliat    they  a  f.il-e  friendship,  that  makes  u-  embrace  glory, 

were  to  expect    from  my  service,  and  beim_:'  that  knowledge,   riches,  and    tlie    iike,  with   a   pr:n- 

tlie  knowledge  they  had  had   of  mv  father.  and  cipal  and  immoderate   affection,  as  member-;  of 

the  honour  they  had    tor    hi-  memory,  had  been  our    heinir,    nor    an    indiscreet,    and    effeminate 

the    only    motives    to    confer    thi-    upon     me,    I  friend-hip,    wherein     it    happens    as    \\ith    ivy, 

jilainly    told    them    that  1  should    be   very  -orry  that   decay-  and    ruins    the  walls    it  embrace-  ; 

any  thing  should  make   so   s.'.real    an    impres>ion  but    a    sound    an  1    regular    friendship,    equally 

;     upon  me,    a-    their   affair-    and    the   ci.-nei  TII-   of'  useful    and    plea-ant.       \\lio    know-    the   duties 

their  city  h.id  done  upon  him.  \\hilst  he  had  the  of   this  friend-hip,  and    practises    them,  is  truly 

Mime  government    to  which    thev  had    preferred  of  the   cabinet   council   of    the   niu-es,    and    ha- 

me.      I    very   well    remember,    \\hen   a    bo\  ,    to  attained  the  summit   of  human  wisdom  and  our 

have  -ecu   him   in    hi-  old   a:_re.  tormented  with  happiness:   Mich   a  one.  exactly  knowing  what 

r.n.l    solicitous  about  the  public  affairs,  neglect-  he  owes  to  himself,  will    in   his   part   find  that 

in-'  Kie  soft   repose    of   hi-  own    house,  to  which  he  ought  to  apply  the   u-e  of  the  world  aral    of 

tiie  declension    or    hi>  a_;e  had  attached  him    for  other  men  to  himself,  and.  to  do  ihis,  to  eoiitri- 

•evi  ral  \<  ars  before,  the  management  of  hi-  own  bute  io  the  public  society  the  duties  and  oilier- 

ai!'.iii>,  and    hi-    h:  aliii.  and    certainly  de-pi-in'_:'  appertaining   to    hii'i.      \\  ho  does   not   in    so 

his  own  life,  which  was  in  great  danger  of  l)eing  sort    live  to   others,  does  not  live  much  to  him- 

lo-t,  by  being  engaLT«'d  in  lou<^  and  painful  jour-  self':    ({.-/i  xi///  awic-'is   r.v.',  >v.;'o   Jiiinc  c/w'.''/'// 

ney>  on    iaeir   lie;  a  If.      Sindi  was   lie,  and    tl.'i-  fnmiibns  cane.'*      "  lie  who  is   liis  own   trieiM  i- 

humour    of   liis    proceeded    from    ;•    marvellous  a    friend    io    everybody    else.''     Tiu;    principal 

goodness    of  nal!i;e.      \e\er  wa>    ihere    a  more  charge  we  liavi;    i-,  to  every  one    his    own  cou- 

'le  and   ]ie.pu!ar  spii'ited    man.     \<-\  tin'-  duet,  and  'tis  t'or  this   that  we  are  here.      A-  lie 

which  1  eoniuiriid    m    others,    1  do   not    io\e   to  who   -hould  forget   to  live   a  virtuou-   a;:d    h',:\ 

follow  n;y-elf,  and  am  not  without  excuse.  life,  and   -hould  think   he   acquitted    himself  of 

He  had  heard  that  a  man   mu>t    forget    him-  his  duty  in  instructing   and   training    up    otheis 

self  tor  his   neighbour,  and    tiiat   particular  iu-  i<>  it  \vould  be  a  fool;   even  so  he  wdio  abandons 

dividuals  were   in    no  manner   of  cou>ideration  liis  own  particular  healthful  and  pleasant  living 

win-  the  sa-t-s     'll}   ^()I"  pari-ou   \\i;!i    the    ireiieral  to  serve  oilier-,  take-,  in   my  opinion,  a  wron^ 

recommended        concern.       .Most  of  the  rules   and  and  an  unnatural  course. 

nrScct"!,!!.         Pr0cePts    "''    lil1^     -v<11'1(1    ni"    this   j         J    Wol.lld    Ilot    rli;it    1!1<lil    ^Il0uld       He  that  i.  too 

selves  fi.r  tue        ^\;\v.  to  drive  us  out   ot   ourselves  refuse,  in   the   employments  they     en-cr  in  i.iie 

s^ili^nt  the  into  the.  world,  for  the   benefit  of  take  upon   them,  their   attention,      i-.x.-rd.se^i  an 

public    society:     they   thought    to  jtani-,  t'ueir   eloquence,   and    their      manage  it  with    : 

do   a   great    tear,  to   divert    us   from   our.-elves,  sweat     and     blood,     in     time     of     i>m<!enee  or 

presuming    we    were    but    too    much    fixed    at  need  :  fij""y. 

home,   and   by    a  too   natural    inclination,   and  N.m  ipsc  pro  caris  ;e 

have  said  all  they  could    to   that    purpose;   for 

'tis  no  new  tiling  for  wise  men  to  preach  t'iinir-  "  An(1  for  llls  fr'""!  "r  Country's  good 

as  they  serve,  not  as   they  are.     Truth   has  id,  Wou 

obstructions,    inconveniences,     and     incompati-  but   'tis  only  as   a   loan,  and   incidentally  ;   his 

bilities  with   us:   we    mu-t   be  often   deceived,  mind    being  always  in   repose  and   in    health; 

that  we  may   not  deceive  ourselves,    ami   shut  not  without  action',  but  without  vexation,  with- 

our   eyes,    and    stupify   our   understandings,  to  out  passion.      To  be  simply  doing  co>ts  him  so 

redress  and  amend  them:   Iinpcrlll  culm  judi-  little  that  he  acts,   even   sleeping;   but  he  must 


1   Seneca,  de  Benrjiriis,  i.  13.  and    Plutarch.  Of  (he   Thrt-e  -  Q;ii;iti!ian,  Itixtit.  Orui  .   11.  17. 
Forms  o/  r;owr«7Kew/,  in  relating  this  anecdote,  do  not  men-  E.    .  .    r 

tion   liacchus.    Plutarch  names  the  Me^afiium,  IIIMC.IU  of  the  necu,  E/JIS!    o. 

<:oriitt!ii(ins.  -i    Hoi-iice,  Oil.  4.  <J.  :>\. 
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set  on  the  motion  with  discretion  ;  for  the  body 
receives  the  offices  imposed  upon  it.  just  accord 
ing  to  what  they  are  ;  the  mind  often  extends, 
and  makes  them  heavier  at  its  own  expense, 
giving  them  what  measure  it  pleases.  Men 
perform  like  tilings  with  several  sorts  of  en 
deavour,  and  different  contentions  of  the  will : 
the  one  does  well  enough  without  the  other  ; 
for  how  many  people  hazard  themselves  every 
day  in  war.  without  any  concern  which  way  it 
goes,  and  thrust  themselves  into  the  dangers  of 
battles,  the  loss  of  which  will  not  break  their 
next  night's  sleep  ?  And  such  a  man  may  be 
at  home,  out  of  danger,  which  he  durst  not, 
have  looked  upon,  who  is  more  passionately 
concerned  for  the  issue  of  this  war,  and  whose 
soul  is  more  anxious  about  events,  than  the 
soldier  who  stakes  his  life  and  blood  in  the 
quarrel.  I  could  have  engaged  myself  in 
public  employments,  without  quitting  myself  j 
a  nail's  breadth,  and  have  given  myself  to 
others  without  abandoning  myself.  This  sharp 
ness  and  violence  of  desires  more  hinders  than 
it  advances  the  execution  of  what  we  un 
dertake,1  fills  us  with  impatience  against  slow 
or  contrarv  events,  and  with  heat  and  sus 
picion  against  those  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 
We  never  carry  on  that  thing  well  by  which 
we  are  prepossessed  and  led  : 

Male:  cuucta  ministrat 
Impetus. - 

"  For  over  heat  doth  carry  on  things  ill." 

He  who  therein  employs  only  his  judgment 
and  address  proceeds  more  cheerfully  ;  he 
counterfeits,  he  gives  way,  he  defers  all  things 
at  his  ease,  according  to  the  necessities  of  occa 
sions  j  he  fails  in  his  attempts,  without  trouble 
and  affliction,  ready  and  entire  for  a  new 
effort;  he  always  rides  bridle  in  hand.  In 
him  who  is  drunk  with  violent  and  tyrannic 
intention,  we  see  of  necessity  much  imprudence 
and  injustice :  the  impetuosity  of  his  desire 
carries  him  away ;  these  are  rash  motions,  and, 
if  fortune  does  not  very  much  assist,  of  very 
little  fruit*.  Philosophy  wills  that 

That  the  chas-  ,t  i-     •    • 

tisement  of  of-     lu.  "le   revenge    of    injuries    re- 
fences  ought  to     ceived  we  should  strip  ourselves 

without0™6*!*  °*'  cno^er»  not  tnat  tue  chastise 
ment  should  be  less,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  revenge  may  be  the  better 
and  more  heavy,  which  it  conceives  will  be  by 
this  impetuosity  hindered.  For  anger  does  not 
only  trouble,  but  of  itself  does  also  weary,  the 
arm  of  those  who  chastise  ;  this  fire  benumbs 
and  wastes  their  force  :  as  in  precipitation,  fes- 
tinatio  tarda  est,3  "haste  fetters  itself:  Ipsa 
se  velocitas  implicate  For  example,  according 
to  what  I  commonly  see,  avarice  has  no  greater 
impediment  than  itself;  the  more  bent  and 


1  "  Omnis  fere  cupiditas  ipsa  sibi  in  id,  in  quod  properat, 
opponitur." — Seneca,  de  Ira,  i    12. 

2  Statins,  Thebaid,  x.  704. 

3  Quiritus  Curtius,  ix.  9.  12. 

4  Seneca,  Epist.  44.,  whose  words  are  slightly  different. 


vigorous  it  is,  the  less  it  rakes  together,  and 
commonly  sooner  Arrows  rich,  when  disguised 
in  a  vizor  of  liberality. 

A  very  honest  gentleman,  and  a  particular 
friend  of  mine,  had  like  to  have  cracked  his 
brains  by  a  too  passionate  attention  and  affec 
tion  to  the  affairs  of  a  certain  prince,  his 
master  ;5  which  master  has  thus  set  himself  out 
to  me : — "  That  he  foresees  the  weight  of  acci 
dents  as  well  as  another  ;  but  that  in  those  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy  he  presently  resolves 
upon  suffering ;  in  others,  having  taken  all 
the  necessary  precaution,  which,  by  the  vivacity 
of  his  understanding,  he  can  presently  do,  he 
quietly  awaits  what  may  follow."  And,  in 
trui  ii.  I  have  accordingly  seen  him  maintain  a 
great  nonchalance  and  liberty  of  action,  and 
serenity  of  countenance,  in  very  great  and  dif 
ficult  affairs ;  I  find  him  much  greater  and 
of  greater  capacity  in  adverse  than  prosperous 
fortune  ;  his  losses  are  to  him  more  glorious 
than  his  victories,  and  his  mourning  than  his 
triumph. 

Do  but  consider  that,  even  in  vain  and  frivo 
lous  actions,  as  at  chess,  tennis, 
and    the    like,    this    eager    and     it  is  an  advan- 
ardent    engaging    with  "an    iin-     Jj^"  |*™,ng 
petuous  desire  immediately  throws     temper,  both  in 
the  mind  and   members  into  in-     g*in  and  loss. 
discretion  and   disorder  :    a  man 
confounds  and  hinders  himself:   he  that  carries 
himself  the  most  moderately,  both  towards  gain 
and  loss,  has  always  his  wits  about  him  ;  the 
h>s  pee  vis  li  and  passionate  he  is  at  play,  he 
plays  much  more  advantageously  and  surely. 

As  to  the  rest,  we  hinder  the  mind's  seizure 
and  hold,  in  giving  it  so  many  things  to  seize 
upon  :  some  tilings  we  are  only  to  offer  to  it,  to 
tie  others  to  it,  and  others  to  incorporate  with 
it :  it,  can  feel  and  discern  all  things,  but 
ought  to  feed  on  nothing  but  itself,  and  should 
be  instructed  in  what  properly  concerns  itself, 
that  is  properly  of  its  own  having  and  sub 
stance.  The  Jaws  of  nature  teach  us  exactly 
what  we  need.  After  the  sages  have  told  us 
that,  according  to  nature,  no  one  is  indigent, 
and  that  every  one  is  so  according  to  opinion,6 
they  very  subtly  distinguish  betwixt  the  de 
sires  that  proceed  from  her  and  those  that  pro 
ceed  from  the  disorder  of  our  own  fancy  :  those 
of  which  we  can  see  the  end  are  hers ;  those 
that  fly  before  us,  and  of  which  we  can  see  no 
end,  are  our  own.  Want  of  goods  is  easily 
repaired  ;  poverty  of  soul  is  irreparable  : 

Nam  si,  quod  satis  est  homini,  id  satis  esse  potesset, 
Hoc  sat  erat ;  nunc,  quum  hoc  non  est,  qui  credimus  porro 
Divitias  ullas  aninium  mi  explore  potesse?" 

"  If  what's  for  man  enough  enough  could  be, 
It  were  enough  ;  but  as  we  plainly  see 
That  won't  suffice,  how  I  can  e'er  believe 
That  any  wealth  my  mind  content  can  give  ?" 


*  Probably  the  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of 
France. 
fi  Seneca,  Epist.  16. 

"  Lucil.  lili.  v.  upud  Nonium  Marccllum,  v.  $  98. 

3  H  2 
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:  Socrates  seeing  a  great  quantity  of  riches, 
jewels,  and  furniture  of  great  value,  carried  in 
pomp  through  the  city:  "  How  many  things," 
I  said  he,  "  do  I  not  desire!"1  Metrodorus  lived 
]  on  twelve  ounces  a  day  ;  Epicurus  upon  Jess  ;'- 
Metrocles  sle])t  in  winter  abroad  among  sheep  : 
in  summer  in  the  cloisters  of  churches  :-i  ,Vv///- 
cif  (id  i(/  tidtiirn,  <]no(l  pnxrif  .*  "  Nature  pro- 
vides  for  its  own  exigences."  ( 'leanthes  lived 
by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  and  boasted, 
*'  That  rjeanthes,  if  hi'  would,  could  maintain 
yet.  another  ( 'leanthes."5 

If  that  which   nature   exactly  and  originally 
\vhyhisjieees-      requires  of  us    for    the    conserva- 

sirie's  maybe  tioil   of  our  belli1;'  be  too  little  (a-, 

extended  a  |n  truth,  \\liat  it  is  and  ho\\   verv 

little  beyond  ,  ,  •  .  ,  .         .       •. 

the  necessary  cneap  Jite  may  be  maintained 
demands  of  cannot  be  better  made  out  than 

by  this  consideration  ;  that  it  is 
so  lift];'  that  by  its  littleness  it  escapes  the  iinpe 
and  shock  of  fortune),  let  us  di-pen-e  with  a 
little  mere  ;  let  us  call  c\ery  one  of  our  habits 
and  conditions  nature;  let  us  tax  and  treat 
our-elves  by  tiiis  mea-ure  ;  let  u-  stretch  our 
appurtenance-  and  accounts  so  far  :  tor  so  tar 
I  fancy  we  have  some  excuse.  ('u-tom  i-  a 

'  second  nature,  and  no  le-s  powerful.  V>  hat  is 
wanting  to  my  eu-tom  I  hold  to  be  wanting  to 
me:  and  I  should  be  almost  as  well  content 
that  they  took  away  my  life,  a-  take  m«-  far 

;  from  the  way  wherein  1  have  so  lon(_r  lived. 
I  am  no  more;  in  a  condition  for  anv  invat 
change,  nor  to  put  mvself  into  a  new  and  un 
wonted  course,  though  never  so  much  to  my 
advantage.  'Tis  past  the  time  for  me  to  become 
other  than  what  1  am  :  and  as  I  should  com 
plain  of  any  great  adventure  that  should  now 
bet'al  me,  that  it  came  not  in  time  to  b"  enjoyed  : 

Quo  mihi  fcrMuia,  si  n-<n  eoncedifur  u'i  '."-' 

"  For  what  are  fortune's  yifts,  it'    I'm  denied 
Their  cheerful  use  ?" 

so  should  I  complain  of  any  inward  acquest. 
It  were  almost  better  never,  than  so  late,  to 
become  an  honest  man,  and  well  understanding 
in  living,  when  a  man  has  no  longer  to  live. 
I,  who  am  goinir,  would  readily  resign  to  any 
new  comer  all  the  wisdom  I  have  acquired  for 

|  the  world's  commerce:  "after  meat  comes 
mustard."  I  want  no  goods  of  which  I  can 
make  no  use  ;  of  what  use  is  knowledge  to  him 

!  that  has  lost  his  head  .'  'Tis  adding  insult  to 
injury  for  fortune  to  offer  us  presents  that  will 
only  inspire  us  with  a  just  despite  that  we 
had  them  not  in  their  due  season.  Guide  me 
no  more,  I  can  no  longer  go.  Of  so  many 
parts  as  make  a  perfect  man,  patience  suffices. 


(Jive  an  excellent  treble  to  a  chorister  that  has 

,  rotten  lungs,  and  eloquence  to  a  hermit  exiled 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  There  needs  no  art 
to  further  a  fall  ;  the  end  finds  itself  of  itself, 
at  the  conclusion  of  every  affair.  My  world  is 
at  an  end,  my  form  expired  ;  I  belong  to  the 
past,  and  am  bound  to  authorise  it,  and  to  con 
form  my  end  to  it.  I  will  here  mention,  by 
way  of  example,  that  the  recent  eclipse  by  the 
pope  of  ten  days,"  has  taken  me  so  low  that  I 

,  cannot  well  get  used  to  it ;    I  belong  to  the  years 

!  wherein  we  kept  another  kind  of  account.  So 
ancient  and  so  long  a  cu-tom  challenges  and 

1  calls  me  back  to  it  ;  I  am  constrained  to  be 
somewhat  heretical  in  this  point :  impatient  of 
any,  even  though  a  corrective  innovation.  My 
imagination,  in  spite  of  my  teeth,  always  pushes 
me  ten  days  forward  or  backward,  and  is  ever 
murmuring  in  my  ears,  '*  This  rule  concerns 
th<>-e  who  are  Lfoinir  to  be."  If  health  its<  If, 
-\\eet  as  it  is.  return-  to  me  by  fits  'tis  rather  to 
•jive  me  can-e  of  re<_nvt  than  fruition  oi  it-elf; 
I  have  no  place  left  to  keep  it  in.  Time  leaves 
me,  without  which  nothing  can  be  pos-e—ed. 
Oh,  what  little  account  should  I  make  of  tho-e 
'jreat  elective  dignities  that  I  see  in  such  esteem 
in  the  world,  that  are  never  conferred  but  upon 
men  who  are  taking  leave  of  it,  in  whom  they 
do  not  so  much  regard  how  well  he  will  dis- 

;  charge  hi-  trust,  as  how  short  his  administration 
will  lie;  from  the  verv  entry  they  look  at  the 
exit.  In  short.  I  am  about  to  finish  thi-  man, 
and  not  to  rebuild  another.  By  lonir  habit 
this  torn)  is,  in  me,  turned  into  substance,  and 
fortune  into  nature. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  every  one  of  us  feeble 
creature-  i-  excusable  in  thinking  that  to  be  his 
own  which  i-  eompn-ed  under  this  measure: 
but  withal,  beyond  the-e  limits,  'tis  nothing 
but  confusion;  'tis  the  large-t  extent  we  can 

i  grant  to  our  own  claim.  The  more  business 
we  create  ourselves,  the  more  we  amplify  our 

i  possession,  so  much  more  do  we  expose  our 
selves  to  the  blows  and  adversities  of  fortune.1" 
The  career  of  our  desire-  ou-jht  to  be  circum 
scribed,  and  restrained  to  a  short  limit  of  near 
and  contiguous  conveniences:  and  ought  more 
over,  to  perform  their  course,  not  in  a  right  line, 
that  ends  elsewhere,  but  in  a  circle,  of  which 
the  two  points  by  a  short  wheel  meet  and  ter 
minate  in  ourselves.  Actions  that  an;  carried 
on  without  this  reflection  (a  near  and  essential 
reflection  I  mean),  such  as  those  of  ambitious 
and  avaricious  men,  and  many  more  who  run 
point  blank,  and  whose  career  always  carries 
them  before  themselves,  .such  actions,  I  say, 
are  erroneous  and  sickly.  M 

Most   of  our  business  is  farce:   3I>/ iidns  uni- 


1  Cicero,  Tune.  Qtta-s.  v.  32. 

2  Seneca,  E-fii.it .  18. 

3  Plutarch,  That  Vice  alone  is  sufficient  to  muke  (i  man 
unhappy. 

4  Seneca,  Epist.  QO. 

•">   It  was  Zennwho  said    this  of    Cleanthes,   his  disciple. 
See  Laertius,  Life  of  Cleanthes. 


!  ~ 

p   Horace.  Ejiist.  i.  5,  12. 

:   t,r.--..ry  XIII..  who  in   1SS2  had  the  calendar  altered  by 
j   Louis    I. ih,').    F.-ter    Chacon,   and   Christopher    Claviua.      In 
i   France  they  m:id"   the  alteration   by  skipping  at  once  from 
the  ()ti;  to  the  20th  of  December,  1582. 

••  L'homme  tient  par  ses  vnpiix  a  n.ille  choses  :  plus  il 
Riitrrr.ento.  ses  attnchemeus,  plus  il  inultiplie  sea  peines." — 
Kousseau,  Kmi',.-,  liv.  v. 
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An  honest  man 
is  not  cor 
rupted  by  the 
employment  he 
exercises. 


versus  exercet  Jdstrionlain.  '(  All 
the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  merely  players." 
We  must  play  our  part  well,  but 
withal  as  the  part  of  a  borrowed 
personage  ;  we  must  not  make  a  real  essence  of 
a  mask  and  outward  appearance,  nor  of  a 
strange  person  our  own;  we  cannot  distinguish 
the  skin  from  the  shirt ;  'tis  enough  to  meal 
the  face  without  mealing  the  breast.  I  see 
pome  who  transform  and  transubstantiate  them 
selves  into  as  many  new  shapes  and  new  beings 
as  they  undertake  employments,  and  who  pre 
late  themselves  even  to  the  heart  and  liver,  and 
carry  their  office  along  with  them,  even  to  the 
close  stool ;  I  cannot  make  them  distinguish 
the  salutations  that  are  made  to  them  from 
those  made  to  their  commission,  their  train,  or 
their  mule  :  Tanquam  se  fortunes  permittunt, 
etiam  ut  naturam  dediscant  ;l  "  They  so  much 
give  themselves  up  to  fortune  as  even  to  for 
get  nature ;"  they  swell  and  puff  up  their 
souls,  and  their  natural  way  of  speaking,  ac 
cording  to  the  height  of  their  magisterial  place. 
The  mayor  of  Bordeaux  and  Montaigne  have  i 
ever  been  tv,vo,  by  very  manifest  separation. 
To  be  an  advocate  or  a  treasurer,  a  man  must 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  knavery  of  such  calling's  ; 
an  honest  man  is  not  accountable  for  the  vice 
or  folly  of  his  business,  and  yet  ought  not  to 
refuse  to  take  the  calling  upon  him;  'tis  the 
custom  of  his  country,  and  there  is  money  to 
be  got  by  it :  a  man  must  live  by  the  world, 
and  make  his  best  of  it,  such  as  it  is.  But  the 
judgment  of  an  emperor  ought  to  be  above 
his  empire,  and  view  and  consider  it  as  an 
accident ;  and  he  ought  to  know  how  to  enjoy 
himself  apart  from  it,  and  to  communicate 
himself  as  James  and  Peter,  to  himself  at  least. 
I  cannot  engage  myself  so  deep  and  so  en 
tire  ;  when  my  will  gives  me  to  a  party,  'tis 
not  with  so  violent  an  obligation 
that  my  judgment  is  infected  with 
it.  In  the  present  broils  of  this 
kingdom,  my  interest  in  the  one 


side  has  not  made  me  forget  either 
the  laudable  qualities  of  some  of 


Montaigne,    by 
espousing  a 
party,    did   not 
espouse  its 
fury,    injustice, 
and    ridiculous 
whimsies. 

our  adversaries,  nor  those  that  are 
reproachable  in  rny  own  party.  People  gene 
rally  adore  all  of  their  own  side  ;  for  my  part  I 
do  not  so  much  as  excuse  most  things  in  those 
of  mine  ;  a  good  book  has  never  the  worse 
grace  for  being  written  against  me.  The  knot 
of  the  controversy  excepted,  I  have  always  kept 
myself  in  equanimity  and  pure  indifference  : 
Neque  extra  necessitates  belli  jjrcecipuum 
odium  gero  :2  "  And  have  no  express  hatred 
beyond  the  necessity  of  war  :"  for  which  I  am 
pleased  with  myself,  and  the  more,  because  I 
see  others  commonly  fail  in  the  contrary  way. 
Such  as  extend  their  anger  and  hatred  beyond 
the  dispute  in  question,  as  most  men  do,  shew 


that  they  spring  from  some  other  occasion  and 
particular  cause  ;  like  one  who,  being  cured  of 
an  ulcer,  has  yet  a  fever  remaining,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  ulcer  had  another  more  con 
cealed  beginning.  It  is  because  they  are  not 
concerned  in  the  common  cause,  because  it  is 
wounding  to  the  state  and  common  interest,  but 
are  only  nettled  by  reason  of  their  private  and 
particular  concern  :  this  is  why  they  are  so 
especially  animated,  beyond  justice  and  public 
reason  :  "Non  tarn  omnia  universi,  quarn  ea  qaa> 
ad  quemque  pcrtinerent,  singuli  carpebant? 
"  Every  one  was  not  so  much  angry  against 
things  in  general,  as  against  those  that  par 
ticularly  concerned  himself."  I  would  have 
matters  go  well  on  our  side  ;  but  if  they  do  not, 
I  shall  not  run  mad.  I  am  heartily  for  the 
right  party  ;  but  I  do  not  affect  to  be  taken 
notice  of  for  an  especial  enemy  to  others,  and 
beyond  the  general  quarrel.  I  am  a  mortal 
enemy  to  this  vicious  form  of  censure  :  "  He  is_ 
of  the  league,  because  he  admires  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  He  is  astonished  at  the  king  of  Na 
varre's  valour  and  diligence,  and  therefore  he 
is  a  Huguenot.  He  finds  such  and  such  faults 
in  the  king,  and  therefore  he  is  seditious  in  his 
heart;"  and  I  would  not  grant  to  the  magis 
trate  that  he  did  well  in  condemning  a  book, 
because  it  had  placed  a  heretic4  among  the  best 
poets  of  the  time.  Shall  we  not  dare  to  say  of 
a  thief  that  he  has  a  handsome  leg  ?  Because  a 
woman  is  a  strumpet,  must  it  needs  follow  that 
she  has  a  stinking  breath  ?  Did  they,  in  the 
wiser  ages,  revoke  the  proud  title  of  Capitolinus, 
they  had  before  conferred  upon  Marcus  Man- 
lias",  as  the  preserver  of  religion  and  the  public 
liberty  ;  did  they  damn  the  memory  of  his 
liberality,  his  feats  of  arms,  and  the  military 
recompense  granted  to  his  virtue,  because  he 
afterwards  aspired  to  the  sovereignty,  to  tiie 
prejudice  of  the  laws  of  his  country  '!  If  they 
take  a  hatred  against  an  advocate,  he  will  not 
be  allowed  the  next  day  to  be  eloquent.  I  have 
elsewhere  spoken  of  the  zeal  that  pushes  on 
worthy  men  to  the  like  faults.  For  my  part  I 
can  say  :  "such  an  one  does  this  ill,  and  that 
well  and  virtuously."  So,  in  the  prognostics 
or  sinister  events  of  affairs,  they  will  have  every 
one,  in  his  own  party,  blind  or  a  blockhead  ; 
and  our  persuasion  and  judgment  be  subser 
vient,  not  to  truth,  but  to  the  project  of  our 
desires.  I  should  rather  incline  towards  the 
other  extreme,  so  much  do  I  fear  being  suborned 
by  my  desire  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  I 
am  a'  little  tenderly  distrustful  of  things  that 
1  wish. 

I  have  in  my  time  seen  wonders  in  the  way  of 
an  indiscreet  and  prodigious  faci-  -r-iie  indiscreet 
lity  in  people  to  suffer  their  hopes  facility  of  peo- 
and  belief  to  be  led  and  overned  SS'jJ8 

osed 


1  Petronius,  apud  John  of  Salisbury,  Policratic.  iii.  8. 

2  Quintus  Curtius,  iii.  2.  18. 


which  way  has  best  pleased  and     be    mpose 
served    their  leaders,    through    a     upon  by  the 


3   Livy,  xxxiv.  36. 
1  Theodore    Bez;i, 
ferred  to. 


vhose   poems 


already  been   re- 
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leaders  of  a  hundred   mistakes   OIK;   upon   an- 

l>arty.  other,  und    through    dreams    and 

phantasms.      I  no  more   wonder  at    those   who 
!     have  been  blinded  and  led  by  the  nose   by  the 
;     ape's  tricks  of  Apollonius  and  Mahomet.    Their 
I     sense  and    understanding    is    absolutely    taken 
;     away  by  their  passion  :   their   discretion   has  no 
i     longer  any  other  choice  than    that  which  smiles 
upon    them,  and   supports   their  cause.      I  prin-  [ 
cipally  observed   that  in    the  beginning  of  our 
intestine     distempers  :     this    other,     which     is 
sprung  up  since,  in  imitation,  has  surpassed  it : 
by  which  I  am  satisfied  that   it   is  a  quality  in 
separable    from    popular   errors  ;   after  the    first 
that  sets  out,  opinions  drive  on  one  another  like 
waves  with  the  wind  ;   you  an;  not  part  of  the 
body,  if  you  utter  u  word  of  objection,  and  do 
do  not   follow  the  common  ren.      But  doubtless 
they  wrong  the  just  side,  when  they  L-;O  about 
to    assi.-t    it    with     fraud;     I     have     ever    been 
against    that    practice:    'tis    only    tii    to    work 
upon    weak    h.-ads  ;    for    the   sound,    there    are 
surer  and    more    honest  ways    to    keep  up  their 
courage,  and  to  excuse  adverse  accidents. 

Heaven  never  saw  a  greater  animosity  than 

ihat  betwixt  (,';esarand  Pompey, 

i);iT,-ivi,cf  lie        nor  ever  will;   and  vet  I  observe, 

^"pon^v's       mftliiuks,   in   those    fine    souls   a 

w;u-  ;md  th;\t         great     moderation     towards     one 

hijtwixt  Alarms     another;   it    was    a     iealon-v    of 
and  Sylla.  .  •'       ,  .    ,•     ..      • 

honour  and  command,  \\uieti  did 

not  transport  them  to  a  furious  and  indiscreet 
hatred,  and  that  was  without  malignity  and 
detraction:  in  their  hottest  exploit-  upon  one 
another,  I  discover  some  traces  of  re-peer  and 
good-will;  and  therefore  am  of  opinion  that, 
had  it  been  possible,  each  of  them  would  rather 
have  done  his  business  without  the  rur.i  of  the  I 
other,  than  with  it.  Take  notice  how  different 
matters  were  with  Marins  and  Sylla. 

We  must  not  precipitate  ourselves  so  he ••  •!- 
long  after  our  affections  and  interest.  As  \\  hi  11 
I  was  young,  I  opposed  the  progress  of  love, 
which  I  perceived  to  advance  too  fast  upon  me, 
and  had  a  can;  lest  it  should  at  last  become  so 
pleasing  as  to  force,  captivate,  and  wholly  re 
duce  me  to  its  mercy,  so  I  do  the  same  upon  all 
other  occasions,  where'  my  will  is  running  on 
with  too  warm  an  appetite;  I  lean  opposite  to 
the  side  it  inclines  too,  as  I  find  it  uoing  to  j 
plunge  and  make  itself  drunk  \\ith  i;s  own  . 
wine  :  I  evade  nourishing  its  pleasure  so  far, 
that  I  cannot,  recover  it  without  infinite  loss. 
Souls  that,  through  their  own  stupidity,  only  '. 
discern  things  by  halves,  have  this  happiness,  ; 
that  they  smart  the  less  with  hurtful  things  : 
'tis  a  spiritual  leprosy  that  has  some  shew  of 
health,  and  such  a  health  as  philosophy  does 
not  altogether  contemn  ;  but  yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  call  it  wisdom,  as  we  often  do.  And 
after  this  manner  a  man  mocked  Diogenes,  who, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  stark  naked,  went 


hugging  an  image  of  snow  for  a  trial  of  his 
patience;  seeing  him  in  this  exercise:  "Art 
thou  very  cold  T'  said  he  ;  "  Not  at  all.''  re 
plied  Diogenes;  "Why,  then/''  said  the 
other,  '•  what  great  and  exemplary  thing  dost 
thou  think  thou  art  doing  now  .";1  To  estimate 
a  man's  firmness,  we  must  know  what  his 
suiFering  is 

Hut    souls    that    are    to    meet   with    adverse 
events,  and  the  injuries  of  fortune  in  their  depth 
and  sharpness,  that  are  to  weigh  and  taste  them 
according   to    their   natural  weight   and  sharp 
ness,  let  such    shew  tiieir  skill    in  avoiding  the 
eau-i  s,  and  diverting  the  blow.    What  did  King 
Colys  do  .'      He    paid  liberally  for  the  rich  and 
beautiful    service    of    porcelain    that    had    been 
brought  him  ;  but.  seeing  it  wasexceedinejy  brit 
tle,  he  immediately  broke  it,  in  order  to  prevent 
so  easy  a  muMer  of   displeasure  against  his  ser 
vants. "J      In    like  manner,  I  have 
willingly  avoided  all  c.on fusion  in      "  'u  -A! 
my  affairs  and    never  coveted    to 
ha\e      my    t  -tate      contiguous      to 
those  of    my    relations,  and  those        leiitVf'li'i^af" 
with    whom    I    coveted    a    strict     ,.urs  \-  m-nons. 
friend-hip;  whence  matter  of  un- 
kindne-s  and  fallings-out  often  proceed.     I   tbr- 
merlv  loved  card-  and  dice,  but  have  ImiLT  since 
left    them   off,  only  for  this  reason,  that   thonvh 
I  carrv  in\    losses   as   handsomely  as   another,   I     , 
v\a-   not  quiet  within.      Let   a    man  of   honour,    ; 
u  ho   oii^'ht    to   lie  sensible  of  the    lie,  and  \\lio    ! 
will    not    take  a  scurvy  excuse    for    -.irisfaction,     | 
avoid  occasions  of  dispute.      I  shun  melancholic 
and   som -natnred  men   as  I  would   the   plague;    • 
and  in  matters  1  cannot  talk  of  without  emotion 
and  concern.  1  never  meddle,  if  not  compelled 
by    duty:     .l/r////.s'    non    incipient    quani    c/r>'/- 
m'lit  ,"'1     "  "Tis    better    not    to    begin,   than    to 
desist."     The   surest   way,  then,  is   to   prepare 
one's-self  before  the  occasion. 

1  know  very  well  that  some  wi-e  nun  have 
taken  another  way.  and  have  not  feared  to 
L: '.'apple  and  enua^e  to  the  utmost  upon  several 
subjects:  these  are  confident  of  their  own 
strength,  under  cover  of  which  they  protect 
themselves  in  all  ill  successes,  making  their 
patience  wrestle  and  contend  with  disaster  : 

Vehit  rupes,  vastum  qua?  prodit  in  {vquur, 
Olivia  vrntorum  Mini*,  txpostaqut'  ponto, 
Vim  cuiictam  ati;',ic  m  n.ts  pcrt'ert  cculique  marisque, 
I;  vi  iraiuota  millions. ' 

"  He,  likr  a  solid  rock  hy  sons  inrlosecl, 
To  rairini;  v.  ituK  and  ro;u'imr  \\-IVPS  c'ppo*ed, 
From  his  proud  summit,  lookint;  down,  disdains 
Their  einj)ty  menace,  and  namoved  remains." 

Let  us-  never  attempt  these  examples  ;  we  shall 
never  come  up  to  them.  They  set  themselves 
resolutely,  and  without  trouble,  to  behold  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  to  which  all  the  good 
they  can  contrive  or  perform  is  due  :  this  is 
too  much  and  too  rude  for  our  common  souls  to 


Laertius,  Life 
Lacedcemonia 
Plutarch,  A)w 


of  Diugi-nea.     Plutarch, 


*  Seneca,  Episi.  72. 

•••  /7;>uirf,  x.  I'm. 
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undergo.  Cato  gave  up  the  noblest  life  that 
ever  was  upon  this  account ;  but  it  is  for  us 
smaller  men  to  fly  from  the  storm  as  far  as  we 
can  ;  we  ought  to  shun  pain,  instead  of  culti 
vating  patience,  and  dip  under  the  blows  we 
cannot  parry.  Zeno  seeing  Chremonides,  a 
young  man  whom  he  loved,  draw  near  to  sit 
down  by  him,  suddenly  started  up,  and  Cle- 
anthes  asking  him  the  reason  why  he  did  so: 
"  I  hear,"  said  he,  "  that  physicians  especially 
order  repose,  and  forbid  emotion,  in  all  ex 
citements."1  Socrates  does  not  say  :  "  Do  not 
surrender  to  the  charms  of  beauty  ;  stand  your 
ground,  and  do  your  utmost  to  oppose  it." 
"  Fly  it,"  says  he,  "  shun  the  sight  and  en 
counter  of  it,  as  of  a  powerful  poison,  that 
darts  and  wounds  at  a  distance."-  And  his 
good  disciple,1'1  either  feigning  or  reciting,  but 
in  my  opinion  rather  reciting  than  feigning, 
the  rare  perfections  of  that  great  Cyrus,  makes 
him  distrustful  of  his  own  strength  to  resist  the 
charms  of  the  divine  beauty  of  the  illustrious 
Panthea,  his  captive,  and  committing  the  visit 
ing  and  keeping  of  her  to  another,  who  could 
not  have  so  much  licence  as  himself.  And  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  like  manner  :  (<  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation."4  We  do  not  pray  that  our  reason 
may  not  be  combated  and  overcome  by  concu 
piscence,  but  that  it  should  not  be  so  much  as 
tried  by  it  ;  that  we  should  not  be  brought  into 
a  state  wherein  we  should  have  so  much  as  to 
suffer  the  approaches,  solicitations,  and  tempta 
tions  of  sin  ;  and  we  be^  of  Almighty  God  to 
keep  our  consciences  quiet,  fully  and  perfectly 
delivered  from  all  commerce  of  evil. 

Such  as  say  that  they  have  reason  for  their 
avenging  passion,  or  any  other  sort  of  trouble 
some  agitation  of  mind,  do  often  say  true,  as 
things  now  are,  but  not  as  they  were  ;  they 
speak  to  us  when  the  causes  of  their  error  are 
nourished  and  advanced  by  themselves :  but 
look  back,  recal  these  causes  to  their  beginning', 
and  there  you  will  put  them  to  a  nonplus. 
Will  they  have  their  fault  less,  for  being  of 
longer  continuance  ;  think  they  of  an  unjust 
beginning  the  sequel  can  be  just?  Whoever 
desires  the  good  of  his  country,  as  I  do,  with 
out  fretting  and  pining,  will  be  troubled, 
but  will  not  swoon  to  see  it  threatened  either 
with  its  own  ruin,  or  a  not  less  ruinous  con 
tinuance  :  poor  vessel,  that  the  waves,  the 
wind,  and  the  pilot,  toss  and  steer  to  so  con 
trary  designs  ! 

In  tarn  diversa,  magister, 
Ventus,  et  unda,  trahunt.5 

He  who  does  not  gape  after  the  favour  of 
princes,  as  after  a  thing  he  cannot  live  without, 
does  not  much  concern  himself  at  the  coldness 
of  their  reception  and  countenance,  nor  at  the 
inconstancy  of  their  wills.  He  who  does  not 

Laertius,  Life  of  Zeno. 

Xenophon,  Memoir  upon  Socrates,  i.  3.  13. 
Id.  Ci/ropcedia,  \.  3.  3.  &c. 
St.  Matthew,  vi.  13. 

Montaigne  has  translated  the  quotation  before  giving  it. 
I  know  not  who  the  author  is.  Some  of  the  editions  mention 


brood  over  his  children  or  his  honours  with  a 
slavish  propension,  ceases  not  to  live  commo- 
diously  enough  after  their  loss.  lie  who  does 
good  principally  for  his  own  satisfaction  will 
not  be  much  troubled  to  see  men  judge  of  his 
actions  contrary  to  his  merit.  A  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  patience  will  provide  sufficiently 
against  such  inconveniences.  I  find  ease  in 
this  receipt,  redeeming  myself  in  the  beginning 
as  cheap  as  I  can  ;  and  find  that  by  this  means 
I  have  escaped  much  trouble  and  many  diffi 
culties.  With  very  little  effort  I  stop  the  first 
sally  of  my  emotions,  and  quit  the  subject  that 
begins  to  be  troublesome,  before  it  carries  one 
away.  ITe  who  stops  not  the  start  will  hardly 
ever  be  able  to  stop  the  career  :  lie  who  cannot 
keep  them  out  will  never  get  them  out,  when 
they  are  once  in  ;  he  who  cannot  crush  them 
at  the  beginning,  will  never  do  it  after;  nor 
ever  keep  himself  from  falling,  if  he  cannot 
recover  himself  when  first  he  begins  to  totter  : 
Etenim  ips-cs  sc  impeUunt,  ?//>?'  soncl  a  raiionc 
dlscessum  est ;  ipsaquc  slid  intbecillitas  indul- 
get,  In  altumquc  provchiiur  iwprudens,  nee 
repent  locum  consistendi.6  "  For  they  throw 
themselves  headlong,  when  once  they  lose 
their  reason  ;  and  frail  tv  so  far  indulges  itself 
that  it  is  unawares  carried  out  into  the  deep, 
and  can  find  no  port  wherein  to  come  to  an 
anchor."  I  run  betimes  sensible  of  the  little 
breezes  that  beo-in  to  ting  and  whistie  in  the 
shrouds,  the  forerunners  of  a  storm  : 

Ceu  flamina  prima 

Cum  deprensa  frcrnunt  silvis,  et  cfceca  volutant 
Murmura,  ventures  nautis  prodentia  ventos  :~ 

"  So  winds,  when  yet  unfledged  in  woods  they  lie, 
In  whispers  nr.st  their  ter.(i-r  voices  try  ; 
Then  issue  on  the  main  with  bellowing  r:\ge, 
And  storms  to  trembling:  mariners  presage?' 

How  often  have  I  done  myself  a  manifest 
injustice,  to  avoid  the  haznrd  of 
having  yet  a  worse  done  me  bv  vrirh  wh:it 
the  judges,  alter  an  age  of  vrxa-  i^-mif».°lded 
dons,  dirty  and  vile  practices, 
moiv  enemies  to  my  nature  than  fire  or  the 
rack  ?  Convenit  a  litibus,  quantum  licet,  et 
nesc'w  anpatdb  plus  ctlaiu,  quam  licet,  abhor- 
rentt'ri)  essc  :  est  enlm  non  modo  liberate,  pau- 
lulani  nonnunquam  de  suo  jure  dccedere,  sal 
Interdtun  ct'iam  fructuosum?  "  A  man  should 
be  an  enemy  to  all  contention  as  much  as  he 
lawfully  may,  and  I  know  not  whether  or  not 
something  more  :  for  'tis  not  only  handsome, 
but  sometimes  also  advantageous  too,  a  little  to 
recede  from  one's  right."  Were  we  wise,  we 
ought  to  rejoice  and  boast,  as  T  one  day  heard 
a  young  gentleman  of  a  good  family  very  inno 
cently  do,  that  his  mother  had  lost  her  suit,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  cough,  a  fever,  or  something 
very  troublesome  to  keep.  Even  the  favours 

Buchanan,  but  without  referring  us  to  any  part  cular  work 
of  that  poet. 

6  Cicero,  Tusc.  Queen,  iv.  18. 

"  JEneid,  x.  97- 

8  Cicero,  dc  Offtc.  ii.  18. 
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that    fortune    might    have   given   me    through  ; 
relationship,   or  acquaintance  with   those  who  , 
have  sovereign  authority  in  our  affairs,  1  have 
sonscientiously    waived,     and    very    carefully 
avoided    employing   them    to   the   prejudice   of 
others,  and  of  advancing  my  pretensions  above 
their  true  right.      In   tine,  1  have  so  much  pre 
vailed   by   my   endeavours  (happy   'tis    for  me 
I   can   say),    that   I    am    to   this   day    a   virgin 
from  all  'suits  at  law,  though    they  have  made 
me  very  fair  oilers,  and  with  very  just  ground, 
would  'l  have  hearkened  to  them  :   and  a  virgin 
from  quarrels  too  ;    I  have  almo-t  passed  over  a  < 
long  life  without  any  offence  of  moment,  either 
active  or  passive,  or  without   ever   hearing  my-  i 
self  called    by    a    worse    word    than    my    own 
name  ;  a  rare  favour  of  heaven  ! 

Our  greatest  agitations  have   ridiculous  mo-  , 
tives  and  causes  ;   what    ruin    did 

The  most  vio-  ' 

lent,  P;ISMC MIS        (>ur  last   Duke   ot   rSurgnmly  n;n 

raised  I'r.m  jnto  ;l|)nllt    a    cart-load     ot'    sheep- 

trifling  cause..      pkin8  ,,     All(i  Wasnot  the  t-ngrav-  ', 

ing  of  a  seal  the  ti:--t  and  principal  cause  ot 
the  greatest  commotion  that  this  machine  of 
the  world  ever  underwent?2 — for  Pompey  and 
C;esar  were  hut  the  oll'--ets  and  continuation 
of  the  two  others  :  and  1  have  in  my  time  -ecu 
the  wisest  heads  in  tin-*  kingdom  assembled 
\\itii  great  ceremony,  and  at  the  public  e\- 
pen.-e,  about  treaties  and  agreements,  of  \\hich 
the  real  decision  in  llie  mean  time  absolutely 
depended  upon  the  ladies'  cabinet  council,  and 
the  inclination  of  some  v,  omaii  body.  The 
poets  very  well  understood  this,  when  they  put 
all(ireece  and  Asia  to  tire  and  sword  for  an 
apple.  Enquire  why  that  man  ha/ards  his  life 
and  honour  upon  the  fortune  of  his  rapier  and 
dagger  :  let  him  acquaint  you  with  the  occa 
sion  of  the  quarrel  ;  he  cannot  do  it  without 
blushing,  'tis  so  idle  and  frivolous! 

A  little  thing  ^ill  engage  you  in't,  but 
being  once  embarked,  ail  cords 
The  necessity  draw;  greater  considerations  aro 
•efiet^r1  then  required,  more  hard  and 
-iiift-  in  uiiairs,  more  important.  How  much 
«l'«'«a"y  easier  is  it  not  to  enter  in.  than 

it  is  to  iret  out  .'  We  should  pro 
ceed  contrary  to  the  reed,  which  at  irs  first 
spring  produces  a  long  and  straight  shoot,  but 
afterwards,  as  if  tired  and  out  ot'  breath,  runs 
into  thick  and  frequent  joints  and  knots,  as 
so  many  pauses,  which  demonstrate  that  it 
has  no  more  its  first  vigour  and  constancy  : 
'twere  better  to  begin  lair  and  calmly,  and 
to  keep  a  man's  breath  and  vigour  tor  the 
height  and  stress  of  the  business.  We  guide 
and  govern  affairs  in  their  beginnings,  ami 
have  them  then  in  our  own  power  ;  but  after 
wards,  when  they  are  once  at  work,  'tis  they 
that  guide  and  govern  us,  and  we  have  to 
follow  them. 

Yet  do  I  not  pretend  by  this  to  say  that    this 


plan  has  relieved  me  of  all  difficulty,  and  that 
I  have  not  often  had  enough  to  do  to  curb  and 
restrain  my  passions  ;  they  are  not  always  to  be 
governed  according  to  the  measure  of  occasions, 
and  often  have  their  entries  very  sharp  and  vio 
lent.  Yet  good  fruit  and  profit  may  thence  be 
napul,  except  by  those  who  in  well-doing  are 
not  satisfied  with  any  benefit,  if  reputation  be 
wanting;  for,  in  truth,  such  an  effect  is  ot  no 
account,  but  by  every  one  in  himself;  you  art? 
better  contented,  but  not  more  esteemed,  seeing 
you  reformed  yourself  before  you  came  into 
play,  or  that  any  vice  was  discovered  in  you. 
Yet  not  in  this  only,  but  in  all  other  duties  of 
life  also,  the  uay  of  those  who  aim  at  honour 
is  \ery  different  from  that  they  proceed  by, 
who  propose  to  themselves  order  and  reason. 
I  find  some  who  rashly  and  furiously  rush  into 
the  lists,  and  cool  in  the  race.  As  Plutarch 
sa\s:<  that  as  those  who,  through  awkwardness, 
an'  soft  and  facile  to  grant  whatever  is  desired 
of  them,  are  afterward*  a-  trail  to  break  their 
\\ord  and  to  recant;  so  likewise  lie  who  en 
ter-  lightlv  into  a  quarrel,  is  subject  to  run  as 
lightly  out' of  it.  The  sime  diliiculry  that  keeps 
me  from  entering  into  it  \\ould.  \\lien  once  hot 
and  engaged  in  it.  incite  me  to  maintain  it  with 
resolution.  'Ti-.  p'rbaii-.  \\rong:  but  \\lun  a 
man  is  once  engaged,  he  must  go  through  with 
it  or  die.  "  f  ndertake  coldly/'  s.id  ISias,' 
'•  but  ptir.-ue  \\ith  ardour."  For  want  of  pru 
dence,  men  fall  into  \\ant  of  courage,  which  is 
:  still  more  intolerable. 

Mo>t   accommodations   of  our  quarrels  now- 
a-da\ s    an1    di.-creditable    and    false:    we    only 
seek  to  save  appearances,  and  in  the  mean  time 
betray  ami  <li-a\  o\\  our  true  intentions  ;  we  salve 
over 'the    fact.      \\'e    know  very   well    how   \\  e 
-aid   the  thing,  and  in  what  sense    we   -poke  it, 
and  all  the  company,  and    all   our  friends  with 
\\hom  we  would  appear  to  have  the  advantage, 
understand   it   well  enough  too  ;    'tis  at  the   ex 
pense  of  our  frankm  --,  and    the  honour  of  our 
eourage,   that    \\  e    di-ov,  n    our    thoughts,    and 
seek  subterfuge    in    falsehood  to  make  friends  ; 
•  wo  give    ourselves  the    lie.  to  excuse;  tin;  lie  we 
'  base  given  another.      You    are   not  to  consider 
i  whether    your  \\ord   or  action    may    admit    of 
another  interpretation  ;  'tis  your  own  real  and 
sincere  interpretation,  your  real  meaning,  that 
you  are    ihencetbru  ard   to  maintain,  whatever 
,  it  cost  you.      Men  address  themselves  to  your 
1  virtue  and  your   conscience,  which  are  neither 
j  of  them  to  be  disguised  ;   let  us  leave  these  piti- 
!  ful  way>  and  expedients  to  the  tricksters  of  the 
I  law.     The  excuses   and   satisfactions  that  I_see 
i  every  day  made  and  given  to  repair  indiscretion, 
seem'  to  me  more  scandalous  than  the  in-discre- 
:  lion     itself.      It    were    better   to    affront    your 
I  adversary  a  second  time,  than  to  offend  yourself 
by    ghing    him    H;ch    satisfaction.      You   have 
bi-a\ed  him  in  your  heat  and  anger,  and  you  go 


1   Sec  the  l\Irm.  of  Philip  dc  Comines,  v.  1. 
'-'   Kfferrinfj   to   the  civil    war  between    Marina  and 
ic  Plutarch,  Lifa  of  Murius,  c.  3. 


3   On  False  Shame. 
*  Lacrtii'M  in  vita. 
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to  appease  him  in  your  cooler  and  better  sense  5 
and  by  that  means  lay  yourself  lower,  and  at 
his  feet,  whom  before  you  pretended  to  over 
top.  I  do  not  find  any  thing  a  gentleman  can 
say  so  rude  and  vicious  in  him,  as  unsaying 
what  he  has  said  is  infamous,  when  that  unsay 
ing  is  authoritatively  extracted  from  him  ;  for 
asmuch  as  obstinacy  is  more  excusable  in  him 
than  pusillanimity.  Passions  are  as  easy  for 
me  to  evade,  as  they  are  hard  for  me  to  mode 
rate  :  Exscindunturfacilms  animo  quam  tern- 
perantur.  "  'Tis  easier  to  tear  them  altogether 
from  the  mind,  than  to  moderate  them."  He 
who  cannot  attain  unto  that  noble  stoical  im 
passibility,  let  him  secure  himself  in  the  bosom 
of  this  popular  stupidity  of  mine :  what  those 
great  souls  performed  by  their  virtue,  I  inure 
myself  to  do  by  complexion.  The  middle  re 
gion  harbours  storms  and  tempests  ;  the  two 
extremes  of  philosophers  and  rustics  concur  in 
tranquillity  and  happiness : 

Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 

Atque  inetus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 

Subjecit  pedihus,  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari ! 

Fortunatus  et  ille,  deos  qui  novit  agrestes, 

Panaque,  Silvariumque  senem,  Nymphasque  sorores  !' 

"  How  blest  the  sage  !  whose  mind  can  pierce  each  cause 
Of  changeful  nature,  and  her  wond'rous  laws  ; 
Who  tramples  fear  beneath  his  foot,  and  braves 
Fate,  and  stern  death,  and  hell's  resounding  waves  ! 
Blest  too,  who  knows  each  god  that  guards  the  swain, 
Pan,  old  Sylvanus,  and  the  Dryad  train." 

The  birth  of  all  things  is  weak  and  tender  ;  and 
therefore  wre  are  to  have  an  eye  to  beginnings  ; 
for  as  then,  in  their  infancy,  the  danger  is  not 
perceived,  so,  when  it  is  grown  up,  neither  is 
the  remedy  to  be  found.  1  had  every  day  en 
countered  a  million  of  crosses,  harder  to  digest, 
in  the  progress  of  ambition,  than  it  lias  been 
difficult  for  me  to  curb  the  natural  propension 
that  inclined  me  to  it : 

Jure  per  horrui 
Lat£  conspicuum  tollere  verticein.- 

"  For  well  might  I  be  shy, 
To  raise  my  head  so  high." 

All  public  actions  are  subject  to  various  and 
uncertain  interpretations,  for  too  many  heads 
judge  of  them.  Some  say  of  this  city  employ 
ment  of  mine3  (and  I  am  willing  to  say  a  word 

Montaigne's  °f  **>  not  tliat  ^  is  worth  SO  much, 

account  of  his     but    to    exhibit    my    conduct   in 

offic'e"01  in  such  thinos)>  ljiat  r  have  behaved 
myself  in  it  like  a  man  not  easy 
to  be  moved,  and  with  a  languishing  affection ; 
and  they  have  some  colour  for  what  they  say. 
I  endeavour  to  keep  my  mind  and  my  thoughts 
in  repose ;  Cum  semper  natura,  turn  etiam 
estate  Jam  quietus  ;4  "As  being  always  quiet 
by  nature,  so  also  now  by  age;"  and" if  thev 
sometimes  lash  out  on  some  rude  and  sensible 
impression,  'tis,  in  truth,  without  my  advice. 
Yet,  from  this  natural  heaviness  of  mine,  men 
ought  not  to  conclude  a  total  inability  in  me 


1  Virgil,  Georgia,  ii.  4QO. 

2  Horace,  Od.  iii.  16,  18. 


(for  want  of  care  and  want  of  sense  are  two 
very  different  things),  and  much  less  any  ingra- 

i  titude  towards  that  city,  who  employed  the 
utmost  means  they  had  in  their  power  to  oblige 
rne,  both  before  they  knew  me  and  after,  and 
did  much  more  for  me  in  choosing  me  anew, 
than  conferring  that  honour  upon  me  at  first. 
I  wish  them  all  the  good  that  can  befal  them, 
and  certainly,  had  occasion  offered,  there  is 
nothing  I  would  have  spared  for  their  service. 
I  did  for  them  as  I  would  have  done  for  myself. 
'Tis  a  good,  warlike,  and  generous  people,  but 
capable  of  obedience  and  discipline,  and  of 
whom  the  best  use  may  be  made,  if  well  guided. 
They  say  also  that  my  administration  was  passed 
over  without  mark  or  thing  worthy  of  record. 
Very  good  !  They  accuse  my  cessation  in  a  time 
when  every  body  almost  was  convicted  of  doing 
too  much.  I  am  impatient  to  be  doing  where 
my  will  spurs  me  on  ;  but  this  point  is  an  enemy 
to  perseverance.  Let  whoever  will  make  use 

j  of  me  according  to  my  own  way.  employ  me  in 
affairs  where  vigour  and  liberty  are  required  ; 
where  a  direct,  short,  and  moreover  a  hazardous 
conduct  is  necessary ;  I  may  do  something : 
but  if  it  must  be  long,  subtle,  laborious,  artifi 
cial,  and  intricate,  they  would  do  better  to  call 
in  somebody  else.  All  important  offices  are  not 
hard  :  I  came  prepared  to  work  a  little  more, 
had  there  been  great  occasion  ;  for  it  is  in  my 
power  to  do  something  more  than  I  do,  or  than 
I  love  to  do  ;  I  did  not  to  my  knowledge  omit 
any  thing  that  my  duty  really  required.  I 
easily  forget  those  offices  that  ambition  mixes 
with  duty,  and  shelters  under  that  title ;  these 
are  they  that,  for  the  most  part,  fill  the  eyes 
and  ears,  and  give  men  the  most  satisfaction  : 
not  the  thing,  but  the  appearance  contents 
them  ;  they  think  men  sleep,  if  they  hear  no 
noise.  My  humour  is  no  friend  to  tumult ;  I 
could  appease  a  riot  without  emotion,  and  chas 
tise  a  disorder  without  alteration.  If  I  stand 
in  need  of  anger  and  inflammation,  I  borrow  it 
and  put  it  on  ;  my  manners  are  heavy,  rather 
faint  than  sharp.  I  do  not  condemn  a  magis 
trate  that  sleeps,  provided  the  people  under  his 
charge  sleep  as  well  as  he  :  the  laws  in  that 
case  sleep  too.  For  my  part  I  commend  a 
gliding,  quiet,  and  silent  life,  Neqite  subm'tssam 
et  abjectam,  neque  se  efferentem :  "  Neither 
abject  nor  overbearing:"  my  fortune  will  have 
it  so.  I  am  descended  from  a  family  that  has 
lived  without  lustre  or  tumult,  and  time  out  of 
mind,  particularly  ambitious  of  the  character  of 
truth  and  honesty. 

Our  people  now-a-days  are  so  bred  up  to 
bustle  and  ostentation,  that  goodness,  modera 
tion,  equability,  and  such  quiet  and  obscure 
qualities,  are  no  more  regarded :  rough  bodies 
make  themselves  felt,  the  smooth  are  imper 
ceptibly  handled  ;  sickness  is  felt ;  health  little, 
or  riot  at  all ;  no  more  than  the  oils  that  fo- 


3  His  mayoralty  of  Bordeaux. 

4  Cicero,  dc  Petit.  Contul.  c.  2. 
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mont  us,  in  comparison  of  the  pain  tor  which 
we  are  fomented.  'Tis  acting  lor  a  man's  re 
putation  and  particular  profit,  not  for  the  j)iil)lie 
good,  to  refer  lli-.it  to  be  done  in  tlie  public 
place  which  a  man  may  as  well  do  in  the 
council-chamber,  and  to  m>on-day  what  might 
liavc  been  done  the  n:v;ht  before  :  and  to  be 
jealous  to  do  that  him.-elf  \vhieb  his  colleague 
can  do  as  well  as  he.  So  some  surgeons  ot 
Greece  used  to  perform  their  operations  upon 
scaffolds,  in  the  si^'ht  of  the  people,  to  draw 
more  practice  and  profit.  They  think  that 
good  orders  cannot  be  understood  but  by  the 
sound  of  trumpet.  Ambition  is  not  a  \  ice  of 
little  people,  and  of  so  mean  abilities  as  ours. 
One  said  to  Alexander:  k>  Your  father  will 
leave  you  a  threat  dominion,  easy  ami  pacific  ;" 
but  this  youth  was  envious  ()t'  his  father's  vic 
tories,  and  the  justice  of  his  p;o\i  rnment,  and 
\\ould  not  have  cnjoved  the  empire  of  the 
\\orldin  ease  and  peace.1  Aleibiades,  in  IMato, 
had  rather  die  younu',  beautiful,  rich,  noble. 
ami  learned,  and  all  this  /xir  CMi'llcncc, 


this  disease  is  perhaps  excusable  in  so  strong 
and  so  full  a  soul.  \Vheu  these  wretched  and 
dwarfish  little  souls  <_rull  and  deceive  themselves, 
and  think  to  -or.  ad  their  tamo,  tor  havii."; 
Liiven  right  judgment  in  some  ali'air,  or  kepi 
up  the  discipline  of  the  <_:'uard  of  the  city  u-a'e, 
the  more  they  think  to  exa.lt  their  heads,  the 
more  they  show  their  tails.  This  little  well 
doing  has  neither  body  nor  life  :  it  vanishes  in 
the  iirst  month,  and  e.'oes  no  farther  than  from 
one  street  to  another.  Talk  of  if.  in  (lod's 
name,  to  your  son  or  your  servant;  like  that 
old  fellow  who,  having  no  other  auditor  of  his 
praises,  nor  approver  ot'  his  valour,  boasted  to 
his  chambermaid,  ervinj;  out:  '"  ( ).  Peretta, 
what  a  brave  man  hast  thou  to  thy  master  !" 
At  the  wor-t.  talk  of  it  to  yourself;  like  a 
counsellor  of  my  acquaintance,  who.  having 
disgorged  a  whole  cart-load  of  paragraphs  with 
great  heat,  and  as  great  tolly,  coming  out  of 
the  council-chamber  to  make  water,  was  heard 
very  conscientiously  to  mutter  betwixt  his 

nomlnl  'no  <!<t  (/lor'nim?  He  \\ho  can  get  it  of 
nobody  else,  let  him  pay  him- elf  out  of  his 
own  purse. 

Fame  is  not  prostituted  at  so  cheap  a  rate  ; 
rare  and  exemplary  actions,  to  which  it  is  due, 
would  not  endure  the  company  of  this  pro 
digious  crowd  of  little  cverv-day  performances. 
Marble  may  exalt  your  titles  as  much  as  you 
please,  for  having  repaired  a  rod  of  a  ruinous 
wall,  or  cleansed  a  public  sewer,  but  not 
men  of  sense,  i  enown  does  not  follow  all 
good  deeds,  if  novelty  and  difficulty  be  not 
conjoined ;  nay,  so  much  as  mere  estimation, 
according  to  the  Stoics,  is  not  due  to  every 
action  tliat  proceeds  from  virtue  ;  neither  will 

1  See  Plutarch.  Life  of  A'ejrrinder. 

2  See  the  first  Alci/n'tth-s. 

3  "  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  nani". 
he  the  glory."     l'/,til/n  1  i:i. 


they  allow  him  bare  thanks  who,  out  of  tem 
perance,  forbears  to  meddle  with  any  old  blear- 
eyed  hag.  Such  as  have  known  the  admirable 
qualities  of  Scipio  Africanus  deny  him  the 
Lrle.ry  that  Pametius  attributes  to  him,  of  being 
abstinent  from  ti'ifts,  as  a  calory  not  so  much  his 
as  that  of  the  a<j;e  he  lived  in.1  We  have  plea 
sures  suitable  to  our  fortunes  ;  let  us  not  usurp 
those  of  grandeur.  Our  own  are  more  natural, 
and  by  so  much  more  -olid  and  sure,  as  they 
are  more  low.  It'  not  for  that  of  conscience, 
yet  at  least  for  ambition's  sake,  let  ns  reject 
ambition  ;  let  us  di-daiii  that  thirst  of  honour 
and  renown,  so  low  and  mendicant,  that  it 
makes  us  bi'L>;  it  of  all  sorts  of  people  (<iini>  cxt 
htd  A///N.  tjiicc  /iots'it  c  inact'llo  pi'll  .'d  "  \\  hat 
praise  is  that  which  is  to  be  [rot  in  the  market?), 
by  abject  means,  and  at.  what  cheap  rate  soever. 
'Tis  dishonour  to  be  so  honoured.  Let  us  learn 
to  be  no  more  greedy  of  honour  than  we  are 
capable  of  it.  To  be  puffed  up  with  every 
action  that  is  innocent,  or  of  Use.  is  only  for 
such  wi'h  \\  ho<n  such  things  are  extraordinary 
and  rare  :  they  will  value  it  as  it  costs  them. 
How  much  t;:e  more  a  Lfood  effect  makes  a 
noise,  so  nun  Ji  I  abate  of  the  goodness  of  it, 
as  I  enter  into  -u-pieioii  that  it  was  more  per 
formed  for  noi-e  than  up 


Lrrace  ami  in 
that  does   th 
and  thn t  son 
raises  from  the 
upon   its   own 
hilioru  r'nli  nhi 
i'l  stilt'   l>o)>iili>    fr: -•/ 
seem  im>re   laudahl 


5ti 

ave  much  more 
tre  t  bat  slip  from  the  ha. ml  of  him 
!ii  negligently  and  witiiout  noise, 
•  honest  man  after  chooses  out  and 
e  shad",  to  produce  it  to  the  light 

ecoiint  :    J/V///   fji 

onnint,  tiiitt1   Sine 


idcm    l(in<i<i- 
rcnditntioiic, 

///,'///.''  •'  All  things,  truly, 
to  me  that  are  performed 
nd  without  the  testimon 


without  ostentation  a 
of  the  |ieo|)le.:'  say 
man  iu  the  world. 

I  had.  no  care  but  to  conserve  and  to  con 
tinue,  '.\hieh  are  silent  and  insensible  effects. 
Innovation  is  ,,f  op>at  ln-tre,  but  'tis  inter 
dicted  in  this  time,  \vhen  we  are  pressed  upon, 
and  have  nothing  to  defend  our-elves  1'rom  b:;t 
novelties.  To  forbear  doinir  is  often  as  noble 
as  to  do;  but  'tis  less  in  the  light:  and 
the  little  good  I  have  in  me  is  almost  all  of 
this  kind.  In  tine,  occasions  in  this  employ 
ment  of  mine  have  been  confederate  with  my 
humour,  and  I  thank  them  for  it.  Is  there 
any  one  who  desires  to  be  sick  that  he  may  see 
his  physician  at.  work  I  And  would  not.  that 
physician  deserve  to  be  whipped  who  should 
wish  the  plairue  amongst  us,  that  he  might  put 
his  art  in  practice  ?  I  have  never  been  of  that 
wicked,  though  common  enough,  humour,  to 
desire  that  the  trouble  and  disorders  of  this 
eiry  should  elevate  and  honour  my  govern 
ment:  I  have  ever  willingly  contributed  all  I 
could  to  their  tranquillity  and  ease.  He  who 

'   Cir  TO,  de  Oft!  •.  ii.  -22. 

Id.  df  b'ni.  11.  1.1. 
"    Id.   Tusc.  Qua-ii.  ii.  -20. 
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will  not  thank  me  for  the  order,  gentle  and  i 
silent  cairn,  that  has  accompanied  my  adminis-  ' 
trtition,  cannot,  however,  deprive  me  of  the 
share  that  belongs  to  me  by  the  title  of  my 
good  fortune.  And  I  am  of  such  a  composition 
that  I  would  as  willingly  be  happy  as  wise ; 
and  had  rather  owe  my  successes  purely  to  the 
favour  of  Almighty  God  than  to  any  industry 
or  operation  of  my  own.  I  had  sufficiently 
published  to  the  world  my  unfitness  for  such  , 
public  offices.  But  I  have  something  in  me 
yet  worse  than  incapacity,  which  is  that  I  am 
not  much  displeased  at  it,  and  that  I  do  not 
much  go  about  to  cure  it,  considering  the 
course  of  life  that  I  have  proposed  to  myself. 
Neither  have  I  satisfied  myself  in  this  employ 
ment,  but  I  have  very  near  arrived  at  what  I 
expected  from  myself,  and  have  much  sur 
passed  what  I  promised  them  with  whom  I  had 
to  do  ;  for  I  am  apt  to  promise  something;  less 
than  what  I  am  able  to  do,  and  than  what  I 
hope  to  make  good.  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
left  no  impressions  of  offence  or  hatred  behind 
me ;  and  as  to  leaving  regret  or  desire  of  me 
amongst  them,  I  at  least  know  very  well  that 
I  never  much  affected  it : 

Mene  huic  confidere  monstro  ! 
Mene  sahs  placidi  vultuin,  fluctusquc  quietus 
Ignorare  !' 

"  Wouldst  thou  I  should  a  quiet  sea  believe, 
To  this  inconstant  monster  credit  give'/" 


CHAPTER    XL 

OF    CIMPPLKS. 

'Tis   now   two  or  three   years  airo  that    they 

made  the  year  ten  days  shorter 

The  year  cut         jn   France.      How  many  changes 

shorter.8  Iml3'  we  exPect  should  follow  this 

reformation  !  This  was  properly 
moving  heaven  and  earth  at  once.  And  yet 
nothing  for  all  that  stirs  from  its  place  ;  my 
neighbours  still  find  their  seasons  of  sowing 
and  reaping,  the  opportunities  of  doing  their 
business,  the  hurtful  and  propitious  days,  just 
at  the  same  time  -where  they  had,  time  out  of 
mind,  assigned  them.  There  was  no  more  error 
perceived  in  our  old  custom,  than  there  is  amend 
ment  found  in  this  alteration.  So  great  an 
uncertainty  there  is  throughout ;  so  gross,  ob 
scure,  and  dull  is  our  perception.  'Tis  said 
that  this  regulation  might  have  been  carried 
out  with  less  inconvenience  by  subtracting, 
after  the  example  of  Augustus,  the  bissextile, 
which  is  in  some  sort  a  day  of  hindrance  and 
confusion,  till  we  had  exactly  satisfied  the 


1  2Eneid,  v.  849. 

2  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  having   remarked  that  the  error  of 
eleven   minutes,  which   occurred    in   the   Julian    year,    had 
given  the  world  ten   days  more  than  it  was  entitled  to,  paid 
off  the  debt  to  time  by  at  once  cutting  out  ten  days  from  the 
year  1582,  proceeding  at  once   from  the   5th   to  the  15th   of 
October  in  that  year.     The  new7  mode  of  reckoning  years  is 


debt ;-  which,  after  aiJ,  is  not  paid  by  the 
correction,  and  we  yet  remain  some  days  in 
arrear ;  and,  by  the  same  means,  order  might 
be  taken  for  the  future,  providing  that  after 
the  revolution  of  such  a  year,  or  such  a  number 
of  years,  the  supernumerary  day  should  be 
always  thrown  out,  so  that  we  could  not  hence 
forward  err  above  four  and  twenty  hours  in 
our  computation.  We  have  no  other  account 
of  time  but  years  ;  the  world  has  for  many 
ages  made  use  of  that  only,  and  yet  it  is  a 
measure  that  to  this  day  we  are  not  agreed 
upon  ;  such  a  one,  that  we  still  doubt  what 
form  other  nations  have  variously  given  to  it, 
and  what  was  the  true  use  of  it.  What  do 
some  say?  "That  the  heavens,  in  growing 
old,  bow  themselves  down  nearer  towards  us, 
and  put  us  to  an  uncertainty  even  of  days  and 
months/''  And  what  does  Plutarch  "say?  ?;i 
u  That  astrology  had  not,  in  his  time,  deter 
mined  the  motion  of  the  moon."  See  what  a 
fine  condition  are  we  in  to  keep  records  of 
things  past ! 

I  was  just  now   ruminating,  as  I   often  do, 
upon  this;  what  a  free  and  roving 
thing  human  judgment  is.     lor-     Se™^  1 
dinarily  see  that  men,  in  tilings     derstanding, 
proposed  to  them,  more  willingly     *•»'"*  often 

•5  p      ,  -    ,  »  J        seeks  for  the 

study  to  find  out  the  reason  than  causes  of  a  fact, 
to  find  out  the  truth  of  them  :  they  before  there  is 
slip  over  pre-suppositions,  but  are  SSSt?  °' 
curious  in  examination  of  conse 
quences  ;  they  leave  the  things,  and  fly  to  the 
causes.  Pleasant  praters  !  the  knowledge  of 
causes  only  concerns  him  who  has  the  conduct 
of  things,  not  us,  who  arc  only  to  undergo  them, 
and  who  have  the  perfectly  full  and  acconi 
plished  use  of  them,  according  to  our  need, 
without  penetrating  into  their  origin  and  es 
sence  ;  wine  is  none  the  more  pleasant  to  him 
that  knows  its  first  faculties.  On  the  contrary, 
both  the  body  azid  soul  alter  and  interrupt  the 
right  they  have  of  the  use  of  the  world  and  of 
themselves,  by  mixing  with  it  the  opinion  of 
learning.  Effects  concern  us,  but  the  means 
not,  at  all.  To  determine  and  to  distribute  ap 
pertain  to  superiority  and  command,  as  it  does 
to  subjection  to  accept.  Let  me  reprehend 
our  custom  :  we  commonly  begin  thus  : — 
"  How  is  such  a  thing  done  ?"  whereas,  we 
should  say :  "  Is  such  a  tiling  done?"  Our  reason 
is  able  to  create  a  hundred  other  worlds,  and  to 
find  out  the  beginnings  and  contexture  :  it 
needs  neither  matter  nor  foundation.  Let  it 
run  on  ;  it  builds  as  well  in  the  air  as  on  the 
earth  ;  and  with  inanity  as  well  as  with  matter  ; 

Dare  pondus  idonea  fumo.4 
"  And  can  give  weight  to  smoke." 


called,  after  his  holiness,  the  Gregorian  calendar,  or  ISew 
Style,  while  the  Julian  calendar  is  termed  Old  Style,  which 
latter  is  still  followed  by  the  .Russians  and  other  members  of 
the  Greek  Church. 

3  Roman  Qucsti'./u. 

4  I'er.sius.  v.  20. 
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I  find  that  almost  throughout  we  should  say  : 
"  There  is  no  such  thing  ;"  and  should  myself 
often  make  use  of  this  answer,  but  I  (hire  not: 
fur  they  cry:  ''It  is  a  detect  produced  from 
ignorance  and  weakness  of  understanding ;" 
and  I  am  forced,  for  the  most  part,  to  juggle 
for  company,  and  prate  of  frivolous  and  idle 
subjects,  which  I  don't  believe  a  single  word  of. 
Jiesides  that,  in  truth,  'tis  a  little  rude  and  ' 
quarrelsome,  flatly  to  deny  a  proposition  ;  and 
few  people  but  will  afh'rm,  especially  in  things 
hard  to  be  believed,  that  they  have  seen  them, 
or  at  least  will  name  witnesses  whose  authority 
will  stop  our  mouths  from  contradiction.  l>y 
this  mode  we  know  the  foundations  and  means  : 
of  things  that  never  were  ;  and  the  world 
scuffles  about  a  thousand  questions,  of  which  : 
the  ]>>'<)  and  con  are  both  false  :  ltd  finltinia 
snnt  filled  verts  -  —  nt  in  pr&cipitein  locum 
uon  (leltc/it  ,sr  $<////(  us  contiiiittcrc}  ""  False 
tilings  are  so  like  th''  true,  that  a  wise  man  ; 
should  not  trust  himself  upon  the  precipice." 

Truth  and  lies  are  faced  alike  ;  their  port, 
taste,  and  proceedings  are  the  same.  ^  e  look 
upon  them  with  the  same  eye.  I  hold  that  \\  e 
are  not  only  remiss  in  defendin<_r  ourselves  from 
deceit,  hut  that  \\  e  seek  and  oiler  ourselves  to 
be  Bulled,  ^e  love  to  entangle  ourselves  in 
vanity,  as  a  tiling  conformable  to  our  IUMIILT- 

I  have  seen  the   birth    of  several    miracles  of 

my  time.      Although  they  died  in 

What  credit          the  birth,  yet    have  we  not  failed 

htve  ™airned8        to  foresee  u  hat  they  would   have 

in  the  world.  COlllC  to,    had   they    lived    their  full 

ULTe  ;  tor  'tis  but  finding  the  end 
of  the  clue,  and  one  may  \\ind  off  as  much  as 
one  will;  and  there  is  a  greater  distance  betwixt 
nothing  and  the  least  thing  in  the  world,  than 
then,1  is  betwixt  that  and  the  greatest.  Now, 
the  first  that  are  imbued  with  this  beginning  of 
novelty,  when  they  set  out  and  sow  their  his 
tory,  find,  by  the  oppositions  they  meet  with, 
where  the  difficulty  of  persuasion  lies,  and  so 
caulk  that  place  with  some1  false  piece.-  lie-ides 
that,  innita  hoiuinibiis  I'dnduic  a  lend  i  dc  indus- 
tria  rumores*  t%  men  having  a  natural  desire 
to  nourish  reports,"  we  naturally  make  a  con 
science  of  restoring  what  has  been  lent  us, 
without  some  usury  and  access  of  our  substance. 
Particular  error  first  makes  the  public  error  ; 
and  afterwards,  in  turn,  the  public  error  makes 
the  particular  error.'4  Thus  all  this  vast  fabric 
goes  on  founding  and  confounding  itself  from 
hand  to  hand,  so  that  the  remotest  testimony  is 
better  instructed  than  those  that  are  nearest, 
and  the  last  informed  better  than  the  first.  Tis 
a  natural  progress  ;  for  whoever  believes  any 


1  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  21. 

?'  "  Que  d'erreurs  monstreuses  accreditees  par  la  science, 
meme  qui  aurait  du  les  detruire  !  On  commence  par  une 
i'ausse  charte,  par  un  diplome  suppose ;  on  le  montre  en 
secret  a  quelques  personnes  interessees  a  le  faire  valoir  ;  sa 
reputation  s'etablir  avant  meme  qu'il  soit  connu.  Commence 
t-il  a  percer ;  les  honnetes  gens,  les  csprits  senses  se  recrient 
contre  1'imposture:  on  les  fait  tuire  ;  on  rectifie  une  erreur, 
on  deguise  habilement  un  mensonge  ;  on  corrompt  le  sens 
du  texte  par  des  commentaircs.  Kcoutons  Montaigne,  il  dira 


thing,  thinks  it  a  work  of  charity  to  persuade 
another  into  the  same  opinion,  which  the  better 
to  do,  he  will  make   no  difficulty  of  adding  as 
much  of  his  own  invention  as  IK;  conceives  ne 
cessary  to   encounter  the   resistance  or  want  of 
conception  he  meets  with  in   others.      I  myself, 
wdio  make  a  s^reat  conscience  of  lying,  and  am 
not  very  solicitous   of  giving  credit  and  autho 
rity   to    what    1    say,    do   yet   find   that,  in   the 
arguments  1  have  in    hand,  being  heated   with 
opposition  of  another,  or  by  the  proper  heat  of 
my   own    narration,    I    swell   and    puff   up    my 
subject   by  voice,  motion,  vigour,   and    force  of 
words,  and,  moreover,  by  extension  and  ampli 
fication,    not    without    SOUK;    prejudice    to    the 
naked  truth  ;  but  I  do  it   conditionally  withal, 
that  to  the  first  who  brings   me    to   myself,  and 
who   asks    me   the  plain   truth,  I  presently  sur 
render  my  eil'ort,  and  deliver  it  to  him  without 
exaggeration,  without  emphasis,  or  any  larding 
of  inv  own.    A  quick  and  earnest  way  of  speak 
ing,  as    mine    is  is   apt   to    run    into  hyperbole. 
There    i>   nothing    upon  which    men    commonly 
are  more  intent  than  to  make  way  for  their  own 
opinions.      Where    the   ordinary  means   fail   us, 
we    add   command    and    force,   fire    and    sword. 
'Tis  sid  work  to   hi;   at    that  pass,  that  the   best 
trial  of  truth  must  be  the  multitude  ot  believers, 
in  a  crowd  where  the  number  of   fools  so    much 
exceeds  that  of  the  \si-e  :    Qi/d^i  rcro  qiiidqnam 
sit  tain  rui'dc,  (//'d//t  nil  tdjicrc,  I'ldt/are.5     ,Vi- 
ititdlis   jxit  loci  nitiin  cxt    insanicntlmn    ttirba,G 
"  As    if  sniy   tiling   \\ere   so   common    as  igno 
rance.     The  multitude  of  fools  is  a  protection  to 
the  wise."      "Tis  hard  to  resolve  a  man's  judge 
ment  against    the   common   opinions.      The  first 
persuasion,  taken    from    the   subject   itselt,  pos 
sesses  the  simple  ;   and    from   them  diffuses  itself 
to  the  wise,  under  the  authority  of  the  number 
and  antiquity  of  witnesses.     For  my  part,  what 
I    should    not   believe    from    one,    I   should   not 
believe    from  a  hundred   and   one  :  and  do  not 
judu'e  opinions  by  the  years. 

'Tis  not  long  since  one  of  our  princes,  in 
whom  the  Lrout  had  spoiled  an  excellent  nature 
and  sprightly  disposition,  suffered 
himself  to  be  so  far  persuaded  with 
the  report  that  was  made  of  the 
wonderful  operations  of  a  certain 
priest,  who,  bv  words  and  ges 
tures,  cured  all  sorts  of  diseases,  as  to  go  a 
long  journey  to  seek  him  out  :  and  by  the  force 
of  his  apprehension,  for  some  hours  so  persuaded 
and  laid  his  legs  asleep,  as  to  obtain  that  service 
from  them  they  had  a  long  time  forgotten. 
Had  fortune  heaped  five  or  six  such  like  adven- 
,  tures,  it  had  been  enough  to  have  brought  this 


A  priest  that 
cured   all   sorts 
of    diseases   by 
words  and 
gestures. 


mieux  que  moi :  '  Les  premiers  qui  sont  abbruves  de  ce  com 
mencement  d'estrangete,'  ike.  Qui  veut  apprendre  a  douter 
doit  lire  ce  chapitre  entier  de  Montaigne,  le  moins  metho- 
dique  de  philosophies,  mais  le  plus  sage  et  le  plus  aimable." 
Voltaire,  Melttiigi's  Hiatoriqucs. 

3  I.ivy,  xxviii.  -24. 

4  "  Et   quum   sinirulorum  error  publirum  fecerit,    singu- 
lorum  errorem  facit  publicus."     Seneca,  Ep.  81. 

*   Cicero,  dc  lUi'innt.  ii.  39. 

15  St.  Aiigusiin,  de  Cii-it.  Dei,  vi.  10. 
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I  miracle  into  nature.  There  was  afterwards  dis 
covered  so  much  simplicity  and  so  little  art  in 
the  architect  of  such  operations,  that  he  was 

|  thought  too  contemptible  to  be  punished.  As 
would  be  thought  of  most  such  things,  were 
they  well  examined  :  Miramnr  ex  mtcrvallo 
fallentia  :!  "  We  admire  at  distant  things  that 

i  deceive."  So  does  our  sight  often  represent  to 
us  strange  images  at  distance,  that  vanish  as  we 

I    approach  near :   Nunquam  ad  liquidum  fama 

•  perducitur?     i(  Fame  is  never  brought  to  be 

I    clear." 

'Tis  wonderful  from  how  idle  beginnings,  and 

ii    frivolous  causes,  such  famous  impressions  com- 

j  monly  proceed  !  This  it  is  that  obstructs  the 
information  ;  for  whilst  we  seek  out  the  cause?, 
and  the  great  and  weighty  ends  worthy  of  so 
great  a  name,  we  lose  the  true  one ;  they  escape 
our  sight  by  their  littleness ;  and,  in  truth,  a 
prudent,  diligent,  and  subtle  inquisition,  indif 
ferent  and  not  prepossessed,  is  required  in  such 
searches.  To  this  very  hour  all  these  miracles 
and  strange  events  have  concealed  themselves 
from  me.  I  have  never  seen  a  greater  monster 
or  miracle  in  the  world  than  rny- 
What  Mon-  se]f.  A  man  grows  familiar  with 
ScieaS^f  a11  strange  things  by  time  and 
miracles.  custom  ;  but  the  more  I  frequent 

and  the  better  I  know  myself,  the 
I  more  does  my  own  deformity  astonish  me,  and 
!  the  less  I  understand  myself. 

The  principal  right  of  advancing  and  pro 
ducing  such  accidents  is  reserved  to  fortune. 
Hiding  the  day  before  yesterday  through  a  vil-  j 
lage,  about  two  leagues  from  my  house,  I  found 
the  place  yet  hot  with  a  miracle  which  had  | 
lately  exploded  there,  wherewith  the  neighbour-  | 
hood  had  been  several  months  amused,  so  that  j 
the  neighbouring  provinces  had  begun  to  take 
up  the  excitement,  and  to  run  thither  in  great 
i  companies  of  all  sorts  of  people.  A  young 
fellow  of  the  town  had  one  night  counterfeited 
the  voice  of  a  spirit  in  his  own  house,  without 
any  other  design  at  present,  but  only  for  sport ; 
but  this  having  succeeded  with  him  a  little 
better  than  he  expected,  to  illustrate  his  farce 
with  more  actors,  he  took  a  stupid  silly  country 
girl  into  the  scene,  and  at  last  there  were 
three  of  the  same  age  and  understanding  ;  and 
from  domestic  lectures,  proceeded  to  public 
preaching,  hiding  themselves  under  the  altar  of 
the  church,  never  speaking  but  by  night,  and 
forbidding  any  light  to  be  brought.  From 
words  which  tended  to  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  and  threatened  the  day  of  judgment  (for 
these  are  subjects  under  the  authority  and  reve 
rence  of  which  imposture  most  securely  lurks), 


1  Seneca,  Epist.  118. 

2  Quint.  Curt.  ix.  2. 

3  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  47. 

4  That  is  to  say  of  wonder  (0uv/ua  Quvnarot).    "  Est  enim 
pulcher  (the  rainbow,  7m)  et  ob  earn   causam,  quia  speciem 
habet  adminibilem,  Thaumante  dicitur  esse  natus."     Cicero, 
de  Nut.  Dear.  iii.  20.  Readers  will  see  that  in  the  text  of  Mon 
taigne  they  must  read  Thnumas,  not  Thaumante. 

f>  Or  rather  Coras,  a  learned  jurisconsult,  born  at  Toulouse, 


they  proceeded  to  some  visions  and  movements 
so  simple  and  ridiculous,  that  nothing  could 
hardly  be  so  gross  and  contemptible  amongst 
little  children.  Yet  had  fortune  never  so  little 
favoured  the  design,  who  knows  to  what  height 
this  juggling  might  have  at  last  arrived  1  These 
poor  devils  are  at  present  in  prison,  and  are 
like  to  pay  for  the  common  folly,  and  I  know 
not  whether  some  judge  may  not  make  them 
smart  for  his  share  in  it.  We  see  clearly  through 
this,  which  is  discovered  ;  but  in  many  things 
of  the  like  nature,  that  exceed  our  knowledge, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  suspend  our 
judgment,  both  as  to  rejecting,  and  as  to  re 
ceiving. 

Many  abuses  in  the  world  are  begotten,  or, 
to  speak  more  boldly,  all  the  abuses  of  the  world 
are  begotten,  by  our  being  afraid 
of  acknowledging  our  ignorance,  Jf^fSJ,11^011 
and  that  we  hold  ourselves  bound  ture.  "" 
to  accept  all  things  we  are  not 
able  to  refute :  we  speak  of  all  things  by 
precepts  and  resolution.  The  style  at  Rome 
was,  that  even  that  which  a  witness  deposed  to 
have  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  that  which 
a  judge  determined  on  his  most  certain  know 
ledge,  was  couched  in  this  form  of  speaking  : 
"  It  seems  to  me."3  They  make  me  hate  things 
that  are  likely,  when  they  would  impose  them 
upon  me  for  infallible:  I  love  these  words  which 
mollify  and  moderate  the  temerity  of  our  pro 
positions  :  "  Perhaps,  in  some  sort,  'tis  said,  I 
think,"  and  the  like :  and  had  I  had  to  train 
up  children,  I  had  so  put  this  way  of  an 
swering  into  their  mouths,  inquiring,  and  not 
resolutive  :  "  What  does  this  mean?  I  under 
stand  it  not ;  it  may  be  ;  is  it  true?"  that  they 
should  rather  have  retained  the  form  of  pupils 
at  threescore  years  old,  than  to  go  out  doctors, 
as  they  now  do,  at  ten.  He  who  would  cure 
ignorance,  must  confess  it. 

Iris  is  the  daughter  of  Thaumantis  :4  wonder 
is  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy ;  enquiry 
the  progress ;  ignorance  the  end.  Ay,  but 
there  is  a  sort  of  ignorance,  strong  and 
generous,  that  yields  nothing  in  honour  and 
courage  to  knowledge  ;  a  knowledge  which  to 
conceive  requires  no  less  knowledge  than  know 
ledge  itself.  I  saw  in  iny  younger  days  a  report 
of  a  process  that  Corras,5  a  counsellor  of  Thou- 
louse,  put  in  print,  of  a  strange  accident  of  two 
men,  who  presented  themselves  the  one  for  thf> 
other.  I  remember  (and  I  hardly  remember 
any  thing  else),  that  he  seemed  to  have  rendered 
the  imposture  of  him  whom  he  judged  to  be 
guilty  so  wonderful,  and  so  far  exceeding  both 
our  knowledge  and  his  who  was  the  judge,  thai 


1513,  and  assassinated  at  the  same  place,  with  three  other 
Protestants,  on  the  4th  October,  1572,  shortly  after  the  St. 
Bartholomew.  His  works  were  published,  in"  two  volumes, 
folio,  at  Lyons,  1556,  1558,  and  afterwards  reprinted  at  Wit- 
temberg,  1603  ;  and  his  life  was  written  in  Latin  by  James 
Coras,  the  poet,  a  member  of  the  same  family.  The  trial  of 
which  Montaigne  speaks  is  the  cch-bra'ed  affair  of  the  false 
Martin  Guerre,  of  which  Coras  published  the  account  referred 
to,  Paris,  1565. 
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I   thought  it  a   very   bold   sentence    that  con-     is  sufficient  for  a  man,  what  recommendation  so- 
demned  him  to  be  hanged.    Let  us  take  up  some     ever  he  may  have,  to  be  believed  in  human  things; 


form  of  arrest  that  shall  say  :  "  The  court 
understands  nothing  of  the  matter  :"  more  freely 
and  ingenuously  than  the  Areopagitcs  did,  who, 
findin  themselves  perplexed  with  a  cause  they 


but  of  what  is  beyond  his  conception  and  of  super 
natural  ('fleet,  he  ought  then  only  to  be  believed 
when  authorized  by  a  supernatural  approbation. 
The  privilege  it  lias  pleased  God  to  give  to  some 


could  "not  unravel,  ordered  the  parties  to  appear     of  our  witnesses,  ouLjht  not  to   be  lightly  com- 
aijain  in  a  hundred  years.'  '  munieated   and   made   cheap.      1  have   my  ear 

batt 

thes 

thre 
mi 


The    witches    of  my    neighbourhood    run    a 
hazard  of   their    lives,   npou  the   formation    of 
every  new  author  that  \\ill  give  a 
As  to  witches.        l)()d>'.  1()  tlu,ir  (jre.m,Si     T()  acc, 

modate  the  examples  that,  holy  writ  gives  u-  of 
such  things,  most  certain  and  irreiragable  ex 
amples,  and  to  tie  tliem  to  our  modern  events, 
being  \\  e  neither  see  the  causes  nor  the  mean.-, 
will  require  another  sort  of  wit  than  our-.  It 
perhaps  only  belongs  to  that  sole  all-powerful 
testimony  to  tell  us  :  "  Thi<  i-.  and  tir.it  is,  ;tnd 
not  that  other.'"  God  ought  to  be  believed: 
that  certainly  is  good  rea-on  :  but  nor  one 
among-t  u-,  who  is  a-toni-hed  at  h's  own  nar 
ration  (jind  lie  must  of  necessity  be  astonished, 
if  he  be  not  out  of  hir,  v,  its ),  whether  lie  employ 
it  about  oilier  men's  afl'airs,  or  auain-t  himself. 
I  Jim  plain  ;md  dull,  and  stick  to  the  main 
point,  and  thai  \\hich  i.-  likely,  jivoidmu  those 
ancient  reproaches:  IMdjorcin  fide.  /  //•* 
(tdhihcnl  cis  t/iid'  '//<>:/  liiteU'ujuitt.— Cnpidinc 
liunidni  i/tt/f/iti,  libctiiins  ol^cm'd  crcduiitnr,' 
"  Men  are  most  apt  to  believe  \\hat  they 
least  understand.  Through  the  In-t  of  human 
wit,  obscure  things  are  more  ea-ily  credited. 
I  MM'  very  well  that  men  are  an<jry,  and  !or- 
bid  me  to  doubt  upon  pain  (if  in-nhs  and 
injuries:  a  new  way  of'  persuading!  .Mercy, 
for  God's  sake;  I  am  not  to  be  culled  into  be- 


eu    with   ji  thousand    such    flim-flams  as 

:  "  Three  siw  him  such  a  day  in  the  east, 
the  next  day  in  the  west;  at  such  an  hour, 
in  such  a  place,  in  such  ;i  habit  :"  in  truth,  1 
r-hou'id  not  believe  myself.  Mow  much  more 
mtiural  and  likely  do  1  find  it  that  two  men 
should  lie.  than  that  one  man,  in  twelve  hour-' 
time,  should  flv  with  the  wind  from  CJM.  to 
\\cst  !  Jiow  much  more  natural,  that  our 
umlershmdiiiLr  should  be  carried  from  its  place, 
by  the  volubility  of  our  disordered  mind-,  than 
that  one  of  us  should  be  carried  by  <i  strange 
spirit  ujiou  a  broom-stick,  ilesli  and  bones  as  we 
are,  up  the  funnel  of  a  chimney  !  Let  us  not 
set  k  illusions  from  without  and  unknown,  who 
are  perpetually  jigitated  v\ith  illusions  domestic, 
and  our  own.  Methinks  a  man  is  pardonable 
in  di-bt  i;e\  inu'  a  miracle,  as  much  ;it  lea-l  as  lie 
can  diver!  and  elude  ihe  verification  of  it  by 
ways  other  than  marvellous;  and  I  am  oi  !••[. 
Augustin's  opinion,  k>  that  'ti-  better  to 
to\\  ard-  doubt  than  assurance,  in  things  hard  to 
prove  and  dangerous  to  believe.'"' 

'Ti.-  now  some  year-  am>  that  1  travelled 
through  the  territories  oi' a  foreign  prince,  who. 
in  my  favour,  and  to  abate  my  incredulity,  did 
me  the  honour  to  let  me  :-ee  in  his  own  presence 
jind  in  private,  ten  ort\\elve  prisoners  of  this 
kind  ;  and  amongst  others  an  old  hag,  a  real 


ef.      Let  them  be  angry  with  tho-e  that  accuse  ;  witch    in  foulness  and  deformity,  who  long  had 


their  opinion  of  falsity  ;  I  only  accuse  it  of  dif 
ficulty  and  boldness,  and  condemn  the  opposite 
affirmation  equally  with  them,  if  not  so  impe 
riously.  Who  will  establish  his  argument  by 
overhearing  and  huffing,  discover:-  his  rea-on  to 
be  weak.  For  a  verbal  and  -chola-tic  alterca 
tion,  let  them  have  as  much  appiarance  as  their 
Contradictors  ;  Vidcaiihir  Mine,  tun/  ujjirincittnr 
mndn  ::i  "  Let  them  suggest  thim.;-  as  probable, 
but  not  affirm  them:"  but  in  the  real  con-e- 
quence  they  draw  from  it,  these  have  much  the 


been 


famous  in  that  profession.  I  saw  both 
proof-,  and  free  confessions,  and  1  know  not 
what  insem-ible  mark  upon  the  miserable  crea 
ture  ;  1  examined  and  talked  with  her,  and  the 
re.-t,  as  much  and  ;is  long  as  I  would,  and  made 
the  best  and  soundest  observations  I  could,  -and. 
I  am  not  a  man  to  .-u'i'er  my  judgment  to  be 
captivated  bv  prepossession  ;  and,  in  ihe  end. 
I  should  in  conscience  sooner  have  prescribed 
them  hellebore  than  hemlock:  ('d/jf/stjt/c  r< K 
nid</h  incnl'thns,  qiunn  conscclcratis,  shnilis 
ri/d  :'  "  The  tl.iiiLT  was  rather  to  be  attributed 
light  is  required;  and  our  life  is  too  real  and  to  madness  than  malice  :''  justice  has  correction 
essential  to  warrant  the.-;e  supernatural  and  j  proper  for  such  maladies.  As  to  the  oppositions 
fantastic  accidenrs.  i  and  arguments  that  honest  men  have  made  me, 

As  to  drugs  and  poisons,  I  throw  them  out  of  |  both  there1,  and  often  in  other  places,  I  have  met 
my  account ;  they  are  homicides,  and  of  the  i  with  none  that  have  convinced  me,  and  that 
worst  sort :  yet  even  in  this,  'tis  said,  that  we  j  have  not  admitted  a  more  likely  solution  than 
are  not  always  to  rely  even  upon  the  confessions  j  their  conclusions.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
of  these  people  themselves;  for  they  have  some-  !  proofs  and  reasons  that  are  founded  upon  expe- 
times  been  known  to  accuse  themselves  of  the  j  Hence  and  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  go  about  to 
murder  of  persons  who  have  afterwards  been  untie  ;  neither  have  they  any  end  :  I  often  cut 
found  living  and  well.  In  these  other  extra 
vagant  accusations,  I  should  be  apt  to  say  that  it 


them,'  as    Alexander    d'id    the    gordian-knot 
After  all,  ''tis  setting  a  man's  conjectures  at  a 


1  Val.  Max.  viii.  1.      Aulus  Gcllius. 

•*  The   second   of  these    paragraphs 

i.  2-2.     I  know  not  whence  Montaign 


'acitus,  Hitit.   \ 
the  other.        I 


3  Cicero,  At:ad.  ii.  2/. 
*   Livv,  viii.  18. 
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very  high  price,  to  cause  a  man  to  be  roasted 
alive  upon  them. 

We  are  told  by  several  examples  (and  parti 
cularly  Prestantius  of  his  father1),  that  being 
more  profoundly  asleep  than  men  usually  are, 
he  fancied  himself  to  be  a  mare,  and  that  he 
served  the  soldiers  for  a  sumpter  ;  and  what  he 
fancied  himself  to  be,  he  was.-  If  sorcerers 
dream  so  materially,  if  dreams  can  sometimes  so 
incorporate  themselves  with  effects  of  life,  I 
cannot  believe  that  therefore  our  will  should  be 
accountable  to  justice;  which  I  say,  as  a  man, 
who  am  neither  judge  nor  privy  councillor,  nor 
think  myself  by  many  degrees  worthy  so  to  be, 
but  a  man  of  the  common  sort,  born  and  vowed 
to  the  obedience  of  the  public  malm,  both  in 
words  and  acts.  He  that  should  record  my 
idle  talk,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  most  paltry 
law,  opinion,  or  custom  of  his  parish,  would  do 
himself  a  great  deal  of  wronir,  and  me  too;  for 
in  what  I  say,  I  warrant  no  other  certainty 
but  that  'tis  what  I  had  then  in  my  thought,  a 
thought  tumultuous  and  wavering.  All  I  say 
is  by  way  of  discourse  :  Ncc  me  pudct  ut  istos, 
fateri  nescire  quod  nesciam  ::J  "  Neither  am  I 
ashamed,  as  they  are,  to  confess  my  ignorance 
of  what  I  do  not  know  :"  I  .should  not  speak 
so  boldly  if  it  were  my  due  to  be  believed  ;  and 
so  I  told  a  great  man,  who  complained  to  me  of 
the  tartness  and  contention  of  my  advice.  Per 
ceiving  you  to  be  ready  and  prepared  on  one 
part,  I  propose  to  you  the  other,  with  all  the 
care  I  can  to  clear  your  judgment,  not  to  en 
force  it.  God  has  your  hearts  in  his  hand,  and 
will  furnish  you  with  choice.  I  am  not  so  pre 
sumptuous  as  to  desire  that  my  opinions  should 
so  much  as  give  an  inclination  in  a  thing  of  so 
great  importance:  my  fortune  has  not  trained 
them  up  to  so  potent  and  elevated  conclusions. 
Truly,  I  have  not  only  a  great  many  humours, 
but  also  a  great  many  opinions,  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  make  my  son  dislike,  if  I  had  one. 
The  truest  are  not  always  the  most  commodious 
to  man  :  he  is  of  too  wild  a  composition. 

Whether  it  be  to  the  purpose  or  not,  'tis  no 
great  matter  5  'tis  a  common  proverb  in  Italy, 
that  he  knows  not  Venus  in  her  perfect  sweet 
ness,  who  has  never  lain  with  a  lame  mistress. 
Fortune,  or  some  particular  accident,  has  long 
ago  put  this  saying  into  the  mouths  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  same  is  said  of  the  men  as  well 
as  of  women  ;  for  the  queen  of  the  Amazons 
answered  the  Scythian,  who  courted  her  to  love, 
Lame  people  api*a  xi0^  oi0a,4  lame  men 
best  at  the  perform  best.  In  this  feminal 

sport  of  Venus.      republic    to    evade    tne    dou,inion 


1  St.  Augustin,  De  Civit.  Dei,  xviii.  18.     The  holy  father 
opines,  that  "in  cases  of  this  sort  the  devil  presents  to  the 
spectators  a  visionary  body  which  they  take  for  a  real  animal, 
a  horse,  an  ass,  &e.,  and  that  the  man  who  imagines  himself 
to  be  that  ass,  or  that  horse,  thinks  he  carries  a  real  burden, 
as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  fancy  it  in  a  dream  ;  so 
that  if  such  phantom  of  an  animal  carries  real   bodies,  they 
are  the  demons  who  carry  them  in   order  to  deceive    men, 
who  then  see   real   bodies  on  the  back  of  a  sumpter-horse, 
which  is  a  mere  phantom." 

2  "  Quod  ita,  ut  narravirt,  factum  fuissc  compertum  est." 
— St.  Aug.  ut  isvpra. 


of  the  males,  they  lamed  them  in  their 
infancy,  arms,  legs,  and  other  members  that 
gave  them  advantage  over  them,  and  only  made 
use  of  men  in  that  wherein  we  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  world  make  use  of  women.  I 
should  be  apt  to  think  that  the  irregular  move 
ment  of  the  lame  mistress  added  some  new 
pleasure  to  the  work,  and  some  extraordinary 
titillation  to  those  who  were  at  the  sport;  but 

I  have  lately  learnt  that  ancient  philosophy  has 
itself  determined  it  :5  it  says  that  the  legs  ami 
thighs  of  lame  women  not  receiving,  by  reason 
of  their  imperfection,  their  due  aliment,  it  falls 
out  that  the  genital  parts  above  are  fuller,  and 
better  supplied,  and  more  vigorous  ;  or  else  th-at 
this  defect   hindering  exercise,  they    who    are 
engaged  in   it  less  disperse  their  strength,  and 
come  more  entire  to  the  sports  of  Venus;  which 
also  is  the  reason  why  the  Greeks  decried  the 
women  weavers,  as    being    more     Women  wca. 
hot  than  other  women,  by  reason     vers  more  lust- 
of  their  sedentary  trade,  which  is     ful  than  other 

.     ,  -  ,       J  women. 

carried  on  without  any  great  exer 
cise  of  the  body.  What  is  it  we  may  not  reason 
of  at  this  rate  ?  I  might  also  say  of  these,  that 
the  jogging  which  their  work  causes  while 
they  are  sitting,  rouses  and  provokes  their 
desire,  as  the  swinging  and  motion  of  coaches 
does  that  of  our  ladies. 

Do  not  these  examples  serve  to  make;  good 
what  I  said  at  first :  that  our  reasons  often 
anticipate  the  effect,  and  have  so  infinite  an 
extent  of  jurisdiction,  that  they  judge  and  exer 
cise  themselves,  even  in  inanity  and  where 
there  is  no  being  ?  Besides,  the  flexibility  of 
our  invention  to  forge  reasons  for  all  sorts  of 
dreams,  our  imagination  is  equally  facile  to 
receive  impressions  of  falsity,  by  very  frivolous 
appearances  ;  for,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
ancient  and  common  use  of  this  proverb,  I  have 
formerly  made  myself  believe  that  I  had  more 
pleasure  with  a  woman,  by  reason  she  was  not 
straight,  and  reckoned  that  deformity  amongst 
her  graces. 

Torquato  Tasso,  in  the  comparison  he  makes 
between  France  and  Italy,0  says  , 

II  i  i  xi     *  J'J         The  French 

lie  nas  observed  tnat  our  legs  are     trentiemen's 
generally  smaller  than    those  of    Tegs  smaller 
the  Italian  gentlemen,  and  attri-     *«*£.? 
butes  the  cause  or  it  to  our  being     and  why. 
continually  on  horseback  ;  which 
is  the  very  same  from  which  Suetonius  draws  a 
quite   different  conclusion  :   for  he  says,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Germanicus   had  made  his  legs 
bigger  by  continuation  of  the  same  exercise.7 
There  is  nothing  so  supple  and  erratic  as  our 


5  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quees.    i.  25. 

4  Michael  Apostolius,  Proverb.  Centur.  4,  num.  43.  It 
was  doubtless  this  opinion  that  induced  the  ancients  to 
assign  the  lame  Vulcan  as  the  husband  of  Venus. 

*  Aristotle,  Problem,  sect.  10,  prob.  26. 

6  Paragone  dell'1    Italia    a/la  Francia,    page    11.     Nella 
parte  prima  delle  Rime  e  prone  drl  Sign.     Torquat.  Tasso, 
in  Ferrara,  Ann.  1585. 

~  Lift'  of  Caligula. 
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understanding  ;  'tis  like  the  shoe  of  Theramenes, 
fit  for  all  feet;1  'tis  double  and  various;  and 
the  matters  are  double  and  diverse  too.  "  dive 
rne  a  drachm  of  silver,"  said  a  Cynic  philosopher 
to  Antigonus.  "  That  is  not  a  present  befitting 
a  king,"  replied  he.  "  Give  me  then  a  talent," 
said  the  other.  "That  is  not  a  present  befitting 
a  Cynic.'"J 

Seu  plures  calor  ille  vias  ct  cxca.  relaxat 
Spir:um:nt:i.  novas  venial  qua  succus  in  herl>a->  : 
Seu  durar.  m:igis.  <'t  vena^  astringit  hi.miev  , 
Ne  tenues  phniu;.  rajiidm-  potentia  soils 
Acrior,  aut  JJoreu?  pi-netritnle  fri^u*  adurat.  ! 

"  Whether  earth  i:.un  fresli  strcn-th  or  richer  f.md, 
Or  noxious  moisture,  forced  by  lire,  exude; 
Whether  it  draw  through  many  an  opening  vein, 
Juice  to  fresli  plants  that  clothe  anew  the  plain  ; 
Or  brace  the  pores  that,  pervious  to  the  day, 
Felt  the  prone  sun's  intolerable  ray  ; 
To  piercin.tr  showers  th'  expanded  liss'ire  close, 
And  the  chill  north  that  blisters  as  it  blows." 

Oc/ni  mediiylld  ha  il  $110  rcrcrxo.  u  Kverv 
medal  has  its  reverse."  This  is  why  Climo- 
taehus  said  of  old,  that  Carueadrs  had  outdone 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  in  having  taken  from 
man  consent,  that  is  to  say,  opinion  and  the 
temerity  oi'  judging."4  This  so  strong  t'aney  of 
Carneades  sprung,  in  my  opinion,  anciently 
from  the  impudence  of  those  \\lio  made  profes 
sion  of  knowledge,  and  their  immeasurable  self- 
conceit.  /K<op  was  set  tor  sale  v,  ith  t\vo  other 
slaves  ;  the  buyer  a-ked  the  lirst  what  he  could 
do  ;  he,  to  enhance  his  own  value,  promised  moun 
tains  and  miracles,  saying  he  could  do  this,  and 
that,  and  I  know  not  what;  the  second  said  as 
much  of  himself,  and  more;  when  it  came  to 
^Ksop's  turn,  and  that  he  was  also  a-krd  \\hat 
he  could  do:  u  Nothing,"  said  he,  "  for  these 
two  have  taken  up  all  before  me  ;  thev  can  do 
every  thing."'"1  So  has  it  happened  in  the  school 
of  philosophy  ;  the  pride  of  those  who  attri 
buted  the  capacity  of  all  things  to  human  wit, 
created  in  others,  out  of  spite  and  emulation, 
this  opinion,  that  it  is  capable  of  nothing  :  the 
one  maintain  the  same  extreme  in  ignorance 
that  the  others  do  in  knowledge,  in  order  to 
make  it  undeniable  that  man  is  immoderate 
throughout,  and  can  give  no  other  positive 
sentence  but  that  of  necessity,  and  the  want  of 
ability  to  proceed  farther. 


!  Socrates,  which  his  friends  have  without  dis- 
,  transmitted  to  us,  we  approve  coming  the  true 
j  upon  no  other  account  but  from  value  ° 
the  reverence  to  public  approbation  ;  'tis  not 
according  to  our  own  knowledge  ;  they  are  not 
after  our  way  ;  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  should 
spring  up  now,  few  men  would  value  them. 
;  AVe  discern  not  the  graces,  otherwise  than  by 
!  certain  features,  touched  up  and  illustrated  by 
art;  such  as  glide  on  in  their  own  purity  and 
simplicity  easily  escape  so  gross  a  sight  as  ours  ; 
they  have  a  delicate  and  concealed  beauty  ; 
there  needs  a  clear  and  purified  si^ht  to  discover 
so  secret  a  light.  Is  not  simplicity,  according 
i  to  our  notions,  cousin -gennan  to  lolly,  and  a 
quality  of  reproach  .'  Socrates  makes  his  soul 
move  a  natural  and  common  motion  ;  a  peasant 
said  this,  a  woman  said  that  ;  he  never  has  any 
thing  in  his  mouth  but  carters,  joiners,  cobblers, 
and  masons  ;  these  are  deductions  and  simili 
tudes  drawn  from  the  most  common  and  known 
actions  of  men  ;  every  one  understands  them. 
I'nder  so  vile  a  form  we  should  never  have 
entertained  the  nobility  and  splendour  of  his 
admirable  conceptions;  we  who  think  all  things 
low  and  flat  that  are  not  elevated  by  learning, 
and  who  discern  no  riches  but  in  pomp  and 
show.  This  world  of  ours  is  only  formed  for 
ostentation  ;  men  are  only  puffed  up  with  wind, 
and  are  bandied  to  and  fro  like  foot-balls.  That 
man  proposed  to  himself  no  vain  and  idle  fan 
cies  ;  his  design  \\a^  to  fumi-h  us  with  precepts 
and  things  that  really  and  more  fitly  serve  to 
the  use  of  life  ; 


Servare 

Naturamqu 


"dum.  finemque  tencrc, 
equi.'- 


To  keep  a  mean,  his  end  still  t< 
And  trom  the  laws  of  nature  ne 


CHAPTER    XII. 

OF    PHYSIOGNOMY. 

ALMOST  all  the  opinions  we  have   are   derived 
from  authoritv,  and   taken   upon 

We  admire  the       ,         ,  A     ,r/ 

discourses  of        trust  ;    and     tis    not  amiss  :    we 
Socrates  out  of     could  not  choose  worse  than  by 

t^puurap-0     ™rselves>    in  f   ™*k   an    age. 
probation,  lhat  image  of  the  discourses  of 


1  Erasmus,  Adagia,  in  rerbn. 

2  Seneca,  de  Benef.  ii.  17. 

3  Virgil,  Gairffic,  i.  89. 

4  Cicero,  Acnd.  ii.  34. 


lie  was  also  always  one  and  the  same,7  and 
raised  himself,  not  by  starts,  but  by  complexion, 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  vigour ;  or,  to  say  it  better, 
he  exalted  nothing,  but  rather  brought  down 
and  reduced  to  his  original,  and  natural  condi 
tion,  all  asperities  and  difficulties;  for,  in  Cato, 
'tis  most  manifest  that  it  is  a  proceeding  ex- 
!  tended  far  beyond  the  common  ways  ;  in  the 
brave  exploits  of  his  life,  and  in  his  death,  we 
find  him  always  mounted  upon  the  hi<;h  horse; 
whereas  this  man8  always  creeps  upon  the 
ground,  and  with  a  slow  and  ordinary  pace, 
treats  of  the  most  useful  discourses,  and  bears 
himself,  both  at  his  death,  and  in  the  most  thorny 
traverses  that  could  present  themselves,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  life. 

It  has  fallen  out  well,   that   the  man  most 
worthy  to  be  known,  and   to  be 
presented    to    the   world    for  ex-     of 
ample,  should  be  he  of  whom  we 
have  the  most  certain  knowledge;  he  has  been 


5  Planud.  in  ritd. 

6  Lucan  ii.  381.  speaking  of  Cato. 
~  Cicero,  d?  tiffic.  \   26. 

8  Socrates. 
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I  made  dear  to  us  by  the  most  clear-sighted  men 
that  ever  were  ;  the  testimonies  we  have  of  him 

'  are  admirable,  both  in  fidelity  and  capacity. 
'Tis  a  great  thing  that  he  was  able  so  to  order 
the  pure  imaginations  of  a  child,  that,  without 

•  altering  or  wresting  them,  he  has  thereby  pro 
duced  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  a  human 
soul ;  he  presents  it  neither  elevated  nor  rich, 
he  only  represents  it  sound,  but  certainly  with 
a  pure  and  sprightly  health.  By  these  common 
and  natural  springs,  by  these  ordinary  and 
vulgar  fancies,  without  being  moved  or  making 
any  bustle,  he  set  up,  not  only  the  most  regular 
but  the  most  high  and  vigorous  beliefs,  actions, 
and  manners  that  ever  were.  'Tis  he  who 
brought  back  from  heaven,  where  she  was 
losing  her  time,  human  wisdom,  to  restore  her 
to  man,  with  whom  her  most  just  and  greatest 
business  lies.1  See  him  plead  before  his  judges  ; 
observe  by  what  reasons  he  rouses  his  courage 
to  the  hazards  of  war  ;  with  what  arguments  he 
fortifies  his  patience  against  calumny,  tyranny, 
death,  and  the  shrewishness  of  his  wife ;  you 
will  find  nothing  in  all  this  borrowed  from  the 
arts  and  sciences  ;  the  simplest  may  there  dis 
cover  their  own  means  and  power;  'tis  not  pos 
sible  more  to  retire,  or  to  creep  more  low.  lie 
has  done  human  nature  a  great  kindness  in 
showing  it  how  much  it  can  do  of  itself. 

We  are  all  of  us  richer  than  we  think  for; 
but  we  are  taught  to  borrow  and  to  beg,  and 
brought  up  more  to  make  use  of 
yi±SS  ^'hat  is  another's,  than  of  our 
own.  Alan  can  in  nothing  fix 
and  conform  himself  in  his  mere  necessity  ;  of 
pleasure,  wealth,  and  power,  he  grasps  at  more 
than  he  can  hold  ;  his  greediness  is  incapable 
of  moderation.  And  I  find  that  in  curiosity  of 
knowing  he  is  the  same ;  he  cuts  himself  out 
more  work  than  he  can  do,  and  more  than  he 
needs  to  do,  extending  the  utility  of  knowledge 
as  far  as  its  matter  :  Ut  omnium  rerum,  sic  lit- 
terarum  quoque,  intemperantia  l<tbor(/nn/*  ;- 
"  As  of  every  thing  else,  wre  are  also  afflicted 
with  intemperance  in  letters  ; "  and  Tacitus 
has  reason  to  commend  the  mother  of  Agricola 
for  having  restrained  her  son  in  his  too  violent 
appetite  for  learning.3 

'Tis  a  good,  if  duly  considered,  which  has  in 

it,  as  the  other  goods  of  men  have, 

S'eioL1^-      a  great   deal   of  vanity,  and  of 

quisition.  That     proper  and  natural  weakness,  and 

which  is  of  ab-     tjiat  costs  very  ^ear.    The  acqui- 

solute  use  is  in         .   .  ,-.  .     .      J  ,  1 

us  by  nature.  sition  of  it  is  more  hazardous  than 
that  of  any  other  meat  or  drink  ; 
for  in  other  things,  what  we  have  bought  we 
carry  home  in  some  vessel,  and  there  have  liberty 
to  examine  our  purchase,  and  consider  when 
and  how  much  of  it  we  will  take ;  but  the 
sciences  we  can,  at  the  very  first,  bestow  into 
no  other  vessel  than  the  soul ;  we  swallow  them 
as  we  buy  them,  and  return  from  the  market, 


1  Cicero,  Ac.ud.  i.  4. 
«  Seneca,  Epist.  106. 
3  Life  of  Agricola,  c.  4. 


either  already  infected  or  amended  ;  there  are 
some  that  only  burden  and  overcharge  the  sto 
mach  instead  of  nourishing ;  and  others  that, 
under  colour  of  curing,  poison  us.  I  have  been 
pleased,  in  places  where  I  have  been,  to  see 
men,  out  of  devotion,  make  a  vowr  of  ignorance 
as  well  as  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  penitence  ; 
'tis  also  a  gelding  of  our  unruly  appetites  to 
blunt  this  cupidity  that  spurs  us  on  to  the  study 
of  books,  and  to  deprive  the  soul  of  this  volup 
tuous  complacency,  that  tickles  us  with  the  idea 
of  knowledge  ;  and  'tis  plenarily  to  accomplish 
the  vow  of  poverty  to  add  unto  it  that  of  the 
mind.  We  need  little  learning  to  teach  us  how 
to  live  at  our  ease ;  and  Socrates  tells  us  that  it 
is  in  us,  with  the  way  how  to  find  it,  and  the 
manner  how  to  use  it.  All  this  knowledge  of 
ours  that  exceeds  the  natural  is  well  nigh  super 
fluous  and  vain  ;  'tis  much  if  it  do  not  more 
burden  and  cumber  us  than  it  does  us  good  : 
Panels  opus  est  itttcris  ad  me/item  bonam  :l 
"  A  man  of  good  natural  parts  has  no  great 
need  of  learning:"  'tis  a  feverish  excess  of  the 
mind;  a  tempestuous  and  unquiet  instrument. 
Collect  yourself ;  you  will  find  in  yourself  the 
arguments  of  nature  against  death  true,  and  the 
most  proper  to  serve  you  in  time  of  need  ;  'tis 
they  that  make  a  peasant,  an  entire  people,  die 
with  as  much  firmness  as  a  philosopher.  Should 
I  have  died  less  cheerfully  before  I  had  read 
Cicero's  Tusculans?  I  believe  not  ;  and  when 
1  find  myself  at  the  best,  I  perceive  that  my 
tongue  is  enriched  indeed,  but,  my  courage  little 
or  nothing  elevated  by  them  ;  it  is  just  as  nature 
forged  it  at  first,  and  against  any  conflict  only 
defends  itself  after  a  natural  and  ordinary  way  : 
books  have  not  so  much  served  me  for  instruc 
tion  as  for  exercise.  What  if  knowledge,  try 
ing  to  arm  us  with  new  defences  against  natural 
inconveniences,  has  more  imprinted  in  our  fan 
cies  their  weight  and  grandeur,  than  her  reasons 
and  subtleties  to  secure  us  from  them?  They 
are  subtleties,  indeed,  with  which  she  often 
alarms  us  to  little  purpose  ;  do  but  observe  how 
many  slight  and  frivolous,  and,  if  nearly  exa 
mined,  how  many  incorporeal  arguments  the 
closest  and  wisest  authors  scatter  about  a 
good  one  ;  they  are  no  other  but  verbal  quirks 
to  gull  us ;  but  forasmuch  as  this  may  be  with 
some  profit,  I  will  shift  them  no  farther  ;  many 
of  that  sort  are  here,  dispersed  up  and  down, 
either  borrowed  or  imitated  ;  yet  ought  a  man 
to  take  heed  not  to  call  that  force  which  is  only 
a  knack  of  writing,  and  that  solid  which  is 
only  quick,  or  that  good  which  is  only  fine : 
Qnce  macjis  yustata  quam  potata  delect  ant  ? 
"  Which  more  delight  in  tasting  than  in  being 
drunk  ; "  every  thing  that  pleases  does  not 
nourish,  ubl  non  inycnii,  sed  animi  negotium 
agitur.6  "  Where  the  question  is  not  about 
improving  the  wit,  but  bettering  the  under 
standing;." 


4  Seneca,  Epist.  106. 

5  Cicero,  Time   QHCKS.  v.  5. 

6  Seneca,  Epist.  75. 
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have  le-s- 
not  ver 


A  rnmparisnn 
!,e:  \\n-  i  Seneca 
iinJ  rtutiuvh. 


To  see  the  work  that  Seneca  makes  to  fortify 
himself  against  death  ;  to  see  him  sweat  and 
pant  to  harden  and  encourage  him-elf,  and 
fight  so  long  upon  the  perch,  w< 
ened  liis  reputation  with  me,  ha 
bravely  maintained  it  to  the  last,  liis  so  ardent 
and  frequent  agitations  discover  that  he  was 
himself  impetuous  and  ardent  (  .'>/;/t/n;ix  animus 
reinixxiux  loquitur,  ct  tccnr'uix  .  .  .  '/ton  exf 
ali  u$  inijcnh),  alin$  aiiitno  c<i!(>r,  '  4>  A  u'reat 
courage  speaks  more  negligently, 
more  securelv  .  .  .  \\iiand  cou 
rage  wear  one  and  the  same 
livery  ; 

at  his  own  expense )  :  an 
di-cover  that  he  was  ban 
Plutarch's  way,  by  lion 
dainful  and  negligent,  is  in  my  < 
the  more  manly  and  per-ua-ivi 
believe  that  his  soul  had  more  a- 
regular  motions.  The  one.  mor 
and  makes  IH  start,  and  more  to 
the  other  more  solid,  who  in  for 
and  constantly  supports  us,  i 
understanding.  That  ravi-he- 
this  wins  it.  I  ha\  e  iikev.  : 
ings,  yet  more  reverenced  than  the-e,  that,  in 
the  representation  of  the  conflict  tiny  maintain 
a<_rain-t  the  temptations  of  tin:  lle-h,  paint  them 
so  sharp,  so  powerful,  and  invincible,  that  we. 
who  are  of  the  common  -ort  of  peon'ii 
as  much  to  wonder  at  the  strand-ness 
known  force  of  their  temptation,  a- 
resistance. 

To  what  end  do  we  u'o  arming  ourselves  with 
these  c  Hurts  of  science  .'  Let  us  look  down  To 
the  earth,  upon  the  poor  people 
that  \\esee  scattered  about,  prone 
and  intent  upon  their  bn-iness, 
that  neither  know  Aristotle  nor 
f'ato,  example  nor  preempt,:  even 
from  the-e  does  natuie  every  dav 
extract  eli'ects  oi'  constancy  and 
paiience,  more  pure  and  Hrm  than 
those  \\lio  so  inqui.-itiveU  study 
'.n  the  schools.  I  low  many  do  I  ordinarily 
see  who  slight  poverty?  How  many  that 
desire  to  die.  or  that  die  without  alarm  or 
regret?  He  that  is  now  digging  in  my  garden 
has  this  morning  buried  his  father,  or  his  son. 
The  very  names  by  which  they  call  di-eases 
sweeten  and  mollify  the  sharpness  of  them  :  the 
phthysic  is  with  them  no  more  than  a  eonuh,  the 
dysentery  but  a  looseness,  a  pleurisy  but  a  cold, 
and  as  they  gently  name  them,  so  they  li-htlv 
endure  them  ;  they  are  very  great  and  grievous 
indeed  when  they' hinder  their  ordinary  labour, 
and  they  never  keep  their  beds  but  to  die  : 
Simplex  ilia  et  apertii  rlrtus  in  ahxcnrani  ct 
solertem  scientiain  t'crsa  t'sf.-  ''That  plain  and 
simple  virtue  is  converted  into  an  obscure  and 
subtle  knowledge." 


I  was  writing  this  about  the  time  when  a  great 
load  of  our  intestine  troubles  for 

several    months,   lav  with    all   its     Montaic-nc's 

•     i  i  i       i     i  account  ot  the 

weight  upon  me  :  1  mm  the  enemy     terrible  ca!a- 
at  my  door  on   one   side,  and  the     unties  of  the 
freebooters,   worse    enemies    than      ^hichhe  vJas 
they,  on   the  other  :    Aon  arnih,      imuiv.-d. 
*,•<!  riliix    n'rttitiir  ;     "  Fighting 
not    with    arms,    hut   with    \ices;"   and    under 
went  all  sorts  of  military  injuries  at  once: 

Elostis  aile-t  dextra  hova(|uo  a  parto  tinicndus, 
Vir,;i."|ur  iniilij  terret   utriiinijiic  la'ii.i/ 

'On  i  ithor  li:md  ;m  t-nciny  alarms. 
And  tiii'i-'atcii!.  liuth  Milt-s  \\ith  injurious  arms." 

A  monstrous  war  !  Other  wars  are  bent  airaiii^t 
>tra  nu'ers.  this  against  it-elf:  and  destroys  itself 
with  it<o\\n  poison.  'Tis  of  so  malignant  and 
ruinous  a  nature,  that  it  ruins  itself  with  the 
est:  and  \\ith  its  own  raiie  maniples  and  tears 
itself  to  pieces.  We  oftcner  see  it  dissolve  ot 
it-elf,  than  through  scarcity  of  any  nece—aries, 
or  by  force  of  the  enemy.  Ail  discipline  evades 
it.  ;  it  conies  to  compose  s-  dition,  and  is  it-el* 
lull  of  ir  :  will  ehasti-e  disobedience, 'and  it-elt 
i-  the  exainpl'-:  and,  employed  for  the  defence 
ot'  the  laws,  rebels  a'_rain-t  its  own.  A\'hat  a 
condition  are  \\  e  in  !  Our  phvsic  makes  us  -:ck  1 


EXJ 


Thf  ivs.hition 
of  the  vi  1  :ir  in 
f.icinir  li.e  i;p's 
fatal  a. 

of  life,  ainleu- 
ilra!h   itself, 
more   in>tr,ic- 
tive  than  t!.e 

InotU     'S   Ol   liie 


Seneca,  Kpi.it.  11-J,  11 

Id.  ib   95 

Ovid,  d:;  Panto,  i .  :?,  . 


In  the  beginnii.ir  of  the-e  popular  inaladie-. 
a  man  may  distinguish  the  sound  IIMM  the  -irk  . 
hut  when  they  come  to  (•nutinue.  a--  ours  hav 
done,  the  \\  hole  body  is  then  infected  from  hem' 
tii  foot,  and  mi  part  is  free  from  corruption  ;  foi 
there  is  no  air  that  men  so  greedily  draw  in. 
that  diffuses  it-rlf  so  soon,  and  that,  penetrate.-- 
,-o  deep,  a-  that  of  license.  Our  armies  only 
sub.-i-t.  and  are  kept  together  by  the  cement 
of  strangers:  tor  of  French  there  is  now  no 
constant  and  regular  armv  to  be  made.  Oh. 
shame!  there  is  no  more  discipline  now  to  be 
seen  but  in  borrowed  soldiers.  AS  to  ourselves, 
we  conduct  ourselves  at  the  discretion,  not  of 
the  chief,  but  every  one  at  his  own  :  the  general 
has  a  harder  name  to  play  within  than  he  has 
without  ;  'tis  for  the  commander  to  follow  the 
soldier.-,,  to  pay  court  to  them,  to  consult  their 
humours  ;  he  alone  has  to  obey  ;  all  the  rest  is 
dissolute  and  free.  It  pleases  me  to  observe 
how  much  pusillanimity  and  cowardice  there  is 
in  ambition  ;  by  how  abject  and  servile  ways  it 
must  arrive  at  its  end  :  but,  withal,  it  displeases 
UK;  to  see  «jood  and  jjenerous  natures,  and  that 
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are  capable  of  justice,  every  day  corrupted  in 
the  management  and  command  of  this  confu 
sion.  Long  toleration  begets  habit ;  habit, 
consent  and  imitation.  We  had  enough  of  ill- 
born  souls,  without  spoiling  those  that  -were 
generous  and  good  ;  so  that  if  we  go  on,  there 
will  not  remain  any  with  whom  to  entrust  the 
health  of  this  state  of  ours,  in  case  fortune 
chances  to  restore  it  : 

Hunc  saltom  e.verso  juvenem  succurrere  seclo 
Ne  prohibite.1 

<:  O,  let  this  youth  a  prostrate  world  sustain." 

What  is  become  of  the  old  precept,  that  soldiers 
ought  more  to  tear  their  chief  than  the  enemy  1- 
And  that  wonderful  example,  that  an  orchard 
being  enclosed  within  the  precincts  of  a  camp 
of  the  lioman  army,  was  seen  at  their  dislodg- 
ment  the  next  day,  in  the  same  condition,  not 
an  apple,  though  ripe  and  delicious,  being 
pulled,  but  all  left  to  the  owner?1'1  I  could 
wish  that  our  youth,  instead  of  the  time  they 
spend  in  less  fruitful  travels  and  less  honourable 
employments,  would  bestow  one  half  of  that 
time  in  being  an  eye-witness  of  naval  exploits 
under  some  good  captain-commander  of  Rhodes, 
and  the  other  half  in  observing  the  discipline 
of  the  Turkish  armies ;  for  they  have  many 
differences  and  advantages  over  ours  :  one  of 
which  is,  that  our  soldiers  become  more  licen 
tious  in  expeditions,  theirs  more  temperate  and 
circumspect ;  for  the  thefts  and  insolences  com 
mitted  upon  the  common  people,  which  are 
only  punished  with  a  cudgel  in  peace,  are  capi 
tal  in  war ;  for  an  egg1  taken  in  Turkey  without 
paying  for  it,  fifty  blows  with  a  cudgel  is  the 
prefixed  rate ;  for  any  thing  else,  how  trivial 
soever,  not  necessary  to  nourishment,  they  are 
presently  impaled,  or  beheaded  without  mercy. 
1  am  astonished,  in  the  history  of  Selim,  the 
most  cruel  conqueror  that  ever  was,  to  see  that, 
when  he  subdued  Egypt,  the  beautiful  gardens 
about  Damascus,  though  all  open,  and  in  a 
conquered  land,  and  his  army  encamped  upon 
the  very  place,  should  be  left  untouched  by 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  because  they  had  not 
received  the  signal  of  plunder. 

But  is  there  any  disease  in  a  government  so 
important  as  ought  to  be  physicked  with  such 
a  mortal  drug?  "  No,"  says  Favonius,4  "not 
so  much  as  the  tyrannical  usurpation  of  a  com 
monwealth."  Plato,  likewise,5  will  not  consent 
that  a  man  should  do  violence  to  the  peace  of 
his  country  to  cure  it ;  and  by  no  means  ap 
proves  of  a  reformation  that  disturbs  and  hazards 
all,  and  that  is  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
the  citizens'  blood  and  ruin  :  determining  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  a  patriot,  in  such  a  case,  to  Jet 
things  alone ;  and  only  to  pray  to  God  for  his 


1  Virgil,  Georgic.  i.  500.     Montaigne  probably  alludes  to 
Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

2  Val.  Maximus,  ii.  7,  ext.  2. 

3  Frontin.  Stratug.  iv.  3,  13,  speaking  of  the  army  of  M. 
Scaurus. 

4  Plutarch,  Life  of  Marcus  Brutus,  c.  3 


extraordinary  assistance  ;  and  he  seems  to  be 
angry  with  his  friend  Dion  for  having  pro 
ceeded  something  after  another  manner.  I  was 
a  Platonist  in  this  point,  before  I  knew  there 
had  ever  been  such  a  man  as  Plato  in  the  world. 
And  if  this  person  ought  absolutely  to  be  re 
jected  from  our  society,  he  who,  bv  the  sincerity 
of  his  conscience,  merited  from  the  divine 
favour  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  Christian 
light,  through  the  universal  darkness  wherein 
the  world  was  involved  in  his  time,  I  do  not 
think  it  wrould  well  become  us  to  suffer  our 
selves  to  be  instructed  by  a  heathen,  how 
great  an  impiety  it  is  not  to  expect  from  God 
any  relief  simply  his  own,  and  without  our 
cO'Operation.  I  often  doubt  whether,  among  so 
many  men  as  meddle  in  such  affairs,  there  is 
riot  to  be  found  some  one  of  so  weak  under 
standing  as  to  have  been  really  persuaded  that 
he  went  towards  reformation  by  the  worst  of 
deformations  ;  that  he  advanced  towards  his 
salvation  by  the  most  express  causes  that  we 
have  of  most  assured  damnation  ;  that  by  over 
throwing  the  government,  magistracy,  and 
laws,  in  whose  protection  God  had  placed  him, 
by  tearing  his  mother  to  pieces,  and  giving  the 
lacerated  limbs  to  her  old  enemies  to  gloat 
over,  by  inspiring  fraternal  minds  with  parri- 
cidial  animosities,  by  calling  devils  and  furies 
to  his  aid,  he  can  assist  the  holy  sweetness  and 
justice  of  the  divine  laws.  Ambition,  avarice, 
cruelty,  and  revenge,  have  not  sufficient  natural 
impetuosity  of  their  own  ;  let  us  bait  them  with 
the  glorious  titles  of  justice  and  devotion. 
There  cannot  a  worse  state  of  things  be  ima 
gined  than  where  wickedness  comes  to  be 
legitimate,  and  assumes,  with  the  magistrate's 
permission,  the  cloke  of  virtue :  Niliil  in  speciem 
jallacius  quam  pram  rd'uno  ubl  dcoruw.  nu- 
men  prcetenditur  sceleribus.6  "  Nothing  has  a 
more  deceiving  face  than  false  religion,  where 
devotion  is  pretended  by  wicked  men."  The 
extremest  sort  of  injustice,  according  to  Plato, 
is  where  that  which  is  unjust  is  reputed  just.7 

The  common  people  then  suffered  therein  very 
much,  not  present  damages  only, 

Undique  tods 
Usque  adco  turbatur  agris,rt 

"  So  great  disturbance  reigns  throughout  the  land," 

but  future  too  :  the  living  were  to  suffer,  and 
i  so  were  they  who  were  yet  unborn  :  they  pil- 
!  laged  them,  and  consequently  me  too,  even  of 
1  hope,  taking  from  them  all  they  had  laid  up  in 

store  to  live  on  for  many  years  : 

Quae  nequeunt  seeum  ferre  aut  abducere,  perdunt ; 

Et  cremat  insontes  turba  scelesta  casas.y 
Muris  nulla  fides,  squalent  populatibus  agri.10 


Epist.  to  Perdiccas. 
Livy,  xxxix.  16. 
Revublic,  ii.  4. 
Virgil,  Ecloff.  i.  11. 
Ovid.  Trist,  Hi    10    65. 
Claudian,  in  Kutrop.  i.  244. 
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"  \Vhat  they  can't  hear  a\vay  they  spoil  and  spurn, 
And  the  li-uil  rubble  harmless  houses  burn  ; 
Walls  can't  secure  their  master*,  and  the  lield. 
Through  woiul  \\aste,  does  an  ill  prospect  yield." 

Besides  this  shock,  I  suiTered  others:  I  und'-r- 
went  the  inconveniences  that  moderation  brings 
along    with   it    in    Mich   di-ea-es  ;    I   was  curried 
on  all  hands;  to  the  ( ihibelline  I  was  a  Guelph  ; 
to  the  Guelph  a  Ghibelline ;    one  of   my  ] 
e.\])resses  this  very  well,  but  I  know  not   \\here 
it     i-.      The    situation    of    my    house,    and    my 
friendliness    to    my    neighbours,    presented    me 
with    one    face  ;    my  life    and     my  actions    with 
another.      They  did   not   lay  formal  accusations 
against    me,    for    they    had    no    hold.       I    never 
slink   from   the   laws,  and  whoever  would  have 
questioned     me,    would     have     done    himself  a 
greater    prejudice    than    me;     they    \\erc    only 
mute    suspicions    that    were    whispered    about, 
which  ne\er  \\ant  appearance   in   MI  confused  a  i 
mixture,  no   more    than   en\:ous   or   idle   heads,  i 
I   commonly   a-si-t   the    injurious   presumptions  | 
that    fortune   scatters  abroad   against    me,  by  a  i 
uay    I    ha\e    ever    had   of  evading    to    justify, 
excu-e,  or   explain     myself,    conrci\iug    that,    it  : 
\\erc  to  compromise    my  eon-eiei:ce   to    plead  in   i 
its   behalf:     i"i'i:</>i<'//i/<is   ntiin    (nitjmcntat'unn 
i/i-rti/nr  :'    "  lor  perspicuity  i- clouded  by  au^'- 
mentation."    And,  a-  it'  e\ery  one  saw  a-  clearly 
into  me  as  I  do  myself,  instead  ot   retiring  trom 
an    accusation.   I  step    up  to    inert  it.  nm>  rather 
il  -Mine    kind  of  colour   bv  an  ironical  and 
-c.  il'mg  confession,  it'  I  do  not  -it   totally  silent, 
as  of  a  tiling  not  worth   my  answer.      Hut  such 
as    look  upon  this  kind  of  behaviour  of  mine  as 
too    haughty  a  confidence,  ha\e    a-    little  kind- 
lie--  for  me  a-  they  \\lio   interpret  it  the  weak 
ness  of  an  indefensible  cause  :  particularly  great 
people,  towards  whom  want  ot  submission  is  the 
extreme    fault,  and  who    are  rude    to  all  justice 
that    knows    and    feels    itself',   and    is    not    sub 
missive,  humble,  and  suppliant :    I    have    often 
knocked    my  head  against  this  pillar.      So  it  is, 
that  at  what   then   befel    me   an    ambitious  man 
would  have  hanged  himself,  and  a  covetous  one 
would  have  done  the  same.      I  have  no  manner 
of  care  of  getting  ; 

Sit  niihi  quod  nunc  est  etiam  minus,  et  inihi  \ivam 
Quod  supercst  iovi,  si  quid  superesse  volent  di  :'-' 

"  'I'his   is  my  prayer  :   let  me  possess 
IM  v  present  wealth,  or  e\cn  lr»>  ; 
Aiid  if  the  bounteous  -ods  should  deign 
A  longer  life,  tli.it  life  be  mine  :" 

but  the  losses  that  befel  me  by  the  injury  of 
others,  whether  by  theft  or  violence,  go  almost 
as  near  my  heart,  as  they  would  do  to  that  of 
the  most  avaricious  man.  The  offence  troubles 
me,  without  comparison,  more  than  the  loss. 
A  thousand  several  sorts  of  mischiefs  fell  upon 
me  in  the  neck  of  one  another-  I  could  better 
have  borne  them  all  at  once. 

I   had   already   begun   considering   to  whom 


amongst  my  friends  I  m'glit  com 
mit  a  necessitous   and    degraded     n'j Misfortune 
old   age  :   and   having  turned  my 
eyes  quite  round,  I  found  myself   altogether  at 
a    loss.       To   let    one's    self  fall   plump    down, 
and  from    so  great   a   height,  it   ought  to  be   in 
the    arm-    of   a    solid,    vigorous,  and    fortunate 
friendship  ;   they  are  very  rare,  if  there  be  any. 
At  last    I  concluded  that  it  was  safest  for  me  to 
trust  to  myself'  in  my  necessity  ;  and  if  it  should 
fall  out  that  1  should    be  put    upon    cold    terms 
in  fortune's  favour,  I  should  so   much  more  re 
commend    me    to    my    own,    and    so    much   the 
<  loser  attach  me  to  myself.      Men   on    ail  occa 
sions    throw    themselves    upon    foreign   help,  to 
spare  their  own,  which   i-  the   only  certain  and 
stiih'cient  one,  for  him   who    knows  how  to  arm 
himself'  therewith,      livery  one   runs  elsewhere, 
and  to  the  future,  forasmuch  as  no  one  is  arrived 
at  him-elf.     And   1   w  a-  satisfied  that   they  were 
profitable  inconveniences,  forasmuch  as  ill  scho 
lars   ;uv    to   be   admonished  with  the  rod,  when 
reason    will     not    do  :     as    a    crooked    piece    ot 
wood    is    by  lire   and    straining  to  be  reduced  to 
straightness.      1  have  a  great  while  preached  to 
my-elf  to  keep    to    myself,  and  separate  myself 
from  the  affairs  of  others;    yet  1  am    still  turn 
ing  my  eyes  aside  ;  a  bow,  a  kind  word,  or  look 
from  a  great   person  tempts  me  :   of  which  God 
knows  how  little  scarcity  there  is  in  these  days. 
1  and    how    little    the\    signify  !      I  still,  without 
wrinkling  m\    forehead,  hearken    to  the  persua 
sions  that  are   offered    me  to    draw  me.    into    ih  ' 
market-place:    and    so    gently    refu-e,    as    it    I 
were  half  willing  to  be  overcome.      Now.  to  so 
indocile  a  spirit,  blows   are    required  ;   and    this 
vessel    which     thus    chops    and     cleaves,  ;,nd    is 
ready    to    fall    in    pieces,  must    have    the    hoops 
forced  down  with  good  sound  strokes  of  a  mal 
let.      Secondly,  that  thi-  accident  served  me  for 
exercise    to    prepare  for  worse  ;    if  I,  who.  both 
by  the  benefit  of  fortune,  and   by  the  condition 
of   my    manners,  hoped    to    be   the    last,  should 
happen    to    be    one  of  the    first    that   should    be 
trapped    in    this   storm  ;   instructing  myself  be 
times  to  constrain   my  life,  and  tit   it  for  a  new 
condition.     The  true  liberty  is  to  be  able  to  do 
what   a   man  will  with   himself:    Potent  isshnns 
rsf  (jiil  .«•  htiln't  in  potestate.3    "  He   ;s  most 
potent,  who  has  himself  in  his  own  power."    In 
an    ordinary    and    quiet    time,    a    man   prepares 
himself   for' moderate    and    common    accidents; 
i  but,  in  the  confusion  wherein  we  have  been  for 
these    thirty   years,    every  Frenchman,  whether 
in   particular  or  in   general,  sees   himself  every 
hour  upon  the  point  of  the  total   ruin  and  over- 
;  throw  of  his  fortune  ;   by  so    much   the  more 
ought   he  to   have   his  courage   furnished  with 
stronger   and  more  vigorous  provision.      Let  us 
|  thank  fortune,  that  has  not  made   us  live  in  an 
!  effeminate,   idle,   and    languishing    age  ;  some, 
j  who  could   never  have  been  so  by  other  means, 
I  will  be  made  famous  by  their  misfortune-.     As 


Cicero,  de  Xtit.  Dt'nr.  iii.  4 
Horace,  Episf.  i.  IS,  107. 


3  Seneca,  Ejiist.  90. 
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I  seldom  read  in  histories  the  confusions  of  other 
states,  without  regret  that  I  was  not  present, 
the  better  to  consider  them,  so  does  my  curiosity 
make  me  in  some  sort  please  myself  with  seeing 
with  my  own  eyes  this  notable  spectacle  of  our 
public  death,  its  form  and  symptoms  ;  and,  see 
ing  I  could  not  hinder  it,  am  content  to  be 
destined  to  assist  in  it,  and  thereby  to  instruct 
myself.  Thus  do  we  greedily  covet  to  see, 
though  in  shadow,  and  in  the  fables  of  theatres, 
the  tragic  representations  of  human  fortune ; 
'tis  not  without  compassion  of  what  we  hear, 
but  we  please  ourselves  in  rousing  our  trouble, 
by  the  rarity  of  these  pitiable  events.  Nothing 
tickles  that'  does  not  pinch.  And  good  histo 
rians  skip  over,  as  a  stagnant  water  and  dead 
sea,  calm  narrations,  to  be  again  upon  the  sto 
ries  of  wars  and  seditions,  which  they  know 
are  most  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

I  question  whether  or  no  I  can  handsomely 
confess  with  how  insignificant  a  sacrifice  of  the 
repose  and  tranquillity  of  my  life,  I  have  passed 
over  above  the  one  half  of  it  amid  the  ruin 
of  my  country.  I  am  a  little  too  liberal  of 
patience,  in  accidents  that  do  not  directly 
affect  me,  and,  in  pitying  myself,  do  not  so 
much  regard  what  they  take  from  me,  as  what 
remains  safe,  both  within  and  without.  There  is 
comfort  in  evading,  one  while  one,  another 
while  another,  of  those  evils  that  are  levelled  at 
me  too  at  last,  but  at  present  hurt  othei>  only 
about  us  :  as  also  that,  in  matters  of  public 
interest,  the  more  my  affection  is  universally 
dispersed,  the  weaker  it  is;  to  which  maybe 
added  that  it  is  half  true,  tantnm  ex  publicis 
malis  seidhnns,  quantum  ad  prirutas  res  pcr- 
tinet ; l  "  we  are  only  so  far  sensible  of  public 
evils,  as  they  respect  our  private  affairs;"  and 
that  the  health  from  which  we  fell  was  such 
that  itself  lessens  the  regret  we  ought  to  have. 
It  was  health,  but  only  in  comparison  of  the 
sickness  that  has  succeeded  it ;  we  are  not 
fallen  from  any  great  height :  corruption  and 
thievery  that  is  in  dignity  and  oih'ce,  seems 
to  me  the  most  insupportable  ;  'tis  less  annoy 
ing  to  be  rifled  in  a  wood  than  in  a  place  of 
security.  It  was  a  universal  junction  of  parti 
cular  members,  rotten  in  emulation  of  one 
another,  and  the  most  of  them  with  inveterate 
ulcers,  that  neither  required  nor  admitted  of 
any  cure. 

This  sinking,  therefore,  did  rather  animate 
than  oppress  me,  by  the  assistance  of  my  con 
science,  which  was  not  only  at  peace  within 
itself,  but  elevated,  and  I  did*  not  find  any  rea 
son  to  complain  of  myself.  Also,  as  God  never 
sends  evil,  any  more  than  good,  absolutely  un 
mixed  to  men,  my  health  continued  at  that  time 
more  than  usually  good  :  and,  as  I  can  do  no 
thing  without  it,  there  are  few  things  that  I 
cannot  do  with  it.  It  afforded  me  mea^o  to 
rouse  up  all  rny  provision,  and  to  lay  my  hand 
before  the  wound,  that  would  else  perhaps  have 


gone  farther,  and  experienced  that,  in  my  pa 
tience,  I  had  some  stand  against  fortune  ;  and 
that  it  must  be  a  great  shock  could  throw  me 
out  of  the  saddle.  I  do  not  say  this  to  provoke 
her  to  give  me  a  more  vigorous  charge  ;  I  am 
her  humble  servant,  and  submit  to  her  pleasure. 
Let  her  be  content  with  what  she  has  done,  in 
God's  name.  Do  you  ask  if  I  am  sensible  of 
her  assaults?  Yes,  certainly.  But,  as  those 
who  are  possessed  and  oppressed  with  sorrow, 
may  sometimes  suffer  themselves,  nevertheless, 
by  intervals  to  taste  a  little  pleasure,  and  are 
sometimes  surprised  with  a  smile,  so  have  I  so 
much  power  over  myself  as  to  make  my  ordi 
nary  condition  quiet  and  free  from  disturbing 
thoughts  ;  but  I  suffer  myself  withal,  by  fits, 
to  be  surprised  with  the  stings  of  those  un- 
pleasing  imaginations,  that  assault  me  whilst  I 
am  arming  myself  to  drive  them  away,  or  at 
least  to  wrestle  with  them. 

But  behold  another  aggravation  of  the  evil, 
which  befel  me  in  the  tail  of  the 
'  rest.     Both    without    doors    and     ^ct^UI}*  °^ea 
!  within,   I   was    assaulted    with  a     that  happened 
|  plague,  most  violent  in  compari-     at  that  time  in 
i  son   of  all  others  ;   for,  as    sound     ^^ 
j  bodies  are  subject  to  more  griev-     taigne  lived, 
oiis  maladies,  forasmuch  as  they 
are  not  to  be  forced  but  by  such,  so  my  very 
healthful  air,  where  no  contagion,  though  very 
near,  in  the  memory  of  man,  had   ever    taken 
footing,    coming    to    be    corrupted,    produced 
strange  effects : 


Mista  senum  et  juvenum  densantur  fun  era :  nullum 
Sa3va  caput  Proserpina  fugit.1 


1   Livy,  xxx.  44. 


"  Of  old  and  young  see  thousands  die  ; 
No  one  from  cruel  Proserpine  can  fly." 

I  had  to  suffer  this  pleasant  condition,  that  the 
sight  of  my  house  was  frightful  to  me  ;  what 
ever  I  had  there  was  without  guard,  and  left  to 
the  mercy  of  every  one.  I  myself,  who  am  of 
so  hospitable  a  nature,  was  myself  in  very  great 
distress  for  a  retreat  for  my  family  ;  a  wild  and 
scattered  family,  frightful  both  to  its  friends 
!  and  itself,  and  filling  every  place  with  horror 
where  it  attempted  to  settle  ;  having  to  shift 
abode  as  soon  as  any  one's  finger  began  to 
ache  ;  all  diseases  are  then  concluded  to  be  the 
plague,  and  people  do  not  stay  to  examine  what 
they  are.  And  the  mischief  is,  that,  according 
to  the  rules  of  art,  in  every  danger  that  a  man 
conies  near,  he  must  undergo  a  quarantine  in 
the  suspense  of  his  infirmity",  your  imagination 
all  that  while  tormenting  you  at  pleasure,  and 
turning  even  your  health  itself  into  a  fever. 
Yet  all  this  would  have  gone  the  less  to  my 
heart,  had  I  not  withal  been  compelled  to  be 
sensible  of  others'  sufferings,  and  miserably  to 
serve  six  months  together  for  a  guide  to  this 
caravan  ;  for  I  carry  my  antidotes  within  my 
self,  which  are  resolution  and  patience.  Appre 
hension,  which  is  particularly  to  be  feared  in  this 

2  Horaee,  Od:  k  21;  1Q. 
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disease,   docs    not   much    trouble   me  ;  and    it, 
being    alone,    I   should    have   taken   it,    it  had  . 
been  a  more  sprightly  and  a  longer  flight :   'tis 
a  kind  of  death  that  I  do  not  think  of  tin.-  \VOI-M; 
sort;  'tis    usually   short,  stupid,  without   pain, 
and  consoled  by  the  public  condition  ;   without  ' 
ceremony,   without   mournin'_r,   and    \\itiiout    a 
crowd.    'But    as    to    the    people   about    us,   the 
hundredth  part  of  them  could  not  Oe  saved  : 


nothing   inferior  in  undauntedness  to  the  most 
studied  and  premeditated  resolution. 


Whether  in  the 
calamities  of 
lite  we  derive 
any  great  ad 
vantages  from 
the  instructions 
of  science. 


Deserted  re-alms 
And  every  wiicr 


rlcsertaque  re<in:i 

i1  saltus  lateque  vacant! 


now  iiiay'>r.  th 
forsaken  grov 


In  this  place,  my  Lnvatot  revenue  is  manual  : 
what  an  hundred  men  ploughed  for  me  lay  a 
long  time  fallow. 

JJut  then  what  example  of  resolution  did  we 
not  -ee  in  the  simplicity  of  ail 

Tfhtehe°comn.on     tllis  l)(-'°l)le  '  ^'''T  onc  U'enerally 

people  in  tiiis  renounced  ail  care  of  i\<>'  :  the 
--•neral  desola-  <_,  ,-;,  p,.Si  the  principal  wealth  of 
the  country,  IIUIILT  in  clusters 
noon  the  vines;  every  one  indifferently  pre 
paring  for.  and  expect  in1.;'  death,  either  to- 
ninht  or  to-nn.rrow,  \\ith  u  couutenance  and 
\oiee  so  tar  from  tear.  a>  if  they  had  c  - 
traeted  with  death  in  thi-  neee  —  ity,  and  tliat 
it  had  been  a  universal  and  inevitable  sen 
''Tis  always  Mich  :  but  ho\\  -lender  a  hold  has 
the  resolution  of  d\;:iv,'.'  '1'iie  distance  and 
difference  of  a  few  hours,  the  sole  cou>id<  ration 
of  company,  renders  the  apprehension  and  tin1 
idea  various  to  us.  l)o  but  observe  these:  by 
reason  that  they  died  in  the  -anie  month,  chii- 
dren,  voting'  people  and  old,  they  were  no  , 
astonished  at  it,  they  no  more  lamented.  1  r-aw 
some  who  were  afraid  of  >ta\  KILT  behind,  as  in  a 
dreadful  solitude  :  and  1  did  not  commonly  ob 
serve  any  other  solicitude;  amount  them  than 
that  of  sepulture  ;  they  were  troubled  io  si  e  the 
dead  bodies  scattered  about  the  Held-,  at  the 
niercv  of  beasts,  which  preseiitlv  bc^an  to  tlock 
about  them.  1  low  differing  arc  the  fancies  of 
men  !  The  Neorites,  a  nation  Mihjected  by 
Alexander,  threw  tin;  bodies  of  their  dead  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  their  woods,  on  purpose  toha\e 
them  there  eaten,  the  only  sepulture  reputed 
happy  amount  them.-  Some,  who  \verc  \  et  in 
health,  digged  their  own  Craves;  others  laid  them 
down  in  them  whilst  yet  alive  :  and  a  labourer 
of  mine,  while  dying,  with  hi-  hands  and  feet 
pulled  the  earth  upon  him.  \\  as  not  this  i.« 
nustle  and  settle  himself  to  sl'-ep  at  greater 
ease?  A  bravery,  in  some  sort,  i.ke  that  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  who,  after  the  baitle  ot  Cannae, 
were  found  with  their  heads  thrust  into  holes  in 
the  earth,  which  they  had  made,  and  there  suf 
focated  themselves,  with  their  own  hands  pulling 
the  earth  about  their  ears.:i  In  r-hort  a  whole. 
nation  by  custom  was  brought  to  a  discipline 


courage  IH.  have  in  them  more 
of  show  than  of  force,  and  of 
ornament  than  effect.  We  have 
abandoned  nature,  and  would 
teach  her  what  to  do;  she  who 
did  so  happily  and  so  securely 
lead  us;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
from  the  footsteps  of  her  instructions,  and  that 
little  which,  by  the  benefit  of  ignorance,  re 
mains  of  her  iime_ie  imprinted  in  the  life  of  this 
rustic  rout  of  unpolished  men,  learning  is  con 
strained  every  day  to  borrow  thence  to  make  a 
pattern  for  her  disciple-  of  constancy,  tranquil 
lity,  and  innocence.  'Tis  a  line  thing  to  see, 
that  these,  fuil  of  so  much  fine  knowledge, 
have  to  imitate  this  foolish  simplicity,  and 
that  in  the  principal  acts  of  virtue;  and  that 
our  wisdom  imi-t  iearn,  even  trom  beasts,  the 
most  profiiable  instructions  in  the  greatest  and 
most  necessary  concerns  of  human  life,  as  how 
we  arc  io  ii\e  and  die,  manage  our  goods,  love 
and  hri :!•_;•  up  our  children,  and  maintain  pis- 
i  singular  testimony  of  human  iniirmiu  ; 
•  so  handle  as  our  p!e;i 
:'e  some  diversity  and 
is  no  apparent  trace  of 
ey  l:a\  e  done  \\  ilii  ail 
with  oil  ;  liiey  have  •:.- 
my  argumentations  and 

tar-ietclieil  discourse-*,  that  it  is  become  variable, 
and  particular  to  every  one  ot  tiicm,  and  nas 
lo-.t  its  proper,  constant,  and  nni\er-al  face, 
and  we  mu-t  seek  testimony  from  beasts,  nor 
subject  to  favour,  corruption,  or  diversity  ot 
opinion-;  ;  for  it  i>  indeed  trae  that  even  they 
thenisei\es  do  not  always  uo  exactly  in  the 
path  of  nature:  but  \\htivin  thev  do  swerve. 
'tis  so  li;;le,  that  \ou  inav  always  see  the 
track:  as  imr-es  tiiar  ere  lei  make  several 
bounds  and  curvet-,  bui  'tis  always  at  the 
length  of  the  collar,  and  they  st.il  follow  him 
that  leads  them:  and  a-  a  lnr.sk  takes  his 
ilij.ht,  but  still  under  the  restraint  of  his  -trimj.1 
/•,'.••///</,  toi'int'titd,  iid'd,  litori'O*,  nuuj'rdfjia 
///('(//ii/,c  -  -  -  HI'  liitJIo  .'•'/'.s1  inalo  f ;/'<>."'  "  .Medi 
tate  upon  banishments,  tortures,  wars,  diseases, 
and  shipwrecks,  that  thoii  mayest  not  be  to 
>t  ck  in  any  disaster,"  what  good  will  this 
i  uriosity  do  us,  to  p:v-occupy  all  the  incon 
veniences  of  human  nature,  and  to  prepare  our- 
:elve>,  with  so  much  trouhle,  against  things 
which,  pel-adventure,  v.  ill  never  befal  us/  /'</- 
ran  p<t**'-*  i  ••/.sfifia///  /<trif,  puti  ]><•)**<'  ; ''  '*  it 
troiiii;.1.-,  m-'ii  as  mucn  liiat  they  may  jxissibly 
MI  Her,  a-;  if  they  really  did  ;"  not  only  the 
.  but  the  wind  of  the  blow  strikes  us  :" 
or  like  frantic  people,  for  'tis  certainly  a 
t'rcn/;. .  to  go  now  and  whip  yourself,  because 


1  Virpil,  Georgia,  iii.  4~ti. 

2  Diod.  Sicnlus,  xvii.  lo:>. 

3  Livy,  xxu.  '.1. 

«   Hawks  that  were  under  tuition  had  a  lo-ar  strinp 
!     their  feet,  which  the  falconer  retained  the  other  end  u 


s  Seneca,  Kpi.st   yi,  in; 
r'  M.  i',.  7\. 
lil.  ih. 
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it  may  so  fall  out  that  fortune  may  one  day 
make  you  undergo  it ;  and  to  put  on  your 
furred  gown  at  Midsummer,  because  you  will 
stand  in  need  of  it  at  Christinas  ?  Throw  your 
selves,  say  they,  into  the  experience  of  all  the 
evils,  the  most  extreme  that  can  possibly  befal 
you;  assure  yourselves  there.  On  the  contrary, 
the  most  easy  and  most  natural  way  would  be 
to  banish  even  the  thoughts  of  them  :  they  will 
not  come  soon  enough,  forsooth  ;  their  true 
being  will  not  be  with  us  long  enough,  we  must 
lengthen  arid  extend  them,  and  incorporate 
them  in  us  before-hand,  and  there  entertain 
them,  as  if  they  would  not  otherwise  sufficiently 
press  upon  our  senses.  u  We  shall  find  them 
heavy  enough  when  they  come,"  says  one  of 
our  masters,  not  of  one  of  the  tender,  but  of  one 
of  the  most  severe  sects  ;  "  in  the  mean  time 
favour  thyself,  believe  what  pleases  thee  best. 
What  good  will  it  do  thee  to  anticipate  and 
gather  in  beibrehand  thy  ill  fortune,  to  lose  the 
present  for  fear  of  the  future,  and  to  make 
thyself  miserable  now,  because  thou  art  to  be 
so  in  time  ?'"  These  are  his  words.  Learning 
indeed,  does  us  one  good  office,  in  instructing 
us  exactly  in  the  dimension  of  evils, 

Curis  ac'Acns  morialia  corda!- 
"  He  bade  sad  care  make  keen  the  heart ;" 

'twere  pity  that  any  part  of  their  grandeur 
should  escape  our  sense  and  knowledge! 

'Tis  certain  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  pre 
paration  for  death   has   adminis- 
Of  what  use  is      tc,re(j     n]ore     t()ni;c;it      than     the 
preparation  tor        .  .  ,  ,        .  „      ,  ,          , 

ut;ath.  thing  itselt.      it  was  or   old  truly 

said,  and  by  a  very  judicious 
author  :  Minus  ajficit  sensus  fatigatio  qnam 
cofjitatio?  "  Suffering  itself  does  less  afflict 
the  senses  than  the  apprehension  of  suffering." 
The  sentiment  of  present  death  sometimes  of 
itself  animates  ns  with  a  prompt  resolution  no 
more  to  avoid  a  thing  that  is  utterly  inevitable,  j 
Many  gladiators  have  been  seen,  in  the  oi.icn 
time,  who,  after  having  fought  timorously  and  j 
ill,  have  courageously  entertained  death,  offer 
ing  their  throats  to  the  enemy's  sword,  and 
bidding  them  dispatch.  The  remote  sight  of 
future  death  requires  a  constancy  that  is  slow 
and  lazy,  and  consequently  hard  to  be  got.  If  [ 
you  know  not  how  to  die,  never  trouble  your 
self;  nature  will  fully  and  sufficiently  instruct 
you  upon  the  spot ;  she  will  exactly  do  that 
business  for  you  :  take  you  no  care  : 

Incerlam  frustra,  mortales,  funeris  horam 

Quaeritis,  et  qua  sit  mors  aditura  via. 
Pffina  minor,  certam  subito  perterre  ruinaui ; 

Quod  timeas,  gravius  sustinuisse  diu. l 

"  Mortals,  in  vain's  your  curiosity 
To  know  the  hour  and  death  that  you  must  die  ; 
Better  your  fate  strike  with  a  sudden  blow, 
Than  that  you  long  should  what  you  fear  foreknow." 


1  Seneca,  Ejtiat   13  and  98. 

2  Virgil,  Georgia,  i.  12;!. 

3  Quintil.  Instit.  Orat.  i.  12. 

4  The  two  first  verses  are  in  I'ropertius,  ii.  27. 
lot  whence  Montaigne  took  the  others. 


We  trouble  life  by  the  care  of  death,  and  death 
by  the  care  of  life  ;  the  one  tor 
ments,  the  other  frights  us.  ;Tis  That  death 
not  against  death  that  we  pre-  ^S£^ 
pare,  that  is  too  momentary  a 
thing  ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  suffering,  without 
consequence,  without  hurt,  does  not  deserve 
particular  precepts.  To  say  truth,  we  prepare 
ourselves  against  the  preparations  of  death. 
Philosophy  orders  us  always  to  have  death 
before  our  eyes,  to  foresee  and  consider  it 
before  the  time,  and  after  gives  us  rules  and 
precautions  to  provide  that  this  foresight  and 
thought  do  us  no  harm.  Just  so  do  phy 
sicians,  who  throw  us  into  diseases,  to  the  end 
they  may  have  whereon  to  lay  out  their  drugs 
and  their  art.  If  we  have  not  known  how  to 
live,  'tis  wrong  to  teach  us  to  die,  and  make 
the  end  disform  from  all  the  rest ;  if  we  have 
known  how  to  live  constantly  and  quietly,  we 
shall  knowr  how  to  die  so  too.  They  may 
boast  as  much  as  they  please :  Tota  philoso- 
plwrnm  vita,  comment  at  io  mortis  est  ;4  "  the 
whole  life  of  a  philosopher  is  the  meditation  of 
his  death  ;  "  but  I  fancy  that,  though  it  be 
the  end,  'tis  not  the  aim  of  life  ;  'tis  his  end, 
his  extremity,  but  nevertheless  not  his  object. 
She  ought  herself  to  be  to  herself 
her  own  aim  and  design;  lu-r  £hfifemeaim 
true  study  is  to  order,  govern, 
and  suffer  herself.  In  the  number  of  several 
other  offices,  that  the  general  and  principal 
chapter  of  knowing  how  to  live  comprehends, 
is  this  article  of  knowing  how  to  die  ;  ami 
did  not  our  fears  give  it  weight,  one  of  the 
lightest  too. 

"To  judge  of  them  by  the  utility,  and  by  the 
naked  truth,  the  lessons  of  sim 
plicity  are  not  much   inferior  to     disposes^ulTto 
those  which  learning  preaches  to     die  with  a  bet- 
us;  on  the  contrary,   men  differ     ^ed^AristSS 
in  sentiment  and  force  ;   we  must     &c. 
lead   them    to    their   own    good, 
according  to  their  capacities   by  various  ways. 

Quo  me  cumque  rapit  tempestas,  deferor  hospes.5 
"  For  as  the  tempest  drives,  I  shape  my  course." 

I  never  saw  any  countryman  among  my  neigh 
bours  cogitate  with  what  countenance  and  assu 
rance  he  should  pass  over  his  last  hour  ;  nature 
teaches  him  not  to  dream  of  death  till  he  is 
dying  ;  and  then  he  does  it  with  a  better  grace 
than  Aristotle,  upon  whom  death  presses  with  a 
double  weight,  both  of  itself,  and  of  so  long  a 
premeditation.  Wherefore  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Ctesar  that  the  least  premeditated  death  was 
the  easiest  and  the  most  happy  :6  Plus  dolci 
qnam  necesse  est,  qui  ante  dolet  quant  necesse 
est.1  "  He,  grieves  more  than  is  necessary, 
who  grieves  before  it  is  necessary."  The 

•s  (Jicero,  Tusc.  Quces.  i.  30. 

6  Horace,  Epist.  i.  1,  15. 

"  See  Suetonius,  Caesar,  c.  87- 

8  Seneca,  Epiat  98. 
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sharpness  of  this  imagination  springs  from  our 
curiosity.  Thus  do  we  ever  hinder  ourselves, 
desiring  1o  prevent  and  govern  natural  ordi 
nances.  'Tis  only  for  the  learned  to  dine  the 
worse  for  it,  when  in  the  best  health,  and  that 
they  have  the  best  stomachs,  and  to  frown  and 
be  out  of  humour  at  the  image  of  death.  The 
Common  sort  stand  in  need  of  no  remedy  of 
consolation  but  just  in  the  shock,  and  when  the 
blow  comes,  and  consider  no  more  about  it  but 
just  what  they  endure.  Is  it  not  then,  as  we 
say,  that  the  stupidity  and  want  of  apprehen 
sion  in  the  vulgar  gives  them  tli.it  patienee  in 
present  evils,  and  that  profound  indifference  as 
to  future  ill  accidents;  that  their  souls,  being 
more  gross  and  dull,  are  less  penetrable  and  not 
so  easily  moved  .'  If  it  be  so,  lei  us  henceforth, 
in  God's  name,  teach  nothing  but  ignorance; 
'tis  the  utmost  fruit,  that  the  science-;  promise 


We  should    have   no   want   of  g< 
who  are  interpreters  of  natural  sin 
crates  shall    lie    one  :     for,    as    I 
speaks   something  to  this  purpose  t 
\\  ho  sat  upon  hi>  lite  and  death  :    " 
sirs,     that     if     I     entreat    \ou    to 

death.  I  shall  confirm 
sorntt-<".v  nl    !1!\   accusers,  \\  li 

ItliMiliiigs.  jiretend    to   be  \\  i-er 

as  ha\  ing  some  im 
ledge  of  things  that  are  al>o\e 
I  know  that  I  have  neither  Irequcnt 
known  (hath,  nor  have  ever  seen  any  person 
that  has  tried  his  qualities,  from  whom  to  in 
form  myself.  Such  as  tear  it  pre-suppose  'In  \ 
know  it;  as  for  my  part.  I  neither  kno\\ 
what  it  is,  nor  \\  hat  they  do  in  the  other  \\  orl 
Death  is,  perhaps,  an  indifferent  tiling;  per 
haps,  a  thing  to  be  desired.  "i'ls  nr\  crtheless 
to  be  believed,  ir  it  be  a  trail-migration  from 
one  place  to  another,  that  it  is,  a  bettering  of 
one's  condition,  to  go  and  live  with  so  many 
great  persons  deceased,  and  to  be  exempt  from 
Inning  any  more  to  iio  with  nniiist  and  corrupt 
judges.  It' it  be  an  annihilation  of  our  being, 
'tis  yet  a  bettering  of  one's  condition,  to  enter 
into  a  long  and  peaceable  night  :  we  find  no 
thing  more  sueet  in  life  than  a  quiet  and 
profound  sleep  without  dreams.  The  things 
that  I  know  to  be  evil,  -as  to  offend  one's 
neighbour,  and  to  disobey  (die's  superior,  whe 
ther  it  be  God  or  man,  I  carefully  avoid:  Mich 
as  I  do  not  know  whether  they  be  good  or  evil. 
1  cannot  fear  them.  If  I  go  to  die,  and  Irav 
you  alive,  the  gods  only  know  whether  it  will 
go  better  with  you  or  with  me  ;  wherefore,  as 
to  what  concerns  me,  you  may  do  as  you  shail 
think  fit.  But,  according  to  my  method  of 
advising  just  and  profitable  things,  I  affirm 
that  you  will  do  your  conscience  more  right  to 
set  me  at  liberty,  unless  you  see  farther  into 
the  cause  than  I  ;  and  judging  according  to  mv 


past  actions,  both  public  and  private,  according 
to  my  intentions,  and  according  to  the  profit  so 
many  of  our  citizens,  both  old  and  young,  daily 
extract,  from  my  conversation,  and  the  fruit 
that  you  reap  from  me  yourselves,  you  cannot 
more  duly  acquit  yourselves  towards  my  merit 
than  by  ordering  that,  my  poverty  considered, 
I  should  be  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum  at 
the  public  expense:  a  thing  that  I  have  often 
known  you  with  less  reason  grant  to  others. 
Do  not  impute  it  to  obstinacy  or  disdain  that  I 
do  not,  according  to  the  custom,  supplicate,  and 
go  about  to  move  you  to  commiseration.  I 
have  both  friends  and  kindred,  not  being,  es 
Homer  says,  begotten  of  a  block  or  of  a  stone, 
no  more  than  others  that  are  able  to  present 
i  themselves  before  you  in  tears  and  mourning  ; 
and  1  have  three  desolate  children  with  which 
|  to  move  yon  to  compassion  ;  but  I  should  do  a 
:  shame  to  our  city,  at  tin,1  age  I  am,  and  in  the 
reputation  of  \\isdom,  wherein  I  now  stand,  to 
\  such  an  abject  form.  What 
en  say  of  the  other  Athenians  .'  I  have 
those  who  have  frequented 
-.  i:i.t  to  redeem  their  lives  by  an 
the  \\  ars  ot  my  eoun- 
Potidea,  Delia,  and  other 
I  have  been,  I  have  etfee- 
far  I  wa-  from  -ivuriug 
I  should  moreover 
mid  tempt  yon  to 
t  tor  mv  prayers 
tiie  pure  and  solid  rea- 
ave  sworn  to  the  gods 
irselves  upright  ;  and  it  \\ould  s<  em 
ted  or  would  recriminate  upon 
t  believe  that  yon  are  so  ;  and 
evidence  against  my-elf,  not  to 
-  I  ought,  mistrusting  their  con- 
mrely  committing  ;n\  alfair  into 
I  do  wholly  rely  upon  them,  and 
.suivd  thev  will  do  in  this  what 


fit   bi 
livin: 


you   and  me.      Good 
id,  have  no  reason  to 


all  he  most 
men,  wlu 
tear  the  gods."' 

Is  not  this  innocent,  true,  frank,  and  infan 
tine  pleading  of  an  unimaginable  loftiness,  and 
just  beyond  all  example,  and  in  what  a  neces 
sity  employed  .'  In  earnest  he  had  very  good 
reason  to  prefer  it.  to  that  which  the  great 
orator  Lysias  had  penned  for  him;-  admirably 
couched  indeed  in  the  judiciary  style,  but  un 
worthy  of  so  noble  a  criminal.  Should  a  sup 
pliant  \oice  have  been  heard  out  of  the  mouth 
of  Socrates  .'  that  lofty  virtue  have  struck  sail 
in  the  height  of  its  glory  .'  and  his  rich  and 
powt  rt'ul  nature  have  committed  his  defence  to 
art,  and,  in  her  highest  proof,  have  renounced 
truth  and  simplicity,  the  ornaments  of  his 
speaking,  to  adorn  and  deck  itself  with  the 
embellishments  of  figures,  and  equivocations  of 
a  premeditated  speech  /  He  did  very  \\isely, 
and  like  himself,  not  to  corrupt  the  tenour  of  an 


Plato,  Apology  for  Socrates. 


Cicero,  di-  (V.i/.  i.  54. 
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incorrupt  life,  and  so  sacred  an  image  of  human 
form,  to  spin  out  his  decrepitude,  the  poor 
ekeing  of  a  year,  and  to  betray  the  immortal 
memory  of  that  glorious  end.  He  owed  his  life 
not  to  himself,  but  to  the  example  of  the  world. 
Had  it  not  been  a  public  damage  that  he  should 
have  concluded  it  after  a  lazv  and  obscure  man 
ner  ?  Doubtless,  the  careless  and  indifferent 
consideration  of  his  death  very  well  deserves 
that  posterity  should  consider  him  so  much  the 
more,  as  they  indeed  do  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
so  just  in  justice  as  that  which  fortune  ordained 
for  his  recommendation;  for  the  Athenians 
abominated  all  those  who  had  been  causers  of 
his  death  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  avoided 
them  as  excommunicated  persons,  and  looked 
upon  every  thing  as  polluted  that  had  been  but 
touched  by  them  ;  no  one  would  wash  with 
them  in  the  public  baths ;  none  would  salute, 
or  own  acquaintance  with  them ;  so  that  at 
last,  unable  longer  to  support  this  public 
hatred,  they  hanged  themselves.1 

If  any  one  should  think  that,  amongst  so 
many  other  examples  that  I  had  to  choose  for 
my  present  purpose,  out  of  the  sayings  of 
Socrates,  I  have  made  an  ill  choice  of  this,  and 
shall  judge  that  this  discourse  is  elevated  above 
common  ideas,  I  must  tell  them  that  I  have 
purposely  done  it;  for  I  am  of  another  opinion, 
and  hold  it  a  discourse,  in  rank  and  simplicity, 
much  behind  and  inferior  to  common  notions. 
He  represents,  in  an  artificial  boldness  and  in 
fantine  security,  the  pure  and  first  impression 
and  ignorance  of  nature  ;  for  it  is  to  be  believed 
that  we  have  naturally  a  fear  of  pain,  but  not 
of  death,  by  reason  of  itself.  'Tis 
Death  a  part  of  a  part  of  our  being,  no  less  essen- 
verrybeenefi'cral  tial  than  living.  To  what  end 
to  nature,  should  nature  have  besjot  in  us  a 

hatred  and  horror  of  it,  consider 
ing  that  it  is  of  so  great  utility  to  her  in  main 
taining  the  succession  and  vicissitude  of  her 
works?  and  that,  in  this  universal  republic, 
it  concludes  more  to  truth  and  augmentation, 
than  to  loss  or  ruin  .' 

Sic  rerum  summa  novatur.2 

"  Thus  nature  doth  herself  renew." 

Mille  animas  una  necata  dedit,"5 

the  failing  of  one  life  is  the  passage  to  a  thou 
sand  other  lives.  Nature  has  imprinted  in  beasts 
the  care  of  themselves  and  of  their  conservation  ; 
nay,  they  proceed  so  far  as  to  be  timorous  of 
being  worse,  of  hitting  or  hurting  themselves, 
and  of  our  haltering  and  beating  them,  misfor 
tunes  that  are  subject  to  their  sense  and  experi 
ence  ;  but  that  we  should  kill  them,  they  cannot 
Beasts  natu-  fear?  nor  liave  tlle)'  faculty  to  ima- 
raiiy  solicit  us  giue  and  conclude  such  a  thino" 

servadon^6"  &S  death'       Yet    ifc    is  said  that  we 

see  them  not  only  cheerfullv  un- 


1  Plutarch,  On  Envy  and  Hatred. 

2  Lucan,  ii.  7\. 

3  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  380. 

4  In  fact,  the  first  edition  of  the  Essays  (1580)  has  very  few 


dergo  it  (horses  for  the  most  part  neighing,  and 
swans  singing  when  they  die),  but  moreover 
seek  it  at  need,  of  which  elephants  have  given 
many  examples. 

Besides,  this  way  of  arguing  which  Socrates 
here  makes  use  of,  is  it  not  equally  admirable, 
both  in  simplicity  and  vehemence  ?  Ueally  it 
is  much  more  easy  to  speak  like  Aristotle  and 
to  live  like  Cresar,  than  to  speak  and  live  as 
Socrates  did.  There  lies  the  extreme  degree  of 
perfection  and  difficulty  ;  art  cannot  reach  it. 
Now,  our  faculties  are  not  so  trained  up.  \Ve 
do  not  try,  we  do  not  know  them  ;  we  invest 
ourselves  with  those  of  others,  and  let  our  own 
lie  idle :  as  some  one  may  say  to  me  that  I  have 
here  only  made  a  nosegay  of  culled  flowers,  and 
have  brought  nothing  of  my  own  but  the  thread 
that  ties  them  together. 

In  earnest,  I  have  so  far  yielded  to  the  public 
opinion,    that   those   borrowed    ornaments    do 
accompany  me ;  but  I  would  not 
have  them  totally  cover  and  hide     ESjie  hJT 
me  ;  that  is  quite  contrary  to  my     charged  his 
design,    who    desire    to    make    a     book  with  quo- 

,      •      '  .  .  ,          .  tatious. 

show  of  nothing  but  what  is  my 
own,  and  what  is  my  own  by  nature  ;  and  had 
I  taken  my  own  advice,  I  had  at  all  hazards 
spoken  purely  alone-  I  more  and  more  load 
myself  every  day,  beyond  my  purpose  and 
first  method,  upon  the  account  of  idleness  and 
the  humour  of  the  age.4  If  it  misbecomes  me, 
as  I  believe  it  does,  'tis  no  matter  ;  it  may  be 
of  use  to  some  other.  Such  there  are  who  quote 
Plato  and  Homer,  who  never  saw  either  of 
them  ;  and  I  also  have  taken  passages  enough, 
distant  from  their  source.  Without  pains  and 
without  learning,  having  a  thousand  volumes 
about  me  in  the  place  where  I  write,  I  could 
readily  borrow,  if  I  pleased,  from  a  dozen  scrap- 
gatherers,  people  that  I  do  not  much  trouble 
myself  withal,  wherewith  to  embellish  this  trea 
tise  of  physiognomy.  There  needs  no  more  but 
a  preliminary  epistle  of  some  German  to  stun" 
me  with  such  :  and  we,  in  this  way,  go  seeking 
a  fine  glory  to  cheat  the  sottish  world.  These 
hodge-podges  of  common-places,  wherewith  so 
many  furnish  their  studies,  are  of  little  use  but 
to  common  subjects,  and  serve  but  to  show,  and 
not  to  direct  us  ;  a  ridiculous  fruit  of  learning, 
that  Socrates  does  so  pleasantly  canvass  against 
Euthydemus.  I  have  seen  books  made  of 
things  that  were  never  either  studied  or  under 
stood,  the  author  committing  to  several  of  his 
learned  friends  the  examination  of  this  and 
t'other  matter  to  compile  it;  contenting  himself, 
for  his  share,  to  have  projected  the  design,  and 
by  his  industry  to  have  tied  together  this  faggot 
of  unknown  provision  :  the  ink  and  paper,  at 
least,  are  his.  This  is  to  buy  or  borrow  a  book, 
and  not  to  make  one  ;  'tis  to  show  men,  not 
that  a  man  can  make  a  book,  but  that,  whereof 


quotations.  They  are  more  numerous  in  the  edition  of  1588, 
but  the  multitude  of  ancient  authorities  which  occasionally 
embarrass  Montaigne's  work,  as  it  now  stands,  only  date 
from  the  posthumous  edition  of  1595. 
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they  may  bo  in  doubt,  tluit  lie  cannot  make  one.  '  wrong.      There    is   nothing   r.iore   likely  than   a 

A  president,  in  my  hearing,  boasted  that  he  had  conformity  and  relatio     of  the  body  ro  the  --o/  : 

flustered   two  hundred  and  odd  common  (junta-  //>*/'  (in'iini  »ia</n>  rcf>'rt  (jttali  in  cvi  i«>ir  f<n(Ji 

lions  in  one  of   his  judgments  ;    hi  teiliu^  uhich  *////  :    undid     c-nhn     e     corpurc     cri^itint     i/na- 

in-  deprived  himself  of  the  "Jury  that  had    bivii  nciiaul  a/<  it/rin,  innltn  t/ua1  obtvnddiit  :'-'  *'  Jl  is 

attributed  to  him  for  the  speech  :    in  my  opinion  of  givat   consequence   in  what  bodies  souls  are 

t'was  a  pusillanimous  and  absurd  boast  for  such  placed,  for  many  things   spring   from    tin-    body 

a  subject  and   such    a    person.      1  do  ijuite   eon-  that  sharpen  the  mind,  and  many  that  blunt  and 

trary  ;   and,  amongst  so  many  borrowed  tiling-,  dull  it."      This  speaks  of  au  unnatural  uuliin-s 

»iin  glad  if  I  can  steal  one,  disguising  and  alter-  and   deformity  of  limits  :    but  we   cail    that   ili- 

iiiy  it  for  some  new  service.      At    the  hazard   of  fa\  ouredncss  al.-o,  an  unseemliness  at  first  siud't, 

having  it  said  that  'tis  tor  want  of  understanding  \\hich    is   principally   lod^r-  d    in    flu:    lace,    and 

its  natural  use.   I  irive  it  some  particular  address  dista-tcs    us    by  slight    causes,  and  by  tne   eoiii- 

of  my  own,  to  the   end    it    may    not  be  so  abso-  p'-'xion,  a  >pot,  a  rude    countenance,  sometime?, 

luteiv  another's.     These  set  their  thefts  in  show,  from     some     inexplicable     cause,     in     niembeis 

and    value    themselves    upon    them:     and    the\  nevertheless  of  Lj'ood    symmetry  and    ]ierl'ect  in 

have   more   credit  with  the    laus  than  with  me.  themselves.      The    ii'jliness    that,   clothed  a  very 

\Ve  naturalists  think    that  there    is  a  great   and  beautiful  soul  in   La  IJoetie  \\asofthis   predioa- 

incomparable  prelereiice  in  the  honour  ot  in\  en-  ment  :    that   superficial    ugliness,    which    np\er- 

tion  to  that  of  ijuotation.  theless  is   al\\  ays  the  most  imperious,  is  of  l"ust 

If   I   would    have    spoken    by  learning.   I  had  prejudice  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  and    of  little 

spoken  sooner  ;    I  had  \\rittenin   a   time  nearer  certainty  in    the    opinion    ot'   men.       The   ether, 

to   my    studies,    when    I    had    more    wit,  and    a  which,    by  a  more    proper    name,    is   called    de- 

better  meniorx  :   and  would  rather  have    trusted  tbrmity.  more  substantial,  strikes  deeper  in  :  not 

to  the  \iLjour    of   that    au'e  ihan  this,  it'  I   would  every  -hoe  of  smooth  shining  leather,  bat  every 

have  professed  writing.       And  \\hat  if  this  gra-  shoe  neatly  made,  shows    the    interior    shape   of 

cious  fa\  our  w  h'.ch  toriune  has  lately  oHered  me  the  foot.      Socrates  said  of  his    ii^line--^  that    it 

eans    ot    \\\\-  \\ork,1  had  befallen  me  in  accu~.  d    jiM    a^    much    in    his    soul,  had  lie  uoi 

ime  of   my  lite,  instead  of    this-,  \\heivin  <•'.  riveted    it  by  education;    but,  in    saing  so,  1 


>   The   author  probably  refers   to   the   friendship  of   Made-  ;  Quintilian.  ii.  15.  who  ascribe  to  Phryi-e  the  invention  of  tint 

i      moiselle  de  Gournay,  which   tlie   pi-rusul  of  In*    Ks>ajs  pro-  ,  expedient,  but    Athenseus  gn.-s  the"llO;iour  oi   thus  gaiuint 

cured  him.  her  rause    o  H '-..eiides,  her  advocate. 

a  Cicero,  Tu.ic.  Qnirs.  iv.  33  ^    j,,  thl.  Gt,rffi»s. 

3  Sextus    Kmpiricus   uilt-i-mnti  Mtifiifiinitn-L'f,    ii.    (io.    and  I       .••  politic*,  i.  :;. 


to  excellent  U  -oul  made  itself. 

I  cannot    often    enough    repeat    ho 

refusing  to  publish  at  tbrty  years'  old,  thai  they  held    beauty  to   be   a   potent    and 

might    stay    till    threescore.       .Maturity    has    its  ad\  anta^oous   'jua'ity  :    he    called 

defects  as  \\ell    as  u'^'enness,  and  i;  a  short  tyranny,  and  PI;,  to,  the      to 

w«rsie  >  ft"d  °ld  &'-re"  is  as  until  tor  privilege   <if    nature.       \\'e   have 

this  kind  of  business  as  any  other;  notliing  that   excels   it   in   credit.:   if.   hoi.  Is   the 

he  that  commits  his  decrepidness  iirst   rank  in  the  (  unmerce  of   men  :    it  jirerents 

to  the  press  j.  ;i  t',,,,],  if  he  thinks  to  squeeze  any  itself  to    meet  us,  seduces    and  prepossesses   our 

thiiiL;'  out  thence  that  does  not  relish    of'  (iota^e*-  judgments  \\ith    «_i''<"<it   auti.ority  and  wonderful 

and  stupidity  ;   our  \\iis  uro\\   costive   and  thick-  impression.      1'hryne  had  lost  lu'r  cans,-,  tliou^'h 

in    <_;  TO  ,\  i  n  u'    old.      I    de!i\er    my    i'jnorance   in  in  ;ho  hands,  of  an  excellent  advocate,  if.  open- 

pomp  and  state,  and    my  learning  ineagrelv  and  n,u'  her  robe,  she    had  not  corrupted  her    judges 

jtoorly  ;    this   accidentally  and    acce>sorily,  tliat  by  the  bistre   of  her  beauty  .:!      And  I  lind    that 

jiriiu'ipallv  and  expressly  ;   and  write  purpos(  ly  ('vrus,  Alexander,   and    ('tesar.  the    three    mas- 

of  nothing,  bui  of  nothing  ;   nor  of  any  science  ters   of  the   world,    nevt  r    neijlected    beauty   iu 

but    that    of  inscieiice.      1  ha\c    chosen    a    time  their    greatest     alf'airs  :    no    more    did    the    first 

when   my  lite,  which  I  am    to  u'ive    an   account  Scipio.      The     same    ^  ord    in     (Ireek    signities 

of,    lies    wholly  before   me;     \\hat    remains   has  both  tail-  and   L:<'od,  and    the   Holy  \Vonl  often 

more  to  do  with  death  ;   and    of   my  death  only  calls    thu-e    <j;<:od     u  horn     ic    \\ouid     call     fair. 

should  I  find    it   a    prating  death,  as    others  do,  I   ivadiix    concur   in    the    hi^'h    rank    u'iven,    in 

I    would    moreover    give    an    account     at     my  the  song,  which  Plato4  calls  an  idle  one,  taken 

departure.  out   of   some   of    the    ancient     poets,   to    these 

Socrates  was  a  perfect    exemplar  in    ail  -Teat  u'oods  ;      '"  health,     beauty,     and 

qualities:  and  I  am  vexed  that  he  :  riches."      Aristotle  savs^  that  the      l!''""ttf"{P"- 

Socrates's  a.  de-       i      .1  i    r  i      •     i  111"  sons  ought  to 

formed  body,         'ia''  >0  detoriuea  a  body  and   lace     right  ot  command  belongs  to   the      command. 
unsuitable  to         as  tlie\   say,  and   so  unsuitable   to     beautiful;    and    when     there    are 
h'is  mind  ty  °f       ^ie   ^('auty   °^  ^''s  ^'"^  5    himself    persons  whose  beauty  comes  near  the  images  of 
being   so   amorous,   and   such   an  |  the  gods,  that  then  veneration  is  in  like  manner 
admirer    <.f    beauty  :     nature    surely    did    him  I  their  due.     To  one  that  asked  him  why  people 
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oltener  and  lunger  frequented  the  company  of 
handsome  persons?  "  The  question,"  said  ho,1 
"  is  not  to  be  asked  by  any  but  one  thur,  is 
blind."  The  most  and  the  greatest  philosophers 
paid  for  their  schooling1,  and  acquired  wisdom  by 
the  favour  and  mediation  of  their  beauty.  Not 
only  in  the  men  that  serve  me,  but  also  in  the 
beasts,  I  consider  this  point  within  two  fingers' 
breadth  of  goodness. 

And  yet  I  fancy  that  those  features  and 
moulds  of  face,  and  those  lineaments  by  which 
men  guess  at  our  internal  complexions,  and  our 
fortunes  to  come,  are  tilings  that  do  not  very  ! 
directly  and  simply  lie  under  the  chapter  of  i 
beauty  and  deformity,  no  more  than  every  good 
odour  and  serenity  of  air  promises  health,  nor 
all  fog  and  stink  infection  in  a  time  of  pesti 
lence.  Such  as  accuse  ladies  of  contradicting 
their  beauty  by  their  manners,  do  not  always 
hit  right  ;  for,  in  a  face  which  is  none  of  the 
best,  there  may  lie  some  air  of  probity  and 
trust  :  as,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  betwixt 
two  beautiful  eyes,  menaces  of  a  dangerous  and 
malignant  nature.  There  are  some  physiogno 
mies  that  are  favourable,  and  in  a  crowd  of 
victorious  enemies,  you  shall  presently  choose, 
amongst  men  you  never  saw  before,  one  rather 
than  another,  to  whom  to  surrender,  and  with 
whom  to  entrust  your  lii'f,  and  yet  not  properly 
upon  the  consideration  of  beauty". 

A  man's  look  is  but  a  feeble  guarantee,  and 
Whether  any  >"et  is  ot>  some  consideration  too  ; 

assurance   may      and  if  1  had  to  lash  them,  I  WOllld 

bo  derived  from  niorc  severely  scourge  the  wicked, 
who  belie  and  betray  the  pro 
mises  that  nature  has  planted  in  their  fore 
heads;  I  should  with  greater  severity  punish 
iniquity  in  a  mild  and  gentle  aspect.  It  seems 
as  if  there  were  some  happy  and  some  unhappy 
i'aces  ;  and  I  believe  there  is  some  art  in  dis 
tinguishing  affable  from  simple  faces,  grave  from 
rude,  sullen  from  pensive,  scornful  from  melan 
cholic,  and  such  other  bordering  qualities. 
There  are  beauties  which  are  not  only  haughty, 
but  sour ;  and  others  that  are  not  only  sweet, 
but,  more  than  that,  insipid  ;  to  prognosticate 
future  adventures  from  these  is  a  thing  that  I 
shall  leave  undecided. 

I  have,  as  to  my  own  concern,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  simply  and  nakedly  embraced  this 
ancient  rule  ;  that  "  we  cannot  fail  in  following 
nature:"  "  that  the  sovereign  precept  is  to  con 
form  ourselves  to  her."  I  have  riot,  as  Socrates 
did,  corrected  my  natural  complexions  by  the 
force  of  reason,  and  have  not  in  the  least  mo 
lested  my  inclination  by  art :  I  have  let  myself 
go  on  as  I  came  ;  I  contend  not;  my  two  prin 
cipal  parts  live,  of  their  own  accord,  in  peace 
and  good  intelligence  ;  but  my  nurse's  milk, 
thanks  be  to  God,  was  tolerably  wholesome  and 
good.  Shall  I  say  this  by  the  way?  that  I  see 
a  certain  image  of  scholastic  propriety,  almost 


1  Laertius  in  vita. 

2  Terence,  Hi'.-iut.  \. 


only  in  use  amongst  us,  in  greater  esteem  than 
'tis  really  worth  ;  a  slave  to  precepts,  and  fet 
tered  with  hope  and  fear.  I  would  have  it  such 
us  that  laws  and  religions  should  not  make,  but 
perfect  and  authorize  it;  that  finds  it  has  where 
withal  to  support  itself  without  help;  born  and 
rooted  in  us  from  the  seed  of  universal  reason, 
and  imprinted  in  every  man  by  nature.  That 
reason  which  rectified  Socrates  from  his  vicious 
bent,  rendered  him  obedient  to  the  gods,  and  to 
men  in  authority  in  his  city  ;  courageous  in 
death,  not  because  his  soul  is  immortal,  but  be 
cause  he  is  mortal.  'Tis  a  doctrine  ruinous  to 
all  government,  and  much  more  hurtful  than 
ingenious  and  subtle,  which  persuades  the 
people  that  a  religious  belief  is  alone  sufficient, 
and  without  conduct,  to  satisfy  the  divine  justice. 
Custom  demonstrates  to  us  a  vast  distinction 
betwixt  devotion  and  conscience. 

1  have  a  tolerable  aspect,  both     Montaigne's 

,.  ,   .  .*  countenance    a 

in  form  and  interpretation  ;  favourable  one 

Quid  dixi,  habcrc  me  ?    Imo  habui,  Chreme,3 
lieu  !  tantum  attriti  corporis  ossa  vides  ;3 

"  Have,  dirt  I  say?   No,  Chremes,  I  had  once  ; 
Of  a  worn  body  thou  but  see'st  the  bones  ;" 

and  that  makes  a  quite  contrary  show  to  that  of 
Socrates.  It  has  often  happened  to  me.  that, 
upon  the  mere  credit  of  my  presence  and  air, 
persons  who  had  no  manner  of  knowledge  of 
me.  have  put  a  very  great  confidence  in  me, 
whether  in  their  own  affairs  or  mine  ;  and  I 
have  in  foreign  parts  thence  obtained  favours 
singular  and  rare.  But  amongst  the  rest  these 
two  examples  are  perhaps  worth  particular  re 
lation  :  a  certain  person  planned  to  surprise  my 
house  and  me  in  it ;  his  stratagem  was  to  come 
to  my  gates  alone,  and  to  be  importunate  to  be 
let  in.  I  knew  him  by  name,  and  had  reason 
to  repose  a  confidence  in  him,  as  being  my 
neighbour,  and  something  related  to  me,  I 
caused  the  gates  to  be  opened  to  him,  as  I  do 
to  every  one.  There  he  was,  all  aghast,  his 
horse  panting  and  in  a  foam.  He  told  me  this 
flam  :  *:  That  about  half  a  league  off,  he  had 
met  with  a  certain  enemy  of  his,  whom  I  also 
knew,  and  had  heard  of  their  quarrel ;  that  this 
enemy  had  given  him  a  very  brisk  chase,  and 
that,  having  been  surprised  in  disorder,  and  his 
party  being  too  weak,  he  was  fled  to  my  gates 
for  refuge;  and  that  he  was  in  great  trouble  for 
his  followers,  whom,  he  said,  he  concluded  to  be 
all  either  dead  or  taken."  I  innocently  did  my 
best  to  comfort,  assure,  and  refresh  him.  Pre 
sently  after  come  tour  or  five  of  his  soldiers, 
that  presented  themselves  in  the  same  counte 
nance  and  affright  to  get  in  too  ;  and  after  them 
more,  and  still  more,  very  well  mounted  and 
armed,  to  the  number  of  five-and-twenty,  or 
thirty,  pretending  that  they  had  the  enemy  at 
their  heels.  The  mystery  began  a  little  to 


iot  whence  Montaigne  borrowed  this  verse. 
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awake  my  suspicion  :    I  was  not  ignorant  what 
an  &.<TQ  I  lived    in,  how  much    my  house   might 
be  envied,  and   I  hud  several  example?-  of  others 
of  my  acquaintances  whom  a  similar  mishap  had 
befallen.      So    it    was  that,  knowing  th'-n-  was 
nothing    to    be    got    in    having   begun    to    do    a 
courtesy,   unless   I   went  through    with   it,    and 
that  I   could    not   di-cnuaue    myx-lf  from    them 
without  spoiling  all,  I  let   myself  go  the  most 
natural   and   simple  way,   as  I  always   do,    and 
invited  them  all   to   come   in.      And,  in  truth.  I 
am   naturally    very    little   inclined    to   suspicion 
and  distrust  :  I  willingly  incline  towards  excuse, 
and    the   gentlest   interpretation  ;     I    take    men 
according  to  the  common  order,  and  do  not  an\ 
more  believe  tho-e  pi  rver-e  and  unnatural  incli 
nations,  unless  convinced  by  manife.-t  evidence, 
th.n    I    do    mongers    am1     miracle-;  :    and    am, 
moreover,  a   man,  who  willingly  commit  my-elt 
to   fortune,    and     throw    my-elf    headlong    into 
her  arms  ;   and  ha\e  hitherto  found  more  reason 
to  applaud  than    to   condemn  my  conduct   in   >o 
dohiLr:  having  ever  tbund  her  more  solicitous  of, 
more   a    friend    to  my  affairs,  than  I  am  myself. 
Til  ere    are    -ome    action-  in  my  lite  wh'Tein    the 
conduct  may  justly  be  culled  difficult,  or,  if  they 
please,    prudent:    \et    of  those,    supposing  the 
third   p;trt    to    be    my  own,    certainlv    the:    other 
two-thirds    \\  uv    absolutely    and    solely    her.-. 
v\  e   are,    methinks,    to   blame,    in    not  trusting 
Heaven    enouh    \\ith    our   alfairs,  and  pretend 
duct  than  I'donu-  to  n-  ; 
our  de-i'/n-  -o  ot'ten  mis- 
a-ed    at     the    extent     \\  e 
f  human  prudence  above 
orter,    hv  how   much    the 
Tin.1  hist   comers  kept 
in    my    court,   whilst 


more  from  our  own  co 
and  therefore  it  is  that 
carry  ;     (Jod    is    di-pl 
attribute  to  the  rights 
his,  and    cuts    them   sh 
more  we   amplify  them. 
themselves  on    horseback 


their  leader  was  with  me  in  the  parlour,  \\  ho 
would  not  have  his  horse  set  up  in  the  -tab!". 
saying  he  would  immediately  retire,  so  soon  as 
he  should  have  ne\\  >  of  his  men.  lie  saw  him 
self  master  of  his  enterprise,  and  nothing  now 
remained  but  the  execution.  He  has  since 
several  times  said,  for  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
tell  the  story  himself,  that  my  counteiiai.ee  and 
frankness  had  snatched  the  treachery  our  of  his 
hands.  lie  again  mounted  his  horse,  his  fol 
lowers  having  continually  their  eves  intent 
upon  him,  to  see  \\hen  he  would  u'ive  the  >iu'ii  : 
very  much  astonished  to  see  him  leave  and  give 
up  his  advantage. 

Another  time,  relying  upon  I  know  not  what 
truce,  newly  published  in  the  army,  I  took  a 
journey  through  a  very  tickle  country.  1  had 
not  rid  far,  but  I  was  discovered,  and  two  or 
three  parties  of  horse,  from  several  places,  were 
sent  out  to  take  me  ;  one  of  them  the  third  day 
overtook  me,  where  I  \\  as  charged  by  fifteen 
or  twenty  gentlemen  in  visors,  followed  at  a 
distance  by  a  band  of  harquebusiers.  lien;  I 
was  surrounded  and  taken,  withdrawn  into  the 
thick  of  a  neighbouring  forest,  dismounted, 


robbed,  my  trunks  rifled,  my  cash-box  taken, 
and  my  horses  and  equipage  divided  amongst 
new  masters.  We  had  in  this  copse  a  very  long 
eoiite-f  ahout  my  ransom,  which  they  set  so 
hiu'h,  that  it  very  well  appeared  I  was  not 
known  to  them.  They  were  moreover  in  a 
very  great  debate  about  my  life  ;  and,  in  truth, 
there  were  several  circumstances  that  threatened 
me  in  the  danger  I  was  in  : 

Tune  animis  opus,  .'Knea,  tune  pectore  firmo.1 

"  Then,  then.  /Kneas,  was  thorp  need, 
Of  an  undaunted  heart  indeed." 

I  still  insisted  upon  the  truce,  being  willing 
they  should  only  have  the  gain  of  what  they 
had"  already  taken  from  me,  which  was  not  to 
be  despised,  without,  promi.-e  of  any  other  ran 
som.  After  two  or  three  hours  that  we  had 
been  in  this  place,  and  that  they  had  mounted 
me  on  a  pitiful  jade  that  was  not  likely  to  run 
from  them,  and  committed  me  to  the  guard  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  harquebussiers,  and  dispersed 
m\  servants  to  others,  having  <_n\en  order  that 
they  should  carry  us  away  pri.-oners  different 
\\a\-,  and  being  already  got  some  two  or  three 
musket-shots  from  tin.1  lace. 


with  gentler  lan^ua^e,  making  search  amonn'-r 
the  troopers  for  my  dispersed  good-,  and  cau-nii;' 
a-  many  as  could  be  recovered  to  be  restored  io 
me,  even  to  my  ea-ket  :  but  the  best  pre-enr 
they  made  me  \\a-  m\  libi  'My  :  for  the  n-.-t  did 
not  much  concern  me  in  those  da\  -.  The  true 
cause  of  so  sudden  a  change,  and  of  this  recon 
sideration,  without  anv  apparent  impulse,  and 
of  so  miraculous  a  repentance,  in  such  a  time. 
in  a  complotted  and  deliberate  enterprise,  and 
become  just  by  cii-fom  (tor  at  the  lir-t  dash,  1 
plainly  confessed  to  them  of  what  party  I  was, 
and  whither  I  was  (.:oinu ').  was  what  I  really 
do  not  yet  rightly  apprehend.  The  most  emi 
nent  ainon'_!>t  them,  who  pulled  off  hi-  visor, 
and  told  me  his  name,  then  several  times  told 
me,  over  and  over  attain,  that  I  was  obliged  for 
my  deliverance  to  my  countenance,  and  the 
freedom  and  firmness  of  my  words,  that  ren 
dered  me  unworthy  of  such  a  mischance,  and 
demanded  assurance  from  me  of  the  like  cour 
tesy.  Tis  probable  that  the  divine  bounty 
would  make  u^e  of  this  vain  instrument  of  my 
i  preservation,  and  moreover  defended  me  the 
i  next  day  from  other  and  worse  ambushes,  which 
these  themselves  gave  me  warning  of.  The  last 
of  these  two  gentlemen  is  yet  living,  to  trive  an 
account  of  the  story  :  the  first  was  killed  not 
Ion  IT  au'o. 

If  mv  face  did  not  answer  for  me,  if  men  did 

'-'  Catullus,  ('arm.  Isvi.  <;o. 
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not  read  in  my  eyes  and  voice  the 
The  simplicity  innocence  of  my  intentions,  1  had 
whfchwl^visU  not  lived  so  long  without  quar- 
bie  in  his  eyes,  rels,  and  without  giving  offence, 
*uageis  re""  considering  the  indiscreet  liberty 
venf^d  his  free-  I  take,  right  or  wrong,  to  say 
dom  in  dis-  whatever  conies  at  my  tongue's 
Tenanted,  end,  and  to  judge  so  rashly  of 

things.  This  way  may  with  rea 
son  appear  uncivil  and  ill  adapted  to  our  cus 
toms  ;  but  I  have  never  met  with  any  who 
have  judged  it  outrageous  or  malicious,  or  that 
took  offence  at  my  liberty,  if  he  had  it  from  my 
own  mouth  :  words  repeated  have  another  kind 
of  sound  and  sense.  Neither  do  I  hate  any 
person  ;  and  I  am  so  slow  to  offend,  that  I  can 
not  do  it.  even  upon  the  account  of  reason 
itself;  and  when  occasion  has  called  upon  me 
to  sentence  criminals,  I  have  rather  chosen  to 
fail  in  point  of  justice,  than  to  do  it:  lit  inagis 
pc'ccari  iiolun  quatn  salts  aniini  ad  vindicanda 
peccata  ha  beam.1  "  1  had  rather  men  should 
not  offend,  but  I  have  not  the  heart  to  condemn 

them."  Aristotle,  'tis  said,  was 
Aristotle  re-  reproached  for  having  been  too 

proached  tor  •  ,•   i  •    i       i 

being  merciful,  mercitul  to  a  wicked  man  :  "  1 
was,  indeed,"  said  he,-  "  merciful 
to  the  man,  but  not  to  his  wickedness."  Ordi 
nary  judgments  exasperate  themselves  to  pun 
ishment,  "from  horror  of  the  fact :  'tis  just  this 
that  cools  mine  ;  the  horror  of  the  first  murder 
makes  me  fear  the  second,  and  the  deformity 
of  the  first  cruelty  makes  me  abhor  all  imita 
tion  of  it.  That  may  be  applied  to  me,  who  am 
but  a  knave  of  clubs,  which  was  said  of  Charil- 
lus,  king  of  Sparta  :  "  He  cannot  be  good, 
because  he  is  not  evil  to  the  wicked  :'"•*  or 
thus,  for  Plutarch  delivers  it  both  these  wavs, 
as  he  does  a  thousand  other  things,  variously 
and  contrary  to  one  another  :  "  He  must  needs 
be  good,  because  he  is  so  even  to  the  wicked.'' ' 
Even  as  in  lawful  actions,  I  do  not  care  to 
employ  myself,  when  for  such  as  are  displeased 
at  it ;  so  to  say  the  truth,  in  unlawful  things,  I 
no  do  not  make  conscience  enough  of  employing 
myself,  when  for  such  as  are  willing. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

OF    EXPERIENCE. 

No  desire  in   us  is  more  natural  than  that  of 


knowledge. 

Why  experi 
ence  is  not  a 
sure  means  to 
inform  us  of 
the  truth  of 
things. 


We  try  all  ways  that  can  lead  to 
it;  where  reason  is  wanting,  we 
therein  employ  experience, 

Per  varies  usus  artem  experientia  fecit, 
Exemplo  monstrante  viam.5 

"  By  several  proofs  experience  art  has 

made, 
Example  being  guide. '• 


1  Livy,  xxix.  21. 

2  Laertius,  in  vita. 

3  Plutarch,   On  the  Difference  between  a  Flatterer  and  a 
Friend,  and  On  Envy  and  Hatred. 


which  is  a  means  much  more  weak  and  low  ; 
but  truth  is  so  great  a  thing,  that  we  ought  not 
to  disdain  any  mediation  that  will  lead  us  to  it. 
Reason  has  so  many  forms  that  we  know  not 
which  to  take  ;  experience  has  no  fewer ;  the 
consequence  we  would  draw  from  the  confer 
ence  of  events  is  unsure,  by  reason  they  are 
always  unlike.  There  is  no  quality  so  universal, 
in  this  image  of  things,  as  diversity  and  variety. 
Both  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  we,  for  the 
most  express  example  of  similitude,  have  pitched 
upon  that  of  eggs :  and  yet  there  have  been 
men,  particularly  one  at  Delphos,  who  could 
distinguish  marks  of  difference  amongst  eggs  so 
well,  that  he  never  mistook  one  for  another  ; 
and,  having  many  hens,  could  tell  which  had 
laid  a  particular  egg  !"  Dissimilitude  intrudes 
itself  of  itself  in  our  works;  no  art  can  arrive 
at  a  perfect  similitude  ;  neither  Perrozet,  nor 
any  other  card-maker,  can  so  carefully  polish 
and  blank  the  back  of  his  cards,  that  some 
gamesters  will  not  distinguish  them  by  only 
seeing  them  shuffled  by  another.  Resemblance 
does  not  so  much  make  them  one,  as  difference 
makes  them  another.  Nature  has  obliged  her 
self  to  make  nothing  other,  that  is  not  unlike. 

And  yet  I  am  not  much  pleased  with  his 
opinion,  who  thought  by  the  mul-  Montaigne's 
titude  of  laws  to  curb  the  audio-  opinion  as  to  a 
riry  of  judges,  in  cutting  them  out  j™.|,tipl;city  of 
their  parcels ;  he  was  not  aware 
that  there  is  as  much  liberty  and  stretch  in  the 
interpretation  of  laws,  as  in  their  fashion  ;  and 
they  but  fool  themselves  who  think  to  lessen 
and  stop  our  debates,  by  summoning  us  to  the 
express  words  of  the  Bible,  forasmuch  as  human 
wit  does  not  find  the  field  less  spacious  wherein 
to  controvert  the  sense  of  another,  than  to  deli 
ver  his  own,  and,  as  if  there  were  less  animosity 
and  tartness  in  the  glossing  than  in  the  inven 
tion.  We  see  how  much  he  was  deceived  ;  for 
we  have  more  laws  in  France  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  besides  ;  and  more  than  would 
be  necessary  for  the  government  of  all  the 
worlds  of  Epicurus  :  Ut  olim  ftagitils,  sic  mine 
Icyibus  laborarnus  :'  "  So  that  as  formerly  we 
suffered  from  wickedness,  so  now  we  suffer  from 
the  laws :"  and  yet  we  have  left  so  much  to 
the  opinion  and  decision  of  our  judges,  that 
there  never  was  so  full  and  uncontrolled  a 
liberty.  What  have  our  legislators  got  by 
culling  out  a  hundred  thousand  particular 
cases,  and  annexing  to  these  a  hundred  thou 
sand  laws  ?  This  number  holds  no  manner  of 
proportion  with  the  infinite  diversity  of  human 
actions ;  the  multiplication  of  our  inventions 
will  never  arrive  at  the  variety  of  examples : 
add  to  them  a  hundred  times  as  many  more  ;  it 
will  not,  nevertheless,  ever  happen  that,  of 
events  to  come,  there  shall  any  one  fall  out 
that,  in  this  great  number  of  thousands  of 


4   Plutarch,  Life  cf  Lycurgus,  c.  4. 

3  Manil.  i.  5Q. 

f>  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  18. 

7  Tacitus,  Annul,  iii.  25. 
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events  so  chosen  and  recorded,  shall  find  any 
one.  to  which  it  can  be  so  exactly  coupled  and 
compared,  that  there  will  not  remain  sonic  cir 
cumstance  and  diversity  which  will  require  a 
variety  of  judgment.  There  is  little  relation 
betwixt  our  actions,  that  arc  in  perpetual  muta 
tion,  and  fixed  and  immobile  laws:  the  most  to 
be  desired,  are  those  thai  are  the  mo.-t  rare,  tlie 
most  simple  and  general  :  and  I  am  farther  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  have 
none  at  all,  th.'.n  to  have  them  in  so  prodigiou> 
numbers  as  \\  e  have. 

Nature  always  <>jves  them   better    than    those 

are  whieh  \ve  make  ourselves  • 
The  laws  of  witne-^  the  picture  of  the  golden 

"u'r'own.      age  of  the    poets,  and   the   Mute 

therein  we  see  nations  live  \\lio 
have  no  other.  Some  there  art;  \\  ho.  ior  their 

only  jud^e.  take  the  fir-t  passer-by 
Passengers  that  tra\'els  over  their  mountains 

<;;;;<;—'«''     to   determine   their    ,,,„-,:'  «,,d 

others  who  on  their  market-day 
choose  out  soni!'  one  a:vin'j;-t  them  upon  the 
spot,  to  decide  all  their  controversies.  Y»":;at 
danger  wouhl  tiicre  be  that  the  wise-t  -hould 
so  determine  our*,  according  to  occurrences, 
and  at  -i°,lit.  \\itliout  obligation  ot  example 
and  consequence  .'  "  K  \i-ry  shoe  to  In-  o\\'ii 
foot."  King  Ferdinand.  -ending  colonies  to 
the  Indies  \\i-ely  provided  that  they  should 
not  carry  aloiiu'  \\irh  tii,  m  any  law  students, 
for  lear  ieM  -uit-  -h.'iiid  n'et  footing  in  thai  new 
world:  as  being  a  science,  in  its  own  nature. 
the  mother  of  alteration  and  division  :  jad^in^ 
Mith  Plato,-  ''That  lawyers  t.ud  ph\>ic:ans 
are  the  jiests  of  a  country." 

Whence  does  it  conic  to  pas.s    that   our   com 

mon    languages,    -o    easy    for   all 

Ho\v  it  romes          other  tl-e.-,    becomes    ob-cure     and 

vulpine:     unintelligible    in   wills    and    eon- 

tract-  .'  and  thai  he  who  -o 
('1('lirl.v  expresses  himself  herein. 
whatever  he  speaks  or  \\rites, 
eaniiof  find  in  this  any  way  of 
^'^^  Imn-elf  that  'he  does 
not  tall  into  doubt  and  contradic 
tion  ?  if  it  l>e  not  that  the  prince-  of  tin-  art. 
applying  themseives  with  a  peculiar  attention 
to  invent  and  cull  out  sounding  words,  and 
contrive  artist  ical  periods,  have  so  weighed 
every  syllable,  and  so  thoroughly  sifted  every 
sort  of  seam,  that  they  an1  now  confounded  and 
entangled  in  the  infinity  of  figures,  and  so 
many  minute  divi-ions,  that  they  can  no  more 
fall  into  any  rule  or  prescription,  nor  any  cer 
tain  intelligence  :  (  'oufiisiun  r.s7  quiccjuid  UMJUC 
in  puli'crciii  median  erf.3  'k  ^  hatever  is  beaten 
into  powder  is  contused."  As  you  have  seen 
children  trying  to  briii'_r  a  mass  of  quicksilver 
into  a  certain  number  of  parts,  the  more  they 
press  and  work  it,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  it 


which  serves 


cones 

and  ami 

&  Sta 


to  their  own  will,  the  more  they  irritate  the 
liberty  of  this  generous  metal  ;  it  mocks  and 
evades  their  endeavour,  and  sparkles  itself  into 
so  many  separate  bodies,  as  frustrate  all  ac 
count:  so  it  is  here:  for  in  subdividing  these 
-ubtletie-  we  leach  men  to  increase  their  doubts  ; 
they  put  u-  into  a  way  of  stretching  and  diver 
sifying  difficulties,  they  lengthen  and  disperse 
them.  In  sowing  and  retailing  of  questions 
they  make  the  world  to  fructify  and  increase 
in  uncertainties  and  disputes:  as  the  earth  is 
made  fertile  by  beiiiLT  crumbled  and  moved 
about  dee]»  :  /)if/ici(?ffi/<  iii  fuc'it  doctrinal 
••  h'ctrine  begets  difficulty/'  We  doubted 
upon  llpian,  and  are  now  still  more;  perplexed 
with  I'artobis  and  lialdus.  We  should  e'.I'aee 
the  tract;  of  this  innumerable  diversity  of  opi 
nion-,  and  not  stuff  ourselves  with  it,  and 
stupify  po-i-  rity  with  it.  I  know  not  what  to 
-a\  to  it  :  but  experience  makes  it  manifest 
that  so  inanv  interpretation-  dissipate  truth  and 
break  i;.  Aristotle  wrote  to  be  under-tood  ; 
which,  it'  he  could  not  be,  much  le-s  \viJl 
-s  -kilful  ;  ami  a  third  than  he  who 
hi-  own  thoughts.  Wo  open  the 
matter,  and  -'ill  it  in  pouri'i'j'  out  ;  o!' one  sub- 
jecl  wo  make  a  thou-aud,  ami,  in  multiplying 
and  subdividing,  tall  into  the  iniinity  of  atoms 
or  Kpieurus.  .\e\,T  did  two  men  make  the 
same  judgment  of  the  same  tiling  ;  and  'tis 
impo  — ihle  to  find  f.vo  opinion-;  exactly  alike, 
not  only  in  -everal  men,  but  in  the  same  men, 
at  dillerent  time-;.  I  o:'i''ii  find  matter  o! 
doubt  in  thin!:-  that  the  commentary  ordains 
to  take  notice  of.  I  am  mo-t  apt  to  stum!'!" 
in  an  even  country,  like  some  holies  that  I 
have  kno-,\n,  \\dio  make  mo--t  trips  in  the 
.-moot iie.-t  \\  ay. 

Who  would  not  say  that  glosses  augment 
doubts  and  ignorance,  since  there  s 
110  one  book  to  be  found,  either 
human  or  divine,  which  the  world 
ou-ie-  it-elf  about,  th'-  difficulties 
ot'  \\  hieli  are  (d.-ared  by  interpre 
tation.  Tiie  hundredth  commen 
tator  still  refers  you  to  the  next, 
more  knotty  and  perplexed  than  he  :  when 
were  wo  ever  agreed  amongst  ourselves  :  "  this 
1  book  has  enough  ;  there,-  is  no  more  to  be  said 
about  it  .'''  This  is  most  apparent  in  the  law: 
we  tfive  the  authority  of  law  to  infinite  doctors, 
infinite  decisions,  and  as  many  interpretations; 
yet  do  we  find  any  end  of  the  need  of  inter 
preting  .'  Is  there,  for  all  that,  any  progress 
or  advancement  towards  peace  .'  do  we  stand 
in  need  of  any  fewer  advocates  or  judges  than 
when  this  great  mass  of  law  was  yet  in  its 
first  infancy  .'  On  the  contrary,  we  darken 
and  bun-  all  intelligence  ;  we  can  no  more  dis 
cover  it  but  at  the  mercy  of  so  many  fences 
and  barriers.  .Men  do  not  know  the  natural 


cuiMiiieiitarii'. 
only  serve  t  < 

t,-xr.  and  c-; 
cially  ti.at  m 
th.-  b'luks  of 
the  law. 


i  Montaigne  probably  refers  to  tlie  little  republic  of  San 
Marino,  in  the  papul  states.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was  almost  universal  throughout  Lombardy  to  entrust  the 
administration  of  justice  to  foreigners. 


2  H>-jnt/>lic,  in. 

3  Seneca,  Kpint,  89- 

4  Quintil.  Inst.  Orat.  x.  :i. 
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disease  of  the  mind  ;  it,  does  nothing'  but  ferret 
and  inquire,  and  is  eternally  wheeling,  juggling, 
and  perplexing  itself,  and,  like  silk-worms, 
suffocates  itself  with  its  own  web  :  Mus  in 
pi/'c  :  "  a  mouse  in  a  pitch-barrel  :"  it  thinks 
it  discovers  at  a  great  distance  I  know  not 
what  glimpse  of  light,  and  imaginary  truth  ; 
but.  whilst  running  to  it,  so  many  difficulties, 
hindrances,  and  new  inquisitions  cross  it,  that 
it  loses  its  way,  and  is  made  drunk  with  the 
motion:  not  much  unlike  JBsop's  dogs,  that, 
seeing  something  like  a  dead  body  floating  in 
the  sea,  and  not  being  able  to  approach  it, 
attempted  to  drink  the  water,  to  lay  the  passage 
dry,  and  so  burst  themselves.  To  which  what 
one  Crates1  said  of  the  writings  of  Heraclitus 
falls  pat  enough,  "  That  they  required  a 
reader  who  could  swim  well,"  that  the  depth 
and  weight  of  his  doctrine  might  not  over 
whelm  and  choke  him.  'Tis  nothing  but  par 
ticular  weakness  that  makes  us  content  our 
selves  with  what  others  or  ourselves  have  found 
in  this  chace  after  knowledge  ;  one  of  better 
understanding  would  not  rest  so  content :  there 
is  always  room  for  one  to  succeed  us,  nay,  even 
for  ourselves,  and  a  route  another  way  through 
out  ;  there  is  no  end  of  our  inquisitions,  our 
end  is  in  the  other  world.  'Tis  a  sign  either 
that  wit  is  grown  shorter-sighted  when  it  is 
satisfied,  or  that  it  is  grown  weary.  No  2,'ene- 
rous  mind  can  stop  in  itself;  it  will  still  essay 
farther,  and  beyond  its  power ;  it  hos  sallies 
beyond  its  effects.  If  it  do  not  advance  and 
press  forward,  and  retire,  rush,  turn  and  wheel 
about,  'tis  but  half  alive  ;  its  pursuits  are  with 
out  bound  or  method  ;  its  aliment  is  admiration, 
ambiguity  the  cintce  ;  which  Apollo  suiricien!.ly 
declared,  still  speaking  to  us  in  a  double, 
obscure,  and  oblique  sense  ;  not  feeding,  but 
amusing  and  puzzling  us.  'Tis  an  irregular 
and  perpetual  motion,  without  example"  and 
without  aim  ;  its  inventions  heat,  pursue,  and 
interproducc  one  another  : 

Ainsi  veoid  on,  en  un  ruisseau  coulant, 

Sans  fin  1'une  eau  apres  1'aultre  rouiant  ; 

Et  tout  de  reng,  d'un  eternel  conduict, 

L'une  suyt  1'aultre,  et  1'une  1'aultre  fuyt. 

Par  ceste  cy  celle  la  est  poulsee, 

Et  ceste  cy  par  1'aultre  est  devaricec  : 

Tousjours  1'eau  va  dans  1'eau  ;  et  tousjours  est  ce 

Mcsme  ruisseau,  et  tousiours  eau  diverse.2 

"  So  in  a  running  stream  one  \vave  \ve  see 
After  another  roll  incessantly  ; 
And,  as  they  plide,  each  does  successively 
Pursue  the  other,  each  the  other  fly: 
By  this  that's  evermore  push'd  on"  and  this 
By  that  continually  preceded  is  : 
The  water  still  does  into  water  swill — 
Still  the  same  brook,  but  ditf'rent  water  still." 

There  is  more  ado  to  interpret  interpretations 
than  to  interpret  the  things,  and  more  books 
upon  books  than  upon  all  other  subjects  ;  we 
do  nothing  but  comment  upon  one  another. 
Every  where  commentaries  abound :  of  au- 


1   Or  rather  Socrates,  as  the  author  probably  wrote  it.    See 
Laerdus,  ii.  22. 

^  La  Boetie.  in  the  Collection  before  referred  to 
3  bthicts,  iv.  13. 
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thors  there  is  great  scarcity.  Is  it  not  the 
principal  and  most  reputed  knowledge  of  our 
ages  to  understand  the  learned  ?  Is  it  not  the 
common  and  last  end  of  all  studies  ?  Our 
opinions  are  grafted  upon  one  another ;  the 
first  serves  for  a  stock  to  the  second,  the  second 
to  the  third,  and  so  on  :  thus  step  by  step  we 
climb  the  ladder  ;  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that 
he  who  is  mounted  highest  has  often  more 
honour  than  merit,  for  he  is  got  up  but  a  grain 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  one  before  him. 

How  often,  and  perhaps  how  foolishly,  have 
I  stretched  my  book,  to  make  it  speak  of  itself? 
foolishly,  if  for  no  other  reason  but  this,  that  I 
ought  to  call  to  mind  what  I  say  of  others  who 
do  the  same,  "  that  these  frequent  amorous 
glances  they  cast  upon  their  works,  witness 
that  their  hearts  pant  with  self-love,  and  that 
even  the  disdainful  severity  wherewith  they 
Insh  and  scourge  them,  are  no  other  than  the 
wanton  dissimulations  of  a  maternal  kindness;" 
according  to  Aristotle,3  whose  valuing  and  un 
dervaluing  himself  often  spring  from  the  same  air 
of  arrogancy  ;  for  as  to  my  excuse,  that  I  ought 
in  this  to  have  more  liberty  than  others,  foras 
much  as  I  specially  write  of  myself  and  of  my 
writings,  as  I  do  of  my  other  actions ;  that 
my  theme  returns  to  myself;  I  know  not 
whether  every  one  will  take  it. 

I  have  observed  in  Germany,  that  Luther 
has  left  as  many  divisions  and 
disputes  about  the  doubt  of  his  S^endS*" 
opinions,  and  more,  than  he  him-  and  most  of 
self  has  raised  upon  the  holy  ^^bout 
Scriptures.  Our  contestation  is 
verbal.  I  demand  what  nature  is ;  what  pleasure, 
circle,  and  substitution  are  ?  The  question  is 
about  words,  and  is  answered  accordingly.  A 
stone  is  a  body,  but  if  a  man  should  farther  urge, 
"  and  what  is  a  body  ?"  —  u  substance  ;"- 
"  and  what  is  substance  ?"  and  so  on,4  he 
would  drive  the  respondent  to  the  end  of  his 
common-place  book.  We  exchange  one  word 
for  another,  and  very  often  for  one  less  under 
stood.  I  know  better  what  man  is,  than  I 
know  what  animal  is,  or  mortal,  or  rational. 
To  satisfy  one  doubt,  they  give  me  three ;  ;tis 
the  hydra's  head.  Socrates  asked  Menon  what 
virtue  was  ?  u  There  is,"  says  Menon,  "  the 
virtue  of  a  man  and  of  a  woman,  of  a  magis 
trate,  and  of  a  private  person,  of  an  old  man, 
and  of  a  child."  "  Very  well,"  says  Socrates, 
"  we  were  in  quest  of  one  virtue,  and  thou  hast 
brought  us  a  whole  swarm  ;"5  we  put  one  ques 
tion,  and  they  return  vis  a  whole  hive.  As  no 
event  and  no  face  entirely  resembles  another, 
so  do  they  not  entirely  differ,  an  ingenious 
mixture  of  nature.  If  our  faces  were  not  alike, 
we  could  riot  distinguish  man  from  beast ;  if 
they  were  not  unlike,  we  could  not  distinguish 
one  man  from  another.  All  things  hold  by 
some  similitude,  all  examples  halt,  arid  the 


Plato,  Menon. 

See  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  book  i. 
1  ch.  4,  sect.  10,  and  book  ii.  ch.  23,  seel.  2. 
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relation  which  is  drawn  from  experience  is 
always  faulty  and  imperfect.  Comparisons  are 
always  coupled  at  one  end  or  the  other;  so  do 
the  laws  serve,  and  are  fitted  to  every  one  of  our 
affairs,  by  some  wrested,  biassed,  and  forced 
interpretation. 

Since   the  Ethic  laws,  that  concern  the  par 
ticular  duty  of  every  one  in  hini- 

tK«?thant°f      St'U<   im;  S0  ll!lnl  t(>  '"'  t;l"^ht  lm(I 

concern  the  observed,  as  we  SIM'  they  are,  'tis 
subjects  of  a  ,)O  W()n(l(T  if  those  wliicli  govern 
so  many  particular  men  arc  much 
more  so.  Do  but  con-ider  the  form  of  this  jus 
tice  that  governs  us;  'tis  a  true  testimony  of 
human  weakness,  so  full  is  it  of  error  and  con 
tradiction  !  What  we  find  to  be  favour  and 
severity  in  justice,  and  we  lind  so  much  of  them 
both,  that  I  know  not  whether  the  mean  i>  so 
often  met  with,  are  sick  parts  and  improper 
members  of  the  very  body  and  office  of  justice. 
Some  country  people  have  run  in  to  briiiLT  me 
news,  in  u'l'eat  haste,  that  they  just  left,  in  a 
forest  ot  mine,  a.  man  with  a  hundred  wounds 
upon  him,  who  was  yet  breathing,  and  he^vd 
of  them  water  for  pity's  sake,  and  help  to  carry 
him  to  some  place  ot  relief  :  but  they  .-aid  th.-y 
durst  not,  <*(}  near  him,  but  ran  a\\ay,  lest 
the  the  ollicers  of  justice  >hould  cateii  them 
there,  and,  as  it  tails  out  with  llmsc  who  are 
found  near  a  murdered  person,  they  should  be 
called  in  quotion  about  this  aceident.  to  their 
utter  ruin,  having  neither  money  nor  friem!-  to 
defend  their  innocence.  What  could  1  >a\  to 
these  people?  "1'is  certain  that  this  olii ••(•  of 
humanity  would  have  brought  them  into 
trouble. 

How  many  innocent  persons  have  we  known 
that  have  been  punished  without  the  judge's 
fault,  and  how  manv  that  have  not  arrived  at 
our  knowledge?  This  happened  in  my  time. 
(.Yrtain  men  were  condemned  to  die  for  a 
murder  committed  ;  their  sentence,  if  not  pro 
nounced,  at  least  determined  and  concluded  on. 
The  judges,  just  at  the  nick,  are  advertised  by 
the  officers  of  an  interior  court  hard  by,  that, 
they  have  some  men  in  custody,  who  have  di 
rectly  confessed  the  said  murder,  and  make  an 
indubitable  discovery  of  all  the  particulars  of 
the  fact.  'Twas,  notwithstanding1,  put  to  the 
question,  whether  or  no  they  ought  to  suspend 
execution  of  the  sentence  already  passed  upon 
the  first  accused  ;  they  considered  the  novelty  of 
the  example,  and  the  consequence  of  reversing 
judgments;  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  duly 
passed,  and  the  judges  deprived  of  repentance. 
To  conclude,  these  poor  devils  were  sacrificed 
to  the  forms  of  justice.  Philip,1  or  some  other, 
provided  against  a  like  inconvenience,  after  this 
manner :  he  had  condemned  a  man  in  a  great 
fine  towards  another,  by  a  determinate  judg 
ment.  The  truth  some  time  after  being  disco 
vered,  he  found  that  he  had  passed  an  unjust 


1  Philip  of  Macedon.     See  Plutarch,  Apothegms. 

'2  Plutarch,  Innt.  for  those  who  manage  State  Affairs. 

3  Laertius,  ii.  92. 


,  sentence  ;  on   one  side  was  the  reason  of  the 

'  cause,  on  the  other  side  the  reason  of  the  judi 
cial  forms.  He  in  some  sort  satisfied  both, 
leaving  the  sentence  in  the  state  it  was,  and  out 
of  his  own  purse  recompensing  the  interest  of 
the  condemned  party.  But  he  had  to  do  in  a 
reparable  affair  :  the  people  I  speak  of  were 
irreparably  hanged.  How  many  sentences 
have  I  seen  more  criminal  than  the  crimes 
themselves  .' 

All    which    makes  me   remember  the   ancient 
opinions:-'   -That    there  is  a  ne-     Anriont  OI)U 
cessity  a  man    must  do  wronu'  by      ,,i..ns  on  the 
detail,  who  will  do  right  in  gross';      s»i<j^ct  of  jus- 
and  injustice  in  little  things,  that 

j  will  come  to  justice  in  great;   that   human    jus- 

!  tice  is  formed  after  the  model  of  physic,  accord 
ing  to  which,  all  that  is  useful  is  also  just  and 
honest.  And  of  what  is  held  by  the  Stoics, 

j  that  nature  herself  proceeds  contrary  to  justice 
in  most  of  her  works  ;  and  of  what  is  received 

|  by  tin-  Cyrenaicks,  that  there  is  nothing  just  of 
itself  ;•'  that  customs  and  laws  make  justice  ; 

;  and  \\hat  the  Theodorians  hold,  that  maintain 
then,  sacrilege,  and  all  sorts  of  uncleanness, 
just  in  a  wise  man,  if  he  knows  them  to  be  pro- 

,  titable  to  him."1  There  is  no  remedy  ;  I  am  in 
the  same  ca-e  that  Alcibiades;  was/1  that  I  will 
never,  it' I  can  help  it,  put  myself  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  shall  determine  of  my  head, 
where  m\  lite  ;uid  honour  >lmll  more  depend 
upon  the  care  and  diligence  of  my  attorney, 
than  my  own  innocence.  I  would  venture  my- 
«•!('  \\  ith  such  a  ju-tice  us  would  take  notice  of 

i  my  u'ood  deeds  a-  well  as  my  ill,  and  where  1 
had  as  much  to  hope  as  to  tear:  indemnity  is 

;  not  sufficient    pay  to    a    man,  who    does   better 

than   not  to  do  amiss.      Our    justice    present's  us 

but  one  hand,  and  that  the  left ;  let  him  be  who 

he  will,  he  shall  be  sure  to  go  oil'  with  loss. 

In  ('hina,  of  which  kintrdom  the  government 

j  and  arts,  without  commerce  with,  or  knowledge 

i  of  ours,  surpa-se.s    our  examples  in  several  parts 

i  of  excellence  ;  and  of  which  the  history  gives 
me  to  understand  how  much  greater  and  more 
various  the  world  is,  than  either  the  ancients  or 
we  have  been  able  to  penetrate  ;  the  officers 
deputed  by  the  prince  to  visit  the  state  of  his 
provinces,  as  they  punish  those  who  behave 
themselves  ill  in  their  places,  so  do  they  libe 
rally  reward  those  who  have  carried  themselves 

j  above  the  common  sort,  and  beyond  the  neces 
sity  of  their  duty.  They  there  present  them 
selves,  not,  only  to  be  approved,  but  to  get ; 
not  simply  to  be  paid,  but  have  presents  made 
them,  JXo  judge,  thank  (<od,  has  ever  yet 
spoken  to  me,  in  the  quality  of  a 
judge,  upon  any  account  what 
ever,  whether  my  own  or  that 
of  another,  criminal  or  tivil  ;  no  court  of  justice. 
prison  has  ever  received  me,  even 
as  a  visitor.  Imagination  renders  the  very  out- 


4  Laertius,  i.  c)<). 

5  Who  said  that  in  such  a  case  he  would  not  trust  his  own 
mother.     See  Plutarch,  in  vita. 
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uit  in  any 
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What  it  was 
that,  in  Mon 
taigne's  time 
kept  up  th.: 
credit  of  the 
laws 


side  of  a  gaol  disagreeable  to  me.  I  so  love 
freedom  of  will  and  action,  that  were  I  inter- 
dicted  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Indies,  I 
should  live  a  little  more  uneasy  thereat.  And 
whilst  I  can  find  either  earth  or  air  open  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  I  will  never  live  in  any  place 
where  I  must  hide  myself.  Good  God  !  how 
ill  should  I  endure  the  condition  wherein  I  see 
so  many  people,  nailed  to  a  corner  of  the  king 
dom,  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  entering  into 
the  principal  cities  and  courts,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  public  roads,  for  having  quarrelled  with 
our  laws?  If  those  under  which  I  live  should 
but  wag  a  finger  at  me  by  way  of  menace,  I 
would  immediately  go  seek  out  others,  let  them 
be  where  they  would  ;  all  my  little  prudence,  in 
the  civil  wars  wherein  we  are  DOW  engaged,  is 
employed,  that  they  may  not  hinder  my  liberty 
of  going  and  coming. 

Now  the  laws  keep  up  their  credit,  not  be 
cause  they  are  just,  but  because 
they  are  laws  ;  that  is  the  mystic 
foundation  of  their  authority  ; 
they  have  no  other  of  any  ser 
vice.  They  arc  often  made  by 
fools  ;  more  often  by  men  that, 
out  of  hatred  to  equality,  fail  in  equity  ;  but 
always  by  men  who  an;  vain  and  irresolute 
authors.  There  is  nothing  so  much,  nor  so 
grossly,  nor  so  ordinarily  faulty,  as  the  laws. 
Whoever  obeys  them  because  they  are  just, 
does  not  justly  obey  them  as  he  ought.  Our 
French  laws,  by  their  irregularity  and  de 
formity,  do  in  some  sort  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  disorder  and  corruption  which  is  manifest 
in  their  dispensation  and  execution.  The  com 
mand  is  so  perplexed  and  inconstant,  that  it  in 
some  sort  excuses  both  disobedience  and  defect 
iu  the  interpretation,  the  administration,  and 
the  observation  of  it.  What  fruit  then  soever 
we  may  extract  from  e  \-pprienpe.  yet  that  will 
little  advantage  our  institution,  which  we  draw 
from  foreign  examples,  if  we  make  so  little 
profit  of  that  we  have  of  our  own.  which  is 
more  familiar  to  us,  and  certainly  sufficient  to 
instruct  us  in  that  whereof  we  have  need.  I 
study  myself  more  than  any  other  subject  ;  'tis 
my  metaphysics,  'tis  my  physics. 

Qua  Deus  hanc  mundi  temperet  arte  domuni  ; 
Qua  vcnit  exoriens,  qua  deficit,  unde  coactis 

Cornibus  in  plenum  menstrua  luna  redit  ; 
Unde  salo  superant  venti,  quid  flamine  captet 

Eurus,  et  in  nubes  unde  perennis  aqua  ; 

Sit  ventura  dies,  mundi  quae  subruat  arces.' 

Quuerite,  quos  agitat  mundi  labor.2 

"  By  what  means  God  the  universe  docs  sway, 
Or  how  the  pale-faced  sister  of  the  day, 
When,  in  increasing,  can  her  horns  unite, 
Till  they  contract  into  a  full  orb'd  light  ; 
Why  winds  do  of  the  sea  the  better  get, 
Why  Eurus  blows,  and  clouds  are  always  wet  ; 
What  day  the  world's  great  fabric  must  o'erthrow, 
Let  them  inquire,  would  the  world's  secrets  know." 

In  this  university,  I  suffer  myself  to  be  igno- 


1  Propertius,  iii.  5,  26. 

2  Lucan,  i.  i  17. 

"  II  est  une  precieuse  ignorance,  tresor  d'une  ame  \  'ire, 


rantly  and  negligently  led  by  the  general  law 
of  the  world.  I  shall  know  it  well  enough 
when  I  feel  it ;  my  learning  cannot  make  it 
alter  its  course.  It  will  not  change  itself  for 
me  ;  'tis  folly  to  hope  it,  and  a  greater  folly  to 
concern  one's  self  about  it,  seeing  it  is  necessa 
rily  alike,  public,  and  common.  The  goodness 
and  capacity  of  the;  governor  ought  absolutely 
to  discharge  us  of  all  care  of  the  government. 
Philosophical  inquisitions  and  contemplations 
serve  for  no  other  use  but  to  increase  our 
curiosity.  Philosophers,  with  great  reason. 
send  us  back  to  the  rules  of  nature;  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  so  sublime  a  know 
ledge.  They  falsify  them,  and  present  us  her 
face  painted  with  too  high  and  too  sophisticated 
a  colour,  whence  spring  so  many  different 
portraits  of  so  uniform  a  subject.  As  she  has 
given  us  feet  to  walk  withal,  so  has  she  given 
us  prudence  to  guide  us  in  life  ;  not.  such  an 
ingenious,  robust,  and  majestic  prudence  as  that 
of  their  invention,  but  yet  one  that  is  easy, 
quiet,  and  salutiferous  ;  and  that  very  well  per 
forms  what  the  other  promises,  in  him  who  has 
the  good  fortune  to  know  how  to  employ  it 
sincerely  and  regularly,  that  is  to  say,  accord 
ing  to  nature.  The  most  simply  to  commit  a 
man's  self  to  nature,  is  to  do  it  the  most  wisely. 
Oh,  what  a  soft,  easy,  and  wholesome  pillow  is 
ignorance  and  incuriosity,  whereon  to  repose  a 
well-contrived  head  !:> 

I  had  rather  understand  myself  well  in  my 
self,  than  in  Cicero.4  Of  the  experience  I  have 
of  myself,  I  find  enough  to  make  me  wise,  if  I 
were  but  a  good  scholar  :  whoever  will  call  to 
mind  the  excess  of  his  past  anger,  and  to  what 
a  degree  that  fever  transported  him,  will  see  the 
deformity  of  this  passion  better  than  in  Aris 
totle,  and  conceive  a  more  just  hatred  against 
it.  Whoever  will  remember  the  hazards  lie  has 
run,  those  that  threaten  him,  and  the  light 
occasions  that  have  removed  him  from  one  state 
to  another,  will  by  that  prepare  himself  for 
future  changes,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  con 
dition.  The  life  of  Ctesar  himself  lias  no  greater 
example  for  us  than  our  own  :  both  popular 
and  imperial,  it  is  still  a  life  to  which  all  human 
accidents  may  refer.  Let  us  but  listen  to  it, 
and  we  may  apply  to  ourselves  all  that  we  have 
principal  need  of;  whoever  shall  call  to  memory 
how  many  and  many  times  he  has  been  mis 
taken  in  his  own  judgment,  is  he  not  a  great 
fool  if  he  does  not  ever  after  distrust  it?  When 
I  find  myself  convinced,  by  the  reason  of  an 
other,  of  a  false  opinion,  I  do  not  learn  so  much 
what  he  has  said  to  me  that  is  new,  and  from 
my  ignorance  in  this  particular  thing ;  that 
would  be  no  great  acquisition,  as  I  do  in 
general  my  own  weakness,  and  the  treachery 
of  my  understanding,  whence  I  extract  the 
reformation  of  the  whole  mass.  In  all  my 
errors  I  do  the  same  ;  and  find  from  this  rule 


qui  met  toute  sa  felicite  a  se  rcplier   sur  elle  mCme."  — 
Housseau,  Disc,  sur  les  Lettres. 


The  edition  of  1588  has  "  than  in  Plato." 
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groat  utility  to  life  ;  I  regard  not  the  species 
and  individual,  as  a  stone  that  I  have  stumbled 
at  ;  I  learn  to  suspect  my  steps  throughout, 
and  to  regulate  them.  To  lenni  that,  a  man  has 

;  said  or  done  a  foolish  tiling  is  nothing;  a  man 
must  learn  that  he  is  nothing  but  a  tool,  a  much 
more  ample  ;iml  important  instruction.  T!>- 

'     false  steps   that  my  memory  ha-  -o  often  7midi\ 

•  even    then   when    it  was  most  seeure  and  confi- 
1     dent   of  itself,  are    not    idly    thrown    away  :    it 
I     may  now  sweur  to  me   and    assure   me  a-  much 

j  as  it  will.  1  shake  my  ears,  and  trust  it  not :  the 
first  opposition  that  i-  made  to  my  testimony 
nuts  me  into  suspense,  and  I  dur-t  not  rely 

;  upon  it  in  any  tiling  of  moment,  nor  \\arrant  it 
in  another  body's  concern-  :  and  weiv  it  not 
ll:,it  what,  I  do  for  want  of  memory,  oilier-  do 

•  more  ofu  n  for  want   of   faith,  1  -iionid  always, 
iii   matiiT  of   fact,  rather  choose   to   i;tkr  truth 
from  another"-   mouth  than  my  own.       I  f  every 
one  would  pry  into  the  ctieets  and  circumstances 
of'  the  pa  —  ions   that    sw;iv  him.  a.-  1   have  done 

'I    into    tho-e    which    fell    lo    my  'lot,  iu    would  see 

•  them  comin'j;.  and    would    a    lit:!.'    break    their 
impetuosity    and    career:   t'ie\    do    not    always 
sei/e   us  on  a  Hidden  ;    there  is  threatening  an.i 
degrees : 


hngit,  nide  nim  oonsurj; 

As  til"  sen  f,r>t  beu'ins  t 
Thence  higher  - 
'I'ill  at  the  last  the  wave.- 
Thev  seem  to  bid  detiaiu 


Judgment    holds   in  me   a.   magisterial  -eat  :    at 
i     least,   it  carefully  endeavour-  to  make  it  so  :    it 
;     lets  my  appetites  take   their  own  com-.,',  a-  also 
hatred   and   friend-hip;    nay,    even     that  1  bear 
to    myself,  without   alteration  or  corruption  :   it' 
it  cannot  reform  the  other  parts  according  to  it- 
own  model,  at   lea-t,  it  Hitlers  not   it-elf  to   In- 
corrupted  by  them,  but  plays  its  irnnie  apart. 

That  advertisement  to  every  one  to  know 
himself  should  be  of  important  effect,  -ince 
the  god  of  wisdom  and  light  cau-ed  it  to  he 
writ  on  the  front  of  his  temple.-  u-  compre-. 
hemling  all  he  had  to  council  u-.  Pluto  -ay-. 
also,  that  prudence  is  no  other  thing  but  tin- 
execution  of  this  ordinance  :  and  Socrates 
minutely  verifies  the  j-ume  in  Xeuophon.  The 
difficulties  and  obscurity  are  not  discerned  in 
any  science,  but  by  those  that  are  irot  into  it: 
for  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  is  required 
to  enable  a  man  to  know  that  he  knows  not ; 
and  we  must  thru-t  against  a  door  to  know 
whether  it  be  bolted  again-t  us  or  not  : 
whence  this  Platonic  subtlety  springs:  that 
"neither  they  who  know  are' to  enquire,  be 
cause  they  know  ;  nor  they  who  do  not  know, 
because,  to  enquire,  they  must  know  what  thev 


knocked  his  nose  against  the  Around  a  hundred 
times  in  a  dav,  and  \  et  he  will  be  at  his  er^o- 
ti-m-  a<  n  -olnte  ai^i  a-nired  as  before  ;  so  that 
om,'  would  com  ,  il  had  some  new  soul 

and  vigour  of  understanding  infu-ed  into  him 
Hiice.  and  that  it  haiened  to  him  a<  to  that 


enquire  about."-'1  So  in  this  "  to  know  one's-  ' 
self,"  that  every  man  is  seen  so  resolved  and 
satisfied  with  himself,  that  every  man  thinks 
himself  sufficiently  understanding,  signifies 
that  every  one  understands  nothing  at  all ; 
as  Socrates  gives  Kutiiydemus  to  learn.4  I, 
who  profess  nothing  else,  do  therein  find  such 
depth  and  so  infinite  a  variety,  that  all  the  fruit 
I  have  reaped  from  my  apprenticeship  serves 
only  to  make  me  sensible  how  much  I  have  to 
learn.  To  my  weakness,  so  often  confessed.  I  j 
owe  the  propension  I  have  to  modesty,  to  obe 
dience,  to  the  beliefs  prescribed  me.  to  a  constant 
coldness  and  moderation  of  opinions,  and  a 
hatred  of  that  troublesome  and  wrangling  arro 
gance,  wholly  believing  and  trusting  in  itself, 
the,  capital  enemy  of  discipline  and  truth.  Do 
but  hear  them  domineer  ;  the  fir-t  tru-h  they 
utter,  'ri-  in  the  <t\  !e  wherewith  men  establish 
religion  and  law-  :  *\ilul  rx/  IUI'IHKX*  (iitdtn 
ci>i  I  n  1 1  ton  i  i't  pt  t'<  'i  iifinii  i  us.*/  rtiniii'in  (ippi'ubci- 
tiuiii  in  //Hi1  prfccnrrcrc."  ''  Nothing  is  more 
u'l-nnl  tiian  that  a--"riion  and  admission  should 
precede  knowledge  and  precept."  Aristarchus 
-aid,1'  tiiUt  anci'-ntly  there  were  scurci  ly  -even 
wi-e  men  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  in  his 
tune  scarce  -o  many  fools:  have  we  not  more 
rea-on  than  he  to  say  -o  in  this  au'e  of  ours.' 
Affirmation  and  obstinacy  are  express  H'_rns  of 


1  SKni'iiJ,  vii.  528. 

2  A/ioHn,  on  the  front  of  his  temple  at  Delphi. 

3  Plato,  Mrnnn. 

4  Xenophon,  Mem    nn  Sin:ntte.i,  iv.  2,  21. 
*  Cicero,  Acail.  i.  13. 


and     \\  as     made     more     darin        b 


Ciii  cu;n  tetiirere  pnrentpm, 
vi-'ent  n-novuto  robnre  meii.brn:" 


his  mother  laid, 
1  vigour  had  :' ' 


so  the  incorrigible  coxcomh  thinks  he  assumes  a 
new  under-tanding  b\  undertaking  a  new  dis- 
pute.  "J'is  by  my  o\\  n  experience  that  I  accuse 
human  ignorance,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
-niv-t  part  of  the  world's  school.  Such  as  will 
not  conclude  it  in  themselves,  by  so  vain  an 
example  as  mine,  or  of  their  own,  let  them 
believe  it  from  Socrates,  the  master  of  masters: 
for  the  philosopher  Anlisthenes  said  to  his  dis 
ciples:'1  "  Let  us  go  and  hear  Socrates;  there  I 
will  be  a  pupil  with  you  ;"  and  maintaining  j 
the  dou'ina  of  the  Stoical  sect,  '•  that  virtue 
was  sufficient  to  make  a  life  completely  happy, 
having  no  need  of  any  other  thing  whatever/' 
he  added,  "  except  the  force  of  Socrates." 
The  long  attention  that  I  employ  in  con- 


Plurarrh,  On  Brotherly  Lore. 
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siclering  myself,  does  also  fit  me  to  judge 
tolerably  of  others:  and  there  are  few  things 
whereof  I  speak  better,  and  with  better  excuse. 
I  frequently  happen  to  see  and  distinguish  the 
conditions  of  my  friends  more  exactly  than  they 
do  themselves;  I  have  astonished  some  with 
the  pertinence  of  my  description,  and  have 
given  them  notice  of  themselves.  By  having 
from  my  infancy  been  accustomed  to  contem 
plate  my  own  life  in  that  of  others,  I  have 
acquired  a  complexion  studious  in  that  par 
ticular  ;  and  when  I  am  once  intent  upon  it,  I 
let  few  things  about  me,  whether  countenances, 
humours,  or  discourses,  that  serve  to  that  pur 
pose,  escape  me.  I  study  all,  both  what  I  am 
to  avoid,  and  what  I  am  to  do.  Also  in  my 
friends  I  discover  by  their  productions  their 
inward  inclinations  ;  not  to  range  this  infinite 
variety  of  actions,  so  diverse  and  disconnected, 
into  certain  sorts  and  chapters,  and  distinctly 
to  distribute  my  parcels  and  divisions  under 
known  heads  and  classes  ; 

Sed  neque  quam  multae  species,  et  nomina  cnue  siut, 

PJst  numerus.1 
"  Hut  vain  the  wish,  th'  imperfect  labour  vain, 

To  rank  their  various  tribes,  or  name  tiie  tr:iin." 

The  learned  speak  and  deliver  their  fancies 
more  specifically  and  minutely.  I,  who  see  no 
farther  into  things  than  as  custom  informs  me, 
without  rule,  present  mine  generally  and  con- 
jecturally  :  as  in  this,  Ij)ronounce  my  sentence 
"by  loose  and  nnknit  articles,  as  ot  a  tiuriglJiat 
cannot  be  spoken  at  once  and  in  gross  :  relation 
and  conformity  are  not  to  be  found  in  so  low 
and  common  souls  as  ours.  Wisdom  is  a  solid 
and  entire  building,  of  which  every  piece  keeps 
its  place  and  carries  its  mark  :  Sola  supienla 
in  se  tola  conversa  est."  "  Wisdom  only  is 
wholly  turned  into  itself."  I  leave  it  to  those 
who  are  artists,  and  I  know  not  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  bring  it  about  in  so  perplexed  a 
thing,  to  marshal  into  distinct  bodies  this  infinite 
diversity  of  faces,  to  settle  our  inconstancy,  and 
set  it  in  order.  I  do  not  only  find  it  hard  to 
piece  our  actions  to  one  another,  but  I  more 
over  find  it  very  hard  properly  to  design  them 
every  one  by  themselves,  by  any  principal 
quality,  so  ambiguous  they  are  and  variform 
by  several  lights.  That  which  is  remarked  for 
rare  in  Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,3  "  That  his 
mind,  fixing  itself  to  no  one  condition,  wan 
dered  about  in  all  sorts  of  living,  and  repre 
sented  manners  so  wild  and  strange  that  it  was 
neither  known  by  himself  nor  any  other  what 
kind  of  man  he  was,"  seems  almost  to  fit  all  the 
world  ;  and  especially  I  have  seen  another  of 
his  stature,  to  whom  I  think  this  conclusion 
might  still  more  properly  be  applied.4  No 
moderate  settledness ;  still  running  headlong 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  upon  occasions 
not  to  be  guessed  at ;  no  manner  of  course 


1  Virgil,  Georgic,  ii.  103. 
'  Cicero,  de  Finib.  iii.  7. 
3  See  Livy,  xli.  20. 


:  without  traverse  and  wonderful  contrariety  ; 
nor  simple  quality  ;  so  that  the  best  guess  man 
can  one  day  make  will  be,  that  he  affected  and 
studied  to  make  himself  known  by  being  not 

;  to  be  known.  A  man  had  need  have  strong 
ears  to  hear  himself  frankly  censured  ;  and 
there  being  but  few  that  can  endure  to  hear  it, 

:  without  being  nettled,  those  who  hnxard  the 
undertaking  it  to  us  manifest  a  singular  effect 
of  friendship  ;  lor  'tis  to  love  sincerely  indeed 
to  attempt  to  hurt  and  offend  us  for  our  own 

j  good.     1  think  it  rude  to  censure  a  man  whose 

\  ill    qualities    are   more    than    his   good  ones : 

;  Plato  requires  three  things  in  him  that  will 
examine  the  soul  of  another,  to  wit,  know- 

j  ledge,  good  will,  and  boldness.0 

I  have  been  asked,  what  I  should  have 
thought  myself  fit  for,  had  any  one  wished  to 
make  use  of  me,  in  my  younger  years ; 

Durn  melior  vires  sanguis  dabat,  lomuia  neednm 
Temporibus  geminis  canebat  sparsa  senectu.s  :'; 

"  Ere  age  unstrung  my  nerves,  or  time  had  snowed  my 
head : ' ' 

j 

For  nothing,  said  I.     And  I  am  willing  enough 
not  to  know  how  to  do  anything 

that  would  enslave  me  to  another.  jMon,tdai1snf 

But  I  would  have  told  truths  to  ^"n  a  fiTper- 

my  master,   and   had    controlled  son  to  talk 

his  manners,  if  he  had  so  pleased  ;  [^fei^to 

not   in    gross,  by   scholastic    les-  tdi  him  truths, 

sons,    which    I    understand    not,  j«"l  to  teach 

IP  i  •   i      T  him  to  know 

•and    from  which   1   see   no    true  himself. 

reformation  spring  in  tho?e  that 
do  ;  but  by  observing  them  by  leisure,  at  all 
opportunities,  and  judging  them,  an  eye-wit 
ness,  OIK;  by  one,  simply  and  naturally,  giving 
him  to  understand  upon  what  terms  he  was  in 
the  common  opinion,  in  opposition  to  his  flat 
terers.  There  is  none  of  us  that  would  not  be 
worse  than  kings,  if  so  continually  corrupted 
as  they  are  with  that  sort  of  vermin  :  Alex- 

I  ander,  that  great  king  and  philosopher,  could 

j  not  defend  himself  from  them.  I  should  have 
fidelity,  judgment,  and  freedom  enough  for 
that.  It  would  be  a  nameless  office,  otherwise 

I  it  would  lose  both  its  grace  and  its  effect ;  and 
'tis  a  part  that  is  not  indifferently  fit  for  all 
men,  for  truth  itself  has  not  the  privilege  to  be 
spoken  at  all  times,  and  in  all  sorts ;  the  use  of 
it,  noble  as  it  is,  has  its  circumscriptions  and 
limits.  It  often  falls  out,  as  the  world  now 
goes,  that  a  man  lets  it  slip  into  the  ear  of  a 

j  prince,  not  only  to  no  purpo-e,  but  moreover 
injuriously  and  unjustly  ;  and  no  one  shall 
make  me  believe  that  a  virtuous  remonstrance 
may  not  be  viciously  applied,  and  that  the 
interest  of  the  substance  is  not  often  to  give 
place  to  that  of  the  form. 

For  such  a  purpose  I  would  have  a  man  that 
is  content  with  his  own  fortune, 


1  The  author  speaks  of  himself. 
•>   Plato,  Gorgiax. 
6  Mneid,  v.  415. 
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Quod  bit.  Csse  \e!:t   :    Ilih 

"  Who  likes  that  jin-sent  stai 
And  would  not  be  bui  wl..v 

and  but  of  middling  rank,  so  that  on  the  one 
hand,  ho  would  not  be  afraid  to  touch  hi-  ma-ter's 
heart  to  the  quick,  throu.'h  fear  by  that  means 
of  losing  his  preferment  :  and  on  the  other, 
being  of  middling  quality,  he  would  have 
more  easy  communion  with  all  sorts  of  people. 
And  1  would  have  this  olhe-  limited  to  onl\ 
one;  for  to  allow  the  privilege  of  this  liberty 
and  privacy  to  many,  would  be^et  an  incon 
venient  irreverence;;  aad  even  ot  that  one  too, 
I  would,  above  all  things,  require  the  fidelity 
of  silence. 

A  king  is  not    to    be   believed  when    he  bra<_:'- 
of  his  constancy  in  awaiting  the   shuek    of  the 
enemy  for  his  ijdory,  if,  tor  \\\<  protit  and  amend 
ment,  he  cannot  stand  the  freedom  of  a  friend's 
advice,  which  has    no  other  pow<  r  but  to  , 
his  ear.  the  remainder  of    it-  effect  bein^  still  in 
his  own  hands.      Now  there  i-  no    condition    of 
man  which  stands  in  so  .^vat  need   of  inn1   and 
free  warning  as  they  do  :    they  sn-tain  a  p 
lite,  and  have  to  satisfv  the  opinion  ot   •• 
:•  p'Ttators,    that,    men    having    u.-ed    to   co 

from  them  whatever  -houM  divert 
Free  advice  them    from    their   own   \va; 

insensibly  have  t'onnd  themselves 
involved  in  the  hair,  d  and  de 
testation  ot  their  people.  upon  su<  h 
occa-ions  as  they  might  have  avoided,  without 
any  prejudice  even  ot  their  pleasures  themselves, 
had  they  h:  en  advised  and  set  ri'_rht  in  time. 
Their  favourites,  commonly,  have  more1  an  eye 
to  themselves  than  to  their  master;  and  indet  d 
'tis  to  be  expected,  forasmuch  as  in  tr:  :h  most 
of  the  offices  of  true  friend-hip,  when  applied 
to  the  sovereign,  are  under  a  rude  and  dangerous 
proof;  so  that  therein  there  i-  ureat  need,  not 
only  ot  very  LTivat  affection  and  t'reedom.  but 
of  courage  too. 

In  short,  all  ibis  hod^e-podLl'e  that  1  scrib 
ble  here,  is  nothing  but  a  register  of  the  essays 
of  my  life,-  which  for  the  int-Tnal 
health  is  exemplary  enough  (o 
take  instruction  against  the  ^ram  ; 
but  as  to  bodily  health,  no  man 
can  furni-di  out  more  profitabli 


without  physic  ;:t  and  he  mi'jjht  have  learnt  it 
of  Socrates,  who,  advising  his  disciples  to  be 
solicitous  of  their  health,  as  a  chief  study,  added 
that  it  was  hard  if  a  man  of  sen-e,  having  a 
can-  of  his  exercise  and  diet,  did  not  better 
know  than  any  physician,  what  was  good  or  ill 
for  him.4  Indeed,  physic  professes  itself  always 
to  have  experience  for  the  touch  of  its  opera 
tions;  and  Plato  had  reason  to  say.  that,  to  be 
a  thorough  physician,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  he  \\lio  would  take  it  upon  him  should 
first  himself  have  passed  through  all  the  dis 
ease-  he  pret.  nds  to  cure,  and  through  all  the 
accidents  and  circumstances  whereof  he  is  to 
jialnv.'  'Tis  but  ri  a -on  they  should  u'et  ihe 
pox.  if  they  will  know  ho\\  to  curt1  it.  For 
my  pan  I  should  put  myself  into  such  hands; 
for  the  other- but  L.uide  us,  like  him  who  paints 
the  sea,  rocks,  and  port-,  seated  at  his  table, 
and  there  make-  the  figure  of  a  ship  sail  in  all 
security  :  nut  him  to  it  in  earnest,  he  knows 
not  at  which  end  to  be'/m.  They  make  such  a 
description  of  our  maladies,  . i  -crier  does 

of  a  io:-t  !•  •:  or  dog  ;  such  a  colour,  such  a 
heiu'  but  bri ni:'  him  to  him,  and 

he  knows  it  not  for  all  that,  l  iod  Arrant  that 
pir -!i  ma\  one  da\  five  me  some  e-ood  UK! 
visible  relief:,  to  see'liou  1  shall  er\  out  in  good 
earne-t, 


The   advantage 
that  may   be 
derived  from 
Montaisrnc's 
Kssays    for  the 
health  of  the 


soul,  and  much      exi)erieiH'e  than   I,  who  present  it 
more  for  that  ,  , 

of  the  hody.  pure,  ana  no  way  corrupted  and 
changed  by  art  or  opinion.  Ex 
perience  is  properly  upon  its  own  dniiL;l:i!l  in 
the  subject  of  physic,  where  iva-on  wholly 
gives  it  place:  Tiberias  said  that  whoever  had 
lived  twenty  years  ought  to  be  respon-iblc  to 
himself  for  all  things  that  were  hurtful  or  whole 
some  to  him,  and  know  how  to  order  himself 

'   Martial,  x.  4,-.   1-2. 

"  "  Nam  suadere  princi,.;,  quoJ  oporteat.  nuiUi  li.boris." 
Tacit.  Hist.  i.  15. 

-'  JNIontaiene  here  prohaMy  liad  in  liis  mind  Tacitus 
(Anna!  vi.  4(5;,  where  the  historian,  spea!vi'.ic>;  of  Tiberius, 
suvs  :  "  Solitusque  eludere  medicunun  ar'.es,  arque  cos, 
;,o'st  tr;e<'sip.\uni  ietatis  annu  n,  nd  intern  isccnda  corpo:i^ 
-id  u'ili-i.  vel  noxia,  alieni  co!5>;l  \  'iidh^-rcnl:."  Stii-t/niu 
L  /-'7V  of  'L"i'n-nns,  c.  L'8. )  only  s:;;-  s  tlmt  '1'ibciius,  after  he  wa> 


The  arts  thai  promi  e  10  keep  our  bodies  and 
-onl-  in  health,  promise  a  «_rival  deal;  bill 
withal,  there  i-  none  thai  less  keep  their  pro- 
mi-e.  And.  in  our  times,  those  that  make  pro- 
te- -ion  of  the-e  arts  amonu'st  us,  les-  manifest 
the'  effect-  than  an\  other  sort  o!  men  :  one 
ma\  say  of  them,  at  the  most,  that  they  sell 
medicinal  drugs,  bn!  that  they  an:  phvsic.iua- 
one  cannot  sa\  .  1  have  lived  ion j;  en  >ne.h  h; 
be  able  to  <_rive  an  account  ot'  t!ie  u.-aifo  that  has 
carried  me  MI  tar;  for  whoever  has  a  miial  to 
read  if.  a-  his  taster,  I  give  him  an  essay.  Here 
are  some  articles  us  my  nu  mory  shall  supply 
me  vuth  them  :  1  have  no  custom  that  has  not 
varied  according  to  accidents  ;  but  1  only  re 
cord  those  that  1  have  been  best  acquainted 
with,  and  that  hitherto  have  had  the  greatest 
po--e-sion  of  me. 

My  form  of  life  is  the  same  in  sickness  that  it 
is   in    health  :   the  same  bed,  the 
same   hours,  the   same  meat,  and     J^'otTiie 
the  same  drink,  serve  me  in  both      the  same  in 
conditions   alike;   I  add    nothing     j^p'.^, as 
to   them    but    the    moderation  of 
more    or     U'^-,  according    to    my  strength  and 
appetite.      Mv  healt.li    consists    in   maintaining 

3"  y.-ars  of  a  ire.  oroverned  his  health  after  his  own  fapry, 
anu  uithout  the  help  and  advice  of  i-hysicimis.  And  Pin- 
!  tareh  t'-'d.*,  us  in  his  treatise  (tf  the  Rules  <n,J  I'rrrffitxfur 
klfii'.th.  that  he  remembered  to  have  heard  that  Tiberius 
used  to  sav.  that  the  man  who  after  threescore  years  of  age 
held  his  h'.uid  out  to  a  phy.sician  to  feel  his  pulse,  deserved 
t.)  b-  lau.-hcdal  f.«r  afo..l." 

4   Xi-:iOi)ho:i.  31,'in.  on  Suci-utes,  iv.  ;.  p. 

•'   I'lat  .,  Rcj>it',::-i:.  iii.  c   Horace,  Kpod.  xvii.  \. 
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my  wonted  state  vviiliout  disturbance.  I  see 
that  sickness  puts  me  oif  it  on  one  side  ;  if  I 
will  be  ruled  by  the  physicians,  they  will  put 
me  off  on  the  other;  so  that  by  fortune  and  by 
art  I  am  altogether  displaced.  I  believe  no 
thing  more  certainly  than  this,  that  I  cannot 
be  hurt  by  the  use  of  things  to  which  I  have 
been  so  long1  accustomed.  'Tis  for  custom  to 
give  a  form  to  a  man's  life,  such  as  it  pleases  ; 
in  that  she  is  all  in  all;  'tis  the  cup  of  Circe 
that  varies  our  nature  as  she  likes.  How  many 
nations,  and  but  three  steps  from  us,  think  the 
fear  of  the  dew,  that  so  manifestly  is  hurtful  to 
us,  a  ridiculous  fancy,  and  our  watermen  and 
peasants  despise  it.  You  make  a  German  sick 
if  you  lay  him  upon  a  mat  trass,,  as  you  do  an 
Italian  if  you  lay  him  upon  a  feather-bed,  and 
a  Frenchman  without  curtains  or  fire.  A  Spa 
nish  stomach  cannot  endure  our  form  of  eating-, 
nor  ours  to  drink  like  the  Swiss.  A  Gemum 
made  me  very  merry  at  Augusta,1  with  dis 
puting  the  convenience  of  our  hearths,  by  the 
same  arguments  which  we  commonly  make  use 
of  in  decrying  their  stoves  ;  for,  to  say  the 
truth,  that  smothered  heat,  find  then  the  scent 
of  that  heated  matter  of  which  the  fire  is  com 
posed,  gets  into  the  head  of  such  as  are  not 
used  to  them,  though  not  into  mine;  bur  as  to 
the  rest,  the  heat  being  always  equal,  constant 
and  universal,  without  flame,  without  smoke, 
and  without  the  wind  that  comes  down  our 
chimnies,  they  may  in  many  ways  endure  com 
parison  with  ours.  "Why  do  we  not  imitate  the 
Roman  architecture?  For  they  say  that  an 
ciently  fires  were  not  made  in  their  houses,  but 
on  the  outside,  and  at  the  foot  of  them  ; 
whence  the  heat  was  conveyed  to  the  whole 
fabric  by  pipes  contrived  in  the  wall,  which 
went  twining  about  the  places  that  were  to  be 
warmed  :  which  I  have  seen  plainly  described 
somewhere  in  Seneca.-  This  gentleman,  hear 
ing  me  commend  the  conveniences  and  beauties 
of  his  city,  which  truly  deserves  it,  began  to 
pity  me  that  I  had  to  go  away  ;  and  the  first 
inconvenience  he  alleged  to  me  was,  the  heavi 
ness  in  the  head  that  the  chimnies  elsewhere 
would  bring  upon  me.  lie  had  heard  some  one 
make  this  complaint,  and  fixed  it  upon  us,  being 
by  custom  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  per 
ceiving  it  at  home.  All  heat  that  comes  from 
the  fire  makes  me  weak  and  dull,  and  yet 
Evenus  said  that  fire  was  the  best  condiment  of 
Site.3  I  rather  choose  any  other  way  of  making 
myself  warm. 

We  are  afraid  to  drink  our  wines  when 
towards  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  ;  in  Portugal, 
this  is  thought  delicious,  and  it  is  the  beve 
rage  of  princes.  In  fine,  every  nation  has 
several  modes  and  customs,  that  are  not  only 
unknown,  but  would  seem  savage  and  miracu 
lous  to  others.  What  should  we  do  with  those 


1  Augsburgh     (Augusta    Vindelieorum),    through    which  ' 
Montaigne   passed  on  his  way  to    Italy,   in  October,   1580.   I 
He    does    not    mention    this    discourse    about    stoves    and 
cbiinuies  in  his  Journey. 


people  who  admit  of  no  testimonies,  if  not  ! 
printed,  who  believe  not  men  if  not  in  a  book,  • 
not  truth  herself,  if  not  of  competent  age  ?  We 
dignify  our  nonsense  when  we  commit  it  to 
the  press.  'Tis  of  a  great  deal  more  weight  to 
what  you  speak  of,  to  say  :  "  I  have  read  such 
thing,'"  than  if  you  only  say:  "I.  have  heard 
such  a  thing."  But  I,  who  no  more  dis 
believe  a  man's  mouth  than  his  pen,  and  who 
know  that  men  write  as  indiscreetly  as  they 
speak,  and  who  esteem  this  age  as  much  as 
one  that's  past,  do  as  soon  quote  a  friend  i 
know  as  Aulus  Gellius  or  Macrobius,  and  what 
I  have  seen,  as  what  they  have  written  :  and  ' 
as  they  held  of  virtue,  that  it  is  not  greater  for 
having  continued  longer,  so  do  I  hold  of  truth, 
that  for  beinii1  older  it  is  not  wiser.  I  often  say 
that  it  is  mere  folly  that  makes  us  run  after 
foreign  and  scholastic  examples:  their  fertility 
is  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Homer  and  Plato.  But  is  it  not  that  \ve  seek 
more  the  honour  of  the  ({notation,  than  the 
truth  of  the  discourse?  as  if  it  were  more  to 
borrow  our  proofs  from  the  shops  of  Vascosari 
or  of  Plantin,  than  from  what  is  to  be  seen  in 
our  own  village  :  or  else,  indeed,  that  we  have 
not  the  writ  to  cuil  out  owl  make  useful  what 
we  see  before  us,  and  judge  of  it  vividly  enough 
to  draw  it  into  example  ;  for  if  we  say  that  we 
want  authority  to  procure  faith  to  our  testi 
mony,  we  speak  t'rom  the  purpose;  forasmuch 
as,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  most  ordinary,  com 
mon,  and  known  tilings,  could  we  but  find  out 
their  light,  the  greatest  miracles  of  nature  might 
be  formed,  and  the  most  wonderful  examples, 
especially  upon  the  subject  of  human  actions. 

Now,  upon  this  subject  I  am  speaking  of, 
setting  aside  the  examples  I  have  gathered  from 
books,  and  what  Aristotle  says'  of  Andro  the 
Argian,  that  he  travelled  over  the  arid  sands  of 
Libya  without  drinking  ;  a  gentleman  who  has 
behaved  himself  well  in  several  employments, 
said,  in  a  place  where  I  was,  that  he  had  rid 
from  Madrid  to  Lisbon  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
without  drinking.  He  is  very  healthy  and 
vigorous  for  his  age,  and  has  nothing  extraor 
dinary  in  his  course  and  method  of  living  but 
this,  to  live  sometimes  two  or  three  months, 
nay,  a  whole  year,  without  drinking.  He  is 
sometimes  dry,  but  he  lets  his  drought  pass  over, 
and  holds  it  an  appetite  which  easily  goes  of 
itself;  he  drinks  more  out  of  caprice,  than  either 
lor  need  or  pleasure. 

Here  is  another  example  :  'tis  not  long  ago 
that  I  met  one  of  the  learnedest  men  in  France, 
among  those  of  the  greatest  fortune,  studying 
in  a  corner  of  a  hall  that  they  had  separated  for 
him  with  tapestry,  and  about  him  a  rabble  of 
his  servants,  full  of  noise.  He  told  rue,  and 
Seneca  almost  says  tiie  same  of  himself,5  he 
made  an  advantage  of  this  hubbub ;  as  if, 


Ejri.il.  90. 

Plutarch,  Platonic  Qurtstin-ns. 
Laertius,  Life  of  Pynito. 
Ejjist.  50. 
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beaten  with  this  rattle,  he  so  much  the  more 
collected  and  retired  himself  into  himself  for 
contemplation,  and  that  this  tempest  of  \oices 
drove  back  his  thoughts  within  himself.  Y\  hen 
a  scholar  at  Padua,  he  had  his  study  so  long 
situated  in  the  rattle  of  coaches,  and  the  tumult 
of  the  public  place,  that  he  not  only  formed 
himself  to  the  contempt,  but  even  to  the  use  of 
noise,  for  the  seiwice  of  his  studies.  Socrates 
answered  Alcibiades,  who  he'intr  astonished  at 
his  patience,  asked  him  how  he  could  endure 
the  perpetual  scolding  of  his  \\ife:  k-  Why,'' 
said  he,  "  as  those  do  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  ordinary  noise  of  wheels  to  draw  water.''1 
I  am  (piite,  otherwi-'1;  I  have  a  tender  h''ad. 
and  easily  discomposed  :  when  'tis  bent  upon 
any  thinu',  the.  least  buzzing  of  a  lly  tears  it 
into  pi'  ces. 

Seneca,  in  his  youth,  having,  by  the  example 
of  Sextus,  put  on  a  positive  resolution  of  eating 
nothing  that  had  received  death,  passed  over  a 
whole  year  without  it,  and,  as  he  said,  with 
pleasure,-  and  only  left  off  that  he  might  not 
be  suspected  of  taking  up  this  rule  from  some 
new  religions,  by  which  it  was  prescribed.  lie 
took  up  \\ithal,  from  the  precepts  of  Attains, 
a  enjoin,  not  to  lit'  any  more  upon  any  sort  of 
bedding  that  yielded  under  a  man's  weight, 
and  eVen  to  his  old  a'jv  made  n- 
would  not  yield  to  any  pressure, 
custom  ot  his  time  mad'1  him  account  : 
that  of  ours  makes  i:-  look  upon  as  eft) 

Do  but  observe  the  dilfeivnce  !>••; 
way  of  living  of  my  labourers  am 
Scythia  and  the  Indies  have  nothing  i 
mote  both  t'rom  my  force  and  method. 
picked  up  bo\>  trom  begging  to  serve  i 
soon  after  have  quitted  both  my  kite 
livery,  only  that  they  miu'ht  return  to  ilieir  for 
mer  course  of  life:  and  I  found  one  a  Terwards 
picking  ii]»  muscles  in  our  neighbourhood  for 
his  dinner,  whom  I  could  neither  by  entreaties 
nor  threats  reclaim  from  the  sweetness  h"  found 
in  indigence.  Heu'U'ars  have  their  magnificences 
and  delights  as  well  as  the  ri'-h  ;  and.  'tis  said. 
their  dignities  and  orders.  These  are  the  eifects 
of  custom  ;  sin;  can  mould  us  not  only  into  what 
form  she  pleases  (and  yet  the  saj.es  sa\  '  we 
ought  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  best,  \\hich  she 
would  soon  make  easy  ton-),  but  also  to  change 
and  variation,  which  is  the  most  noble  and 
most  useful  of  her  apprenticeships.  The  best 
of  my  bodily  attributes  is  that  I  am  flexi 
ble,  and  very  little  obstinate  ;  I  have  inclina 
tions  more  proper  and  ordinary,  and  more 
agreeable  than  others;  but  f  am  diverted  from 
them  with  very  little  strujjle,  and  easily  slip 
into  a  contrary  course.  A  youn<_r  man  ou^ht 
to  cross  his  own  rules,  to  awake  his  \igour,  and 
to  keep  it  from  growing  taint  and  rasiy  :  and 
there  is  no  course  of  life  so  weak  and  foolish  as 
that  which  is  carried  on  by  rule  and  discipline  ; 


The  cu-t<.i;i 
to  which  .M. 
taipne  •>.:<•  . 
slave  in  in* 

nl'l  ;i"i'. 


Ad  primum  lapidem  vrctari  cum  placet,  hora 
Suinitur  ex  libro  ;  si  prurit  frictus  ocelli 
Angulus,  inspecta  genesi,  collyria  cpujerit  :* 

"  If  he  but  walk  a  mile  he  first  must  look 
For  the  fit  hour  and  minute  in  the  hook. 
If  his  eye  itch,  thn  pain  will  still  endure, 
Nor  till  a  scheme  be  raised,  apply  the  cure  :" 

he  shall  often  throw  himself  even  into  excesses, 
if  he  will  take  my  advice  :  otherwise  the-  least 
debauch  will  ruin  him.  and  lie  \\ill  render  him 
self  uneasy  and  disagreeable  in  company.  The 
worst  quality  in  a  gentleman  is  delicateness,  and 
an  obligation  to  a  certain  particular  way  ;  and 
it  is  particular,  if  not  pliable  and  supple.  1 1  is 
a  kind  of  reproach  not  to  be  able,  or  nor  to 
dare,  to  do  \\  hat  we  see  others  do  before  us  :  let. 
such  as  these  sit  at  home.  It  is  in  every  man 
unbecoming  ;  but  in  a  soldier  it  is  vicions'and 
intolerable  ;  who,  as  Philopcemen  said,0  ought 
to  accustom  himself  to  all  variety  and  inequality 
of  life. 

Though  I  have  been  brought  up  as  much  as 
possible,  to  liberty  and  indifference,  yet  so  jt  is 
that  having,  in  growing  old,  more 
settled  upon  certain  forms  (my 
a'jy  is  no\v  past  instruction,  and  { 
have  henceforward  nothing  to  do 
but  to  keep  it  up  a~  \\ell  as  I 
can),  custom  has  already,  e'er  [  \vus  aw.ire.  so 
imprinted  its  character  in  me,  i;i  certain  things, 
that  I  huk  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  excess  to  leave 
them  oil';  and,  without  a  force  upon  myself,  1 
cannot  sleep  in  the  day-time,  nor  eat  bet\\>-en 
meals,  nor  breakfast,  nor  no  to  bed.  without  a 
ureat  interval  betwixt  ea;ing  and  sleeping,  as 
ot'  three  good  hours  after  supper  ;  nor  tret  chil 
dren  but  before  I  sleep,  ami  never  -tamlim.:  upon 
my  feet,  nor  endure  my  own  sweat,  nor  quench 
my  thirst  either  with  pure  \\ater  or  pure  wine, 
nor  keep  my  head  lonir  'hare,  nor  have  my  hair 
cut  after  dinner;  and  I  should  be  as  uneasy 
without  my  gloves  as  without  my  shirt,  or  with 
out  washing  when  I  rise  from  table,  or  get 
out  of  bed  ;  and  could  not  lie  without  a  canopy 
ami  curtains,  as  it'  these  were  all -essential 
things.  I  could  dine  without  a  table-cloth,  bui 
without  a  clean  napkin,  after  the  German 
fashion,  very  incommodiously  :  I  soil  them 
more  than  they  or  the  Italians  do,  and  make 
but  little  use  either  of  spoon  or  fork.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  same  is  not  in  use  amongst  us. 
that  I  set;  the  example  of  in  kings  ;  which  is  to 
change  our  napkins  at  every  service,  as  they  do 
our  plates.  \Ye  are  toll  of  that  laborious  sol 
dier  Marius,  that,  growing  old,  he  became  nice 

I  in  his  drinking,  and  never  drank  but  out  of  a 

|  particular  cup  of  his  own;1'  I,  in  like  manner. 

\  have  suffered  myself  to  fancy  a  certain  form  ot 
classes,  and  do  not  willingly  drink  in  a  common 
U'l  iss,  no  more  than  from  a  common  hand;  all 

|  metal  offends  me  in  comparison  of  a  clear  and 
transparent  matter;  let  my  eyes  taste  too, 
according  to  their  capacity.  I  owe  several 


Larrtius,  in 
Kpist.  IfH. 


ln-r, 


;;;t-n.    See  1'lufan 
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other  such  niceties  to  custom.  Nature  has  also, 
on  the  other  hand,  helped  me  to  some  of  hers ; 
as  not  to  be  able  to  endure  t\vo  full  meals  in 
one  day  without  overcharging  my  stomach,  nor 
a  total  abstinence  from  one  of  those  meals, 
without  filling  myself  with  wind,  drying  up  my 
mouth,  and  dulling  my  appetite ;  as  finding 
groat  inconvenience  from  much  evening  air ; 
tor  of  late  years,  in  night  marches,  which  often 
happen  to  be  all  night  long,  after  five  or  six 
hours  my  stomach  begins  to  be  queasy,  with  a 
violent  pain  in  my  head,  so  that  I  always 
vomit  before  the  day  breaks.  When  others  go 
to  breakfast,  I  go  to  sleep,  and  when  I  rise  I 
am  as  brisk  and  gay  as  before.  I  had  always 
been  told  that  the  evening  dew  never  spread 
itself  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  night:  but 
for  some  years  past,  long  and  familiarly  fre 
quenting  a  lord  possessed  with  this  opinion, 
that  the  dew  is  more  sharp  and  dangerous  about 
the  declining  of  the  sun,  an  hour  or  two  before 
lie  sets,  which  he  carefully  avoids,  and  despises 
that  of  the  night;  he  has  almost  imprinted  in 
me  not  only  his  reasoning,  but  his  opinion. 
What,  shall  doubt  itself  and  inquiry  strike  our 
imagination,  and  change  us?  Such  as  abso 
lutely  and  on  a  sudden  give  way  to  these  pro- 
pensions,  totally  ruin  themselves ;  and  I  am 
grieved  for  several  gentlemen  who,  through  the 
folly  of  their  physicians,  have  in  their  youth 
and'  health  put  themselves  into  consumptions  ; 
it  were  yet  better  to  endure  a  cold,  than,  by  dis 
use,  for  ever  to  lose  the  commerce  of  common 
life,  in  an  action  of  so  great  use.  Ill-natured 
science,  to  interdict  us  the  sweetest  and  most 
pleasant  hours  of  the  day  !  Let  us  keep  pos 
session  of  it  to  the  last;  for  the  most  part  a 
man  hardens  himself  by  being  obstinate,  and 
corrects  his  constitution,  as  Caesar  did  the  fail 
ing  sickness,  by  dint  of  contempt.1  A  man 
should  addict  himself  to  the  best  rules,  but  not 
enslave  himself  to  them  ;  except  not  to  such,  if 
there  be  any  such,  the  obligation  and  servitude 
to  which  are  of  profit. 

Both  kings  and  philosophers  go  to  stool,  and 
ladies  too  ;  public  lives  are  bound  to  ceremony, 
The  care  that  mine,  that  is  obscure  and  private, 
Montaigne  took  enjoys  all  natural  dispensation  : 
to  keep  his  body  soldier  and  Gascon  are  also  quali- 
open'  ties  a  little  subject  to  indiscretion  ; 

wherefore  I  shall  say  of  this  action,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  it  to  certain  prescribed  and 
nocturnal  hours,  and  force  a  man's  self  to  it  by 
custom,  as  I  have  done  ;  but  not  to  subject 
himself,  as  has  been  my  practice  in  my  declining 
years,  to  a  particular  convenience  of  place  and 
seat  for  this  purpose,  and  making  it  trouble 
some  by  long  sitting  :  and  yet,  foul  offices, 
is  it  not  in  some  measure  excusable  to  require 
n.'ore  care  and  cleanliness  ?  Natura  homo  inim- 
dfim  et  eleyans  animal  est ;  '2  "  Man  is  by 
nature  a  clean  and  delicate  creature."  Of  all 


the  actions  of  nature,  I  am  the  most  impatient 
of  being  interrupted  in  that.  I  have  seen  many 
soldiers  troubled  with  the  unruliness  of  their 
stomachs  ;  whilst  mine  and  I  never  fail  of  our 
punctual  assignation,  which  is  at  leaping  out  of 
bed,  if  some  indispensable  business  or  sickness 
do  not  interfere  with  us. 

I  do   not   then   think,    as  I  said   before,  that 
sick  men  can  better  place  them-     The  surest 
selves  any  where   in  safety,  than     course  to  be 
in  keeping  quietly  in  that  course     taken  by  \aie- 

i-  vr  •         i  i  i  tudmarians.  ', 

of  lite   wherein    they   have  been 

bred  and  trained  up  ;  alteration,  be  it  what  it 
will,  distempers  and  confuses  them.  Chesnuts 
will  never  hurt  a  Porigordian,  or  one  of  Lucca  ; 
or  milk  and  cheese  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun 
tains.  People  are  ordered  not  only  a  new, 
but  a  contrary  method  of  life,  a  change  that  the 
most  healthful  cannot  endure..  Prescribe  water 
to  a  Breton  of  threescore  and  ten,  shut  a  sea 
man  up  in  a  stove,  and  forbid  a  Basque  footman 
walking;  you  will  deprive  them  of  motion,  and 
in  the  end  of  air  and  light. 

An  viverc  tanti  est  ? 

Cogimur  a  suetis  aniinuni  suspendere  rebus, 
Atque,  ut  vivamus,  vivere  desinhnus  •  -  - 

Hos  superesse  reor,  quibus  et  spirabilis  aer, 
Et  lux,  qua  regimur,  redditur  ipsa  gravis  ?3 

"  Is  life  of  such  a  mighty  consequence  ? 
Must  \ve  accustum'd  tilings  quite  over  givo, 
And  cease  to  live,  that  ue  may  longer  live  ;' 
Surely  their  life  they  once  for  all  must  leave, 
Whom  light  and  air,  by  which  they  live,  do  grieve." 

If  they  do  no  other  good,  they  do  this  at  least, 
that  they  prepare  the  patients  betimes  for  death, 
by  little  and  little  undermining  and  cutting  off 
the  use  of  life. 

Both   well   and   sick  I   have  ever   willingly 
suffered  myself  to  obey  the  appe 
tites  that  pressed  upon  me.   I  give     SSTe'll  °* 
urcat  authority  to  my  inclinations     sick,  indulged 
and  desires;  I'do  not  love  to  cure     Jj,8  JJ'^ 
one   disease   bv  another  ;    I   hate 
remedies  that  are   more   troublesome   than   the 
disease    itself.       To   be    subject    to    the    stone, 
and    subject     to    abstain    from    eating    oysters, 
are    two    evils    instead     of    one  ;     the    disease 
torments  us  on   the   one  side,  and  the  remedy 
on   the  other.     Since  we  ever  run   the  hazard 
of  mistaking,  let  us  run  it  as   a  consequence    j 
of  pleasure.     The   world    proceeds   quite  con 
trary,    and    thinks    nothing    profitable  that   is    i 
not    painful  ;     facility    stands   suspected.      My 
appetite  is  in  several   things  of  itself  happily 
enough   accommodated    to    the   health   of  my 
stomach  ;  high-flavoured  sauces  were  pleasant 

I  to  me  when  young,  but  my  stomach  disliking 
them  afterwards,  my  taste  incontinently  did  the 
same  ;  wine  is  hurtful  to  sick  people  ;  and  'tis 
the  first  thing  that  my  mouth  disrelishes  when 
I  am  sick,  and  with  an  invincible  distaste. 

!  Whatever   I  take  against  my   liking  does  me 


i    Plutarch,  in  vita. 
'2  .Seneca,  Ejiist   92. 


3  Pspudo-Gall.  K/i'g.  i.  155,  247.     The   words,   An  viuere 
tanti  cat,  arc  not  in  the  text. 
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harm,  and   nothing   hurts   me   that  1  cat  with     need    be    without    authority    for 

appetite  and  pleasure.      I  never   received    harm  ;  whatever  \ve  do  ;   it  changes  ac-  t^nty  oFph.vsic 

bv  any  action    thai  was  very  agreeable  to  me  ;  :  cording     to     the     climates    and  gnes  a  sanction 

and  accordingly  I  have  made  all  medicinal  con-  <  moons,   according   to  Fermi   and  to  most  ot  um 
elusions  mightily  give  way  to  my  pleasure  :  and      according  to  L'Kscale/'      It'  jour 


I  have,  \\hen  I  was  young, 

Quetii  oircumcursans  hue  atiju«-  hue  >;''!><•  l.'u|iid< 
Kul^ehat  rrorina  splcndida.s  in  tunica,' 


"  And  in  the  field  of  L 


'Tis    certainly    a    mislbrtum-    and    a    mil  •  •  .      at 
once,    to    confess    a!    what    a     tendei    age  I   was 
subjected    to    love.       1 1,  v  a-    indeed    b\   chance; 
for   it   v\  as    Ion.;   before    ihe    v cars    of   choice    or 
discretion.      1  do  not   remember  m\ 
a(_'o  :  and   m\   tortnne  mav    v  er\    well  '.      ,      ijded 
to  that   <d'  Quartilhi,  v\  ho    eoidd    ;  ot    n  nn 
the  time  she  w  a-  a  maid.4 

lore  nue  r.:, 
31  •,  eai-U  budiimu  hearil  in\  n 


pliysician  does  not  think  it  ii'ood  for  you  t>' 
!  sleep,  to  drink  wine,  or  to  eat  such  and  such 
'  meats,  never  trouble  \ourself;  1  will  find  yon 
j  another  that  shall  not  be  of  his  opinion.  The 
diversity  of  physical  arguments  and  opinions 
,  embraces  all  sorts  of  methods.  1  saw  a  miser- 
given  m\self  the  reins  as  freely  and  incon-  '  able  -iek  man  panting  and  burning  with  thirst, 
sideralely  as  any  other  whatever  to  the  d(  sire  j  that  he  might  be  cured,  who  v\as  afterwards 
that  v\iis  predominant  in  me  ;  j  laughed  at  for  his  pains  b\-  another  physician, 

•  who  condemned  thai  advice  as  prejudicial  to 
:  him.  Had  he  not  tormented  himself  to  '_;e.>d 
purpose.'  A  man  of  that  profession  is  laieK 
j  dead  of  the  stone,  v\  ho  had  made  Use  of  extivnu 
yet  more  in  continuation  and  holding  out.  than  abstinence-  to  contend  with  his  di-ease.  \\.> 
in  sally  :  !  tellou  physician?  said  that,  on  the  contrary, 

!   tiii  •  abstinence  k    had    dried    his    bod  \ 

up  and  baked  the  -ravel  hi  his  bladder. 

i   have    observed    that,   both    in    wounds  an<; 

a. id  hiii'ls  UK.1  a-  much  a-  an\  ilis-  lalkinirhurtlu 
order  1  can  commit.  .^!y  voice  in  his  sn-kiios* 
.-pel i ds  and  Hit-  me,  tor  'ti-  ioe.d 
and  nc_di  :  so  t  i.a !  w  la'ii  1  have  ;.;oue  t< 
w  ii;>per  some  great  person  about  an  aiiair  oi 
ipience,  tl.'e\  have  ofti  n  had  to  modcrao 
m  v  voice. 

'I  his  -i  >rv  deserves  a  place  here,  Some  one,' 
in  a  certain  'ire,  k  school,  was  speaking  ioiid, 
a-  i  do;  the  master  of'  the  ceremonies  -cut  to 
him  to  -peak  lower.  "  Ti  11  him  then  lie  UHi-t 

rh\sKians  commonh  submit  their  rules  to  SL.IK]  i,u;,  "  replied  the  other,  "the  tone  he 
the  violent  longii  ;  ,  r-  would  have  me  speak  in."  To  which  the  other 

sons,  with  v  en   . I  success.    Thisgn;     de-ire,      !Vp!ied,  ••  Thai    he  should    take   tiie    tone  from 

so  strange  and  vicious,  cannol  he  ima  im_d  to  the  ear  of  him  to  whom  he  spake."  It  was  \vell 
be.  but  thai  nature  must  hav,  a  hand  in  it.  ,aid,  it'  jr  be  understood:  '•  Speak  according  to 
And  then  how  ea.^v  a  thing  is  it  to  satisfy  the  '  ,1,L.  ;t!i'air  yon  arc  -peaking  about  to  your  audi- 
fancv  .'  In  my  ..pinion,  this  part  vvhollv  carries  tor;"  for 'if  it  mean,  k>  ;tis  suiHcient  that  he 
it,  at  least,  above  all  the  rest.  The  mosl  luar-  you,  or,  govern  yourself  by  him,"  i  do 
grievous  and  ordinary  wills  are  those  that  fuiu-j  m,i  tin'd  ii  to  be  reason.'  The  tone  and  motion 
loads  us  with.  This  Spanish  saving  mightih  ,,f  m\  voice  carrieswiih  it  a  great  deal  of  the 
pleases  in  several  points  of  view  :  />._//....-/,/  /,•„•  !  t, A,,r;. _,,,,,  ;111([  ^min-ation  of  my  nieanihg, 
Dios  df  mi/.  "  (iod  defend  me  from  myself/'  ;  and  'tis  1  who  am  to  govern  it,  to  make  m\>eil 
I  am  sorry,  when  1  am  sick,  thai  1  have  not  understood.  There  is  a  voice  to  instruct,  a 
some  longing  that  unghl  <  ive  me  the  content-  (  voice  to  flatter,  and  a  voice  to  reprehend.  ! 
ment  of  satislv  ing  it;  al!  ihe  rules  of  physic  I  would  not  only  have  my  voice  reach  m\ 
would  hardly  be  able  to  ib vert  me  from  it.  I  hearer,  bur,  perad venture,'  that  it  strike  and 
do  the  same  \\hen  I  am  well,  I  see  very  little  p'er.  e  him.  V.'heii  1  rattle  my  footman  in  a 
more  than  to  wish  and  to  will.  'Tis  pit\  a  man  .  ,;,;,,.,,  .,,,,[  i,l!tl  r  tone,  it  would  be  very  rine  for 
should  be  so  weak  an,l  languishing,  that  he  him  to  say .  ••  l'ra\  .  master,  speak  lower,  I  heai 
can  t  even  wish.  you  \ery\vell."  'Est  (ji^lum  vox  ad  utiditttih 

Ihe  art  ot    [diysic  i-  not   so  resolved  that  we     accuminodata,  mm    imujniliidtiiCj   $cd  jji-ujtrit- 


LKscale,  better  known  as  J.  C.  Scaliger,  one  of  the  great  o; 

svlio'.ars  "!'   that  airc.      N<>  one  was   at  this  poriod  accredited 
O\i'l,  .lui'n-    in.  / .  20.      Sonic  verv  rurinns  inmiiropo  ».;>!       .._-    ..    i. ,.,..,..>. i  ,.,.  ,,,   ,i;.i    .,,.*    ,,;  ....  /• i,    ...    i  ..»; 


eek  or   J.atii 


hlame  me  for  not  leaving  explained  this  little  verse  ;  and  i!u-r»-  turn  to  his  real  name       Kcr-iel  heeanic  rV/v/e/ii/.s  •    L'1-Vi-ilc 

areothc-rs,  whom  I  rather  wish  to  keep  fair  with,  would  give  Scaliger  ;*  VomiKlm,'   Tururbtts  ;     'nVi.ie,    Budaus ;     Fil'an'     • 

u-.e  a  rap  on  t:,.-  kuui-klea  if   I  had.      All  1  can    do   to   oh'li^e  ,    drier,    Philander  ;   Ca~.iul.on,  llurtiLi.nux.  or    Unrtunf^us  .     ] 

le  hrst,  is  to  relc-r   tncin   to  Fontaine's   tale  called  Le  7>V>-  :    Schwarr/.erde,   Mrltnn-Hinn     (ueXui.-,.    x'''"^-      Sans-Al.dice 

''"/''•  Vt'''--<.'  -40'  i-.hvsiciari  to  Kranci>  I.,  tork   the  Gii.,k   api..:ll.ition  Ak.iku  , 


il,  lau-r.  \'an  der  lit-ken  called  hii 
'  CiimeHdcj.     :«cc  I.acilius,  in  vi 


, 
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fate.1  "  There  is  a  certain  voice  accommodated 
to  the  hearing,  not  by  the  loudness,  but  by  its 
propriety."  Speaking  is  half  his  that  speaks, 
and  halt'  his  that  hears;  the  lust  ought  to  pre 
pare  himself  to  receive  it,  according  to  its 
motion,  as  with  tennis-players;  he  that  receives 
the  ball,  shifts,  draws  back,  and  prepares  him 
self,  according  as  he  sees  him  move  who  strikes 
the  stroke,  and  according  to  the  stroke  itself. 
Experience  has  moreover  taught  me  this, 

that  we  damage  ourselves  by  im- 
Distempers  ,^  ^,  ,  .-  ,.,. 

have  their  pe-  patience.  Evils  have  then-  lite 
riods,  which  and  limits,  their  diseases  and  their 
for  "'itiT'pa-1*  recovery.  The  constitution  of 
ticiiee.  maladies  is  formed  after  the  pat 

tern  of  the  constitution  of  ani 
mals;  they  have  their  fortunes  and  days  limited 
from  their  birth.  Whoever  attempts  imperi 
ously  to  cut  them  short  by  force  in  the  middle 
of  their  course,  lengthens  and  multiplies  them, 
and  incenses  instead  of  appeasing  them.  I  am 
of  Grantor's  opinion,  "  that  we  are  neither  ob 
stinately  and  wilfully  to  oppose  maladies,  nor 
to  truckle  to  them  tor  want  of  courage  ;  but 
that  we  are  naturally  to  give  way  to  them,  ac 
cording  to  their  condition  and  our  own."  \Ve 
ought  to  grunt  free  passage-  to  diseases,  and  I 
find  they  stay  less  with  me,  who  let  them  alone, 
and  I  have  lost  those  which  are  reputed  the 
most  tenacious  and  obstinate,  by  their  own 
decay,  without  any  help  or  art,  and  contrary 
to  rule.  Let  us  a  little  permit  nature  to  take 
her  own  way  :  she  better  understands  her  own 
affairs  than  we.  "  But  such  a  one  died  : — ''  and 
so  will  you,  if  not  of  that  disease,  of  another ; 
and  how  many  have  not  escaped  dyiiv^  who 
have  had  three  physicians  always  at  their 
tails?  Example  is  a  vague  and  universal  mir 
ror,  and  has  all  aspects.  If  it  be  a  plea.:ant 
medicine,  take  it;  'tis  always  so  much  present 
good.  I  will  never  stick  at  the  name  or  the 
colour,  if  it  be  grateful  to  the  palate  :  pleasure  is 
one  of  the  chief  kinds  of  profit.  I  have  sulfered 
colds,  gouty  defiuxions,  relaxations,  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  megrims,  and  other  accidents,  to 
grow  old  and  die  in  me  a  natural  death,  which 
I  have  been  rid  of  when  I  was  half  prepared  to 
nourish  and  keep  them.  They  are  sooner  pro- 
vailed  upon  by  courtesy  than  by  huffing.  We 
must  patiently  suffer  the  laws  of  our  condition  : 
we  are  born  to  grow  old,  to  grow  weak,  and  to 
be  sick,  in  spite  of  all  physic.  'Tis  the  first 
lesson  the  Mexicans  teach  their  children  ;  so 
soon  as  ever  they  are  born,  they  thus  salute 
them  :  "  Child,  thou  art  come  into  the  world 
to  endure,  suffer,  and  say  nothing."  'Tis  injus 
tice  to  lament  that  that  has  befallen  any  one, 
which  may  befal  every  one  :  Iiuliynarc,  si  quid 
in  te  biiqiLC  proprie  constitulitin  cm';. 2  "  Be 
angry  when  there  is  any  thing  unjustly  decreed 
against  thee.  alone." 

Take  an  old  man  begging  of  God  Almighty 


I  that  he  will  maintain  his  health  vigorous  ami 
entire,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  will  restore  him 
to  youth  : 

Stulte,  quid  htec  frustra  votis  paeriiibus  optas  ?3 
"  Why  pray'st  thou,  fool,  such  childish  prayers  in  vain  ?" 

is  it  not  folly  ?  his  condition  is  not  capable  of 
it.  The  gout,  the  stone,  indigestion,  are  symp 
toms  of  long  years,  as  heat,  rains,  and  winds 
of  long  voyages.  Plato4  does  not  believe  that 
that  yEsculapius  troubled  himself  to  seek,  by 
regimen,  to  prolong  life  in  a  weak  and  wasted 
body,  useless  to  his  country  and  to  his  profes 
sion,  and  to  beget  healthful  and  robust  children  ; 
and  does  not  think  such  solicitude  suitable  to 
the  divine  justice  and  prudence,  which  is  to 
direct  all  things  to  utility.  My  good  friend, 
your  business  is  done  :  no  body  can  restore  you  ; 
they  can  at  the  most  but  patch  you  up,  and 

!  prop  you  a  little,  and   prolong  your   misery  an 

|  hour  or  two  : 

I 

Nun  seeus  instantem  cupiens  fulcirc  ruinain, 
1  Diversis  contra  r.ititur  objieibus  ; 

Donee  certa  dies,  omni  compare  soluta. 
Ipsum  cum  rebus  subruat  auxilium  :"> 

''  Like  one  who,  willing  to  dolor  a  \\hile 
A  sudden  ruin,  props  the  tottering  pile, 
'I ill  in  short  space  the  house,  the  props  anil  all 
Together  with  a  dreadful  havoc  fall." 

VVe  must  learn  to  suffer  what  we  cannot  avoid, 

i  Our  liie,  like  the  harmony  of  the  world,  is  com- 

I  posed  of  contrary  things,  of  various  tones,  sweet 

1  ami  harsh,  sharp  and  flat,  sprightly  and  solemn. 

\  And  the  musician  who  should  only  affect  one  of 

these,  what  would  he  be  able  to  do  !     He  must 

know  how  to  make  use  of  them  all,  and  to  mix 

i  them  ;  and  so  we  likewise,  the  good  and  evil,  which 

are  consubstantial  with  life.      Our  being  cannot 

!  subsi-t  without  this  mixture,  and   the   one  is  no 

i  less  necessary  to  it  than  the  other.     To  attempi 

|  to  kick  against  natural  necessity,  is  to  represen! 

j  the  folly  of  Ctesiphon,  who   undertook   to    out- 

!  kick  his  mule.0 

I  consult  little  about   the   alterations  1  i'cel 
for  those  people  take  advantage 
I  when    they    have   you    at    their     Why  Won- 
|  mercy.    They  stun  your  ears  with     £*££™$. 
I  their  prognostics,  and  having  once     sicians. 
!  formerly  surprised  me,  weakened 
I  with  sickness,  injuriously  handled  me  with  their 
i  dogmas  and   magisterial  fopperies;    one  while 
i  menacing  me   with  great  pains  ;   and  another 
I  with  approaching  death.    By  this  I  was  indeed 
;  moved  and  shaken,  but  not  subdued  nor  justled 
from   my   place.       Though   my  judgment  was 
neither  altered  nor  distracted,  yet  it  was  at  least 
disturbed  ;   'tis  always  agitation  and  combat. 
Now  1  use  my  imagination  as     He  love(1  to 
gently  as  I  can,  and  would   dis-     (latter  his  imu- 
ehamiitof  all  trouble  aud  contest,     g>"iltion  »"  llis 

•  ,.   T  i  i  •  illness. 

n   I  could.     A  man   must  assist, 


1  Quintil.  xi.  3. 

2  ricneea,  Epist.  Ql. 

3  Ovid,  Trlst,  Hi,  8.  II. 


4  Republic,  iii. 

r>   I'seudo-Gulli.'s,  i.  1/1. 

(i  1'lutH.rch,  Haw  ii'f  shoufu 


in  An^cr. 
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flutter,  and  deceive  it  if  lie  can.  My  mind  is 
tit  for  that  office  ;  it  wants  no  appearances 
throughout.  And,  could  it  persuade  as  it 
preaches,  it  would  successfully  relieve  inc. 
Will  you  have  an  example  .'  It  tells  me.  ;'  that 
'tis  for  my  pood  to  have  the  stone;  that  the 
buildings  of  my  age  are  naruraily  to  Hitler  some 
decay  ;  that  it  is  now  time  they  should  begin  to 
di-joint.  ''Tis  a  common  necessity,  and  I  could 
not  expect  a  miracle  to  be  performed  in  my 
favour;  1  therein  pay  what  is  due  to  old  age, 
mid  I  cannot  expect  a  better  bargain.  That 
company  ought  to  comfort  me,  being  (alien  into 
the  most  common  infirmity  of  my 
T!K>  M<mo  <>nii-  time.  1  see  everywhere  men  tor 
mented  \\  irh  the  .-ame  di-ea-e,  and 
mcii'of  quality,  am  honoured  by  die  fellowship, 
forasmuch  as  men  of  the  hot  <pia- 
lity  are  most  frequently  afflicted  with  it  :  'tis  a 
noble  and  dignified  di-ea-e.  That  of  ~u<'h  as 
are  pestered  with  it,  few  have  it  to  a  h-s  decree 
ot'  pain,  and  while  others  are  put  to  the  trouble 
of  a  strict  diet,  and  the  daily  taking  of  mui.-.eou- 
drugs  and  potions,  1  owe  my  good  intervals 
purely  to  my  good  fortune.  Fur  some  ordinary 
•  troths  of  Fringo's.  or  burst-wort,  that  I  have 
twice  or  thrice  taken  to  oblige  ladies,  who.  \vith 
kindness  greater  than  my  pain,  \vould  needs 
piv.-ent  me  half  of  their.-,  seemed  to  me  eipiallv 
ea-v  to  take,  and  fruiih-s  in  O|)eration.  They 
are  to  pay  a  thousand  vows  to  .K-ciilapius,  and 
as  many  cro\\  us  to  their  physician,  for  the  void 
ing  a  little  g!'a\el.  which  I  oft'  11  do  by  the 
beiu.-iit  of  nature.  F\en  the  deci  ncy  of  my 
countenance  is  not  disturbed  by  it  in  cumpanv. 
and  I  can  hold  my  water  ten  hour.-,  ami  as  long 
as  any  man  that  is  in  health.  "  The  tear  of 
this  disease.''  it  say-,  "  did  formerly  affright 
thee,  when  it  was  unknown  to  thee;  the  cries 
and  despair  of  lho.-e  that  make  it  wor-e  by  their 
impatience  be-nt  a  horror  in  thee.  'Tis  a  ma- 
ladv  that  punishes  the  members  by  which  thou 
hast  most  offended.  Thou  art  a  conscientious 
fellow. 


1:1  la  vcn it  :' 


sulY'rers  our  regret  is  u  ,i<-  ." 

'•  consider  this  chasti-ement  :  'tis  very  easy  in 
comparison  with  that  of  others,  and  inflicted 
with  a  paternal  tenderness.  Do  but  observe 
how  late  it  came;  it  only  seizes  on  and  incom 
modes  that  part  of  thy  life  which  is,  as  it  were, 
sterile  and  lost,  having,  a-  it  svere  by  compact, 
given  full  room  to  the  licence  and  pleasures  of 
thy  youth.  The  fear  and  the  compassion  that 
people  have  of  this  disease  servo  thee  for  mat 
ter  of  glory,  a  quality  whereof,  if  thou  hast 
thy  own  judgment  purified,  and  if  thy  reason  is 
therein  right  and  sound,  yet  thy  friends  will 
notwithstanding  discover  some  tincture  in  thy 
complexion.  ;Tis  a  pleasure  to  hear  it  said  of 
one's  self:  '  Here  is  great  force,  here  is  great 


1   Ovid,  m-foid.  v.  8. 


patience.'  Thou  art  seen  to  sweat  with  pain, 
to  look  pale  and  red,  to  tremble,  to  vomit  well 
nigh  to  blood,  to  suffer  strange  contractions  and 
convulsions,  by  starts  to  let  tears  drop  from 
thine  eyes,  to  urine  thick,  black,  and  frightful 
water,  or  to  have  it  suppressed  by  some  sharp 
and  craggy  stone,  that  cruelly  pricks  and  tears 
thee.  whilst  all  the  while  thou  entertainest  the 
company  with  an  ordinary  countenance,  drol 
ling  by  tits  with  thy  people,  making  one  in  a 
continued  discourse,  now  and  then  excusing  thy 
pain,  and  making  thy  sufferance  less  than  it  is. 
Dost,  thou  call  to  mind  the  men  of  past  time-?, 
who  so  greedily  sought  diseases  to  keep  their 
\irtue  in  breath  and  exercise.'  Put  the  case 
that  nature  forced,  and  lead  thee  on  to  thi^  glo 
rious  schooling,  into  which  thou  wonldst  never 
have  entered  of  thy  own  free-will.  If  thou 
tellest  me  that  it  is  a  dangerous  and  mortal 
di-ea-e.  what  others  are  not  .'  For  'tis  a  phy 
sician's  cheat  to  except  any,  and  to  sav,  that 
they  do  not  go  directly  to  death:  what  matter 
is  it,  if  they  tend  that  way  by  accidt  nt,  or  if 
they  slide  and  slip  into  the  path  that  leads  to 
it  .'  Hut.  thou  du-t  not  die  because  thou  art 
sick,  thou  difst  because  thou  art  living.  Death 
kills  thee  without  the  help  of  Mckne--.  and  in 
some,  sickness  has  deferred  death,  who  have 
lived  Ion «_re r  by  rea-on  of  that  they  thought 
themselves  dying  withal.  To  which  may  be 
added  that,  a-  there  are  wounds,  so  tin  re  are 
di-eases.  medicinal  and  wholesome.  The  stone 
i-  often  no  h---  long-livt  d  than  you.  We  -ee  men 
with  whom  it  has  continued  from  their  infancy, 
even  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  if  they  had  not 
broken  company,  it  would  have  gone  on  with 
them  lunger  stiil.  Von  often,  r  kill  it.  than  it 
kills  you.  And  though  it  presented  you  the 
image  of  approaching  death,  were  it  not  a  good 
office  to  a  man  of  such  an  age.  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  end  .'  And,  which  is  wor>e,  thou 
hast  no  longer  any  thing  that  should  make  thee 
desjre  to  be  cured.  From  the  first  day,  common 
nect  ssity  calls  thee  away.  Do  but  consider  how 
artificially  and  gvnilv  she  puts  thee  out  of  taste 
with  lite,  and  weans  thee  from  the  world  ;  not 
forcing  and  compelling  thee  with  a  tyrannical 
subjection,  like  so  many  other  infirmities  which 
thou  scot  old  men  afflicted  withal,  that  hold 
them  in  continual  torment,  and  keep  them  in 
perpetual,  nnintermitted  pains  and  dolours, 
but  by  warnings  and  instructions  at  intervals, 
intermixing  long  pauses  of  repose,  as  it  were,  to 
give  thee  leave  to  meditate  upon  and  repeat  her 
less;, n  at  thy  own  ease  and  leisure.  To  give 
thee  means  to  judge  aright,  and  to  assume  the 
resolution  of  a  man  of  courage,  she  presents  to 
thee  the  entire  state  of  thy  condition,  both  in 
good  and  evil,  and  one  while  a  very  cheerful, 
and  another  an  insupportable  life,  in  one  and 
the  same  day.  If  thou  embraces!  not  death,  at 
least  thon  shakest  hands  with  it  once  a  month  ; 
by  which  thou  hast  the  more  cause  to  hope  that 
it  will  one  day  surprise  thee  without  warning, 
and  that  being  so  often  conducted  to  the  water- 
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side,  and  thinking  thyself  to  be  still  upon  the 
accustomed  terms,  thou  and  thy  confidence  will 
at  one  time  or  another  be  unexpectedly  wafted 
over.1     A  man  cannot  reasonably  complain  of 
diseases  that  fairly  divide  the  time  with  health." 
I  am  obliged  to  fortune  for  having  so  often 
assaulted  me  with   the  same  sort  of  weapons ; 
she  forms  and  fashions  me  thereto,  hardens  and 
habituates  me  by  custom  ;    I  know  within  a 
little  for  how  much  I  shall  be  quit.     For  want 
of  natural  memory,  I  make  one  of  paper,  and 
as  any  new  symptom  happens  in  my  disease,  I 
set  it  down  ;  whence  it  falls  out   that,  having 
now  passed  through  almost  all  sorts  of  examples, 
if  any   surprise    threatens    me,   tumbling   over 
these    little    loose  notes,    as   sybil's   leaves,    I 
never  fail  of  finding  matter  of  consolation  from 
some  favourable  prognostic  in  my  past  experi 
ence.  "     Custom    also    makes    me    hope    better 
for  the  time  to  come  ;   for  the   conduct  of  this 
evacuation  having  so  long  continued,  'tis  to  be 
believed  that  nature  will  not  niter  her  course, 
and   that  no  other  worse  accident  will  happen 
than    what   I   already   feel.     And  besides,   the 
condition   of  this  disease  is  not  unsuitable   to  j 
my  prompt  and   sudden  complexion  :   when  it  j 
assaults  me  gently,  I  am  afraid,  for  'tis  then  for  i 
a  great  while  ;  but  it   has   naturally  brisk  and  | 
vigorous  attacks.     It  claws  me  to  purpose  for  j 
a  day  or  two.     My  reins  held  out  an  age  with-  j 
out  alteration,  and   I   have   almost  now  lived  ; 
another  since  they  changed  their  state  ;  ills  have  j 
their  periods  as  well  as  good  ;  perhaps  the  in-  i 
firrnity  draws  towards  an   end.     Age  weakens  i 
the  heat  of  my  stomach,  the  digestion  of  which 
being  less  perfect,  it  sends  this  crude  matter  to 
my  reins  :   why,  at  a  certain   revolution,  may 
not  the  heat  of  my  reins  be  also  abated,  so  that 
they  can   no   more  petrify  my  phlegm,  and  na 
ture   find   out  some   other  way   of  purgation  ? 
Years  have  evidently  helped  me  to  drain  certain 
rheums;  and  why  not  those  excrements  which 
furnish  matter  for  gravel  ?     But  is  there  any  j 
tiling  so  sweet  as  the   sudden    change,   when 
from  an  excessive  pain,  I  come,  by  the  voiding 
of  a  stone,  to  recover,  as  from  a  flash  of  light 
ning,  the  beautiful  light  of  health,  so  free  and 
full,  as  it  happens  in  our  sudden  and  most  sharp  ' 
cholics  ?     Is  there  any  thing  in   the   pain  suf-  j 
fered,   that  a  man  can  counter-  \ 
Health  more        poise  to  the  pleasure  of  so  sudden  j 
sickness.  at         «•"  amendment?    Oh  !  how  much  j 
does  health  seem   the  more  plea-  | 
sant  to  me  after  sickness,  so  near  and  contiguous 
:    that  I  can  distinguish  them  in  the  presence  of 
I    one  another  in  their  greatest  height,  where  they 
present  themselves  in  emulation,  as  if  to  make 
head  against  and  to  dispute  it  with  one  another ! 
As  the  Stoics  say,  that  the  vices  are  profitably 
introduced,  to  give  value   to  and  set  oft'  vir 


tue  ; 3  we  can  with  better  reason,  and  less 
temerity  of  conjecture,  say  of  nature,  that  she 
has  given  us  pain  for  the  honour  and  service  of 
pleasure  and  ease.  When  Socrates,  after  this 
fetters  were  knocked  off,  felt  the  pleasure 
of  that  itching  which  the  weight  of  them 
had  caused  in  his  legs,  he  rejoiced  to  consider 
the  strict  alliance  betwixt  pain  and  pleasure  : 
how  they  are  linked  together  by  a  necessary 
connexion,  so  that  by  turns  they  follow  and 
mutually  beget  one  another ;  and  cried  out  to 
the  good  fellow  ^Esop,  that  he  ought,  out  of  his 
consideration,  to  have  taken  the  materials 
proper  for  a  fine  fable.4 

The  worst  that  I  see  in  other  diseases  is  that 
they  are  not  so  grievous  in  their  effect  as  they 
are  in  their  result:  a  man  is  a  whole  year  re 
covering,  and  all  the  while  full  of  weakness 
and  fear.  There  is  so  much  hazard,  and  so 
many  steps  to  arrive  at  safety,  that  one  has 
never  done.  Before  they  have  unmuffled  you 
of  a  wrapper,  and  then  a  cap,  before  they 
allow  you  to  walk  abroad  and  take  the  air,  to 
drink  wine,  lie  with  your  wife,  or  eat  melons, 
'tis  odds  but  you  relapse  into  some  new  dis 
temper.  The  stone  has  this  privi 
lege,  that  it  carries  itself  clean  off;  Tfhe  advantage 
whereas  other  maladies  always  above  all*  other 
leave  behind  them  some  impression  distempers, 
and  alteration,  that  renders  the 
body  subject  to  some  new  disease,  lending  a 
hand  to  one  another.  Those  are  excusable,  that 
content  themselves  with  possessing  us,  without 
extending  it  farther,  and  introducing  others  to 
succeed  them  :  but  courteous  and  kind  are 
those  whose  passage  brings  us  any  profitable 
issue.  Since  I  have  been  troubled  with  the 
stone,  I  find  myself  free  from  all  other  accidents ; 
much  more,  methinks,  than  I  was  before,  ami 
have  never  had  any  fever  since.  I  aryue  that, 
the  extreme  and  frequent  vomitings  that  I  am 
subject  to,  purge  me  :  and,  on  the  other  side, 
my  distastes,  and  the  strange  fasts  I  keep, 
digest  my  peccant  humours ;  and  nature  in 
those  stones  voids  whatever  there  is  in  me  of 
superfluous  and  hurtful.  Let  them  never  tell 
me  that  it  is  a  medicine  too  dear  bought :  for 
what  are  so  many  stinking  potions,  caustics, 
incisions,  sweats,  setons,  diets,  and  so  manv 
other  methods  of  cure,  which  often,  by  reason 
we  are  not  able  to  undergo  their  violence  and 
importunity,  bring  us  to  our  graves?  So  that 
when  I  am  ill  I  look  upon  it  as  physic  ;  when 
well,  for  an  absolute  deliverance. 

And  here  is  another  particular  benefit  of  my 
disease ;  which  is,  that  it  most  plays  its  game 
by  itself,  and  lets  me  play  mine,  or  else  I  only 
want  courage  to  do  it ;  for  in  its  greatest  fury 
I  have  endured  it  ten  hours  together  on  horse- 
buck.  Do  but  endure  it,  you  need  no  other 


An   allusion   to  what  was  fabled  by  the  ancient  Greeks  '   Switzerland,  and  Tuscany  were  principally  occasioned  by  the 


and  Ilomans,  that  the  dead  were  transported   over  the  river 
Styx  in  Charon's  ferry  boat. 


2  It  is  these  I'M  e  nates  which  partly  constitute  the  Journey      Stoics. 


stone,  with  which  he  was  afflicted 

3   Plutarch,    On   tltr.    Common    Concept! 


t.i   against    the 


through  Italy.      His  visits  to  the  mineral  waters  of  Lorraine, 


Plato,  rhcrdo. 
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regimen  ;  play,  dine,  run,  do  this  and  do  that, 
it'  you  can  ;  your  excess  will  do  you  more  good 
than  harm  :  say  as  much  to  one  that  has  the 
pox,  the  gout,  or  hernia.  The  other  diseases 
have  more  universal  obligations,  rack  all  our 
actions  after  another  kind  of  manner,  disturb 
our  whole  order,  and  to  their  consideration 
engage  the  v\  hole  state  of  life  :  this  only  pinches 
the  skin  ;  it  leaves  the  understanding  and  will 
wholly  at  our  disposal,  and  the  tongue,  hands, 
and  leet ;  it  rather  awakens  than  stupilics  yon. 
The  soul  is  over-excited  with  th<>  ardour  of  a 
fever,  prostrated  with  tin:  epilepsy,  and  dis 
placed  by  a  sharp  meufrhn,  and,  in  short, 
astounded  by  all  the  diseases  that  hurt  the 
whole  mass,  and  the  most  noble  parts.  This 
never  meddles  with  the  sou!  ;  if  anything  iroes 
amiss  with  her,  'tis  her  own  fault  :  she  betrays, 
dismounts,  and  abandons  herself.  "I'is  only 
fools  who  sutter  themselves  to  be  persuaded  thai 
this  hard  and  massy  bodv,  \\hich  is  baked  in 
our  reins.  i>  !o  In;  di.--oU-ed  by  drink>  :  wherc- 
fore,  when  it  is  once  stirred,  there  i>  noiliing 
to  he  done  but  to  give  il  j>a-sa:re  :  it  \\ill  take 
it  of  itself. 

I  moreover  observe  this  particular  conve 
nience  in  it,  that  it  is  a  disease  v,  herein  \-,  e 
ha\e  little  to  guess  at :  we  are  dispensed  from 
the  trouble  into  which  other  di^a  e>  lhr.>w  us 
b\  the  incertainty  of  their  caux  s,  conditions, 
and  progiv^  ;  a  trouble  llmt  is  infinitely  pain 
ful  :  we  have  no  need  of  conciliation  and 
doctoral  interpretations  :  the  senses  well  riiou-h 
inform  u>  \\iial  it,  is  and  \\heiv  ii  is. 

By  sueh-liki'  argumt  i'i  -.  v,  tak  and  stronir, 
as  Cicero1  did  the  disca  e  of  his  old  age,  1  try 
to  rock  asleep  and  amuse  my  imagination,  and 
to  dress  its  wounds.  If  1  find  tliem  \\or~e 
to-morrow,  1  \\ill  pnnide  new  remedies  and 
applications.  To  >how  that  this  is  irue  :  I  am 
come  to  that  pa>s  of  late,  that  the  u  a-t  motion 
forces  pure  blood  out  of  my  rein.-;  \\iiat  of 
thai  .'  I  >tir  nevertheless  a-  be.'oiv,  and  ride 
after  my  hounds  with  a  juvenile  and  n 
ardour,  and  find  thai  1  ha\e  a  ver\ 
gain  in  a  malady  of  that  importance,  \\lu.-n  it 
e<^ts  me  no  more  than  a  little  heaviness  and 
miea>iness  in  that  part;  'tis  some  great  stone 
that  wa-tes  and  consumes  the  substance  of  my 
kidneys  and  of  my  life,  \\hieh  I  by  little  anil 
little  evacuate,  not  without  some  natural  plea 
sure,  as  an  excrement  henceforward  superfluous 
and  troublesome.  Now,  if  1  feel  anything  to  roll 
and  stir,  do  not  expect  that  I  should  trouble 
myself  to  consult  my  pulse,  or  my  urine,  in  order 
to  find  there  some  vexatious  sign  :  1  shall  soon 
enough  feel  the  pain,  without  making  it  more 
and  longer  by  the  disease  of  fear.  Who  tears  to 
suffer,  already  sutlers  what  he  fears  :  to  which 
may  be  added,  that  the  doubts  and  ignorance 
of  those  who  take  upon  them  to  expound  the 
springs  of  nature,  and  her  internal  progressions, 


and  the  many  false  prognostics  of  their  art. 
ought  to  give  us  to  understand  that  her  ways 
are  inscrutable  and  utterly  unknown :  there 
is  great  uncertainty,  variety,  and  obscurity  in 
all  that  she  either  promises  or  threatens.  Old 
age  excepted,  which  is  an  indubitable  sign  of 
the  approach  of  death  ;  in  all  other  mishaps  I 
j  see  tew  --igns  of  the  future,  whereon  we  may 
:  ground  our  divination.  I  only  judge  of  myself 
by  my  real  senses,  and  not  by  reason.  To 
what  end  .'  cnce  I  am  resolved  to  bring  nothing 
to  it  but  expectation  and  patience.  Will  von 
ki.ow  how  much  1  get  by  this.'  Observe  those 
:  that  do  otherwise,  and  who  rely  upon  so  many 
'  divers  persuasions  and  counsels  ;  how  often 
and  how  much  they  labour  under  imagination, 
without  any  bodily  pain  at  all.  1  have:  many 
times  amiiM-d  m\>elf,  being  well  and  in  safety, 
and  delivered  trom  thex:  dangerous  ills,  by 
describing  them  to  the  physicians,  as  but 
then  beginning  to  di-cover  themselves  in  me  ; 
undergoing  the  sentence  of  their  dreadful 
conclusions  very  much  at  my  ease  ;  and  so 
much  the  more  obliged  to  the  favour  of  (!od, 
and  better  sati-tied  of  the  vanity  of  (his  art. 

There  is  iiothiag  that  ought  >o  much  to  be 
recommended  to  youth  as  activity  and  vigi- 
lanei  :  <u;rli:'e  i-  nothing  but  rnoti  >\\  :  1  move 
with  great  difficulty,  and  am  slow 
in  e\e.'-ylhing;  iu  ri.-ing,  going  ^cntsicc  jcr 
to  lied,  or  eating  :  si  ven  of  ihe 
clock  in  ti:e  morning  is  early  for  me:  and 
u  here  1  govern  I  never  dine  before  eleven,  nor 
sup  till  after  six.  I  ha\e  formerly  attributed 
the  eau.-c  of  the  ie\vr-  and  other  di~ea-o  1  have 
fallen  into,  to  tin1  hea\iness  that  long  sleeping 
had  brought  upon  me,  and  have  e\er  repented 
goiil0'  to  sleep  a'j'iiii  in  the  morning.  L'lato  is 
more  aiiurv  at  the  e.\ce-s  of'  sleeping,  than  at 
that  of  drinking.-  I  love  (o  lie  hard  ard 
alone,  even  without  my  \\ife,  as  kinu's  do;  well 
co\'cred  with  eloihes.  They  ne\er  warm  mv 
!:ed  ;  bur,  since  l"\e  irrown  old,  they  give  me 
at  need  \\anu  elothe>  to  lay  to  my  feet  and 
stomach.  They  find  fault  \\iih  the  u'reat 
Seipio."  that  iie  was  a  heavy  sleeper;  and,  ir, 
my  opinion,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  men 
\\ere  di-plea-ed  that  he  alone  should  have 
nothing  in  him  to  be  found  fault  withal.  If  1 
have  anything  curious  in  my  \\  ay  ot  living,  'ti:? 
rather  in  mv  lying  than  anything  else  :  but 
I  generally  I  uive  wav  ami  accommodate  myself 
i  as  much  as  any  one  to  necessity.  Sleep  ha-> 
j  taken  up  a  great  part  of  my  life,  and  I  yet  con 
tinue,  at  the  age  I  now  am,  to  sleep  eight  or 
nine  hours  together.  I  wean 
mvself,  to  my  advantage,  from  He  corrected 

,       ,    ~  that  habit  111 

tins  propensity  to   sloth,  and   am     his  ]atter  ,javs 
evidently  better  for  so  doin<r.     I     ami  found  the 
find  the  change  a  little  hard  in-     Jj^f"  of  so 
deed,  but  in  three  days  'tis  over, 
and  I  see  but  few  that  live  with  less  sleep  when 


in  ritd.      1'latii,  L:iws,  viii.  13, 
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need  requires,  and  that  more  constantly  exercise 
themselves,  nor  to  whom  long:  journeys  are  less 
troublesome.  My  body  is  capable  of  a  firm, 
but  not  of  a  violent  or  sudden  agitation.  I 
avoid  of  late  all  violent  exercises,  and  such  as 
make  me  sweat,  wherein  my  limbs  grow  weary 
before  they  are  hot.  I  can  stand  a  whole  day 
together,  and  am  not  wearied  with  walking ; 
but  not  on  a  high-road,  for  there,  from  my  youth 
upwards,  I  have  never  loved  to  travel,  except  on 
horseback  ;  on  foot  I  mud  myself  up  to  the 
breech,  and  little  fellows  like  me  are  subject, 
in  the  streets,  to  be  elbowed  and  justled.  for 
want  of  appearance  :  I  have  ever  loved  to 
repose  myself,  whether  sitting  or  lying,  with 
my  heels  as  high,  or  higher,  than  my  seat. 

There  is  no  profession  so  pleasant  as  the  mili- 
The  military  *ary  :  a  profession  both  noble  in 
profession  very  its  execution  (tor  valour  is  the 
pleasant  and  strongest,  proudest,  and  most  ire- 

nerous  of  all  virtues),  and  noble  j 
in  its  cause :  there  is  no  utility  either  more 
universal,  or  more  just,  than  the  protection  of 
the  peace  and  greatness  of  one's  country.  The 
company  of  so  many  noble,  young,  and  active 
men  delights  you ;  the  ordinary  sight  of  so 
many  tragic  spectacles  :  the  freedom  of  this 
conversation  without  art,  and  a  masculine  and 
unceremonious  way  of  living,  pleases  you  ;  the 
variety  of  a  thousand  several  actions,  the  inspi 
riting  harmony  of  martial  music,  that  ravishes 
and  enrlamos  both  your  ears  and  soul ;  the 
honour  of  this  vocation,  nay,  even  its  sufferings 
and  difficulties,  which  Plato  so  little  heeds, 
that,  in  his  Republics,  he  makes  women  and 
children  share  in  them,  are  delightful  to  you. 
You  put  yourselves  voluntarily  upon  particular 
exploits  and  hazards,  according  as  you  judge  of 
their  lustre  and  importance;  and  see  when  even 
life  itself  is  excusably  employed, 

Pulchrumque  mori  succurrit  in  armis,1 
"  How  beautiful  it  is  to  die  in  arms." 

To  fear  common  dangers  that  concern  so 
great,  a  multitude  of  men,  not  to  dare  to  do 
what  so  many  sorts  of  souls,  and  a  whole  peo 
ple  do,  is  for  a  heart  that  is  low  and  mean 
beyond  all  measure  :  company  encourages  even 
children  themselves.  If  others  excel  you  in 
knowledge,  in  gracefulness,  and  strength,  or 
fortune,  you  have  third  causes  to  blame  for 
that;  but  to  give  place  to  them  in  stability  of 
mind,  you  can  blame  no  one  for  that  but  your 
self.  Death  is  more  abject,  more  languishing 
and  painful  in  bed  than  in  battle  ;  fevers  and 
catarrhs  as  painful  and  mortal  as  a  musket- 
shot:  whoever  has  fortified  himself  valiantly  to 
bear  the  accidents  of  common  life,  would  not 
need  to  raise  his  courage  to  be  a  soldier. 
Vhwe,  mi  L?tcili,  militare  est.2  "  To  live,  my 
Lucilius,  is  to  make  war." 


I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  had  the  itch, 
and  yet  scratching  is  one  of  nature's  sweetest 
gratifications,  and  nearest  at  hand ;  but  the 
smart  follows  too  near.  I  use  it  most  in  my 
ears,  which  are  often  apt  to  itch. 

I  came   into    the  world  with   all   my  senses 
entire,  even   to   perfection.      My 
stomach    is   commodiously  good,     KStUu- 
as     also    is    my    head    and    mv     tiun. 
breath  ;  and,   for   the  most  part, 
uphold   themselves  so  in   the  height  of  fevers. 
I    have   passed    the    ago    to    which    some    na 
tions,  not   without   reason,  have    prescribed    s-o 
just  a  term  of  life,  that   they   would  not  suffer 
men  to  exceed  it  ;:i  and  yet  I    have  some  inter 
missions,  though  short  and  inconstant,  so  clean 
and   sound,  us  are   little  inferior  to   the   health 
and  elasticity  of  mv  youth.     I  do  not  speak  of 
vigour  and  sprightliness  ;   'tis  not  reason  that  it 
should  follow  me  bevond  its  limits; 


Non  hoc  ampliu? 
Ciolesiis,  jut 


1  JEneid,  ii.  3 1/. 

2  Seneca,  Epist  96. 

3  Viz  ,  fifty  years. 


"  My  sides  no  longer  can  sustain 
The  hardships  of  the  win, I  and  rain." 

My  face  and  eyes  presently  discover  me  :   all 
my  alterations  begin   there,  and 
appear   worse    than    they   really     His  mi-1(1  m>t  , 
are ;  my   friends    often    pity  me,     CyThe'au'ments 
before  I  feel  the  cause  in  myself,     of  the  body. 
My  looking-glass  does  not  fright 
me  ;  for  even  in   my  youth,  it  has  befallen  me 
more  than   once  to   have  a  scurvy  complexion, 
and  of   ill  prognostic,  without  any  great  con 
sequences  ;  insomuch   that   the  physicians,  not 
finding   any  cause   within    answerable    to   that 
I  outward   alteration,  attributed  it  to   the  mind, 
I  and  that  some  secret  passion  had  tormented  me 
|  within;   but  they  were  deceived.      If  my  body 
would   govern    itself  as  well  under  my  rule  as 
my  mind  does,  we  should  move  a  little  more  at 
!  our  ease:   my  mind  was  then  not  only  free  from 
!  trouble,  but  moreover  full  of  joy  and   satisfac 
tion,  as   it   commonly   is,  half  by   complexion, 
'  half  by  its  own  design  : 

Nee  vitiant  artus  pegrre  conta^ia  mentis."' 

|  "  I  never  yet  could  find 

That  e'er  mv  body 'suffered  by  my  mind." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  temperature  of  m\ 
I  soul  has  often  raised  my  body  from  its  lapses  : 
this  is  often  depressed;  while,  if  the  other  b« 
not  brisk  and  gay,  'tis  at  least  quiet,  and 
at  rest.  I  had  a  quartan  ague  four  or  five 
months,  that  made  me  look  miserably  ill;  yet  my 
mind  was  always,  not  only  calm,  but  pleasant. 
If  the  pain  be  without  me,  the  weakness  and 
langour  do  not  much  afflict  me  :  I  feel  several 
bodily  faintings,  that  beget  a  horror  in  me  but 
to  name,  which  yet  I  should  less  fear  than  a 
thousand  passions  and  agitations  of  mind  that  I 
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see  about.  I  resolve  no  more  to  run,  'tis  enough 
that  I  crawl  along:  and  I  complain  not  of  the 
natural  decadence  that  1  feel  in  myselt  : 

Quis  tumidum  •ruttur  mirutur  in  Alpibiis"1 
"  Say,  whom  do  goitre.-  in  the  Alps  sur]  , 

any  more  than  I  regret  that  my  duration  '•hall 
not  be  as  lon<_:'  and  entire  as  that  ot  an  oak. 

I  have   no  reason   to  complain  of  my  imagi 
nation  :    I    have    had    i'ew    thoughts    in    my    life 
that  have   so    much    as    broken  my  sleep,  if  not 
tho-e  of  desire,  \\hich  have  awakened  without 
afllictinir   me.      I   dream   but    seldom,  and    then 
of    chimeras    and    fantastic   thinu-,    commonly 
produced    from    plea-ant    thoughts,  and    rather 
ridiculous   than    -ad  :    and  believe   it  to  be   true  j 
that    dreams    are    the    true    interpreters   of  our  j 
inclinations;   but    there   is   art   required   to  sort  i 
and  understand  them  : 

usurpant  h> >i  anl    eurai  r , 

iirilantr>.  atr.'an'  ,  U1,  >  ;i  a:  cu:  snnmo 
11  cst.'- 

•• 'Tis  no  wonder  if  what  men  practise,  think, 
care  for,  and  do  \\hen  awake,  should  also  run 
in  their  head-,  and  move  them  v,  lien  they  arc 
asleep."  1'lato  more,  ivr  -ay-,''  that  'ti-  the 
ollice  of  prudence  to  draw  instructions  of  divi 
nation  of  future  thiim-  from  dreams.  I  see 
nothing  in  it,  if  not  the  wonderful  experiences 
that  Socrate.-,  Xenophon,  and  ArMotle,  all 
men  of  irreproachable  authority,  relate.  The 
historian-  sa\  '  that  the.  Athtnte-  nevi  r  dream  : 
who  also  never  eat  any  thiiiLi'  thai  has  received 
death  :  which  1  add,  forasmuch  a-  it  i-,  per 
haps,  the  reason  why  they  never  dream  ;  tor 
Pythagoras  ordered  a  certain  preparation  of 
diet,  to  be^et  appropriate  dreams.0  Aline  are 
al \\a\s  very  gentle,  without  any  agitation  of 
body,  or  expression  of  voice.  I  have  seen 
'  several  of  my  time  wonderfully  disturbed  in 
them;  Theon  the  philosopher  \\alked  in  hi- 
sleep ;  as  also  did  Pericles' servant,  and  that 
upon  the  tiles  and  tops  of  the  house.1' 

I   hardly  ever   choose    my  dish    at    table,  but 
fall  too  of  the  next   at  hand,  and 
unwillingly  change  my  course.   A 
u'uY. '  confusion  of  im-ats.   and  a  clutter 

of  dishes,  displease  me  as  much  as 
any  other  confusion.  1  am  easily  sati-iied  witl 
few  viands,  and  am  an  enemy  to  the  opinion  of 
Favorinus,7  that  in  a  feast  they  should  snatch 
from  you  the  meat  you  like,  and  set  another 
plate  of  another  sort  before  you  ;  and  that  it  is 
a  pitiful  supper  if  you  do  not  sate  your  guests 
with  the  rumps  of  birds,  the  beccafico  being  the 
only  one  that  deserves  to  be  all  eaten.  I 
usually  eat  salt  meats  ;  and  yet  I  love  bread 


that  has  no  salt  in  it:  and  my  baker  never 
sends  up  any  other  to  my  table,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  country.  In  my  infancy,  what 
they  had  most  to  correct  in  me  was  the  refusal 
of  things  that  children  commonly  best  lose,  as 
sui^ar,  sweet- meats,  and  inarch  -  pain;.  Aly 
tutor  contended  with  this  aversion  to  delicacies, 
as  a  kind  of  over-nicety  ;  and  indeed  *iis  no 
thing  else  but  a  difficulty  of  taste  in  any  thing 
to  which  it  applies  itself.  Whoever  shall  cure 
a  child  of  an  obstinate  affection  to  brown  bread, 

bai or  garlick.  will   cure  him  of  all   kind  of 

delieateiie-s.  There  are  some  who  pretend  to 
hardiness  and  patience,  by  wishing  for  beet  and 
ham  amon^-t  pheasant  and  partridge  :  they 
have  a  LT<>«>d  time  on't  ;  'ti-the  delicacy  of  deli 
cacies  :  'ti-  the  taste  of  an  effeminate  fortune, 
that  di-reli.-hes  ordinary  and  accustomed  thinirs 
pi')'  (iii(C  In, i'ii  I'm  (// fit Kirn  IIL  Id'dio  I  ml  it*  Not 
make  <•.'"< >d  cheer  with  what  another  does, 
1  to  be  curious  in  what  a  man  eats,  is  the 
ence  of  this  vice  : 

>i  inodica  ni'iiare  times  olus  omne  patella'1 


1  Juvenal,  xiii.  162. 

2  These  Latin  verses,  which  are  to  be  found  in    Cicero, 
Divimit.  i.  22,  are  taken   from  a  tragedy   of  Accius,  entitled 
Brutus,  wherein  they  are  addressed  by  a  soothsayer  to  Tar 
quinius  Xunerhus,  one  of  the  principal  dramatis  persona;. 

3  In  the  Timtriis. 


readilv   wish 


" 


living. 


1'here    i-   indeed    this    ditl'erence,   that  'tis    better 
:o     oblige     one's     appetite    to   things    that    are 
ino-t  easy  to  be  had  ;    but   'tis  always  a  \  ice  to 
>MiL!c    one's  sell':    I    formerly    said    a    kinsman 
if  mine  was  nice,  who,  by  bcin^r  in  our  gallics, 
had   unlearned    the    n-e    of   bed-,  ami  to  put    olV 
trhes  V>  hen   he  \\  ent   to  sleep. 
1    had    any    sons    1     -hould 
m\      lortnne.       The'     <_'o:)d 
ih.it   ( io  1    ^ive   me,    who 
othini;   of    me    but    the    ac- 
led'4'ii:i  nt  of  his  bounty,  but 
truly   'ti-  a    very  hearty  one,  sent 
me  from  my  cradle  to  be  brought 
up   in  a    p.  or  village    of  his,  and 
there    continued    me    all    the    while    I    was    at 
niir-e.  and  even  longer,  briiiLnn-j;  me    up   to   the 
meanest    and    most    common    way    of    living: 
^\ftif///ff  jiurs  llbcrtaiis  c$t   be.tic  inoratus  rcn- 
ft'i'."'   ''A  \\  ell-govertied  stomach  is  a  threat  part 
of  liberty.  "       Never    take  upon 
yourselves,   and    much    less    give 
up    to    your   \\ives,    the    care    of 
their    bringing     uj) ;     leave     the 
forming   them    to   fortune,  under 
popular   and  natural  laws  ;   leave  it   to   custom 
to    train    them    up  to   frugality  and    austerity, 
that  they  may   rather  descend   from   hardships 
than  mount  up  to  them.     This  humour  of  his 
yet  aimed  at  another  end,  that  is,  to   make  me 
'familiar  with  those  people,  and   that  condition 
of  men,  which   most  need   our  assistance  ;  be 
lieving  that  I  should  be   more  holden  to  mgord 
them  who  extended  their  arms  to  me,  than  those 


*   Herod,  iv.  IS  1.     Pomponius  Me'.a,  i.  8. 
•<  Cicero,  dc  Dii-hint.  ii.   -IS. 
6   Laertius,  Lift-  nf  }>,,rrlio. 

~   Favorinus  expresses  the  directly  contrary  opinion.     See 
Aulus  Gdlius.  xv.  8.  *  Seneca.  Kjiist.  18. 

'->   Horace,  Kjtixt.  i.  5.  2.  10  senec.  Kinst.  l->3. 
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who  turned  their  backs  upon  me  :  and  for  this 
reason  also  it  was  that  he  provided  me  god 
fathers  of  the  meanest  fortune,  to  oblige  and 
bind  me  to  them. 

Neither  has  his  design  succeeded  altogether 
ill ;  for,  whether  be  it  upon  the 
advantage  of6  account  of  glory,  because  there  is 
his  education.  more  honour  in  such  a  condescen 
sion,  or  out  of  natural  compas 
sion,  that  has  a  very  great  power  over  me,  I 
have  a  very  kind  inclination  towards  the  meaner 
sort  of  people.  The  faction  which  I  condemn  j 
in  our  civil  wars,  1  shall  more  sharply  condemn 
when  I  see  them  flourish  :  it  will  half  reconcile 
me  to  them  when  I  shall  see  them  miserable 
and  oppressed.  How  much  do  I  admire  the 
generous  humour  of  Chelonis,  daughter  and 
wife  to  kings  of  Sparta  I1  Whilst  her  husband 
Cleombrotus,  in  the  commotion  of  her  city, 
had  the  advantage  over  Leonidas,  her  father, 
she,  like  a  good  daughter,  stuck  close  to  her 
father  in  all  his  misery  and  exile,  in  opposition 
to  the  conqueror.  But  so  soon  as  the  chance 
of  war  turned,  she  changed  her  will  with  the 
change  of  fortune,  and  generously  turned  to 
her  husband's  side,  whom  she  accompanied 
throughout,  where  his  ruin  carried  him;  having, 
as  it  appears,  no  other  wish  than  to  cleave  to 
that  side  that  stood  most  in  need  of  her,  and 
where  she  could  best  manifest  her  compassion. 
I  am  naturally  more  apt  to  follow  the  example 
of  Flaminius,-  who  more  readily  gave  his  as 
sistance  to  those  that  had  most  need  of  him, 
than  to  those  who  had  power  to  do  him  good, 
than  I  am  that  of  Pyrrhus,  who  was  of  a 
humour  to  truckle  to  the  great,  and  to  domineer 
over  the  small. 

Long  sittings  at  meat  both  trouble  me  and 
do  me  harm  ;  for  perhaps  from 
having,  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do,  accustomed  myself 
to  it  from  a  child,  I  eat  all  the 
Therefore  it  is  that,  at  my  own 
house,  though  the  meals  there  are  of  the 
shortest,  I  usually  sit  down  a  little  after  the 
rest,  after  the  manner  of  Augustus  ;:i  but  I  do 
not  imitate  him  in  rising  also  before  the  rest  of 
the  company  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  love  to  sit  j 
still  a  long  time  after,  and  to  hear  them  talk,  j 
provided  I  am  none  of  the  talkers  ;  for  I  tire 
arid  hurt  myself  with  speaking  upon  a  full 
stomach,  as  much  as  I  find  it  pleasant  and  very 
wholesome  to  argue  and  to  strain  my  voice 
before  dinner. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans4  had  more 
reason  than  we  in  setting  apart  for  eating, 
which  is  a  principal  action  of  life,  if  not  diverted 
by  other  extraordinary  business,  many  hours, 
indeed  the  greatest  part  of  the  night ;  eating 
and  drinking  more  deliberately  than  we  do, 
who  perform  all  our  actions  in  post  haste;  and, 
in  extending-  this  natural  pleasure  to  more 


Jlontaigne  did 
not  love  to  sit 
long  at  table. 

while  I  sit. 


1  Plutarch,  Lines  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes. 

Plutarch,  in  vita. 
3  Id. 


leisure  and  better  use,  intermixing  with  their 
meals  several  pleasant  and  profitable  offices  of 
conversation. 

They  whose  concern  it  is  to  have  a  care  of 
me,  may  very  easily  hinder  me 
from  eating  anything  they  think     The  abstinence 

..,      ,  i  i-        •  i        ot  which  Mon- 

will  do    me    harm  ;   for  in   such     taigne  was 
things  I  never  covet  nor  miss  any     capable, 
thing  I  do   not  see  :  but  withal, 
if  it  once  comes  in  niy  sight,  'tis  in  vain  to 
persuade  me  to  forbear  :  so  that  when  I  design 
to  fast  I  must  be  parted  from  those    that  eat 
suppers,  and  must  only  have  so  much  given  me 
as  is  required   for  a  limited  collation  ;  for  if  I 
sit  down  to  table  I  forget  my  resolution.    When 
I  order  my  cook  to  alter  the  manner  of  dressing 
any  dish  of  meat,  all  my  family  knows  what  it 
means  ;  that  my  stomach  is  out  of  order,  and 
that  I  shall  not  touch  it. 

I  love  to  have  all  meats  that  will  endure  it 
very  little  boiled  or  roasted,  and 
love  them  very  high,  even  to  Account  of  his 
smell  of  it,  in  many.  Nothing  cha'ngeTand"'' 
but  toughness  generally  offends  revolutions. 
me  (of  any  other  quality  I  am  as 
patient  and  indifferent  as  any  man  I  have 
known)  ;  so  that,  contrary  to  the  common 
humour,  even  in  fish  it  often  happens  that  I  find 
them  both  too  fresh  and  too  firm  :  not  for  want 
of  teeth,  which  I  ever  had  good,  even  to  excel 
lence,  and  which  age  does  but  now  begin  to 
threaten  ;  I  have  ever  been  used  every  morning 
to  rub  them  with  a  napkin,  and  before  and 
after  dinner.  God  is  favourable  to  those  whom 
he  makes  to  die  by  degrees ;  'tis  the  only 
benefit  of  old  age  ;  the  last  death  will  be  so 
much  the  less  full  and  painful  ;  it  will  kill  but 
a  half  or  quarter  of  a  man.  I  had  one  tooth 
lately  fall  out  without  drawing,  and  without 
pain  :  it  was  the  natural  term  of  its  duration  ; 
both  that  part  of  my  being,  and  several  others, 
are  already  dead,  and  others  half  dead,  oi 
those  that  were  most  active  and  in  highest 
esteem  during  my  vigorous  years,  so  that  I 
melt  and  steal  away  from  myself.  What  folly 
would  it  be  in  my  understanding  to  fear  this 
fall,  when  already  so  much  of  it  is  got  over, 
as  if  it  were  from  its  utmost  height?  I  hope  1 
shall  not.  I  in  truth  receive  a  principal  con 
solation  in  the  meditation  of  my  death,  that  it 
will  be  just  and  natural  ;  and  that  hencefor 
ward  I  cannot  herein  either  require  or  hope 
from  destiny  any  other  but  unlawful  favours. 
Men  make  themselves  believe  that  they  formerly 
had,  as  greater  stature,  so  longer  lives  ;  but 
they  deceive  themselves  ;  and  Solon,  who  wa> 
of  those  elder  times,  does  nevertheless  limit  the 
duration  of  life  to  threescore  and  ten  years/' 
I,  who  have  so  much  and  so  universally  adored 
this  aiu-oi>  n't-oov  "  excellent  mediocrity"  o1 
ancient  times,6  and  who  have  concluded  the 
most  moderate  measure  the  most  perfect,  shall 


Suetonius,  in  mta. 

Herod,  i.  32. 

See  Laertius,  i.  93. 


• 


A I  0  NT  A  I  (.i  N  ii'S     FSS  A  Y  S. 


I  pretend  to  an  unreasonable  and  prodigious 
old  n<4-«;  .'  NYha'ever  happens  contrary  to  the 
course  of  nature  niiiy  he  troublesome  ;  but  \\  h;it 
Comes  ace onlinu1  to  her,  mis!  aluavs  be  ac- 


things  tli.tl  sir,'  (June  according   to  n;itnre  are  t 
fed  ti'ood  :'"  and  tiius,  IMato  sax  s.-  t 


prepare  my  pleasure  to  make  better  and  more 
cheerful  use  of  abundance)  ;  or  else  I  fasted  to 
preserve  my  vigour  for  the  service  of  some 
action  of  body  or  mind  ;  for  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  tho^e  are  cruelly  dulled  in  me  by  jj 
repletion  ;  and.  above  all.  I  hate  that  foolish  j 
coupling  of  so  healthful  and  sprightly  a  goddess 


fume  of  Ins  liquor;  (>r  to  cure  my  SICK  stomach, 
and  for  want  of  fit  company  :  for  I  say  as  the 
•  Fpicnru-  did/'  (ha!  a  man  is  not,  so  muc!; 

n't   delicious.       \itani  tn!<>-      to  regard  \\hat  he  eats  ;i~  with  whom  he  eats; 

/r;V,     xt'iii'ms      nmtiirihis.'-''     and  e"M,;;!end.  ('iiilo.  that  he  would  not   en^aj;'- 


death  which  is  occasioned  by  woumls  or  disease 
is  violent:    but  that  which    surprises  us.  old  age 
conducting  us   to  it,  is  of  all    others    the   mos? 
easy,  and  in  ^o 
ii'SwnfUms     fit 

"Young    men    are    taken    a\\;iy    by    force,    old      1m:  at    I'eriamier's    feast,  till   he  wa- 

men  by  maturity."  Death  mixe-  and  con-  informed  who  were  to  be  the  other  guests.1'  No 
founds  itself  throughout  with  life:  deeay  anti-  '  didi  i<  so  acceptable  to  me,  nor  no  sauce  so 
cipates  its  hour,  ami  shoulders  ilseli  even  into  as  llr.it  which  i-  extracteil  trom  the 

the  course  of  our  grow  ing  up.  1  have  pictures  !  society.  I  thin!;  it  to  be  more  wholesome  t" 
uf  mvself,  taken  at  fi\e  and  twenty,  and  live  eai  more  lei-nrd1,  and  less  ;ind  to  eat  oft.ener  ; 
and  thirty  years  of  ai'e  ;  I  compare  them  with  !  bat  !  would  have  the  value  of  appetite  and 
that  lately  dra\\n;  by  ho\\  much  more  is  my  !  hunger  done  justice  to.  I  should  take  no 
present  ima<jfe  unlike  the  forme/,  than  to  thai  I  pleasure  to  be  fe.l  with  three  or  four  stinted 
shall  have  after  death  !  It  is  too  much  to  abuse  rep:  tv,  at  fi.ved  hours,  after  ii  medic;il 

nature,  to  make  her  trot    so   far,  that  wh  >  v.  i'i    a- sure   me    that,  it  1  have  a 

be  forced  to  leave  us,  and  abandon  our  con  rninir,   I  shall  have  the 

our  eyes,   leelh,    h  us  and    all    the    rest,  to    the  .        /  .'    Let  us  old  fellows,  especially, 

mercy  of  a.  foreign  and  he'-^ed  assistance  :    an  '      t:ih  •    the  •    tim  •    of   eating,    aiid 

to  n.s^u  us  into  the  hands  of  art.  beiii'j;  wear\       lea\'e  to  alman  and  pro'jf-- 

ot'  following  us  IK  uostics.       The    utmost     fruit    ot    my    healih     is 

1  am  not  very  fond  either  of  salads  or  fruhs,      ple;i-u;-e;    lit    us  take  hold    of   the    present    and 
except    melons:    m\     faiher    hate  AH.       1    a  \  nicy     in     these    laws  ot 

sauces,  and  1  love  them  all.  K;itm_  too  much  fasting  :  v  ho  v,  ill  have  one  form  -  Tve  him,  let 
hurts  me  ;  but  tor  the  <|'ial;t\  of  what  I  eat,  I  him  "I  it;  we  harden  onr- 

do  not  yet  certain! v  knou  that  any  sort  of  in  :i    forces  are  t  here  laid  asleep  ;  six 

disagrees    v.ith    my    stomach  ;     neither    have    1  er.    \     M    shall    fir.  :.    your  stom;teh   so 

observed     th;it     either    full     moon    or    decn  on  have  u'ot  is  only  the 

-I'/niL!' or   autumn,  make   anv  did'cremv   to  me.  ;  loss  o  t'  doing   otherwise  but   to 

V\  e  have  in  us  motions  that  are  inconstant,  and      \  our  prejudice. 

'or  which  no  reason  can  be  iri ven  ;  for  example,  I          1  never  keep  n  d    thighs  warmer  in 

ir--i  found  radishes  verv  u'ratef'ii  to  my  stomach,      v-  inter  tl.'.iu  in  sumaicr  ;   one  single  pair  of  silk 
•  ince   that    nan-eons,   and    no\\     grateful    a^ain.      stockings   is  all  :    I   have  HI  tiered 
!:i    se\er;il    other    things,    Jike\\  ise,    I    find    mv      myself,     for     the     relief    of     my      Rules  which  he     I 
•-tomach   and   appetite   to    \arv   atter   the  same  to  keep  my  head  warmer,     re'strcTt"  I ' « 

manner;    I  have    changed    and    changed    a^ain     und    my  belly,  upon    the  account     clothing, 
icom    while    \\ine     to     claret,    from    claret    to     of  mv  cholic  :    mv   diseases   in    a 
\\hite.  few    days    habituated    themselves    thereto,   ami 

1  am  a  ureat  lover   of  ii  -h,  am;  c<  •i!sc(|.icnti  v      disdained    my  ordinarv  ])rovisions  ;    1   presently 
make    my     fa-t<    leas'-,    and    mv      got    from    a    single    cap    to   a    whole    one,    and 
.m"!,'i''n "if, !uid      lea-'s    fan-;;     and    believe    what      from    this     to     a     double    one.       The    quilting 
ilnl  not  luxe  to     some  people   sav,  that  it.  is  more     of    my     doublet    serves    only    appearance  ;    it 
easy  of  digestion  than  flc-h.      .As  ;  signifies    nothing,    if    I    do   not    add    a    hare's 
1    make    a   conscience   of  eating     or    vulture's    skin,    and    wear    an    under    cap 
desli  upon    fish-days,  so  does    mv  tasfe    make  a     ii]>on    my   head.      Follow   this   gradation,    and 
conscience,  of  mixing  fish  and   flesh  ;  the  differ-     you  will  go   a   very  fine   way   to  work.      I  am 
ence  betwixt  them  seems  to  me  to    be   too  irreat  i  resolved  to  proceed  no  farther,  and  would  leave. 
so  to  do.      From  my  youth  I  have    used  myself    otf  what  I  have   begun,   if   1   durst.     You   fall 
to  be  out  of  the  way  occasionally  at  some  meal,  .  into  some  new  inconvenience?  all  this  is  labour 
either  to  sharpen  my  appetite  against  the  next  ;  lost  ;   you  are  accustomed  to  it;  seek  out  some 
morning  (for,  as  Epicurus  tasted  and  made  lean     other.     Thus  do   such   ruin   and  destroy  them- 
mcals   to  accustom   his  pleasure  to  make  -]\\['i  •  selves,  who  submit  to  be   pestered   with   these 
without  abundance,1  I,  on  the  contrary,  do  it  to  '  enforced  and  superstitious  rules  ;  they  must  add    , 

1    Cicero,  de  Sun  'd.  c.  I'j. 
*    in  the  Timerus. 


Cicero,  vt  tmjtrri. 


4  Seneca,  Epixt.  18. 

5  I,j    ,-£,_ 

6  Plutarch.  T}>tn'i>iet  of  (fie  Serun  S-iges. 
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something1  more,  and  something  more  after  that; 
there  is  no  end  on't. 

For  what  concerns  our  affairs  and  pleasures, 

it  is  much  more  commodious,  as 

5iSdinnerSrtoCe     th«  ancients  did,  to  lose  a  man's 

suppers;  and       dinner,  and  defer  making1  good 

the  measure  he     cheer   tjH  tne  hour  of  retirement 

observed  ia  his  '     '  .  ,  ,         ,  . 

liquor.  and  repose,  without  breaking  a 

day  ;  and  so  was  I  formerly  used 
to  do.  For  health,  I  since  by  experience  find, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  better  to  dine,  and 
that  the  digestion  goes  on  better  waking.  I  am 
not  very  apt  to  be  thirsty,  either  well  or  sick, 
my  mouth  is  indeed  apt  to  be  dry,  but  without 
thirst ;  and  commonly  I  never  drink  but  with 
thirst  that  is  created  by  eating  and  some  time 
after  I've  been  eating.  I  drink  pretty  well  for 
a  man  of  my  pitch ;  in  summer,  and  at  a  relish 
ing  meal,  I  do  not  only  exceed  the  limits  of 
Augustus,1  that  drank  but  thrice  precisely ;  but 
not  to  offend  the  rule  of  Democritus,  who  for 
bade  that  man  should  stop  at  four,  as  an  unlucky 
number,2  I  proceed,  at  need,  to  the  fifth  glass, 
about  three  half  pints.  For  the  little  glasses 
are  my  favourites,  and  I  take  a  delight  to  drink 
them  off,  which  other  people  avoid  as  an  unbe 
coming  thing.  I  mix  my  wine  sometimes  with 
half,  sometimes  the  third  part  water ;  and  when 
I  am  at  home,  by  an  ancient  custom  that  my 
father's  physician  prescribed  both  to  him  and 
himself,  they  mix  that  which  is  designed  for  me 
in  the  buttery  two  or  three  hours  before  'tis 
brought  in.  'Tis  said  that  Cranaus,3  king  of 
the  Athenians,  was  the  inventor  of  this  custom 
of  mixing  wine  with  water  ;  whether  profitably 
or  no,  I  have  heard  disputed.  I  think  it  more 
decent  and  wholesome  for  children  to  drink  no 
wine  till  after  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  most  usual  and  common  method  of  living 
is  the  most  becoming  :  all  particularity,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  be  avoided,  and  I  should  as  much 
hate  a  German  that  mixed  water  with  his 
wine,  as  I  should  do  a  Frenchman  that  drank 
it  pure.  Public  custom  gives  the  law  in  these 
things. 

I  fear  a  fog,  and  fly  from  smoke  as  from  the 
His  notion  Plague  5  the  first  repairs  I  fell 

with  regard  to  upon  in  my  own  house  were  the 
air,  tempera-  chimneys  and  houses  of  office,  the 
ture,  c.  common  and  insupportable  nui 

sances  of  all  old  buildings  ;  and  amongst  the 
difficulties  of  war,  reckon  the  choaking  dust 
they  make  us  ride  in  a  whole  day  together.  I 
have  a  free  and  easy  respiration  ;  and  my  colds 
for  the  most  part  go  off  without  offence  to  the 
lungs,  and  without  a  cough. 

The  heat  of  summer  is  more  an  enemy  to  me 
than  the  cold  of  winter ;  for,  besides  the  incom- 
modity  of  heat,  less  remediable  than  cold,  and 
besides  the  force  of  the  sun-beams  that  strike 


1  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  77. 

'2  For  Democritus  read  Demetrius.  See  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist. 
xxviii.  6. 

3  According  to  Athenseus,  ii.  2  ,  it  was  not  Cranaus,  but 
Arnphycton,  his  successor,  who  introduced  this  custom. 


he  was  only  drunk  in  his  lej. 
it  was  his  custom  to  be  a 
about  in  what  place  soever  he  sat,  and  said  it  at 


nslegv 
it  was  his  custom  to  be  always  kicking  them 


a  time  when,  the  wine  having  made  all  his 
companions  drunk,  he  found  no  alteration  in 
himself  at  all  ;  the  same  may  also  be  said  of  me 
from  my  infancy,  that  I  had  either  folly  or 
quicksilver  in  my  feet,  so  much  stirring  and 
unsettledness  there  is  in  them  where  ever  they 
are  placed. 

'Tis  indecent,  besides  the  hurt  it  does  to  one's 
health,  and  even  to  the  pleasure 
of  eating,  to  eat  so  greedilv  as  I     H*  was.  too 

,          T     &S        .  .  J  .       greedy  in  his 

do :   I  often  bite  my  tongue,  and     appetite, 
sometimes  my  fingers,  from  haste. 
Diogenes  meeting  a  boy  eating  after  that  man 
ner,  gave  his  tutor  a  box  on  the  ear.0     There 
were  men  at  Home  that  taught  people  to  chew, 
as  well  as  to  walk,  with  a  good  grace.     I  lose 
the  leisure  of  speaking,  which  gives  the  best 
relish  to  tables,  provided  the  discourse  be  suit 
able,  pleasant,  and  short. 

There  is  jealousy  and  envy  amongst  our  plea- 


4  The  edition  of  1588  has  :  "  and  as  to  gesticulation,  I  ar 
never  without  a  switch  in  my  hand,  riding  or  walking." 

5  Laertius,  in  vita. 

6  Plutarch.  That  Virtue  may  be  taught. 

2  L 


upon  the  head,  all  glittering  light  offends  my 
eyes  ;  I  could  not  now  sit  at  dinner  over-against 
a  flaming  fire. 

To  dull  the  whiteness  of  paper,  in  those  times 
when  I  was  more  used  to  read,  I  laid  a  piece  of 
glass  upon  mv  book,  and  found  my  eyes  much 
relieved  by  it.  I  am  to  this  hour  ignorant  of  j 
the  use  of  spectacles,  and  can  see  as  far  as  ever  1 
I  did,  or  as  any  other  ;  'tis  true  that,  in  the 
evening,  I  begin  to  find  a  little  trouble  and 
weakness  in  my  sight,  if  I  read  ;  an  exercise 
that  I  have  always  found  troublesome,  especi 
ally  by  night.  Here  is  one  step  back,  and  a 
very  sensible  one  ;  I  shall  retire  another,  from 
the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  to  the  fourth,  so 
gently,  that  I  shall  be  stark  blind  before  I  shall 
be  sensible  of  the  age  and  decay  of  my  sight ; 
so  artificially  do  the  fatal  sisters  untwist  our 
lives  !  And  I  doubt  that  my  hearing  begins  to 
grow  thick,  and  you  shall  see  I  shall  have  lost  \ 
it,  when  I  shall  still  lay  the  fault  on  the  voices  j 
of  those  that  speak  to  me  :  man  must  screw  up 
his  soul  to  a  high  pitch,  to  make  it  sensible  how 
it  ebbs  away. 

My  walking  is  quick  and  firm  ;  and  I  know 
not  which  of  the  two,  my  mind,  or  my  bodv,  I 
have   most  to  do  to  keep  in  the  same  state. 
That  preacher  is  very  much  my  friend,  that  can 
oblige  my  attention  a  whole  sermon  through. 
In  places  of  ceremonv,  where  every  one's  coun 
tenance  is  so  starched,  where  I  have  seen  the 
ladies  keep  even  their  eyes  so  fixed,  I   could 
never  order  it  so,  that  some  part  or  other  of  me 
did  not  lash  out !  so  that,  though  I  was  seated, 
I    was   never  settled. 4     As   the 
philosopher  Chrysippus's   chain-     dmnkPin"his 
ber-maid  said  of  her  master,  that     iegs. 
5  for 


• 
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His  judgment  Slire*  I  they  cross  and  hinder  one 
concerning  the  another  :  Alcibiaues,  a  man  very 
pleasures  of  the  wen  read,  understanding  how  to 
make  good  cheer,  banished  even 
music  from  tables,  that  they  might  not  disturb 
the  pleasantness  of  discourse,  by  the  reason 
that  Plato  lends  him  :'  "  That  ir  is  a  custom 
of  common  men  to  call  fiddlers  ;md  singing-men 
to  feasts,  for  want  of  good  discourse  and  plea 
sant  talk,  with  which  men  of  understanding 
know  how  to  entertain  one  another.''  Varro 
requires  this  in  entertainments  :-  "  Persons  of 
graceful  pre-"nce  and  agiveab!1.-  conversation, 
that  are  neither  silent  nor  babblers  ;  neatness 
and  delicacy  both  of  meat  and  place,  and  fair 
weather."  To  dine  your  friends  well  requires 
no  Alight  skill,  and  give-  no  slight  pleasure; 
the  greatest  captain-  a. id  the  greatest  philoso 
phers  have  not  disdained  to  give  their  attt  ntion 
to  this  science.  My  imagination  has  delivered 
three  banquets  to  the  custody  of  my  memory, 
which  fortune  rendered  sovereignly  sweet  to 
me,  upon  different  occasions  in  my  most  ilourish- 
ing  age  :  my  present  state1  excludes  me ;  for 
each  guest,  in  the  good  temper  of  body  and 
mind  wherein  he  then  finds  himself,  supplies 
for  his  own  use.  the  principal  ^race  and  savour. 
F,  who  but  crawl  upon  the  earth,  hate  this 
inhuman  wisdom,  that  will  have  us  de-pise 
and  hate  all  culture  of  body  ;  I  look  upon  it  as 
an  equal  injustice  to  loath  natural  pleasures,  as 
to  be  too  much  in  love  with  them,  \er\e-  was 
a  fool,  who,  environed  with  all  human  delights, 
proposed  a  reward  to  him  that  could  find  him 
out  others  ;:i  but  he  is  not  much  less  so,  who 
cuts  otf  any  of  those  pleasures  that  nature  has 
provided  for  him.  A  man  should  neither  pursue 
nor  fly,  but  receive  them.  I  receive  them,  I 
confess,  a  little  too  affectionately  and  kindly, 
and  easily  suffer  myself  to  follow  my  i.atural 
inclinations.  ^  e  have  nothing  to  do  to  exag 
gerate  their  inanity  ;  they  themselves  will  make 
us  sufficiently  sensible  of  it  ;  thanks  be  to  our 
sickly  minds,' that  abate  our  joys,  and  put  us 
out  of  ta-te  with  them,  as  with  ourselves;  they 
entertain  both  themselves  and  all  they  receive, 
one  while  better,  and  another  worse,  according  to 
their  insatiable,  vagabond,  and  versatile  essence  : 

Sinccrum  est  nisi  vas,  quoilcunque  infumlis,  accscit.'' 
"  Your  wine  grows  aciil,  when  the  cask  is  foul." 

I,  who  boast  that  I  so  curiously  and  particularly 
embrace  the  conveniences  of  life,  find,  when  I 
nearly  consider  them,  very  little  more  than 
wind.  But  what  then  .'  We  are  wind  through 
out  :  and,  moreover,  the  wind  itself,  more  dis 
creetly  than  we,  loves  to  bluster  and  shift  here 
and  there,  and  contents  itself  with  its  proper 
office,  without  desiring  stability  and  solidity, 
qualities  that  belong  not  to  it. 


In  what  rank 
he  placed  the 
pleasures  of  the 
imagination 
anil  those  of  the 
body. 


The  pure  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  pure  dis 
pleasures,  of  the  imagination,  say 
some,  are  the  greatest,  as  was  ex 
pressed  by  the  balance  of  Crito- 
laus.5  'Tis  no  wonder  ;  it  makes 
them  to  its  own  liking,  and  cuts 
them  out  of  the  whole  cloth,  of 

!  which  1  every  day  see  notable  examples,  and, 
peradventure,  to  be  desired.  But  I,  who  am 
of  a  mixed  and  heavy  condition,  cannot  snap 
so  soon  at  this  one  simple  object,  but  that  I 
negligently  sutler  myself  to  be  carried  away 
with  the  present  pleasures  of  the  general  human 
law,  intellectually  sensible,  and  sensibly  intel 
lectual.  The  Cyrenaic  philosophers  hold  that 
as  corporal  pains,  so  corporal  pleasures  are  more 
powerful,  both  as  double,  and  more  just.'1  There 
are  some,  as  Aristotle  says/  who,  out  of  a 
savage  kind  of  stupidity,  are  disgusted  with 
i..  in:  and  1  know  others  who,  out  of  ambi 
tion,  are  the  same.  \\  hy  do  they  not  moreover 
forswear  breathing.'  Why  do  they  not  live  of 
their  own,  and  refuse  light  because  it  shines 

i  gratis,  and  costs  them  neither  pains  nor  inven 
tion  .'  Let  Mars,  Pallas,  or  Mercury  afford 
them  their  light  by  which  to  see,  instead  of 
Venus,  ('civs,  and  Bacchus.  Will  they  not 
seek  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  even  \\hen 
mounted  upon  their  wives  .'  I  hate  that  we 
should  be  enjoined  to  have  our  minds  in  the 
clouds  when  our  bodies  are  at  table'  :  I  would  not 
have  the  mind  there  nailed,  nor  that  it  should 
wallow  there;  bur.  I  would  have  it  apply  itself 
to  that  place;  to  sit.  but  not  to  lie  down  there. 
Aristippus  maintained  nothing  but  the  body, 
as  if  we  had  no  soul  ;  /eno  stickled  only  tor 
the  soul,  it-  if  we  had  no  body  :  both  of  them 
faultily.  Pythagoras,  sa\  they,  followed  a  phi- 
lo-ophy  that  was  all  contemplation  ;  Socrates, 
one  that  was  all  manners  and  action  :  Plato 
found  out  a  mean  betwixt  both.  But  they  only 
say  so  for  discourse'  sake.  For  the  true  mean 
is  found  in  Socrate-  ;  and  Plato  is  more  Socra- 
tic  than  Pythagoric,  and  it  becomes  him  better. 
When  1  dance,  I  dance;  when  I  sleep,  I  sleep: 
nay,  and  when  I  walk  alone  in  a  benutiful 
orchard,  if  my  thoughts  are  some  part  of  the 
time  taken  up  with  extrinsic  occurrences,  I 

:  some  other  part  of  the  time  call  them  back 
again  to  my  walk,  to  the  orchard,  to  the  sweet 
ness  of  the  solitude,  and  to  myself. 

Nature  has  with   a  motherly  tenderness  ob 
served  this,  that  the  actions  she 
has  enjoined  us  for  our  necessity 
should    be    also    pleasant   to  us ; 
and  invites  us  to  them,  not  only 
by  reason,  but  also  by  appetite: 
and  'tis  injustice  to  corrupt   her 
laws.      When    I  see    both    Caesar   and   Alex 
ander,  in  the    thickest  of  their  greatest  busi- 


1   In  the  dialogue  entitled  Protagoras, 
-  Aulus  Gellius,  xiii.  2. 

3  Cicero,  Ttisc.  Qiucs.  v.  ~. 

4  Horace,  Kpist.  i.  2,  5-1. 

"'  In  mv  opinion  (says  SI.  Coste)  Montaigne  here   applies 


Nature  has  ren 
dered  those  ac 
tions  agreeable 
which  man  is 
under  a  neces 
sity  of  perform 
ing. 


this  balance  to  a  purpose  very  different  from  that  which 
Critolaus  applied  it  to,  if  we  may  judge  of  this  balance  by 
what  Cicero  says  of  it. — Tiisc.  Quan.  v.  !"• 


Laertius, 
Eth 
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ness,  so  fully  enjoy  human  and  bodily  plea 
sures,  I  do  not  say  that  they  slackened  their 
souls,  but  wound  them  up  higher  by  vigour  of 
courage,  subjecting  these  violent  employments 
and  laborious  thoughts  to  the  ordinary  use  of 
lite :  wise,  had  they  believed  that  the  last  was 
their  ordinary  employment ;  the  first,  their  ex 
traordinary  vocation.  We  are  great  fools.  "He 
has  passed  his  life  in  ease/'  say  we  :  "  I  have 
done  nothing  to-day."  What !  have  you  not 
lived  ?  'Tis  not  only  the  fundamental,  but  the 
most  illustrious  of  your  occupations.  "  Had  I 
been  put  to  the  management  of  great  affairs,  I 
should  have  shown  what  I  could  do."  Have 
you  known  how  to  meditate,  and  manage  your 
life  ?  you  have  performed  the  greatest  work 
of  all :  for  a  man  to  shew  and  set  himself  out, 
nature  has  no  need  of  fortune ;  she  equally 
shews  herself  in  all  degrees,  and  behind  a  cur 
tain,  as  well  as  without  one.  Have  you  known 
how  to  compose  your  manners?  You  have 
done  a  great  deal  more  than  he  who  has  com 
posed  books.  Have  you  known  how  to  take 
repose  ?  You  have  done  more  than  he  who  has 
taken  cities  and  empires. 

The  great  and  glorious  masterpiece  of  man  is 
to  know  how  to  live  to  purpose ; 

truheamast?ra-n>S      a11    °tller   tnings>  to   reign>  to  laY 

p'iece"1*  up  treasure,  to  build,  are  at  the 

most  but  mere  appendixes  and 
little  props.  I  take  a  delight  to  see  a  general 
of  an  army  at  the  foot  of  a  breach  he  intends 
presently  to  assault,  giving  himself  up  entire  and 
free  at  dinner,  to  talk  and  be  merry  with  his 
friends  ;  and  Brutus,  when  heaven  and  earth 
were  conspired  against  him  and  the  Roman 
liberty,  stealing  some  hour  of  the  night  from  his 
rounds  to  read  and  abridge  Polybius,  as  in  all 
security.1  'Tis  for  little  souls,  that  truckle 
under  the  weight  of  affairs,  not  to  know  how 
clearly  to  disengage  themselves,  and  not  to 
know  how  to  lay  them  aside,  and  take  them 
up  again  : 

O  fortes,  pejoraque  passi 
Mecum  ssepe  viri !  nunc  vino  pellite  curas  : 
Cras  ingens  iterabimus  sequor.'-2 

"  Brave  spirits,  who  with  me  have  suffered  sorrow, 
Drink  cares  away,  we'll  setup  sails  to-morrow." 

Whether  it  be  in  jest  or  earnest  that  the  theolo 
gical  and  sorbonical  wine,  and  their  feasts,  are 
turned  into  a  proverb,  I  find  it  reason  they 
should  dine  so  much  more  commodiously  and 
pleasantly,  as  they  have  profitably  and  seriously 
employed  the  morning  in  the  exercise  of  their 
schools  :  the  consciousness  of  having  well  spent 
the  other  hours  is  the  just  and  savoury  sauce  of 
tables.  The  sages  lived  after  that  manner : 
and  that  inimitable  emulation  to  virtue,  which 
astonishes  us  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  Cato, 

1  Plutarch,  in  vita. 
a  Horace,  Od.  i.  7-  30. 

3  Cicero,  de  Finib.  ii.  8. 

4  Nepos,  in  vita,  c.  2. 

5  See  Aulus  Gellius,  vii.  1 . 

6  Cicero,  de  Orat.  ii.  6. ;    but  this  refers  to  Scipio   the 


that  humour  of  theirs,  severe  even  to  trouble- 
someness,  did  thus  gently  submit  itself  and 
yield  to  the  laws  of  the  human  condition,  both 
of  Venus  and  Bacchus ;  according  to  the  pre 
cepts  of  their  sect,  that  require  a  perfect  wise 
man  should  be  as  expert  and  intelligent  in  the 
use  of  pleasures,  as  in  all  other  duties  of  life  : — 
Cui  cor  sapiat,  ei  et  sapiat  palatus.3  "  He 
that  has  a  learned  soul,  has  a  learned  palate 
too." 

Yielding  and  facility  do,  meth'inks,  wonder 
fully  honour,  and  best  become  a  strong  and 
generous  soul :  Epaminondas  did 
not  think  that  to  dance,  sing,  and  SSyTpS 
play,  and  be  intent  upon  them,  ally  becoming 
with  the  young  men  of  his  city,  ^JfSou?sBene" 
were  things  that  did  any  way 
derogate  from  the  honour  of  his  glorious  vic 
tories,  and  the  perfect  reformation  of  manners 
that  was  in  him.4  And  amongst  so  many  ad 
mirable  actions  of  Scipio,  the  grandfather,  a 
person  worthy  the  opinion  of  a  heavenly  ex 
traction,5  there  is  nothing  that  gives  him  a 
greater  grace  than  to  see  him  earnestly  and 
childishly  trifling,  in  gathering  and  choosing 
shells,0  and  playing  at  ducks  and  drakes  upon 
the  sea- shore  with  Lselius  ;  and,  if  it  was  bad 
weather,  amusing  and  pleasing  himself  by  re 
presenting  in  comedies,7  he  wrote,  the  meanest 
and  most  popular  actions  of  men  ;  and  having 
his  head  full  of  that  wonderful  enterprize  of 
Hannibal  and  Africa,  visiting  the  schools  in 
Sicily,  and  being  continually  present  at  the 
philosophical  lectures,  improving  himself  even 
to  the  blind  envy  of  his  enemies  at  Rome.8  Nor 
is  there  any  thing  more  remarkable  in  Socrates, 
than  that,  old  as  he  was,  he  found  time  to  make 
himself  be  instructed  in  dancing  and  playing 
upon  instruments,  and  thought  it  time  well 
spent.  Yet  this  same  man  has  been  seen  in  an 
extasy  standing  upon  his  feet  a  whole  day  and 
a  night  together,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Gre 
cian  army,  surprised  and  ravished  with  some 
profound  thought:  he  was  the  first  who,  among 
so  many  valiant  men  of  the  army,  ran  to  the 
relief  of  Alcibiades,  oppressed  with  the  enemy, 
shielded  him  with  his  own  body,  and  disen 
gaged  him  from  the  crowd  by  absolute  force  of 
arm.  It  was  he  who,  in  the  Delian  battle, 
relieved  and  saved  Xenophon,  when  dismounted 
from  his  horse  ;  and  who,  amongst  all  the  people 
of  Athens,  enraged  like  himself  at  so  unworthy 
a  spectacle,  first  presented  himself  to  rescue 
Theramenes,  whom  the  thirty  tyrants  were 
having  dragged  to  execution  by  their  guards, 
and  desisted  not  from  his  bold  enterprize,  but 
at  the  remonstrances  of  Theramenes  himself, 
though  he  was  only  followed  by  two  more  in 
all.  He  has  been  seen,  when  courted  by  a 
beauty,  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  yet  main- 


Younger.     Indeed,  in  the  edition  of  1583,  Montaigne  speaks 
of  him. 

7  Those  of  Terence,  in  the  composition  of  which  according 
to  Suetonius,  Scipio  (the  Younger,  however,  not  the  Elder,) 
and  his  friend  Laelius  had  a  large  share. 

«  Livy,  xxix.  19. 
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tain  a  severe  abstinence  in  time  of  need.  Tie 
has  been  seen  continually  to  go  to  the  war,  and 
with  his  bare  feet  to  walk  upon  ice  ;  to  wear 
the  same  robe  winter  and  summer  ;  to  surpass 
all  his  companions  in  endurance  of  labour  ;  and 
to  eat  no  more  at  a  feast  than  at  his  own  private 
dinner  ;  he  was  seen  seven  and  twenty  years  to 
gether  to  endure  hunger,  poverty,  the  indocility 
of  his  children,  and  the  claws  of  his  wife,  with 
the  same  countenance,1;  and  in  the  end  calumny, 
tyranny,  imprisonment,  fetters,  and  poison  :  but 
was  he" invited  to  a  drinking  bout,  on  any  occa 
sion  of  civility  .'  he  was  also  the  man  of  the 
party  to  whom  the  advantage  remained  ;  and 
he  never  refused  to  play  at  cob-nut,  nor  to  ride 
the  hobby-horse  with  the  hoys,  and  it  became 
him  well  ;  for  all  actions,  says  philosophy, 
equally  become,  and  equally  honour  a  wise 
man.  NVe  have  enough  wherewithal  to  do  it, 
and  we  ought  never  to  be  weary  of  representing 
the  image  of  this  great  man  in  all  the  patterns 
and  forms  of  perfection.  There  are  very  few 
examples  of  life  full  and  pure  ;  and  they  wrong 
ns  in  our  instruction  to  propose  to  us  every  day 
those  that  are  weak  and  imperfect,  scarce  n-ood 
for  any  one  service,  that  pull  us  back,  and  that 
are  rather  corrnpters  tlran  correctors  of  manners. 
The  people  deceive  themselves  :  a  man  Lr<»es 
much  more  easily  indeed  by  the  ends,  where 
the  extremity  serves  for  a  bound,  a  stop,  and 
u'uide,  than  by  the  middle  way,  which  is  large 
and  open  ;  and  according  to  art,  than  accord 
ing  to  nature  ;  but  withal  much  less  nobly  and 
commendably. 

Grandeur  of  soul  consists  not  so  much  in 
mounting  and  in  proceeding  forward,  as  in 
knowing  how  to  irovern  and  cir- 
gSneirT"  cnniscriEe  itself.  It  takes  every 
soul.  thing  for  «rreat  that  H  enough  ; 

and  shows  its  height  better  in 
loving  moderate  than  eminent  tilings.  There 
is  nothing  so  handsome  and  lawful  as  well  and 
duly  to  play  the  man  ;  nor  science  so  hard  as 
well  to  know  how  to  live  this  lite  :  and  of  all 
the  infirmities  we  have,  'tis  the  most  savage  to 
despise  our  being. 

Whoever  has  a  mind  to  send  his  soul  abroad, 
let  him  do  it,  if  he  can,  when  the  body  is  ill  at 
ease,  to  preserve  it  from  the  contagion  :  but 
otherwise  let  him.  on  the  contrary,  favour  and 
a-si>t  it,  and  not  refuse  to  participate  of  its 
natural  pleasures  and  delights  with  a  conjugal 
complacency  ;  bringing  to  it  withal,  if  it  be 
wiser,  moderation,  lest  by  indiscretion  they 
should  confound  themselves  with  displeasures. 
Intemperance  is  the  pest  of  pleasure  ;  and  tem 
perance  is  not  its  scourge,  but  its  seasoning  : 
Eudoxus,  who  therein  established  the  sovereign 
good,  and  his  companions,  who  set  so  high  a 
value  upon  it,  tasted  ife  in  its  most  charming 
sweetness  by  the  means  of  temperance,  which  in 
them  was  singular  and  exemplary.1 

I  enjoin  my  soul  to  look  upon  pain  and  plea- 
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sure  with  an  eye  equally  regular : 
Eodcin  cut  in  vitio  est  cffusio 
(in'nni  in  Ifetitin,  quo  in  dolorc 
contractio,  -  "  For  'tis  by  the 
same  vice  that  we  dilate  our 
selves  in  mirth,  and  contract  in  sorrow,"  and 
equally  firm  ;  but  the  one  gaily,  and  the  other 
severely,  and  according  to  what  it  is  able, 
to  be  as  careful  to  restrain  the  one  as  to  ex 
tend  the  other.  The  judging  rightly  of  goods 
brings  alonir  with  it,  the  judging  soundly  of 
evil-;  and  pain  has  something  not  to  be  avoided 
in  its  tender  beginnings,  and  pleasure  has 
something  that  may  be  avoided  in  its  ex 
ec--!  ve  end.  Plato :i  couples  them  together, 
and  will  that  it  should  be  equally  the  office 
of  fortitude  to  light  against  pain,  and  against 
the  immoderate  and  charming  blandishments 
of  pleasure  :  they  are  two  fountains,  from 
which  whoever  draws,  when,  and  as  much  as 
he  needs,  whether  city,  man,  or  beast,  is  very 
happy.  The  first  is  to  be  taken  physically  and 
upon  necessity,  more  scarcely  ;  the  other  for 
thirst,  but  not  to  drunkenness.  Pain,  pleasure, 
love,  hatred,  an?  the  first  things  that  a  child  is 
sensible  of:  if,  when  reason  comes,  they  apply 
themselves  to  it,  that  is  \irtue. 

I  have  a  peculiar  method  of  mv  own  ;  I  pass 
over  my  time,  when  it  is  ill  and 
nnea-y  ;  but  when  'tis  good,  I 
will  not  pass  it  over.  [  savour 
and  stick  to  it;  a  man  must  run 
over  the  ill,  and  insist  upon  the  gooi 
ordinary  phrase  of  pastime,  and  passing  awav 
the  time,  represents  the  custom  of  that  wise 
sort  of  people,  who  think  they  cannot  have?  a 
better  account  of  their  lives,  than  to  let  them 
run  out  and  slid*!  away,  to  pa-s  them  over,  and 
to  baulk  them,  and,  as  much  as  they  can,  to 
take  no  notice  of  them,  and  to  shun  them,  as  a 
thiiiLT  of  troublesome  and  contemptible  quality  : 
but.  1  know  it  to  be  another  kind  of  thing,  and 
find  it  both  valuable  and  commodious,  even  in 
its  latest  decay,  wherein  I  now  enjoy  it  ;  and 
nature  has  delivered  it  into  our  hands,  furnished 
with  such  and  so  favourable  circumstances,  that 
we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  if  it  be  trouble 
some  to  us,  or  slide  unprofitably  away  :  Stuff! 
rifa  inijrata  csf.  trcpida  t'.<f,  tola  in  fntnrum 
fcrhir:*  "The  life  of  a  fool  is  uneasy,  timorous, 
'and  wholly  bent  upon  the  future."  Neverthe 
less,  I  compose  myself  to  lose  mine  without 
regret,  but  withal  as  a  thing  that  is  loseable  by 
its  condition,  not  that  is  troublesome!  or  impor 
tunate  :  neither  properly  does  it  well  become 
any  not  to  be  displeased  when  they  die,  except 
ing  such  as  are  pleased  to  live.  There  is  good 
husbandry  in  enjoying  it :  I  enjoy  it  double  to 
what  others  do  ;  for  the  measure  in  fruition 
depends  more  or  less  on  our  application  to  it. 
Now,  especially,  that  I  perceive  mine  to  be  so 
short  in  time,  I  would  extend  it  in  weight ;  I 
would  stop  the  rapidity  of  its  flight,  by  the 
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suddenness  of  my  seizing  upon  it;  and  by  the 
vigour  of  using  it  compensate  the  speed  of  its 
running  away  :  by  how  much  the  possession  of 
living  is  more  short,  I  must  take  it  so  much 
deeper  and  more  full. 

Others  are  sensible  of  the  sweetness  of  con 
tentment  and  of  prosperity  ;  I  feel  it  too  as  well 
as  they,  but  not  as  it  slides  and  passes  by; 
a  man  ought  to  study,  taste,  and  ruminate  upon 
it,  to  render  worthy  thanks  to  him  that  grants 
it  to  us.  They  enjoy  the  other  pleasures  as  they 
do  that  of  sleep,  without  knowing  it.  To  the 
end  that  even  sleep  itself  should  not  so  stupidly 
escape  from  me,  I  have  formerly  caused  myself 
to  be  disturbed  in  my  sleep,  that  I  might  the 
better  and  more  sensibly  relish  and  savour  it.  I 
consult  myself  about  a  contentment ;  I  do  not 
skim,  but  sound  it ;  and  bend  my  reason,  now 
grown  perverse  and  ill-humoured,  to  entertain 
it.  Do  I  find  myself  in  calm  composedness?  | 
Is  there  any  pleasure  that  tickles  me?  I  do  not  I 
suffer  it  to  dally  with  my  senses  only  ;  I  asso 
ciate  my  soul  to  it  too  ;  not  there  to  engage 
herself,  but  therein  to  take  delight ;  not  there 
to  lose  herself,  but  to  be  present  there  ;  and 
employ  her  on  her  part  to  view  herself  in  this  ! 
prosperous  estate,  to  weigh,  esteem,  and  amplify 
its  happiness  :  she  reckons  how  much  she 
stands  indebted  to  God,  to  be  in  repose  of  con 
science  and  other  intestine  passions  ;  to  have 
the  body  in  its  natural  disposition,  orderly  and 
competently  enjoying  the  soft  arid  flattering 
functions,  by  which  he  of  his  bounty  is  pleased 
to  recompense  the  sufferings  wherewith  his  jus 
tice,  at  his  good  pleasure,  does  scourge  and 
chastise  us ;  how  great  a  benefit  it  is  to  her  to 
be  so  seated,  that  which  way  soever  she  turns 
her  eye,  the  heaven  is  calm  and  serene  about 
her ;  no  desire,  no  fear  or  doubt,  that  troubles 
the  air ;  nor  any  difficulty  past,  present,  or  to 
come,  that  her  imagination  may  not  pass  over 
without  offence.  This  consideration  takes  great 
lustre  from  the  comparison  of  different  condi 
tions,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  propose  to 
myself,  in  a  thousand  aspects,  those  whom  for 
tune,  or  their  own  error,  torment  and  whirl 
about,  and  moreover  those  nearer  me,  that  so 
negligently  and  incuriously  receive  their  good 
fortune :  these  are  men  who  pass  away  their 
time  indeed  ;  they  pass  over  the  present  and 
that  which  they  possess,  to  look  after  hope  and 
vain  shadows  and  images,  which  fancy  puts  into 
their  heads, 

Morte  obita  quales  fania  est  volitare  figuras, 
Aut  quse  sopitos  deludunt  somnia  sensus  :' 

"  Such  shapes,  they  say,  that  dead  men's  spirits  have, 
Or  those  in  dreams  our  drowsy  sense  deceive  :" 

which  hasten  and  prolong  their  flight  according 
as  they  are  pursued.  The  fruit  and  aim,  of  their 
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pursuit  is  to   pursue ;  as  Alexander  said,  that 
the  end  of  his  labour  was  to  labour  :2 

Nil  actum  credens,  cum  quid  superesset  agendum.3 
"  Thinking  nought  done,  if  ought  was  left  to  do." 

For  my  part,  then,  I  love  life,  and  cultivate  it, 
such  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  bestow  it  upon 
us.  I  do  not  desire  it  should  be  without  the 
necessity  of  eating  and  drinking  ;  and  I  should 
think  to  offend  no  less  excusably  to  wish  this 
necessity  had  been  double :  Sapiens  divitia- 
rum  naturalium  queesitor  acerrimus.4  "  A  wise 
man  seeks  with  avidity  natural  riches ;"  nor 
that  we  should  support  ourselves  by  putting 
only  a  little  of  that  drug  into  our  mouths,  by 
which  Epimenides  took  away  his  appetite,  and 
kept  himself  alive  ;5  nor  that  a  man  should 
stupidly  create  children,  with  his  fingers  or 
heels  ;  but  rather,  with  reverence  I  speak  it, 
that  we  might  voluptuously  create  them  with 
our  fingers  and  heels ;  not  that  the  body 
should  be  without  desire,  and  void  of  delight : 
these  are  ungrateful  and  wicked  complaints. 
I  accept  kindly,  and  with  acknowledgment, 
what  nature  has  done  for  me  ;  am  well  pleased 
with  it  and  proud  of  it.  A  man  does  wrong  to 
the  great  and  omnipotent  giver,  to  refuse,  dis 
annul,  and  disfigure  his  gift ;  he  has  made  every 
thing  well  :  Omnia  qua  sccundum  naturam 
sunt  (Bstimatione  digna  sunt.G  "  All  things 
that  are  according  to  nature  are  worthy  of 
esteem/' 

Of  philosophical  opinions,  I  more  willingly 
embrace  those  that  are  the  most  solid,  that  is 
to  say,  the  most  human,  and  most  our  own  ;  my 
discourse  is  suitable  to  my  man 
ners,  low  and  humble ;  philosophy  ^  j^0^1^ 
plays  the  child,  to  my  notion,  merit?5 
when  she  puts  herself  upon  her 
ergos,  to  prove :  that  'tis  a  barbarous  alliance 
to  marry  the  divine  with  the  earthly,  the  rea 
sonable  with  the  unreasonable,  the  severe  with 
the  indulgent,  the  honest  with  the  dishonest : 
that  pleasure  is  a  brutish  quality,  unworthy  to 
be  tasted  by  a  wise  man  ;  that  the  sole  pleasure 
he  extracts  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  young 
wife,  is  the  pleasure  of  his  conscience  to  perform 
an  action  according  to  order,  as  to  put  on  his 
boots  for  a  profitable  journey.  Oh,  that  his 
followers  had  no  more  right,  or  nerve,  or  juice, 
in  getting  their  wives'  maidenheads,  than  in 
these  lessons. 

This  is  not  what  Socrates  says,  who  is  both 
her  master  and  ours  :  he  values,  as 
he  ought,  bodily  pleasure  ;  but  he     ^haf  Ft!"' 
prefers  that  of  the  soul,  as  having     value,  though 
more   force,    constancy,    facility,     ^*  l^l^T  t<? 
variety,  and  dignity.     This,  ac-     mind, 
cording  to  him,  goes  by  no  means 
alone  (he  is  not  so  fantastic),  but  only  it  goes 
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first;  temperance  in  him  is  the  raoderatrix,  not 
the  adversary  of  pleasure.  Nature  is  a  gentle 
guide,  but  not  more  gentle  than  prudent  and  just : 
Intrandum  est  hi  rcrum  natnrain,  ct  pcnitus 
quid  ca  postulct  pervidendum.1  "  A  man  must 
search  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  examine 
what  she  requires."  I  hunt  after  the  print  of 
her  foot  throughout,  but  we  have  confounded 
it  with  artificial  traces  ;  and  that  academic  and 
peripatetic  sovereign  good,  which  is  "  to  live 
according  to  it,"  becomes  by  this  means  hard  to 
limit  and  explain  ;  and  that  of  the  Stoics, 
cousin-germain  to  it,  which  is  "  to  consent  to 
nature."  Is  it  not  an  error  to  esteem  any  actions 
less  worthy,  because  they  are  necessary  ?  and 
yet  they  cannot  beat  it  out  of  my  head  that  it 
is  not  a  convenient  marriage  of  pleasure  with 
necessity,  to  which,  says  an  ancient,  the  gods 
do  always  consent.  To  what,  end  do  we  dis 
member  by  divorce,  a  building  united  by  so 
joint  and  brotherly  a  correspondence  .'  Let  us, 
on  the  contrary,  repair  and  strengthen  it  by 
mutual  offices  :  let  the  mind  roii-e  and  quicken 
the  heaviness  of  the  body,  and  the  body  stop 
and  fix  the  levity  of  the  soul  :  (£>(t.  rcltit  xuiit- 
ninin  liiiniiin,  lantlut  <tiihn<r  n<tf  itntin,  ft,  tun- 
(jiifini  ntitlmn,  inifnra/n  Cdrtlits  (icciisnt)  profrrto 
ft  <i n i nut ni  cti  r  ;t<il  1 1  cr  (tppctit,  ct  ctir/icnt  ccir- 
inilitcr  fiii/it  :  (iiioiiHi  in  i<l  rttnitafc  sc/ifit 
}ni  inn  mi,  non  rcrittitc  <licinn.-  "  lie  that  com 
mends  the  nature  of  the  soul  as  the  supreme 
good,  and  accuses  the  nature  of  the  Hesh  a-  evil, 
doe>  certainly  both  carnally  all'ert  the  >oul,  and 
carnally  flies  the  flesh,  because  he  is  so  possessed 
through  human  vanity,  and  not  by  divine 
truth."  In  this  present  which  (iod  has  made 
us,  there  is  nothing  unworthy  our  care  ;  we 
stand  accountable  even  to  a  hair  :  and  'tis  no 
slight  commission  to  man,  to  conduct  man  ac 
cording  to  his  condition  ;  'tis  express,  plain, 
and  the  principal  injunction  of  all,  and  the 
('reator  has  seriously  and  strictly  enjoined  it. 
Authority  has  alone  the  po\\er  to  work  upon 
common  understandings,  and  i<  of  more  weight 
in  a  foreign  language  ;  and  therefore  let  us 
again  charge  with  it  in  this  place  :  Sliiltit'ne 
]>ropri'iin  tpiis  non  di.rcrit  it/imrc  ct  contiuna- 
cilcr  Junrc  qucp  facie iida  snut,  ct  allo  corpus 
impcllerC)  (i/io  (iniininn  ;  distraJiiquc.  inter  di- 
rertifixinios  inofnx  .''•'  "  Who  will  not  say  that  it  • 
is  the  property  of  folly,  slothfully  and"  contu-  ! 
maciously  to  perform  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
to  bend  the  body  one  way,  and  the  mind 
another,  and  to  be  distracted  betwixt  quite 
different  motions  ?" 

To  make  this  apparent,  get  one  of  these  fel 
lows  one  day  to  tell  you  what  whimsies  and 
imaginations  he  puts  into  his  pate,  and  upon 
the  account  of  which  he  diverted  his  thoughts 
from  a  good  dinner,  and  complains  of  the  time 
he  spends  in  eating  :  you  will  find  there  is 
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nothing  so  insipid  in  all  the  dishes  at  your  table 
as  this  wise  meditation  of  his  soul  (for  the  most 
part  we  had  better  sleep  than  wake  to  the  pur 
pose  we  do) ;  and  that  his  discourses  and  no 
tions  are  not  worth  your  partridge-pie.  Though 
they  were  the  raptures  of  Archimedes  himself,  ! 
what  then  ?  I  do  not  here  speak  of,  nor  mix  • 
with,  the  rabble  of  us  ordinary  men,  and  the 
vanity  of  the  thoughts  and  desires  that  divert 
us,  those  venerable  souls,  elevated  by  the  ardour 
of  devotion  and  religion,  to  a  constant  and  con 
scientious  meditation  of  divine  things,  who  by 
a  lively  endeavour,  and  vehement  hope,  pro 
fessing  the  use  of  the  eternal  nourishment,  the 
final  aim,  and  last  step  of  Christian  desires,  the 
sole,  constant,  and  incorruptible  pleasure,  dis 
dain  to  apply  themselves  to  our  necessitous, 
fluid,  and  ambiguous  conveniences,  and  easily 
roign  to  the  body  the  care  and  use  of  sensual 
and  temperate  feeding.  'Tis  a  privileged  study. 
I  have  ever  amongst  us  observed'  supercelestial 
opinions,  and  subterranean  manners,  to  be  of 
singular  accord. 

.•Ksop,  that  great  man,  saw  his  master  make 
water  as  he  walked:  ''  What," 
said  he,  "must  we  then  dung  as  The  folly  of 
we  run?""1  Let  us  manage  our  E^e'aK'  ' 
time  as  well  as  we  can,  there  will  \\hatheis. 
yet  remain  a  great  deal  that  will 
be  idle  and  ill  employed  :  the  mind  has  i\o 
other  hours  wherein  it  would  willingly  do  its 
business,  without  disassociating  itself  from  the 
body,  in  that  little  space  it  needs  for  its  neces- 
sity.  They  will  put  themselves  out  of  them 
selves,  and  escape  from  being  men  ;  'ti-  folly  ; 
instead  of  trail-forming  themselves  into  angels, 
they  transform  themselves  into  beasts  :  instead 
of  elevating,  abase  themselves.  These  transcen- 
daut  humours  aifright  me,  like  high  and  inac 
cessible  cliff's  and  precipices  ;  and  nothing  is 
hard  for  me  to  digest  in  the  lite  of  Socrates  but 
his  ecstacies  and  communication  with  demons, 
nothing  so  human  in  Plato  as  that  for  which 
they  siv  he  was  called  divine  ;  and  of  our  sci 
ences,  those  seem  to  me  the  most  terrestrial  and 
low  that  are  highest  mounted,  and  I  find 
nothing  so  humble  and  mortal  in  the  life  of 
Alexander  as  his  fancies  about  his  immortalisa 
tion.  Philotas  pleasantly  quipt  him  in  his  an 
swer  :  Alexander  had  congratulated  himself  by 
letter,  concerning  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
who  had  placed  him  amongst  the  gods  ;  "Upon 
thy  account  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Philotas, 
"  but  the  men  are  to  be  pitied  who  are  to  live 
with  a  man,  and  to  obey  him,  who  exceeds  and 
is  not  contented  with  the  measure  of  a  man:"5 

Diis  te  minorem  quod  geris,  imperas.8 

"  So  you  the  power  divine  obey, 

Midst  mortals  wide  you'll  spread  your  way." 

The  pretty  inscription  wherewith  the  Athenians 


Planudus,  in  ritii. 
Quintus  Ctirtius,  vi.  Q. 
Horat.  Od.  iii.  6,  5. 
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honoured  the  entry  of  Pompey  into  their  city  is 
i  |   conformable  to  my  notion  : 

"  The  more  thou  acknowledgest  thyself  man, 
The  more  thou  seemest  a  god."l 

'Tis  an  absolute,  and,  as  it  were,  a  divine  per 
fection,  for  a  man  to  know  how  loyally  to  enjoy 
his  being.  We  seek  other  conditions,  by  reason 
we  do  not  understand  the  use  of  our  own  ;  and 
go  out  of  ourselves,  because  we  know  not  how 
to  reside  there.  'Tis  to  much  purpose  to  go 
upon  stilts,  for  when  upon  stilts  wre  must  yet 
walk  upon  our  legs ;  and,  when  seated  upon 
the  most  elevated  throne  in  the  world,  we  are 
still  but  seated  upon  our  breech.  The  fairest 
lives,  in  my  opinion,  are  those  which  regularly 


1  Piutarch.  w  vita. 


accommodate  themselves  to  the  common  and 
human  model,  without  miracle,  without  extra 
vagance.  But  old  age  stands  a  little  in  need 
of  a  more  gentle  treatment.  Let  us  recommend 
it  to  that  God,  the  protector  of  health  and  wis 
dom,  but,  withal,  a  wisdom  gay  and  sociable. 

Frui  paratis  et  valido  mihi, 
Latoe,  dones,  et,  precor,  Integra 

Cum  mente  ;  nee  turpeni  senectam 
Degere,  nee  cithara  carentem.2 

'"  Nor  ask  I  more  than  sense  and  health, 
Still  to  enjoy  my  present  wealth. 
From  age  and  all  its  weakness  free, 
O,  son  of  Jove,  preserved  by  thee, 
Give  me  to  strike  the  tuneful  lyre, 
And  thou  my  latest  song  inspire." 


2  Horace,  Od.  i,  31,  17. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


.MONTAIGNE,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Essays, 
chap,  ix.,  speaks  of  his  travels,  and  particu 
larly  of  his  visit  to  Rome.  It  being  known, 
then,  that  our  author  had  made  journeys 
through  Switzerland,  through  Germany,  and 
through  Italy,  it  was  matter  of  natural  surprize 
that  so  close  an  observer,  a  writer  who  had 
filled  his  Essays  with  such  continual  domestic 
and  personal  details,  should  have  drawn  up  no 
account  of  his  travels  ;  but,  as  no  trace  of  any 
such  work  was  discovered  for  180  years  after 
his  death,  the  matter  was  thought  no  more  of. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  M.  Pru- 
nis,  a  Regular  Canon  of  Chancelade,  in  Peri- 
gord,  was  making  researches  through  that 
province  relative  to  a  History  of  Perigord, 
which  he  had  undertaken.  Among  other 
places,  he  visited  the  old  Chateau  de  Mon 
taigne,  at  this  time  the  property  of  M.  le  Comte 
de  Segur  de  la  Roquette,  a  descendant,  in  the 
sixth  generation,  from  Eleanora  de  Montaigne, 
only  daughter  of  our  Essayist.  Upon  making 
an  application  here  to  inspect  any  archives 
that  the  family  might  possess,  he  was  shown 
an  old  coffer,  containing  a  variety  of  papers, 
long  since  laid  by  and  forgotten,  which  he  was 
informed  he  might  make  what  use  of  he  pleased. 
Among  them  he  discovered  the  original  manu 
script  of  the  Journey  of  Montaigne,  in  all 
probability  the  only  copy  in  existence.  He 
obtained  permission  from  M.  de  Segur  to  take 
the  manuscript  away  with  him,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  mature 
examination.  After  having  thoroughly  con 
vinced  himself  of  its  genuineness,  he  made  a 
journey  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  corrobo 
rating  his  own  conviction  by  the  opinion  of 
the  men  of  letters  there.  The  manuscript  was 
carefully  examined  by  several  literary  gentle 
men  of  note,  and  more  especially  by  M.  Cap- 
peronnier,  Librarian  to  the  King's  Library  ; 
and  it  was  unanimously  recognised  as  the 
genuine  manuscript  of  Montaigne's  Journey. 

This  manuscript  forms  a  small  folio  volume, 
of  278  pages.  The  hand -writing  and  the  I 


paper  incontestably  belong  to  the  latter  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  As  to  the  style,  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  it ;  in  every  page  you 
recognise  the  naivete,  the  frankness,  and  the 
force  of  expression,  which  stamp  all  Mon 
taigne's  writings  as  with  a  signet,  marking 
them  for  his  own.  One  part  of  the  manuscript, 
rather  more  than  a  third,  is  in  the  hand 
writing  of  a  domestic,  who  acted  as  secretary 
to  Montaigne,  and  who  always  speaks  of  his 
master  in  the  third  person  :  but  it  is  obvious 
that  he  wrote  to  Montaigne's  dictation,  for 
each  page  teems  with  our  Essayist's  peculiar 
manner  and  expressions  ;  and  here  and  there 
we  come  upon  a  touch  of  that  delightful  egotism 
which  Montaigne  so  often  displays,  and  which 
never  sat  so  amiably  and  so  well  on  any  writer 
before  or  since.  The  rest  of  the  manuscript, 
where  Montaigne  speaks  in  the  first  person, 
is  in  his  own  hand-writing,  which  the  greatest 
pains  were  taken,  and  successfully,  to  verify ; 
and  of  this  portion  more  than  one-half  is  in 
Italian.  At  the  beginning  of  the  manuscript 
one  or  two  pages  are  wanting,  and  appear  to 
have  been  torn  off.  The  manuscript  thus  hap 
pily  discovered  had  evidently  not  received  any 
sort  of  correction  on  the  part  of  Montaigne 
after  it  was  once  written  ;  and  it  required  much 
time  and  infinite  pains  to  decipher  it,  so  mise 
rable  was  the  hand-writing  of  the  Secretary, 
and  so  ludicrously  inaccurate,  irregular,  and 
various,  the  orthography  of  the  master.  A  cor 
rect  copy,  however,  having  at  length  been 
realized,  the  result  of  the  joint  efforts  of  M. 
Capperonnier  and  several  other  zealous  and 
competent  persons,  this  copy  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  M.  de  Querlon,  who,  assisted  by  M. 
Jamet  the  younger,  added  a  variety  of  notes, 
explaining  the  obsolete  words  and  expressions, 
and  giving  historical  notices  of  many  of  the 
persons  and  events  referred  to. 

The  object  which  induced  Montaigne  thus, 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  to  leave  his  family 
and  undertake  a  journey  of  seventeen  months' 
duration,  seems  principally  to  have  been  the 
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improvement  of  his  health ;  a  desire  to  see 
whether  the  mineral  waters  of  Lorraine,  Swit 
zerland,  and  Tuscany,  would  be  more  successful 
in  removing  his  malady,  the  stone,  than  those 
of  France  had  proved.  The  details  which  he 
is  constantly  giving  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
these  various  \v;iters  ;ire  sometimes  rather 
tiresome  and  distasteful  ;  and  had  Montaigne 
revised  the  manuscript,  for  the  pur]u»e  of 
printing  it,  lie  would,  no  doubt,  have  mate 
rially  abridged  much  of  this  portion  of  his 
work.  After  all,  it  is  interesting,  as  illustrative 
of  the  man  ;  and,  indeed,  the  other  personal 
details  which  abound  in  the  Kssays  have  been 
regarded  by  very  many  readers  as  by  no  mean*; 
the  lea-t  entertaining  portion  of  that  work. 

The  following  extracts  from  M.  de  Querlon's 
Dise.uurs  Prcluniiifiirc  arc  added,  for  the  pur 
pose  ot'  making  this  portion  of  the  present. 
edition  equally  complete  with  the  rest,  and  a-* 
an  agreeable  commentary  not  onlv  upon  tin; 
Journey,  but  upon  our  traveller  :  - 

"  A  Fepoquedu  voyage  de  Montaigne  en  I  talie, 
l-">Si>,  cette  belle  contree,  couverte  des  mines  et. 
des  debris  de  I'autiquite,  etoit  encore  depuis 
deux  sieeles  devenue  la  patric  des  arts.  Kile 
etoit  enrichie  des  travaux  de  I'aiiadiu,  de  Yi- 
gnole,  de  Miehel-Ange,  de  Raphael,  de  .Jule> 
Romain,  du  Correge,  du  Titien,  de  Paul  Yero- 
nese,  du  Tintoret,  <ke.  11  est  vrai  (pie  I'Alirarde, 
le  (iuide,  1'Albane,  le  1  )oniini<piin,  Lat'rane, 
Pietre  de  Cortone,  Annibal  Carr.iche,  et  une 
fouh;  d'autres  grands  maitres,  ipii  suivirent  de 
pres  les  premiers,  n'avoient  point  encore  produit 
ce  nombre  iutini  d'ouvrages  en  tons  genres  qui 
decorent  les  eglises  et  les  palais  d'ltalie.  Le 
Pape  qui  regnoit  alors,  (Jregoire  XIII.,  s'etoit 
beaucoup  nioins  occupe  des  arts  de  decoration  et 
d'agrement,  <pie  d'etablissemens  utiles  et  de 
quelques  otivrages  publics.  Sixte-Quint,  son 
successeur,  elu  (juatre  ans  apres  ce  voyage,  em- 
bellit  beaucoup  plus  Koine,  en  nioins  de  six  ans 
que  dura  son  regne,  (pie  n'avoit  fait  Gregoire 
XIII.  pendant  plus  de  douze  de  pontifical. 
Cependant  cette  capitale,  aiusi  (pie  Florence  et 
Venise,  ainsi  que  plusieurs  autres  villes  visitees 
par  Montaigne,  avoient  des-lors  de  quoi  remplir 
toute  1'attention  des  voyageurs,  par  les  richesses 
et  les  monum»ns  de  toute  espece  que  les  arts  y 
avoient  deja  repandus.  Montaigne  y  trouva 
done  de  quo!  s'occuper.  Avec  une  imagination 
aussi  vive  que  celle  qui  perce  dans  ses  Essais, 
et  d'une  tournuie  pittoresque,  pouvoit-il  voir 
froidement  les  arts  de  la  Grece  dont  il  etoit  en- 
toure?  Si  le  journal  de  son  voyage  contient 
pen  de  ces  descriptions  de  statues,1'  de  tableaux, 
d'autres  monumens  dont  tous  les  voyageurs 
modcrncs  chargent  successivement  lours  rela 
tions,  (la  plupart  en  se  repetant  on  se  copiant 
les  uns  les  autres)  :  c'est,  comme  il  le  dit,  qu'il 
y  avoit  des  ce  tems-ld  des  livres  ou  tout  cela  se 


i  II  dit  que  ce  sont  les  Sttituex  qni  lid  ont  le.  pins  agrMs  i\ 
Rome.  II  comparoit  done  notre  philosophe  ;  il  avoit  done 
le  sentiment  des  arts. 

'2  Aujourd'hui  Ton  admire  trop,  et  la  plupart  dc  nos  philo- 


trouvoit;  c'est  encore  qu'il  ne  voyoit  que  pour 
soi,  ou  qu'il  n'entroit  })oint  dans  son  plan  d'ob- 
servation  de  faire  montre  des  impressions  que  les 
objets  t'aisoient  sur  lui,  ni  de  se  parer  de  con- 
noissances  dont  il  laissoit  la  possession  aux 
artistes.  Mais  il  paroit  que  tous  les  anciens 
monumens,  (pie  tous  les  restes  des  Remains 
1'avoient  singulierement  trappe.  C'est- la  qu'il 
eherchoit  la  genie  de  Rome  qui  lui  etoit  si  pre 
sent,  qu'il  avoit  mieux  senti,  mieux  appereu  que 
i  personne  dans  les  eerits  des  Remains  (pii  lui 
:  etoieiit  tamiliers,  et  particulierement  dans  ceux 
'  de  Plutarque.  II  le  voyoit  ce  genie  respirer 
encore  sous  les  vastes  mines  de  la  capitale  du 
monde.  .Jamais  peiit-etre  on  ne  1'a  eoneu  ni 
represent/1,  d'aucune  maniere,  aussi  fortenient, 
ipi'il  Test  dan-  ses  belles  reflexions  sur  rimnien-e 
tombeaii  (ie  Rome.  II  est  sur  an  moins  (pie  dans 
le  grand  nomlire  de  relation--,  de  de.-erijttions  en 
toutes  lan'_rues,  (pi'on  a  des  anciens  rentes  ou 
de>  mine-  de  cette  ville,  rien  n'approche  de  eet 
eioipit  nt  morceaii,  rien  ne-  doniK.'  une  au-si 
•  'jrande  idee  du  -ii'"je  de  1'empire  Romain. 

"  Avaut  de  lire  ees  reflexions,  on  verra  com 
ment  M^ontaigne,  avec  des  cartes  et.  (bs  livres, 
avoit  ('-tudit'-  cette  ville,  et  Ton  concevra  que  pen 
de  voyageurs  Tout  mieux  pu  voir,  avant  ou  meme 
apre>  lui.  On  ne  pent  douter  encore  qu'il  n'eut 
jiartagt'-  son  attention  entre  1'ancienne  Rome  et 
lanouvelle  :  tpi'il  n'eut  eLralement  bien  examine 
les  rentes  de  la  grandeur  Komaine,  et  les  eglises, 
les  palais,  les  jardins  niodernes.  avec  tims  les 
embellissemens  dont  ils  ('•toient  deja  (b'-cores. 
Si  du  ])eu  de  descriptions  de  Rome  et  de  ses  envi 
rons  qu'il  a  mi.-es  dans  sou  journal,  on  inferoit 
que  le  gout  des  arts  lui  manquoit.  on  se  trom- 
peroit  evidemment,  puisque,  pour  ne  point  s'en 
taire  urn-  tache,  il  renvoye  aux  livres,  ainsi 
qu'on  1'a  deja  dit.  Lo  statues  antitpies  de  Flo 
rence;  (la  ville  qu'il  vit  le  mieux,  apres  Rome), 
et  les  chefs-d'u'uvres  de  son  ecole,  ne  lui  etoint 
point  echappes.  II  ne  inanpie  point  une  admi 
ration  outree  pour  Venise,  ou  il  ne  resta  (pie 
sept  jours,  parcc  (pi'il  s'etoit  ]>ropose  de  revoir 
cette  belle  ville  a  son  aise  ;  mais  on  remanpiera 
ipie  Montaigne,  sans  etre  insensible  aux  belles 
ehoses,  etoit  assex  sombre  admirateur."  Ce  qui 
paroit  le  toucher  le  plus,  ce  sont  les  beautes,  les 
varietes  locales,  un  site  agreable  ou  singulier, 
(pieLpiefois  la  vue  d'un  lieu  desert  et  sauvage, 
ou  des  terreins  bien  cultives,  1'aspect  imposant 
des  montagnes,  &c.  &c.  Cependant  1'histoire 
naturelle  n'entre  pour  rien  dans  ses  observations, 
s'il  n'est  (juestion  d'eaux  minerales;  les  arbres, 
les  j)lantes,  les  animaux  1'occupent  fort  peu.  II 
se  repentit  a  la  verite  de  n'avoir  pas  vu  sur  la 
route  de  Florence  le  Volcan  de  Pietra  mala, 
(ju'il  laissa  par  pur  oubli,  sans  se  detourner. 
On  le  voit  as.-*t?z  curieux  des  machines  hydrau- 
liques  et  autres,  et  de  toutes  les  inventions  utiles. 
II  en  decrit  meme  quelques- lines,  et  ses  descrip- 


sophcs,  ou  de  ceux  qui,  parmi  nous,  en  prennent  le  nom,  ne 
se  defenaent  pas  plus  que  les  autres  d'un  sentiment  qui  ne 
prouve  point  toute  1'etendue  d'esprit  que  Ton  voudroit  bien 
montrer. 
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tions,  pour  n'etre  pas  fort  claires,  pour  manquer 
souvent  de  precision,  parce  que  les  termes  ap- 
paremment  lui  manquoient,  n'en  prouvent  pas 
moins  son  attrait,  son  gout  pour  ce  genre  de 
curiosites.  Un  autre  objet  d'observation  plus 
con  forme  a  sa  philosophic,  c'etoient  les  moeurs  et 
les  usages  des  peuples,  des  contrees,  des  condi 
tions  differentes,  qu'il  consideroit  avec  un  soin 
particulier.  II  voulut  voir  et  entretenir  quelques 
courtisanes  a  Rome,  a  Florence,  a  Venise,  et  ne 
crut  point  cet  ordre  indigne  de  son  attention. 
II  ainioit  naturellement  le  commerce  des  femmes; 
niais  comme  il  fut  toujours  bien  plus  regie  dans 
ses  moeurs,  ou  plus  chaste  dans  sa  personne  que 
dans  scs  ecrits,  qu'il  etoit  assez  maitre  de  ses 
sens,  et  qu'il  etoit  fort  attentif  sur  sa  sante,  la 
continence,  a  pres  de  cinquante  ans,  ne  dut  pas 
lui  couter  beaucoup.  A  1'egard  de  la  galanterie 
a  laquelle  sa  philosophic  ne  1'avoit  pas  fait  re- 
n oncer,  comme  on  le  verra  dans  son  sejour 
aux  bains  de  Lucques,  il  s'en  permettoit  un  peu 
selon  1'occasion  et  les  circonstances. 

"  Montaigne  au  reste  avoit  toutes  les  qualites 
necessaires  a  un  voyageur.  Naturellement  sobre 
et  peu  sensible  au  plaisir  de  la  table,  peu  diffi 
cile  sur  le  choix  ou  sur  1'appret  des  alimens, 
quoiqu'assez  friand  de  poisson,  il  s'accommodoit 
partout  de  ce  qu'il  trouvoit ;  il  se  conformoit 
sans  peine  au  gout,  aux  usages  differens  de  tous 
les  lieux  qu'il  rencontroit :  cette  variete  meme 
etoit  un  plaisir  de  plus  pour  lui.  Veritable 
cosmopolite,  qui  regardoit  tons  les  homines 
comme  ses  concitoyens  naturels,  il  n'etoit  pas 
moins  accommodant,  moins  aise  dans  le  com 
merce  de  la  vie.  II  aimoit  beaucoup  la  conver 
sation,  et  il  trouvoit  bien  a  se  satisfaire  chez 
une  nation  spirituelle  ou  sa  reputation  1'avoit 
devance,  et  lui  avoit  fait  des  amis.  Loin  d'y 
porter  cette  prevention  que  Ton  reproche  aux 
Francois  de  trop  laisser  voir  aux  etrangers,  il 
comparoit  leurs  usages  aux  notres,  et  quand  les 
premiers  lui  paroissoient  prevaloir,  il  en  conve- 
noit  sans  hesiter.  Ainsi  sa  franchise  ne  pouvoit 
manquer  de  le  rendre  tres-agreable  a  ceux 
memes  qui  ne  s'en  piquoient  pas  autantque  lui. 
Ajoutons  a  tous  ces  avantages  1'habitude  du 
cheval,  si  commode  pour  lui  qui  souffroit  diffi- 
cilement  les  voitures,  et  par  cette  heureuse 
habitude,  un  corps  capable  de  fatigues  qui  lui 
faisoit  supporter  et  les  mauvais  gites,  et  le 
changement  d'air  presque  continuel,  et  toutes 
les  autres  incommodites  des  voyages. 

"Montaigne  voyageoit  comme  ilecrivoit :  ce 
n'etoit  ordinairement  ni  la  reputation  des  lieux, 
11  i  moins  encore  un.  plan  forme  de  suivre  telle 
ou  telle  partie  pour  la  connoitre  exactement, 
ni  la  marche  des  autres  voyageurs,  qui  regloient 
la  sienne  ;  il  suivoit  peu  les  routes  ordinaires, 
et  Ton  ne  voit  pas  que  dans  ses  voyages  (ex- 


minante  (quoiqu'il  en  cut  bien   £prouve  les   surprises). 
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cepte  toujours  son  attrait  pour  les  eaux  mine- 
rales),  il  cut  un  objet  plus  determine  qu'il  n'en 
avoit  en  composant  ses  Essais.  A  peine  a-t-il 
le  pied  en  Italic  qu'il  paroit  regretter  1'Alle- 
magne." 

a  Les  deux  premiers  livres  des  Essais 

furent  imprimes  pour  la  premiere  fois  a  Bor 
deaux  en  1580  ;  ils  parurent  par  consequent  au 
moins  quelques  mois  avant  le  voyage  de  Mon 
taigne  en  Italic.  Or,  dans  cette  edition  de 
Bordeaux,  il  n'est  fait  aucune  mention  de  ce 
Voyage  d'ltalie.  Mais,  comme  toutes  les  edi 
tions  posterieures,  depuis  et  compris  la  cin- 
quieme,  sont  augmentees  d'un  troisieme  livre, 
et  d'environ  600  additions  faites  aux  deux  pre 
miers,  on  trouve  parmi  ces  additions  plusieurs 
faits  relatifs  a  ce  meme  Voyage.  Ils  pourroient 
done  embarrasser  ceux  qui,  ne  pouvant  les  faire 
cadrer  avec  la  date  des  editions  anterieures  aux 
additions  de  Montaigne,  ne  sauroient  pas  que 
ces  faits  en  font  partie,  et  qu'il  les  a  lui-meme 
inseres  apres  coup  dans  les  deux  premiers  livres 
des  Essais. 

"  Mais  ce  qui  rendra  ce  Journal  interes- 

sant  pour  les  lecteurs  qui  cherchent  1'homme 
dans  ses  ecrits,  c'est  qu'il  leur  ferra  beaucoup 
mieux  connoitre  1'auteur  des  Essais,  que  les 
Essais  meme.  Ceci  doit  paroitre  un  peu  para- 
doxe  ;  allons  a  la  preuve.  Dans  ces  Essais,  ou 
pourtant  Montaigne  parle  tant  et  si  souvent  de 
lui-meme,  son  veritable  caractere  est  noye  sous 
la  multitude  des  traits  que  peuvent  en  former 
1'ensemble,  et  qu'il  n'est  pas  toujours  aise  de 
rapprocher  exactement,  ou  de  bien  faire  cadrer, 
comme  par  le  moyen  d'un  verre  optique  on  re- 
unit  les  traits  disperses  dans  toutes  les  parties 
de  certains  tableaux,  pour  qu'il  en  resulte  une 
figure  reguliere.  Ce  qui  preuve  que  les  Essais 
de  Montaigne  ne  1'ont  pas  suffisamment  fait 
connoitre,  c'est  la  diversite  des  jugemens  qu'on 
a  portes  de  lui.  Ici  Ton  ne  voit  plus  1'ecrivain, 
non  pas  meme  dans  le  moment  le  plus  froid  de 
la  composition  la  moins  meditee  :  c'est  1'homme, 
c'est  Montaigne  lui-meme,  sans  dessein,  sans 
aucun  appret,  livre  a  son  impulsion  naturelle, 
a  sa  maniere  de  penser  spontanee,  nai've,  aux 
mouvemens  les  plus  soudains,  les  plus  libres  de 
son  esprit,  de  sa  volonte,  &c.  On  le  voit  mieux 
que  dans  ses  Essais,  parce  que  c'est  bien  moins 
lui  qui  parle,  qui  rend  temoinage  de  lui-meme, 
que  les  faits  ecrits  de  sa  main  pour  la  decharge 
de  sa  rnemoire,  sans  autre  vue,  sans  la  moindre 
idee  d'ostentation  prochaine,  eloignee,  presente 
ou  future.  Parmi  les  faits  de  ce  Journal  qui 
donneront  de  1'auteur  (et  sur-tout  de  sa  philo 
sophic)  une  idee  plus  vraie  que  tous  les  juge 
mens  qu'on  en  a  portes,1  nous  nous  bornons  a 
celui-ci  : 

"  De  tous  les  lieux  d'ltalie  dignes  de  attirer 


pouvoit  gueres  gouter  un  homme  qui  en  avoit  autant  que 
lui,  mais  qui  en  avoit  fait  un  tout  autre  usage.  On  ne  con- 
noit  done  point  assez  Montaigne,  parce  qu'on  ne  1'a  gueres 
juge  que  sur  ce  qu'il  dit  de  lui-rm-me.  sur  ses  person  Halite's 
continuelles,  et  sur  les  traits  vagues,  indecis.  formes  de  sa 
main.  Son  caractere  philosophique  n'a  point  ete  developp£. 
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1'attention  de  Montaigne,  celui  qu'on  pourroit 
le  moins  soupeonner  qu'il  cut  ete  curieux  tie 
voir,  c'est  Lorctte :  cependant  lui  qui  n'etoit 
reste  qu'un  jour  et  demi  tout  au  plus  a  Tivoli, 
passa  pres  de  trois  jours  a  Lorette.  II  cst  vrai 
i|u'une  partie  de  ce  teuis  fut  employe  taut  a 
taire  construire  un  riclie  /:./•  roto  coiuj)os(''  de 
quatre  figures  d'argent,  Tune  de  la  Vierge  (de- 
vant  laquelhi  ('toicut.  a  ^(''iioux  les  trois  autres, 
la  sienne.  c<,'lle  de  sa  teuuuc,  et  celle  de  sa  tille),  , 
(ju' a  solliciter  pour  sou  tableau  uue  place  qu'il 
n'obtiut  (|tiV/rrr  lu'diicinijt  dc  funur.  II  y  fit  , 
de  plus  ses  devotions  j  ce  <|ui  surprcndra  peut- 
etre  encore  ])lus  que  le  Voyage  et  1' /:>  ruto 


meme.  Si  1'auteur  de  la  "  Dissertation  sur  la 
Religion  de  Montaigne,"  qui  vient  de  paroitre, 
avoit  lu  le  Journal  que  nous  publions,  il  en 
auroit  tire  les  plus  fortes  preuves  en  faveur  de 
sou  Cliristianisme,  coutre  ceux  (jui  croyent  bien 
rhonorer  en  lui  rel'usant  toute  religion  :  coinnie 
si,  uialgre  son  scepticisme,  on  n'appercevoit  pas 
la  sienne  dans  vingt  endroits  de  ses  Essais,  et  si 
sa  constant  aversion  pour  les  sectes  nonvelles 
uYu  (-toil  point  line  preuve  eclataute  et  nulle- 
inent  equivo(jue,  ainsi  que  1'avoit  bien  re  marque 
sa  h'lle  d'alliauce,  Mademoiselle  de  Gouriiffv, 
la  meilleure  apologiste  de  Montaigne." 
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&c. 


[The  first  two  or  three  pages  of  the  manuscript  are  missing, 
having  apparently  been  torn  off  a  long  time  before  the  work 
was  discovered;  but  after  all  the  loss  is  not  very  considerable, 
as  regards  the  journey  itself.  Montaigne  left  his  chateau, 
22nd  July,  1580.  as  he  tells  us  at  the  end  of  his  journal,  and 
stopped  for  some  time  in  the  camp  of  the  Marshal  Matignon, 
who  was  besieging  the  town  of  La  Fere  on  the  part  of  the 
League  ;  a  siege  which  lasted  for  six  weeks,  commencing  at 
the  end  of  July  1580,  and  the  place  surrendering  12th  Sep. 
tember.  The  Count  de  Grammont  being  killed  at  this  siege, 
Montaigne,  with  other  friends  of  that  nobleman,  conducted 
his  body  to  Soissons  (see  Essays,  book  iii.  c.  4.)  ;  and  on  the 
5th  September  he  had  only  got  to  Beaumont-sur-Oise,  whence 
he  proceeded  on  his  route  for  Lorraine.  The  hiatus,  however, 
certainly  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
departure,  of  the  adventure  and  the  name  of  the  wounded 
count  (perhaps  wounded  at  the  siege)  whom  Montaigne  sent 
one  of  his  brothers  to  visit ;  and,  moreover,  of  the  number 
and  quality  of  his  travelling  companions.  Those  whom  the 
course  of  the  journal  introduces  us  to  are :— -1st,  the  Sieur  de 
Mattecoulon,1  who,  during  his  residence  at  Rome,  was  en 
gaged  in  a  duel  fas  related  in  the  Essays,  book  ii.  c.  3/.) ;  but 
of  whom  no  mention  is  made  in  the  journal ;  2.  M.  d'Estis- 
sac,  the  son,  in  all  probability,  of  the  Madame  d'Estissac,  to 
whom  Montaigne  addressed  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  second 
book  ;  3.  M.  de  Caselis,  whom  the  party  left  at  Padua  ; 
4.  M.  de  Hautoy,  a  gentleman  of  Lorraine,  who  seems  to 
have  made  the  entire  journey  with  Montaigne.] 

-  -  -  MONSIEUR  DE  MONTAIGNE  dispatched 
Monsieur  de  Mattecoulou1  post  with  the  esquire 
to  visit  the  count,  and  found  that  his  wounds 
were  not  mortal.  At  Beaumont,2  M.  d'Estissac 
joined  our  party  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
journey  with  us,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman, 
a  valet- de-chambre,  a  sumpter-mule,  and,  on 
foot,  a  muleteer  and  two  lacqueys,  amounting 
to  the  same  number  in  all  as  our  party,  and  who 
were  to  pay  their  half  of  the  expenses.  Mon 
day,  5th  of  September,  1580,  we  set  out  from 
Beaumont,  after  dinner,  and  went  on,  without 
stopping,  to  sup  at 

Meaux,  a.  small  and  pretty  town,  situated  on 
the  river  Marne.  It  consists  of  three  sections  ; 
the  town  and  the  fauxbourg  being  on  this 
side  the  river,  nearest  Paris,  and  the  third 
lying  over  the  bridges.  This  latter,  which  is  a 
very  considerable  place,  and  which  they  call 
the  marche  (market)  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 


by  the  river  and  a  well-constructed  fosse,  and 
is  thickly  populated.  This  place  was  formerly 
well  fortified  with  thick  high  walls  and 
towers  ;  but  in  our  second  Huguenot  troubles, 
on  account  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
belonging  to  that  party,  all  these  fortifications 
were  demolished.  This  district  of  the  town 
once  sustained  the  attack  of  the  English,  after 
the  other  parts  had  surrendered  ;  in  recompense 
of  which  service,  the  Mar  die  has  ever  since 
been  exempt  from  taxes  and  other  imposts. 
They  show  upon  the  river  Marne  an  islet  of  two 
or  three  hundred  paces  long,  which,  they  say, 
was  in  the  first  instance  merely  a  hillock  thrown 
up  by  the  English,  from  which  to  batter  the 
Mar  die  with  their  engines,  but  which  has 
since,  with  the  progress  of  time,  become  thus 
consolidated.  In  the  faux-bourg  we  saw  the 
abbey  of  Saint  Faron,  a  very  old  building, 
where  they  show  the  apartments  of  Ogier  the 
Dane.  There  is  an  ancient  refectory,  with  long 
wide  tables  of  stone,  of  an  unusual  size,  extend 
ing  along  each  side  and  end,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  before  our  civil  wars,  rose  a  fountain  of 
water,  which  served  for  their  repasts.  The 
majority  of  the  monks  are  men  of  some  birth. 
Among  other  things  there  is  an  antique  and 
once  magnificent  tomb,  exhibiting  the  statues 
of  two  knights,  in  stone,  of  extraordinary  size. 
They  believe  these  to  be  the  effigies  of  Ogier 
the  Dane  and  some  other  Paladin.3  There  is 
neither  inscription  nor  coat-of-arms,  but  merely  a 
Latin  sentence,  one  of  the  abbots  placed  on  it 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  purporting  that 
"  Here  two  unknown  heroes  were  buried.  " 
Among  their  reliques  they  show  the  bones  of 
these  knights.  The  arm-bone,  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  elbow,  is  about  the  entire  length  of  the 
arm  of  a  man  of  the  present  time,  ordinary  mea 
sure,  or  somewhat  longer  than  M.  de  Mon 
taigne's  arm.  They  also  show  two  of  their 


1  Montaigne's  brother. 

2  Beaumont-sur-Oise. 

3  A  doubtful  tradition.     It  does  not  seem  very  probable 
that  Ogier  the  Dane,  who  died  at  Roncesvalles,  in  800,  should 
have  been  brought  all   the  way  to  St.  Faron  to  be  buried. 
There  was  an  Ogier  de  Charmontre",  or  Charmontray,  who 


gave  all  his  possessions  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Faron,  in 
1085,  and  he  is  probably  the  Ogier  in  question,  if  indeed 
there  be  any  Ogier  in  the  case.  There  is,  however,  in  an  old 
necrology  of  the  monastery,  this  notice :  "  Gibelina,  soror 
Ogerii  le  Danois,  conversa,""  which  would  seem  as  though 
this  Paladin  had  some  connexion  with  the  place. 
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swords,  which  are  about  the  length  of  our  two-  i 
handed  swords;  and  are  very  much  hacked  . 
all  along  the  edge. 

At  Meaux,  M.  do  Montaigne  went  to  vi-it 
the  treasurer  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,1  by 
naine  Justus  Terreille,  well  known  among-  the 
sura  us  of  l;ranee;  a  little  man,  sixty  years  old, 
who  has  travelled  in  Eirypt.  been  to  Jerusalem, 
and  resided  seven  years  at  Constantinople.  He 
showed  M.  de  Montaigne  his  lil)rary,  and  the 
rarities  in  his  garden,  amongst  wliieh  we  most 
particularly  remarked  a  box-tree,  spreading  its 
branches  in  a  circular  form,  and  become,  by 
training  and  cropping,  so  thick  and  round,  that 
it  appears  like  a  massive  polished  ball,  of  the 
height  of  a  man. 

From  Meaux,  where  we  dined  in  the  morning, 
we  went  to  sleep  at 

Charly,  seven  leagues.  Next  day,  Thursday 
morning,  we  went  on  to  dine  at 

Domains,  seven  leagues.  Next  day,  we  went 
on  to  dine  at 

Esprenei,'-'  five  leagues;  where  being  arrived, 
Messieurs  d'Esti--ac  and  de  Montaigne  went  to 
mass,  as  is  their  custom,  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Ihune;  and  M.  de  Montaigne  having  observed 
on  a  former  occa>ion,  when  M.  the  Marshal 
Stro/./i  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Teon ville,:i 
that  his  body  \\as  brought  to  this  church,  he 
inquired  where  he  had  been  deposited,  and 
found  he  had  beun  buried  there  without  any 
memorial,  stone,  arms,  or  epitaph,  right  against 
the  hiuh  altar;  and  we  \\ere  told  that  the 
queen  had  caused  him  to  lie  buried  thus  without 
pomp  and  ceremony,  at  the  express  wi>h  of  the 
Marshal  himself.  The  l*i>hop  of  Kenes/  a  n.em  - 
her  of  the  family  of  Haneqnin-  '  of  Paris,  \\a- 
at  that  time  officiating  in  thi>  church,  ot  which 
lie  is  abbot  :  for  it  was  the  day  of  the  Festival 
of  our  Lady  in  September.  M.  de  Montaigne, 
after  mass,  accosted  M.  Maldonat,  ''  Je>nit, 
whose  name  is  very  famous  for  erudition  in 
theology  and  philosophy.  They  had  a  long 
talk  upon  learned  subjects,  both  then  and  after 
dinner  at  our  lodging,  where  M.  Maldonat 
came  to  visit  us.  And,  among  other  things 
M.  Maldonat,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
baths  of  Aspa,7  at  Liege,  \\here  he  had  been 
with  M.  de  Nevers,  told  M.  de  Montaigne 
that  the  waters  there  are  very  cold,  and  that 
it  was  considered  the  colder  you  could  take 
them  the  better.  Indeed  they  are  so  cold  that 
they  make  some  of  those  who  use  them  shiver 
and  tremble  ;  and  soon  after  you  feel  a  terrible 
pain  in  the  stomach.  He  said  that,  for  his 
portion,  he  had  taken  a  hundred  ounces  ;  for 
there  are  persons  in  attendance  who  furnish 


1  The  ancient  cathedral,  since  placed  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Virgin. 

2  Eperr.ay,  in  Champagne. 

3  Thecnville. 

4  Rennes. 

^   Hennequin. 

6  Juan  Maldoriado,  the  learned  Spanish  Jesuit,  author  ot 
some  excellent  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  ;  died  at 
Rome,  1583. 


you  with  glasses  which  hold  the  exact  quantity  ^ 
you  wish  to  have.  They  are  not  only  taken 
fasting,  but  also  after  eating.  Their  operation, 
a-  he  described  it,  is  like  that  of  the  waters  of  j 
(iuascogne.s  As  to  himself,  he  said  that  lie  I 
was  struck  with  its  effects,  from  noticing  the 
hurt  which  it  did  not  do  him,  though  he  drunk 
it  several  times  while  in  a  state  of  extreme  per 
spiration  and  commotion  of  body.  He  had  seen 
irogs  and  other  little  beasts  which  were  thrown 
into  it,  die  immediately  from  its  effects  ;  and  he 
said  that  a  handkerchief,  if  stretched  over  a 
glass  full  of  the  water,  will  forthwith  turn 
yellow.  People  take  the  waters  for  at  least  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  place  has  very 
excellent  accommodations.  The  water  is  good 
against  all  sorts  of  obstruction  and  gravel  ;  yet 
neither  M.  de  Nevers  nor  he  'got  much  the 
better  for  it.  lie  had  with  him  a  steward  of 
M.  de  Nevers,  and  they  gave  M.  de  Montaigne 
a  printed  paper  upon  the  subject  of  the  dispute 
between  Messieurs  de  Montpen>ier  and  de 
Nevers,1'  so  that  he  might  learn  the  tacts  of  the 
matter,  and  be  able  to  inform  such  gentlemen 
as  niiiiht  a>k  him  about  it. 

We  set  out  hence,  Friday  morning,  and 
came  to 

Chaalons,10  seven  leagues.  V\  e  put  up  at 
the  (Yown,  an  excellent  hostelry,  where  you 
areser\id  on  plate,  and  mo.-t  of  the  bed  and 
other  furniture  i-^  of  silk.  The  common  houses 
in  all  this  part  of  the  country  are  built  of  chalk, 
cut  into  square  pieces  of  half  a  foot  each,  or 
thereabouts  ;  others  are  built  of  turf,  of  the 
same  form.  Next  day,  after  dinner,  we  set  off, 
and  went  to  sleep  at 

Yitry  le  Francois,  seven  leagues.  This  is  a 
small  to\\n  on  the  river  Marne,  built  about 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  back,  in  place  of  the 
farmer  Yitry,  \\  hich  was  burnt.  Itretain>its 
original  well-proportioned  and  agreeable  form, 
and  itscenlre  consists  of  one  of  the  finest  -ipiares 
in  France.  We  here  learned  three  memorable 
things.  The  fir>t,  that  Madame  the  duchess- 
dowager  de  (Jui>e  de  liourbon,"  eighty-seven 
vears  old,  was  still  alive,  and  could  still  walk  a 
quarter  of  a  league.  The  next,  that  an  execu 
tion  had  taken  place  a  few  days  before,  at  a 
place  called  Montirandet,1-  in  that  neighbour 
hood,  upon  this  oeca-ion  •  —  Seven  or  eight  girls 
round  ( 'hanmont  en  Bassigni  agreed,  some  years 
before,  to  dress  themselve-  up  as  men,  and  so  to 
continue  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  One  of 
these  came  to  Yitry,  under  the  name  of  Mary, 
and  gained  her  livelihood  by  weaving ;  she 
appeared  a  well-behaved  young  man,  and  every 
body  liked  her  as  such.  She  became  betrothed 


"  Spa. 

s  (iascony. 

'•'  It  \*as  'about  some  point  of  parliamentary  precedence, 
and  was  ultimately  determined  in  favour  of  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier. 

•;i  Chalons  sur  Mavne. 

11  Antoinette  de  Bourbon   widow    of  Claude   de    Lorraine, 
fir*t   Duke   of  Guise,  who   died   in  ir>50.     The  Jacobin  Uore 
speaks  of  her  as  of  a  saint. 

12  Moutier  en-Der. 
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at  Vitry  to  a  girl  who  is  still  alive,  but,  in  con 
sequence  of  some  differences  that  arose  between 
them,  the  match  was  broken  off.  Afterwards 
she  went  to  Monlirandet,  still  gaining  her  live 
lihood  at  the  same  em  ploy  merit,  and  there  she 
fell  in  love  with,  and  married,  a  woman,  with 
whom  she  lived  four  or  -five  months,  and  gave 
her  every  satisfaction,  'tis  said  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  having  been  recognised  by  a  person 
from  Chaumont,  and  the  thing  being  brought 
under  the  cognizance  of  justice,  the  husband 
was  condemned  to  be  hanged  ;  which  she  said 
she  would  rather  endure  than  re-assume  her 
female  attire  and  habits.  And  she  was  accord 
ingly  hanged,  on  the  charge  of  having,  by  un 
lawful  practices  and  inventions,  supplied  the 
defects  of  her  sex.  The  third  anecdote  is  of 
a  man  still  living,  named  Germain,  of  humble 
condition,  without  trade  or  occupation,  who 
was  a  woman  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and 
only  noticeable  as  such  from  having  more  hair 
about  her  chin  than  other  girls,  whence  she  was 
called  Bearded  Mary.  One  day,  making  an 
unusual  effort  in  a  leap,  her  virile  utensils  came 
out,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Lenoncourt,  at  that 
time  bishop  of  Chalons,  gave  her  the  name  of 
Germain.  He  is  not  married.  He  has  a  large 
thick  beard  ;  but  we  could  not  see  him,  for  he 
was  at  some  neighbouring  village.  They  have 
still  in  the  place  a  song,  common  in  the  mouths 
of  the  girls,  in  which  they  advise  one  another 
not  to  stretch  their  legs  too  wide,  lest  they 
should  become  men,  as  Mary  Germain  did. 
They  say  that  Ambrose  Pare  has  inserted  this 
story  in  his  book  on  surgery.  It  was  declared 
to  M.  de  Montaigne  to  be  absolutely  true,  by 
the  chief  officers  of  the  town.  Thence  we  set 
out,  Sunday  morning  after  breakfast,  and  went 
without  stopping  to 

Bar,  nine  leagues,  where  M.  de  Montaigne, 
\vho  had  been  there  before,  found  nothing  new 
to  remark,  but  the  lavish  expenditure  that  a  pri 
vate  priest  and  dean  of  those  parts,  had  gone  to, 
and  was  still  continuing  daily,  in  the  construc 
tion  of  public  works.  He  is  called  Gilles  de 
Treves  ;  he  has  built  the  most  sumptuous  mar 
ble  chapel,  full  of  pictures  and  decorations,  that 
is  to  be  seen  in  France  ;  and  has  built,  arid  just 
finished  furnishing,  the  finest  private  house  also 
that  is  to  be  seen  in  France  ;  the  completest  in 
structure,  the  most  elaborately  decorated  and 
enriched,  and  the  most  commodious  :  this  he 
intends  for  a  college.  He  is  now  gilding  and 
completing  it  at  his  own  expense.  From  Bar, 
where  we  dined  on  Monday,  we  went  to  sleep  at 

Mannese,  four  leagues,  a  little  village  where 
M.  de  Montaigne  was  obliged  to  stop,  on  ac 
count  of  his  cholic,  which  also  occasioned  him 
to  abandon  the  desire  he  had  formed  of  seeing 
Toul,  Metz,  Nancy,  Jouinville,  and  St,  Disier, 
towns  scattered  along  this  route,  in  order  to  get 


1  Plombieres. 

2  Donremv  la  Pucelle. 

3  D'Arc.  ' 

4  Among  others,  several,  of  the  lords  of  the  family  of  Du 


as   soon  as  possible  to  Plommieres.1     We  left 
Mannese  Tuesday  morning,  and  went  to  dine  at 

Vaucouleur,  one  league  ;  and  then  went  along 
the  river  Meuse  to  a  village  named 

Donremy,2  on  the  Meuse,  three  leagues  from 
Vaucouleur,  where  was  born  the  famous  Maid    | 
of  Orleans,  whose  name  was  Joan  d'Acq,3  or 
d'Arcis.     Her  descendants  were  ennobled   by    | 
the  royal  favour ;  and.  we  were  shown  the  arms    j 
which   the  king  gave  them,  azure,  a  straight 
sword  witli  a  crown  and   handle  of 'gold,  and 
two  fleurs-de-lis   at  the  side  of  the  sword  ;  of 
which   a  receiver  of  Vaucouleur  gave  M.  de    i 
Caselis  a  painted  copy.     The  front  of  the  small 
house  in  which  she  was  bom   is  covered  with 
representations  of  her   different   exploits  ;  but 
time  has  greatly  defaced  the  painting.     There   ; 
is  also  a  tree  with  a  vine  up  it,  which  is  called 
'  the   Maid's  tree/'   but    there   is   nothing  else 
remarkable    about   it.     We  proceeded   in   the 
evening  to  sleep  at 

Neufchasteau,  five  .leagues,   where,  in   the 
church   of  the  Cordeliers,   there   are   a   great 
many  tombs,  four  or  five  hundred  years  old,  of 
the  nobility  of  the  country,4  all  of  the  inscrip 
tions  on  which  begin  in  this  way  :   "  Cygit  tel, 
qui  fut  more  lors  que  li  milliaires  courroif,  per 
mil   deux   cens,    &c."     We  saw  their  library, 
in  which  there  are  a  great  many  books,   but  j 
none  of  them  rare  ;  and  a  well,  with  very  large    j 
buckets,  which  arc  worked  up  and  down  by  the 
feet  treading  on  a  plank  of  wood,  placed  on  a   | 
pivot,  with  which  is  connected  a  piece  of  round   j 
wood,  to  which  the  cord  of  the  well  is  attached,   j 
M.  de  Montaigne  had  seen  some  of  the  same  | 
sort  elsewhere.     Close  to  the  wcil  is  a  large   i 
stone  vessel,  raised  above  the  top  of  the  wrell  ! 
about  five  or  six  feet,  which  the  bucket  mounts 
up    to,   and   by   the   same    machinery  empties  j 
itself    into    it,    thus   keeping   it    always    full. 
This  vessel  is  of  such  a  height  that  from  it,  by 
means  of  leaden  pipes,  the   water  is  conveyed  j 
to  the  refectory,  kitchen,  and  bakehouse,  where  ' 
it   rises  in    stone  receptacles    in    the    form    of 
natural  fountains. 

From  Neufchasteau,  where  we  breakfasted,   t 
we  went  on  to  sup  at 

Mirecourt,  six  leagues,  a  pretty  little  town,  j 
where  M.  de  Montaigne  heard  news  of  M.  and 
Madame  de  Bourbon,  who  are  in  the  neigh 
bourhood.  Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  he 
went  to  see,  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  thence, 
out  of  the  road,  the  nuns  of  Poussay.  This  is 
one  of  several  religious  houses,  which  have 
been  established  in  this  district,  for  the  educa 
tion  of  girls  of  good  family.3  Each  has  one 
hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred  crowns 
a-year,  some  more,  some  less,  for  her  mainte 
nance,  and  separate  apartments.  Children  at 
nurse  are  received.  They  are  not  vowed  to 
virginity,  except  the  officials,  such  as  the  abbess, 


Chatelet.  One  of  these  nobles  insisted  upon  being  interred 
standing  upright  in  the  hollow  of  a  pillar,  saying  that  "no 
churl  should  ever  walk  over  his  belly." 

*  The  others  were  at  Rcmiremont,  Epinal,  and  Bouxieres. 
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prioress,  and  others.  They  dress  as  they  please, 
like  other  youiiLf  ladies,  except  that  tliey  all 
wear  a  white  veil  on  the  head  ;  and  in  ehureh, 
during  service,  a  largo  man  tie,  which  they 
leave  in  their  places  in  the  choir.  All  the 
nuns  are  at  liberty  to  receive  company,  without 
any  restraint,  whether  it  be  persons  coining  to 
solicit  them  in  marriage,  or  ordinary  visitors. 
Those  who  are  inmates  m;iy  give  away  or  sell 
their  benefice  to  whomsoever  they  will,  pro 
vided  the  new  coiner  be  ot'  the  requisite  con 
dition  ;  and  there  are  certain  noblemen  of  the 
province  who  have  it  in  charge,  and  are  bound 
by  oatli  to  ascertain  clearly  the  family  of  the 
irirls  who  are  presented.  There  i>  nothing  to 
hinder  one  person  from  having  three  or  four 
benefices.  The  inmates  perform  the  same  re 
ligion:'  ceremonies  as  in  other  convents;  and 
the  greater  part,  of  them  are  found  to  tiui-ii 
their  days  there,  and  to  decline  changing  their 
condition.  Thence  we  went  on  to  sap  at 

Kspine,1  five  leagues.  This  is  a  pretty  little 
town,  on  the  river  Moselle,  into  which  we 
were  refused  admission,  on  account  ot  having 
been  at  Neufchasteau,  where  the  plague  \\as 
not  long  since.  Next  morning  \\  e  \\eut  on 
to  dine  at 

Plommieres,  tour  ]<-;\  Mir>.  Fr.>m  Bar-le- 
Duc  the  leagues  resume  the  measure  of  (las- 
cony,  and  become  longer  and  longer  as  they 
approacll  Germany,  until  they  are  double  and 
treble  what  they  are  here1.  N\  t  arrived  l;nday, 
Kith  Sept.  l-">so,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
This  place  is  situated  on  the  eoiitim  s  of  Lor 
raine  and  (i'Tiuany,  in  a  valley,  between  a 
number  of  hi<j.h  and  precipitous  hills,  which 
closely  environ  it  on  all  sides.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  valley  spring  several  fountains,  hot  ai;d 
cold.  The  water  of  the  former  has  neither  smell 
nor  taste,  and  is  as  hot  as  one  can  po--ilil  \  drink 
it,  so  that.  M.  de  Montaigne  \\  as  obliged  to  pour 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  from  one  glass  to 
another.  There  are  only  two  springs  the  \\ater 
of  which  is  used.  That  which  turns  to  the 
Avest,  and  produces  the  bath  called  the  (Queen's 
Hath,  leaves  in  the  mouth  a  sweet  flavour,  like 
liquorice  ;  without  any  after-taste,  except  that, 
as  it  seemed  to  M.  de  Montaigne,  if  you  atten 
tively  notice,  it  smacks  somewhat  of  iron.  The 
other,  which  rises  from  the  foot  of  the  opposite 
mountain.,  of  \\hicli  M .  de  Montaigne  only 
drank  one  day,  is  of  a  roughish  taste,  savouring 
of  alum.  The  custom  of  the  place  is  to  use  the 
baths  only  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Some 
take  their  meals  in  the  bath,  where  also  they 
have  themselves  cupped  and  scarified  ;  they 
never  take  the  bath  till  they  have  purged 
themselves.  If  they  drink  the  water,  'tis  a 
glass  or  two,  while  they  are  in  the  bath.  They 
were  much  surprised  at  M.  de  Montaigne's 
method  of  taking  it,  who,  without  any  pre 
vious  physicking,  would  drink  nine  glasses  of  it, 
making  about  a  quart,  every  morning  at  seven 


Espinal,  or  Epinal. 


I  o'clock,  and  dined  at,  twelve  ;  and  the  days  that 
(  ha  bathed,  which  \\as  every  other  day,  it  A\as  ! 
at  four  o'clock,  remaining  in  the  bath  only 
one  hour.  On  these  days  he  generally  went  i 
without  supper.  We  saw  many  men  there  who  ! 
had  been  cured  of  ulcers  and  various  eruptions,  i 
The  custom  is  to  be  there  at  least  a  month,  j 
The  favourite  season  is  the  spring,  in  May. 
They  seldom  take  the  waters  after  August,  on 
account  of  the  coldness  of  the  climate;  but  i 
we  still  found  company  there,  the  dry,  warm 
weather  having  la-ted  longer  than  usual. 
Auxins  others.  M.  de  Montaigne  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship  with  the  Seigneur  d'An- 
delot,  of  Franche-Compte,  whose  father  was 
urand  equerry  to  the  Kmperor  Charles  V.,  and 
who  him-elf  had  been  first  field-marshal  in  the 
army  of  1  )on  John  of  Austria,  and  was  made  go 
vernor  of  Saint  Quentin,  when  we  lost  it.  One 
part  of  his  beard  was  white,  and  one  of  his  eye 
brows  ;  and  he  told  M.  de  Montaigne  that  this 
change  had  come  upon  him  all  in  an  instant, 
one  day  that  he  was  si!ti:i'_r  at  home  full  of 
urief  at  the  death  of  a  brother  of  his,  whom  the 
Duke  of  Alva  had  put  to  death  as  an  accom 
plice  of  the  ('ounts  Kguemont  and  Homes;' 
that  he  had  been  leaning  his  head  on  Ins  hand, 
at  the  place  M  here  the  hair  was  now  white, 
and  that  when  he  ro-e,  those  who  v.-ere  with 
him  thought  the  changed  colour  was  flour, 
which  by  some  chance  had  fallen  on  those 
parts.  It  had  remained  so  ever  since.  These 
baths  were  formerlv  frequented  bv  the  Germans 
only  ;  but,  for  several  years  past,  people  from 
Franche-Compte  and  France  have  come  here 
in  crowds.  There  are  several  bath-rooms  ; 
with  a  principal  one,  a  larj^e  building,  con 
structed  in  an  oval  form,  after  the  antique. 
It  is  thirty-five  paces  long,  and  fifteen  wide. 
The  hot  Mater  rises  from  underneath  by  several 
-prints,  and  cold  water  flows  in  from  above,  to 
moderate  the  heat,  according  to  the  wish  of  those 
who  are  taking  it.  The  seats  or  boxes  arc; 
divided  off  along  the  sides  by  poles,  suspended 
in  the  manner  of  those  by  which  horses  are 
kept  apart  in  our  stables:  the  place  is  boarded 
over,  to  ward  off  the  sun  and  rain.  All  round 
the  inside  of  the  bath  there  are  four  degrees  of 
stone  steps,  rising  the  same  way  as  in  a  theatre, 
whereon  the  bathers  can  sit  or  lean.  The 
greatest  decorum  is  observed  :  the  men,  how 
ever,  bathe  quite  naked,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  pair  of  drawers,  and  the  women  with 
the  exception  of  a  shift.  We  lodged  at  the 
Angel,  which  is  the  best  inn,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
equally  near  both  baths.  Our  whole  suite  of 
apartments,  though  we  had  several  rooms, 
cost  only  fifteen-pence  a-day.  The  landlords 
at  all  the  places  supply  wood  into  the  bargain  ; 
but  the  country  about  is  so  full  of  it  that  it  only 
costs  the  cutting.  The  landladies  are  excellent 
cooks.  I'n  the" full  season  this  lodging  would 
have  cost  a  crown  a  day,  and  cheap  too  :  the 

"  Errmont  and  Horn. 
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feed  of  the  horses  is  three-pence  a  day,  and  all 
other  charges  are  equally  reasonable.  The 
rooms  are  not  very  handsome,  but  they  are 
I  exceedingly  convenient ;  for,  by  means  of  a 
great  number  of  passages,  each  chamber  is 
independent  of  the  others.  The  wine  and  bread 
are  bad.  The  people  here  are  a  worthy  set : 
frank,  sensible,  and  attentive.  All  the  laws  of 
the  country  are  religiously  observed.  Every 
vear  they  renew  on  a  tablet,  before  the  great 
bath,  in  the  German  and  French  languages, 
the  following  rules  and  regulations:  — 

"Claude  de  Rynacli,  Knight,  Seigneur  of 
St.  Balesmont,  Montureulz  en  Ferrette,  Lenda- 
court,  &c.,  Counsellor  and  Chamberlain  of  our 
sovereign  Lord  Monseigneur  the  Duke,  and 
his  Bailli  for  the  Vosges  : 

"  Be  it  known,  that  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
sundry  ladies  and  other  notable  personages, 
assembling  from  various  regions  and  countries 
to  these  baths  of  Plommieres,  we  have, 
pursuant  to  the  command  of  his  Highness, 
instituted  and  ordained,  and  do  institute  and 
ordain,  as  follows  : 

"  Be  it  known  that  the  correction  of  minor 
offences  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Ger 
mans,  as  of  old  ;  to  whom  is  enjoined  the  caus 
ing  to  be  observed  the  ceremonies,  statutes,  and 
rules  in  use  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said 
baths,  and  the  punishment  of  the  offences  com 
mitted  by  people  of  their  nation,  without  excep 
tion  of  persons,  and  without  making  use  of  any 
blasphemous  or  irreverent  language  against 
the  Catholic  Church  and  belief. 

"  All  persons,  of  whatever  qualitj^  condi 
tion,  district,  province,  or  country  they  may  be, 
are  forbidden  to  make  use  of  injurious  language, 
tending  to  excite  quarrelling  ;  or  to  bear  arms 
at  the  said  baths  ;  or  to  give  the  lie,  or  to  have 
recourse  to  arms,  under  penalty  of  being  se 
verely  punished,  as  infringers  of  the  ducal 
guarantee,  and  as  rebels  to  his  Highness. 

"  All  prostitutes  and  immodest  girls  are  for 
bidden  to  enter  the  said  baths,  or  to  approach 
the  same  within  five  hundred  paces,  under 
penalty  of  being  whipped  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  said  baths ;  and  of  imprisonment  and  arbi 
trary  fine,  for  the  persons  who  shall  have 
received  or  harboured  them. 

"  Under  the  same  penalty,  all  persons  are 
forbidden  to  use  towards  the  ladies  and  all  fe 
males  generally,  frequenting  the  said  baths, 
any  lascivious  or  immodest  language  ;  to  touch 
their  persons  indecorously  ;  or  to  enter  or  quit 
the  said  baths  in  any  manner  offensive  to  public 
propriety. 

"  And  because,  by  the  virtue  of  the  said 
baths,  God  and  nature  operate  various  cures 
and  remedies,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  main 
tain  purity  and  cleanliness,  in  order  to  prevent 
various  contagions  and  infections  that  might 
there  arise,  it  is  expressly  ordered  that  the  mas 
ter  of  the  said  baths  shall  take  great  care  and 
examine  all  those  who  enter  the  baths  night  or 


day,  and  shall  preserve  modesty  and  silence 
there  during  the  night,  without  noise,  scandal, 
or  derision.  And  if  any  person  shall  disobey 
this  regulation,  the  master  of  the  said  baths  is 
commanded  to  convey  such  person  immediately 
before  the  magistrate,  and  have  exemplary  pu 
nishment  inflicted  on  him. 

"  Finally,  it  is  forbidden,  to  all  persons  com 
ing  from  infected  places,  to  enter  or  approach 
Plommieres,  on  pain  of  death  ;  and  all  mayors 
and  officers  are  enjoined  to  take  strict  heed  to 
this ;  and  all  inhabitants  of  the  said  place  are 
ordered  to  send  into  us  certificates  stating  the 
names  and  surnames,  and  ordinary  residence  of 
the  persons  whom  they  have  received  into  their 
houses,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment. 

"  All  which  ordinances  above  declared  have 
been  this  day  made  public  before  the  Grand 
Bath  of  the  said  Plommieres,  and  copies  of 
them  affixed,  in  the  German  and  French  lan 
guages,  on  the  nearest  and  most  conspicuous 
place  to  the  Grand  Bath,  and  signed  by  us, 
Bailly  de  Vosges.  Given  at  the  said  Plom 
mieres,  the  4th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
Peace  and  our  Lord,  1580. 

"  CLAUDE  DE  RYNACH." 

"We  stopped  at  this  place  from  the  18th  to 
the  27th  of  September.  M.  de  Montaigne 
drank  the  water  eleven  mornings;  on  eight 
of  these  mornings  he  drank  nine  glasses,  and 
on  three  mornings  seven  glasses  ;  he  bathed 
five  times.  He  found  the  water  easy  enough 
to  take,  and  always  passed  it  before  dinner. 
He  found  no  other  effect  in  it  than  in  causing 
urine.  His  appetite  was  good  ;  and  his  sleep, 
digestion,  and  whole  ordinary  condition,  were 
in  no  way  impaired  by  it.  On  the  sixth  day 
he  had  an  unusually  severe  attack  of  cholic, 
and  he  had  it  in  his  right  side,  where  he  had 
never  felt  the  pain  before,  except  once  at  Arsac, 
and  then  very  slight,  without  any  result.  This 
attack  lasted  four  hours  ;  and.  during  its  opera- 
ration,  he  clearly  felt  the  straining  of  the  stone 
through  the  ureters.  The  two  first  days  he  was 
here,  he  passed  two  little  stones  that  were  in  the 
bladder,  and  afterwards,  at  intervals,  gravel. 
But  he  left  the  baths  in  the  opinion  that  he  still 
had  in  the  bladder  the  stone  which  occasioned 
the  above-mentioned  cholic,  and  some  other  little 
stones  of  which  he  had  felt  the  descent.  He 
conceived  the  effect  of  these  waters,  and  theii 
quality,  as  regarded  himself,  to  be  very  like 
that  of  the  high  fountain  at  the  Bath  of  Ba- 
nieres.  As  to  the  water  here,  he  found  it  very 
mild  ;  indeed,  children  of  a  year  or  six  months 
old  are  commonly  to  be  seen  paddling  about  in 
it.  His  perspiration  was  full,  but  gentle.  He 
commanded  me,  at  the  request  of  the  hostess, — 
it  is  a  custom  of  that  country, — to  present  her 
with  a  copy  of  his  arms  on  wood,  which  a 
painter  of  the  place  executed  for  a  crown  ;  and 
the  hostess  had  it  carefully  fixed  on  the  wall  of 
her  house,  outside.  September  27th,  after  din 
ner,  we  left  Plommieres,  and  passed  over  a 
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mountainous    country,  which   resounded    under  , 
our  horses'  feet  as  though  we  were  riding  over 
hollow  ground,  and    made   a  noise   like   drums  j 
beating.     We-  got  to  supper  at 

Remiremont,  two  leagues,  a  pretty  little 
town,  where  we  found  excellent  lodging  at  the 
Unicorn;  indeed,  all  the  towns  of  Lorraine  (of 
which  this  is  the  la-t )  have  better  lod'jin-j:  and 
accommodation  in  their  inns  than  is  to  he  found 
in  France.  Here  is  a  famous  Convent,  of  the 
same  description  with  that  at  Poussai.  The 
nuns  claim,  against  M.  de  Lorraine,  the  sove 
reignty  and  principality  of  this  town.  Me->rs. 
d'F.stissac  and  de  Montaigne  proceeded  to 
the.  convent  immediately  after  their  arrival  ;  : 
and  went  over  several  of  the  private  suite.-  •<»(' 
apartments,  \\hich  are  very  handsome  and  well 
furnished.  Their  abbess  was  lately  dead  (a  lady 
of  the  house  of  d' I  iitevilie),  and  they  were 
about  electing  another,  the  candidate  bein^the 
sister  ot  the  Count  de  Salines.  They  went  to 
see  the  Doyenne,  a  I.idy  of  the  house  of  Lutre.' 
who  had  done  M .  de  Montaigne  the  honour  of 
sending  to  enquire  after  him  at  Plommieres,  and 
had  then;  forwarded  him  a  present  of  arti 
chokes  and  partrid'_r<-s,  and  a  hanvl  of  wine. 
They  learnt  here  that  several  neighbouring 
villages  hold  ot  the  convent  by  a  tenure  of  two 
basons  of  snow  every  lVuieco>t-day,  or,  in  de 
fault  of  that,  of  a  wa'.TLT<>n  drawn  by  tour  white 
oxen:  but  they  said  that  the  rent  of  snow  had 
never  failed  to  be  paid,  though  at  the  time  we 
were  there  the  heat  was  as  LI' re  at  as  it  is  in 
Gascony  in  the  height  of  summer.  They 
wear  a  white  veil  on  the  head,  with  an  edging 
of  crape.  Their  robe  is  black  (of  whatever 
material  and  fashion  they  please).  \\hi!e  they 
are  in  the  convent  :  elsewhere  they  may  wear 
colours  ;  for  petticoats,  what  they  plca-r  ;  thin 
shoes  and  clogs:  under  their  veils  they  dn-- 
their  hair  in  the  usual  manner.  To  be  admitted 
nuns  here,  they  mu-t  be  noble  by  four  descents, 
both  on  the  father's  and  on  the  mother's  -Me. 
M.  de  Montaigne  took  leave  of  the  ladies  in 
the  eveninir.  Next  mornin<_r,  at  day-break,  we 
set  out.  Just  as  we  had  mounted  our  hor-es, 
the  Doyenne  sent  a  gentleman  to  M.  de  Mon 
taigne,  reipie-tinLr  him  to  come  to  her,  which 
he  did.  Tin-;  detained  us  an  hour.  Tin,1  object 
of  the  ladies  was  to  entrust  M.  de  Montaigne 
with  the  management  of  their  affairs  at  Home,  a 
commission  which  he  accepted.  On  leaving  this 
place,  we  rode  for  some  time  through  a  beauti 
ful  and  plea-ant  valley,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle,  and  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Bossan,-  four   leagues,  a  dirty  little   village, 
the  last  place  on   this  route,  where  the  French 


language  is  spoken.  Here  Messrs.  d'Estissac 
and  de  Montaigne,  putting  on  linen  smock- 
frocks,  which  were  lent  them  for  the  purpose, 
went  to  see  the  silver-mines  that  M.  de  Lorraine 
has  here,  two  thousand  paces  under  the  earth. 
After  dinner  we  proceeded  along  the  mountains, 
where  we  were  shown,  among  other  things, 
upon  inaccessible  rocks,  the  nests  where  they 
take  goss-hawks  (which  cost  here  only  three 
nobles  of  the  country  money),  and  the  source 
of  the  Moselle.  We  got  to  supper  at 

Tane,*5  four  leagues,  tin'  first  town  of  Ger 
many,  subject  to  the  emperor,  and  a  very  pretty 
place.  Next  morning,  we  proceeded  along  a 
wide  and  beautiful  plain,  bordered  on  the  left 
by  gentle  undulation-,  covered  with  vineyards 
of  the  finest  and  mo-t  cultivated  description, 
and  of  such  extent  that  our  Gascons  said  they 
never  saw  any  thing  like  them.  The  vintage 
was  in  full  operation.  We  got  by  dinner 
time  to 

Melhouse,'  two  league-,  a  pretty  little  Swiss 
town,  canton  of  Ba>le.  M.  de  Montaigne  went 
to  see  the  church,  for  they  are  not  Catholics 
here.  lie  found  it,  as  well  a>  the  other  churches 
throughout  the  country,  of  a  handsome  form. 
Indeed,  nothing  has  been  changed,  with  the 
exception  that  the  images  have  been  removed, 
and  the  altars  chan^rd.  He  had  infinite 
plea-ure  in  ob-erving  the  freedom  and  good 
government  of  this  nation  ;  and  in  remarking 
that  his  host  of  the  Grapes,  on  his  return 
from  the  town-council,  held  in  a  magnificent, 
richly  gilded  palace,  where  he  had  acted  as 
president,  waited  upon  his  guests  in  person  at 
dinner  ;  there  was  another  man,  without  any 
train  or  authority,  in  the  place,  and  who  filled 
the  LT'ie-ts'  glasses  as  they  needed  it,  who  yet 
had  led  four  companies  of  foot  into  France, 
under  Casimir,5  against  the  king,  and  had  re- 
C'-i\ed  a  pen-ion  from  the  king  of  three  hundred 
crowns  a  year,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

This  gentleman    gave   M.  de   Montaigne,  as 
he  v\  as  waiting  on    him  at  table,  an  account  of 
his   life  and   condition,  without   any  setting  off 
i  or  affectation.      He    -aid,  among   other  things, 
that    his  countrymen   have   no   hesitation,  not 
withstanding  their  religion,  in  serving  the  king 
against    the    IIuLruenots  themselves;    and  this 
several  others  said,  as  we  went  along;  and  we 
were  told  that  at  our  siege  of  La  Fere,  there 
>  were   more  than    fifty  of  the   men  of  this  town 
J  in  the  service  of  the  Catholics.  They  mentioned 
that    they   marry   indifferently  women    of  our 
persuasion   and  of  their  own,  and  do  not  seek 
to    make    their    Catholic    wives    change    their 
religion.     From  this  place,   after    dinner,  we 


1  Ludre. 

2  Bussane;,  Bussnn. 
•'  Thann. 

4  IMulhaus. 

5  John  Casirnir,  son  of  Louis,  Elector  and  Count  Palatine, 

who  led  the  German  troops  into  France  to  the  assistance  of  I  a  year,  too,  seems  a  larsre  pension  for  such  a  person,  in  those 
the  Huguenots,  in  I5ti7,  in  the  time  of  Charles  !X.  There  j  days;  but  thus  M.  de  Montaigne,  or  his  secretary,  tells  the 
must  be  some  error  in  the  text  of  this  anecdote,  for  it  seems  I  tale. 


that  this  worthy  Swiss  had  been  a  pensioner  of  the  King 
for  more  than  twenty  years  ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  very 
probable  he  would  have  so  little  regarded  his  interests  as  to 
have  led  troops  against  his  paymaster.  The  paragraph 
which  follows  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  he  had  led  troops 
against  Casimir  and  the  Huguenots.  Three  hundred  crowns 
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proceeded  through  a  fine,  open,  fertile  country, 
thickly  studded  with  pretty  villages  and  inns, 
and  came  to  sleep  at 

Basle,  three  leagues;  a  handsome  town, 
about  the  size  of  Blois,  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Rein,1  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  wide 
wooden  bridge.  The  municipality  did  Messrs. 
d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne  the  honour  of 
sending  them  some  wine  by  one  of  their  officers, 
who  made  them  a  long  harangue  while  they 
were  at  table,  to  which  M.  de  "Montaigne  re 
plied,  also  at  considerable  length,  both  parties 
remaining  uncovered,  in  presence  of  several 
Germans  and  French,  who  were  staying  in 
the  inn.  The  host  served  as  interpreter.  The 
wines  of  this  district  are  very  good.  A  remark 
able  thing  we  noticed  here  was  the  house  of 
a  physician,  named  Felix  Platerus,  the  most 
elaborately  decorated  in  the  French  fashion 
that  wras  ever  seen  ;  it  is,  besides,  lofty  and 
large,  and  sumptuously  fitted  up.  Among  other 
things  he  has  a  book  of  simples,  which  he  has 
nearly  completed  ;  and  whereas  others  merely 
paint  the  different  herbs  according  to  their 
colours,  he  has  found  out  a  way  of  pasting  the 
plants  themselves  on  the  paper,  so  naturally  and 
completely  that  the  smallest  leaves  and  fibres 
are  clearly  to  be  seen,  and  he  fixes  them  so 
closely  that  no  part  of  them  ever  escapes ;  lie 
showed  us  some  simples  which  had  been  fixed 
there  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  We  also 
saw,  both  at  his  house  and  in  the  public  school, 
some  entire  skeletons  of  men.  standing  upright. 
C  There  is  this  peculiarity  about  tbreir  clock,  the 
\  town  clock,  not  the  one  in  the  fauxbourg,  that 
/it  always  strikes  the  hours  an  hour  before  the 
(  real  time  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  strikes  ten, 
the  real  time  is  only  nine  ;  and  they  told  us  that 
the  reason  why  they  keep  up  this  custom  is, 
that  once  upon  a  time  the  clock's  accidentally 
striking  an  hour  wrong  in  this  way,  saved  their 
town  from  an  assault  which  had  been  planned 
against  it.  Basilee  is  so  called,  not  from  the 
Greek  word,  but  because  base  signifies  passage 
in  German.  We  here  saw  a  givat  many  literati, 
such  as  Grineus,2  and  the  author  of  the  The- 
atrum*  and  the  above  named  physician  (Pla 
terus),  and  Francis  Hottoman.4  These  two  last 
came  to  sup  with  Messieurs  the  day  after  their 
arrival.  M.  de  Montaigne  fancied  that  they 
were  not  very  well  agreed  amongst  themselves 
as  to  their  religion,  from  the  answers  he  re 
ceived :  some  calling  themselves  Zuinglians, 
others  Calvinists,  and  others  Martinists  ;5  and 
he  was  informed  that  many  persons  among 
them  are  still  Roman  Catholics  at  heart.  The 
form  of  administering  the  sacrament  is  a  com 
mon  matter  of  conversation  ;  every  one  sets  his 
hand  to  it  that  will,  and  the  ministers  do  not 


1  Rhine. 

2  Simon    Grinseus,    author   of    an    Encominn  Merferina, 
printed  at  Basic  in  15Q2;  and  of  an  edition  of  the  Treatises 
of  Aphrodisaeus  and  Damascenus  on  Fevers. 

3  Th?re  are  several  works  r.Tvlor  this  title,  so  that  we  do 
not  know  to  whom  reference  is  here  mad;:. 


venture  to  remove  this  chord  of  the  differences 
among  the  religions.  The.  church  -  yard  is 
full  of  images  and  old  tombs,  quite  perfect, 
on  which  prayers  are  carved  for  the  souls  of 
the  dead ;  the  organs,  the  bells,  the  crosses  at 
the  top  of  the  belfries,  and  all  the  paintings 
on  the  windows,  remain  entire,  as  well  as 
the  benches  and  seats  in  the  choir.  They 
have  placed  the  baptismal  fonts  in  the  place 
where  the  high  altar  used  to  stand,  and  have 
raised  another  altar  at  the  head  of  the  nave. 
The  church  of  the  Chartreux,  which  is  a  very 
handsome  edifice,  is  carefully  preserved  and  kept 
up.  Even  the  ornaments  and  furniture  remain  as 
before,  which  the  people  of  the  new  faith  men 
tion  in  proof  of  their  good  faith,  they  having 
obliged  themselves  thereto  by  the  promise  they 
gave  when  they  came  to  an  agreement.  The 
bishop  of  the  place,  who  is  very  hostile  to  the 
new  faith,  resides  outside  the  town,  within  his 
diocese,  where  he  still  keeps  up  the  old  forms, 
for  persons  of  our  communion.  The  members 
of  the  ancient  religion  possess  about  50,000 
livres  a  year  in  the  town,  and  continue  to  elect 
the  bishop.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  com 
plained  to  M.  de  Montaigne  of  the  dissolute 
habits  of  the  women,  and  the  drunkenness  of 
the  men.  We  saw  a  poor  man's  child  cut  for 
umbilical  hernia,  and  it  appeared  to  us  that  he 
was  very  roughly  treated  by  the  surgeon.  We 
visited  a  very  fine  public  library  they  have  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  charmingly  situated. 
We  stayed  here  a  whole  day  ;  and  next  day, 
after  dinner,  resumed  our  journey,  proceeding 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  for  about  two 
leagues,  and  then  turning  off  to  the  left, 
through  a  rich  and  fertile  country.  They  have 
an  infinite  abundance  of  fountains  throughout 
the  country  ;  there  is  no  village  or  cross-road 
where  you  do  not  find  one,  generally  large  and 
handsome  ;  and  at  Basle,  they  say,  there  are 
more  than  three  hundred.  They  are  so  fond 
of  balconies,  even  towards  Lorraine,  that  in 
every  house,  where  these  are  not  already  con 
structed,  they  have  between  all  the  windows  of 
the  upper  rooms,  doors  opening  upon  the  street, 
so  that  at  some  future  day  they  may  make  bal 
conies  for  these  to  lead  to.  In  all  this  part  of 
the  country,  from  Espinal,  even  the  smallest 
cottages  have  glass  windows,  and  the  larger 
houses  derive,  both  externally  and  internally, 
a  great  accession  of  ornament  and  agreeable- 
ness,  from  being  amply  provided  with  these 
glass  windows,  the  frames  of  which  are  cu 
riously  elaborated.  They  have  plenty  of  mate 
rials,  and  good  workmen,  to  enable  them  to  do 
this;  and  herein  they  have  greatly  the  advan 
tage  over  us.  Moreover,  in  every  church, 
however  small,  they  have  a  handsome  clock 

4  Francis  Hotman,  the  celehrated  jurisconsult,  whom  his 
pupils  saved  from  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and 
who  then  retired  to  Geneva,  and  afterwards  to  Bii!e,  where 
he  died  in  15<)0.  He  is  considered  to  be  the  author  of  the 
cele'.rated  brnnhure  against  the  house  of  Lorraine,  entitled 
Au  Tii?re.—See  the  Memoirs  of  Reg;nier  de  la  Planche. 

'•>  That  is  to  say,  Lutherans,  from  Martin  Luther. 
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and  sun-dial.  Tlicy  are  also  skilled  in  the 
manufacture  of  tiles  ;  their  houses  are  covered 
with  these,  soldered  with  lead,  in  a  variety 
of  forms ;  and  their  rooms  are  floored  with 
the  same  material.  .Nothing  can  be  more 
cleanly  than  their  stoves,  which  arc  of  earthen 
ware.  The  wood  which  they  principally  use 
is  deal,  and  their  carpenters  are  exceeding 
good  workmen.  Even  their  casks  are  all 
more  or  less  carved,  and  are  mostly  painted 
and  varnished.  Their  common  dining-rooms 
are  generally  large  and  well-furnished  ;  you 
often  meet  with  five  or  six  tables  in  a  room, 
each  provided  with  benches,  at  which  all  the 
inmates  and  guests  dine  together,  so  many  ut 
each  table.  The  smallest  inns  have  two  or 
three  such  rooms,  well  fitted  up,  and  lighted 
by  windows.  .It  would  seem,  however,  that 
they  pay  more  attention  to  their  eating-rooms 
than  to  anything  else,  for  the  bed-chambers  an,' 
very  indifferent.  There  are  curtains  to  the 
beds,  and  you  have  always  three  or  lour  beds 
in  a  room,  standing  side  by  side  ;  there  arc  no 
chimneys,  and  you  can  find  no  place  to  warm 
yourself  at  but  tiie  common  stove  :  you  hear 
no  news  of  lire  anywhere  else  ;  and  'tis  a  great 
offence  f(-r  you  to  LTO  into  the  kitchen.  Thev 
are  very  ill-provided  everywhere  \\ith  \\hat  we 
consider  bed-chamber  necessaries  :  he  is  a  lucky 
man  who  can  u't  t  held  of  a  w-liite  sheet  ;  and 
what  sheets  there  are  never  cover  the  bolster; 
indeed,  the  most  ordinary  covering  is  a  sort  of 
thin  feather-bed,  and  that  very  dirty.  How 
ever,  they  are  very  excellent  cooks,  especially 
in  the  article  of  fish.  Their  rooms  have  no 
defence  against  the  damp  or  wind  but  the  gla-s 
windows,  which  are  <|iiite  unprovided  with 
shutters  :  there  are  air-holes  in  every  corner  of  i 
every  room  ;  and  as  to  the  windows,  they  are 
seldom  closed,  even  at  night.  Their  fashions 
at  table  are  quite  different  from  ours  :  they 
never  mix  water  with  their  wine,  wherein  they 
are  very  much  in  the  ri^ht  ;  for  their  wines 
are  so  thin  that  our  gentlemen  thought  them 
even  weaker  than  those  of  (iascony  when 
watered,  and  yet  they  have  an  agreeable 
flavour.  The  servants  dine  at  the  same  table 
with  the  masters,  or  at  an  adjoining  table,  at 
the  same  time  with  them;  tor  one  servant  is 
sufficient  to  attend  to  a  large  table,  seeing  that 
every  person,  having  his  goblet  or  cup  of  silver 
placed  at  his  right  hand,  the  attendant  has 
only  to  fill  it  as  soon  as  it  is  empty,  without 
moving  it,  the  wine  being  kept  in  a  pewter 
or  wooden  vessel,  with  a  long  beak  ;  and  as  to 
the  eatables,  they  only  serve  up  two  or  three 
dishes  on  a  great  tray.  They  mix  several  sorts 
of  meats  together  exceedingly  well,  but  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  ours;  sometimes  they 
put  the  different  dishes  on  the  table  one  above 
the  other,  on  iron  stands  with  long  legs,  one 
sort  of  meat  being  put  on  one  branch  of  the 
stand,  and  another  under  it.  Their  tables,  of 
which  some  are  round,  and  some  square,  are 
very  large,  so  that  the  servant  would  have 


some  difficulty  in  placing  the  dishes  separately  ; 
but  lie  can  easily  remove  the  stand  at  once, 
and  bring  another  ;  and  this  is  done  six  or 
seven  times,  for  one  course  is  never  introduced 
till  that  before  it  is  removed.  As  to  the  plates, 
before  they  bring  in  the  dessert,  they  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  as  soon  as  the  last  dish 
is  taken  away,  a  large  basket  of  wicker-work, 
or  painted  wood,  into  which  the  guests  throw 
their  plates,  the  principal  person  present  throw 
ing  his  plate  first,  and  the  others  succeeding 
him  in  due  order,  for  in  this  particular  they 
are  very  tenacious  of  the  observance  of  rank. 
This  basket  being  removed,  the  servant  places 
the  dessert  on  table,  all  together  in  two  dishes  ; 
they  introduce  radishes  here,  as  they  do  baked 
pears,  with  the  meat.  Among  other  things, 
they  hold  the  crawfish  in  especial  esteem,  and 
always  have  a  di>h  of  them  at  table,  which 
di>h  has  a  cover  over  it  as  a  mark  of  parti 
cular  honour  ;  and  as  a  further  distinction,  the 
gmM>  hand  it  to  one  another,  a  thing  that  they 
hardly  ever  do  with  any  other  article.  Then- 
is  plenty  of  this  fish  to  be  had,  and  it  is  eaten 
everyday,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  regarded  as 
a  luxury.  They  do  not  Li'ive  you  water  to 
wash  your  hands  with,  before  or  after  meals; 
but  every  one,  at  his  pleasure,  makes  use-  of  a 
small  washing-stand,  that  is  always  to  be 
found  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  as  in  our 
monasteries.  .Most  of  the  utensils,  whether 
for  dining-room  or  bedchamber  use,  are  made 
of  wood,  polished  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
smoothness  and  cleanliness.  Some  place  pew 
ter  plates  upon  these  wooden  ones,  at  dinner, 
till  the  dessert  is  served  ;  and  then  only  the 
wooden  plates  are  left.  They  keep  the  cielings 
and  floors  of  their  rooms,  and  all  their  furni 
ture,  in  the  highest  order  and  polish.  Their 
beds  arc  so  high  that  you  generally  have  to 
mount  up  to  them  by  steps;  and  almost  every 
where  there  are  small  beds,  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  large  ones.  As  they  are  excellent  work 
men  in  iron,  most  of  their  spits  turn  upon 
springs,  or  by  means  of  weights,  as  in  clock 
work  ;  though  some  are  turned  by  a  sort  of 
wooden  sails,  large  and  light,  placed  in  the 
funnel  of  their  chimneys,  and  worked  by  the 
draught  and  smoke.  They  roast  their  meat 
gently  and  very  much,  and,  indeed,  dry  it  up 
somewhat  too  much.  These  windmills,  how 
ever,  are  only  met  with  in  the  large  inns, 
where  they  keep  up  a  great  fire,  as  at  Baden. 
Their  motion  is  uniform  and  continuous.  The 
generality  of  the  chimneys  from  Lorraine,  be 
sides,  are  different  from  ours:  they  rise  from 
the  hearth,  in  the  middle  or  corner  of  the 
kitchen,  and  occupy  almost  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  kitchen,  at  'the  bottom,  where  there  is 
a  great  opening  of  five  or  six  square  feet  wide, 
which  goes  narrowing  itself  up  to  the  top  of 
the  house:  this  gives  sufficient  room  for  them 
to  fix  their  large  sail,  which  with  us  would 
occupy  so  much  of  the  funnel  as  to  block  up 
the  passage  of  the  smoke.  The  least  meals 
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occupy  three  or  four  hours  ;  for  they  eat  more 
slowly,  and  in  a  more  wholesome  manner,  than 
we  do.  They  have  an  abundance  of  all  sorts 
of  provisions,  and  cover  the  tables  in  the  most 
profuse  manner  ;  at  least,  we  found  it  so.  On 
Friday  they  do  not  help  you  to  meat ;  and  they 
say  they  never  eat  it  on  that  day,  if  they  can 
help  it.  The  prices  are  about  the  same  as  in 
France,  round  Paris.  The  horses  are  supplied 
with  more  oats  than  they  can  eat.  We  went 
on  to  sleep  at 

Homes,  four  leagues  ;  a  small  village  in  the 
duchy  of  Austria.  Next  day,  being  Sunday, 
we  heard  mass  ;  and  I  remarked  that  the  women 
keep  all  on  the  left  side  of  the  church,  and 
the  men  on  the  right,  without  intermingling. 
They  have  several  rows  of  cross-benches,  one 
above  another,  of  a  proper  height  for  sitting 
upon.  The  women  kneel  upon  these,  and  not 
on  the  ground,  so  they  look  as  though  they 
were  standing ;  besides  these,  the  men  have 
wooden  rails  to  lean  against,  and  seats  like 
the  women's,  on  which  they  kneel.  Instead  of 
joining  hands  in  prayer  to  God,  as  we  do,  at 
the  elevation  of  the  Host,  they  stretch  them  out 
wide  apart,  and  keep  them  thus  extended  while 
the  priest  exhibits  the  pax.  They  placed 
Messrs.  d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne  on  the 
third  bench  among  the  men  ;  and  those  above 
them  were  afterwards  occupied  by  men  of  infe 
rior  appearance,  as  was  the  case  on  the  women's 
benches.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  first  rows 
were  not  esteemed  the  most  honourable.  The 
interpreter  and  guide  we  had  engaged  at  Basle, 
a  sworn  messenger  of  the  town,  came  to  mass 
with  us,  and  in  his  way  exhibited  every  mani 
festation  of  devotion  and  zeal.  After  dinner, 
we  passed  the  river  A  rat l  at  Broug,'2  a  small 
town  belonging  to  Messieurs  of  Berne,  and 
thence  went  to  see  an  abbey,  that  Queen 
Catherine  of  Hungary  gave  to  the  seigneury 
of  Berne  in  the  year  1524,  and  in  which  are 
buried  Leopold,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  a 
great  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  defeated 
with  him  by  the  Swiss  in  1380.  Their  arms 
and  names  are  still  legible  on  their  tombs,  and 
their  remains  are  carefully  preserved.  M.  de 
Montaigne  spoke  to  a  gentleman  of  Berne  who 
has  the  command  here,  and  who  showed  us 
every  thing  that  was  to  be  seen.  In  this  abbey3 
there  are  loaves  of  bread  and  basons  of  soup 
always  kept  ready  for  any  traveller  who  may 
apply  for  them,  and  never  has  any  person  been 
refused  this  aid,  which  is  a  part  of  the  institu 
tion  of  the  abbey  itself.  Thence  we  went  over 
in  the  ferry-boat,  which,  by  means  of  an  iron 
pulley  attached  to  a  high  cord,  crosses  the  river 
Reix4  (flowing  from  the  lake  of  Lucerne),  and 
came  to 

Baden,  four  leagues,  a  small  town,  with  a 


1  Aar. 

2  Urug. 

3  The  celebrated  abbey  of  Mouri.     See  the  Life  of  Dom 
Calmet,  book  i.,  and  his  Diurium  Helveticum. 


suburb,  in  the  latter  of  which  are  the  baths.  It 
is  a  Catholic  town,  under  the  protection  of  the 
eight  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Here  several 
important  royal  congresses  have  taken  place. 
We  did  not  lodge  in  the  town  itself,  but  at  t'he 
Bath,  which  is  situated  quite  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain,  along  a  river,  or  torrent  rather, 
called  Limacq,5  which  takes  its  course  from  the 
lake  of  Zurich.  There  are  two  or  three  public 
Baths,  open  at  the  top,  of  which  only  the  poor 
people  make  use.  The  others,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  number,  are  enclosed  in  houses, 
where  again  they  are  divided  off  into  small 
private  baths,  open  or  closed-in,  let  out  with 
the  apartments  which  each  respectively  adjoins. 
These  baths  are  most  comfortably  fitted  up,  and 
there  are  separate  pipes  of  hot  water  for  every 
one  of  them.  The  houses  are  very  handsome, 
and  are  kept  up  on  a  grand  scale.  In  that 
where  we  lodged,  there  have  been,  in  one  day, 
three  hundred  mouths  to  provide  for.  There 
was  still  a  good  deal  of  company  when  we 
arrived,  so  much  so  that  a  hundred  and  seventy 
beds  were  required  for  the  guests.  There  are 
eleven  kitchens,  with  seventeen  stoves,  and  in 
a  house  adjoining  ours,  they  have  fifty  sets  of 
rooms  completely  fitted  up.  The  walls  of  the 
houses  are  all  covered  with  the  arms  of  the 
gentlemen  who  at  different  times  have  lodged 
in  them.  The  other  town,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  is  a  small  but  pretty  place,  as  indeed  most 
of  the  towns  in  these  parts  are.  For,  besides 
that  they  make  their  streets  wider  and  more 
open  than  ours,  their  squares  larger,  and  have 
all  their  windows  richly  glazed,  they  have  this 
fashion,  almost  every  where,  of  painting  their 
houses  on  the  outside,  and  covering  them  with 
coats-of-arms  and  other  devices,  which  has  a 
very  pretty  effect ;  and  further,  there  is  no 
town  amongst  them  wherein  you  do  not  find 
several  large  fountains,  ornamentally  con 
structed  of  stone  or  wrood,  and  forming  a.  pro 
minent  feature  in  the  cross-ways.  These  various 
circumstances  make  their  towns  appear  much 
prettier  than  those  of  France.  The  water  of 
the  baths  gives  out  a  sulphureous  smell,  like 
those  of  Aigues-caudes6  and  others.  The  heat 
is  moderate,  like  those  of  Barbotan7  or  Aigues- 
caudes,  and  the  baths  are  consequently  very 
mild  and  agreeable.  Those  who  have  under 
their  charge  ladies  who  wish  to  bathe  with  pri 
vacy  and  delicacy,  will  do  well  to  bring  them 
here,  where  every  lady  has  a  bath  to  herself, 
handsomely  fitted  up  as  a  dressing-room,  light 
and  airy,  with  rich  windows,  painted  wainscot 
ing  and  ceiling,  and  polished  floors,  and  pro 
vided  with  chairs  and  small  tables,  on  which 
you  may  read  or  play  while  in  the  bath.  The 
bathers  can  lay  on,  or  empty  off,  the  water, 
just  as  they  like ;  and  there  are  apartments 


<  The  Reuss. 

5  The  Li  math. 

6  Hot  mineral  waters  on  the  mountain  of  Ossau,  in  Beam. 

7  Hot  mineral  waters  in  Arma^nac. 
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adjoining  each  bath,  with  long  galleries  to 
walk  in.  The  strolls  along  the  river  side  are 
very  pleasant.  The  sides  of  the  lofty  hills, 
which  overlook  the  valley  in  whirh  these  baths 
stand,  are,  for  the  most  part,  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  The  water  for  drinking  is  flat  and 
insipid,  with  a  sulphureous  flavour,  and  a 
somewhat  acid  and  sharp  ta~?e.  The  people  of 
this  part  of  the  country  principally  use  this. 
bath,  i;i  which  they  h;ive  themselves  so  unmer 
cifully  cupped  and  bird  that  I  have  sometimes 
seen  the  two  public  baths  almost  full  of  blood. 
Those  who  drink  the  waters  generally  t;il;e  one 
j^hiss  only.  neu-r  more  than  two.  People 
u-ualiy  step  here  five  or  -i\  weeks,  aiid  there 
is  company  nearly  all  the  summer.  \\  ith  few 
exceptions,  the  only  persons  who  frequent  these 
baths  art!  (Jermans,  who  come  here  in  n'reat 
crowds.  The  baths  are  of  very  ancient  use  : 
they  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus.1  -M  .  tie  Mon 
taigne  made  every  possible  endeavour  to  ascer 
tain  the  primary  source  of  these  bath-;,  but  he 
could  leant  nothing  about  it  ;  it  would  appear, 
however,  that  all  the  springs  lie  very  low,  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  \\arer  is  not.  so  clear  as  others  we  h 
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seen  elsewhere:  and  they  make  use.  \\hiie 
drawing  it.  up.  of  a  minute  net-work,  to  clear 
it.  It  does  not  sparkle  as  other  sulphureous 
waters,  those  of  >pa,  for  instance,  accord  ''DU  to 
the  Seigneur  Maldonat,  do.  \\lieii  poured  inco 
a  gla-s.  M  .  de  Monlai-  ne.  the  moi'iiiii^ 
we  arrived,  which  wa-  Monday,  drank  s 
small  glasses  of  this  waier.  making,  in 
more  than  a  third  of  a  pint:  next  morning  lie 
drank  five  large  glares  u  liieh  held  more  than 
ten  of  the  small,  and  might  he  about  a  pint, 
The  same  day,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  while  ihe 
rest  of  the  company  \\ere  a;  dinner,  he  went 
into  the  bath,  and  perspired  a  n'ood  deal.  lie 
only  remaimd  in  it  half  an  hour:  bnt  v.  ;  " 
he  was  there,  he  lay  stretched  at.  his  f'uil 
length,  the  water  eomini;  up  to  his  neck  : 
whereas  the  people  of  the  eonntry.  \\iio  remain 
in  the  water  sometimes  nearlv  the  v,  iide  day. 
playing  or  drinkin'j,  have  the  water  only  up  to 
their  middle.  This  day  there  left  the  baihs  ;i 
Swiss  lord,  a  faithful  subject  of  our  crown,  v.  10 
had  greatly  entertained  .M.de  Montaigne  a'J 
the  preceding  day  \\iiii  conversation  respecting 
the  affairs  of  Swir/erland  :  and  had  shown  him 
a  letter  which  tin?  ambassador  of  France,-  son 
of  the  President  du  Ilarlay  (Achilles),  had 
written  him  from  Soluri-e/  where  he  is  at  pre 
sent,  recommending  him  to  watch  carefully 
over  the  interests  of  the  king  during  his  absence, 
he  having  been  sent  for  by  the  queen4  to  meet 
her  at  Lyons,  and  assist  her  in  counteracting 
the  designs  of  Spain  and  Savoy.  The  Duke 
of  Savoy,5  who  had  just  died,  had  made  an 


alliance  a  year  or  two  ago  with  some  of  the 
cantons:  this  the  king  had  openly  resisted, 
alleging  that  they,  having  already  bound  them 
selves  to  him,  wen;  not  in  a  condition  to  enter 
in ro  any  new  obligations  without  his  concur 
rence  ;  which  some  of  the  cantons  had  been 
induced  to  admit,  by  the  intervention  of  this 
same  Swiss  gentleman,  and  had  accordingly 
declined  io  adopt  the  alliance.  It  is  certain 
that.  MI  all  these  parts  the  people  received  the 
name  of  the  king  with  respect  and  friendship, 
and  they  everywhere  showed  us  all  possible 
courtesy.  The  Spaniards  are  in  very  bad 
oilom-  here.  The  train  of  this  Swiss  consisted 
of  four  hor-cs.  His  son,  who  is  already  a 
pensionary  of  the  kind's,  v.  as  mounted  on  one  ; 
a  valet  oil  another;  his  daughter,  a  tall  fine 
•j-irl.  upon  a  third,  with  cloth  housings,  and  a 
stirrup  in  the  French  fashion,  carrying  a  port 
manteau  behind  her,  and  a  cap-box  at,  the 
saddle-bow.  She  had  no  fi.male  attendant 
|  with  her,  though  they  were  two  long  days1 
i  journey  from  their  horn:-,  which  is  in  a  town 
of  which  this  gentleman  is  'jo\ernor.  lie 
himself  was  on  the.  lourih  horse.  The  ordi 
nary  dre.-s  ,,['  tiie  women  here  appeared  to  me 
as  ueai  ami  becoming  as  that  of  our  own, 
even  the  in-ad-dress.  which  consists  of  a  cap 
('  In  n>f/t/(i/-(/i'.  turning  up  behind,  and  in  front, 
OUT  ihe  forehead,  a  sliirht  proniiiienee.  This 
is  ornamented  all  round  with  tui'is  of  silk,  or 
fur-edging;  and  ihe  hav  lianas  down  behind, 
in  l.tr^e  plaits.  If  \ou  lake  oil'  their  cap  in 
-  tort,  for  it  is  not  fastened  any  more  than  ours, 
i  hex  are  not  un^ry.  though  it  shows  you  all 
ih"  fronts  of  their  heads  quite,  bare.  The 
younger  twirls,  instead  of  caps,  merely  wear  a 
band  round  their  heads.  There  is  no  great 
(iisiineiioti  of  dress  between  the  different  ranks. 
The  mode  of  salutation  is  to  kiss  your  hand 
to  them,  and  oiler  to  touch  theirs;  as  to  any 
other  mode,  if  in  pa-sing  by.  you  make  them 
no  end  of  bows  and  congees,  the  majority 
of  iheni  (io  not  stir  a  bit.  or  proffer  any  return 
of  your  ei\ility  :  the\  ha\e  their  own  way,  and 
ii  is  a  very  ancient  one.  Some,  indeed,  incline 
the  head  sliu'lit'v.  by  way  of  returning  your 
saline,  but  'tis  rarely  clone.  The  \\omen  are 
generally  tall  and  haml-orne.  will)  lab-  com 
plexions.  They  are  a  kind- hearted  people,  es 
pecially  to  those  who  conform  io  iheir  fashions. 
,M .  de  Montaigne,  in  order  thoroughly  io  un 
derstand  the  diversity  of  manners  and  customs, 
allowed  himself,  in  every  place  he  visiied.  io  be 
!  waited  upon  alter  the  particular  fashion  of  ihat 
place,  however  troublesome  it  might  appeal1  to 
hi;:)  at  the  time,  or  however  different  from 
wiiat  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  In  Switzer 
land,  however,  he  suffered,  he  said,  no  incon 
venience  from  this  plan  of  his,  except  from  the 


1  Hist.  i.  C'7-  "  Locus  amu'iio  salubriam  aquarum  usu 
frequens." 

-  Harlai  de  Saiici,  friend  of  Henry  IV.,  at  that  time  King 
of  Navarre. 

3  boleure. 


4  The  Queen-Mother,  Catherine  de  Mediris.  TheQueen- 
Consort,  Louise  de  Lorraine  fvvife  of  Henry  III.},  who  was 
called  La  Reine  Vierge,  though  living  at  the  time,  took  r.y 
part  in  state  affairs. 

'•>  Emmanuel- Philibert  died  30th  August,  )580. 
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circumstance  that  at  table  they  only  have  a 
small  cloth  of  half  a  foot  square  for  a  napkin, 
which  cloth  the  Swiss  do  not  even  unfold  at 
dinner,  though  they  serve  up  a  great  variety  of 
sauces  and  soups.  They  always,  howrever,  place 
as  many  wooden  spoons,  with  silver  handles, 
as  there  are  guests,  and  no  Swiss  is  ever  with 
out  a  knife,  which  he  uses  in  taking  up  every 
thing  ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  put  their 
hands  to  their  plates.  The  gates  of  almost  all 
their  towns  bear,  above  the  private  arms  of  the 
town,  those  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  though,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  these 
towns  have  seceded  from  the  archduke,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  mismanagement  of  that  house.  They 
say  here  that  all  the  members  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  excepting  the  Catholic  king,  are  reduced 
to  great  poverty,  especially  the  emperor,  who 
is  held  in  but  very  low  esteem  in  Germany. 
The  water  that  M.  de  Montaigne  drank  on 
Tuesday  caused  him  three  stools,  and  he  had 
voided  it  all  before  mid -day.  Wednesday 
morning,  he  took  the  same  quantity  as  the  day 
before.  He  finds  that,  when  he  perspires  in  the 
bath,  he  voids  much  less  urine  the  next  day, 
retaining  much  longer  the  water  lie  has  taken, 
and  he  experienced  this  also  at  Plommieres. 
The  water  that  he  took,  the  second  day,  was 
coloured,  and  greatly  lessened  in  quantity  when 
he  voided  it ;  whence  he  judged  that  it  had 
turned  into  aliment,  and  he  took  this  to  be 
owing,  either  to  the  evacuation  of  the  perspira 
tion  previously,  or  to  his  fasting ;  for  when  he 
bathed  he  only  took  one  meal.  This  was  the 
reason  why  he  only  bathed  once.  On  Wednes 
day,  his  landlord  bought  a  very  large  quantity 
ofnsh;  and  when  M.  de  Montaigne  asked  him 
why  he  did  so,  he  replied  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  at  Baden  ate  fish  on  Wednesdays 
out  of  a  religious  feeling :  which  confirmed 
what  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  had  heard  before, 
that  those  who  there  hold  "the  Catholic  faith  are 
made  the  more  strict  and  devotional  by  the 
existence  of  the  rival  religion,  lie  argued  in 
this  way  :  '•  that  when  confusion  and  admixture 
arise  in  the  same  towns,  and  are  sown  in  one 
same  system  of  government,  this  relaxes  the 
affections  of  men,  the  mixture  descending  down 
to  individuals,  as  is  the  case  in  Auspourg1  arid 
imperial  towns ;  but  when  a  town  has  but 
one  unmixed  system  of  government  (for  the 
Swiss  towns  have  each  its  separate  laws  and 
government,  apart  and  independent,  in  this 
respect,  one  of  another  ;  their  union  and  cohe 
rence  applying  only  to  certain  general  condi 
tions),  the  towns  which  form  a  separate  state 
and  civil  body,  each  in  itself,  have  wherewith 
to  fortify  and  maintain  themselves  ;  they  stand 
firm  in  themselves,  and  become  more  united 
and  more  firmly  embodied,  from  the  very  shock 
of  the  neighbouring  contagion."  We  soon  be 
came  so  accustomed  to  the  heat  of  their  stoves 
that  none  of  us  felt  any  inconvenience  from  it. 
For,  indeed,  after  you  have  once  swallowed  a 

1  Augsburg, 


mouthful  of  the  new  atmosphere,  which  you 
are  sensible  of  just  at  the  moment  of  entering 
a  room  where  one  of  the  stoves  stands,  you 
experience  nothing  afterwards  but  a  gentle  and 
equable  warmth.  M.  de  Montaigne,  who  slept 
in  a  room  with  a  stove  in  it,  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  effect,  enjoying  throughout  the  night 
an  agreeable  and  temperate  degree  of  warmth. 
At  all  events,  you  do  not  burn  either  your  face 
or  your  boots,  and  you  are  free  from  the  smoke 
that  annoys  you  in  France.  While  we  in 
France  put  on  warm  furred  morn  ing-  gowns, 
when  we  come  home,  the  people  here,  on  the 
contrary,  take  off  their  coats  altogether,  and 
always  go  bareheaded  when  iri-doors,  wrapping 
themselves  up  only  when  they  go  out.  On 
Thursday  M.  de  Montaigne  drank  the  same 
quantity  ;  the  water  operated  in  both  ways, 
and  he  voided  gravel,  though  not  in  any  great 
quantity.  He  found  these  waters  more  active 
than  others  he  had  tried,  whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  strength  of  the  water  itself, 
or  whether  his  state  of  body  was  more  adapted 
for  it  now  ;  however  this  may  be,  he  drank 
less  than  he  had  done  of  any  of  the  others,  and 
it  came  from  him  far  better  digested.  To-day 
he  got  into  conversation  with  a  minister  of 
Zurich,  a  native  of  that  place,  who  had  just 
arrived  ;  and  he  found  that  their  first  reformed 
religion  had  been  Zuinglian  :  from  which  they 
had  approximated  to  that  of  Calvin,  a  somewhat 
milder  form.  When  this  minister  was  asked 
about  predestination,  he  replied  that  they  them 
selves  held  a  mean  between  Geneva  and  Au 
gusta,1  but  that  they  did  not  embarrass  their 
flocks  with  the  dispute.  In  his  own  particular 
judgment,  he  rather  inclined  to  the  extreme 
doctrines  of  Zuinglius  ;  of  which  he  proceeded 
to  make  a  high  eulogium,  saying  he  considered 
them  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  primitive 
Christianity.  Friday,  after  breakfast,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  7th  of  October,  we 
left  Baden  ;  before  we  set  off,  M.  de  Montaigne 
took  his  prescribed  dose  of  the  waters,  thus 
making  it  five  times  that  he  hud  used  them. 
Without  speaking  decidedly  as  to  their  opera 
tion,  in  which,  however,  he  sees  as  much  occa 
sion  for  hope  as  in  any  others  he  has  taken, 
both  as  to  the  external  and  the  internal  appli 
cation,  he  would  recommend  these  baths  fully 
as  much  as  any  of  those  he  has  already  visited. 
The  place  itself  is  agreeable,  and  the  accom 
modations  for  visitors  are  very  excellent,  each 
person  being  able  to  take  the  baths  in  the  man 
ner  he  likes  best,  and  in  the  way  best  suited 
to  his  means,  the  different  baths  and  the  apart 
ments  attached  to  them  being  quite  independent 
of  eoch  other,  and  of  all  dimensions,  some 
small  and  some  large  ;  and  there  are  separate 
galleries,  baths,  dressing-rooms,  sitting-rooms, 
bed-chambers,  and  chapels,  for  separate  parties. 
Both  the  house  adjoining  ours,  which  is  called 
La  Cour  de  la  Ville,  and  our  own.  which  is 
known  as  La  Cour  de  derriere,  are  public 


2  Augsburg  (Augusta  Viinlelicorum). 
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establishments  belonging  to  the  Seigneury  of  j 
the  Cantons,  and  are  let  out  to  lodgers.  In  the 
adjoining  house  they  have  some  chimneys  in  the 
French  fashion.  All  the  principal  chambers 
have  stoves.  The  charges  are  somewhat  arbi 
trary,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  in  most  countries, 
especially  our  own,  towards  strangers.  Four 
chambers,  furnished  with  nine  beds,  in  two  of 
which  there  were  stoves  and  a  bath,  cost  us  a 
crown  a  day  for  each  of  the  ma-ters  ;  and  four 
bat/  a  day,  which  is  rather  more  than  nine- 
pence,  tor  each  of  the  servants;  the  horses  cost 
six  batz  a  day  ;  but  besides  these  charges,  they 
added  a  variety  of  little  pilferings  and  trickster- 
ings,  which  is  not  usually  the  custom  with  these 
people.  They  have  guards  in  all  their  towns, 
and  even  in  these  Baths,  though  merely  a  vil 
lage.  Every  niufht  two  patrols  <_ro  the  rounds, 
taking  notice  of  every  house,  not  so  much  to 
guard  them  from  external  enemies  as  to  provide 
against  lire  or  internal  commotion.  "\\  hen  the 
clock  strikes,  one  of  these  sentinels  has  to  call 
out,  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  to  the  other,  and 
ask  him  what  the  hour  is  ;  ami  the  other  has  to 
answer,  in  as  loud  a  key,  what  o'clock  it  is, 
adding  "All's  well."  The  women  here  wash 
out  of  doors,  in  the  street,  ha\im_r  a  small 
wood  fire  near  them,  on  which  they  heat  their 
water  ;  they  i_;et  up  the  linen  much  better 
than  you  have  if  done  tor  yon  in  the  inns 
in  France.  Every  servant  in  the  inn-  here 
has  a  particular  department.  One  very  u'i'eat 
misfortune  is  that,  lion  ever  yon  exert  your 
self,  it  is  impossible  to  extract  from  the 
people  of  the  country,  unless  you  happen  by 
great  good  chance  to  light  upon  somebody 
with  a  head  very  much  better  furnished  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  them,  any  sort  of  informa 
tion  as  to  what  is  worth  seeing  in  each  place  ; 
they  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  the 
question.  For  instance,  we  had  been  here  five 
days,  making  every  possible  inquiry,  yet  we 
did  not,  hear  a  word  of  what  we  ourselves  saw 
the  first  thing  on  leaving  the  town  :  a  stone,  of 
the  height  of  a  man.  apparently  the  remains 
of  some  pillar,  though  without  any  carving  or 
work  about  it,  standing  at  the  corner  of  a 
house,  abutting  on  the  high-road,  on  which 
was  a  Latin  inscription,  which  I1  could  not 
make  out  beyond  this,  that  it  is  a  dedication  to 
the  emperors  Nerva  and  Trajan.  "NVe  passed 
the  Rhine  at  the  Catholic  town  of  Keyserstoul, 
an  ally  of  Switzerland  ;  and  then  went  along 
the  river  side  through  a  flat  but  pretty  country, 
till  we  came  to  the  tails,  where  the  water  dashes 
against  rocks,  and  these  they  call  the  cataracts, 
as  they  do  the  falls  of  the  Nile.  Just  below 
Schaff  house,  the  stream  goes  over  abed  of  large 
rocks,  which  break  it  up  ;  and  below  this, 
among  these  same  rocks,  it  conies  to  a  descent 
of  about  two  pikes'  length  down,  over  which 
it  dashes,  foaming  and  making  an  amazing 

1  Montaigne  himself  is  here  spcakint?.  The  reader  will 
constantly  notice  this  confusion  of  persons,  in  the  secre 
tary's  portion  of  the  journey. 


hubbub.  This  stops  the  boats,  and  of  course 
interrupts  the  navigation  of  the  river.  We 
went  on,  without  baiting,  till  we  got  by  supper 
time  to 

Schaff house,  four  leagues,  the  capital  town  of 
one  of  those  Swiss  cantons  which  hold  the  reli 
gions  faith  I  have  mentioned  above,  that  of 
:  Zurich.  Leaving  Baden,  we  had  left  Zurich 
1  on  the  riiiht  ;  M.  de  Montaigne  had  intended 
\  visiting  it,  as  it  was  only  two  leagues  off,  but 
1  he  was  informed  that  the  plague  was  there. 
At  Schatf house  we  saw  nothing  remarkable. 
They  are  en  paired  in  building  a  citadel  for  it, 
which  will  be  a  tolerably  tine  one.  There  is  a 
public  ground  maintained,  for  practising  cross 
bow  shooting,  provided  with  seats,  galleries, 
and  rooms,  with  shady  walks,  and  excellently 
[  fitted  up  in  all  respects  ;  and  there  is  a  similar 
place,  for  hacquebut  -  shooting.  There  are 
water-mills  tor  sawing  wood,  of  which  we  had 
noticed  several  elscuhere,  and  others  to  pound 
flax  and  millet.  There  is  also  here  a  tree, 
similar  to  vome  we  had  seen  at  Baden  and 
other  places  ;  but  not  so  large.  The  lowest 
branches  are  made  use  of  to  form  the  floor  of  a 
round  gallerv  of  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The 
ends  of  these  branches  are  then  bent  upwards, 
•  and  trained  as  hi^h  as  possible,  to  form  the 
'  side-  of  the  gallery.  The  branches  above  these 
are  cut  away,  up  to  the  height  which  they  wish 
to  i:i\e  tl.e  'jaiiery,  about  ten  feet.  Then  they 
take  the  branches  growing  above  this,  and 
train  them  over  wicker-work,  to  form  the  roof 
of  the  gallery,  and  the  ends  of  these  branches 
are  turned  dow  n,  to  join  the  ascending  branches, 
and  thus  the  whole  gallery  is  encircled  with 
a  verdant  wall.  After  this,  they  cut  off  all  the 
remaining  branches  of  the  tree,  until  just  before 
tney  reach  the  top,  where  they  leave  the  tuft- 
branches  to  luxuriate  as  they  please.  The  tree 
thus  arranged  has  a  very  pretty  effect.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  is  constructed  a  fountain, 
whose  waters  spout  up  to  a  height  level  with 
the  floor  of  the  gallery.  M.  tie  Montaigne 
paid  a  visit  to  the  burgomasters  of  the  town, 
who  afterwards  returned  him  the  compliment, 
by  coming,  attended  by  other  public  officers,  to 
suit  at  our  lodgings,  and  made  a  present  of  some 
wine  to  him  and  to  M.  d'Estissac.  Several 
very  ceremonious  harangues  passed  between 
the  parties.  The  principal  burgomaster  was  a 
gentleman,  who  had  been  bred  up  as  a  page 
with  the  late  M.  d'Orleans,3  but  he  had  already 
forgotten  all  his  French.  This  canton  professes 
to  be  very  faithful  to  us,  and  indeed  has  given 
this  recent  proof  of  it,  that  it  refused,  in  our 
favour,  the  confederation  which  the  late  Duke 
of  Savoy  sought  to  negotiate  with  the  cantons, 
of  which  I  made  mention  before.  Saturday, 
8th  of  October,  we  left  Schaffhouse,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  having 
found  very  good  lodgings  there  at  the  Crown. 


2  Ari]uebuss. 

3  Charles,  elder  brother  of  Henry  II.  first  Duke  of  Anpou 
K-me,  and  then  Duke  of  Orleans,  died  9th  September,  1.145. 
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A  literary  man  residing  here  had  that  morning 
a  conversation  with  M.  de  Montaigne,  and 
among  other  things  told  him  that,  in  reality, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town  were  very  indif 
ferently  affected  towards  our  court ;  so  that,  in 
all  the  public  deliberations  which  had  been 
held  respecting  the  alliance  with  the  king,  the 
majority  of  the  people  were,  in  every  instance, 
desirous  of  breaking  it  off,  but,  by  the  influence 
of  some  of  the  richer  class,  the  final  determi 
nation  was  otherwise.  As  we  were  leaving  the 
town,  we  saw  an  iron  machine,  similar  to  some 
we  had  seen  elsewhere,  by  which  large  stones 
are  raised  without  the  intervention  of  physical 
labour,  and  placed  in  waggons.  We  proceeded 
along  the  Rhine,  which  lay  on  our  right,  till 
we  came  to  Stain,4  a  small  town  in  alliance 
with  the  Cantons,  and  holding  the  same  religion 
as  Schaffhouse.  On  the  road  W7e  passed  a  great 
many  stone  crosses.  We  re-crossed  the  Rhine 
over  another  wooden  bridge  ;  and,  travelling 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  now  ran  on 
our  left,  we  went  through  another  little  town,5 
also  an  ally  of  the  Catholic  cantons.  The  Rhine 
here  spreads  out  to  a  great  width,  as  our  Ga 
ronne  does  at  Blaye,  and  then  narrows  again 
till  you  come  to 

Constance,  four  leagues,  where  we  arrived  at 
about  four  o'clock.  This  is  a  town  of  the  size 
of  Chalons,  belonging  to  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  and  is  catholic.  It  having  been  for 
merly,  and  indeed  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
possessed  by  the  Lutherans,  who  were  forcibly 
dislodged  from  it  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
the  churches  still  give  evidence  of  their  pre 
sence,  in  respect  to  the  images.  The  bishop, 
who  is  a  native  of  the  country,  and  a  cardinal, 
living  at  Rome,  derives  a  revenue  of  full  forty 
thousand  crowns  from  this  see.  There  are 
canonries,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  which 
are  worth  fifteen  hundred  florins  a-year,  and 
are  held  by  lay  gentlemen.  We  saw  one  of 
these  on  horseback,  coming  out  to  take  the 
air,  gallantly  equipped  in  the  military  style. 
They  say  there  are  a  great  many  Lu 
therans  in  the  town.  We  ascended  the  bell- 
tower,  which  is  very  lofty,  and  found  there  a 
man  placed  as  sentinel,  who  never  leaves  the 
place,  whatever  occasion  he  may  have,  and 
indeed  is  a  prisoner  there.  They  are  construct 
ing,  at  the  side  of  the  river,  a  large  covered 
building,  fifty  paces  long  and  forty  wide,  or 
thereabout ;  here  they  are  going  to  put  twelve 
or  fifteen  large  wheels,  by  means  of  which  they 
will  be  able  constantly  to  raise  an  immense 
quantity  of  water  to  a  platform  above,  whence 
a  similar  machinery  will  again  raise  it  to  an 
other  platform  still  higher ;  and  the  wrater,  thus 
raised  to  a  height  of  altogether  about  fifty  feet, 
will  discharge  itself  into  a  large  artificial  canal, 
by  which  it  will  be  carried  into  the  town,  and 
there  turn  several  mills.  The  engineer  who 
constructed  this  building  had  five  thousand 
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seven  hundred  florins  paid  him  for  his  own 
share,  besides  being  supplied  with  wine.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  river  they  are  sinking  some 
solid  works,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
force  of  the  current,  so  that  the  water  may  in 
this  sort  of  reservoir  become  quiet,  and  they  be 
able  to  draw  it  up  the  more  easily.  They  are 
also  constructing  some  engines,  by  means  of 
which  the  whole  of  the  machinery  may  be 
raised  or  lowered,  according  as  the  river  is  high 
or  low.  The  Rhine  here  no  longer  retains  its 
name  ;  for  at  the  head  of  the  town  it  becomes 
a  lake,  four  German  leagues  wide  and  five  or 
six  long.  There  is  a  fine  terrace  looking  over 
this  large  piece  of  water,  where  they  land  the 
goods  ;  and  at  fifty  paces  from  the  lake,  a 
pretty  house,  where  a  sentinel  is  constantly 
stationed.  Attached  to  this  house  is  a  chain, 
by  means  of  which  they  close  the  entrance  to 
what  is  used  as  the  port,  a  part  of  the  lake 
enclosed  by  a  quantity  of  piles,  within  which 
the  boats  and  vessels  that  come  here  are  moored, 
and  load  and  unload  their  cargoes.  In  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  there  is  a  spring 
which  is  carried  over  the  Rhine  in  pipes  into 
the  fauxbourg.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
we  were  leaving  Switzerland,  for  just  before 
we  arrived  at  this  town  we  saw  several 
gentlemen's  seats,  on  botli  sides  of  the  road, 
which  are  very  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  Can 
tons  ;  though,  as  to  other  private  houses, 
these  are,  both  in  town  and  country,  all 
along  the  route  we  had  come,  without  com 
parison  finer  than  they  are  in  France  ;  all  they 
want  is  slates.  The  inns,  too,  are  excellent, 
for  we  had  everywhere  found  far  better  accom 
modation,  in  almost  every  respect,  than  in 
France ;  as  to  those  points  in  which,  ac 
cording  to  our  notions,  they  were  deficient, 
this  W7as  from  no  want  of  means  on  their  part, 
as  was  quite  manifest  from  the  abundance  of 
other  things  :  you  can  hardly  call  that  a  poor 
country  where  most  of  the  people  you  meet 
with  drink  out  of  large  silver  cups,  generally 
worked  and  gilt ;  they  are  deficient  in  these 
points,  simply  because  'tis  not  their  custom  to 
have  them.  The  country  is  very  productive, 
especially  in  vines.  To  return  to  Constance  : 
we  were  very  ill  lodged  at  the  Eagle  ;  and  we 
experienced  in  the  landlord  a  singular  instance 
of  the  almost  barbarian  license  and  assumption 
of  the  German  character.  The  affair  arose  out 
of  a  quarrel  of  one  of  our  footmen  with  our 
guide  from  Basle.  The  dispute  was  carried 
before  the  judges,  to  whom  the  parties  thought 
proper  to  appeal ;  and  the  provost  of  the  place, 
who  is  an  Italian,  but  who  long  since  settled  as 
a  free  burgess,  and  married  here,  in  reply  to  M. 
de  Montaigne,  who  asked  whether  his  servants, 
who  knew  something  of  the  matter,  could  be 
heard  as  witnesses  in  our  favour,  said  they 
could,  provided  he  previously  discharged  them 
from  his  service  ;  which  he  would  do,  as  there 

5  Steckborn. 
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was  nothing  to  prevent  his  taking  them  back 
again  immediately  afterwards.  This  struck  us  as 
a  remarkably  subtle  touch.  Next  day,  Sunday, 
on  account  of  this  dispute,  we  stopped  till  after 
dinner,  but  changed  our  lodgings  to  the  Pike, 
where  we  got  on  very  well.  The  son  of  the 
commandant  of  the  town,  who  was  bred  up  as 
a  page  in  the  household  of  31.  de  Meru,1  always 
attended  our  gentlemen  at  their  meals  and 
elsewhere  ;  yet  he  knew  not  one  word  of 
French.  The  dinners  consist  of  a  !_rreat 
many  courses.  Even  after  the  cloth  is  re 
moved,  they  served  up,  here  and  afterwards, 
fresh  courses  with  the  wine  :  first,  what  the 
Gascons  call  canailles  ;  then  gingerbread  ;  and, 
thirdly,  a  sponge  cake,  cut  into  slices,  though 
not  taken  to  pieces;  between  the  slices 
there  is  a  quantity  of  spices  and  salt,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  with  a  crust.  There  are 
a  threat  number  of  hospitals  for  lepers  through 
out  the  country,  and  you  are  constantly  meeting 
on  the  road  poor  devils  alHicted  with  this 
malady.  The  country  people  (j.'ive  their  ser 
vants  tor  breakfast  a  thick  Hat  cake,  with  fennel 
in  it,  covered  with  bits  of  bacon,  minced  very 
small,  and  heads  of  garlic.  Amon^r  the  Ger- 
mans,  when  they  \\i-h  to  show  you  re-pect, 
they  !^ro  to  your  left,  wherever  you  mav  be  : 
they  think  it  matter  of  otfence  to  take  the  riirht 
hand,  tor  they  say  that  deference  to  a  man 
requires  you  should  give  his  ri^ht  hand  tree 
access  to  his  sword.  Sunday,  after  dinner,  we 
left  Constance,  and,  passing  the  lake  at  a  mile 
from  the  town,-'  came  to  sleep  at 

Smardotf.''    two    leagues;    a    small   Catholic 
town,  where  we   lodged    at    the  Conlo^ne,1  the 

|)osting-house  which  the  Emperor  uses  when 
le  travels  from  Italy  into  Germany,  or  back. 
Here,  as  in  several  other  places,  they  fill  the 
mattrasses  with  the  leaves  of  a  certain  tree,' 
which  answers  the  purpose  better  than  straw, 
and  lasts  longer.  This  town  is  surrounded 
with  large  districts  of  vineyards,  which  produce 
excellent  wines.  .Monday,  loth  of  October,  we 
set  oft'  after  breakfast;  for  AI.de  Montaigne 
was  tempted,  by  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  to 
change  his  plan  of  goinir  to  l«a\e-bonp_r"  that 
day.  and  turned  a<ide  a  day's  journey  to  visit 
Linde. 7  M.  de  Montaigne  himself  never  ate 
breakfast  ;  but  he  had  brought  a  piece  of  dry 
bread,  which  he  took  on  the  road,  moistening 
it  with  grapes,  which  he  picked  as  he  went 
aloncr,  the  vintage  not  beinir  over,  and  the 
whole  country  being  covered  with  vines. 
Around  Linde  they  raise  the  vines  on  trellis- 
work,  and  thus  make  a  number  of  verdant 
walks  through  the  grounds,  which  have  a  very 
pretty  effect.  We  passed  a  place  named  Bou- 
chorn,8  an  imperial  and  Catholic  town,  on  the 


1  Charles   de    Afontmorenci,    afterwards   Uuke  of  Anville 
and  Admiral  of  France,  son  of  the  Constable  Anne  de  IMont- 
morenci. 

2  Before  Morsburg. 

3  Markdorf. 

4  The  Cologne  Inn. 


banks  of  the  lake  of  Constance  ;  whither  all 
the  merchandize  from  Online, IJ  Nuremberg, 
and  other  places,  is  brought  in  waggons,  and 
thence  taken  down  the  Rhine,  through  the 
lake.  A\  e  arrived,  at  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  at 

Linde,  three  leagues  ;  a  small  town,  standing 
in  the  lake,  at  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the 
shore,  which  hundred  paces  you  traverse  over 
a  stone  bridge  ;  there  is  only  this  entrance,  all 
the  rest  of  the  town  beiu^  surrounded  by  the 
lake.  It  is  a  full  league  in  extent.  Behind 
the  lake  rise  the  mountains  of  the  Grisons.  The 
waters  of  this  lake,  and  of  all  the  rivers  here 
about,  are  low  in  winter  and  high  in  summer; 
the  effect  of  the  snow  melting  in  the  latter 
season.  In  all  this  part  of  the  country  the 
women  wear  fur  hats  or  caps,  like  our  calottes  ; 
the  outside  is  of'  a  better  sort  of  fur.  ^••neraliy 
that  of  the  weazel,  and  such  a  bonnet  costs  only 
three  testons  ;1U  the  inside  is  made  of  lambs.'- 
wool.  The  opening  which  we  have  in  front  of 
our  caps  the\  have  behind,  and  through  it  they 
pass  all  their  hair,  plaited.  They  Usually  wear 
red  or  \\  bite  boos,  which  are  becoming  enough. 
Both  religions  are  practised  here.  We  went  to 
see  the  Catholic  church,  which,  though  built  in 
the  year  Mil),  i-  in  complete  preservation  and 
order  ;  and  we  snw  ;dso  the  church  where 
the  ministers  of  the  other  faith  perform  their 
service.  All  the  imperial  towns  are  permitted 
to  exercise  two  religions,  the  Catholic  -and  the 
Lutheran  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  place 
favour  the  one  or  the  other,  entirely  according 
to  their  inclinations  and  opinions.  At  Linde 
there'  are  but  two  or  three  Catholics,  as  the 
priest  told  M.  de  Montaigne.  The  Catholic 
clergy,  however,  continue  to  receive  their  re 
venues  freely,  and  to  perform  the  service,  as 
also  do  some  nuns  that  are  here.  Monsieur  d^ 
Montaigne  also  spoke  to  the  minister,  of  whom 
he  learnt  no  vreat  deal,  indeed  little  more  than 
the  common  hatred  against  Zuinglius  and 
Calvin.  They  say  that  there  are  few  towns 
which  have  not  some  peculiar  features  in  their 
belief;  and  while  cfenerally  under  the  autho 
rity  of  Martin,"  whom  they  recognize  as  their 
chief,  they  LTet  up  an  infinity  of  disputes  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  his  writings.  We  lodged 
at  the  Crown,  a  very  fine  house.  Attached  to 
the  ceiling  there  was  a  wooden  cage,  large 
enough  to  hold  a  great  many  birds,  with  a 
number  of  little  lanes,  made  of  wire,  running 
from  it  the  whole  length  of  the  ceiling,  where 
the  birds  were  able  to  exercise  themselves  as 
much  as  they  liked.  The  only  wood  they  use, 
either  for  furniture  or  wainscoting,  is  that  of 
the  fir,  the  principal  tree  that  grows  in  their 
forests  ;  but  they  paint  and  varnish  this  up  to 


•'•  Those  of  Indian  or  Turkey  corn. 
c  Uavenspurg. 
"   Lmdau. 

8  Buckhorn,  also  culled  Fricdrichschafen. 

9  Ulm. 

10  A  silver  coin,  worth  about  Is.  6J. 
"   Lutlu-r. 
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very  great  perfection,  and  take  a  vast  deal  of 
pains  to  keep  it  clean  ;  they  have  fine  hair 
brushes,  with  which  they  dust  their  benches 
and  tables.  They  grow  a  great  abundance  of 
cabbage,  which  they  cut  up  very  small,  with 
an  instrument  they  have  expressly  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  when  it  is  thus  cut  up  they  put 
a  quantity  of  it  into  tubs  with  salt,  and  of  this 
they  make  a  dish  all  the  winter  round.1  Here 
M.  de  Montaigne  tried  the  experiment  of  cover 
ing  himself  in  bed  with  a  feather-bed,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  country  ;  and  he  liked  the  fashion 
very  much,  finding  this  sort  of  covering  both 
warm  and  light.  In  his  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  to  complain  of  here,  except,  perhaps, 
that  a  person  of  weakly  constitution,  or  effemi 
nate  habits,  might  not  fancy  their  beds  ;  but, 
by  bringing  with  them  a  mattrass,  an  article  not 
known  here,  and  a  curtain,  they  would  remove 
this  objection.  As  to  eating  and  drinking, 
they  give  you  a  host  of  things,  and  diversity 
their  cours'es  with  all  sorts  of  soups,  meats, 
sauces,  salads,  and  so  on,  very  far  beyond  what 
we  do  in  France.  We  had  one  soup  made  with 
quinces,  and  another  with  roasted  apples,  cut  in 
slices  into  the  soup,  and  cabbage-salads.  They 
make  also  a  sort  of  soup,  sometimes  with  rice, 
sometimes  with  other  things,  which  all  the 
guests  help  themselves  to  in  common  (indeed, 
there  is  no  course  served  for  any  guests  in  par 
ticular)  ;  and  this  especially  was  of  such  ex 
cellent  flavour  in  the  better  houses  we  lodged 
at,  that  we  doubted  whether  the  kitchens  even 
of  the  French  nobility  could  furnish  anything 
comparable  to  it.  And  certainly  there  are  few 
houses  amongst  us  which  have  the  dining-rooms 
so  well  fitted  up.  They  have  a  great  abund 
ance  of  fish,  which  they  serve  up  with  the 
meat;  they  think  nothing  of  trout,  and  only 
eat  the  liver.  They  have  plenty  of  game, 
woodcocks,  hares,  and  so  on,  which  they  dress 
in  a  manner  very  different  from  ours,  but  at 
the  least  quite  as  good.  We  never  tasted  meat 
so  tender  as  it  is  generally  here.  They  send 
up  stewed  prunes,  and  pear  and  apple  tarts, 
with  the  meat ;  sometimes  they  serve  up  the 
meat  first  and  the  soup  afterwards,  and  some 
times  the  soup  first  and  the  meat  afterwards. 
The  only  dessert  they  have  is  pears,  apples 
(which  they  grow  of  excellent  sorts),  nuts,  and 
cheese.  Together  with  the  meat,  they  place 
on  the  table  a  vessel  of  silver,  or  pewter,  with  | 
four  compartments,  containing  different  sorts  of  j 
pounded  sweetmeats.  Their  bread  is  for  the  j 
most  part  made  with  fennel,  and  they  mix  with  j 
it  cummin,  or  some  other  seed  of  the  same  kind,  ! 
to  give  it  a  sharp,  hot  taste.  After  dinner 
they  place  on  the  table  glasses  full  of  different 
sorts  of  drinks,  so  that  each  person  may  satisfy 
his  thirst  with  the  beverage  he  likes  best.  Mons. 
de  Montaigne  found  occasion  to  be  vexed  at 
three  things  in  the  course  of  his  journey  :  first, 


1  This   is   the  dish  which   the   Germans    now  call  saur- 
crout. 


that  he  Lad  not  brought  with  him  a  cook,  who 
might  learn  their  mode  of  dressing  different 
articles,  and  one  day  at  home  give  our  friends 
proofs  of  their  excellence  in  this  respect ;  se 
condly,  that  he  had  not  in  the  outset  engaged 
a  German  valet,  or  had  not  obtained  the  com 
panionship  of  some  gentleman  of  the  country  (for 
to  live  at  the  mercy  of  a  blockhead  of  a  guide 
he  found  to  be  an  amazing  inconvenience)  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that,  before  he  set  out  on  the  journey, 
he  had  not  read  such  books  as  would  have 
pointed  out  to  him  what  were  the  rare  and 
noticeable  features  in  each  place  he  was  going 
to,  or  that  he  had  not  brought  with  him  a 
Munster,2  or  some  other  such  book.  It  is  true 
that,  in  his  judgment  upon  the  things  he  saw, 
he  might  have  mixed  up  somewhat  of  an  acri 
monious  contempt  for  his  own  country,  which 
he  holds  in  hatred  and  distaste  for  other  causes ; 
but,  however  this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  he 
preferred  what  he  found  in  this  country  infi 
nitely  beyond  what  he  had  left  behind  him  in 
France  ;  and  he  so  entirely  conformed  himself 
to  their  customs  and  manners  as  to  drink  his 
wine  without  water.  He  never  drank,  how 
ever,  more  than  he  had  been  used  to  do,  nor 
was  he  ever  invited  thereto,  except  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy  and  kindliness,  and  then  he  was 
not  pressed.  Things  are  dearer  in  Upper  Ger 
many  than  they  are  in  France  ;  so  much  so, 
that  of  our  party  each  horse  and  man  cost  a 
sun-crown  a-day.  The  landlords,  in  the  first 
place,  charged  us  four,  five,  or  six  batz  each 
for  each  of'the  two  principal  meals  at  the  table 
d'hote ;  and  they  make  a  separate  charge  for 
all  you  drink  before  and  after  these  two  meals, 
and  for  the  least  draught  you  take  in  the  inter 
vals,  so  that  the  Germans  generally  set  out  in  the 
mornings  from  their  inns  without  drinking 
any  thing  at  all.  Whatever  you  take  after  the 
two  chief  meals,  and  whatever  wine  you  drink 
between  whiles,  which  among  these  people  con 
stitute  the  principal  item  of  expense,  is  put  down 
to  the  account  of  lunch.  But,  indeed,  when  I 
consider  the  liberality  with  which  they  provide 
every  thing  at  their  tables  d'hote,  especially 
wine,  even  where  it  is  dearest  and  has  to  be 
brought  from  a  great  distance,  I  can  very  well 
excuse  the  high  rate  of  their  charges.  The 
hosts  themselves  invite  the  servants  to  drink, 
and  keep  their  guests  at  table  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Their  wine  is  served  up  in  large  pitchers, 
and  it  is  matter  of  offence  for  any  one  to  let  his 
goblet  remain  long  empty  ;  nor  will  they  allow 
any  person  to  mix  water  with  his  wine,  unless 
in  "particular  cases,  where  the  party  desiring  to 
do  so  is  one  held  in  very  great  respect.  They 
have  also  a  separate  charge  for  the  oats  for  the 
horses,  and  another  for  stable-expenses,  which 
include  hay.  There  is  this  good  point  about 
them,  that  they  tell  you  at  once  what  their 
charge  is,  neither  more  nor  less  ;  and  you 


2  That  is  to  say,  The  Cosmography  of  Sebastian  Munster, 
surnamed  the  Strabo  of  Germany, 
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seldom  get  any  thing  by  haggling  with  them. 
They  are  vain,  choleric,  and  given  to  drinking; 
but,  as  M.  de  Montaigne  remarked,  neither  ; 
traitors  nor  thieves.  We  set  out,  from  this  place 
after  breakfast,  and  got,  at  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  to 

Vanguen,1  two  leagues,  where  we  had  to  ; 
stop,  in  consequence  of  our  great  lugLr:i '.:<'- 
box  breaking;  and  we  were  ultimately  obliged 
to  hire  a  waggon  for  the  next  day,  at  three 
crowns  a- day,  the  wairgoner  providing  four 
horses  and  keeping  himself  for  that  sum. 
This  is  a  small  imperial  town,  which  has  never 
received  any  other  religion  into  it  than  the 
Catholic.  Here  an.-  made  those  scythes  which 
are  so  famous  that  they  send  them  for  sale  even 
so  far  as  Lorraine."  We  left  this  place  the  next 
day,  Wednesday,  l_th  of  October,  in  the  morn 
ing,  and  turned  off  short  towards  Trante,3  along 
the  most  direct  and  usual  road,  and  got  by  , 
dinner  time  to 

Isne,1  two   leagues,    a  small    imperial    town, 
very   pleasantly   situated.      M.    de    Montaigne, 
according  to  his  custom,  immediately  went  and 
found  out  a  divine  of  this  town,  in  order  to  pick 
up   what    news   he    could    from    him,    and    this 
gentleman   dined  with  .Messieurs.      He    learned  ; 
that  all   the  people  here  are  Lutheran?,  and  he 
saw  the  Lutheran  church,  which,  like  all  those 
they  have   in    the    imperial  town-,  1ms  usurped 
one    of  the   Catholic   churches.       Amonj;  other  [ 
topics  which  they  touched  upon  was  the  sacra 
ment,    and   M.    de    Montaigne    mentioned    that 
some  Culvinists  had  told  him,  on   his  way,  that 
the  Lutherans  mixed  up  with  the   original  doc 
trines   of    Martin    several    adventitious    errors, 
such  as  ubiquitism  ;   maintaining  that   the  body 
of  Jesus  ('hri>t  is   everywhere,  as   in  the  Host; 
thus  falling  into   the  .same  difficulty  with  Zuin- 
glius,  though   in  a  different  way  :   the  one  by 
being  too  sparing  of  the  presence  of  the  body, 
the  other  by  being  too  lavish  of  it   (for  by  this 
account  the  sacrament  has  no  privilege  over  the 
body  of  the   church,  or  a  convocation  of  three  ! 
elders) ;  and  he  added   that   their  principal  ar 
guments   were,   first,   that    the    divinity,   being  - 
inseparable   from    the   body,   and    the   divinity 
being  everywhere,  the  body  must  consequently 
be  everywhere  also:  secondly,  that  Jesus  Christ, 
being  always   at   the   right  hand  of  God,  he  is 
everywhere,    inasmuch    as    the    right    hand    of 
God,  who  is  power,  is  everywhere.-  The  doctor 
loudly   denied   this  imputation,  and   sought  to  , 
defend  himself  from  it  as  from  a  calumny  ;  but 
M.  de  Montaigne   thought   that   he   made   out  | 
but   a  poor  case.      He  then  went  with  M.  de 
Montaigne  to  visit  a  very  fine  and  richly  deco-  j 
rated  monastery,  where   they  were  performing 
mass  ;  and  he  entered  and  waited  during  the 
service,  without   taking  off  his  cap,  until  Mes-  | 
sienrs  de  Montaigne  and  d'Estissac  had  finished 


their  devotions.  They  then  went  down  to  a 
cellar  under  the  abbey,  to  see  a  long  round 
stone,  without  any  work  about  it,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  part  of  a  pillar,  and  on  which, 
in  old  Latin  characters,  was  an  inscription, 
purporting  that  the  emperors  Pertinax  and 
Antoninus  had  repaired  the  roads  and  bridges 
for  eleven  thousand  paces1'  from  Campidonum, 
which  was  the  ancient  name  of  Kempten, 
where  we  were  going  to  sleep.  This  stone,  it 
was  thought,  might  have  been  placed  at  this 
spot,  as  marking  a  stage  of  the  road  so  mended  ; 
for  as  to  the  town  of  Isne,  they  say  it  is  not 
very  ancient  ;  but  when  we  came  to  examine 
the  roads  towards  Kempten,  on  all  sides, 
be.sides  that  there  is  no  bridge  at  all,  we  did 
not  discover  any  appearance  of  road  making  or 
mending,  at  all  worthy  of  such  workmen.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  excavations  in  the  hills,  but 
these  present  nothing  remarkable. 

Kempten,  three  leagues;  a  town  as  big  as 
Sainte-l:oy,  populous,  well  situated,  and  very 
pretty.  We  went  to  the  Hear,  an  excellent 
house.  They  served  up  at  table  large  silver 
cups,  of  various  patterns,  richly  chased  and 
enibla/.oned  with  the  coats-of-arms  of  different 
LTcntlemen,  such  as  you  rarely  meet  with  even 
in  the  b"st  houses.  They  were  placed  on  the 
table  merely  for  ornament.  I lere  was  afforded 
an  instance  of  what  M.  de  Montaigne  said 
elsruhere  ;  that  what  the>e  people  omit  of  our 
fashions  and  customs  is  owin<_T,  not  to  their 
po\erty,  but  to  their  different  notions:  for 
though  they  have  plenty  of  pewter  dishes  and 
plates,  scoured  in  the  same  way  as  at  Mon 
taigne,  they  never  make  use  of  any  other  than 
wooden  plates,  prettily  fashioned  and  highly 
polished.  On  all  the  seats  in  this  part  of  the 
country  they  place  cushions,  and  most  of  their 
\\ainscotted  ceilings  are  slightly  arched,  which 
produces  a  graceful  effect.  As  to  the  linen,  of 
which  we  complained  in  the  outset,  we  have 
since  had  no  fault  to  find  with  it ;  and  for  my 
master/'  I  have  always  succeeded  in  procuring 
wherewith  to  make  him  curtains  for  his  bed. 
If  one  napkin  was  not  enough  for  him,  they 
changed  it  as  often  as  he  wished.  In  this 
town  there  is  a  merchant  who  does  a  busi 
ness  of  a  hundred  thousand  florins  in  linen. 
M.  de  Montaigne,  on  leaving  Constance,  would 
have  visited  that  canton  of  Switzerland,7  which 
furnishes  all  Christendom  with  linen,  had  it  not 
been  that,  to  return  thence  to  Linde,  he  should 
have  had  a  four  or  five  hours'  passage  over  the 
lake.  This  town  is  Lutheran  ;  yet,  strangely 
enough,  here,  as  well  as  at  Isne,  the  Catholic 
church  has  its  services  solemnly  performed 
in  the  regular  form  ;  for  the  morning  after 
we  arrived,  on  a  Thursday,  though  a  week 
day,  mass  was  performed  at  the  abbey  outside 
the  tov/n,  just  as  it  is  celebrated  at  Notre  Dame 


1  YVanpen. 

2  The  reader  had  need  be  a  deep  theologian  to  understand 
this  galimatias. 

3  Trent.  «  Isni. 


\  pace,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  measure  of  five  feet. 
This  makes  it  evident  that  our  authoi's   secretary  was  a 
nestic  servant,  probably  his  valet-de-chambre. 
St.  Gall. 
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at  Paris,  at  Easter,  with  music  and  singing, 
though  the  monks  only  were  present.  The 
people,  except  in  the  principal  towns,  have  not 
been  permitted  to  change  their  religion,  and 
they  still  go  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  attend 
this  service.  The  abbey  I  speak  of  is  a  very 
fine  one.  The  abbot  holds  it  in  principality, 
and  derives  from  it  an  income  of  50,000  florins. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  family  of  D'Estain.1 
All  the  monks  must  be  of  the  rank  of  gentle 
men.  Hildegarde,  wife  of  Charlemagne,  who 
founded  the  abbey  in  783,  is  buried  here,  and 
deemed  a  saint.  Her  bones  have  been  taken 
from  the  cell  where  they  used  to  lie,  and  placed 
in  a  shrine.  The  same  morning  M.  de  Mon 
taigne  went  to  the  Lutheran  church,  which  was 
like  the  other  churches  of  the  Huguenot  sect, 
except  that  at  the  altar,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  church,  there  are  some  wooden 
benches,  with  rails  to  lean  the  elbows  on, 
where  those  who  take  the  sacrament  may  kneel, 
as  they  always  do.  He  found  here  two  aged 
ministers,  one  of  whom  was  preaching  in  Ger 
man  to  a  smallish  congregation.  When  he 
had  finished,  they  sang  a  psalm  in  German,  in 
somewhat  different  way  from  that  in  use 
amongst  us.  After  each  verse  a  fine  organ, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  just  built,  played  a 
response.  Whenever  the  minister  named  Jesus 
Christ,  both  he  and  the  congregation  took  off 
their  caps.  After  this  the  other  minister  went  j 
and  placed  himself  at  the  altar,  facing  the 
people,  with  a  book  in  his  hand ;  a  young 
woman,  her  head  uncovered  and  her  hair  loose, 
then  advanced  towards  him,  and  making  a 
slight  courtesy,  in  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
stood  still.  In  about  another  minute  a  young 
man,  apparently  a  mechanic,  with  a  sword  at 
his  side,  came  and  placed  himself  by  the  woman. 
The  minister  having  whispered  some  words  in 
their  ear,  commanded  every  person  present  to 
say  the  paternoster,  and  then  proceeded  to  read 
out  of  a  book  certain  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
persons  marrying  ;  finally,  he  caused  them  to 
touch  each  other's  hand,  but  without  kissing. 
This  ceremony  over,  the  minister  left  the  altar, 
and  M.  de  Montaigne  went  up  him,  and  had 
a  long  conversation.  He  took  M.  de  Mon 
taigne  with  him  to  his  house,  into  his  study, 
which  is  a  handsome  one,  and  well  .fitted 
up.  His  name,  he  said,  was  Johannes  Tilia- 
mis,  Augustanus.2  M.  de  Montaigne  asked 
him  for  a  new  confession,  which  the  Lutherans 
have  drawn  up,  and  which  ail  the  learned  men 
and  princes  who  support  that  faith  have  signed, 
but  it  is  not  in  Latin.  As  they  were  leaving 
the  church,  a  party  with  violins  and  tabors 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  street,  to  escort 
the  new-married  people.  To  the  question  : — 
"  Whether  they  permitted  dancing?"  the 
minister  r.eplied  :  "  Why  not?"  To  another 
question  :  "  Why  on  the  windows,  and  in  the 
decorations  of  the  new  organ,  they  had  painted 

1  De  Stein. 


representations  of  Jesus  Christ  and  other  scrip 
tural  subjects?"  he  replied:  "  That  they  did 
not  prohibit  images  which  were  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  men  ;  all  they  forbade 
was  the  worshipping  of  them."  To  the  rejoinder, 
"  Why,  then,  they  had  removed  the  old  images 
from  the  churches  ?"  he  replied  :  "  That  it  was 
not  they  who  had  done  so  ;  but  that  their 
worthy  disciples,  the  Zuinglians,  incited  by  the 
evil  spirit,  had  committed  this  outrage,  as  well 
as  several  others  ;"  which  was  the  same  reply 
that  others  of  the  same  profession  had  already 
made  M.  de  Montaigne ;  and,  in  particular, 
the  divine  at  Isne,  who,  when  he  was  asked, 
"  Whether  he  hated  the  figure  and  emblem  of 
the  cross  ?"  exclaimed  :  "  How  !  do  you  ima 
gine  me  such  an  atheist  as  to  hate  an  emblem 
so  dear  and  glorifying  to  all  Christian  souls?" 
adding  :  "  that  such  a  thing  would  be  per 
fectly  diabolical."  The  same  person  declared 
very  roundly,  when  at  dinner,  that  he  would 
rather  hear  a  hundred  masses  than  participate 
in  one  of  Calvin's  sacraments.  At  this  place 
we  had  white  hares  served  up.  The  town  is 
seated  on  the  river  Isler.3  We  dined  there  on 
the  Thursday,  and  afterwards  proceeded,  through 
a  hilly  and  sterile  country,  to  sleep  at 

Frienten,  four  leagues ;  a  small  village, 
which,  like  all  the  rest  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  belonging  to  the  Archduke  of  Aus 
tria,  is  Catholic.  I  forgot  to  mention,  under 
the  head  of  Linde,  that  at  the  entrance  to  that 
town  there  are  considerable  remains  of  a  wall, 
which  manifests  an  advanced  antiquity,  but  on 
which  I  perceived  no  inscription.  I  understand 
that  the  name  of  the  place  signifies  in  German 
an  old  rcall,  and  they  tell  me  the  name  is  taken 
from  this  wall.  Friday  morning,  though  we 
were  in  a  very  indifferent  inn,  we  did  not  fail 
to  find  plenty  of  provisions.  These  people  never 
air  either  their  sheets  when  they  go  to  bed,  or 
their  linen  when  they  get  up  ;  and  they  are 
vastly  offended  if  you  light  a  fire  in  their  kit 
chens  for  this  purpose,  or  even  make  use  of  the 
fire  already  lighted  ;  this  was  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  occasions  of  quarrelling  and  disputation 
that  we  experienced.  Here,  though  in  the 
midst  of  mountains  and  forests,  where  ten  thou 
sand  feet  of  fir  do  not  cost  fifty  pence,  they 
would  not  let  us  have  a  fire,  any  more  than 
they  would  elsewhere.  Friday  morning,  we  left 
this  place,  and  took  the  easiest  road,  which  lay 
on  the  left,  instead  of  the  mountain  road  which 
is  on  the  right,  and  goes  direct  to  Trante,  M.  de 
Montaigne  having  a  mind  to  make  a  detour  of 
a  few  days'  journey,  in  order  to  see  several  fine 
German  towns,  which  it  had  been  his  original 
intention  to  visit,  till  he  changed  his  plan  at 
Vanguen  and  altered  his  route,  for  which  he 
was  sorry  now.  On  our  way  we  saw  another 
of  those  water-mills,  of  which  we  had  already 
noticed  several  in  different  places,  which  derive 
their  water  from  some  neighbouring  height,  by 


John  Tilly,  of  Augsburg. 


Iller. 
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means  of  a  wooden  channel  or  gutter,  which  is 
supported  on  high  posts  from  the  place  where  it 
receives  the  water  until  it  reaches  the  mill,  and 
then  pours  down  the  water  on  to  the  point 
where  it  is  wanted,  by  a  direct  descent.  We 
got  to  dinner  at 

Friessen,  one  league.  This  is  a  small  Catholic 
town  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Augusta.  We 
found  here  a  great  number  of  person-;,  part  of  I  he 
suite  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  who  himself 
was  at  a  neighbouring  castle  with  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria.  We  here  embarked  the  baggage 
on  the  river  Lech,  with  myself  and  several 
others,  to  convey  it  to  Angshourg,  upon  what 
they  call  here  a  float,  a  number  of  planks  of 
timber  joined  together,  which  take  to  pieees 
when  they  arrive  at  their  destination.  There 
is  an  abbey  at  this  place,  where  they  showed 
Messieurs  a  chalice  and  a  stole,  that  they  pre 
serve  as  reliques  of  a  saint  named  Magnus, 
who  they  say  was  son  of  a  kinir  of  Scotland, 
and  a  disciple  of  Columbanus  ;  in  favour  of 
which  Magnus,  Pepin  founded  this  abbey,  and 
made  him  the  first  abbot  of  it.  At  the  top  of 
the  nave  there  are  these  words  in-cribed,  and 
below  them  are  represented  the  notes  of  music 
to  which  the  are  to  be  chaunted  : 


virtute  bcati  JWagni  fania,  J*ipiuus  ftrhcc])* 
locum  tjiicin  sanctux  incoluit  rajui  laryitate 
donarit.1  Charlemagne  afterwards  further  en 
riched  the  monastery,  as  we  art.'  informed  by 
another  inscription  to  be  seen  there.  After 
dinner  we  all  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Chonguen,  four  leagues,  a  small  tov\n  be 
longing  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and,  conse 
quently,  rigidly  Catholic  ;  for  this  prince, 
beyond  any  other  in  Germany,  has  firmly 
maintained  all  the  places  under  his  rule  free 
iron  contagion.  We  found  excellent  lodging 
at,  the  Star,  and  withal  a  fashion  we  had  not 
seen  before  ;  they  ranged  the  salt-cellars  on  a 
square  table  from  one  corner  to  the  opposite 
one,  and  the  candlesticks  traversed  these  from 
the  other  corners,  so  as  to  form  a  St.  Andrew's- 
cross.  They  never  use  egirs,  at  least  as  far  as 
we  have  seen  hitherto,  except,  boiled  very  hard, 
and  cut  into  bits  to  enrich  the  salads,  which  are 
very  excellent  here,  and  made  of  the  freshest 
materials.  They  drink  their  wine  as  soon  as  it 
is  made.  They  only  thresh  their  corn  in  the 
barns,  as  they  want  it,  and  use  the  large 
end  of  the  Mail.  On  Saturday  we  went  on 
to  dine  at 

Lanspergs,2  four  leagues,  a  small  town  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria's,  seated  on  the  river  Lech, 
and  in  every  feature,  town,  fauxbonrg,  and 
castle,  well  worth  seeing.  It  was  their  mar 
ket-day,  and  the  place  was  crowded  with 
people.  In  the  middle  of  the  large  square  there 
is  a  fountain,  which  spouts  out  water  by  a  hun 
dred  jets  to  the  height  of  a  pike,  and  scatters 

1  "  King  Pepin,  having  learnt  by  the  voice  of  fame  the 
great  virtues  of  the  blessed  Magnus,  has  endowed  with  his 
royal  liberality  the  place  which  the  saint  inhabited." 

'2  Landsberg. 

3  "  A  soldier  should  be  regardless  of  dress  and  ornaments, 
and  rely  only  on  his  courage  and  his  sword." 


it  about  in  a  very  elaborate  way ;  you  can  turn 
the  jets  in  what  direction  you  please.  There  is 
a  very  fine  church  here.  The  town,  the  faux 
bourg,  and  the  castle,  are  all  seated  on  the  rise 
of  a  hill.  M.  de  Montaigne  went  to  pay  a 
visit  to  a  college1  of  Jesuits,  who  are  very  com- 
j  fortably  settled  here  in  a  new  house,  and  are 
building  a  fine  church.  M.  de  Montaigne  had 
as  long  a  conversation  with  them  as  his  time 
(  would  permit.  The  Count  of  Ilelfestein  com- 
; -mauds  at  the  castle.  If  any  one  even  dreams 
..of  any  other  religion  than  the  Roman,  he  had 
need  keep  it  to  himself.  On  the  gate  which 
divides  the  town  from  the  fauxbourg  there  is  a 
Wreat  Latin  inscription,  of  the  year  \;~)~>'2,  which 
Acts  forth  that,  "  the  senate  and  people  of  this 
town  have  built  this  monument  in  memory  of 
William  and  Louis,  brothers,  Dukes  of  the  two 
Bavarias.''  There  are  a  number  of  other  in 
scriptions  on  the  same  place,  as  this:  Jlorridum 
\  mill t(  in  r.s'.sv  dccct^  i/cc  imro  calutinn.  scd 
(t>/im<>  ct  fcrro  frt'tinn  ,-'  and  at  the  top  : 
('area  stultoriiin  inundus.*  In  another  place 
there  are  very  conspicuously  inscribed  these 
;  words,  extracted  from  some  Latin  historian, 
:  relating  to  the  victory  which  the  Consul  Mar 
cellus  lost  against  a  king  of  this  nation  :  C<iro- 
Itni/i  13 oior unique  ret/is  cum  ]\Iarcello  (Jos. 
jim/iid  ///HI  cum  I'icit.  tSav'  There  are  a  great 
number  of  Latin  inscriptions  over  the  doors  of 
private  houses.  The  people  hereabout  paint 
all  their  towns  and  churches  very  frequently, 
which  gives  them  a  constantly  fresh  appear 
ance.  The  places  v\  here  v\  e  had  just  been,  for 
instance,  had  all  been  entirely  renovated  three 
or  four  years  before,  as  we  learnt  from  the 
inscriptions  which  they  always  put  up  to  com 
memorate  each  of  these  events.  The  clock  of 
this  town,  like  that  of  many  others  in  this 
country,  sounds  all  the  quarters  ;  and  we  were 
1  told  that  the  clock  at  Nuremberch  strikes  all 
the  minutes.  We  left  this  place  after  dinner, 
and  proceeded  through  a  lunir  uninterrupted 
plain  of  pasture-land,  which  reminded  us  of  the 
plain  of  La  Bausse,  to 

Augsbourg,  four  leagues,  which  is  considered 

the   finest  town  in  Germany,  as  Strasbourg  is 

|  deemed    the    strongest.     The    first    novelty  we 

;  observed,  arid  which   shewed   the  cleanliness  of 

the  people,  was  the  finding,  on  our  arrival,  the 

staircase   of  our  lodging  covered  with  linen  for 

us   to   walk   on,  that  we    might  not   dirty  the 

steps,  which  had  just  been  thoroughly  washed 

and  scoured,  as  is  done  every  Saturday.     We 

have    never    seen    any  dirt  or    cobwebs   in  the 

houses  we  have  been  in.     Some  houses  have 

curtains  to  draw  before   the  windows,  for  those 

who  like  to  use  them.     You  hardly  ever  see 

any  tables  in  their  bed-rooms,  except  one  which 

[  is  attached  to  the  foot   of  each  bed,  and,  being 

I  on  hinges,  can  be  put  up  or  down  as  you  think 


4  "  The  world  is  a  cage  of  fools." 

^  "Battle  of  Carolam  (or  Carloman!  and  of  the  King  of  the 
Bavarians,  against  the  Consul  Marcellus,  wherein  the  latter 
was  defeated,"  &c.  Who  this  Consul  Marcellus  may  have 
been,  I  cannot  say.  The  last  of  the  Fasti  Consulares  is  of 
the  year  of  Christ  341. 
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proper.  The  foot  of  the  bed  is  raised  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  frame  of  the  bed,  and  very 
often  as  high  as  the  bolster  ;  the  wood  of  which 
it  is  made  is  elaborately  carved,  and  has  a  good 
effect  enough,  but,  being  only  deal,  it  does  not 
come  near  the  appearance  of  our  walnut  furni 
ture.  Here  they  put  highly  polished  pewter 
plates  under  wooden  ones,  almost,  it  would 
seem,  in  sign  of  their  contempt  for  the  former. 
In  many  places  they  have  linen  curtains  against 
the  wall  at  the  bed-side,  in  order  to  prevent 
people  from  soiling  the  wall  by  spitting  on  it. 
The  Germans  are  very  fond  of  coats-of-arms ; 
in  every  inn  you  will  find  hundreds  that  gentle 
men  who  have  lodged  there  have  had  painted 
on  the  walls  ;  and  all  the  windows  are  deco 
rated  with  these  emblazonments.  We  found  a 
constant  diversity  in  the  mode  of  serving  up 
meals  ;  here,  crabs — amazingly  large  ones — are 
served  up  first ;  elsewhere  they  are  served  up 
just  towards  the  close  of  dinner.  In  many  of 
"the  large  inns,  every  dish  placed  on  the  table 
has  a  cover  to  it.  What  makes  their  windows 
always  look  so  exceedingly  bright  is  that  the 
sashes  are  not  fixed  in  the  way  that  ours  are, 
I  but  can  be  taken  out  when  required,  and  they 

I  are  for  ever  cleaning  and  polishing  them.  M.  de 
Montaigne  next  day,  Sunday,  went  in  the 

j  morning  to  see  several  churches,  and  in  the 
Catholic  places  of  worship,  which  are  very 
numerous  here,  he  found  the  service  admirably 
performed.  There  are  six  Lutheran  churches, 
with  sixteen  ministers ;  two  of  the  six  are 
churches  usurped  from  the  Catholics,  the  other 
four  were  built  by  the  Lutherans  themselves. 
He  saw  one  this  morning  which  looked  just 
like  the  great  hall  in  some  college  :  there 
were  neither  images,  crosses,  nor  organ.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  passages  from  the 
Bible,  written  in  German  characters.  There 
were  two  pulpits,  one  for  the  minister,  where 
the  sermon  is  preached,  and  below  that  another 
for  the  person  who  leads  in.  singing  the  psalms. 
At  the  end  of  each  verse  the  congregation 
waited  until  this  person  had  given  out  the 
words  and  tune  of  the  verse  that  followed,  and 
then  they  sang  altogether,  without  any  sort  of 

j  order  or  harmony,  and  those  who  chose  to  do 
so  kept  their  caps  on.  After  this  a  minister, 
who  till  then  had  been  mingled  with  the  crowd, 
went  to  the  altar,  where  he  read  a  number  of 
prayers  out  of  a  book,  at  certain  of  which 
prayers  the  people  rose  and  held  up  their 
hands  clasped,  and  at  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
made  a  low  bow.  After  he  had  finished  read 
ing,  which  he  did  uncovered,  he  turned  to  the 
altar,  on  which  was  a  napkin,  an  ewer,  and  a 
basin,  with  water  in  it.  A  woman,  followed 
by  twelve  other  women,  then  brought  him  a 
child,  all  swaddled  up,  except  the  face,  which 
was  uiicovered.  The  minister  then  dipped  all 
his  lingers  in  the  basin  three  times,  and  sprin 
kled  the  water  over  the  child's  face,  at  the 

1  The  lime-tree. 

2  The  Fuggers,  the   merchant- princes,  par  exc.dle.nce,  of 


same  time  pronouncing  certain  words.  This 
being  done,  two  men  approached,  and  each  of 
them  put  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand  upon 
the  child  ;  the  minister  spoke  to  them  a  few 
words,  and  the  ceremony  was  completed.  M. 
de  Montaigne  spoke  to  this  minister  as  he  was 
leaving  the  church.  The  ministers  do  not 
derive  any  revenue  from  their  churches,  but  are 
paid  by  the  senate.  There  was  a  far  larger 
crowd  in  this  one  church  than  in  two  or  three 
of  the  Catholic  churches  put  together.  We 
did  not  see  one  pretty  woman  here.  Their 
dresses  differ  very  much  among  themselves.  Of 
the  men  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  who  are 
nobles,  inasmuch  as  all  classes  wear  velvet 
caps,  and  all  have  swords  at  their  sides.  We 
were  lodged  at  the  sign  of  a  tree  called  _  the 
Linden  Tree1  in  this  country  ;  our  iim  adjoined 
the  palace  of  the  Foulcres.2  One  of  this  family 
dying  a  tew  years  ago,  left  his  heirs  two  mil 
lions  of  French  crowns  ;  and  they,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul,  gave  the  Jesuits  here,  very 
much  to  their  delight  and  advantage,  the  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  florins,  ready  money.  The 
palace  1  have  mentioned  is  roofed  with  copper. 
In  general,  the  houses  are  much  larger,  higher, 
and  handsomer,  than  those  of  any  town  in 
France,  and  the  streets  are  far  wider;  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  town,  he3  thinks  it  is  about  the 
size  of  Orleans.  After  dinner  we  went  to  see 
the  fencing,  in  a  public  room  they  have  here 
for  that  purpose,  where  we  found  a  great  crowd 
assembled.  You  pay  on  entering,  as  you  do 
at  a  play,  and  you  have  to  pay  besides  for  your 
seat  when  you  get  in.  They  were  practising 
with  the  poinard,  the  two-handed  sword,  the 
quarter-staff,  and  the  braquemart ; 2  and  after 
this  we  went  to  see  some  matches  at  cross-bow 
and  long-bow  shooting,  in  a  public  ground 
even  more  magnificent  than  that  at  Schatfouse. 
Thence,  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town, 
through  which  we  had  entered,  we  observed 
that,  under  the  bridge  we  had  crossed,  there 
runs  a  great  canal  of  water,  which,  flowing 
from  some  source  in  the  country,  is  conveyed 
over  the  river  by  a  wooden  bridge,  built  be 
neath  the  town-bridge,  and  is  again  conveyed 
over  the  town-fosse  into  the  town  itself,  by  a  si 
milar  medium.  This  current  of  water  then  turns 
a  number  of  wheels,  which  work  several  pumps, 
by  means  of  which  the  water  of  a  spring, 
that  rises  in  that  place,  are  raised,  through 
leaden  pipes,  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  at  least 
fifty  feet  high.  Here  the  water  collects  in  a 
large  stone  reservoir,  whence  it  again  descends, 
through  a  number  of  pipes,  and  is  distributed 
all  over  the  town,  feeding  the  whole  of  the 
fountains  there.  Individuals  who  are  desirous 
of  having  the  water  laid  on  from  this  source, 
in  their  own  houses,  can  have  it,  on  paying  the 
town  ten  florins  a  year,  or  two  hundred  florins  at 
a  single  payment.  It  is  now  forty  years  ago  that 
the  town  was  first  adorned  with  this  admirable 

Augsburg,    who  lent    large    sums  of   money   to    Charles  V. 
during  the  religious  wars,  and  were  ennobled. 
3  MoiiUigne.  4  A  short,  broad- bladed  sworcL 
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work.  Marriages  of  Catholics  with  Lutherans 
are  quite  common,  the  party  most  ea«jer  about 
the  matter  submitting  to  the  forms  of  the  other's 
faith  ;  there  are  a  thousand  such  marriages: 
our  landlord  was  a  Catholic,  and  his  wife  a 
Lutheran.  They  dust  their  glass  with  a  hair 
brush,  fixed  to  the  cud  of  a  stick.  We  were 
told  that  you  can  (ret  very  tine  horses  here  for 
forty  or  fifty  crowns.  The  authorities  of  the 
town  did  Messrs.  d'Fstissac  and  de  Montai'jne 
the  honour  of  sendinir  them  as  a  present,  when 
they  were  at  supper,  fourteen  lar_re  vessels  full 
of  (heir  wine,  which  were  brought  to  Messieurs 
by  seven  sergeants,  dressed  in  the  civic  uniform, 
under  tin1  direction  of  a  superior  ollicer,  whom 
Messieurs  invited  to  supper,  as  is  the  custom  in 
these  cases  ;  and  they  <:ave  the  porters  a  crown. 
The  officer  who  supped  with  them  told  M.  de 
Montaigne  there  were,  three;  of  them  in  that 
town,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pay  this  compli 
ment  to  visitors  of  quality,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  they  always  took  pains  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  persons  who  came  to  the  place, 
in  order  that  they  might  observe  the  particular 
ceremonies  which  were  due  in  each  (MM-;  to 
some  they  present  more  wine  than  they  do  to 
others.  When  a  duke  is  the  visitor,  one  of  the 
burgomasters  attends  in  person  to  offer  the  pre 
sent  :  they  took  us  for  knights  and  barons. 
M.  de  Montaigne,  for  some  reasons  of  his  own, 
had  desired  us  not  to  say  who  we  were,  and 
not  to  mention  the  rank  of  Messieurs  ;  and  he 
walked  all  day  by  himself  through  the  town  ;' 
he  conceive. 1  that  this  of  itself  served  to  make 
them  be  held  in  more  honour.  The  compliment 
I  have  mentioned  has  been  paid  them  by  all 
the  towns  in  Germany.  When  he  passed 
through  the  church  of  Xotre  Dame,  feeling 
very  chilly  (for  the  cold  began  to  touch  them 
when  they  left  Kempten,  though  up  to  that 
time  they  had  enjoyed  the  finest  weather  pos 
sible),  he,  without  thinking  of  it,  put  his  hand 
kerchief  up  to  his  mouth,  conceiving  that,  as  he 
was  alone  and  plainly  dressed,  no  one  would 
notice  him.  However,  when  he  trot  more  inti 
mate  with  some  of  the  people,  they  told  him  that 
the  authorities  at  the  church  had  been  rather 
scandalized  at  what  they  thought  his  strange 
procedure  ;  and,  in  short,  he  found  he  had  been 
guilty  of  the  impropriety  he  was  most  desirous 
of  avoiding,  that  of  making  himself  remarkable 
by  some  action  opposed  to  the  manners  and 
tastes  of  those  among  whom  he  was  staying  ; 
for,  as  much  as  he  can,  his  great  anxiety  is  to 
conform  and  adapt  himself  to  the  ideas  of  the 
place  where  he  happens  to  be  ;  and  thus  he 
wore  at  Augusta  a  fur  cap,  when  he  walked 
out  into  the  town.  They  say  at  Augusta  that 
they  are  free,  not  from  mice,  but  from  the  lartje 
rats  which  infest  every  other  part  of  Germany  ; 
and  they  attribute  this  exemption  to  one  of  their 
bishops,  who  lies  buried  here  ;  even  the  earth 
round  his  tomb,  they,  say,  has  the  power  of  ex- 

1  This  is  Montaipne  all  oi'er.     So,  too,  Horace:   "  Qure- 
cunque  libido  est,  iucedo  solus,"  &c.     Sat.  i.  (5. 


polling  these  vermin  wherever  it  is  carried,  and 
they  sell  little  bits  of  it,  about  the  size  of  a  nut, 
for  this  purpose.  On  Monday  we  went  to  see, 
in  the  church  of  Notre- Dame,  the  ceremony  of 
the  marriage  of  a  rich  young  lady,  belonging  to 
the  town,  with  one  of  the  Foulcres'  factors,  a 

I  Venetian  :  we  did  not  observe  a  single  pretty 
woman  in  the  place.  The  Foulcres,  w  ho  are  a 
lar(_M'  family,  and  all  very  rich,  occupy  the 
principal  position  in  the  town.  We  saw  two 
of  the  rooms  in  a  house  of  theirs  ;  one  was 
lofty,  lar'_rc,  and  paved  with  marble;  the 
other,  a  low  room,  was  richly  decorated  with 
medal-;,  ancient  and  modern.  At  the  end 
of  this  room  there  was  a  small  ante-chamber. 
They  were  the  most  splendid  apartments  I  ever 
witnessed.  We  also  saw  some  of  the  German 
dances  ;  at  the  close  of  every  measure,  they 
break  off,  and  the  gentlemen  lead  the  ladies 
back  to  their  seats,  which  are  two  rows  of 
benches  on  each  side  of  the  room,  covered  with 
red  cloth.  Here  the  gentlemen  have  the  ladies, 
as  it  is  not  the  custom  for  them  to  sit  down 
together  on  these  occasions.  After  a  short,  rest, 
the  Lrentlemen  return  to  their  partner-,  and  kiss 
their  bauds  ;  the  ladie>  do  not  kiss  the  hands  of 
the  gentlemen,  bur,  putting  their  hand  under 
their  partner's  arm-pit,  touch  cheeks,  and  then 
place  their  riii'lif  hand  upon  the  gentleman's 
shoulder.  They  dance  and  converse  uncovered. 
The  dresses  were  plain.  We  saw  some  more  of 
the  Foulcres'  houses,  in  other  parts  of  the  town, 
mo<t  of  them  pleasure-houses  for  the  summer. 
The  town  must  be  greatly  indebted  to  these 
•gentlemen  for  the  expe:i-es  they  are  constantly 
incurring  in  embellishing  the  different  parts  of 
it.  In  one  of  these  houses  we  saw  a  clock 
which  is  worked  by  water.  In  the  same  place 
were  two  great  fish-ponds,  under  cover,  full  of 
fish.  There  are  several  small  pipes,  some 
straight,  others  bent  upwards,  through  which 
the  water  descends  into  these  fish-ponds  in  a 
very  agreeable  manner,  some  of  the  pipes  dis 
charging  the  water  directly  into  the  ponds  ;  and 
the  others,  first  throwing  it  up  as  from  a  foun 
tain,  to  the  height  of  about  a  pike.  IJetween 
these,  two  ponds  there  is  a  space  of  some  ten 
paces  wide,  closely  boarded  with  planks,  in 
which  are  a  number  of  brass  jets,  so  small  that 
you  cannot  readily  see  them.  While  the  ladies 
are  amusing  themselves  with  looking  at  the 
fish,  those  in  the  secret  have  only  to  touch  a 
sprint:,  which  sets  these  jets  in  operation,  and 
incontinently  the  petticoats  and  legs  of  the 
fair  spectators  are  invaded  with  a  refreshing 
coolness  from  these  tiny  water- spouts.  In  an 
other  place,  where  there  is  a  very  charmingly- 

I  constructed  fountain,  while  you  are  looking  at 
it,  any  one  that  likes  can  play  water  upon  you 
in  a  hundred  places  from  invisible  jets  ;  over 
the  place  there  is  this  Latin  sentence  :  Quaisisti 
luigns,  nuyis  gaudcto  repertis?  There  is  also 
an  aviary  twenty  paces  square,  and  twelve  or 

"  You  were  in  search  of  trifling  amusements  :  take  them, 
and  make  much  of  them." 
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fifteen  feet  high,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  j 
close-knitted  wire- work  ;  inside  this  are  ten  or  ! 
twelve  low  fir-trees,  and  a  fountain  :  this  im-  ! 
raense  cage  is  full  of  birds.    We  saw  here  some 
Polish  pigeons,  or,  as  they  call  them,  Indian 

Kigeons,  a  sort  of  bird  I  have  seen  elsewhere ;  ' 
irds  of  a  large  size,  with  bills  like  a  partridge.  ' 
We  had  here  pointed  out  to  us  the  ingenuity  of 
a  gardener,  who,  foreseeing  the  early  arrival  of  I 
frost,  had   transplanted   into  a   small   covered 
place  a   quantity  of  artichokes,  cabbages,  let-  j 
tuce,  spinnage,  endive,  and  other  plants  which  i 
he  gathered,  as  though  for  immediate  use  ;  but, 
by  putting  their  roots  into  a  particular  sort  of  | 
earth,  had   hopes  of  keeping  them  fresh  and  i 
good   for  two  or  three    months  ;  and,  in  fact,  ! 
though  there  were  a  hundred  artichokes  which  j 
had  been  thus  gathered  for  more  than  six  weeks,  j 
none  of  them  were  withered.     We  also  saw  a  \ 
leaden  instrument,  bent  archwise,  open  at  both  | 
sides,  arid  pierced  with  holes ;  this  being  filled 
with  water,  both  ends  are   held   up,  and  it  is 
then  suddenly  and  dexterously  turned  down,  so 
j   as  for  one  end  to  go  into  a  vessel  full  of  water, 
while   the   other  discharges  the  water  outside, 
and  the  pipe  is  thus  kept  constantly  filling  as 
fast  as  it  empties  itself.1    The  arms  of  the  Foul- 
cres,  which  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  gave 
them   when    he   ennobled  them,  are    a   crown 
mi-parti ;  on   the  left,  a  fleur-de-lys,  azure  on 
a  field  of  gold  :  on   the  right,  a  fleur-de-lys, 
gold  on  a  field  azure.     We  went  to  see  some 
people  who  were  conveying  two  ostriches  from 
Venice   to  the  Duke  of  Austria  ;  the  male  is  of 
a  darkish  hue,  with  a  red   neck  ;  the  female  is 
of  a  grey  colour,  and  lays  a  great  many  eggs. 
They  were  conveying  them  on   foot,  and  told 
us  that  the  birds  got  much  less  tired  than  they 
did  ;  they  said  the  beasts  were  constantly  try 
ing  to  get  away  from  them,  but  they  held  them 
fast  by  two    collars,  one  of  which  girded  them 
over  the  reins  above  the  thighs,  and  the  other 
above  the  shoulders,  encircling  the  whole  body, 
and  so,  by  means  of  these  and  two  long  leashes, 
they  were  able  to  stop  or  turn   them  as  they 
wished.     On   the  Tuesday,  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  authorities  of  the  town,  we  were  shown  a 
postern  in  the  wall,  through  which,  at  all  hours 
of  the   night,  any   person  can   enter,  whether 
on  foot  or  horseback,  upon  stating  his   name, 
and  the  person  to  whose  house,  or  the  inn  to 
which  he  is  bound.     Two  faithful  men,  paid  by 
the  town,  are  posted  at  this  gate.     Persons  on 
horseback   pay   two   batz   for   their   admission 
there,  and  persons  on  foot  one.  The  outer  door, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fosse,  is  sheathed  with 
iron :  at   the   side    there    is   an    iron   handle, 
attached   to   a   chain,  which   the  person  who 
wants  to  be  let  in  pulls ;  this  chain,  after  wind 
ing  about  a  long  way,  ascends  to  the  bed-room 
of  one  of  the  porters,  which  is  situated  at  a 
considerable    height    above    the    postern,  and 
there  rings  a  bell.     The  porter  thus  roused  gets 


i  The  instrument  which  is  here  intended  to  be  described  is 
the  syphon. 


up  in  his  shirt,  and,  without  leaving  the  room, 
by  means  of  certain  machinery  opens  the  outer 
door,  though  distant  a  good  hundred  paces 
from  where  he  stands.  The  person  thus  ad 
mitted  now  finds  himself  on  a  bridge  of  about 
forty  feet  long  or  thereabouts,  covered  over, 
which  crosses  the  town  fosse ;  along  the  side 
of  this  bridge  is  a  sort  of  wooden  trough 
through  which  passes  the  machinery  which 
opens  the  outer  door,  and  shuts  it  again 
immediately  that  the  person  is  admitted.  The 
bridge  being  crossed,  the  traveller  finds  himself 
on  a  narrow  open  space,  whence  he  hails  the 
first  porter,  and  tells  him  his  name  and  address. 
This  being  done,  the  latter,  by  ringing  a  bell, 
gives  notice  to  his  companion,  who  occupies  a 
large  room  on  the  lower  floor ;  and  he,  by  a 
spring  which  is  fixed  in  the  passage  adjoining 
his  room,  opens,  in  the  first  place,  a  small  iron 
barrier,  and  then,  by  working  a  great  wheel, 
raises  the  draw-bridge  ;  all  of  which  operations 
are  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one 
can  perceive  any  of  the  movements :  for  they 
are  all  worked  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and 
doors,  and,  before  you  have  time  to  look  round, 
that  which  has  been  opened  closes  with  a  loud 
noise,  Next,  the  porter  opens  a  great  door  of 
immense  thickness,  which  is  made  of  wood 
thickly  plated  with  iron.  The  stranger  now 
finds  himself  in  a  room,  but  neither  here,  nor 
any  where  else,  on  his  progress  into  the  town, 
does  he  see  any  one  to  speak  to.  When  the 
door  of  this  room  is  closed  behind  him,  another 
similar  door  is  opened,  and  he  enters  a  second 
apartment,  in  which  there  is  a  light :  here  he 
finds  a  brass  vessel  hanging-  by  a  chain  from  au 
opening  in  the  wall,  and  into  this  he  puts  the 
fee  for  his  admission.  This  money  is  then  pulled 
up  by  the  porter,  who,  if  he  is  not  satisfied, 
leaves  the  stranger  to  kick  his  heels  in  the 
room  till  the  morning  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  satisfied,  he  opens  in  the  same  way  another 
great  door,  similar  to  the  preceding,  which 
instantly  closes  behind  the  person  admitted, 
who  then  finds  himself  in  the  town.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  skilfully-contrived  things  that 
can  be  conceived.  The  Queen  of  England2  sent 
a  special  ambassador  to  request  of  the  munici 
pality  of  the  town  to  explain  to  her  the  mode 
of  working  the  machinery,  but  they  say  they 
refused  to  do  so.  Under  this  gate  there  is  a 
vault,  large  enough  to  hold  five  hundred  horse 
men,  by  means  of  which  they  can  receive  or 
send  aid  in  war  time,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  town's-people.  After  this  we  went  to  see 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  is  a  very 
fine  one.  They  glorify  themselves  greatly 
here  on  a  miracle  which  took  place  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  this  church  :  a  woman 
not  being  willing  to  swallow  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  having  taken  it  from  her  mouth  and  placed 
it  in  a  little  box  covered  with  wax,  afterwards 
confessed,  and  the  whole  was  then  found  to  be 


2  Elizabeth. 
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changed  into  flesh.  They  cite  a  number  of 
proof's  of  this  miracle,  a  description  of  which  is 
written  on  various  parts  of  the  church  in  Latin, 
and  German.  They  show  under  a  crystal 
frame  the  wax,  and  a  piece  of  something  which 
looks  red  like  fle-h.  This  church  is  roofed  with 
copper,  as  the  Foulcres' palace  is :  and  indeed 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  this  here.  The 
church  of  the  Lutherans  immediately  joins  this 
church  ;  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  have  either 
taken  possession  of  the  Catholic  churches,  or 
built  their  own  almost  in  their  very  cloisters. 
At  the  door  of  this  church  they  have  placed  the 
imacre  of  Our  Lady  holding  .lesiis  Christ  in  her 
arms,  with  other  saints  and  children,  and  over 
the  whole  have  inscribed  this  sentence  :  S!//ife 
pdrvuloK  roiirc  (id  inr,  (Sec.1  At  the  house 
where  we  lodged  there  was  a  machine  made  of 
plates  of  iron  closely  fastened  together,  which 
descends  to  the  bottom  of  a  dee])  well,  and, 
beiii'j;  worked  by  a.  boy  at  the  top,  turns  round 
like  a  wheel  and  forces  the  water  into  a  leaden 
pipe,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  kitchens 
and  wherever  else  it  is  wanted.  They  keep  a 
man  in  their  pay,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep 
the  walls  constantly  whitewashed  and  cl'-an. 
They  served  us  up  pasties,  large  and  small,  in 
earthen  vessels  of  the  colour  of,  and  in  every 
respect  made  to  resemble,  pie-crust.  There 
occur  very  few  meals  at  which  yon  are  not 
presented  with  comfits  and  boxes  of  sweet 
meats  ;  the  bread  is  of  first-rate  excellence  ; 
the  wines  are  good,  and,  as  is  generally  tin- 
ease  in  this  country,  are  white  ;  they  do  not 
grow  them  near  Augsbourir,  but  are  obliged 
to  fetch  their  supplies  five  or  six  days'  journey 
off.  Of  every  hundred  florins  that  innkeepers 
expend  in  wine,  sixty  go  to  the  republic  as 
duty  ;  private  individuals,  who  expend  the 
same  sum  in  wine  for  their  own  consumption, 
pay  only  half  this  duty.  They  have  in  many 
places  the  custom  of  perfuming  the  apartment-. 
The  town  some  time  back  was  entirely  Zuing- 
li;in,  but  since  that  the  Catholics  have  been  re 
called  and  have  ousted  the  Lutherans  from  almost 
all  the  places  of  authority,  though  the  ^reat 
majority  of  the  town,  in  point  of  numbers,  still 
remains  of  the  latter  persuasion.  M.  de  Mon 
taigne  paid  a  visit,  to  the  Jesuits,  and  found 
them  men  of  great,  learning.  We  breakfasted 
in  their  house  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  10th 
of  October.  M.  de  Montaigne  much  regretted, 
when  he  left,  that,  although  only  a  day's  jour 
ney  from  the  Danube,  he  had  not  an  opportu 
nity  of  seeing  it,  or  of  visiting  Onlm.-  which  he 
passed  by,  and  some  baths  at  a  half  day's 
journey  beyond  Oulm,  at  a  place  called  Sour- 
bronne.:{  This  bath,  which  is  situated  in  a  flat, 
country,  is  of  fresh  water,  which  is  wanned  for 
you,  whether  yon  drink  it  or  bathe  in  it  It 
has  a  sharp  taste,  which  makes  it  rather  plea 
sant  to  the  palate,  and  it  is  u'ood  for  maladies 


of  the  head  and  stomach.  It  is  a  noted  bath, 
and,  as  we  were  told,  a  place  where  you  are  as 
handsomely  and  coiufortably  lodged  as  at  Ba- 
deii :  but  the  winter  was  rapidly  advancing, 
and  the  road  to  the  place  was  quite  out  of  our 
way;  so  much  so,  that  on  our  return  we  should 
have  had  to  come  back  to  Augusta  :  and  M.  de 
Montaigne  had  a  great  horror  of  going  the 
same  road  twice.  I  left  a  copy  of  the  arms  of 
M.  de  Montaigne  fixed  over  the  door  of  the 
room  he  had  occupied.  They  were  very  well 
done,  and  cost  me  two  crowns  tor  the  painter, 
and  twenty  pence  tor  the  man  who  made  the 
frame.  The  town  is  washed  by  the  river  Lech, 
LI/CHS.  \N  e  travelled  through  a  pretty  coun 
try  abounding  in  corn-fields,  and  got  by  bed 
time  to 

Broil*.:,1  five  leagues;  a  large  Catholic  vil 
lage,  charmingly  situated,  in  the  J)uchy  of 
Havana.  We  left  this  place  next  morning, 
Thursday,  -Joth  of  October;  and  after  tra 
versing,  first  a  wide  plain  of  corn-fields  (for 
there  are  no  \ines  in  this  part  of  the  country), 
and  then  extensive  meadow -lands,  spreading 
out  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
we  <_r<>t  by  dinner-time  to 

Munic,  four  leagues;  a  large  town,  about 
the  sj/e  of  Bordeaux,  and  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria,  where  the  Electors  of  that  state 
!  have  their  principal  residence,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Yser,  Istrr.  It  has  a  fine  castle, 
with  the  largest  and  best  appointed  ran<_re  of 
stabling  I  ever  saw,  either  in  France  or  Italy, 
all  vaulted  over,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
two  hundred  horses.  This  is  a  town  alto 
gether  Catholic,  populous,  well  built,  and  car 
rying  on  a  LTood  trade.  After  yon  get  a  day's 
journey  from  Augusta,  you  can  live  for  four 
livres  a  day,  horse  and  man,  and  for  forty  sous 
a  day  without  a  horse.  The  beds  here  have 
curtains,  but  no  tester.  Every  thin<r  von  have 
j  furnished  yon  is  very  comfortable.  They  clean 
the  floors  with  boiled  saw-dust.  Throughout 
I  the  country  they  gather  in  turnips  and  parsnips 
!  with  as  much  care  as  corn;  and  when  they 
have  collected  a  quantity,  seven  or  eight  men 
are  set  to  work  with  large  knives  to  cut  them 
!  into  slices,  and  put  them  into  vessels,  where 
'  they  are  salted  and  preserved,  as  the  cabbages 
are  elsewhere,  for  winter  food.  They  fill  whole 
districts  of  fields  with  these  plants,  and  have 
regular  harvests  of  them.  The  reigning  Duke 
of  Bavaria  married  the  sister  of  M.  de  Lorraine, 
and  has  three  children  by  her,  two  boys  and  a 
girl.  Both  the  brothers  were  now  at  Munich, 
and  the  day  we  were  there  had  fjonc  hunting 
with  their  suites  and  a  large  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Friday  morning,  we  set  out, 
and  passing  through  the  duke's  forests,  where 
we  siw  an  infinite  number  of  fallow-deer  con- 
LTeLrated  in  Mocks,  like  sheep,  we  went  on, 
without  stopping,  to 


1    "  Suffer  little    children    to  come  unto  nin."     St. 


xviii.   It). 
2  Ulm 


^  Pr  )l.ably  ITeilhron. 
-  BriK-k. 
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Kinief,  six  leagues  ;  a  miserable  Irttle  village, 
in  the  same  duchy.  The  Jesuits,  who  have 
great  influence  in  the  government  of  affairs  in 
this  country,  have  been  making  a  grand  move 
ment,  which  has  drawn  upon  them  the  hatred 
of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
priests  to  dismiss  their  concubines,  under  great 
penalties.  From  the  degree  in  which  the  priests 
are  sympathised  with  on  this  occasion,  it  would 
seem  that  formerly  the  practice  thus  invaded 
was  so  generally  tolerated  that  it  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  perfectly  legitimate  ;  and  the 
•whole  community  are  at  this  moment  engaged 
in  getting  up  remonstrances  to  their  duke,  in 
behalf  of  the  priests.  We  had  here  the  first 
eggs  we  have  had  served  up  to  us  in  Germany, 
either  on  fast-days  or  feast-days,  except  such 
as  were  cut  up  in  salads.  We  drank  out  of 
wooden  goblets,  ribbed  like  barrels,  but  there 
were  several  silver  cups  on  the  table.  A  lady, 
who  resides  in  the  village,  sent  some  wine 
to  Mons.  de  Montaigne.  Early  on  Saturday 
morning  we  left  this  place ;  and,  after  leaving 
on  our  right  the  river  Yser,  and  a  great  lake  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bavarian  mountains,1  and  having 
reached  by  an  hour's  ascent  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  on  which  stands  an  inscription,  stating 
that  a  duke  of  Bavaria  made  some  excavations 
on  the  road  here  a  hundred  years  ago,  we 
found  ourselves,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Alps,  travelling  along  an  easy  and  agree 
able  road,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  splendid 
autumnal  evening,  to  help  us  the  more  plea 
santly  on  our  journey.  On  descending  this  hill, 
or  rather  little  mountain,  we  came  upon  a  fine 
lake,  a  Gascon  league  long,  and  as  much  broad, 
surrounded  by  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible 
mountains.  Pursuing  our  route  at  the  foot  of 
some  of  these  mountains,  and  coming  here  and 
there  upon  pretty  little  patches  of  meadow 
land,  interspersed  with  houses,  we  got  by  bed 
time  to 

Mitevol  ;2  a  small  village,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  tolerably  well  situated,  on 
the  river  Yser.  We  had  here  served  up  to  us 
the  first  chesnuts  we  have  had  in  Germany  ; 
they  were  sent  up  quite  raw.  In  the  inn 
where  we  lodged  they  had  a  stove-room,  which 
travellers  are  in  the  habit  of  using  as  a  vapour- 
bath,  at  the  charge  of  a  batz  and  a  half  each. 
I3  went  there  while  Messieurs  were  at  supper. 
In  the  room  were  a  number  of  Germans,  who 
were  being  cupped  and  bled.  Next  day,  Sun 
day  morning,  we  continued  our  route  through 
the  mountains,  and  passed  a  gate,  with  a  house 
over  it,  which  forms  a  barrier  between  the 
country  we  had  been  just  traversing  and  the 
Tyrol.  We  now  entered  the  latter  state,  which 
belongs  to  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  arrived 
by  dinner-time  at 

Sefeldene,4  three   leagues ;  a  small  village, 


with  an  abbey,  very  pleasantly  situated.  The 
church,  which  is  a  tolerably  fine  one,  is  famous 
for  the  following  miracle : — In  1384,  a  certain 
person,  whose  name  is  inscribed  somewhere  on 
the  outside  of  the  building,  not  being  content, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  with  partaking  of  the  com 
mon  host,  insisted  upon  having  the  grand  host,6 
and  got  it  into  his  mouth  ;  but  instantly  the 
earth  opened  beneath  him,  and  swallowed  him 
up  ;  in  his  descent  he  caught  hold  of  the  edge 
of  the  altar,  which  just  gave  time  for  the  priest 
to  take  the  host  from  his  mouth,  and  the  man 
then  disappeared.  They  still  show  the  hole, 
which  is  covered  over  with  an  iron  grating: 
and  the  altar  which  received  the  impression  of 
the  man's  fingers  ;  and  the  host,  which  is  all 
red,  as  though  stained  with  blood.  We  here 
saw,  too,  a  recent  account,  in  Latin,  of  a  Ty 
rolean,  who  having,  a  short  time  back,  swal 
lowed  a  bit  of  meat  which  stuck  in  his  throat, 
and  stopped  there  for  three  days  without 
moving  up  or  down,  invoked  the  assistance  of 
the  patron  saint,  and  then  came  to  pray  in  this 
church,  where  he  found  himself  forthwith 
cured.  On  leaving  this  place  we  went  through 
several  very  neat  villages,  on  the  heights  ;  and 
then,  after  a  descent  of  about  half  an  hour,  we 
came  to  a  pretty  little  town,  well  situated,  | 
above  which,  on  a  precipitous  and  apparently 
inaccessible  rock,  stood  a  magnificent  castle, 
completely  commanding  the  road  by  which  we 
had  just  come,  which  is  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,'  and  so  narrow  that  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  an  ordinary  waggon  to  pass  along  it. 
Indeed,  this  is  so  generally  the  case  amidst 
these  mountains,  that  the  waggoners  here  are  : 
accustomed  to  have  their  waggons  made  a  foot 
narrower  than  they  are  elsewhere.  We  now 
descended  into  a  valley  of  great  extent,  through 
which  flows  the  river  Inn,  which  runs  into  the  | 
Danube  at  Vienna.  Its  Latin  name  was  Ccnus.  \ 
It  is  a  five  or  six  days'  journey  by  water 
from  Insprug6  to  Vienna.  This  valley  appeared 
to  M.  de  Montaigne  to  present  the  most  agree 
able  landscape  he  had  ever  seen  ;  sometimes 
contracting  itself,  the  mountains  on  the  side 
appear  almost  to  touch  each  other;  then  again 
spreading  out,  now  on  the  left  of  the  river, 
where  we  were,  and  now  on  the  right,  it  creates 
possession  of  fruitful  soil,  even  on  the  moun 
tain  sides  ;  where  these  happen  to  be  less  pre 
cipitous  than  ordinary.  The  landscape  is 
diversified  with  innumerable  castles,  villages, 
and  churches,  producing  an  admirable  effect, 
as  they  present  themselves  one  above  the  other, 
on  the  gradually  rising  slopes  of  the  valley. 
The  extreme  back-ground  on  both  sides  consists 
of  ranges  of  stupendous  mountains,  whose  rocky 
peaks  rise  to  an  infinite  elevation.  On  our  side 
of  the  river  we  saw,  upon  a  craggy  eminence, 
upon  a  point  which  it  was  impossible  any  man 


1  The  Tegernsee. 

2  Mittewald. 

3  The  secretary. 


4  Seefeld. 

3  That  exhibited  on  the  altar.     The  lepend  adds,  that  this 
reprobate  or  eiitliusiust  took  the  desired  object  by  i'oiee. 
fi  Innspruek. 
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could  attain,  unless  he  were  lowered  to  it  by  i 
ropes   from  the   still  loi'tier  rocks  above   it,   a  < 
cross,     which,     we     were    told,    the    Emperor  ! 
Maximilian,  grandfather  of  Charles  V.,  caused 
to  be  erected   here,   in  commemoration  of   his 
almost  miraculous  escape  from  the  perils  which 
surrounded  him,  when,  on  a  hunting  excursion, 
he  lost  himself  amid   these  mountains,  and  was 
discovered  by  his  attendants  close  to   this  spot. 
The  incident  lias  been  recorded  on  canvass,  and 
the  picture  representing  it   limits  in   the  cross 
bow  practice  nailery  at  Augusta.      We  got  in 
the  evening  to 

Insprug,  three  leagues,  the  principal  town  of 
the  earldom  of  Tyrol,  JEnopontinn  in  Latin. 
Here  resides  I'ernand,  Archduke  of  Austria. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  and  well-built  town,  seated 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  valley,  full  of  foun 
tains  and  running  streams,  which  is  an  advan 
tage  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  towns  we 
have  seen  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The 
streets  are  almost  all  in  the  form  of  terraces.  We 
lodged  at  the  Hose,  an  excellent  hou-e.  where 
we  were  served  in  pewter  plates.  As  to  table 
cloths  in  the  French  fashion,  we  had  already 
found  them  in  u-e  for  several  days  back.  Some 
of  the  beds  had  curtains  round  them,  \\hich 
furnished  a  curious  illustration  of  the  national 
peculiarities.  They  were  ot  a  rich  and  hand 
some  material,  a  -ort  of  cloth,  cut  into  ver\ 
elaborate  point-work,  and  so  short  and  narrow 
as  not  ;i.t  all  to  answer  the  purpo-t.'  to  which  we 
apply  bed-curtains,  witli  a  little  te-t«T  of  about 
three  fingers'  width,  the  whole  decorated  with 
an  infinite  number  of  tassels.  The  >li-vN  they 
gave  me  for  M.  de  Montaigne  were  <  du.vd  all 
round  with  rich  white  lace-work,  four  tinkers 
deep.  1 1  ere,  as  in  the  majority  of  (iennan 
towns,  there  are  people  who  patrol  tin.1  streets 
throughout  the  niuht,  crying  each  hour  as  it 
strikes.  Wherever  we  have  been  a-;  \  et,  the 
custom  has  been  to  serve  up  ti-.li  with  the  meat ; 
but.  on  ii>h-days,  they  do  not  serve  up  meat  at 
all  ;  at  least  they  have  not  done  so  to  us. 
Monday  we  left  this  place,  and  proceeding 
along  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  which  lay  on  our 
left,  through  the  same  beautiful  valley  I  before 
described,  we  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Hala,1  t\\o  leagues,  which  we  went  out  of 
our  way  to  visit.  This  is  a  small  town,  like 
Insprug,  the  size  of  Libourne,  or  thereabout, 
seated  upon  the  uiver  just  named,  which  we 
here  crossed  over  a  bridge.  It  is  here  they 
obtain  the  salt  with  which  all  Germany  is  sup 
plied.  Every  week  they  make  nine  'hundred 
pigs  of  it,  which  fetch  a  crown  each.  These 
pigs  are  about  the  size,  and  are  very  much  the 
shape  of  a  half-hogshead,  the  vessel  in  which 
they  are  moulded  being  of  that  form.  The 
revenue  accruing  from  this  source  goes  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  but  the  expenses  are  very  great. 
The  quantity  of  wood  constantly  required  for 
the  preparation  of  this  article  is  far  greater  than 


Hall. 


I  ever  before  saw  collected  together  for  any 
purpose  whatever ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the 
cauldrons  in  which  they  boil  the  salt  water, 
whence  they  extract  the  salt,  are  at  least  thirty 
paces  in  diameter,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
these  in  operation.  The  water  itself  is  fetched 
from  one  of  their  mountains,  two  leagues  off. 
There  are  several  fine  churches  here,  especially 
those  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  which  M.  de 
Montaigne  went  to  see,  as  he  had  done  those 
at  Insprug.  The  inmates  are  magnificently 
lodged  and  provided  for.  After  dinner  we 
ai^ain  went  over  to  that  side  of  the  river,  as  M. 
de  Montaigne  wished  to  pay  hi^  respects  to  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  Fernand,  who  resides 
there  in  a  splendid  mansion.  He  had  called  at 
the  palace  in  the  morning,  but  was  informed 
by  a  nobleman  he  spoke  to,  that  the  archduke 
was  then  sitting  in  council,  and  could  not  be 
-een.  Alter  dinner,  then,  we  again  crossed  the 
river,  and  found  the  archduke  in  the  garden  ; 
at  least  we  thought  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  him 
there.  However  this  may  have  been,  those 
who  went  to  tell  him  that  our  gentlemen  were 
then;  and  desired  to  ki>s  his  hand,  brought 
back  word  that  he  Itemed  they  would  excuse 
him  then,  but  that  n<'\t  day  he  should  be  more 
at  leisure  :  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  if  they 
had  any  favour  to  request,  they  might  commu 
nicate  it  through  a  Milanese  count  whom  he 
named.  This  cold  reception,  and  their  not  even 
permittin'j:  him  to  >ee  the  castle,  somewhat 
offended  M.  de  Montaigne,  and  he  made  a 
-eriou-  complaint  of  it.  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
to  one  of  the  archduke's  officers,  who  told  him 
that  the  archduke  had  said  he  did  not  want  to 
see  any  French  penplr.  for  that  he  looked  upon 
the  house  of  France  as  a  bitter  enemy.  We 
returned  to 

Insprug,  two  leagues.  Here  we  saw  in  a 
'•  church  eighteen  fine  >tatues,  in  bronze,  of 
'  princes  and  princesses  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
We  went  also  to  a  supper  given  by  the  Cardinal 
of  Austria  and  the  .Marquis  de  Burgaut,  chil 
dren  of  the  archduke  by  a  mistress  of  his,  the 
daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Augsbourg,  whom, 
!  after  having  these  two  children  by  her,  he  had 
married,  in  order  to  legitimize  them.  The  lady 
'  died  this  year,  and  the  court  was  still  in  mourn 
ing  for  her.  The  supper  was  served  up  in  much 
I  the  same  manner  as  amonirst  us  ;  the  banquet- 
ing-room  was  hung  with  black  cloth,  as  were 
also  the  royal  seats  and  the  chairs  of  the  guests. 
The  cardinal,  who  is  the  eldest  of  the  two,  is,  I 
believe,  not  yet  twenty.  The  marquis  drinks 
nothing  but  sugar  and  water,  flavoured  with 
cinnamon,  and  the  cardinal  takes  very  weak 
wine  and  water.  The  princes  had  no  particular 
covers  laid  before  them,  but  in  other  respects 
the  arrangement  of  the  supper  was  pretty  nearly 
the  same  as  at  royal  suppers  in  France.  When 
they  took  their  seats,  it  was  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  table,  which  was  then  pushed  up  to 
them,  with  the  supper  already  laid.  The  car 
dinal  sat  at  the  head,  which  was  on  your  right 
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as  you  entered  the  room.  We  were  shown  in 
this  palace  a  large  tennis-court  and  a  tolerably 
fine  garden.  The  archduke  is  a  threat  mecha 
nist,  and  has  a  good  head  at  invention.  We 
saw  in  his  palace  ten  or  twelve  field-pieces, 
carrying  a  ball  of  about  the  size  of  a  large 
goose-ego^.  They  are  mounted  on  wheel-car 
riages,  elaborately  carved  and  gilt,  as  are  the 
cannon  themselves.  They  are  only  made  of 
wood,  but  the  mouth  is  covered  with  iron,  and 
all  the  inside  is  lined  with  the  same  metal  ;  the 
weight  of  each  is  what  one  man  can  just  carry  ; 
they  are  not  fired  so  often  as  the  regularly  cast 
cannon,  but  the  discharge  is  almost  equally 
effective.  In  the  fields  adjoining  the  castle  we 
saw  two  oxen  of  an  unusual  size,  of  a  grey 
colour,  with  white  heads,  which  M.  de  Ferrara 
had  given  the  archduke.  The  latter  prince 
married  one  of  the  archduke's  sisters,  the  Duke 
of  Florence  another,  and  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
a  third.  Three  other  sisters  remained  at  Hala, 
who  were  called  the  Three  Queens,  for  the 
daughters  of  emperors  are  designated  by  that 
title,  as  others  are  by  the  title  of  Countess  or 
Duchess,  according  to  the  estates  they  enjoy. 
With  the  title  of  queens  enjoyed  by  the  former, 
is  connected  that  of  the  kingdoms  possessed  by 
the  emperor.  Of  the  three  latter  princesses, 
two  are  dead  ;  and  the  third,  who  still  lives 
here,  M.  de  Montaigne  could  not  see,  for  she 
is  shut  up  like  a  nun.  and  has  collected  a  num 
ber  of  Jesuits  around  her.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  people  here  that  the  archduke  cannot  leave 
his  estates  to  his  children,  and  that  they  revert 
at  his  death  to  the  empire  ;  but  they  assigned 
no  reason  for  this  opinion,  and  it  does  not  seem 
likely,  for  though  his  lady  was  not  of  a  suitable 
rank,  yet  every  one  admits  that  both  she  and 
her  children  were  legitimized  directly  that  he 
had  married  her  ;  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  he  is  laying  by  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  leave  them.  Tuesday  morning  we 
resumed  our  journey,  and  proceeded  at  first 
through  the  same  plain  I  have  noticed,  but  at 
about  a  league  from  the  town  we  came  to  a 
hill,  which  we  were  an  hour  ascending  by  an 
easy  road.  On  the  left  we  saw  several  moun 
tains,  the  sides  of  which,  being  of  a  gradual 
and  gentle  declination,  were  covered  with  vil 
lages,  churches,  and  cultivated  fields,  almost  up 
to  the  top,  and  presented  very  agreeable  and 
varied  prospects.  The  mountains  on  the  right 
hand  are  of  a  wilder  character,  and  we  saw 
but  very  few  houses  among  them.  We  passed 
several  streams,  or  rather  torrents,  running  in 
different  directions;  and  throughout  the  day's 
journey  noticed,  at  all  elevations  of  the  moun 
tains  on  our  left  hand,  a  number  of  towns,  vil 
lages,  large  inns,  and,  among  other  objects, 
two  castles,  and  several  gentlemen's  seats. 
About  four  leagues  from  Insbroug,  on  our 
right,  at  the  opening  of  a  narrow  road,  we 
came  upon  a  tablet  of  bronze,  fixed  to  a  rock, 
and  richly  worked,  upon  which  was  a  Latin 
inscription  to  this  purport :  that  the  Emperor 


Charles  the  Fifth,  returning  from  Spain  and 
Italy,  to  receive  the  imperial  crown,  and 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
his  brother,  coming  from  Pannonia,  on  his 
way  to  see  the  emperor,  after  eight  years' 
absence,  met  on  this  spot,  in  the  year  1530, 
and  that  Ferdinand  ordered  this  memorial  of 
the  event  to  be  erected.  The  brothers  are 
represented  on  the  bronze  embracing  each 
other.  A  little  way  further  on,  passing  under 
a  gateway  that  extends  across  the  road,  we 
read  upon  it  some  Latin  verses,  celebrating  the 
return  of  the  same  emperor,  and  his  stopping  at 
this  place,  after  he  had  taken  the  King  of 
France,  and  Home.  M.  de  Montaigne  ex 
pressed  himself  greatly  pleased  with  this  part 
of  the  road,  from  the  infinite  variety  of  objects 
which  constantly  presented  themselves.  The 
only  inconvenience  we  found,  an  almost  in 
supportable  one,  was  the  dust,  which  accom 
panied  us  on  this  mountain  route  in  thicker 
clouds  than  we  had  ever  yet  experienced.  We 
travelled  ten  hours  this  stage  without  stopping, 
for  M.  de  Montaigne  did  not  think  there  was 
anything  worth  making  a  delay  for  on  the 
road.  However,  according  to  his  custom  on 

I  all  occasions,  whether  he  intended  making  a 
long  or  short  stage  of  it,  the  horses  had  had 

!  an  ample  feed  of  oats  before  they  started  in  the 
morning.  lie  himself  took  nothing  all  the 

I  way,  until  we  arrived  late  at  night  at 

Sterzinguen,  seven  leagues ;  a  small  and 
tolerably  pretty  town  on  the  Tyrol,  on  the 
mountain  above  which,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 

I  league  off,  stands  a  fine  castle,  which  has  been 
just  erected.  The  bread  they  serve  you  up 
here  is  in  the  form  of  rolls,  a  number  of  which 
are  baked  together  in  strings,  and  so  sent  up 
to  table.  Throughout  Germany  the  mustard 
is  served  up  in  a  liquid  state  ;  it  has  the  flavour 
of  the  French  white  mustard.  The  vinegar 
everywhere  is  white.  They  grow  nearly  enough 
corn  in  these  mountains  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  they  have  no  vines  ;  you 
can,  however,  always  command  very  excellent 
white  wine  of  different  sorts.  The  roads  in  ail 
directions  are  perfectly  safe,  being  constantly 
frequented  by  merchants,  coaches,  and  waggons. 
Instead  of  the  cold  we  had  been  taught  to  ex 
pect  among  these  mountains,  we  found,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  weather  was  hot  to  an  almost 
insupportable  extent.  The  women  here  wear 
cloth  caps,  closely  resembling  our  toques,  arid 
their  hair  hangs  down  their  backs  in  thick 
tresses.  M.  de  Montaigne  saw  a  very  pretty 
girl  in  a  church  here,  whom  he  took  to  be  a 
student,  and  asked  her  whether  she  did  not 
know  Latin.  They  have  curtains  round  the 
beds  here,  of  thick  red  cloth,  made  in  alternate 
four-feet  breadths  of  full  cloth,  and  net-work 
cloth.  Throughout  Germany,  as  far  as  we 
have  seen,  all  the  bed-rooms  and  sitting-rooms 
are  wainscotted.  The  ceilings  are  mostly  very 
low.  M.  de  Montaigne  told  us  next  morning 
that  in  the  night  he  had  suffered  a  very  severe 
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attack  of  eholic.  which  lasted  tor  two  or  three 
hours;  and  in  the  morning  he  passed  a  stone 
of  middling  size,  which  broke  easily.  It  was 
of  a  yellow  tin^e  outside,  l>;it  whiter  inside 
when  broken,  ile  had  caught  a  cold  the  day 
before,  and  was  altogether  indisposed.  He 
had  not  had  a  tit,  of  the  cliolic  before  this,  since 
we  left  IMommieres.  The  pre>ent  attack  in 
great,  measure  removed  a  suspicion  he  had  en 
tertained  that  at  Plommieres  more  gravel  had 
got  into  the  bladder  than  had  since  e,ot  out  of 
it,  and  he  had  begun  to  fear  that  s<uue  portion 
of  it  had  stopped  there  and  fixed  itself;  but 
when  thi^  stone  disengaged  itself  he  felt  much 
relieved,  tor  he  reasonably  enough  considered 
that,  had  there  been  any  permanent  gathering 
of  gravel,  thi>  >tone  would  have  attached  it-elf 
to  the  Iliads.  On  the  road  he  had  complained 
much  of  pains  in  tht*  kidneys,  and  this,  indeed, 
was  the  reason  why  he  had  made  so  long  a 
(lay's  journey,  for  he  thought  he  should  be 
more  at  his  ease  on  horseback  than  in  any  other 
position.  In  the  morning  alter  his  arrival  he 
called  upon  the  schoolmaster  of  the  place,  for  ' 
the  purpose  of  rubbing  up  his  Latin  ;  but  the 
man  was  a  fool,  who  could  uive  him  no  sort  of 
information  about  anything  he  asked  him,  re 
specting  the  country  and  its  principal  features. 
After  breakfast,  Wednesday,  -'('.th  October,  we 
resumed  our  journey  through  a  valley  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  wide,  having  the  river 
Aisoc1  on  our  ri^'ht.  We  proceeded  along1  this 
valley  tor  about  two  leagues,  and  saw  on  the 
tops  o*'  the  neighbouring  mountains  a  number 
of  cultivated  and  inhabited  spots,  some  of 
them  on  a  leveJ,  to  which  we  were  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  people  could  get. 
On  the  way  we  passed  four  or  five  castles. 
After  a  time  we  crossed  the  river  over  a  wooden 
bridge,  and  proceeded  along  the  banks  on  the 
other  side.  We  found  a  number  of  men  mend 
ing  and  levelling  the  roads,  which  are  very 
stony,  like  those  in  Perigord.  By  and  by, 
passing  through  a  stone  gate,  we  ascended  a 
height,  at  the  top  of  which  we  came  to  a  plain, 
about  a  league  wide,  and  saw,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  another  plain,  at  about  the 
same  elevation,  but  both  were  barren  and 
rocky.  The  land  below,  between  us  and  the 
ri\er,  consisted  of  very  tine  meadows.  We 
went  on,  without  stopping,  to 

Brixe,-  four  leagues,  which  we  reached  at 
supper-time.  It  is  a  charming  little  town, 
watered  by  the  river  I  have  just  mentioned, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
The  place  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  We  saw- 
two  very  handsome  churches  here.  We  put 
up  at  the  Eagle,  an  excellent  house.  The 
plain  in  which  this  town  is  situated  is  not  a 
large  one,  but  tne  mountains  which  environ 
it,  even  on  the  left  hand,  have  so  gentle  an 
ascent,  that  the  people  are  able  to  cultivate 
them  with  the  utmost  ease  nearly  up  to  their 


;  summits.  All  the  sides  of  the  mountains  accord 
ingly  are  adorned  with  villages  and  churches 
well  nigh  all  the  way  up,  and  nearer  the  town 

j  you  see  a  number  of  gentlemen's  houses,  hand 
somely  built,  and  situated  in  most  picturesque 

:  points  of  landscape.  M.  do  Montaigne  said  : 
"  He  had  all  his  life  been  very  chary  of  taking 
other  people's  judgments  as  to  foreign  coun 
tries  ;  the  tendency  of  most  men  being  to  test 
the  merits  of  what  they  see,  by  what  they  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  see,  in  their  own 
particular  neighbourhood ;  and  that  he  had, 
therefore,  paid  but  very  slight  attention  to  the 
accounts  he  had  heard  of  different  places  from 
different  travellers  ;  but,  he  said,  when  he 

I  came  to  this  place,  he  wondered  more  than  e\er 
at  the  oh?tinato  imbecility  and  narrow-minded 
ness  of  such  people  ;  for  he  had  always  been 
told  that  tin1  pas-es  of  the  Alps  in  this  part  of 
the  country  won?  full  of  danger  and  difficulty, 
that  the  manners  of  the  people  were  wild  and 

!  uncouth,  that  the  roads  were  impassable,  the 
inns  altogether  savage.1  places,  the  climate  in 
supportable1  ;  whereas,  for  the  climate,  thank 

,  (Jod,  he  had  found  it  exceedingly  mild,  in- 
dining  rather  to  an  excess  of  heat,  than  to 
that  of  cold.  Throughout  our  journey,  up  to 
this  time,  we  had  had  but  three  inclement  days, 
and  only  one  shower  of  rain,  which  lasted 
about  half  an  hour.  That,  in  all  othe.T  respects, 

I  if  he  willed  to  take  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  only 

I  eiijdit  years  old,  on  an  excursion  any  where,  he 
would  quite  as  readily  trust  her  upon  these 
roads,  as  in  one  of  the  walks  of  his  garden.  As 
to  the  inns,  he  had  never  been  in  a  country 
where-  they  wen:  handsomer,  more  numerous, 
and  more  plentifully  provided  with  wines  and 
provisions  of  every  se>rt,  and  he  had  never  met 
with  such  excellent  accommodation  at  so  cheap 
a  rate.''  They  have  a  mode  of  turning  the 
spit  here  by  a  machine  with  several  wheels, 
which  work  a  cord  round  a  large  iron  en 
gine1.  The  rope  works  itself  out  in  about,  an 
hour,  and  then  the  machine  is  wound  up  again. 
They  have  so  threat  an  abundance  of  iron  that, 

i  be-ides  having  all  the-ir  windows  grated  with  it 

I  in  a  variety  of  fashions,  their  shutters  and  doe>rs 
are  covered  with  iron  plates.  We  found  vines 
here,  which  we  had  lost  sight  of  just  before  we 
got  to  Augusta.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
most  of  the  houses  have  arched  roofs  at  every 
floor,  and,  where  the  declination  is  very  nar 
row,  they  make  use  of  pantiles  to  cover  it  with, 
which  we  in  France  do  not  seem  to  know  how 
to  manage;  and  they  do  this  even  on  the:  bel 
fries.  Their  tiles  are  smaller  and  hollower  than 
ours,  and  they  <jon  orally  plaster  them  together 
at  the  insertions.  We  left  Brixe  on  the  follow 
ing  morning,  and  proceeded  along  the  same 
valley,  which  now  spread  itself  out  somewhat. 
On  both  sides  of  the  road,  as  we  went  along, 
we  observed  a  number  of  handsome  houses. 
Keeping  the  river  Eysoc  on  our  left,  we  passed 

-  Brixen. 
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througn  a  little  town,  called  Clause,1  where 
several  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and  got 
by  dinner-time  to 

Column,-  three  leagues,  a  small  village,  where 
the  archduke  has  a  country  seat.  Here  we  were 
served  in  goblets  of  coloured  earthenware, 
arranged  on  the  table  alternately  with  silver 
cups.  They  clean  their  glasses  with  salt.  The 
first  course  consisted  of  eggs  poached  in  butter, 
which  were  served  up  in  a  well-polished  frying- 
pan,  with  a  long  handle.  On  leaving  this  place, 
the  road  narrowed  again,  and  before  we  had 
got  far  on  our  way,  the  rocks  came  up  so  close 

to  leave  the  smallest  possible  space  between 
them  and  the  river  ;  indeed,  at  several  points  of 
the  road,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  block 
out  the  river  by  a  thick  wall,  which  in  some 
places  extends  for  more  than  a  German  league. 
The  rocks  which  here  abut  on  the  road  are 
exceedingly  precipitous,  and  broken  by  the 
mountain  torrents,  which  sometimes  detach 
large  masses  from  their  foundation,  and  I 
should  imagine  that,  in  stormy  weather,  this 
pass  must  be  a  very  dangerous  one  to  traverse. 
The  same  torrents,  when  swollen  and  infuriated 
by  the  tempest,  occasionally  tear  up  whole 
forests  of  trees,  and  we  have  seen  on  our  way 
numbers  of  firs  which,  thus  up -rent,  have 
fallen  from  the  mountain  -  heights,  bringing 
with  them  in  their  furious  descent  complete 
hills  of  earth,  attached  to  their  roots.  Yet 
the  country  is  thickly  peopled  ;  beyond  these 
mountains  we  saw  others  rising  above  them  in 
the  back  ground,  cultivated  and  inhabited  ; 
and  we  have  understood  that  on  those  distant 
heights  there  are  broad  and  lovely  plains,  which 
furnish  abundance  of  corn  to  the  towns  below 
them,  and  which  are  inhabited  by  wealthy 
farmers,  who  have  large  and  handsome  houses 
there.  We  passed  the  river  over  a  wooden 
bridge,  of  which  there  are  several  on  this  road. 
Here  we  saw,  perched  on  the  loftiest  eminence 
before  us,  at  a  height,  indeed,  which  seemed 
inaccessible,  a  castle,  which  we  were  told  be 
longs  to  a  baron  of  the  country,  who  resides 
there,  and  possesses  at  that  great  elevation,  a 
rich  and  fertile  demesne,  with  extensive  hunt 
ing-grounds.  Beyond  these  mountains,  the  Alps 
rise  like  a  border,  and  block  up  the  pass  in 
which  we  now  were,  so  that  travellers  cannot 
proceed  that  way,  but  must  return  to  the  valley 
along  which  we  had  come,  and  continue  their 
journey  thence.  The  archduke  derives  from 
this  earldom  of  the  Tyrol,  the  whole  of  which 
consists  of  these  mountains,  a  revenue  of  three 
hundred  thousand  florins  a  year  ;  and,  indeed, 
he  finds  this  the  most  profitable  portion  of  his 
possessions.  We  once  more  passed  the  river 
over  a  stone  bridge,  and  got  at  an  early  hour  to 

Bostan,3  four  leagues,  a  town  of  the  size  of 
Libourne,  situated  upon  the  same  river.  The 


1  Klausen. 

2  Kollman. 

3  Bautzen. 


town  is  a  very  disagreeable  one,  in  comparison 
with  the  other  German  towns  we  have  been 
through  ;  so  much  so  that  M.  de  Montaigne 
exclaimed,  that  he  saw  very  clearly  we  were 
beginning  to  leave  Germany.  The  streets  are 
narrower,  and  there  is  no  handsome  square  ; 
there  are  fountains,  however,  and  canals,  and 
the  houses  are  painted  and  have  plenty -of  win 
dows.  They  grow  so  much  wine  about  here, 
that  they  are  able  to  supply  all  Germany. 
They  have  the  best  bread  in  the  world  among 
these  mountains.  The  church  at  this  place  is 
a  very  handsome  one.  Among  other  features, 
it  possesses  a  large  organ,  with  wooden  pipes, 
which  is  fixed  at  some  height  up  a  pillar, 
near  the  cross,  before  the  high  altar.  The 
person  who  plays  it,  sits  more  than  twelve  feet 
below  it,  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar  :  and  the  bel 
lows  are  outside  the  wall  of  the  church,  more 
than  fifteen  paces  behind  the  organist,  supply 
ing  the  organ  from  pipes  under  the  ground. 
The  hollow  in  which  this  town  stands,  is  scarcely 
more  than  sufficient  to  contain  it,  but  the  moun 
tains,  even  those  on  the  right,  are  very  sloping 
as  they  approach  the  town.  From  this  place 
M.  de  Montaigne  wrote  word  to  Francis  Hoff 
man,  whom  he  had  seen  at  Basle,  "  that  he 
had  experienced  so  much  pleasure  in  his  visit 
to  Germany  that  it  was  with  great  regret  he 
found  himself  leaving  it,  even  though  he  was 
leaving  it  for  Italy  ;  that  foreigners  had  cer 
tainly  reason  to  complain  of  the  extortion  of 
the  innkeepers  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
but  that  he  thought  this  might  easily  be  cor 
rected  by  persons  who  did  not  place  themselves 
at  the  mercy  of  guides  and  interpreters,  who 
sell  them  for  a  share  in  the  profits,  but  that 
in  all  other  respects  the  country  was  distin 
guished  for  comfort  and  civility,  for  justice 
and  security."  We  left  Bostan  early  on  Friday 
morning,  and  stopped  to  bait  the  horses  and 
breakfast  at 

Brounsol,4  two  leagues,  a  small  village,  just 
above  which  the  river  Eysock,  which  we  had 
followed  hitherto,  mingles  with  the  Adisse,5 
which  itself  flows  on  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  with 
a  broad  and  tranquil  current,  altogether  dif 
ferent  from  the  noisy  and  furious  course  of 
the  streams  we  had  seen  in  the  mountains. 
Here  the  plain,  of  which  I  have  spoken  so 
frequently,  and  which  continues  to  Trent. 
begins  somewhat  to  widen,  and  the  moun 
tains,  too,  draw  in  their  horns  a  little,  bit 
by  bit ;  and  yet  their  sides  are  less  fertile 
than  those  of  much  greater  altitude,  that 
we  had  passed.  'I  here  are  some  marshes  in 
this  part  of  the  valley,  which  occasionally  nar 
row  up  the  road  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  way 
is  very  easy,  and  almost  throughout  upon  a 
descent.  About  two  leagues  from  Brounsol  we 
passed  through  a  large  town,6  where  there  was 
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a  great  concourse  of  people,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  fair-day.  Further  on,  \ve  passed 
another  village,  tolerably  built,  called  Solorme,1 
where  the  archduke  has  a  small  castle,  ou  the 
left,  very  oddly  perched  on  the  crest  of  a  rock. 
We  got  by  bed-time  to 

Tran  te,-  five  leagues;  a  town  somewhat 
larger  than  Aau'en.:i  and  by  no  means  a  plea 
sant  place.  All  the  charm  of  the  German 
towns  has  here  disappeared  ;  the  streets  are 
almost  all  narrow  and  crooked.  About  two 
leagues  before  we  u'ot  to  the  town,  we  found 
ourselves  saluted  iu  the  language  of  Italy. 
The  people  of  the  town  itself  speak  halt  of 
them  Italian,  and  the  other  half  (id-man  ;  one 
quarter  of  the  town  is  called  the  (ierman  quar 
ter,  with  a  (ierman  church  and  a  (ierman 
preacher.  As  to  the,'  new  religion,  we  have 
heard  nothing  of  it  since  we  left  Augusta. 
Trante  is  situated  on  the  river  Adisse.  The 
town-house  appears  to  be  a  very  ancient  struc- 
ture,  and  near  it  there  is  a  square  tower,  \\liieh 
also  has  every  indication  of  a  remote  antiquity. 
We  saw  the  new  church  of  Notre  Dame,  \\here 
our  council  \\  as  held.1  The  or^au  in  this 
church,  which  was  the  gift  of  a  private  uvntle- 
inan,  is  of  unusual  beauty  and  excellence;  it 
stands  upon  a  marble  pede.-tal,  enriched  \\itli  a 
variety  of  exquisite  sculptures,  amon^  which 
some  Hi!'_niiLV  cherubiiiis  are  especially  worthy 
of  notice.  This  church  was  built,  as  the  in-crip- 
tion  upon  it  informed  us.  in  the  year  1-YJO,  by 
Cardinal  Bernard  Ciesio,  bi-hop  of  the  town, 
and  a  native  of  it.  This  \\as  formerly  a  live 
town,  under  the  charge  and  authority  of  the 
bishop,  until  the  necessities  of  a  war,  which  they 
were  waging  with  the  Venetians,  compelling 
the  citi/ens  to  call  in  the  Count  of  Tyrol  to  their 
assistance,  that  prince,  in  return  for  his  services, 
claimed  a  certain  degn  e  of  authority  and  in 
fluence  over  the  town.  The  matter  is  still  in 
dispute  between  the  count  and  the  bishop  ;  but 
the  bishop.  Cardinal  Madruecio,  has  posses-ion 
of  the  town.  M.  de  Montaigne  remarked  that 
this  was  the  second  instance  he  had  met  with 
on  his  journey,  of  citi/ens  who  had  conferred 
heiieiits  on  the  place  of  their  birth  :  at  Augusta 
there  were  the  Foulcres.  to  whom  that  town 
was  indebted  for  most  of  the  embellishments  it 
hud  received,  the  streets  b-'inu:  full  of  their 
palaces,  and  the  churches  full  of  their  enrich 
ments  ;  and  here,  at  Tarente,  Cardinal  Cle- 
sio,  besides  this  church  and  several  streets 
that  he  built  or  renovated  at  his  own  expense, 
raised  that  magnificent  structure,  the  castle 
of  the  town.  The  edifice  outside  is  no  great 
things  ;  but  the  interior  is  as  commodious  and 
elegant  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  walls 
are  all  covered  with  nch  paintings  and  decora 
tions  ;  the  raised  work  throughout  is  elabo 
rately  carved  and  gilt ;  the  floors  are  of  a 


1  Sal  urn. 

2  Trent. 
*  Agen. 


particular  sort  of  earth,  made  perfectly  hard 
and  compact,  and  painted  to  resemble  marble, 
partly  arranged  in  our  fashion,  partly  in  the 
German  way  ;  and  there  are  stoves  in  all  the 
rooms  which  require  them.  One  of  these,  made 
of  earth,  of  the  colour  of  burnished  brass,  is 
composed  of  a  group  of  figures,  nearly  the  size 
of  life,  which,  being  hollow,  receive  the  heat, 
while  one  or  two  of  them,  next  the  wall,  serve 
as  receptacles  for  the  water  which  rises  from  a 
fountain  in  the  court,  some  way  below,  to 
moderate  the  warmth  ;  the  design  is  very  good, 
and  well  executed.  Among  other  painted 
ceiling-,  we  saw  one  representing  the  celebra 
tion  of  some  triumph  by  night,  which  M .  de 
Montaigne  greatly  admired.  There  are  two 
or  three  circular  chambers  ;  in  one  of  these 
you  read  an  inscription,  running:  "  In  the 
year  l-VJo,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation 
of  the  Fmperor  Charles  V.,  which  was  per 
formed  bv  Pope  ( 'lenient  \  1 1 .  on  St..  Matthew's 
day,  the  said  Cle-ius  bein^  sent  as  ambassador 
there  from  Ferdinand,  Kiiiu  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  and  Count  of  Tyrol,  brother  of  the 
said  Emperor,  and  beiiiLT  then  Bishop  of  Tarente, 
was  made  a  cardinal  ;"  and  all  round  the 
chamber  he  has  hu.u^  the  arms  and  names  of 
the  gentlemen  \\lio  accompanied  him  on  this 
journey,  to  the  number  of  about  fitty,  all  of 
them  vassal-;  Of  the  diocese,  and  all  of  them 
counts  or  barons.  In  o:,e  of  the  apartments 
there  is  a  trap-door  leading  to  a  passage,  by 
which  you  can  descend  into  the  town,  without 
passing  through  the  suites  of  the  castle.  There 
are  exceedingly  rich  chimney-pieces  in  two  of 
the  rooms.  This  cardinal  \\as  a  thoroughly 
<_M>od  man.  The  Foulcres,  indeed,  raised  splendid 
buildings  as  well  as  he,  but  these  were  for  the 
use  of  their  children  and  descendants  ;  the  pre 
late  built  for  the  public,  lie  left  this  castle, 
furnished  with  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns'  worth  of  property  of  every  description, 
tor  the  benefit  of  his  successors  in  the  see  ;  and 
besides  this,  he  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
thalei's,'  ready  money,  in  the  bishop's  chestj 
which  his  successors  have  enjoyed  the  free  use 
of,  without  paying  one  iiirthing  interest  ;  yet 
they  buried  him  in  a  miserably  poor  way,  and 
have  allowed  his  church  of  Notre  Dame  to 
remain  unfinished.  Among  other  noticeable 
things,  there  are  several  portraits  in  oil,  and  a 
great  number  of  cartoons.  There  are  two  sets 
of  furniture  throughout  the  castle,  one  set  for 
the  winter  months,  and  the  other  for  the  sum 
mer  ;  and  the  entire  of  this  property  is  in 
alienably  vested  in  the  see,  so  that  each  bishop 
for  the  time  being  is  thus  amply  provided  with 
everything-  lie  can  possibly  want  of  this  descrip 
tion.  We  are  now  travelling  by  the  Italian  mile, 
five  of  which  make  a  German  mile.  The  day  here 
is  reckoned  by  counting  the  twenty-four  hours 


4  That  is  to  say.  the  last  (Ecumenical  Council,  which 
closed  its  prueeci'Migs  in  l.VJJ,  after  a  duration  of  nearly 
eighteen  years. 

*  A  German  coin,  worth  about  3.s.  \0d. 
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throughout,  without  dividing  them  into  twelve 
hours  for  night  and  twelve  for  day.1  We  lodged 
at  the  Rose,  a  very  good  inn.  We  left.  Trante, 
Saturday,  after  dinner,  and  took  our  route  along 
the  same  valley  through  which  we  had  been  so 
long  travelling,  but  which  was  now  consider 
ably  extended  on  either  side,  and  flanked  with 
lofty  mountains,  thickly  studded  with  villages. 
The  river  Adisse  lay  on  our  right.  We  passed 
a  castle  belonging  to  the  archduke,  which  com 
mands  the  road,  as  is  the  case  with  a  number 
of  other  similar  fortresses  we  have  seen  on  our 
way,  and  which  are  so  situated  as  to  be  able 
effectually  to  command  and  indeed  bar  the  pas 
sage  of  the  roads  on  which  they  stand.  It  was 
very  late,  indeed  the  night  damps  were  falling, 
which  had  not  before  happened  to  us,  so  well 
had  we  regulated  our  days'  journeys,  when  we 
arrived  at 

Rovere,2  fifteen  miles,  a  town  belonging 
to  the  archduke.  At  the  inn  here,  we  again 
found  ourelves  back  among  the  fashions  and 
manners  of  our  own  country,  and  greatly 
missed,  not  only  the  German  cleanliness  in  the 
rooms  and  furniture,  arid  their  agreeable  win 
dows,  but  also  their  stoves,  which  M.  de 
Montaigne  had  found  far  more  pleasant  than 
our  fire-places  and  chimneys.  In  the  article 
of  provisions,  the  crabs  here  took  leave  of  us, 
which  M.  de  Montaigne  remarked  the  more 
particularly  from  the  circumstance  that,  ever 
since  he  left  Plommieres,  he  had  had  this  fish 
served  up  at  table  at  every  meal  he  had  taken, 
on  a  journey  of  nearly  two  hundred  leagues. 
They  eat  at  this  place,  and  throughout  these 
mountains,  a  snail  they  find  in  great  abundance, 
larger  and  fatter  than  those  in  France,  but  not 
of  so  good  a  flavour.  They  also  eat  truffles, 
which  they  peel  and  slice  up  small  into  vinegar 
and  oil,  which  makes  a  tolerable  dish.  At 
Trante  they  gave  us  some  truffles  which  had 
been  kept  in  this  way  for  a  year.  Here  again, 
very  much  to  M.  de  Montaigne's  satisfaction, 
we  found  plenty  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  olives. 
The  beds  have  curtains  of  cloth  or  serge,  made 
in  the  form  of  very  wide  and  deep  festoons. 
M.  de  Montaigne  here  found  occasion  also  to 
regret  the  loss  of  the  feather-beds,  which  he 
had  invariably  been  supplied  with  as  a  cover 
ing  throughout  Germany.  The  beds  here  are 
not  like  ours,  but  are  composed,  in  the  better 
sort  of  houses,  of  very  fine  down,  in  white 
tustian  cases.  The  under- bedding,  even  in 
Germany,  is  not  like  this,  nor  will  it  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  coverlid,  with  any  sort  of  comfort. 
I  believe,  in  truth,  that  had  M.  de  Montaigne 
been  here  alone  with  his  own  people,  he  would 
rather  have  gone  to  Cracow  or  towards  Greece 
overland,  than  have  taken  the  direct  route  for 
Italy  ;  but  the  pleasure  he  himself  felt  in  wan- 

1  This  arrangement  is  thus  explained  by  M.  de  la  Lande, 
the  celebrated  astronomer,  in  the  preface  to  his  Voi/age  tfun 
Francais  en  Italic,  dann  les  annces  1765  et  1766.—"  Les 
Italit-ns  comptent  vingt-quatre  heures  de  suite ;  depuis  un 
soir  jusqu'a  1'autre.  La  vingt-quatrieme  heure  sonne  une 
deim-heure  apres  le  coucher  du  soleil,  c'est  a  dire  a  la  nuit 


denng  over  countries  that  were  new  to  him,  a 
pleasure  which  made  him  forget  his  age  and  his 
maladies,  he  could  not  infuse  into  any  others  of 
the  party,  who  were  all  anxious  to  go  straight 
on,  so  that  they  might  the  sooner  return  home. 
The  journey  was  to  him  a  source  of  entire 
delight.  When,  after  having  passed  a  restless 
night,  he  in  the  morning  called  to  mind  that 
he  was  going  to  visit  a  town  or  a  place  he  had 
never  yet  seen,  he  would  leap  out  of  bed  as  gay 
as  a  lark,  and  as  light,  and  meet  his  friends  in  the 
highest  spirits.  I  never  saw  him  less  fatigued, 
and  never  heard  him  complain  less  of  pain.  In 
doors  and  out  of  doors,  his  mind  was  ever  on  the 
alert,  and  he  was  so  eager  in  finding  out  every 
possible  occasion  of  conversing  with  strangers 
that  I  have  no  doubt  his  malady  was  relieved  by 
this  exercise.  When  the  other  gentlemen  com 
plained  of  his  leading  them  dances  here  and 
there,  to  out-of-the-way  places,  often  returning 
to  very  near  the  spot  whence  he  set  out  (which 
he  always  did  when  he  heard  of  any  thing  at 
no  great  distance  worth  seeing,  or  otherwise 
thought  it  desirable  to  change  his  plan),  he 
would  reply :  "  that,  for  his  part,  the  particular 
place  where  he  happened  to  be,  was  the  place 
where  he  had  intended  to  come  ;  that  he  could 
not  possibly  diverge  from  his  route,  seeing  that 
the  only  route  he  had  laid  down,  was  to  go 
about  seeing  new  places  ;  and  so  that  he  did 
not  travel  twice  by  the  same  road,  or  go  twice 
to  the  same  place,  they  could  not  say  his  plan 
had  failed.  That  as  to  Rome,  about  which  all 
the  rest  were  so  eager,  he  was  in  the  less  hurry 
to  see  that  than  other  places,  because  well  nigh 
every  body  had  seen  it ;  and  as  to  Florence  and 
Ferrara,  there  was  hardly  a  footman  to  be  found, 
who  could  not  give  an  account  of  these  places. 
He  added,  that  he  seemed  to  himself  like  a  per 
son  who  is  hearing  a  pleasant  story,  or  reading 
a  fine  book,  and  begins  to  be  afraid  that  he  is 
getting  towards  the  end  of  it ;  so  he  took  such 
delight  in  travelling,  that  he  hated  the  very  ap 
proach  to  the  place  where  he  designed  to  stay, 
and  he  formed  several  plans  for  travelling  by 
himself,  at  his  own  ease  and  discretion.  Sun 
day  morning,  having  a  wish  to  see  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  an  object  of  much  note  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  he  hired  three  horses  for  himself 
and  the  Seigneurs  de  Caselis  and  de  Matte- 
coulon,  at  twenty  batz  each;  and  M.  d'Estissac 
hired  two  others  for  himself  and  the  Sieur  du 
Hautoy  ;  and  these  gentlemen,  leaving  their 
attendants  and  travelling  horses  behind  them  at 
their  inn  at  Rovere,  for  that  day,  rode  over  to 
dinner  at 

Torbole,3  eight  miles,  a  small  village  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tyrol.  It  is  seated  in  one 
corner  of  the  head  of  this  great  lake,  the  other 
corner  being  occupied  by  a  small  town  with  a 

tombante,  et  lors  qu'on  commence  a  ne  pouvoir  lire  qu'avec 
peine.  Si  la  nuit  dure  dix  heures  et  le  jour  quatorze,  on  dit 
que  le  soleil  se  leve  a  dix  heures,  et  qu'il  est  midi  a  dix-sept 
heures.' 


2  Roveredo. 
a  Ter 


bola,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Garda. 
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custle,  called  La  Riva,  to  which,  after  dinner 
our  gentlemen  proceeded  over  the  lake  in  a  boat 
with  five  rowers  ;  the  excursion  occupied  about 
three  hours.  The  distance  is  ten  miles,  there 
and  back.  They  saw  nothing  at  Kiva  but  a 
tower,  which  seemed  very  ancient,  and  the 
seigneur  of  the  place,  Signor  Ilortiinato  Ma- 
druccio,  brother  of  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Ta- 
rentc,  whom  they  met  as  they  wen;  walking- 
round  the  town.  The  view  down  the  hike  is 
boundless,  for  it.  is  thirty-five  miles  long.  The 

i  width,  as  far  down  as  they  could  see,  did  not 
exceed  the  live  miles  which  they  had  traversed. 
The  head  of  the  lake  is  in  the  county  of  Tyrol, 

'  but  the  other  portion,  on  both  sides,  belongs  to 
the  -eignory  of  Venice,  and  this  abounds  in  a 
variety  of  tine  churches,  and  iutinite  plantation- 
of  olives,  oranges,  and  other  fruits.  The  lake  is 
subject  to  extreme  and  furious  agitation,  when 
the  weather  is  stormy.  The  mountains  which 
belt  in  the  lake  are  the  most  rugired  that  our 
gentlemen  had  yet  seen.  Messieurs,  on  leaving 
Kovere,  had  crossed  the  river  Adisse,  and,  leav 
ing  on  the  left  the  road  to  Verona,  had  entered 
a  valley,  where  they  passed  a  small  town  and  a 
village;  and  found  the  road  here  the  roughest 
they  had  as  yet  traversed,  and  the  sccnerv 
was  wild  and  forbidding  in  the  highest  decree, 
both  of  which  circumstances  were  owing  to 
these  same  mountains,  which  here  abut  on  the 
road.  Leaving  Torbole,  they  returned  to  sup 
at  Kovere,  ei^ht  miles.  Here  they  put  their 
baggage  on  a  raft,  the  owner  of  which  under 
took  to  convey  it  to  Verona  for  a  florin,  and  I 
was  the  next  day  charged  with  the  care  of  it 
thither.  For  supper  thev  Lrave  us  poached  e^s 
for  the  first  course,  and  a  large  pike,  with  a 
number  of  dishes  of  meat  of  different  sorts,  for 
the  second.  Next  day,  Monday,  they  set  out 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  continuing  their 
course  along  the  same  valley,  still  very  populous, 
but  not  quite  so  fertile,  as  it  was  higher  up, 
and  Hanked  on  both  sides  with  precipitous  and 
barren  mountains,  they  got  by  dinner-time  to 

IJourguet,  fifteen  miles,  which  is  still  in  the 
county  of  Tyrol.  In  reference  to  this  county, 
M.  de  Montaigne,  in  answer  to  a  question  he 
put,  whether  it  consisted  of  any  thing  but  the 
valley  through  which  we  had  pa-sed,  and  the 
mountains  that  Hanked  it,  was  told,  that  a- 
mong  those  mountains  there  were  several  other 
passes,  as  extensive  and  fertile  as  that  we  had 
seen,  studded  with  some  fine  towns  ;  that,  in 
fact,  the  Tyrol  resembles  a  gown  that  we  only 
see  plaited  up,  but  that,  if  it  were  spread  out,  it 
would  form  a  very  large  country.  After  dinner 
they  pursued  their  journey,  keeping  the  river 
still  on  their  right,  through  the  same  class  of 
country,  till  they  came  to  Chiusa,  a  small  fort, 
which  the  Venetians  have  got  possession  of, 
seated  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock  overlooking  the 
river,  down  which  Messieurs  descended,  by  a 
narrow  pass,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  where 
1 1  e  horses  had  much  difficulty  to  keep  their 
footing.  In  this  fort,  the  state  of  Venice,  whose 


jurisdiction  they  had  entered  a  mile  or  two  after 
they  left  Uourguet,  keep  twenty  -  five  soldiers. 
The  party  arrived  by  bed-time  at 

Volarne,  twelve  miles,  a  small  village,  where 
they  got  into  a  wretched  inn,  as  indeed  all  on 
this  road  are  till  you  get  to  Verona.  There  is 
a  castle  here,  the  seigneur  of  which  was  absent, 
but  his  daughter  sent  M.  de  Montaigne  some 
wine.  Next  morning,  they  entirely  lost  the 
mountains  on  their  right,  and  those  on  their  left, 
which  were  now  at  a  considerable  distance, 
became  little  more  than  low  hills.  They  went 
on  for  some  time  through  a  sterile  Hat,  but,  as 
they  <_rot  nearer  the  river,  the  land  became  more 
fertile,  and  they  found  an  abundance  of  vines 
trained  upon  trees,  as  is  the  fashion  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  They  arrived  on  All  Saints' 
1  )ay,  before  mass,  at 

Verona,  twelve  miles,  a  town  of  the  size  of 
Poitiers,  and  having,  like  that  town,  a  very 
large  quay  along  the  river,  which  runs  right 
through  the  town,  and  is  traversed  by  three 
bridges.  I  also  got  here  safely  with  the  bag- 
Lfage,  at  about  the  same  time.  If  we  had 
not  been  provided  with  certificates  of  health, 
which  we  procured  at  Trante,  and  had  con 
tinued  at  Kovere,  they  would  not  have  let  us 
enter  the  town,  and  yet  there  was  not  the 
-lightest  rumour  of  the  plague;  but  it  is  the 
custom  here,  which  is  probably  kept  up  for  the 
purpose  of  cheating  travellers  out  of  the  fees 
which  they  exact  tor  the  health  -  certificates. 
\Ve  went  to  see  the  cathedral,  when;  M.  de 
Montaigne  was  extremely  surprised  at  the 
manner  in  which,  upon  such  a  day,  and  at  high 
mass,  the  persons  present  conducted  themselves; 
they  were  standing  about  in  groups,  even  in 
the  choir,  talking  to  one  another  in  no  very 
under  tones,  with  their  caps  on,  and  their  backs 
turned  to  the  altar,  and,  indeed,  appearing  to 
take  no  heed  of  the  service,  except  just  at  the 
elevation.  There  was  an  or^an  and  some  vio 
lins,  which  accompanied  the  service  of  the 
mass.  We  saw  several  other  churches,  but 
remarked  nothing  particular  in  any  of  them  ; 
1  the  women  were  very  plain,  and  indifferently 
dressed.  One  of  the  churches  we  went  into 
I  was  that  of  St.  George,  where  the  Germans 
,  have1  left  several  memorials  of  their  having  been 
here,  and  amongst  others  a  number  of  their 
armorial  bearings,  which  are  attached  to  the 
walls.  One  of  the  inscriptions  they  put  up, 
is  to  the  effect,  that  certain  German  gentle 
men,  who  accompanied  the  Emperor  Maximi 
lian  on  his  expedition  to  take  Verona  from  the 
Venetians,  added  some  work  or  other  to  one  of 
the  altars.  M.  de  Montaigne  remarked  that 
the  seignenry  would  appear  to  be  somewhat 
magnanimous  in  thus  preserving  in  their  town 
the  evidences  of  the  defeat  they  had  sustained  ; 
as  likewise  in  maintaining  entire  the  magnifi 
cent  tombs  of  the  poor  seigneurs  della  Scala.1 


1  The  former  lords  of  Verona,  from  whom   the  Seahger 
family  is  assumed  to  be  descended. 
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It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  our  host  of 
the  Nag,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  excel 
lent  house,  where  we  were  entertained  in 
superfluous  abundance,  for  which  we  had  to 
pay  three  times  the  cost  of  tavern  -  living  in 
France,  has  been  permitted  to  take  possession 
of  one  of  these  tombs,  as  a  vault  for  himself  and 
his  family.  We  went  over  the  castle,  the  com 
mandant's  lieutenant  acting  as  our  guide.  The 
seigneury  keep  up  a  garrison  of  sixty  soldiers 
here,  more,  as  M.  de  Montaigne  was  told,  to 
overawe  the  town,  than  to  defend  it  from  exter 
nal  enemies.  We  saw  a  convent  of  monks  here, 
who  call  themselves  Jesuits  of  St.  Jerome.  They 
are  not  priests,  nor  do  they  perform  mass  or 
preach,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
mere  ignoramuses  ;  they  make  the  most  of  their 
money,  by  their  excellence  in  distilling  lemon - 
flower-water,  and  similar  preparations.  Both 
here  and  elsewhere,  these  monks  wear  a  white 
under-dress,  with  a  robe  of  dark  brown  over 
it,  and  small  white  skull-caps;  there  are 
some  very  fine  young  men  among  them.  Their 
church  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  as  is  their 
refectory,  which  was  laid  out  for  supper  when 
we  went  in.  We  saw  here  the  remains  of  some 
structure,  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
which  the  monks  told  us  was  an  amphitheatre, 
and  other  remains  of  the  same  edifice  are  to  be 
seen  under  ground.  On  our  return  to  the  inn, 
we  found  that  the  people  there  had  perfumed 
our  beds,  and  we  ourselves  were  asked  into 
an  apartment  where  were  rows  of  vials  and 
earthen  vessels,  containing  different  sorts  of 
distilled  waters,  with  which  they  perfumed  us. 
The  finest  thing  we  saw  in  this  place,  and,  in 
deed,  that  M.  de  Montaigne  said  he  had  ever 
seen  in  his  life,  was  a  place  they  call  the 
Arena.  This  is  an  amphitheatre  of  an  oval 
form,  which  the  eye  embraces  entire  at  one 
view,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  end ; 
and  the  remains  are  sufficient  to  give  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  whole  of  the  original  edifice,  and 
of  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied.  The 
seigneury  employ  a  few  convicts  in  doing 
odds  and  ends  of  clearings  and  repairs,  but 
the  restorations  thus  carried  on  are  far  from 
adequate ;  and,  indeed,  M.  de  Montaigne 
doubted  whether  the  whole  town  together  could 
effect  the  great  work.1  The  form  is  oval ; 
there  are  forty-three  rows  of  seats,  rising- 
one  above  another,  and  each  about  a  foot  high, 
or  somewhat  more;  the  diameter  at  the  top 
is  about  six  hundred  paces.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  still  make  use  of  the  arena 
for  jousts  and  other  public  entertainments.  We 
also  went  among  the  Jews,  and  M.  de  Mon 
taigne  visited  their  synagogue,  and  had  a  lony- 
conversation  with  some  of  the  leading  men", 
respecting  their  religious  ceremonies.  "  There 
are  some  fine  squares  in  the  town,  and  a  spa- 

1  The  great  work,  however,  has  been  effected,  and  the 
theatre  now  displayed  in  almost  all  its  original  extent  and 
magnificence,  forming  the  greatest  ornament  of  Verona. 


cious  and  well-arranged  market-place.  From 
the  castle,  which  stands  high,  we  discerned 
Mantua,  which  lays  in  the  plain  beyond,  about 
twenty  miles  off,  on  the  right  of  the  road  we 
were  going.  There  is  no  lack  of  inscriptions 
here,  for  not  a  gutter  is  mended  but  they  stick 
up  a  memorial  of  the  event,  setting  forth  the 
why  and  the  when,  and  the  name  of  the  mayor 
for  the  time  being,  and  of  the  person  who  did 
the  work.  They  have  this  in  common  with 
the  Germans,  that  every  body  has  a  coat-of- 
arms,  men  in  business,  as  well  as  gentlemen  ; 
in  Germany,  indeed,  not  only  the  towns,  but 
many  of  the  wards  of  towns,  have  special 
armorial  bearings.  As  we  were  leaving  Ve 
rona,  we  saw  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Miracles,  celebrated  for  a  number  of  strange 
things  that  have  taken  place  in  it,  in  conse 
quence  of  which  the  town  entirely  rebuilt 
the  edifice,  of  a  well-planned  circular  form. 
Many  of  the  steeples  here  are  roofed  with 
bricks,  laid  cross-wise.  We  proceeded  through 
an  extensive  plain  of  various  character,  some 
times  fertile,  sometimes  the  reverse,  the  moun 
tains  laying  a  long  way  oft'  on  our  left,  with 
a  few  on  the  right,  and  went  on  without 
stopping  to 

Yincenza,  thirty  miles,  which  we  reached  at 
supper- time.  This  is  a  good-sized  town,  some 
what  smaller  than  Yerona,  full  of  noblemen's 
palaces.  The  morning  after  our  arrival  we 
went  to  see  several  churches,  and  to  look  at 
the  fair  which  was  being  held  there  ;  in  one  of 
the  large  squares,  workmen  were  busily  erect 
ing  a  number  of  temporary  wooden  shops  for  the 
display  of  goods.  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Jesuits, 
who  have  a  fine  monastery  here  ;  and  were 
shown  the  shop  at  which  they  keep  up  a  public 
sale  of  the  various  waters  they  distil.  We 
bought  two  bottles  of  perfume  for  a  crown. 
They  also  prepare  medicinal  waters,  adapted  for 
every  malady.  The  founder  was  father  Urb. 
S.  Jn.  Colombini,  who  instituted  the  order  in 
the  year  1367.  Cardinal  de  Pelneo  is  their  pre 
sent  protector.  They  possess  no  monasteries 
except  in  Italy,  where  they  have  thirty  ;  the  one 
here  is  a  very  handsome  edifice.  They  flagel 
late  themselves,  they  told  us,  every  day,  kneel 
ing  in  their  respective  places  in  the  oratory, 
where  they  meet  at  certain  hours,  and  perform 
their  devotions ;  they  do  not  chaunt  any  part  of 
their  service.  The  old  wine  here  began  to  fail 
us,  which  greatly  vexed  and  alarmed  me  for  his 
cholic,  which  was  likely  to  grow  worse  from 
drinking  new  wine,  however  good  its  quality  ; 
and  we  therefore  greatly  missed  those  of  Ger 
many,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  mostly 
spiced  and  scented ;  one  sort  is  even  spiced 
with  sage,  yet  the  taste  is  not  disagreeable 
when  you  get  used  to  it,  for  it  is  of  a  rich  and 
generous  tone.  We  left  this  place  on  Thursday 
after  dinner,  and  travelling  along  a  straight 
road,  somewhat  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
country  through  which  it  passed,  with  a  fosse- 
way  oil  each  side,  and  overlooking  a  very  fer- 
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tile    plain,   the  mountains   being,  as   before,  a 
long  way  oft".     "We  got  in  the  evening  to 

Padua,  eighteen  miles.  The  inns  here  are 
in  no  respect  comparable  with  those  of  (Jcr- 
many  as  to  accommodation,  but  then  the 
charges  are  one-third  less,  running  much  the 
same  as  in  France.  Padua  is  a  considerable 
town,  quite  as  larire,  I  should  say,  as  Bordeaux, 
if  not  larger.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
ugly,  and  you  see  very  lew  people  about.  There 
are  hardly  any  houses  worth  looking  at,  but 
the  place  is  prettily  situated  in  a  plain,  over 
which  it  commands  an  extensive  prospect.  We 
stopped  here  all  next  day,  and  went  to  see  the 
fencing,  dancing,  and  riding-school-,  in  which 
latter  \ve  i'.Mind  more  than  a  hundred  French 
gentlemen  assembled,  and  M.  de  Montaigne 
observed  that  he  thought  it  a  very  great  dis 
advantage  to  our  young  countrymen,  when  on 
their  travel-;,  to  associate  in  this  way,  almost 
entirely  \\ith  one  another,  inasmuch  a-  they 
thus  never  disenufa^e  themselves  from  their  own 
manners  and  lan<^ua<j;e,  and  so  deprive  them 
selves  of  opportunities  of  extending  their  know 
ledge,  by  the  observation  of  foreign  manners 
and  languages.  The  church  of  St.  Anthony 
struck  him  as  a  tine  on<>  :  the  roof  is  not  in 
one  piece,  but  has  a  multiplicity  of  ribs  and 
pannelling.  Throughout  the  edifice  are  a  num 
ber  of  tine  works  in  marble  and  hron/e.  Among 
these.  M.  de  Montaigne  paused  to  contemplate,1, 
with  a  kindly  eye,  the  bu>t.  oi '( 'ardinal  Bcmho, 
a  face  t'tdl  of  amiability  and  intellect.  The  irreat 
hall  in  this  town,  in  which  the  courts  of  law 
hold  their  sitting's,  is  the  largest,  un>upported 
by  pillars,  that  I  ever  saw.  At  the  upper  end 
of  it  stands  an  antique  bust,  of  Livy,  a  thin, 
wan,  studious,  melancholy  face,  but  so  admira 
bly  sculptured  that  it  seems  to  want  nothing 
but  the  voice  to  make  it.  living.  Beneath  the 
bust  is  the  inscription  which  the  contemporaries 
of  the  historian  placed  over  him,  and  which  his 
townsmen,  at  a  more  recent  period,  having  dis 
covered,  placed  here,  as  much  to  their  m\u 
glory  as  to  his.  The  bust  of  Paul,  the  juris 
consult,1  stands  at  the  door,  but  M.  de  .Mon 
taigne  was  of  opinion  that  this  is  quite  a 
modern  production.  The  house  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Arena,  and  the  garden 
attached  to  it,  are  well  worth  seeing."  The 
students  of  the  university  here  live  at  a  very 
cheap  rate,  paying,  in  the  best  boarding-houses, 
only  seven  crowns  a  month  the  master,  and 
six  the  servant.  We  left  this  place  very  early 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  proceeded  along  ail 
excellent  causeway,  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  is  ex 
ceedingly  fertile,  and  shaded  by  quantities  of 
fine  trees ;  both  corn  and  the  vine  are  exten- 


1  Julio    Paulo,    horn  at   Padua,  an   eminent  lawyer,  who 
wrote  five   books  of  the  Digest.     The  Code  is  full  of  his  de 
cisions. 

2  Henry  III.  of  France. 

3  Fusino. 

4  "  Ce  viellard,"  remarks  Montaigne  in  a  side-note,  "  qui 


sively  cultivated  here,  and  every  now  and  then 
we  came  upon  a  handsome  country-seat,  and 
among  others  had  one  pointed  out  to  us 
which  belongs  to  the  Contarini  family,  over  the 
gate  of  which  is  an  inscription  setting  forth 
that  the  king-  made  a  stay  here,  on  his  return 
from  Poland.  After  an  agreeable  ride,  we 
reached 

Chaffbusine,3  twenty  miles,  where  we  dined. 

This   is  merely  an   inn,  whence  people  embark 

for  Venice.      Here  all  the  boats,  coining  down 

:  the   river,  are   landed  by  means  of  a   machine 

worked  by  two  horses,  in   much  the  same  way 

as  they  turn  oil-mills ;  and    the   boats  are  then 

carried    on    wheels   to  a    place  where   they  are 

launched    on    the  canal  which   runs  to  the  sea, 

i  near    the    point   where    Venice    stands.      After 

dinner  we  hired  a  irondola,  and  proceeded  to 

Venice,  live  miles.  Next  day,  Sunday  morn 
ing,  M.  de  Montaigne  went  to  call  on  M.  de 
Ferrier,'1  an  ambas.-ador,  who  received  him  with 
open  arms,  accompanied  him  to  mass,  and  kept 
him  to  dinner.  On  Monday  M.  de  Montaigne 
again  dined  with  him,  in  company  with  M.  d'Es- 
tiv-ac.  Among  other  things  the  ambassador  told 
him,  he  was  particularly  struck  with  this,  that 
the  amba.-sudor  held  no  sort  of  correspondence 
with  any  man  in  the  town  :  for  the  autho 
rities  here  are  so  sii-pieioiis  that  if  one  of 
their  pen  pie  \\ere  to  speak  but  twice  to  him,  he 
would  be  immediately  regarded  with  distrust. 
M.  de  Ferrier  :-aid  that  the  -eigueury  derive 
a  revenue  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  crowns 
from  the  town.  Tne  curiosities  of  this  place 
are  so  well  known  that  1  need  say  nothing 
about  them.  lie1'  said  he  found  it  different 
from  what  IK;  had  imagined  it  to  be,  and  was 
indeed  ^oiuewhat  disappointed,  after  he  had 
visited  the  various  parts  of  it,  which  he  did 
with  Lrreat  attention.  The  system  of  govern 
ment,  the  .situation  of  the  place,  the  arsenal, 
the  square  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  concourse  of 
foreigners,  seemed  to  him  the  most  remark 
able  features.  Monday,  Oth  November,  while 
he  was  at  supper,  he  received  from  Signora 
Veronica  Franca,  a  Venetian  lady,  a  small 
volume  of  letters  she  had  written.  He  gave 
the  messenger  two  crowns.  Tuesday,  after 
dinner,  he  had  a  fit  of  the  cholic,  which  lasted 
j  two  or  three  hours,  though  it  was  not  appa 
rently  a  very  severe  attack  in  itself,  and  before 
j  supper  he  passed  two  great  stones,  one  after  the 
!  other.  lie  did  not  think  the  Venetian  women 
so  handsome  by  any  means  as  he  had  heard 
I  they  were,  and  yet  he  saw  several  of  the  most 
I  celebrated  of  those  ladies  who  make  a  traffic  of 
!  their  beauty.  He  was  exceedingly  struck,  in 
deed,  as  much  so  as  with  any  thing  else,  with 
the  style  in  which  some  hundred  and  fifty  or 


a  passe"  cinquante-sept  ans,  a  ce  qu'il  dit,  jouit  d'une  age 
sHin  et  enjoue  ;  ses  facons  et  ses  disrours  ont  je  ne  scais 
quoi  de  scholastique,  peu  de  vivacite  et  de  pouinte;  sea 
opinions  panchent  fort  evidamment,  en  matiere  de  nos  af- 

*  Montaigne. 
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o  of  the  principal  courtesans  live  ;  their  houses 
ire  kept   up,  and    themselves  maintained  and 
Iressed,  quite  as  magnificently  as  though  they 
,vere  all  princesses,  and  yet  they  have  nothing 
;o  live  upon  but  what  they  make  by  their  pro- 
ession.     Some  of  them  are  kept  by  Venetian  j 
loblemen  in  the  most  open  and  public  manner, 
.here  being  no  sort  of  attempt  made  to  conceal  i 
;he   connexion.     M.  de    Montaigne   hired  for 
limself  a  gondola,  which  he  was  entitled   to  f 
:he  use   of  night   and   day,  for   two    livres  a  j 
iay.  about  seventeen  sous,  including  the  boat 
man.     Provisions  are  as  dear  as  at  Paris  ;  but 
then,  in  other  respects,  it  is  the  cheapest  place 
in  the  world  to  live  at,  for  the  train  of  attend 
ants,  which   you  require   elsewhere,   are  here  j 
altogether  useless,  every  body  going  about  by  j 
himself,  and  this  again  makes  a  great  saving  in  j 
clothes ;  besides  which,  you   have  no  occasion  ! 
for  horses.     Saturday,  12th  November,  we  left 
Venioe  early  in  the  morning,  and  returned  to 

Chaffousine,  five  miles,  where  we  embarked,  j 
men  and  baggage,  in  a  boat  which  we  hired  for 
two  crowns.    lie  (Montaigne)  has  always  been 
afraid  of  the  water,  and   had  a  notion  that  the 
motion  alone,  of  all  others,  upset  his  stomach  ;  j 
he  took  a  fancy  here  to  try  whether  the  motion 
of  this  river,  which   is  very  equal  and  uniform,  ! 
the   boat  being  drawn  by  horses,  would  annoy  I 
him,  and  he  found  that  it  did  not  at  all  affect 
him.    After  passing  through  two  or  three  locks, 
which  open   and   close  for  the  transit  of  each 
boat,  we  got  by  bed-time  to 

Padua,  twenty  miles.  Here  M.  de  Caselis 
quitted  our  party,  having  arranged  to  stop 
in  this  place,  where  he  settled  in  a  boarding- 
house,  at  seven  crowns  a  month,  for  which  he 
would  be  well  lodged  and  boarded.  lie  might 
have  kept  a  lacquey  for  five  crowns  a  month 
more  ;  arid  yet  this  was  one  of  the  first  houses 
of  the  sort  in  the  town,  where  there  was  always 
excellent  company  to  be  found.  For  instance,  at 
the  time  M.  de  Caselis  joined  them,  he  found 
there  theSieur  de  Millan,  son  of  M.  de  Salignac. 
It  is  very  unusual  for  the  gentlemen  in  these 
houses,  to  keep  servants  of  their  own  ;  there  is 
merely  a  footman  belonging  to  the  house,  and 
sometimes  only  women,  who  wait  upon  the 
guests  :  each  gentleman  has  a  comfortable  room 
to  himself;  fire  and  candle  they  provide  them 
selves  with.  The  living  is  exceedingly  good, 
as  we  ourselves  saw  ;  and  every  thing  is  so 
cheap  that  a  great  many  persons,  who  are  no 
longt.-r  students,  come  hither  to  reside.  It  is 
not  the  custom  here  to  ride  on  horseback  in 
the  town,  or  have  servants  following  you.  In 
Germany  I  had  observed  that  every  body,  even 
workmen,  wear  swords  ;  in  the  territories  sub 
ject  to  the  seigneury,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
body  wears  one.  Sunday,  13th  of  November, 
after  dinner,  we  left  this  place  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  some  baths  that  lie  on  the  right, 
at  Abano,  whither  M.  de  Montaigne  proceeded 
at  once.  This  is  a  small  village,  near  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  just  beyond  which,  at  three 


or  four  hundred  paces'  distance,  there  is  a  gentle 
rocky  ascent,  on  the  top  of  which,  where  there 
is   a*  tolerably    wide   space,    you    find   several 
springs  of  boiling-hot  water,  spouting  from  the 
rock.      The  water  just  at  this  source  is  too  hot 
to   bathe  in,   and  of  course  much   too   hot  to 
drink.     The  channels,   which   it   forms  on   its 
descent   to    the    ground,  look   quite  grey,  like 
ashes,  and  it   deposits  a  quantity  of  sediment 
which  takes  the  form  of  hard  sponge  ;  the  taste 
of  the  water  is  salt  and  rather  sulphury.     The 
whole  of  the  neighbouring  country  is  affected 
by  it,  for  the  streams  which  it  forms,  and  which 
run  on  all   sides  into  the  plain,  carry  the  heat 
and   the  smell  a  long  way  round.     There  are 
two  or  three  houses  at  this  place,  very  indiffe 
rently  adapted    for  invalids,  where  they   have 
baths  supplied   from  these  springs.     The  water- 
sends  forth  a  complete  cloud  of  smoke  as  it 
issues  from  the  rock  ;  and  the  rock  itself  smokes 
and  gives  out  such  a  heat   at  the  different  in 
terstices  that,  in  a  hole  which   has  been  exca 
vated,  large  enough  for  a  man  to  lie  down  in, 
you  may  take  a  "regular  vapour  bath,  and   a 
very   effective   one,  for  you   are  in  a  thorough 
perspiration  in  a  very  few  moments.     He  tasted 
the  water,  after  it  had  been  drawn  long  enough 
to  lose  its  excessive  he-it,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
to  savour  more  of  suit  than  of  any  thing  else. 
Further  on  to  the  right  we  could  see  the  Abbey 
of  Praie.  so   famous  for  its  beauty,  its  riches, 
and   its  courtesy  and   liberality  toward?  stran 
gers,  but  he  would  not  go  there,  having  it  fully 
in   his  intention   to   revisit  all  this  part  of  the 
country,  especially  Venice,  more  at  his  leisure. 
He   thought  nothing  of  his  present  visit,  arid 
the  only  reason  why  he   undertook  it  at  all, 
at  this  period,  was  the  hunger  and  ^thirst  he 
had  felt  to  see  Venice  ;  indeed,  he    frequently 
remarked,  that  he  could  not  have  been  easy  at 
Home,  or  any  other  place  in   Italy,  unless  he 
had  first  seen  Venice  ;  and  that  had  he  gone  on 
without  visiting   it,  he  should    certainly  have 
turned  back.     In  the  idea  of  returning  hither, 
he  left  at  Padua,  with  M.  Francois  Bourges, 
a  Frenchman,  the  works  of  Cardinal  Cusan,1 
which  he  had  bought  at  Venice.     From  Abano, 
we   proceeded  to  a  place    called    San   Pietro, 
which    lies    very  low,   though    the    mountains 
were  still  very  close   to  us  on  the  right.     The 
country  around  is  all  pasture-land,  where,  every 
here  and  there,  springs  up  one  of  these  warm 
springs,    some    quite    hot,    some    tepid,    some 
nearly  cold  ;  the  taste  is  insipid,  in  comparison 
with  that  at  Abano,  with  a  less  smell  of  sul 
phur,  and  almost  an   entire  absence  of  saline 
qualities.  We  saw  some  remains  here  of  ancient 
buildings.     There    are   a    few   miserable    little 
houses  scattered  about  for  the  accommodation 
of  invalids  ;  but  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
place  is  savage  and  unpromising  in  the  highest 


1  Nicholas  de  Cusa.  His  complete  works  on  Theology 
and  Mathematics  were  published  at  Bale,  in  1565,  in  3  vols. 
folio. 
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degree,  and  I  should  by  no  means  advise  any 
friend  of  mine  to  go  there.  'Tis  said  the  seig- 
neury  are  not  very  desirous  of  improving  the 
place,  for  that  they  have  an  objection  to  any 
foreign  gentlemen  taking  up  their  abode  there. 
These  last  baths,  he1  said,  reminded  him  of 
those  at  Preissac,  near  Ax."  The  channel  in 
which  the  water  runs  has  a  reddish  tinge. 
The  water  has  no  taste  ;  he  thought  it  was 
chalybeate.  We  passed  a  very  tine  house;,  be 
longing  to  a  gentleman  of  Patina,  where  M.  the 
Cardinal  d'Este,  who  was  ill  of  the  gout,  had 
been  staying  for  more  than  two  months,  partly 
to  be  near  the  baths,  and  still  more  to  be  near 
the  ladies  of  Venice.  Close  to  this  is 

Bataille,:i  eiuht  miles,  where  we  got  by  snp- 
per-time.  This  is  a  small  village  on  the  Del 
Eraichino  (,'anal,  which,  though  not  more  than 
two  or  three  feet  deep  in  some  places,  carrie.- 
boats  of  considerable  size.  We  were  here  served 
in  earthen  dishes  and  wooden  plates,  for  want 
of  pewter,  but  things  were  tolerably  well  in 
other  respects.  Monday  morning  1  '  proceeded 
on  with  the  mule,  and  the  gentlemen  went  to 
see  the  baths,  which  are  situated  rive  hundred 
paces  from  the  village,  on  the  causeway  along 
the  canal.  There  is,  as  he*  tells  me,  one  house 
at  these  baths,  with  about  ten  or  twelve  rooms 
in  it.  In  April  and  May,  they  say,  there  is  a 
tolerable  number  of  visitors,  but  the  greater 
part  of  these  lodge  in  the  village,  or  in  the 
chateau  belonging  to  Signor  Pic,  in  which  M. 
the  Cardinal  d'Este  was  living  at  this  period. 
The  water  of  these  baths  comes  from  the  edge 
of  a  neighbouring  hill,  whence  it  flows  to  the 
above-mentioned  house,  by  several  small  canals, 
and  the  water  when  it  arrives  is  more  or  less 
warm,  according  as  the  length  of  these  canals 
is  greater  or  less.  People  do  not  drink  these 
waters,  but,  when  they  want  to  drink  any  me 
dicinal  waters  at  all,  send  for  those  of  Saint 
Pierre.  M.  de  Montaigne  went  up  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  to  see  the  source  of  this  water,  but 
he  could  not  tind  it,  and  the  people  there  told 
him  the  reason  was  because  it  sprung  from 
under  the  ground.  The  taste  of  the  water,  like 
that  at  St.  Pierre,  is  insipid,  with  very  little 
flavour  either  of  salt  or  sulphur  ;  and  he  ima 
gined  that  the  eifects  of  it  must  be  pretty  nearly 
the  same  as  from  those  of  St.  Pierre.  The 
water  in  its  course  leaves  a  reddish  tinge  be 
hind  it.  In  tht?  bath-house  here,  there  are 
several  rooms  in  which  you  take  shower-baths, 
so  managed  that  the  water  is  entirely  directed 
against  that  part  of  the  person  which  is  indis 
posed  ;  if  you  are  sick  with  a  head-ache,  the 
water  is  played  against  the  forehead,  and  so  on. 
At  different  points,  along  these  bath-canals, 
they  have  constructed  little  stone  cells,  just 
large  enough  to  hold  one  person,  in  which  the 
patient  shuts  himself,  and  then,  certain  vent- 


•  Montaigne. 

2  Dux.  or  rather  d'Acqs,  iu  Gascony. 

3  JJattagha. 


holes  connected  with  the  steam  being  opened, 
the  smoke  and  heat  immediately  throw  him 
into  a  profuse  perspiration;  'tis  a  sort  of 
vapour-bath,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds 
here.  What  is  principally  in  use  here,  how 
ever,  is  the  mud-bath,  the  materials  for  which 
are  found  in  ample  quantities  in  a  large 
pond  near  the  house,  whence  the  mud  is 
taken  in  a  particular  sort  of  vessel,  into  the 
house.  Here  the  bathers  are-  provided  with 
di  tie  re  nt  sorts  of  wooden  instruments,  adapted 
for  the  various  parts  of  the  person  which  may 
require  bathing,  the  instrument  being  first  filled 
with  the  mud,  and  the  arm,  leg,  or  other  mem 
ber  being  then  inserted  amid  the  mud  ;  the 
instrument  is  emptied  and  filled  airain  as  often 
as  is  required.  The  mud  is  of  a  black  colour, 
like  that  at  Barbotan,  but  not  so  sandy,  and  of 
a  richer  substance  ;  the  heat  is  temperate,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  smell  in  it.  The  only  con 
venience  about  these  baths  is  that  they  are  so 
near  Venice  ;  the  place  itself  is  very  dirty  and 
disagreeable.  Our  gentlemen  left  Bataille  after 
breakfast,  and  followed  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
which  is  culled  the  ('anal  of  the  Two  Roads, 
from  the  causeways  that  are  on  each  bank.  We 
saw  her-.1  a  \ery  curious  construction  ;  at  a  par 
ticular  point  of  the  road,  a  stream  \\hich  de 
scends  from  the  mountains,  has  to  traverse  the 
canal  in  its  course;  in  order  to  make  way  for  it,  I 
without  interfering  with  the  canal,  the  latter  is  J 
carried  over  it  by  a  viaduct,  and  again  over  the  ; 
viaduct  a  bridge,  so  high  as  to  admit  of  vessels 
passing  under  it  on  the  canal,  traverses  the  canal 
for  the  u>e  of  travellers  on  land.  The  stream 
beneath  is  at  this  place  contracted  in  its  course 
by  artificial  banks,  and  is  thus  made  deep 
enough  to  float  boats,  so  that  at  one  and  the 
same  time  there  may  be  one  boat  sailing  along 
the  stream,  another  above  it  on  the  canal,  and 
above  both  there  may  be  coaches  rolling  along 
the  road.  Here  are  three  high- ways,  one 
above  another.  Proceeding  on,  keeping  the 
canal  always  on  our  right,  we  passed  a  small 
town  called  Montselisse,0  which  itself  lies  low, 
though  the  walls  extend  up  to  the  top  of  the 
adjoiiiintr  mountain,  enclosing  an  old  castle, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  seigneurs  of 
the  town,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  Leaving  the 
mountains  to  the  right,  we  turned  towards  the 
left,  along  a  handsome,  level,  raised  road, 
which  in  summer  time  must  be  very  agreeably 
shaded  by  the  trees  on  each  side  ;  on  either 
hand  fertile  valleys,  where,  as  is  the  fashion 
here,  amidst  the  corn  fields  are  numbers  of 
trees,  ranged  in  long  lines,  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  as  supporters  for  the  vines.  Im 
mense  oxen,  of  a  dun  colour,  are  so  common 
here  that,  had  I  seen  them  before,  I  should  have 
felt  no  particular  admiration  of  those  I  saw 
belonging  to  the  Archduke  Eernand.  By  and  by, 
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they  reached  some  higher  ground,  where  they  I 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  marshes  more 
than  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  and  extending  fur 
ther  than  the  eye  could  reach.  These  formerly 
were  enormous  ponds,  but  the  seigneury  made 
great  exertions  to  have  them  drained,  in  order 
to  apply  the  land  to  the  purposes  of  labour, 
wherever  it  was  possible  ;  and  they  have  suc 
ceeded  in  some  few  places  ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  all  they  have  realized  is,  a  vast  extent  of 
marshes,  which  produce  nothing  but  reeds. 
They  have  lost  more  than  they  have  gained,  by 
changing  the  form  of  the  ground.  We  parsed 
the  river  Adisse,  which  lay  on  our  right,  upon 
a  floating-bridge,  consisting  of  two  boats,  large 
enough  to  hold  some  fifteen  or  twenty  horses, 
which  is  worked  to  and  fro  by  a  long  rope  fixed 
to  long  poles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  sus 
tained  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  by  another 
pole,  fixed  in  a  stationary  boat.  We  got  by 
bed-time  to 

Rovigo,  twenty  -  five  miles,  a  small  town 
belonging  to  the  seigneury  of  Venice.  We 
lodged  at  an  inn  outside  the  town.  Here  they 
began  to  serve  us  up  the  salt  in  lumps,  which 
the  people  make  use  of  in  bits,  as  they  do 
lump-sugar.  There  is  quite  as  much  provision 
to  be  got  here  as  in  France,  notwithstanding 
all  we  had  been  told  to  the  contrary;  and  their 
way  of  not  basting  their  roast  meat  we  found 
did  not  at  all  injure  the  flavour.  Their  rooms, 
from  want  of  glass  and  proper  windows,  are  not 
so  neat  and  comfortable  as  those  in  France,  but 
the  beds  are  better  made,  more  compact,  and 
with  plenty  of  mattrusses  ;  their  curtains,  how 
ever,  are  miserable  affairs,  lamentably  bare, 
and  made  of  wretched  materials  ;  and  they  are 
exceedingly  chary  of  clean  linen.  A  person 
travelling  by  himself,  and  without  attendants, 
would  get  none  at  all.  The  charges  are  much 
the  same  as  in  France,  perhaps  somewhat 
higher.  This  is  the  birth-place  of  that  worthy 
feilow  Celius,1  who  hence  took  the  surname  of 
Rodoginus.  The  town  is  a  very  pretty  one, 
with  an  exceedingly  handsome  square  :  the 
river  Adisse  runs  right  through  it.  We  left 
this  place,  Tuesday  morning,  15th  November, 
and  proceeded  for  some  time  along  the  cause 
way,  which  resembles  that  at  Blois.  We  then 
crossed  the  river  Adisse.  on  our  right,  and, 
soon  after,  the  Po,  which  lay  on  our  left.  On 
both  bridges  there  were  toll-gates,  where  you 
pay  for  your  passage,  and  they  have  contriv 
ances  whereby  they  can  stop  the  boats  under 
neath,  until  they  have  paid  what  is  due.  The 
different  tolls  payable,  are  painted  on  a  board 
fixed  to  the  bridge.  We  then  descended  into 
a  very  flat  part  of  the  country,  where,  as  it 
seemed  to  us,  in  rainy  weather,  the  roads  must 

1  Ludovicus  Celius,  surnamed  Rodofrinus,  a  learned  pro 
fessor  of  Padua,    and    master    of    Julius    Cimsar    Scanner  ; 
principally  known  by  his  Lcctiones  Anti^ucc  ;  he  died  1025. 

2  Alphonso  d'Este,  second  of  the  name,  duke  of  Fcrrara, 
Modena,  and  Reggio.     Died  a/tli  Oct.  1597. 


needs  be  altogether  impassable  ;  and,  making  no 
stoppage  in  our  way,  we  got  in  the  evening  to 

Ferrara,  twenty  miles.  Here  they  kept  us  j 
waiting  a  long  time  at  the  gates,  till  they  got  if 
us  passports  and  certificates  of  health,  and  the  jj 
same  was  the  case  with  several  other  people  I 
who  came  up.  The  town  is  about  the  size  01 
Tours,  and  stands  in  a  very  flat  country  ;  there 
are  a  great  number  of  palaces ;  the  streets  are 
wide  and  straight,  and  full  of  people.  Wed 
nesday  morning,  Messieurs  d'Estissac  and  de 
Montaigne  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
duke.2  On  his  being  informed  of  their  arrival 
at  the  palace,  he  sent  a  gentleman  of  his  court 
to  receive  them  and  conduct  them  to  his  own 
apartment,  where  he  was  with  two  or  three 
other  personages.  They  passed  through  several 
private  rooms,  where  they  saw  a  number  of 
handsomely  dressed  gentlemen.  On  entering 
the  duke's  room,  they  found  him  standing  at  a 
table,  awaiting  their  arrival,  lie  raised  his  cap 
as  they  entered,  and  remained  uncovered  ail  the 
while  M.  de  Montaigne  conversed  with  him, 
which  was  for  a  considerable  time.  lie  first 
asked  M.  de  Montaigne  whether  he  understood 
their  language,  and  on  his  replying  in  the  affir 
mative,  he  told  them,  in  very  elegant  Italian, 
that  he  was  always  delighted  to  receive  gentle 
men  belonging  to  their  nation,  having  the 
greatest  respect  for  his  most  Christian  Majesty. 
After  conversing  upon  different  topics,  Messieurs 
retired.  The  duke  never  once  put  on  his  cap 
while  they  were  in  the  room.  In  one  of  the 
churches3  we  saw  a  bust  of  Ariosto,4  somewhat 
fuller  in  the  face  than  it  is  represented  in  his 
works ; 5  he  died  Gth  June,  1533,  aged  59. 
They  serve  up  fruit  here  on  plates.  The  streets 
are  all  paved  with  brick.  The  colonnades, 
which  run  along  each  side  of  every  street  in 
Padua,  and  are  extremely  convenient,  enabling 
you  to  walk  about  in  all  weathers,  free  from 
dirt,  are  not  to  be  found  in  Ferrara.  At  Venice 
the  streets  are  paved  with  the  same  mate 
rial,  and  the  pavement  sloping,  there  is  never 
any  mud  to  annoy  you.  Talking  of  Venice, 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  day  we  left  it,  we 
met  on  our  way  several  large  boats  laden  with 
fresh  water;  a  boat-load  of  this  fetches  a  crown 
at  Venice,  and  it  is  used  both  for  drinking  and 
in  dying  cloth.  When  we  were  at  Chaffousine, 
we  saw  them  loading  the  boats  with  this  water, 
the  product  of  a  neighbouring  spring,  whence, 
by  means  of  two  horses  turning  a  wheel,  it  is 
raised  into  a  wooden  pipe,  or  trough,  that 
discharges  it  into  the  boats  on  the  canal,  which 
come  up  by  turns  to  receive  their  cargo.  We 
stayed  all  day  at  Ferrara,  and  went  to  see 
several  line  churches,  .gardens,  and  private  |j 
hou-fs.  In  the  garden  of  the  Jesuits,  the  most  jj 


;t  That  of  the  Kenediciins. 

4  His  bust  in  white  marble,  which  stands  on  his  comb. 

r'  That  is  to  say,    ii»  his  portrait,  as  prefixed   «>  the  lurjrc 
Ita  iaii  editions  01  uis  works. 
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remarkable  thing  is  a  rose  tree  that  produces 
flowers  every  month  in  the  year.     At  the  time  , 
we  were    there,   there    was    a    rose    in   bloom, 
which  was  given  to   M.  de  Montaigne.     We 
also  saw  the   state  barge,  which   the  duke,   in 
emulation   of  the  Venetian  Bucentaur,  has  had 
built  tor  his  new  wife, — who  is  a  pretty  woman, 
much  too  young  for  him,— to   take  excursions 
in    upon    the   river   Po.      We  also    vi>ited   the 
duke's    arsenal,    where    we    saw    a    culverin. 
twenty-six  feet  long,  and  one  foot  in   diameter. 
The  new  wine  we  drank,  and  the  water  we  got 
here,  brought  from  the  river,  ahirmed    him'  tor 
his  cliolic.     Over   all   the  doors  in   the   inn  is 
written  :    Jiicordttf'i  dclla  hoUcta.'2     As  soon  as 
you  have   arrived  at  the  town,  you   must  send  [ 
word   to  the  principal   magistrate  what  is  your 
name,  and  the  number  of  your  attendants,  and 
the  magistrate  returns  permission  for  the  land-  j 
lord  of  the   inn  where  you  have  put  up,  to  en 
tertain  you  ;   otherwise   he  will  not   allow  you 
to  remain  in  his  house.     Thursday  morning,  we  ] 
left   this  place,  and  proceeded   through  a  level 
and    fertile   country.     The   roads  here  must  be 
very  troublesome  to  pedestrians  in  wet  weather, 
when    the   rieli   soil    of    Lombardy   becomes  a 
thick  mass  of  mud,  whence  you  have  no  means 
of  escaping,  the   highways   being  closed  in  on 
either  side  by  ditcher;   so  to  remedy  this  incon 
venience,  the  people  of  'he  country  make  u^e  ot 
small  stilts,  about   half  a  foot.  high.      We  went 
on  without  stopping  to 

Houlougne,:i  thirty  miles,  which  we  reached 
in  the  evening.  This  is  a  large  and  handsome 
town,  much  bigger  and  more  populous  than 
Ferrara.  At  the  inn  where  we  put:  up  we 
found  the  Seigneur  de  M  online,  who  had 
arrived  an  hour  before  us,  having  come  direct 
from  Fnmce  tor  the  purpose  of  staying  at  this 
place  some  time,  to  perfect  himself  in  fencing 
and  riding.  On  Friday  we  went  to  see  the 
Venetian  fencer,  who  boasts  that  lie  lias  invented 
a  system  of  sword-play  which  will  supersede 
every  other  system  ;  and  certainly  his  method 
very  much  differs  from  the  ordinary  practice. 
The  best  pupil  he  has  is  a  young  gentleman 
of  Bordeaux,  named  Binet.  We  saw  here  an 
ancient  tower  of  a  square  form  ;  so  constructed 
that  it  leans  all  on  one  side,  and  appears  every 
instant  to  be  about  to  fall.4  We  went  also  to 
see  the  school  of  sciences,5  which  is  the  finest 
edifice  I  ever  saw  dedicated  to  this  purpose. 
Saturday,  after  dinner,  we  went  to  the  play, 
with  which  he  was  greatly  amused  ;  but  he 
got  a  head -ache  there,  a  malady  he  had 
not  experienced  for  several  years  previously ; 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  felt  freer  from  his 
pains  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  back, 
and  was  as  well  in  the  stomach  as  he  was  on 


his  return  from  Bannieres.  The  head-ache  left 
him  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The  town  is 
full  of  broad  and  handsome  colonnades,  and 
you  everywhere  come  upon  splendid  palaces. 
Von  live  much  the  same  as  at  Padua,  and  at  a 
very  cheap  rate  ;  but  the  town  is  not  so  tran 
quil,  in  consequence  of  the  long-standing  feuds 
which  exist  between  the  different  old  families 
in  the  place,  some  of  these  being1  partisans 
of  the  French,  while  others  favour  the 
Spaniards,  a  great  number  of  whom  reside 
here.  In  the  middle  of  the  grand  square  there 
is  a  very  magnificent  fountain/'  On  Sunday, 
he  was  about  to  resume  his  journey  to  Rome 
by  the  left  road,  which  goes  through  Imola, 
the  Marches  of  Aneona  and  Loretto;  but,  being 
informed  by  a  (iernmn  that  he  had  recently 
been  robbed  by  banditti  on  this  route,  in  the 
duchy  of  Spoleto,  he  determined  to  take  the 
road  for  Florence,  and  we  accordingly  started 
in  that  direction,  and,  travelling  along  a  very 
rough  and  mountainous  country,  got  by  bed 
time  to 

Loyan,7  >ixteen  miles,  a  small  and  disagree 
able  village.  There  are  only  two  inns  here, 
and  these  are  noted  throughout  Italy  for  the 
deception,  which  they  practise  upon  travellers, 
in  feeding  them  with  fine  promises  of  every 
possible  accommodation  before  you  dismount, 
and  laughing  at  YOU  when  they  have  once  got 
you  into  their  houses  ;  the  thing  is  so  notorious 
that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  We  left  this 
place  early  next  morning,  and  travelled  all  day 
along1  a  road  far  more  rugged  and  disagreeable 
than  any  we  had  hitherto  experienced  ;  in 
SOUK;  parts,  among  the  mountains,  it  was  almost 
impracticable.  We  got  by  bed-time  to 

Searperia,  twenty-four  miles,  a  small  town 
of  Tuscany,  where  there  is  a  considerable  trade 
in  penknives,  scissors,  and  similar  articles,  lie 
,  was  exceedingly  amused  here  at  the  rivalry 
!  among  the  landlords.  It  is  their  practice  to 
send  people  in  search  of  travellers  seven  or 
eight  leagues  on  the  road,  and  to  solicit  them  to 
put  up  at  their  inns.  You  will  frequently  meet 
the  landlord  himself  on  horseback  ;  and  every 
here  and  there  well-dressed  people,  who  watch 
you  about,  and  keep  teazing  you  in  favour  of 
their  employers.  All  along  the  road,  he  amused 
himself  immensely  by  hearing  what  every  one 
of  these  fellows  had  to  say,  and  the  promises 
which  they  respectively  lavished  ;  there  was 
nothing  which  they  were  not  ready  to  provide 
you.8  One  man  offered  to  make  him  a  present 
of  a  hare,  if  lie  would  but  so  much  as  come  and 
look  at  his  house.  Their  disputes  and  rivalry, 
however,  terminate  at  the  gates  of  the  town, 
upon  reaching  which  they  do  not  venture  to 
say  a  word  more  on  the  subject.  They  all 


1  Montaigne. 

2  Do  not  lose  sight  of  your  health-certificate. 

3  Bologna. 

4  There  are  two  of  these  leaning  towers  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the   city,   and  inclining   in  different   directions  ; 
that  of  Asinelli,  320  feet  high,  inclines  about  3£  feet ;  that  of 


Garisenda,  to  which  Montaigne  refers,  is  145  feet  high,  and 
inclines  8  feet. 

5  The  Scuola,  built  by  Vignole. 

c  That  of  the  Giant. 

7  Loiano. 

8  "  Anche  ragazzc  e  ragazzi." 
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offer  to  furnish  you  with  a  guide  on  horseback, 
at  their  own  expense,  and  for  him  to  carry 
part  of  your  baggage  to  the  inn  where  you  are 
going  :  this  is  an  invariable  practice  among  all 
of  them,  and  they  pay  the  guide  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  did  not  understand  whether  they 
were  obliged  to  do  this  by  the  government,  in 
consequence  of  the  insecurity  of  the  roads.  We 
had  made  a  bargain  as  to  what  we  were  to  pay, 
and  what  we  were  to  have  for  it  at  Loian, 
before  we  left  Boulougne.  When  we  got 
there,  however,  though  sadly  pressed  by  the 
people  of  the  house  where  we  stopped,  and 
others,  to  alight,  he  sent  some  of  us  round  to  the 
different  inns  to  see  the  apartments,  the  provi 
sions,  the  wines,  and  to  have  the  prices  named, 
and  he  did  not  dismount  till  he  found  out 
which  was  the  best.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  make  your  bargain  so  as  to  escape  being 
cheated  by  them  in  some  way  or  other  ;  for  if 
you  keep  them  to  their  agreement  in  one  thing, 
they  rob  you  in  another ;  if  you  enforce  the 
wine,  provisions,  and  so  on,  that  you  have  bar 
gained  for,  they  cheat  you  in  wood,  candles, 
linen,  or  some  other  article  which  you  have 
omitted  to  specify.  This  route  is  very  much 
frequented,  for  it  is  the  high  road  to  Koine.  I 
was  here  informed  of  a  piece  of  stupidity  I  had 
been  guilty  of,  in  having  omitted,  when  on  my 
way  from  Loian,  to  visit  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
about  two  miles  out  of  the  road,  whence,  in 
stormy  and  wet  weather,  you  can  in  the  night 
time  see  flames  issue,  which  rise  to  a  great 
height ;  and  I  was  told  that  when  the  eruption 
is  particularly  strong,  there  are  pieces  of  money 
sometimes  thrown  up,  with  a  figure  on  them.1 
We  ought  to  have  gone  and  seen  this.  We 
left  Scaperia  next  morning,  our  landlord  acting 
as  guide,  and  proceeded  along  a  fine  road, 
between  hills,  which  seemed  well  cultivated 
and  thickly  inhabited.  We  turned  out  of  our 
way  two  miles  on  the  right,  to  see  a  palace 
that  the  Duke  of  Florence  built  here  twelve 
years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  exercising 
his  seven  senses  in  embellishing.  He  would 
seem  to  have  expressly  selected  an  incon 
venient  site,  sterile  and  rugged,  and  utterly 
without  water,  merely  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  the  water  from  five  miles 
off,  and  his  other  materials  of  every  description 
from  another  five  miles  off,  in  an  opposite  direc 
tion.  There  is  no  unitjr  of  design  about  the 
place.  The  view  from  it  consists  merely  of  hills, 
which  is  the  general  feature  of  the  country. 
The  place  is  called  Pratellino,2  and  has  a  most 
despicable  appearance  from  the  distance  ;  but 
when  viewed  nearer  it  looks  handsome  enough, 
though  not  nearly  so  well  as  the  better  sort  of 
palaces  among  us  in  France.  The  furniture  is 
pretty  enough,  but  does  not  at  all  partake  of 
the  magnificent.  There  is,  however,  a  grotto, 
consisting  of  several  cells,  which  is  the  finest 


1  Montaigne   probably  refers   to  the   volcano  of   Pietra 
Mala,  eight  leagues  from  Bologna. 


we  ever  saw.  It  is  formed,  and  all  crusted 
over,  with  a  certain  material,  which  they  told 
us  was  brought  from  some  particular  mountain  ; 
the  wood-work  is  all  ingeniously  fastened  to 
gether  with  invisible  nails.  Here  you  see 
various  musical  instruments,  which  perform  a 
variety  of  pieces,  by  the  agency  of  the  water  ; 
which  also,  by  a  hidden  machinery,  gives  mo 
tion  to  several  statues,  single  and  in  groups, 
opens  doors,  and  gives  apparent  animation  to 
the  figures  of  various  animals,  that  seem  to 
jump  into  the  water,  to  drink,  to  swim  about, 
and  so  on.  On  touching  a  spring,  the  whole 
grotto  becomes  full  of  water,  and  all  the  seats 
spout  minute  streams  against  you ;  and  when, 
flying  from  the  grotto,  you  seek  a  refuge  on  the 
stairs  that  lead  to  the  castle,  the  motion  of 
another  hidden  spring  gives  play  to  a  thousand 
jets  of  water,  that  inundate  you  with  their  show 
ers,  till  you  reach  the  top.  The  beauty  and  rich 
ness  of  this  place  cannot  be  conveyed  by  any 
description,  however  detailed.  The  approach  to 
the  castle  is  through  a  walk  fifty  feet  wide,  and 
about  500  paces  long,  which  has  been  constructed 
at  a  very  heavy  expense.  On  each  side  of 
tliis  walk  there  are,  at  every  five  and  ten  paces 
alternately,  handsome  fountains,  standing  upon 
elaborately  sculptured  stone  pedestals,  so  that 
as  you  look  down  the  walk,  you  see  ranges  of 
fountains  spouting  forth  water  to  a  great  height 
on  both  sides.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a  very 
large  fountain,  which  discharges  its  wafers 
into  an  immense  bason,  by  the  medium  of  a 
marble  statue,  representing  a  woman  washing. 
She  is  wringing  a  table  -  cloth,  also  of  white 
marble,  the  droppings  from  which  keep  the 
bason  full ;  near  this  is  another  vessel,  where, 
the  water  seems  boiling,  to  make  lye  with. 
In  the  dining-room  of  the  castle  there  is  a 
marble  table,  with  places  for  six  guests ;  in 
each  of  these  places,  upon  raising  a  small 
lid,  formed  in  the  marble,  you  find  a  ring  con 
nected  with  a  vessel  under  the  table.  From 
each  of  these  six  vessels,  on  pulling  up  this 
ring,  there  rises  a  fountain  of  fresh  water,  iu 
which  you  may  either  cool  or  cleanse  your 
glass,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  similar  fountain,  or 
rather  well,  for  the  bottle.  We  also  saw  some 
deep  pits  in  the  ground,  where  they  preserve  a 
quantity  of  snow  throughout  the  year,  the 
snow  being  placed  on  layers  of  broom,  and  the 
heap,  which  is  made  in  a  pyramidical  form,  being 
finally  covered  over  with  thatch,  like  a  barn. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  these  snow-pits. 
They  are  now  erecting  the  statue  of  an  enor 
mous  giant,  with  one  eye,  which  alone  is  three 
cubits  wide,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  in  propor 
tion  ;  this  they  intend  for  an  immense  fountain. 
There  are  a  thousand  reservoirs  and  ponds, 
supplied  from  the  two  principal  fountains,  by 
infinite  earthen  pipes.  We  saw  a  very  large 
and  handsome  aviary,  in  which  we  noticed 


2  Pratolino,  two  miles  from  Florence,  built,  according  to 
M.  Lalande,  in  1575,  by  the  Grand  Duke  Francis,  son  of 
Cosmo  the  First. 
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some  little  birds,  like  goldfinches  somewhat, 
only  they  had  two  long  feathers  at  the  tail, 
resembling  those  of  a  cock.  We  had  a  very 
singular  sort  of  stove  shown  us.  ^  e  stopped 
here  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  resumed  our 
journey,  along  several  high  hills,  to 

Florence,  seventeen  miles,  a.  place  smaller 
than  Ferrara,  situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded 
by  richly  cultivated  lulls.  The  ri\er  Arno 
passes  through  the  town,  and  is  crossed  by 
several  bridges.  We  saw  no  fo?se  round  the 
walls.  To-day  lie  (Montaigne)  parsed  two 
stones,  and  a  quantity  of  gravel,  without  having 
had  any  other  notice  of  it  than  a  slight  pain 
in  the  lower  part  of  his  stomach.  The  same 
day  we  went  to  see  the  Grand  D'ike's  -table-, 
which  are  \  erv  large,  with  arched  roof-;  there 
are  very  tew  hor-e-  of  any  value  here:  at  lea-t, 
there  were  not,  when  we  went  over  them.  We 
were  shown  a  slice])  of  a  very  strange  form  ; 
together  with  a  came!,  several  lions  and  bear-, 
and  an  animal  as  big  as  a  large  mastiff,  but  of 
the  form  of  a  cat,  all  striped  black  and  white. 
which  they  called  a  tiger.  We  looked  over 
the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  (lags 
are  sdll  hanging,  which  we  lo>t  under  Mar-'m' 
Stro//.i,  in  Tuscany.1  In  thi-  church,  there  are 
several  excellent  pictures,  and  some  statues  by 
Michael  Angelo.  We  went  to  si  e  the  cathe 
dral,  a  magnificent  structure,  the  -i  'epic  of 
which  i-  faced  with  black  and  whirc  marble  ;  it 
is  one  of  the  finc-t  and  most  sumptuous  churches 
in  the  world.  M .  de  Montaigne  said  he  had 
never  been  in  a  country  where  there  \vi  re 
so  few  pretty  women  as  in  Italy.  The  inns 
are  far  less  convenient  than  tho-e  in  France 
and  Germany  ;  the  provisions  arc  not  hail'  so 
plentiful  as  in  Germany,  and  not  near  so  \vell 
dressed.  They  do  not  lard  the  meat  in  either 
country;  but  then  in  Germany  it  is  far  better 
seasoned,  and  there;  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
soups  and  sauce.;,  which  i-  not  the  case  here. 
The  houses,  too.  in  Italy  are  very  inferior: 
there  are  no  good  rooms  ;  and  the  large  win 
dows  have  no  glass  or  other  protection  again-t 
the  weather,  but  an  unwieldy  shutter,  which 
excludes  the  li-jht,  at  the  same  time  that 
vou  u -e  it-  to  k-ep  oil'  the  wind  or  rain; 
an  inconvenience  which  we  found  still  move 
intolerable  than  the  want  of  bed -curtains  in 
Germany.  The  bed-rooms  are  mere  cabins, 
and  the  beds  wretched  pallet*,  running  on 
castors,  with  a  miserable  canopy  over  them  ; 
and  ,lieaven  help  him  who  cannot  lit?  hard  ! 
There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  linen  too.  The 
wines,  generally  speaking,  are  far  inferior  to 
those  of  Germany  ;  and  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  in  particular,  lamentably  insipid  and 

1  In  tlie  battle  of  Marciano,  in  which  Pietro  Strozzi  was 
i  defeated  by  the  Marquis  de  Marignan,  Aug.  2,  I,'o4  Stro/./.i 
j|  was  not  a  marshal  of  France  at  the  period  of  the  battle  ;  but 
I  he  was  created  one  by  Henry  II.  the  same  year. 

-  A  Spanish  coin,  worth  at  tlie  present  time  about  2^d. 

a  Cosmo  II. 

4  This  place  was  defended  by  Blaise  de  Montluc,  and  did 
j  I  not  surrender  (in  1554.)  till  after  a  siege  of  ten  months. 

''  In  the  same  year. 


mawkish.  The  charges,  it  is  true,  are  some 
what  less.  Florence,  for  instance,  is  considered 
the  dearest  city  in  Italy,  and  the  bargain  I 
made  here,  before  my  master  arrived  at  the  inn, 
the  Angel,  was  for  seven  reals-  a  day,  man  and 
horse,  and  four  reals  a  day  for  a  man  without 
a  horse.  The  same  day  we  went  to  see  the 
duke'-  palace.  This  prince  spends  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  in  making  imitations  of  oriental 
precious  sti.nes  and  chrystal  :  he  has  a  great 
taste  for  alchemy  and  the  mechanical  arts, 
especially  architecture,  of  which  IK;  has  a  more 
than  ordinary  knowledge.  Next  day,  M.  de 
Montaigne  a-'vnded,  the  first  of  us,  to  the  top 
of  the  cathedral,  where  there  is  a  ball  of  gilt 
]  bra--,  which,  from  below,  seems  about  the  size 
of  your  head,  though  when  you  get  up  to  it 
you  find  it  capable  of  holding  forty  persons, 
lie  here  observed  that  the  marble  with  which 
this  church  i-  covered,  even  the  black  compart 
ment-,  for  it  is  iil-ternate  black  and  white,  is 
already  beginning,  in  many  places,  to  give 
v  ay.  and  to  open  in  lar^'e  crevices,  under  the 
influence  of  the  i'ro<f  and  the  sun  ;  which  in- 
!  duced  him  to  doubt  very  much  the  </eiiinne- 
uess  of  the  marble.  He  went  also  to  see  the 
palaces  of  the  Stn>7/.i  and  the  Gondi,  where 
-ome  of  each  family  -till  remain,  and  paid 
icr  vi-it  to  th.-  duke's  palace.  In  one  of 
the  apartments  Cosmo, :i  his  father,  has  had 
painted  (he.  talcing  of  Sienna,1  and  the  battle 
we  !o-t  :'  yet  in  many  parts  of  the  town,  and 
on  the  old'walls  of  tlie  palace  it-elf,  the  rlciirs- 
de-l\  >  occupy  the  most  honourable  position.6 
.Me--r-.  d'K-ti-Mic  and  Montaigne  went,  to  dine 
with  tlie  grand  duke,  for  such  is  his  title  here. 
Ilis  wife7  occupied  the  po-t  of  honour;  the 
duke  sat  on  her  right,  next  to  him  sat  the 
duchess's  sister-in-law,  and  next  to  her  her 
husband,  the  duchess's  brother.  The  duchess 
is  a  handsome  woman,  according  to  the  Italian 
notion  of  beauty,  with  a  countenance  at  once 
agreeable  and  dignified,  and  a  bosom  of  the  most 
ample  proportions.  M.  de  Montaigne  had  not 
been  with  her  long,  before  he  thoroughly  un 
derstood  how  she  had  managed  to  wheedle  the 
duke  into  ent;re  subjection  to  her  will,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  she  would  be  able  to  retain  him 
at  her  feet  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  duke 
is  a  dark  stout  man,  about  my  height,  with 
large  limbs,  and  a  countenance  full  of  kind 
liness  :  he  always  takes  his  cap  off  when  lie 
meets  any  one,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  a  very 
agreeable  feature  in  his  character.  lie  looks 
like  a  healthy  man  of  forty.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  table  were  the  cardinal,8  and  a  young 
man  of  about  eighteen,9  the  duke's  two  brothers. 
When  the  duke  or  his  wife  want  to  drink,  they 


fl  On  account  of  the  alliance  between  Francis  I.  and  the 
house  of  Medicis. 

~  The  celebrated  Bianca  Capello. 

8  The  Cardinal  de  Medicis,  afterwards  Grand  Duke,  under 
the  title  of  Ferdinand  I. 

'•'  Probably  one  of  the  two  sons  that  Cosmo,  the  Grand 
Duke's  father,  had  by  Camilla  Marelii,  whom  Pope  Pius  V. 
obliged  him  to  many. 
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have  presented  to  them  a  glass  of  wine  and  a 
decanter  of  water,  in  a  sort  of  bason  ;  they  take 
the  wine,  and  pour  as  much  of  it  as  they  do  not 
want  into  the  bason,  filling  the  glass  up  with 
water ;  and  when  they  have  drunk  it,  they 
replace  the  glass  in  the  bason,  which  a  page 
holds  for  them.  The  duke  took  a  good  deal  of 
water ;  the  duchess  hardly  any.  The  fault  of 
the  Germans  is  to  make  use  of  glasses  out  of 
all  proportion  too  large  ;  here  they  are  in  the 
extreme  the  other  way,  for  the  glasses  are 
absurdly  small.  I  do  not  understand  why  this 
city  should  be  called,  par  excellence,  the  Beau 
tiful  :  it  is  handsome,  no  doubt,  but  not  more 
so  than  Bologna,  and  very  little  more  so  than 
Ferrara ;  while  Venice  is,  beyond  all  com 
parison,  superior  to  it,  in  this  respect.  No  doubt 
the  view  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  from  the 
top  of  the  cathedral,  has  an  imposing  effect, 
owing  to  the  immense  space  which  the  suburbs 
occupy,  covering,  as  they  do,  the  sides  and 
summit  of  all  the  neighbouring  hills  for 
two  or  three  leagues  round  ;  and  the  houses 
being  so  close  to  each  other  that  they  look 
almost  like  streets.  The  city  is  paved  with 
flat  stones,  but  in  no  sort  of  method  or  order. 
After  dinner,  the  four  gentlemen  hired  a 
guide  and  post-horses  to  go  to  a  country  place 
of  the  duke's,  called  Castello.  The  house 
itself  is  not  worth  looking  at ;  but  there  are 
several  gardens  admirably  laid  out,  all  of  them 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  so  that  all  the  straight 
walks  are  upon  a  descent,  but  a  very  gentle 
and  easy  one ;  the  cross  walks  are  level  and 
terraced.  In  every  direction,  you  see  a  variety 
of  arbours,  thickly  formed  of  every  description 
of  odoriferous  trees,  cedars,  cypresses,  orange 
trees,  lemon  trees,  and  olive  trees,  the  branches 
of  which  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  the  sun, 
at  its  meridian  height,  cannot  penetrate  them. 
These  arbours  will  only  hold  three  or  four 
people.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pieces 
of  water,  there  is  an  artificial  rock,  which 
looks  all  frozen  over,  an  effect  produced  by 
means  of  the  same  material  with  which  the 
duke  has  covered  his  grottoes  at  Pratelliuo  ; 
and  at  the  top  of  this  rock  there  is  a  statue  in 
brass,  representing  a  very  old  grey-haired  man, 
seated  in  a  melancholy  attitude,  with  folded 
arms,  from  whose  beard,  forehead,  and  face, 
the  water  is  incessantly  running,  drop  by  drop, 
so  as  to  represent  tears  and  perspiration  ;  and 
these  are  the  only  outlets  by  which  the  fountain 
discharges  its  contents.  In  another  place, 
they  had  an  amusing  experience  of  the  trick 
I  have  mentioned  before ;  for  as  they  were 
walking  about  the  garden,  looking  at  the 
various  objects  of  interest,  the  gardener,  who 
had  just  before  left  them  for  the  purpose,  while 
they  were  standing  to  admire  some  marble 
statues  they  came  to,  discharged  upon  them, 
from  under  tht-ir  feet  and  legs,  an  infinity  of 
springs  of  water,  so  small  that,  till  you  looked 


closely,  they  were  invisible,  and  which  had 
just  the  appearance  of  small  rain,  and  they  got 
regularly  wet  through,  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  persons.  The  springs  which  the  gardener 
worked  were  more  than  two  hundred  paces 
from  the  spot ;  but  they  were  so  ingeniously 
planned,  and  so  well  made,  that  with  the  least 
motion  he  set  them  in  operation,  or  stopped 
them,  just  as  he  pleased,  and  in  a  moment. 
They  have  this  sort  of  trick  in  a  good  many 
pla.ces  in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  went 
to  look  at  the  principal  fountain,  which  dis 
charges  its  contents  through  two  large  figures 
in  bronze,  the  lower  of  which  has  taken  the 
other  in  his  arms,  and  is  squeezing  him  with 
all  his  might ;]  the  latter,  almost  senseless,  has 
his  head  thrown  back,  and  discharges  the  water 
from  his  mouth  ;  and  the  machinery  is  to 
j  powerful  that  the  fountain  rises  to  a  height  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty- two  feet  above  the 
figures,  which  themselves  are  twenty  feet  high. 
In  another  part  of  the  gardens  there  is  a  small 
room,  constructed  among  the  branches  of  an 
evergreen  tree,  of  a  foliage  much  fuller  than 
any  they  had  ever  seen  before,  so  full  that  you 
cannot  see  out  of  the  room  through  its  thick 
green  walls,  except  by  pushing  the  smallest 
of  the  branches  aside.  In  the  centre  of  this, 
by  some  means  which  you  are  not  inade 
acquainted  with,  there  rises  a  small  foun 
tain  of  water,  through  a  marble  bason,  into 
which  it  falls.  They  have  some  machinery 
here  for  water-music;  but  they  had  not  time 
to  go  and  see  it,  for  it  was  getting  late,  and  we 
had  to  ride  back  to  the  city.  They  saw  the 
duke's  coat  of  arms  here,  over  the  gate,  formed 
of  the  branches  of  trees,  which  are  so  trained 
by  exquisite  art  as  to  compose  the  different 
parts.  The  time  of  year  was  that  most  un 
favourable  to  gardens,  which  made  them  wonder 
all  the  more  at  the  condition  in  which  they 
found  this.  There  is  also  a  very  handsome 
grotto,  in  which  are  to  be  seen  all  sorts  of 
animals,  sculptured  the  size  of  life,  which  are 
spouting  out  water,  some  by  the  beak,  others 
by  the  mouth,  or  the  nails,  or  the  nostrils. 
I  forgot  to  mention,  that  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  palace  there  is  to  be  seen,  placed  upon  a 
pillar,  the  body  of  an  animal  of  a  very  strange 
form  ;  the  breast  is  all  covered  with  scales, 
and  all  up  the  back-bone  there  grows  a  sort 
of  excrescence,  like  a  horn.  They  told  us  it 
was  found  in  a  cavern,  among  the  mountains, 
some  years  ago,  and  brought  here  alive.  It  is 
now  bronzed  over.  We  went  to  see  the  pakce2 
where  the  Queen  Mother8  was  born.  In  order 
to  ascertain  all  the  particulars  respecting  the 
mode  and  expense  of  living  in  this  place,  he 
went  to  look  at  several  apartments  that  were 
to  be  let,  and  at  several  boarding-houses,  but 
he  did  not  see  anything  at  all  desirable.  The 
only  rooms  that  are  to  be  let  here,  he  was  told, 
were  at  the  inns,  and  all  those  he  saw  were 
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exceedingly  dirty  and  inconvenient,  and  far 
dearer  than  at  Paris,  or  even  at  Venice  ;  and 
the  style  of  living  at  the  boarding-houses  is 
miserable,  though  they  charge  for  gentlemen 
more  than  twelve  crowns  a  month.  There  is 
nothing  to  amuse  you  here,  or  to  exerci.se  either 
body  or  mind  ;  there  is  neither  fencing,  nor 
riding,  nor  literature.  Pewter  is  very  scarce 
all  about  here  ;  you  are  seldom  served  in  any 
thing  but  coloured  earthenware,  and  that  gene 
rally  dirty.  Thursday  morning,  'J4th  Novem 
ber,  we  left  this  place,  and  proceeded  through 
a  country  which  did  not  appear  to  us  very  fer 
tile,  though  it  was  cultivated  on  -all  sides,  and 
thickly  inhabited.  The  road  was  rough  and 
stony,  and,  though  we  went  on  without  stop 
ping,  it  was  not  till  very  late  that  we  got  to 

Sienna,  thirty-two  miles,  four  posts;  for  the 
po>ts  here  are  eight  miles,  which  is  longer 
than  ours  ;nv.  Friday  morning  he  went  ov»  r 
the  to\Mi  very  minutely,  bein<jf  more  especially 
desirous  of  seeing  every  part  of  it,  from  its  con 
nexion  with  our  wars.  It  is  a  very  irregular 
town,  built  upon  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  alonu: 
which  tiie  be.-t  stives  la\  :  the  other  streets 
run  down  the  two  sides,  in  different  directions, 
some  of  them  turning  back,  and  coming  half 
way  up  again.  It  is  reckoned  among  the 
handsome  towns  of  Italy,  but  not  in  the  fir-t 
class  :  it  is  not  so  larue  as  Florence  ;  it  has 
every  appearance  of  being  a  very  ancient  place. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  fountains,  from 
which  most  of  the  inhabitants  ha\e  \\ater  laid 
on  in  their  own  houses,  They  have  plenty  of 
excellent  cool  cellars.  'Die  cathedral  church, 
which  is  Aery  little  inferior  to  that  of  Florence, 
is  coated  inside  and  out  with  the  same  marble 
of  which  I  spoke  before;  with  which,  cut  into 
square  pieces,  some  a  foot  thick,  others  less. 
they  lace,  as  with  a  veneer,  buildings  con 
structed  with  brick,  which  is  the  ordinary 
material  used  in  this  country.  The  hand 
somest  part  of  the  town  is  the  circus,  three,'  of 
whose  sides  bend  towards  the  palace,  which 
forms  the  fourth  side,  and  which  itself  is  slightly 
semicircular  in  its  form,  though  less  so  than 
the  other  sides  of  the  circus.  Opposite  the 
palace,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  circus,  there  is 
a  magnificent  fountain,  which,  through  a  num 
ber  of  spouts,  fills  a  large  vessel,  whence  all 
who  choose  may  draw  very  admirable  water. 
Several  streets  terminate  in  this  circus,  to  which 
you  ascend  by  steps.  There  is  an  immense 
number  of  streets,  many  of  them  extremely 
ancient.  The  principal  street  is  called  the 
Piccolomini  ;  the  next  the  Tolomei  ;  the  next 
the  Colombini ;  the  next  the  Cerritani ;'  and  so 
on.  We  sawr  clear  evidences,  in  several  places, 
of  an  antiquity  of  three  or  four  hundred  years. 
The  standard  of  the  town,  which  you  see  in  a 
variety  of  places,  is  the  wolf  of  Home,  the 
foster -mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  The 
Duke  of  Florence  treats  the  noblemen  here,  who 

1  These  are  all  names  of  illustrious  Siennese  families. 


sided  with  us,  with  much  courtesy,  and  lie  has 
placed  near  his  person  Silvio  Piccolomini,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  age,  and 
eminently  skilled  in  the  science  of  arms  ;  a  useful 
precaution,  perhaps,  in  a  prince  who  has  to  guard 

1  himself  chiefly  against  his  own  subjects.  He 
leaves  to  the  towns  the  care  of  fortifying  them- 

|  selves,  and  pays  his  whole  attention  to  the  cita 
dels,  which  are  kept  constantly  provisioned  and 
garrisoned  in  the  completes!  manner  possible, 
and  with  such  jealous  watchfulness  that  hardly 
any  person  but  the  garrison  is  permitted  to 
approach  them.  This  article  of  expenditure 
amounts  to  a  great  deal  every  year.  The  women 
mostly  wear  a  sort  of  hat :  we  observed  that 

;  some  of  them  took  olf  these  hats  at  the  eleva 
tion  of  the  ho>t,  in  the  same  way  that  the  men 
did.  We  lodged  at  the  Crown,  a  tolerable  inn, 

i  except  that  here,  too,  we  were  unprovided  with 
windows,  or  even  window-frames.  When  M. 

j  de  Montaigne  was  at  Pratellino,  after  he  had  ex 
pressed  to  the  housekeeper  his  admiration  of  the 

|  beauty  of  the  place,  he  animadverted  upon  the 
detects  of  the  doors  and  windows  ;  great  planks 
of  deal,  without  form  or  covering,  and  great 
uncouth  locks,  no  better  than  our  village  barn 
doors  ;  and  he  objected  further  to  the  hollow 
tiles,  savin;:,  that  it'  they  could  not  get  slate, 
or  lead,  or  copper,  they  ought,  at  all  events,  to 
have  adopted  some  architectural  modification, 
which  would  have  concealed  the  tiles  from 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  which  points  the 
housekeeper  said  he  would  mention  to  his 
ma>ter.  The  duke  has  not  removed  any  of  the 
ancient  mottoes  and  emblems  which,  through 
out  the  town,  enjoin  the  love  of  liberty;  yet 
the  tombs  and  epitaphs  of  the  French  who 
died  there,  have  all  been  carried  off  and  hid  in 
some  place  in  the  town,  under  pretext  that  the 
church  where  they  were  was  going  to  be  altered 
and  repaired.  Saturday,  :2<>th,  after  dinner, 
we  set  off,  and,  passing  through  the  same  sort 
of  country  as  before,  got  by  supper-time  to 

Buoncouvent,  twelve  miles,  a  atstcl/o  of 
Tuscany,  for  so  they  call  such  fortified  places 
as  are  too  small  to  merit  the  appellation  of 
towns.  Monday  morning,  very  early,  we  left 
this  place,  and,  as  M.  de  Montaigne  wished  to 
see  Montalcin,"  from  its  connexion  with  French 
history,  he  turned  out  of  the  road  on  the  right, 
and,  with  Messrs.  d'Estissac,  de  Mattecoulon, 
and  du  Hautoi,  went  to  this  place,  which  they 
described  as  an  ill-built  town,  about  the  size  of 
St.  Emilion,  standing  on  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  that  part  of  the  country,  yet  not 
very  difficult  of  access.  When  they  got  there, 
they  found  that  mass  was  celebrating,  so  they 
attended  it.  At  the  end  of  the  town,  there  is  a 
castle,  in  which  the  duke  keeps  up  a  garrison  ; 
but,  in  his3  opinion,  the  castle  would  be  of 
small  service,  the  place  being  completely  com 
manded  by  another  mountain,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  paces  from  the  duke's  territories. 
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They  retain  so  affectionate  a  memory  of  the 
French  here,  that  you  can  hardly  mention  the 
name  of  our  countrymen  to  them,  without 
bringing  tears  into  their  eyes,  war  itself  wear 
ing  a  more  genial  aspect  to  them,  when  accom 
panied  with  some  approach  to  liberty,  than  all 
the  blessings  of  peace,  when  enjoyed  under  the 
government  of  a  despot.  M.  do  Montaigne 
enquired  whether  any  French  had  been  buried 
here,  and  was  told  that  there  had  been  several 
of  their  tombs  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustin, 
but  that  these  had  all  been  dug  into  the  ground 
by  order  of  the  duke.  The  road  we  now  passed 
along  was  steep  and  stony,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  evening  that  we  reached 

La  Paille,1  twenty-three  miles,  a  small  vil 
lage,  consisting  of  some  five  or  six  miserable 
houses,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  barren  mountain. 
We  resumed  our  journey  next  morning  early, 
along  a  deep,  narrow  road,  where  we  passed 
and  repassed,  fully  a  hundred  times,  a  moun 
tain  torrent  which  accompanies  the  road,  now 
on  one  side,  and  now  on  the  other.  By  and  by, 
we  came  to  a  large  village,  built  by  the  present 
Pope  Gregory,2  which  marks  the  boundary  of 
the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  and  we 
now  entered  the  states  of  the  Church.  Passing 
through  A(juapendente,  a  small  town,  so  named, 
I  believe,  from  a  torrent,  which  here  precipi 
tates  itself  over  the  rocks  into  the  plain  be 
neath,  we  went  on  to  St.  Laurenzo,  a  castello, 
and  through  Bolseno,  another  castello,  and 
then,  following  the  lake,  which  is  called  the 
Lake  of  Bolseno,  and  is  thirty  miles  long  and 
ten  broad,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  rise  two 
rocks  like  islands,  where  they  told  us  there 
are  two  monasteries,  we  went  on,  without 
stopping,  through  the  same  steep  and  miserable 
road,  to 

Montefiascon,  twenty-six  miles,  a  small  town 
perched  on  the  pinnacle  of  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
town  has  every  appearance  of  great  antiquity. 
We  left  it  next  morning,  and  went  through  a 
level  and  fertile  country  to  Viterbo,  which  stands 
partly  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  This  is  a 
pretty  town,  about  the  size  of  Sanlis,  We  saw 
here  a  great  number  of  handsome  houses,  plenty 
of  work  going  on,  and  very  agreeable  streets  ; 
there  were  three  fine  fountains  in  different  parts 
of  the  town.  He  would  have  stopped  in  this 
place,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but  his  bag 
gage-mule,  which  was  on  in  front,  had  passed 
through  the  town  before  he  had  made  up  his 
mind.  We  here  began  the  ascent  of  a  high 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which,  on  this  side,  is 
a  small  lake  called  Vico.  Thence,  through  a 
pleasant  valley,  flanked  on  one  side  by  hills 
covered  with  wood,  an  article  of  very  rare 
occurrence  about  here,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
the  lake,  we  got  early  in  the  evening  to 

Rossiglione,3  nineteen  miles,  a   small  town 
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with  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Parma ; 
there  are  several  other  small  towns  and  estates, 
belonging  to  the  Farnese  family,  in  this  neigh 
bourhood.  The  inns  all  along  this  route  are  of 
the  best  description,  owing  to  its  being  the  high 
post-road.  They  charge  you  five  Julios  a  horse, 
each  post  of  two  miles,  and  you  can  hire  one 
at  the  same  rate  for  two  or  three  posts,  or  for 
several  days,  without  putting  you  to  any  trou 
ble  about  the  care  of  the  horse  at  the  end  of 
the  journey,  for  the  landlords  here  all  take 
charge  of  one  another's  horses ;  and  if  the 
one  you  have  hired  fails  you  before  it  has 
reached  its  destination,  you  are  entitled,  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  in  all  these  cases,  to  re 
place  it  by  another,  at  any  of  the  inns  on  your 
route.  We  ourselves  saw  a  case,  at  Sienna,  of 
a  Fleming,  who  joined  our  company,  and  who, 
though  alone  and  a  stranger,  altogether  un 
known  to  every  person  there,  was  trusted 
with  a  horse  which  he  hired  to  carry  him  to 
Rome,  the  only  thing  he  was  required  to  do 
before  he  started,  being  to  pay  the  amount  of  its 
hire  ;  as  to  the  rest,  the  horse  is  wholly  at 
your  mercy,  and  it  entirely  depends  upon  your 
sense  of  honesty  to  leave  him  at  the  place  where 
you  have  undertaken  to  deposit  him.  M.  de 
Montaigne  congratulated  himself  upon  the  cus 
tom  here  of  dining  and  supping  late,  which  is 
quite  to  his  taste  ;  in  good  families  they  do  not 
dine  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  nor  sup 
till  nine  ;  so  that,  where  there  are  actors,  they 
do  not  commence  the  performances  till  six  in 
the  evening,  by  torchlight ;  the  play  lasts  for 
two  or  three  hours,  and  then  you  go  home  to 
supper.  He  remarked  that  it  was  a  capital 
country  for  idle  people,  for  they  rise  very  late. 
We  started  next  morning,  three  hours  before 
day,  so  anxious  was  he  to  get  once  on  the  pave 
ment  of  Rome ;  but  he  found  the  morning 
dewy,  very  nearly  as  bad  for  his  stomach  as 
that  of  the  evening,  and  he  was  exceedingly 
indisposed  with  it  till  the  sun  came  out,  though 
the  night  was  a  very  mild  one.  AVhen  we  got 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Rome,  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Eternal  City,  but  presently  lost 
sight  of  it  again  for  a  long  time.  There  are 
several  villages  and  inns  on  the  way.  We 
passed  over  some  bits  of  road,  raised,  and  paved 
with  large  stones,  smacking  very  much  of  the 
ancients;  and,  nearer  the  city,  we  saw  some 
buildings  manifestly  of  great  age,  and  some 
stones  which  successive  Popes  have  caused  to 
be  erected  in  honour  of  various  events  of  the 
old  time.  Most  of  the  ruins  are  of  brick,  such 
as  the  Termes  of  Dioclesian,  a  brick  small  and 
simple  like  ours,  and  not  large  and  thick,  like 
those  which  we  find  in  the  classic  ruins  in 
France  and  elsewhere.  Rome  did  not  seem  to 
us  to  make  much  of  an  appearance  as  we 
approached  it  from  this  road.  Far  away  on 
the  left  lay  the  Appennines  ;  the  aspect  of  the 
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fore-ground  was  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  the 
eye;  hilly,  with  every  here  and  there  deep 
marshes,  altogether  unfit  for  military  operations 
or  marches  ;  the  country  all  around  us,  for  ten 
miles  in  every  direction,  was  open,  barren,  and 
altogether  destitute  of  trees,  and  almost  equally 
so  of  houses.  After  travelling  for  some  distance 
through  this  sort  of  country,  we  arrived  at 
about  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  3()th  of  November, 
St.  Andrew's  -  day.,  at  the  Porto  del  Popolo 
and 

Home,  thirty  miles,  where  we  had,  as  else 
where,  some  difficulty  in  procuring  admittance, 
on  account  of  the  plague  which  they  said  was 
raging  at  Genoa.  However,  we  got  in  at  last, 
and  went  to  the  Hear,  where  we  siaid  that  day 
and  the  next,  but  on  the  -Jnd  of  December 
hired  apartments  at  the  house  of  a  Spaniard, 
opposite  the  church  of  Santa  Lucia  delhi  Tinta. 
We  wen;  here  provided  with  three  handsome 
bed-rooms,  a  dining-room,  closer,  stable,  and 
kitchen,  for  twenty  crov,  i:--  a  month,  for  whkii 
sum  the  landlord  agreed  to  include  a  cook,  and 
lire  for  the-  kitchen.  The  apartments  at  Koine 
are  generally  furnished  -omewiiat  better  than 
those  at  Par!-,  the  people  la  re  having  gn  at 
quantities  of  gilt  leather,  \vith  \\hich  the  higher 
class  ot  room-  are  lined.  For  the  same  price 
we  gave,  for  these  l^d^ing-,  we  might 
had  some  at  the  Golden  Vase,  .  lose  by, 


v\ 


:loth  ot   gold  and     :lk,  quit 

.  but,  besides  ti.at  the  ro 
less  Illdepi  mleiit  of  one  anotl.t. 
we  took,  .M  .  de  Montaigne  was  of  opinii 
all  this  niagiiificence  was  not  oni\  quite 
llaous,  but  that  we  should  find  it  \  er\  i 
some  with  reference  to  taking  care  of  tin 
tnre,  for  there  was  not  a  bed  in  the  place  which 
was  not  of  the  estimated  \alue  of  four  or  li\e 
hundred  crowns.  At  our  lodgings  we  Liriraim  d 
for  a  supply  of  linen,  much  the  sune  as  in 
France,  a  necessary  precaution  in  a  place  where 
they  are  somewhat  chary  of  this  anicle.  .M  . 
de  Montaigne  was  anno\ed  at  finding  so  many 
Frenchmen  here:  In-  LirdU  met  a  per.-on  in 
t!ie  street  who  did  not  salute  him  in  his  own 
language.  lie  was  \erv  much  struck  with 
the  sight  of  so  crowded  a  court,  so  peopled 
with  prelates  and  churchuu-n;  it  appeared  to 
him  that  there  were  more  rich  men  and  more 
r.eh  equipages  hen-,  by  tar,  than  in  any  other 
court  he  had  ever  been  at.  lie  i-ald  that  the 
appearance  of  the  street..,  especially  from  the 
number  of  people  thronging  them,  reminded 
him  more  of  Paris  than  any  town  he  had 
ever  seen.  The  modern  city  lies  along  the 
river  Tiber,  on  boih  sides.  The  hilly  quar 
ter,  where  the  ancient  town  blood,  'and  to 
which  he  daily  made  visits,  is  cut  up  with  the 
Hardens  of  the  cardinals,  and  the  grounds  at-- 
(ached  to  various  churches  and  private  houses. 
He  judged,  from  manifest  appearances,  and 
from  the  height  of  the  ruins,  that  the  form  of 
thi'se  hills,  and  their  slones,  had  altogether 
changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  old  time, 


and  he  felt  certain  that  in  several  places,  the 
modern  Romans  walked  on  the  tops  of  the 
houses  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  easy  to  calcu 
late,  from  the  Arch  of  Severus,  that  we  are 
now  -a-days  more  than  two  pikes'  length  above 
the  ancient  roots;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  almost 
every  where  you  see  beneath  your  feet  the  tops 
of  ancient  walls  which  the  rain  and  the  coaches 
have  hud  bare,  lit;  had  an  argument  with 
som.tf  people  who  said  there  was  as  much  free- 
i  dom  at  Home  as  at  Venice  ;  in  contradiction  of 
this  opinion,  IK;  pointed  out  that,  in  the  former, 
private  houses  were  so  insecure  that  whoever 
j  came  there,  with  a  larger  sum  than  ordinary, 
j  was  immediately  counselled  to  deposit  his 
i  money  with  some  banker  in  the  place,  as  the 
only  mi  ans  of  s<  curing  his  house  from  being 
entered  and  his  strong  box  broken  open,  which 
has  happened  in  a  great  many  cases  ;  i/citt,  that 
in  Home  it  i-  no!  at  all  sale  to  be  in  the  streets 
at  ni^ht  ;  '/!<:,',  that  en  the  first  of  this  very 
month  (;f  December,  the  '_(  neral  ot  the  Corde 
lier:-  lad  bei  n  suddenly  <i'prived  of  his  place, 
and  put  in  pri-on,  for  having,  in  a  sermon 
deli\t;v!  beii  r>-  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals, 
accust  d  the  prelates  of  the  church  of  idleness 
and  Itixuriotisness  without  particularizing  any 
individual  pcr-on  or  instance,  but  merely  mak 
ing  u.-e  of  the  most  ordinary  common-places 
upon  tins  topic,  in  a  somewhat  angry  torn;  ot 
voic<  ;  ii't'H/,  that  hi-1  cotii-rs  had  been  opened 
at  flit.1  gate  of  the  city  by  the  custom-house 
officers,  and  evir\  article  in  them,  down  to  the 
minutest  trifle,  rummaged  and  tumbled  over  j 

whereas  in     many   of   t;.t     r  Italian    towns, 

the  oi'iccrs  wait  quietly  while  you  yourself 
show  them  what  \ou  have;  that,  besides  i.his, 
they  had  takt  n  away  all  the  books  they  found 
there,'  for  the  purpo.-e  of  examining  them  ; 
which  they  were  so  long  about  that  a  man, 
whose  business  ealltd  him  elsewhere,  might 
very  well  give  them  up  as  lost;  and  that,  more 
over,  the  regulations  were  so  extraordinary 
that  our  prav  er-book,  because  it  was  printed 
at  Paris,  and  not  at  Home,  was  looked  upon. 
with  a  very  suspicious  eye;  as  were  several 
books  written  by  German  divines  against  the 
heretics,  tor  this  excellent  reason,  that,  in 
order  to  combat  errors,  these  divines  had  of 
necessity  mentioned  what  the  errors  were.  In 
this  respect,  he  congratulated  himself  exceed 
ingly  that,  though  he  had  had  no  idea  of 
what  sort  of  search  he  was  to  undergo,  and 
though  he  had  passed  through  Germany, 
where  his  curiosity  might  very  naturally  have 
induced  him  to  pick  up  one  or  two  of  the 
prohibited  books,  yet  it  so  happened  that  he 
had  not  one  of  them  with  him.  However,  as 
to  this,  he  was  told  by  several  gentlemen  of 
|  the  place  that,  even  had  this  been  the  case, 
i  all  he  would  have  been  subjected  to  in  conse 
quence,  would  have  been  the  loss  ot  the  prolii- 


1  Montaigne's. 

2  Amonir  others  there 
of  winch  iiud  just  been  \i 
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bited  books.  Twelve  or  fifteen  days  after  our 
arrival,  he  was  taken  ill,  and,  alarmed  by  an 
unusual  defluxion  of  the  reius,\vhich  threatened 
him  with  an  ulcer,  he  was  induced,  at  the  soli 
citation  of  the  French  physician  of  the  Cardinal 
du  Rambouillet,  aided  by  the  dexterous  ma 
nagement  of  his  apothecary,  to  swallow  several 
large  pills  of  cassia,  which  he  put  into  his 
mouth  on  the  end  of  a  wet  knife,  and  got  down 
very  easily.  He  had  two  or  three  stools  in 
consequence.  Next  day,  he  took  of  Venetian 
turpentine,  which  they  say  comes  from  the 
Tyrol  mountains,  two  large  pills  done  up  in  a 
wafer,  which  he  put  into  iiis  mouth  in  a  silver 
spoon,  with  some  drops  of  syrop  5  but  he  did 
not  observe  any  effects  from  this  dose,  except 
that  it  gave  his  water  the  scent  of  violets. 
After  this,  he  took  at  three  times,  though  not 
one  after  another,  a  sort  of  drink  which  looked 
and  tasted  just  like  almonds,1  and  his  physician 
told  them  that  these  were  the  only  ingredients ; 
but  he  could  not  help  thinking  there  was  some 
quat)  c-seniaiices-fruides2  in  it.  There  was  no 
thing  out  of  the  way  or  inconvenient  about  this 
recipe,  except  the  time  of  taking  it,  which  was 
early  in  the  morning,  three  hours  before  break 
fast.  He  did  not  derive  any  sensible  benefit 
from  this  posset,  for  the  indisposition  did  not 
leave  him  ;  and  on  the  -2-'3d  December  lie  had 
a  very  severe  attack  of  cholic,  which  made 
him  go  to  bed  at  mid-day,  where  he  remained 
till  the  evening,  and  then  he  discharged  a  quan 
tity  of  gravel,  and  after  that  a  large  stone,  hard, 
long,  and  solid,  which  had  been  five  or  six  hours 
passing.  All  this  time,  however,  ever  since  he 
had  taken  the  baths,  his  stomach  had  been  in 
good  order,  so  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  matters 
going  worse  with  him  in  other  respects.  He 
frequently  avoided  taking  his  meals,  omitting 
sometimes  supper,  sometimes  dinner.  On 
Christinas-day,  we  went  to  hear  mass  performed 
by  the  pope  at  St.  Peter's,  where  he  got  a 
place,  whence  he  could  see  all  the  ceremonies  at 
his  ease.  There  are  several  special  forms  ob 
served  on  these  occasions  ;  first,  the  gospel  and 
the  epistle  are  said  in  Latin,  and  then  in  Greek, 
as  is  also  done  on  Easter  Sunday  and  St. 
Peter's  Day.  The  pope  then  administered  the  ! 
sacrament  to  a  number  of  persons,  associating 
with  him  in  this  service  the  Cardinals  Farnese, 
Medici,  Caralfa,  and  Gonzaga.  They  use  a 
certain  instrument  for  this  purpose,  from  which 
they  drink  from  the  chalice,  in  order  to  provide 
against  poison.  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  remark  that,  at  this  and 
other  masses  which  he  attended,  the  pope,  the 
cardinals,  and  other  prelates  were  seated  during 
nearly  the  whole  mass,  with  their  caps  on,  talk 
ing  and  chatting  together.  These  ceremonies 
appeared  to  him  altogether  to  partake  more  of  j 
magnificence  than  of  devotion.  He  did  not  i 
observe  any  particular  beauty  in  the  women,  at 


all  justifying  that  pre-eminence  which  common 
fame   has   assigned  to   the  ladies  of  this  city 
above  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and, 
after  all,  as  at  Paris,   the  greatest  beauty  here 
is  to  be  found  among   those  women   who  put 
it  up   for  sale.      On    the  29th  December,   M. 
d'Abein,  our  ambassador  at  Rome  at  this  time, 
a  gentleman  well  read,  and  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  of  M.  de  Montaigne,  came  and  proposed 
to   him   to  go  and   kiss  the  pope's    feet  ;  and 
accordingly  M.  d'Estissac  and  he  got  into  the 
ambassador's   carriage,  who  took   them  to  the 
palace,  and,  having  first  obtained  an   audience 
of  the  pope,  sent  for  them  almost  immediately 
by  the  chamberlain.     They  found  the  pope  and 
the  ambassador  alone   together,  as  is  the  eti 
quette  in   these   cases  ;  his  holiness  has  a  small 
hand-bell  near   him,  which   he   rings  when  he 
wants  any  one  to  come.     The  ambassador  WHS 
seated  on  his  left,  uncovered  ;  the  pope  himself 
j  nevxL"  .takes  off  his  cj?n  to  any  body,  nor  does 
any  ambassador,  Vi'^-ia  svnomsoever,  ever  think 
I  of  putting  on  his  hat  in  the"  p'jne's  presence. 
M.  d'Estissac    entered    the  present"    ^Ji^'J^er 
first,   after    him    M.  de    Montaigne,  then    M. 
de    Mattecoulon,    and    lastly    M.    da    JIaut.oi. 
After  advancing  a  step  or  two  in  the  chamber, 
the  pope  being  seated  in   one  of  the  corners, 
!  those  who  have  been  admitted  place  one  knee 
on  the  ground,  and  wait  in  this  position  until  the 
pope  has  given  them  his  benediction,  which  he 
I  does  forthwith  ;  then  they  rise  and  advance  to 
i  about  the  centre  of  the  room.     Most  persons  do 
j  not  advance  straight  towards  him  at  once,  across 
the  room,  but  first  sideways  along  the  wall  a  little 
way,  and  then  advance  ;    however,  when  they 
!  are  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  they  again  kneel 
'  on  one  knee,  and  receive  a  second'  benediction. 

•  This  done,  they  rise,  and  advance  towards  him 
1  to  the  edge  of  a  rich  velvet  carpet,  on  which  he 
i  is  seated,   and   which    extends   some  seven    or 
!  eight  feet  before  him.     Upon  this  carpet,  they 
I  again  kneel,  this  time  upon  both  knees.      Here 

the  ambassador,  who  had  presented  our  gentle 
men,  knelt  on  one  knee,  and  turned  back  the 
i  pope's  robe  from  the   right  foot,  on  which  was 
;  a  red  slipper  with  a  white  cross  upon  it.    Those 

•  who  have  been  introduced    advance   on    their 
knees  until  they  reach   his  holiness's   foot,  and 
then  bend  down  to  kiss  it      M.  de  Montaigne 
said    that   he   slightly    raised   his    foot.     Each 
gentleman,  after  he  had   kissed  the  foot,  with 
drew  on  one  side,  still   on  his  knees,  to  make 
room  for  his  successor  :  when  they  had  all  gone 
through  this  ceremony,  the  ambassador  covered 
the  pope's  foot,  and,  again  seating  himself,  re 
commended  Messieurs  d'Estissac  and  de  Mon- 

j  taigne  to  his  holiness's  protection,  in  suitable 
terms.  The  pope  then,  in  the  most  courteous 
tones,  exhorted  M.  d'Estissac  to  pursue  his 
studies  and  to  keep  in  the  paths  of  virtue  ;  and 
M.  de  Montaigne  to  persevere  in  the  devotion 


Almond-milk. 


2  The  composition  thus  entitled  consisted  of  the  seeds  of 
cucumber,  melon,  gourd,  uud  puuipiou. 
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lie  had  ever  manifested  in  the  cause  of  the 
church  and  the  service  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  ;  assuring  them  both  that  he  should  be 
ever  ready  to  promote  their  interests,  whenever 
an  opportunity  presented  itself;  the  usual  phrase 
among  the  Italians,  when  they  wish  to  appear 
civil.  The  gentlemen  made  no  reply,  as  is  the 
custom  ;  but  having,  still  on  their  knees,  re 
ceived  another  benediction,  which  is  an  intima 
tion  for  them  to  withdraw,  retired  in  the  same 
way  they  had  advanced.  The  manner  of  with 
drawing  is  quite  a  matter  of  individual  taste 
and  discretion  ;  however,  the  most  usual  mode 
is  to  walk  backwards,  or  at  any  rate  sideways, 
so  as  to  keep  your  tiice  towards  the  pope. 
When  you  reach  the  centre  of  the  room,  you 
again  kneel  on  one  knee  and  receive  another 
benedicite,  and  on  reaching  the  door,  you  again 
kneel  for  a  final  blessing.  The  pope  speaks 
Italian,  but  it  is  an  Italian  that  reminds 
yon,  in  every  sentence,  of  his  Holo<j'nese  origi:;, 
a  place  where  thev  'v>'\c  tht?  \VuiSt  jargon  in 
Italy,  and  be-'/'js  this,  he  has  an  impediment 
in  i,;s  .—.i'.i»o;  As  for  the  rest,  he  was  a  very 
nne  old  man,  of  the  middle  height,  holding 
himself  very  upright,  with  a  majestic  counte 
nance,  and  a  lonn'  white  beard.  lie  \\  as  at 
this  time  more  than  eighty  years  old,  but  look 
ing  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  a  man  need 
wish  to  be  at  that  a^c,  without  gout,  or 
stone,  or  indigestion,  or  any  bodily  infirmity 
whatever.  lie  is  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
troubling  himself  very  little  about  politic.-,  but 
a  great  deal  about  building,  in  which  particular 
he  will  leave,  at  Home  and  elsewhere,  memorials 
greatly  redounding  to  his  honour.  lie  is  cha 
ritable  even  to  an  excess.1  Among  other  proofs 
of  this,  there  is  no  girl  of  the  lower  orders  who 
is  going  to  be  married  whom  he  will  not  assist 
with  money  to  furnish  with,  if  her  circumstances 
require  it ;  and  his  liberality  in  this  respect  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  course,  that  girls  reckon  it  as 
ready  money.  Besides  this,  he  has  built  col 
leges  for  the  Greeks,  the  English,  the  Scotch, 
the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Poles,  each 
of  which  he  has  endowed  with  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  crowns  a-year  in  perpetuity,  besides 
the  enormous  expense  he  was  at  in  building 
them.  His  object,  in  founding  these,  was  to 
recal  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  the  children  of 
those  nations  who,  corrupted  by  evil  opinions, 
have  wandered  from  the  true  faith  ;  and  here 
these  children  are  lodged,  fed,  clothed,  edu 
cated,  and  provided  with  every  thing  they 
need,  without  having  to  advance  one  farthing 
of  their  own,  from  first  to  last.  The  tiresome 
charge  of  public  business  he  transfers  to  other 
people,  having  a  great  indisposition  to  give 
himself  any  trouble.  He  is,  however,  always 
ready  to  accord  his  ministers  and  others  an  au 
dience  ;  his  answers  are  short  and  resolved,  and 


!  He  is  said  to  have  expended  in  charity  fully  two  mil 
lions  of  crowns  a-year. 

2  Jacopo  Buoncompapno,  whom  the  pope  had  born  to  him 
before  he  entered  holy  orders. 


they  do  but  lose  time,  who  seek  by  new  argu 
ment  to  make  him  revise  his  decision.  To  what 
he  deems  just,  he  adheres  firmly  ;  and  even  for 
the  sake  of  his  son,-  though  he  loves  him 
vehemently,  he  would  not  step  aside  one  foot 
from  the  strict  rule  of  right.  He  advances  his 
relations  [but  never  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  church,  which  he 
preserves  inviolable.  He  exhibits  the  most 
mairnificent  taste  and  spirit  in  the  erection  of 
public  buildings,  and  in  the  improvement,  and 
in  many  cases  renovation,  of  the  streets*]  ;  and 
though  his  life  and  conduct  have  exhibited  no 
very  extraordinary  features  one  way  or  the 
other,  yet,  on  the  whole,  their  general  tendency 
has  been  towards  virtue.  On  the  last  day  of 
December,  they  two1  dined  with  M.  the  Car 
dinal  de  Sens,"'  who  observes  the  Roman  usages 
more  than  we  have  noticed  any  other  French- 
n"-'n  here,  to  do.  The  blessing  and  the  grace, 
which  are  both  very  IOIILC,  are  said  by  two 
chaplains,  who  make  responses  to  one.  another, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  church  service. 
During  dinner,  they  read  a  comment,  in  Italian, 
upon  the  guspi  1  for  the  day.  They  washed 
their  hands  and  face  here  both  before  and  after 
dinner.  Each  Lruest  has  a  napkin  placed  before 
him  to  dry  himself  with  ;  and  before  those  to 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  showing  special 
honour,  who  are  seated  either  at  the  side  of,  or 
immediately  oppo-ite  the  host,  they  place  large 
square  >;lver  salt-cellar  stands,  in  the  same 
way  a<  in  France  before  the  higher  nobility. 
I "pon  this,  they  place  a  napkin  folded  in  four, 
upon  which  are  laid  \oiir  bread,  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon.  Upon  these  again  is  laid  another 
napkin,  which  you  take  and  make  use  of,  leav 
ing  the  other  napkin  when;  it  is  ;  for  after  you 
are  seated,  the  attendants  place,  by  the  side  of  the 
silver  salver,  a  silver  or  earthenware  plate,  out 
of  which  you  eat.  Whatever  is  served  up,  the 
carver  distributes  on  plates  to  those  who  nre 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  no  one  else 
there  touching  the  dishes',  the  dish  which  is 
placed  immediately  before  the  master  of  the 
house  is  generally  reserved  for  himself.  The 
way  in  which  they  gave  M.  de  Montaigne  his 
wine  was  this,  and  the  same  etiquette  is  ob 
served  at  our  ambassador's  house — they  brought 
him  a  silver  salver,  on  which  was  a  wine  glass 
with  wine  in  it,  and  a  small  bottle,  about  the 
si/.e  of  an  ink  bottle,  full  of  water.  He  took 
the  glass  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  bottle  in  his 
left,  and  having  poured  as  much  water  into  his 
wine  as  he  thought  proper,  replaced  the  bottle 
on  the  salver.  While  he  was  drinking,  the  at 
tendant  held  the  salver  under  his  chin,  and  then 
received  the  glass  also  on  the  salver.  This 
ceremony,  however,  is  only  observed  towards 
one  or  t\vo  of  the  guests,  those  seated  close  to 
the  master  of  the  house.  After  grace  was  said, 


3  The  words    within  brackets  were  added  by  Montaigne 
himself  in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript. 

4  Messieurs  d'Kstissac  and  de  Montaigne. 
r'  Sens. 
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the  guests  rose  immediately,  and  the  chairs 
were  arranged  along  one  side  of  the  apartment, 
where  the  cardinal  seated  himself,  and  invited 
the  company  to  follow  his  example.  Shortly 
afterwards,  two  men,  well  dressed  in  canonicals, 
with  something  or  other  in  their  hands,  I  could 
not  make  out  what,  entered  the  room,  and, 
advancing  to  the  cardinal,  knelt  on  one  knee, 
and  gave  him  notice  that  some  particular  ser 
vice  was  performing  in  one  of  the  churches. 
He  did  not  say  anything  to  them,  but  merely 
raised  his  cap  slightly,  as  they  rose  and  with 
drew.  By  and  by,  his  eminence  took  Mes 
sieurs  with  him  in  his  coach  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Consistory,  where  the  cardinals  were  assembled 
to  go  together  to  vespers.  The  Pope  soon 
after  arrived  in  his  robes,  to  accompany  them. 
The  cardinals  did  not  kneel  when  he  gave  them 
his  benediction,  but  received  it  with  a  very 
low  inclination  of  the  head. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1581,  the  Pope 
passed  in  procession  before  our  house.  Before 
him  rode  about  two  hundred  persons,  belonging 
to  the  court,  churchmen  and  laymen.  At  his 
side  rode  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  with  whom 
he  was  going  to  dine,  and  who  was  conversing 
witli  him  ;  his  eminence  was  uncovered.  The 
Pope,  who  was  dressed  in  his  usual  costume  of 
red  cap,  white  robes,  and  red  velvet  hood,  was 
mounted  on  a  white  palfrey,  the  harness  of 
which  was  red  velvet,  with  gold  fringe  and 
gold  lace-work.  He  gets  on  his  horse  without 
assistance,  though  he  is  in  his  eighty-first  year. 
Every  fifteen  yards  or  so,  he  stops  and  gives  his 
benediction  to  the  assembled  people.  After 
him,  came  three  cardinals,  and  then  about  a 
hundred  men-at-arms,  lance  on  thigh,  and 
armed  at  all  points,  except  the  head.  There 
was  another  palfrey,  of  the  same  colour  and 
with  the  same  harness  as  that  he  rode,  follow 
ing  him,  together  with  a  mule,  a  handsome 
white  charger,  a  litter,  and  two  grooms,  who 
carried  portmanteaus  at  their  saddle-bow.  The 
same  day  M.  de  Montaigne  took  some  more 
turpentine,  without  any  other  reason  for  it 
than  that  he  had  a  cold,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  passed  a  good  deal  of  gravel. 

On  the  llth  of  January,  in  the  morning,  as 
M.  de  Montaigne  was  leaving  his  house  on 
horseback  to  go  to  the  banker's,  there  came  by 
the  officers  of  justice  who  were  taking  to  the 
place  of  execution,  Catena,  a  famous  robber  and 
captain  of  banditti,  who  had  kept  all  Italy  in 
terror,  and  of  whom  they  relate  some  frightful 
murders,  especially  of  two  capucins,  whom, 
under  the  promise  of  sparing  their  lives,  he 
induced  to  deny  God,  and  whom  he  then  mur 
dered,  without  any  provocation  either  of  gain 
or  revenge.  He  waited  to  see  the  spectacle. 
Besides  the  forms  observed  in  France  on  these 
occasions,  they  carry  before  the  criminal  a  tall 
crucifix,  covered  with  black  cloth ;  and  on 
both  sides  of  him  walk  a  number  of  men  with 
linen  robes  and  mask?,  who,  he  was  told,  were 
Roman  gentlemen,  who  have  formed  themselves 


nto  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying 
criminals  to  the  place  of  execution  and  return 
ing  with  their  bodies.  Two  of  these,  or  two 
monks,  he  could  not  tell  which,  were  in  the 
cart  with  the  criminal,  preaching  and  praying, 
one  of  them  keeping  constantly  before  his  face, 
and  causing  him  every  minute  to  kiss,  a  picture 
representing  our  Saviour  ;  this  is  done  that  the 
spectators  may  not  see  his  face.  When  they  got 
to  the  gallows,  which  is  formed  of  a  cross-beam 
resting  on  two  supporters,  they  kept  this  picture 
close  before  his  face,  till  he  was  thrown  oft'.  He 
made  a  common- place  death  of  it,  neither  mov 
ing  nor  speaking  ;  he  was  a  dark  man,  about  30 
years  old.  After  he  was  strangled,  they  cut  his 
body  into  four  quarters,  for  they  simply  inflict 
death  upon  criminals,  reserving  any  punish 
ment  beyond  that  for  the  dead  bodies,  and  M. 
de  Montaigne  remarked  here,  what  he  had  said 
elsewhere,1  that  punishments  so  inflicted  have  a 
vast  effect  upon  the  populace ;  for  the  specta 
tors  here,  who  had  not  evinced  the  slightest 
commiseration  while  the  living  man  was  being 
strangled,  burst  out  into  piteous  cries  and 
groans  at  every  blow  that  was  given,  when 
they  were  cutting  up  his  dead  body.  As  soon 
as  the  execution  was  over,  several  Jesuits,  or 
whatever  they  were,  mounted  upon  tressels  at 
different  points,  and  began  exhorting  the  people 
to  take  warning  by  the  example  they  had  just 
witnessed.  AVe  remarked  in  Italy,  and  espe 
cially  at  Rome,  that  there  were  hardly  any 
bells  for  the  service  of  the  church  :  there  are 
fewer  of  these  at  Rome,  than  in  the  most  insig 
nificant  town  in  France  ;  neither  are  there  any 
images  in  the  churches,  except  some  that  have 
just  been  erected.  Many  of  the  older  churches 
have  none  at  all. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  he  took  another  dose 
of  turpentine,  without  producing  any  apparent 
effect.  On  the  same  day,  I  witnessed  the  exe 
cution  of  two  brothers,  servants  of  the  gover 
nor's  secretary,  who  had  killed  their  master  a 
few  days  before,  within  the  very  palace  of  Seig 
neur  Jacomo  de  Buoncompagno,  the  Pope's  son. 
They  first  tore  their  flesh  with  red-hot  pincers, 
and  then  cut  off'  their  right  hands,  in  front  of 
the  palace  ;  and  after  they  had  cut  off'  their 
hands,  they  killed  a  couple  of  capons,  which 
they  ripped  open,  and  applied  to  the  criminals' 
bleeding  stumps.  They  were  then  taken  to  the 
scaffold,  where  they  were  first  knocked  down 
with  a  heavy  club-stick,  and  then  had  their 
throats  cut ;  a  mode  of  punishment,  I  was  told, 
sometimes  practised  at  Rome,  though  I  was  also 
informed  that  it  was  a  mode  of  punishment 
adapted  to  the  particular  offence,  the  men 
having  assassinated  their  master  in  the  same 
manner. 

As  to  the  size  of  Rome,  M.  de  Montaigne 
said  that  "  the  space  encircled  by  the  walls, 
two- thirds  of  which  are  unoccupied,  compre- 
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bending  both  ancient  and  modern  Rome,  might 
about  equal  the  extent  of  Paris,  including  all 
the  tauxbourgs  from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  but 
if  you  estimate  the  size  by  the  number  and 
crowding  of  houses,  he  thinks  that  Rome  is  not 
a  third  the  size  of  Paris  ;  though  in  the  number 
and  grandeur  of  public  buildings,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  the  streets  and  houses,  Rome  is  far 
superior." 

He  found  the  winter  nearly  as  cold  as  that 
of  (iascony.  There  were  some  severe  frosts 
about  Christinas -day,  and  some  almost  insup- 
portably  cold  winds.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  frequent  storms  of  thunder,  lightning, 
and  hail.  The  palaces  have  a  great  number  of 
suites  of  apartments,  one  after  another  ;  you 
have  to  go  through  three  or  tour  rooms,  before 
you  arrive;  at  the  principal  apartments.  In  some 
houses,  when;  M.  de  Montaigne  was  in\ited  to 
state  dinners,  the  side-boards  are  not  in  the 
dining-rooms,  but  in  an  ante-room,  and  they 
fetch  your  wine  thence  as  you  want  it  ;  it 
is  in  this  room  that  the  services  of  plate  are 
displayed. 

Thursday,  -Jiith  of  January,  we  went  to  see 
Mount  Janiculum,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber,  and  closely  examined  the  various  objects 
of  curiosity  there.  Among  other  tilings,  he  saw 
a  large  bit  of  old  wall,  which  hail  come  to  li^ht 
two  da\  s  before.  From  ilii-  elevation  \ou  can 
contemplate,  at  one  view,  the  \\ho!e  extent  of 
Home,  s\hich  you  cannot  do  near  so  \\ell  from 
any  other  point.  On  leaving  this  place,  he 
went  to  tin;  Vatican,  to  see  the  statues  which 
stand  in  niches  in  the  Belvidere,  and  the  tin, 
gallery  of  paintings  that  tin;  I 'ope  is  collect 
ing  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  which  is  nearly 
finished.  Somewhere  or  other  in  this  excursion, 
he  lost,  his  purse  and  its  contents;  and  he  ima 
gined  that  in  giving  alms,  which  he  had  done 
two  or  three  times,  and  the  weather  being  wet 
and  disagreeable,  in  his  hurry  to  replace  his 
purse  it  had  slipped  down  his  breeches,  instead 
of  going  into  his  pocket.  Every  day,  he  amused 
himself  with  going  about  and  studying  every 
part  of  Rome  in  detail.  When  he  first  arrived, 
lie  had  hired  a  Frenchman  for  a  iruide,  but  this 
fellow  having  taken  himself  oil  one  day  in 
consequence  of  some  pique,  M.  de  Montaigne 
determined  to  do  without  any  guide  at  all, 
beyond  some  maps  and  books  that  he  bought, 
and  used  to  read  over  night,  putting  the  infor 
mation  he  had  thus  acquired  into  practical  use 
the  next  day  ;  and  in  this  way  he  soon  made 
himself  so  thoroughly  a  master  of  the  matter, 
thai  he  could  have  guided  his  guide. 

He  observed  :  "  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  of  ancient  Rome  but  the  sky  under 
which  it  had  risen  and  stood,  and  the  outline 
of  its  form  ;  that  the  knowledge  he  had  of  it 
was  altogether  abstract  and  contemplative,  no 
image  of  it  remaining  to  satisfy  the  senses  ; 
that  those  who  said  that  the  ruins  of  Rome  at 
least  remained,  said  more  than  they  were  war 
ranted  in  saying;  for  the  ruins  of  so  stupendous 


and  awful  a  fabric  would  enforce  more  honour 
and  reverence  for  its  memory  ;  nothing,  he  said, 
remained  of  Rome  but  its  sepulchre.  The  world, 
in  hatred  of  its  long  domination,  had  first  de 
stroyed  and  broken  in  pieces  the  various  parts 
;  of  this  wondrous  body  ;  and  then,  finding  that, 
,  even  though  prostrate  and  dead,  its  disfigured 
remains  still  filled  them  with  fear  and  hate,  they 
,  buried  the  ruins  itself;  that  the  few  indications 
of  what  it  had  been,  which  still  tottered  above 
its  grave,  fortune  had  permitted  to  remain  there, 
as  some  evidence  of  the  infinite  greatness  which 
so  many  ages,  so  many  intestine  and  parricidal 
blows,  and  the  never-ending  conspiracy  of  the 
world  against  it,  had  not  been  able  entirely  to 
extinguish  ;  but  that,  in  all  probability,  even 
the  disfigured  members  that  did  remain,  were 
the  least  worthy  of  all  those  that  had  existed, 
the  malignant  fury  of  the  enemies  of  that  im 
mortal  <rlor\  having  impelled  them  to  destroy, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  which  was  finest  and 
most  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  imperial 
city  ;  that  the  buildings  in  this,  bastard  Home, 
\\hich  the  moderns  were  rais::ig  upon,  or  ap 
pending  to.  the  glorious  structun  s  of  the  antique 
world,  though  they  suihced  enough  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  present  age,  yet  seemed 
to  him  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
nests,  \\hich  the  rook-  and  the  M\  allows  con 
struct  upon  the  roofs  and  \\alls  of  the  churches 
in  France,  \\hicli  the  Huguenots  have  demo 
lished.  Nay,  \\heii  lie  considered  the  space 
\\hieh  this  tomb  occupies,  he  feared  that  the 
real  extent,  even  of  that,  was  not  known  ;  he 
doubted  \\hether  the  greater  portion  of  the 
grave  itself  had  not  been  buried;  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  enormous  pile  which,  years 
ago,  \\  a>  formed  merely  of  such  miserable  dig- 
gings-up,  as  bits  of  tiles  and  broken  pots,  a 
pile  which  had  attained  the  height  and  size  of 
many  natural  mountains1  (tor  he  considered  it 
to  be  as  high  as  the  hill  of  (Jurson,-  and  twice 
as  lar_re),  was  an  express  ordinance  of  fate,  to 
let  the  world  thoroughly  understand,  by  this 
stranirc  and  amazing  proof  of  grandeur,  how 
surpassing  was  the  glory  and  pre-eminence  of 
thi>  city  against  which  they  had  conspired.  He 
said  he  could  not  at  all  comprehend,  when  he 
saw  the  limited  space  of  some  of  these  seven 
1  hills,  especially  the  most  famous,  such  as  the 
|  Capitoline  and  the  Palatine,  how  they  could 
i  have  held  so  great  a  number  of  buildings  as 
have  been  ascribed  to  them.  Merely  looking 
at  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  the  site 
I  of  the  Forum  Romanian,  the  ruins  of  which 
look  like  a  mighty  mountain,  just  fallen  asun 
der,  he  could  hardly  understand  how  two  such 
edifices  could  stand  even  on  the  whole  space  of 
the  Capitoline-hill,  yet,  besides  these,  there  were 
on  the  hill  twenty -live  or  thirty  temples,  be 
sides  a  number  of*  private  houses.  But,  in 
truth,  many  of  the  conjectures  which  one  has 
formed  from  pictures  of  the  ancient  city,  are 
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not  at  all  borne  out,  when  you  get  there,  for 
even  the  site  has  undergone  infinite  changes  ; 
some  of  the  valleys  are  filled  up,  even  the 
deepest  of  them,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Velabrum,  which,  on  account  of  its  lying  so 
low,  was  selected  as  the  main  sewer  of  the  city, 
and  formed  a  water-course,  even  this  has  now 
become  as  high  as  the  other  natural  moun 
tains  which  surround  it,  and  this  has  solely 
been  done  by  the  gradual  agglomeration  of 
the  ruins  of  old  Rome ;  so,  the  Monte  Savello 
is  nothing  but  the  heaped -up  ruins  of  part 
of  tiie  theatre  of  Marcellus.  He  fully  believed 
that  an  ancient  Roman,  could  one  be  brought 
back,  would  not  be  able  to  recognize  the  place. 
It  has  more  than  once  happened  that,  after 
digging  a  long  way  down,  the  workmen  have 
come  to  the  top  of  some  high  column,  which 
still  remained  standing  on  its  base  far  beneath. 
The  modern  architects  never  think  of  looking 
for  any  other  foundation  for  their  houses  than 
the  tops  of  old  buildings,  the  roofs  of  which 
ordinarily  form  the  floors  of  modern  cellars, 
deeming  it  in  no  way  necessary  to  make  any 
examination  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  old 
edifice  itself,  or  the  stability  of  its  walls  ;  they 
securely  base  their  own  structure  upon  the 
ruined  tops  of  the  structure  below,  just  as 
chance  has  happened  to  dispose  them  during 
the  lapse  of  ages,  and  here  they  raise  their 
modern  palaces,  as  firm  and  safe  as  though  the 
foundations  were  solid  rocks.  There  are  many 
whole  streets,  that  stand  above  the  old  ones, 
full  thirty  feet." 

On  the  28th  of  January,  he  had  an  attack  of 
the  cholic,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  pursuing  his  usual  avocations,  and  in 
the  afternoon  he  passed  a  tolerably  large  stone, 
with  several  smaller  ones.  On  the  30th,  he 
went  to  see  the  most  ancient  religious  ceremony 
in  existence,  the  circumcision  of  the  Jews  5  a 
ceremony  which  he  regarded  with  great  inte 
rest  and  attention,  and  which  he  was  provided 
with  a  convenient  place  to  witness.  He  had 
previouslv  attended  their  synagogue  one  Satur 
day  morning,  and  seen  them  at  prayers,  their 
practice  in  which,  resembling  that  of  the  Cal- 
vinist  church,  is  to  sing,  at  the  pitch  of  their 
voice,  various  passages  from  the  Bible,  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  They  observe  the  cadences, 
but  there  is  sad  discord,  owing  to  the  confusion 
of  so  many  voices  of  every  age  ;  for  the  children, 
even  the  youngest  amongst  them,  take  part  in 
the  concert,  and  moreover,  the  great  majority 
of  the  congregation  have  but  a  very  inditierent 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.  They  pay  no  more 
attention  to  their  service  than  we  do  to  ours, 
talking  among  themselves  of  quite  different 
matters,  and  exhibiting  but  very  slight  reve 
rence  for  their  mysteries.  They  wash  their 
hands  on  coming  in,  but  never  take  off  their 
caps  while  at  their  devotions,  for  that  they  con 
sider  would  be  a  crying  sin.  They  bow  the 
head,  however,  and  kneel  at  particular  parts  of 
their  service.  Upon  their  shoulders,  or  on  the 


head,  they  wear  a  sort  of  linen  shawl,  with 
long  fringe ; — but  it  would  take  up  too  much 
time  to  give  an  account  of  all  he  remarked. 
After  dinner,  the  principal  divines  among  them 
take  it  by  turns  to  read  comments,  in  the 
Italian  language,  upon  the  passages  in  the 
Bible  set  apart  for  that  particular  day.  After 
lie  has  finished,  some  other  rabbi  present 
selects  one  of  the  party,  and  sometimes  two 
or  three,  one  after  another,  to  argue  with 
the  reader  upon  the  various  opinions  he  has 
expressed.  The  person  who  read  the  lesson, 
Avhen  we  were  there,  seemed  to  M.  de  Mon 
taigne  to  display  very  considerable  eloquence 
and  power  of  mind,  in  the  arguments  he  put 
forward.  As  to  the  operation  of  circumcising, 
it  is  performed  in  the  child's  house,  in  the  most 
convenient  and  lightest  room  they  have.  In 
the  house  where  he  went  to  see  this  ceremony, 
as  there  was  no  room  in  it  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  the  operation  was  performed  in  the 
passage.  There  is  a  godfather  and  a  god 
mother,  as  among  us,  and  the  godfather  names 
the  child.  Circumcision  takes  place  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  birth.  The  godfather  sits 
down  on  a  table,  and  puts  a  pillow  on  his 
knees ;  the  godmother  brings  him  the  child, 
and  then  leaves  the  room.  The  child  is  swad 
dled  in  the  same  way  that  ours  are  ;  the  god 
father  takes  off  the  wrappers,  and  meanwhile 
the  person  who  is  to  perform  the  operation,  and 
all  the  other  persons  present,  begin  to  sing, 
and  continue  to  sing  all  the  time  the  operation 
lasts,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  officiating  person  need  not  be  a  rabbi,  and 
the  office  is  one  greatly  sought  after,  it  being 
considered  great  good  luck  to  be  often  called 
upon  to  perform  it ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  a 
frequent  practice  to  purchase  the  invitation  to 
officiate,  by  offering  to  bestow  a  dress,  or 
some  other  present,  on  the  child.  They  believe 
that  he  who  has  circumcised  a  certain  number, 
I  did  not  hear  how  many,  when  he  is  dead 
has  this  privilege,  that  his  mouth  is  never 
eaten  by  worms.  Upon  the  table,  where  the 
godfather  is  seated,  are  displayed  the  various 
instruments  made  use  of  on  the  occasion ; 
and,  besides  these,  a  man  standing  by  the 
table  has  a  vial  of  wine,  and  a  glass.  On 
the  ground  there  is  a  chafing-dish,  at  which 
the  operator,  before  he  commences  proceedings, 
warms  his  hands.  The  child  being  by  this 
time  stripped,  the  godfather  places  him  firmly 
on  his  knee,  with  his  head  towards  himself. 
The  officiating  friend  then  completes  the  opera 
tion,  which  appears  to  require  some  dexterity, 
and  to  be  rather  a  painful  one  ;  but  they  never 
find  it  to  be  at  all  dangerous,  and  the  wound 
heals  in  four  or  five  days.  The  child  makes  an 
outcry,  but  hardly  more  than  our  own  children 
do,  when  they  are  baptized.  There  is  one  part 
of  the  operation  very  curious  ;  as  soon  as  the 
gland  is  laid  open,  they  present  the  officiator 
with  wine,  which  having  taken  a  small  portion 
of,  he  sucks  the  bleeding  gland,  and  spits  out 
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the  blood  ;  this  he  repeats  three  times.  They 
then  give  him,  on  a  bit  of  paper,  a  red  pow 
der,  which  they  call  dragon's-blood,  with 
which  he  covers  the  wound,  and  then  envelopes 
the  part  operated  upon  in  strips  of  linen,  cut  in 
a  particular  fashion  for  the  purpose.  After 
this,  they  give  him  a  glass  of  wine,  over  which 
he  pronounces  some  prayer,  which  is  supposed 
to  confer  a  blessing  on  the  wine.  Then,  having 
first  sipped  the  wine,  he  dips  his  finger  in  it 
three  successive  times,  and  each  time  moistens 
the  child's  mouth  with  it  ;  the  <_jlass  is  then 
taken  to  the  mother  and  her  female  friends, 
who  are  assembled  in  another  part  of  the  house, 
and  they  drink  the  remainder  of  the  wine. 
Then  some  one  takes  a  silver  instrument,  as 
round  as  a  ball,  with  a  lonir  handle  ;  and  this 
instrument,  which  is  full  of  little  holes,  like  our 
vinaigrettes,  is  put  first  to  the  nose  of  the  olH- 
ciator,  then  to  the  child,  and  then  to  the  <n>d- 
father,  the  notion  being  that  the  odour  it  exhales 
has  a  power  to  fortify  and  raise  the  mind  for 
devotion.  The  blood  which  has  adhered  to  the 
orh'ciator's  mouth  is  not  cleansed  away  till  after 
the  ceremonies  are  completed. 

On  the  Sth,  and  on  the  1-Jth,  lie1  had  a  slight 
attack  of  cholic,  and  passed  several  stones, 
without  much  pain. 

The  carnival  at  Home  this  year  was,  by  the 
Pope's  permission,  more  unrestricted  than  has 
been  known  for  several  years  pa-t,  but  it  did 
not  appear  to  us  any  threat  things.  Alon^ 
the  Torso,  which  is  one  of  the  lar<_re-t  streets 
here,  and  which  takes,  its  name  from  the  cir 
cumstance,  they  have  races,  sometimes  between 
four  or  five  children,  sometimes  between  -lews, 
sometimes  between  old  men  stripped  naked, 
who  run  the  whole  length  of  the  street.  The 
only  amusing  thin«_r  is  to  ^ee  them  run  past  the 
place  where  you  are.  They  have  races  also 
with  horses,  which  are  ridden  by  little  boys, 
who  urge  them  on  with  incessant  whipping: 
and  there  are  ass-races,  and  exhibitions  of  buf 
faloes,  which  are  driven  along  at  full  speed  by 
men  on  horseback,  armed  with  long  <_M>ads. 
There  is  a  prize  assigned  for  each  race,  which 
they  call  I'Jpttlo;  it  consists  generally  of  a  piece 
of  velvet  or  cloth.  In  one  part  of  the  street. 
where  there  is  more  room  for  the  ladies  to  look 
on,  the  gentlemen  run  at  the  quintain,  mounted 
upon  splendid  horses,  in  the  management  of 
which  they  exhibit  much  grace  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  which  the  nobility  here  more  excel 
than  in  equestrian  exercises.  The  scaffolding 
which  M.  de  Montaigne  had  set  up  for  himself 
and  his  friends  cost  them  three  crowns  ;  but 
then  it  was  situated  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  street.  On  this  occasion,  you  have  an  ex 
cellent  opportunity  for  seeing  the  pretty  women 
of  Rome  at  your  leisure  ;  for  in  Italy  they 
wear  no  masks,  as  they  do  in  France,  but  show 
the  whole  face.  As  to  any  rare  or  perfect 
beauty,  he  observed,  you  do  not  find  it  here 


Montaigne. 


any  more  than  among  us ;  and,  indeed,  except 
in  three  or  four  instances,  he  had  seen  nothing 
remarkable  in  this  way  ;  but  the  general  run 
of  women  here  are  agreeable-looking,  and  you 
do  not  see  so  many  ugly  faces  as  in  France. 
The  head,  and  the  figure  below  the  girdle,  are 
far  more  becomingly  arranged  than  among  us  ; 
but  their  custom  of  having  the  waist  exceedingly 
loose  gives  them  all  the  appearance  of  being 
with  child  :  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
among  them,  for  the  most  part,  is  softer  and 
gentler,  yet  at  the  same  time  more  majestic, 
than  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  run  of 
Frenchwomen.  As  to  their  dress,  there  is  no 
comparison  between  them  and  our  women  : 
every  article  of  it  is  resplendent  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones.  Wherever  they  show 
th'-mselves  in  public,  whether  taking  the  air, 
or  at  festivals,  or  at  the  theatre,  they  keep 
apart  from  the  men  ;  but  in  their  dances  they 
mingle  unrestrictedly.  The  men  are  very 
plainly  dressed  on  all  occasions,  in  black  and 
Florence  serge  ;  they  are  somewhat  darker 
complexioned  than  we.  The  nobles  among 
them,  dukes,  marquisses,  counts,  seldom  make 
use  of  their  titles,  which  I  was  rather  sur- 

Striscd  at,  seeing  that  ordinarily  there  was 
ittle  else  by  which  to  distinguish  them,  for 
they  are  somewhat  mean-looking.  They  are 
very  kind  and  courteous,  despite  what  is  said  of 
them  by  some  of  our  countrymen,  who  call  all 
men  rude  and  ungracious  who  do  not  choose  to 
put  up  with  their  impertinence.  We  do  all 
we  can  to  «_ret  ourselves  into  ill  odour  in  Italy  ; 
but  the\  have  still  so  much  of  their  old  respect 
and  affection  for  France,  as  makes  them  welcome 
and  treat  kindly  all  those  of  our  countrymen 
who  choose  to  behave  with  ordinary  decency. 

On  Shrove  Tuexlay  he  (Montaigne)  went  to 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  governor,  where 
the  preparations  were  on  a  very  grand  scale. 
Amongst  the  rest,  he  particularly  admired  an 
arena  of  an  oval  form,  richly  fitted  up  for  tilt 
ing  :  the  sports  here  took  place  in  the  evening, 
before  supper.  Another  thing  he  was  especially 
struck  with  was  the  manner  in  which  they 
covered  the  floor,  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  devices,  of  a  red 
colour.  The  floor  had  previously  been  covered 
with  a  thin  white  plaister  ;  upon  this  they  laid 
pieces  of  parchment,  or  leather,  in  which  various 
devices  were  cut  out ;  and  then,  passing  a 
brush  with  red  paint  over  this  open  work,  the 
devices  became  instantly  transferred  to  the 
white  floor  ;  and  this  was  done  so  rapidly  that 
in  two  hours'  time  the  whole  nave  of  a  church 
could  be  thus  painted.  At  supper,  the  ladies 
were  waited  upon  by  their  cavaliers,  who  stand 
behind  their  chairs,  ready  to  hand  them  wine, 
or  whatever  else  they  require.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  roasted  fowls  served  up,  with 
all  their  feathers  on,  as  when  alive;  capons 
cooked  entire,  in  glass  cases  ;  a  vast  quantity 
of  hares  and  rabbits,  with  some  live  kids  stuck 
up  to  the  necks  in  paste.  He  noticed  that  the 
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table-linen  was  admirably  folded.     The  ladies' 

table,  when  dinner  was  over,  was  taken  away 

in  pieces,  and  underneath  it  appeared  another, 

I  ready  laid  and  covered  with  sweetmeats  and 

I  confections.     There  were  two  parties  of  gentle- 

jmen    running    at    the    quintain.     They  have 

J  plenty  of  horses   here,  and  much   finer   ones 

than  ours, 

[The  Secretary's  labours,  it  will  be  seen, 
terminated  here.  The  rest  of  the  ivork  was 
written  by  Montaigne's  own  hand.] 

Having  sent  home  the  person  who  has 
hitherto  undertaken  this  fine  piece  of  work, 
and  seeing  that  he  has  got  so  far  with  it,  I 
must  needs  continue  it  myself,  though  I  by  no 
means  relish  the  trouble. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  as  I  was  returning 
from  a  walk,  I  saw  in  a  small  chapel  a  priest  in 
his   robes,  busied   in  curing   a   demoniac ;  the 
patient  seemed  a  man  overwhelmed,  and,  as  it 
were,  half  dead  with  melancholy.     They  were 
holding  him  on  his  knees  before  "the  altar,  with 
some  cloth  or  other  round  his  neck,  by  which 
he  was  secured.    The  priest  first  read  out  of  his 
breviary  a  vast  number  of  prayers  and  exor 
cisms,   commanding    the    devil    to    quit    that 
afHicted  body.     Then   speaking  to  the  patient, 
addressing   first   himself,    and    then    the   devil 
which  possessed  him,  he  repeated  his  commands 
to  the  devil  to  withdraw,  and  attacked  the  poor 
patient  with  his  fists,  and  spat  on  his  face,  by 
way  of  assailing  the  demon.  The  demoniac  every 
now  and  then  returned  some  unmeaning  answer 
to  the   priest's  questions  ;  replying,  sometimes 
for  himself,  to  explain  what  were  the  symptoms 
of  his  malady  ;  and  sometimes  for  the  devil,  to 
express  how  the  said  devil  feared  God,  and  how 
he  dreaded    the  exorcisms  which  were  being 
denounced  against  him.     After  this  had  gone 
on  for  some  time,  the  priest,  as  a  last  effort, 
went  to  the  altar,  and   taking  the  pix,  which 
held  the  Corpus  Domini,  in  his  left  hand,  and  a 
lighted  taper  in  the  other,  which  he  held  down 
so   that   it   might  burn   away,  he  said  several 
prayers,  and  at  the  end  of  them  pronounced 
a  fierce    anathema  against  the  devil,  with  as 
I  loud    and    authoritative  a  voice    as    he   could 
assume.    When  the  first  taper  was  burnt  down 
1  nearly  to  his  fingers,  he  took  a  second,  and  after 
wards  a  third.     Then  he  replaced  the  pix,  and 
1  came  back  to  the  patient,  whom,  after  addressing 
I  a  few  words  to  him  simply  as  a  man,  he  caused 
I   to  be  untied,  and  directed  his  friends  to  take 
I   him  home.     He  told  us  that  this  was  a  devil  of 
I   the  worst  sort,  a  terribly  obstinate  devil,  whom 
I   it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  dislodge. 
]   lie  then  gave  ten   or  a  dozen  gentlemen,  who 
were  present,  an  account  of  several  cases  that 
I   had   been  entrusted  to  him ;  he  mentioned,  in 
particular,  that  the  day  before,  he  had  freed  a 
woman  from  a  very  big  devil,  that  had  been 
long  molesting  her,  and  who,  as  he  was  quit 
ting  her,  discharged  through  her  mouth  a  quan 
tity  of  nails  and  pins,  and  a  lock  of  his  hair. 


He  added,  that  the  woman's  friends  had  come 
to  tell  him  that  she  was  not  quite  recovered  yet, 
but  that  he  had  explained  that  this  was  only 
because  a  smaller  and  less  malicious  demon  had 
taken  possesion  of  her  that  morning ;  but  that 
this  sort  of  devil,  for  he  knew  all  the  diiferent 
sorts,  and  the  particular  distinctions  between 
them,  was  very  easy  to  dislodge.  However, 
I  saw  no  more  of  his  conjurations.  The  man  I 
spoke  of  did  nothing  but  grind  his  teeth  and 
make  faces  when  they  presented  the  Corpus 
Domini  to  him  ;  every  now  and  then  he  mut 
tered  si  fata  volcnt,1  for  he  was  a  notary,  and 
knew  a  little  Latin. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  I  went  to  St.  Sixtus's. 
The  priest,  who  was  performing  mass,  stood 
behind  the  great  altar,  with  his  face  towards 
the  people.  There  was  no  one  behind  him. 
The  Pope  came  here  the  same  day  ;  it  was  only 
a  few  days  before  that  he  hud  removed  the 
nuns,  who  previously  lived  there,  and  had  fit 
ted  up  their  part  of  the  building  as  a  hospital 
for  the  poor  people,  who  till  then  were  begging 
about  the  city,  and  a  very  comfortable  place 
he  provided  for  them.  The  cardinals  had  each 
contributed  twenty  crowns  towards  the  ex 
penses,  and  other  private  persons  had  made 
handsome  donations  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Pope  himself  endowed  the  hospital  with  five 
hundred  crowns  a  month.  There  are  at  Koine 
a  number  of  private  establishments  which  exhi 
bit  the  utmost  piety  and  charity.  I  should  say, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  here  are  less 
religious  than  in  the  large  towns  in  France,  but 
as  for  the  forms  of  religion,  they  are  no  where 
more  numerous,  or  better  kept  up.  I  am  writ 
ing  this  in  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  I  will 
give  two  examples  of  what  I  have  just  said.  A 
certain  friend  of  mine  was  in  bed  with  a  wench, 
and  exercising  her  in  her  profession,  when  the 
bell  rung  to  Ave  Maria;  whereupon  the  gir] 
leaped  up  from  the  bed,  and  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  to  say  the  prescribed  prayer.  On 
another  occasion,  the  same  gentleman  was  with 
a  girl,  when  all  at  once  the  mania  (for  most  of 
these  girls  live  with  some  old  woman,  whom 
they  call  mother  or  aunt)  came  thundering  at 
the  door,  and,  on  being  admitted,  rushed  up  to 
the  girl  in  a  perfect  fury,  and  tore  from  her 
neck  a  ribbon  from  which  hung  a  small  Ma 
donna,  which  she  feared  might  be  contaminated 
by  the  impurity  of  the  wearer ;  and  the  girl 
herself  manifested  extreme  contrition  at  having 
forgotten  to  take  it  from  her  neck,  as  it  was  her 
custom  to  do  upon  these  occasions. 

The  ambassador  from  the  Muscovite  came 
also  to  this  church  to-day,  dressed  in  a  scarlet 
mantle,  and  a  cassock  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  a 
hat  like  a  night-cap,  also  of  cloth  of  gold, 
edged  with  fur,  and  beneath  this,  another  cap  of 
cloth  of  silver.  This  is  the  second  ambassador 
from  Muscovy  to  the  Pope.  The  first  was  in 
the  time  of  Paul  III.  The  general  notion  was 

1  "  If  the  fates  will  have  it  so." 
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tliat  his  business  with  the  Pope  was  to  get  him 
to  interpose  in  the  war  which  the  King  of  Po 
land  was  waging  with  his  master,  the  ambas 
sador  alleging  that  Muscovy  had  to  sustain  the 
first  shock  from  the  Turk,  and  that  if  the  Pole 
succeeded  in  weakening  him,  lie  should  be 
unable  to  encounter  any  other  enemy,  which 
would  Isc  opening  a  wide  \\indow  for  the  Turk 
to  uet  through  to  attack  Christendom  ;  and  the 
ambas-ador,  as  a  further  inducement,  offered 
to  make  some  compromise  or  other  as  to  the 
the  dill'erences  between  the  Cliurch  of  Koine 
and  the  <  ireek  Church,  lie  had  a]iartments 
assigned  him  in  the  governor's  house,  the  same 
as  those  the  ambassador  in  Paul  the  Third's 
time  had,  and  was  entertained  at  the  Pope's 
expense,  lie  had  stickled  a  lon-jf  time  at  kiss- 
inir  the  Pope's  feet,  in-i-l'iiiLC  that  In?  would 
only  kiss  hi-,  riirht  hand;  and  he  would  nut  irive 
way,  till  it  was  shown  him  that  the  emperor 
hiin.-elf  was  liable  to  this  ceremony,  for  the 
example  of  kings  was  not  sufficient  for  him. 
lie  kneu  no  other  language  than  his  own.  and 
had  conn,1  unprovided  with  an  interpreter.  He 
had  onlv  three;  or  four  men  in  his  train,  who 
said  they  had  passed  through  Poland  in  di>- 
guise,  threatened  even  hour  with  great  dan 
gers.  His  nation  is  so  ignorant  of  the  aitair- 
of  this  part  of  the  world,  that  he  brought  with 
him  to  Venice  letter-  from  his  master,  addressed 
to  the  chief  governor  of  the  -t  iiriieury  of  Veiiiee. 
When  he  was  asked  what  this  inscription  meant, 
he  told  them  that  tin:  people  of  hi*  country 
thought  that  Venice  was  a  place  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Pope,  and  that  he  placed 
governors  over  it,  as  over  Bologna  and  other 
cities.  (Jod  knows  how  the  magniticos  re 
lished  this  specimen  of  ignorance  !  lie  brought 
presents,  both  to  them  and  to  the  Pope,  of 
sables  and  black  fox -skins,  a  fur  still  more 
rich  and  rare  than  the  other. 

On  the  (ith  March,  I  went  to  see  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  which  occupies  rive  or  six  rooms, 
goiiiij  one  out  of  another.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  books  fastened  to  de-ks  ;  and  others 
in  coffers,  which  were  all  opened  for  me  ;  there 
are  also  a  quantity  of  manuscripts,  among  which 
I  especially  noticed  a  Seneca,  and  the  Opuscula 
of  Plutarch.  The  other  remarkable  features 
were  a  statue  of  the  good  Aristides,  with  a  fine 
bold  head,  thick  beard,  high  ion-head,  and  a 
countenance  full  of  gentleness  and  true  ma 
jesty  :  his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue,  which  is  a  work  of  threat  antiquity  ; 
a  Chinese  book,  in  rude  characters,  written 
upon  some  peculiar  material,  softer  and  finer 
than  our  paper  ;  and,  as  the  leaves  are  too  thin 
to  bear  the  ink  on  both  sides,  only  one  side  is 
used  ;  the  leaves  are  all  rolled  up.  They  say 
that  this  paper  is  the  bark  of  some  tree.  I  also 


i  Does  Montaijrne  refer  to  St.  Gregory,  surnamed  the 
Great,  or  to  Gregory  II.,  who  is  also  revered  as  a  saint  ? 

•  The  Polyglot  Bible,  the  edition  called  Philip  II.'s. 
printed  by  Christopher  1'lanten,  at  Antwerp,  in  1569,  in 
8  vol.-,.  folio. 


saw  here  a  bit  of  the  ancient  pu/n/nin,  «n  which! 
were  written  some  unknown  characters.  This 
also  is  the  bark  of  a  tree.  I  was  shown,  too, 
the  breviary  of  St.  Gregory,  in  manuscript:  it 
bears  no  date,  but  they  maintain  that  it  has 
descended  from  him  to  the  present  Pope,  from 
hand  to  hand,  in  regular  succession.1  It  is  a 
missal,  much  the  same  as  ours ;  and  was 
brought  to  the  last  Council  of  Trent,  as  an 
authority  for  regulating  our  religious  ceremo 
nies.  I  s;u\  also  a  book  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
in  which  the  author  has  made  several  correc 
tions  with  his  own  hand  ;  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  \ery  bad  scribe,  making  use  of  a  small  and 
illegible  ciiaract.  r,  even  worse  than  my  own. 
Ih  ni,  a  Bible  printed  on  parchment,  one  of 
those  that  Plantein  not  long  since  printed,  in 
tour  languages,-  and  which  King  Philip  sent 
to  the  present  Pope,  as  is  stated  in  an  inscrip 
tion  on  the  binding.  Iti'in,  the  original  of  the 
book  that  the  King  of  England''1  wrote  against 
Luther,  and  which  he  sent,  about  fifty  years 
airo,1  to  Pope  Leo  \.,  subscribed  with  his  own 
hand,  with  this  fine  Latin  distich,  also  in  his 
own  hand-writing. 

Anirlorum  Hex  Henricus,  Loo  derime,  mittit 
Hoc  O()UN  et  ti'ln  testcm  ct  amicitiie.'1 

I  read  the  prefaces,  the  one  to  the  Pope,  the 
other  to  the  reader;  the  royal  author  claims 
that  the  defects  of  hi.-  work  may  he  excused, 
by  reason  of  hi-  other  occupations,  and  his  own 
\\aut  of  capacity  ;  the  book  is  written  in  good 
scholastic  Latin.  I  had  no  difliculty  in  getting 
access  to  the  library  ;  indeed,  any  body  can  go 

i  there,  and  make  \\hat  extracts  lie  pleases;  I 
was  -hown  o\er  the  whole  place  by  a  gentle 
man,  \\  ho  in\  ifed  me  to  come  a'jaiu  as  often  as 
I  thought  lit.  Our  ambassador,  \\lio  left  Rome 
about  this  time,  had  complained  to  me  that  he 
iiad  not  been  able  to  visit  the  library,  without 
previously  making  court  to  tin;  Cardinal  Char- 
let,  the  librarian,  \\hich  he  did  not  choose  to 
do  ;  so  that  he  had  thus  been  prevented  from 
looking  at  the  manuscript  Seneca,  which  he 
had  a  great  desire  to  see ;  and  'twas  only 
fortune  that  led  me  to  make  the  attempt,  which 
otherwise  his  representation  had  almost  made 

!  me  give  up  the  idea  of,  in  do-pair.     All  things 
are    thus   easy   to   certain    turns   of  mind,  and 
impracticable  to  others.     Opportunity  and  im 
portunity  have  their  privileges,  and  frequently  f 
bestow    upon    individuals  what   they  refuse    to  ' 
kings.     Curiosity  sometimes  stands   in  its  own 
way,  as  well  as  grandeur  and   power.     J  saw 
here,  too,  a  manuscript  Virgil,  written  in  a  very 
large   hand,  and   in    those  Jong  thin  characters  i 
which   we  see  in    the   inscriptions  of  the  time  i 
of  the    emperors ;    for    instance,    those   of  the  ' 
period  of  Constantine,  which   have    begun   to 


3  Henry  VIII. 

-1    Pope  Leo  X.  died  1'.21 

*  The  learned  will  discover  a  false  qnai.tity  in  these  lines,  I 
but  crowned  heads  are  n<  t  bound  to  attend"  to  such  trifles,  i 
Perhaps,  fur  decline  should  be  read  mini  me. 


__  ._ , -p 
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lose  the  square  proportions  of  the  antique  Latin 
writing's  in  the  Gothic  form.  This  Virgil  con 
firmed  the  opinion  I  have  always  held,  that 
the  first  verses1  they  print  in  the  J2neid  are 
supposititious ;  this  copy  has  not  got  them. 
There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos 
tles  in  Greek,  written  in  beautiful  gold  letters, 
as  fresh  and  bright  as  though  it  were  a  work  of 
yesterday.  The  letter  is  considerably  raised, 
lying  so  solid  upon  the  paper  that,  if  you  pass 
your  hand  over  it,  you  can  feel  the  relief.  I 
believe  we  have  lost  the  use  of  this  sort  of 
writing. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  an  old  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  an  Arabian,  thoroughly  versed  in  five 
or  six  of  the  Eastern  languages,  but  utterly 
unacquainted  with  Greek  and  most  of  the  other 
European  tongues,  with  whom  I  had  become 
very  intimate,  gave  me  a  mixture  for  my  stone, 
with  written  directions  how  to  use  it.  lie  put 
it  into  a  little  earthen  pot,  where  he  told  me  it 
would  keep  ten  or  twenty  years ;  and  he  said 
he  had  such  confidence  in  its  virtue,  that  he  had 
little  doubt  it  would  effect  a  thorough  cure  in  a 
very  short  time.  Lest  I  should  lose  these  direc 
tions,  I  will  put  them  down  here  :  take  of  the 
drug,  a  piece  of  about  the  size  of  two  peas,  and 
dissolve  it  in  warm  water ;  this  will  make  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  five  doses,  which  you 
are  to  drink  every  other  night,  on  going  to 
bed  ;  you  must  make  but  a  very  light  supper 
on  these  occasions. 

Dining  one  day  at  Rome  with  our  ambas 
sador,  in  company  with  Muret  and  other  learned 
men,  I  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  French 
translation  of  Plutarch  ,2  and  arguing  with 
those  who  thought  less  of  it  than  I  did,  I 
maintained  that,  at  least,  where  the  translator 
has  missed  the  real  meaning  of  Plutarch,  he 
has  substituted  one  that  looks  very  much  like 
a  real  meaning,  and  is  in  close  congruity  with 
what  has  gone  before  and  what  comes  after. 
In  order  to  show  me  that,  even  in  this  respect, 
I  assigned  the  translator  more  than  his  due, 
they  quoted  two  passages  ;  the  one,  the  detec 
tion  of  which  they  attributed  to  the  critical  eye 
of  the  son  of  M.  Mangot,  an  advocate  of  Paris, 
who  had  just  left  Rome,  occurs  in  the  Life  of 
Solon,  about  the  middle,  where  he  says  that 
Solon  "  se  vantoit  qu'il  avoit  affanchi  1'At- 
tique,  et  avoit  oste  les  bornes  qui  faisoient 
les  separations  des  heritages."  Now  here  he 
is  quite  mistaken  ;  for  the  Greek  term  signifies 
certain  marks  that  were  placed  upon  lands  that 
were  mortgaged  or  chargeable  with  a  quit-rent, 
in  order  that  persons  about  to  purchase  them 


-  The  four  which  commence  thus  : 

Ille  ego  qui  quondam  fragili  modulatus  avenu,  &c. 

2  By  Jaques  Amyot.     The  first  edition  was  published  at 
Paris,  by  Vascosan,  1567-1574,  13  vols.  8vo. 

3  A  town  of  Poictou,  near  which   the   Huguenot   army, 
commanded    by  the  Admiral   de  Coligny,  was   defeated   by 
the  army  of  Charles  IX.,  3rd  Oct.,  1569. 

4  That  of    Lepanto,   gained  over  the   Turks,   anno   1571. 
The  picture  mentioned    by  Montaigne,  it  is  said,  does  not 


might  be  aware  of  the  circumstance.  V\  hat 
the  translator  has  substituted  as  to  limits,  is 
not  at  all  reconcileable  with  the  true  meaning, 
for  it  would  tend  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
lands  were  not  free,  but  common.  Stephen's 
Latin  version  comes  much  nearer  the  mark. 
The  second  passage  occurs  at  the  end  of  the 
treatise  on  the  Nurture,  of  Children  ;  "  D'ob- 
server,"  says  the  translator,  "  ces  regies,  cela 
se  peut  plus  tost  souhaiter  que  conseiller." 
Now  the  Greek  text,  these  gentlemen  told  me, 
has  it :  "  Is  more  to  be  desired  than  hoped  for." 
The  meaning  which  the  translator  has  sub 
stituted  for  this  clear  and  obvious  sentence,  is 
strangely  incorrect  and  feeble ;  and,  taking  for 
granted  that  their  version  of  the  Greek  text 
was  the  right  one,  I  readily  conceded  that  their 
objection  was  good. 

The  churches  in  Rome  are  not  so  handsome 
as  those  in  the  other  better  sort  of  towns  in 
Italy  ;  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
churches,  both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  are  in 
ferior  to  those  of  France.  At  St.  Peter's,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  new  church,  you  see  a 
number  of  flags  hanging  over  your  head,  on 
either  side,  as  trophies :  an  inscription  statt-s 
that  these  banners  Avere  taken  by  the  king 
from  the  Huguenots;  but  it  does  not  specify 
where  or  when.  Close  to  the  Gregorian  chapel, 
where  there  are  a  vast  number  of  pictures 
fixed  against  the  wall,  there  is  a  miserable,  ill- 
painted  representation  of  the  battle  of  Moncon- 
tour.:{  In  the  room  facing  the  chapel  of  St. 
Sixtus,  fixed  against,  or  painted  on,  the  wall, 
are  a  number  of  other  pictures,  representing 
events  with  which  the  Holy  See  has  from 
time  to  time  been  closely  connected, — such, 
amongst  others,  as  the  naval  battle  fought  by 
John  of  Austria.1  There  is  also  a  picture  of 
the  pope,'1  treading  under  his  feet  the  head  of  j 
the  emperor,6  who  came  to  solicit  his  pardon, 
and  to  kiss  his  holiness's  feet ;  but  it  does  not  j 
give  the  words  which  history  reports  to  have  | 
been  used  on  the  occasion.7  There  are  two 
pictures  of  the  death  of  the  Admiral  de  Chatil- 
lon,  very  well  and  correctly  painted. 

On  the  loth  of  March,  M.  de  Monluc  came 
to   me  at  day-break,  to  fulfil  the  plan  we  had 
formed  the  day  before,  of  going  to  see  Ostia. 
We  passed    the  Tiber   by  the  bridge  Nos-Sig-    j 
nora,   and   quitted    Rome    through    the    Porta    I 
del  Porto,  anciently  called  Portuensis.  Thence 
we  rode,  for  about  eight  miles,  through  a  tract 
of  hilly  and  indifferently  fertile  country  ;  and  jj 
then,    coining    once    more    to    the   Tiber,    we  |i 
descended  into  an  extensive  plain  of  pasture-  || 


now  exist,  but  there  is  one  on  the  subject,  painted  by  Georgio 
Vasari,  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Vatican. 

s  Alexander  III. 

fi  Frederic  Barbarossa,  who  came  to  Venice  in  the  year 
1177,  to  receive  absolution  from  the  Pope. 

7  These  words  were  :  Super  aspide.m  et  basiliscum  ambu- 
latis,  et  conculcabis  leonem  et  draconem.  Psal.  go,  v.  13. 
The  picture  is  no  longer  at  St.  Peter's,  but  the  subject  is 
painted  in  the  Hall  of  the  Vatican. 
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iund,  at  whose  extremity  once  stood  a  large 
town,  some  tine  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen,  bordering  on  the  lake  of  Trajan,  an  arm 
of  the  Tuscan  Sea,  which  vessels  formerly  as 
cended  j  but  the  sea  bestows  but  a  very  poor 
supply  of  water  upon  it  now,  and  still  less  to 
another  lake  a  littl.:  beyond  it,  called  the  Arch 
of  Claudius.  We  miulit  have  dined  here  with 
the  Cardinal  of  Penmia,  who  was  stopping  at 
the  place;  and,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  more 
courteous  and  hospitable  than  the  reception 
which  the-e  dignitaries  and  their  household  give 
you.  His  eminence  sent  me  word  by  one  of 
my  people,  who  happened  to  inert  one  of  his 
officers,  that  he  had  just  ri^ht  to  complain 
of  me,  for  not  calling  upon  i,i  ,i  ;  my  -ervant 
himself  was  taken  to  ti>"  cardinal's  buttery, 
and  presented  with  \\ine  and  other  things;  yet 
tl:c  cardinal  had  no  sort  of  acquaintance  \\ith 
me,  and  only  exercised  herein  the  ordinary 
hospitality  observed  towards  till  strangers  ot 
the  better  class  ;  but  I  was  desirous  ot'  getting 
on,  lest  wo  should  not  have  time  to  complete 
our  excursion  that  day,  tor  we  had  «.''  •':''  some- 
wliat  our  of  our  \\  ay  to  visit  tliest;  riiii;-.  After 
a  -liort  ride,  we  entered  the  Sacred  Isle,  which 
is  aUmt  a  (Gascon  league  in  extent,  and  con 
sists  of  pasture  land.  Here  are  a  number  ot 
marble  columns,  and  other  remains  of  an  an 
cient  town  of  Trajan,  which  once  occupied  the 
site  of  Porto  :  something  or  otln-r  is  du-  up 
every  day  by  the1  pope's  direction,  and  sent  to 
Rome.  U  hen  we  trot  to  the  other  side  of  th:s 
tract,  we  found  that  we  had  the  Tiber  to  cross  ; 
and  as  we  had  no  means  of  doing  so  with  our 
horses,  we  were  on  the  point  of  retracing  our 
steps,  when,  by  good  luck,  \\lio  should  arrive 
on  the  opposite  shore  but  the  Sieurs  du  Bellay, 
the  Baron  de  Chassai,  M.  de  Marivau,  and 
others.  U]>on  seeing  them,  I  crossed  the  river, 
and  made  an  exchange  with  them  of  our  liorses 
for  theirs  ;  so  that  they  returned  to  Home  with 
our  equipage,  and  we  proceeded  on  to  O-tia, 
whence  they  came,  with  their-. 

Ostia,  fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  is  situated 
on  what  was  formerly  the  shore  of  the  Tiber  ; 
for  the  river  has  somewhat  altered  its  course 
since  the  town  was  built,  and  is  still  constantly 
quitting  its  ancient  banks.  We  made  a  hasty 
breakfast  at  a  small  tavern  here.  Further  on, 
we  observed  La  Rocca,  a  small  and  tolerably 
strong  fortress,  where,  however,  no  garrison  is 
kept  up.  The  popes,  especially  the  present, 
have  built  on  this  co;i>t  large  towers,  at  dis 
tances  of  about  a  mile  from  one  another,  to 
prevent,  the  descents  which  the  Turks  have 
been  in  the  frequent  habit  of  making,  particu 
larly  during  the  vintage,  on  \\  hich  occasions 
they  have  often  carried  oil'  considerable  plunder, 
and  numbers  of  prisoners.  These,  towers,  by 
means  of  cannon  shots,  communicate  the  alarm 
from  one  to  the  other  with  such  rapidity,  that 
notice  of  any  apprehended  danger  is  almost 
immediately  carried  to  Rome.  Round  Ostia, 
are  the  salt  marshes,  which  supply  all  the  States 


of  the  Church  with  this  article.  The  road  from 
Ostia  to  Rome,  Via  Ostiensis,  is  crowded  with 
evidences  of  its  former  magnificence  and  beauty  ; 
fine  causeways,  the  ruins  of  a  stupendous 
aqueduct,  extending  the  whole  way;  tit  every 

j  quarter  of  a  mile  the  remains  of  extensive  pri 
vate  edifices,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
road  still  paved  by  those  large  square  slabs, 
with  \\hich  the  Romans  used  to  pave  all  their 

',  highways.      The  whole  appearance  of  this  route 

I  fully  justifies  the  opinion,  that  formerly,  the 
entire  distance  from  Rome  to  Ostia  exhibited 
two  lines  of  tine  houses  and  other  structures. 
Anionii'  oilier  ruins,  we  saw,  about  half-way, 
on  our  left,  the  splendid  tomb  of  a  Roman 
pr;elor,  the  inscription  on  which  still  remains 
entire.  In  Home,  you  lose  many  of  these  in 
scription  -,  and  it  11  that  remains  of  a  laru'e  por 
tion  of  the  cily  is,  massive  walls;  it  was  their 
method  to  make  immense  thick  brick  walls, 
which  they  faced  with  marble,  or  some  other 
white  stone,  or  hard  cement;  and  where  this 
oiit'T  cru-t  has  fallen  oil',  or  been  destroyed, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  instances,  by  the  lapse 
of  ay.es,  the  inscriptions  which  were  upon  them 
have  of  eour-e  disappeared  also,  and  we  have 
tbti-  been  deprived  of  the  source  of  a  vast  ex 
tent  of  information,  upon  an  infinite  variety  of 
mailer-.  These  inscriptions  only  remain  in  cases 
win.- re  the  structure-  they  illustrate,  were  built 
of  some  massive  and  solid  substance.  The  dif 
ferent  entrances  to  Rome  are  almost  all  naked 
and  uncultivated,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
ground,  or,  more-  probably,  as  I  take  it,  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  city  contains  a  very  small 
proportion  of  men  \\lio  li\e  by  the  labour  of 
tiii.-ir  hands.  A-  1  was  coming  here,  I  passed  on 
the  road  a  number  of  countrymen,  making  their 
way  from  the  (iri.-ons  and  Savoy,  to  obtain 
some  employ  in  the  vineyards  and  gardens  about 
Rome,  and  they  told  me  that  tiiis  was  their 
mode  of  obtaining  their  livelihood.  The  city  is 
nothing  but  court  and  nobility  ;  everybody  in 

|  it  participates  in  the  universal  tone  of  ecclesias 
tical  idleness.  '!  here  is  no  trading  street  to  be 
seen,  except,  perhaps,  a  small  one  or  two  in  the 
suburbs:  there  is  nothing  but  palace?  and  palacc- 
grounds.  They  have  no  Rue  de  la  Harpe  or 
Rue  St.  Denis  here  ;  I  was  reminded  of  nothing 

'  at  Paris  but  the  Rue  de  Seine,  or  the  Quai  des 
A uuu-tiiis.  There  is  hardly  any  difference  dis- 

I  cernible  between  a  holiday  and  a  work-day  ; 
all  the  week  through  there  is  something  or 
other  going  on,  in  the  way  of  festival  or  show, 

1  and  as  great  a  crowd  of  spectators  on  one  day 

;  as    on    another:    the  whole    population   seems 

j  made  up  of  prelates,  nobles,  and  ladies  riding 

•  about  in  carriages,  and  forming  processions, 
and  of  idle  sight-seers  looking  at  them.  We 

!  got  back  by  bed- time  to 

Rome,  lo  miles.     On  the  16th  March,  I  took 

!  it  into  my  head  to  try  one  of  the  Roman  vapour- 
baths,  and  went  to  that  of  St.  Mark,  which  is 

j  considered  the  best:  I  was  treated  with  tole 
rable  respect  and  attention,  though  I  went  there 
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unattended.     There   is   no    objection    to   your 
taking  a  female  friend  with  you  into  your  bath 
room  ;    the   lady  being;,   like  yourself,  waited 
upon  by  male  attendants.     At  this  place  I  had 
mentioned  to  me  the  material  for  making  the 
depilatory    generally    used    here :    it   consists 
simply  of  two   parts   hot   lime   and   one   part 
arsenic,  which  being  applied  to   the   hair  you 
desire  to  remove,  accomplishes  the   object   in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     On  the  17th,  I 
had  a  fit  of  the  cholic,  which  lasted  for  five  or 
six   hours,  but  in  a  tolerably  mild  form  ;  and 
soon  after  I  passed  a  stone,  about  the  size  of  the 
kernel   of  a   pine-apple,  and   much   the   same 
shape.     There  were  roses  and  artichokes  to  be 
had  here  in   plenty  at  this  time ;  but,  for  my  j 
part,  I  did  not  find  the  weather  at  all  too  warm,  • 
and  wore  just  the  same  clothes  and  covering  as  \ 
when  at  homo.     They  have  less  fish  than  we  j 
have  in   France  ;   and  as   to   their  pike,   they  i 
are  of  such  inferior  quality,  that  none  but  the  j 
poorer    people    ever  touch  them.     They  have 
soles  and  trout,  but  in  no  great  quantity  ;  and 
barbel,  which   are  excellent,  and  much  larger 
than    those   you  get  at  Bordeaux,— but   then 
they  are  dear.     Dorees  are  held  in  very  great 
estimation  here,  as  are  their  mullet,  which  are 
a  great  deal  bigger  than  ours,  and  somewhat 
firmer.     The   oil   here  is  excellent,  and   leaves 
none  of  that  disagreeable  feeling  in  the  throat, 
which    I    experience    elsewhere    after    taking 
much  of  it.     They  have  fresh  grapes  all  the  year 
round  ;  at  this  very  moment  there  are  plenty  of 
fine  bunches  hanging  from  the  vines.    The  mut 
ton  is  very  bad,  and  is  scarcely  thought  anything 
of.     On  the  18th  the  Portuguese  ambassador  did 
homage  to  the  Pope,  on  behalf  of  King  Philip,1 
for  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.     It  was  the  same 
ambassador  who  attended  at  this  court  to  repre 
sent  the  late  king,  and  the  States  in  opposition 
to  King  Philip.    On  my  return  from  bt.  Peter's, 
I  met  a  man  who  mentioned  two  curious  things  : 
that    the    Portuguese    paid    their    homage    in 
Passion-week  ;  and  that  on  this  particular  day 
the  Pope's  visitation  was  to   the   church  of  St. 
John  Porta  Latin  a,  in  which  church  a  party 
of  Portuguese,  some  years  ago,  entered  into  a 
verv  extraordinary  society.     They  married  one 
{    another,  man    to   man,  before   the    altar,  with 
|    the  same  ceremonies  that   we  observe  at  our 
j    marriages ;    received   the  sacrament  together ; 
I    read  the  same  marriage  service,  and  then  went 
I    to  bed  and  lived  together.     The   Romans  re- 
:    marked  hereupon  that,  as,  in  the  other  conjunc- 
!    tion  of  man  and  woman,  it  is  marriage  alone 
i    that   makes   the    connection  lawful,    so   these 
j   worthies  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  the 
\   other  connexion  might  be  legitimized  in  like 
j   manner,  by  preluding  it  with  the  ceremonies  of 
j   the  church.    Eight  or  nine  Portuguese,  belong- 
i   ing  to  this  respectable  community,  were  after- 
I   wards  burnt.     I  was  present  at  the  homage. 
A  salvo  was  fired  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
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and  from  the  palace,"  and  the  ambassador  was 
escorted  by  the  Pope's  trumpeters,  drummers, 
and  archers.     I  did  not  go  to  see  the  ceremony 
inside.     The   Muscovite  ambassador,  who  was 
seated  in  an  opposite  window,  dressed  in   his 
state  robes,  said  he  had  been  invited  to  witness 
a  grand  assemblage  ;  but  that  in   his  country, 
when   they  spoke  of  troops  and  horses,  they 
always  meant  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  ; 
and  he  made  a  jest  of  the  whole  affair,  as  I 
learnt  from  the  gentleman  who  had  been  ap 
pointed  to  converse  with  him,  by  an  interpreter. 
On  Palm-Sunday,  at  vespers,  I  saw  in  one  of 
the  churches,  a  boy,  seated  on   a  chair  at  the 
side  of  the  altar,  clothed  in  a  large  robe  of  new 
blue  taffeta,  with  a  crown  of  olive  round  his 
head,  and   holding  in  his  hand  a  lighted  white 
wax  taper.     It  was  a  lad  of  about  fifteen,  who 
had  that  day,  by  the  pope's  order,  been   libe 
rated   from   the  prison,  to  which   he  lu;d  been 
committed   for  killing  another  boy  of  his  own 
age.     At  St.  John  Latran  there  is   to  be  seen 
some  transparent  marble."     Next  day,  the  pope 
made  the  visitation  of  the  seven  churches.     He 
wore  white  boots,  with  a  cross  on   each   foot 
made  of  leather,   still   whiter  than   the  boots 
themselves.     He  has  generally  with  him  a  Spa 
nish   horse,  a  hackney,  a  mule,  and  a  litter,  all 
harnessed  and  accoutred  in  the  same  manner  j 
but  on  this  occasion  the  horse  was  not  present. 
His  squire,  who  awaited  him  at  the  bottom  of 
St.  Peter's  stairs,  had  two   or  three  pair  of  gilt 
spurs  in  his  hand,  but  the  pope  would  not  have 
any  of  them   put  on,  and  got.  instead,  into  his 
litter,  in  which  I  observed  there  were  two  scar 
let  hats,  nearly  of   the   same  pattern,  hanging 
against  the  sides  on  nails.     The  same  day.  in 
the   evening,    they    returned    me   my    Essays, 
marked  with  the  ex  pnryata,  suggested  by  the 
judgment  of  the  learned  monks.     The  Maestro 
del  Sacro  Palasso  had  no  means  of  forming 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  from  the  report 
made  him  by  a  French  monk,  for  he  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  our  language  himself;  he 
was  so  well  satisfied,  however,  with  the  expla 
nations  I  gave  upon  every  article  objected  to 
by  the  Frenchman,  that  he  left  it  to  my  con 
science  to  correct  what  I  should,  on  considera 
tion,  see  was  in  bad  taste.     I  begged  him  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  person  he  had  appointed 
to  read  the  book,  rather  than  to  leave  the  mat 
ter  to  me ;  for  I  told  him  that  as  several  of  the 
points  which  were  objected  to,  such  as  the  use 
of  the  word  fortune,  the  quoting  heretical  poets, 
the  apology  for  the   Emperor  Julian,  the  re 
mark  as  to  people  who  are  at  prayers  being 
exempt  from  vicious  inclinations  at  the  time ; 
item,  the  opinion  that  all  punishment  beyond 
the  infliction  of  simple  death  is  cruelty  ;  item, 
as  to  the  education  of  children  ;  that  in  these, 
and  several  other  points,  I  had  expressed  my 
firm  opinion,  and   that   neither  when  I  wrote 
them,  nor  now,  did  I  regard  them  as  errors ; 


2  The  Vatican. 


Probably  alabaster. 
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and,  as  to  ;i  number  of  other  points,  I  denied 
that  the  censor  had  at  all  understood  my  mean 
ing'.  The  Maestro,  who  is  a  clever  man, 
entered  very  much  into  my  views,  arid  gave  me 
to  understand  that  he  wa*  by  no  means  an 
advocate  for  insisting  upon  these  emendations  ; 
and  he,  moreover,  went,  in  my  presence,  into 
|  an  able  argument,  in  my  behalf,  with  another 
i  person,  also  an  Italian,  who  supported  the 
1  views  of  the  censor.  They  kept  back  my  copy 
;  of  the  History  of  the  Swi*s,  the  French  trans 
lation,  merely  because  the  transliitor  is  a  he 
retic  ;  his  name,  it  is  true,  no  where  appears 
:  in  the  book,  but  it  is  amazing  how  familiarly 
they  seem  to  know  the  name*  and  places  of 
pretty  well  all  the  men  among  us  who  have 
made  themselves  in  any  way  noticeable  ;  the 
best  of  it  was,  that  no  sooner  did  they  see  the 
book,  than  they  told  me  oil-hand,  that  the  pre 
face  wa*  condemned.  The  >a:ne  day,  in  the 
church  of  St.  John  Latran,  instead  of  the  Peni 
tentiaries,  who  usually  perform  this  office  in 
the  churches,  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  St. 
Sixtu*,  who  was  seated  in  a  corner  of  the 
church,  touched,  with  a  lon<^  wand  he  held  in 
his  right  hand,  the  heads  of  all  the  pa**er*-hy, 
men  and  women,  looking  at  each  more  or  less 
smilingly  and  graciou-ly,  according  to  their  re 
spective  quality  and  beauty.  On  Wednesday, 
in  Holy-week,  I  went  the  round  of  the  seven 
churches,  before  dinner,  in  company  with  .M . 
de  Foix  :  it  tonic  us  about  five  hour-.  1  dont 
understand  why  some  people  should  be  so  -can- 
dalized  at  hearing  the  vice*  of  individual  pre 
lates  commented  on,  when  they  are  well  known 
to  the  public  ;  for,  on  this  occa-ion,  boih  at  St. 
John  Latran  and  at  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  of  Jerusalem,  I  saw  stories,  written  in 
detail  on  conspicuous  places,  about  Pope  Sil- 
rester  the  Second,  as  discreditable  as  any  that 
can  well  be  imagined. 

The  circuit  of  the  city,  on  the  one  side  of 
the  river,  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the 
Porta  San  Paulo,  may  be  made,  as  I  have 
several  times  found,  in  about  three  hours  and  a 
quarter,  riding  at  a  quiet  pace  ;  and  the  portion 
of  the  city  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber  may  be  compassed  in  the  same  way  in 
somewhat  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  Among 
i  other  entertainments  that  Home  provided  me 
withal,  in  Lent,  were  the  sermons.  There  were 
excellent  preachers  to  be  heard  every  day,  and 
one  in  particular,  a  converted  rabbi,  who  ad 
dresses  the  Jews  every  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the 
quarter  called  the  Trinity.  There  are  sixty  Jews 
always  present,  who  have  agreed  to  hear  his 
reasonings.  This  man  was  a  very  noted  doctor 
among  them;  and  from  their  own  arguments, 
!  from  their  own  rabbis,  and  from  the  text  of 
the  Bible,  he  confutes  their  tenets  ;  and  he  is 
amazingly  versed  in  the  deep  learning,  and  the 
various  languages,  which  are  essential  to  the 
performance  of  his  task.  There  was  another 
preacher,  who  preached  before  the  pope  and  the 
cardinals,  named  Father  Toledo,  a  man  of  rare 


knowledge  and  ability  ;  another,  a  most  elo 
quent  and  popular  man,  who  preached  before 
the  Jesuits,  and  exhibited  a  masterly  command 
of  language;  both  the  latter  are  Jesuits.  'Tis 
amazing  what  a  position  this  society  has  attained 
throughout  Christendom  ;  never,  I  believe,  was 
there  any  community  amongst  us  that  ever 
occupied  so  high  a  place,  or  that  ever  produced 
such  immense  effects  as  these  will  do,  if  their 
plans  are  not  interrupted.  They  occupy  well 
nigh  all  Christendom,  and  daily  send  forth  from 
amonn'st  their  body,  u'reat  men  in  every  class  of 
U'reatne-s.  It  is  the  part  of  our  system  which 
threatens  the  greatest  danger  to  the  heretics  of 
our  time.  One  of  the  preachers  jestingly  said 
that  we  turned  our  coaches  into  observatories  ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  prevalent  occupation 
of  the  Roman  population,  high  and  low,  seems 
to  be  louiiLrin'j:  about  in  the  streets,  in  coaches, 
on  horseback,  or  a- foot  ;  they  are  constantly 
1  goin<;  out,  not  with  any  definite  intention  of 
calling  any  where,  but  simply  to  pass  through 
one  Mreet  into  another,  and  so  on  ;  and  there 
i  are  two  or  three  *tivet*  which  are  in  particular 
favour,  a*  lounging  place-.  A*  to  my  own  taste, 
I  must  confers  that  the  main  enjoyment  of  this 
|  way  of  pacing  the  time  U  to  look  at  the  ladies 
at  the  window*  on  each  -ide  of  the  street,  espe 
cially  the  eourfe*;ui*,  who  show  themselves  from 
i  behind  their  blinds  with  such  skilful  general 
ship,  that  it  -eem*  impossible  not  to  be  at 
tracted  :  yet  when,  as  wa*  often  the  case,  I 
a!i_rhted  from  my  horse  on  the  spot,  and  ob 
tained  admission  to  the  ladies  whose  appearance 
!  had  -o  charmed  me,  1  have  often  been  amazed 
i  to  find  ho\v  much  hand*omer  they  had  con 
trived  to  secin,  than  they  really  were.  They 
have  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  letting  you 
see  only  their  best  feature*,  when  you  are  look 
ing  at  them  from  any  distance  ;  they  will  ma- 
1  nau'e  to  -how  only  the  upper  part  of  the  face, 
or  the  lower,  just,  as  the  one  or  the  other  is 
the1  most  favourable,  so  that  in  a  whole  street, 
you  will  not  see  an  u«;ly  woman  at  a  window, 
whatever  you  may  find  them  to  be  when  you 
come  nearer.  There  is  no  end  to  the  bows  and 
1  salutation-,  and  gracious  glances,  which  are 
exchanged  between  these  ladies  and  the  gentle 
men,  who  pass  beneath  their  windows  ;  for  one 
of  the  privileges  which  you  obtain  for  the 
crown  or  the  four  crowns  you  have  given  for 
passing  the  night  in  one  of  these  houses  is  that 
of  paying  this  public  court  to  your  fair  hostess 
the  next  day.  Here  and  there  you  see  ladies 
of  quality  at  the  windows,  but  they  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  their  frail  neighbours.  The 
,  best  view  you  have  is  on  horseback  ;  but  this 
;  is  an  equipage  only  adopted  by  poor  devils  like 
myself,  or  by  young  gallants,  as  a  method  of 
displaying  the  caracolings  of  their  steeds,  and 
the  graces  of  their  own  persons.  With  the 
exception  of  these  latter,  the  upper  classes  all 
ride  in  coaches  ;  and  many  of  the  gayer  sort  of 
men,  in  order  to  have  a  good  view  of  the  ladies, 
have  little  windows  in  the  roofs  of  their  coaches  ; 
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which  was  what  the  preacher  referred  to,  when 
he  talked  of  their  coaches  being  observatories, 
On  Maundy -Thursday,  in  the  morning,  the 
pope,  in  full  pontificals,  placed  himself  in  the 
first  portico  of  St.  Peter's,  on  the  second  flight, 
with  the  cardinals  round  him,  and  holding  a 
torch  in  his  hand.  A  canon  of  St.  Peter's,who 
stood  on  one  side,  then  read,  at  the  pitch  of  his 
voice,  a  bull  in  the  Latin  language,  excommu 
nicating  an  infinite  variety  of  people,  and 
among  others  the  Huguenots,  by  that  term, 
and  all  the  princes  who  detained  any  of  the 
estates  belonging  to  the  church  ;  at  which  last 
article  the  Cardinals  de  Medici  and  Caraffa, 
who  stood  close  by  the  Pope,  laughed  heartily. 
The  reading  of  this  anathema  takes  up  a  full 
hour  and  a  half;  for  every  article  that  the  clerk 
reads  in  Latin,  the  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  who 
stands  on  the  other  side  with  his  hat  off,  repeats 
in  Italian.  When  the  excommunication  is  fin 
ished,  the  pope  throws  the  lighted  torch  down 
among  the  people ;  and,  whether  in  jest  or 
otherwise,  the  Cardinal  Gonzaga  threw  an 
other  ;  for  there  were  three  of  them  lighted. 
Hereupon  ensues  a  tremendous  struggle  among 
the  people  below,  to  get  even  the  smallest 
piece  of  this  torch  ;  and  not  a  few  hard  blows 
with  stick  and  fist  are  given  and  returned 
in  the  contest.  While  the  curse  is  read,  a 
large  piece  01'  black  taffeta  hangs  over  the 
rails  of  the  portico  before  the  pope  ;  and  when 
the  reading  is  over,  they  take  up  this  black 
taffeta,  and  exhibit  one  of  another  colour  under 
it;  and  the  pope  then  pronounces  his  public 
blessing  on  all  the  faithful  members  of  the 
church.  This  same  day,  they  show  the  Ve 
ronica,  the  Vera  Effigies,  the  representation 
of  a  face,  worked  in  sombre  colours,  and  en 
closed  in  a  frame  like  a  large  mirror;  this  is 
shown  to  the  people,  with  much  ceremony,  from 
the  top  of  a  pulpit,  about  five  or  six  paces  wide. 
The  priest  who  holds  it,  has  his  hands  covered 
with  red  gloves,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
other  priests  assisting  him.  There  is  nothing 
regarded  with  so  much  reverence  as  this  ;  the 
people  prostrate  themselves  on  the  earth  be 
fore  it,  most  of  them  with  tears  rolling  down 
their  cheeks,  and  all  uttering  cries  of  commise 
ration.  A  woman  who  was  present,  and  who 
they  said  was  a  demoniac,  got  into  a  tremen 
dous  fury  on  seeing  this  effigy,  yelling  and 
throwing  herself  into  infinite  contortions.  The 
priests  take  the  effigy  round  the  pulpit,  a.nd  at 
every  step  or  two,  present  it,  to  the  people  who 
are  standing  in  that  particular  direction,  and  on 
each  of  these  occasions,  the  crowd  raises  a  loud 
cry.  They  also  show  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
the  same  ceremonies,  the  head  of  the  iance,1  en 
closed  in  a  crystal  bottle.  This  exhibition  takes 
place  several  times  during  the  day,  and  the 
assemblage  of  people  is  so  vast,  that  outside  the 
church,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  down  the 


1  The  head  of  the  lance  with  which  the  soldier,  Longis, 
pierced  the  side  of  our  Saviour. 


streets,  you   can  see  nothing  but  the  heads  of 
men  and  women,  so  close  together  that  it  seems 
as  though  you  could  walk  upon  them.     'Tis  a 
true  papal  court ;  the  splendour  and  the  prin- 
j  cipal  grandeur  of  the  court  of  Rome  consists 
I  in  these  devotional  exhibitions.     And,  indeed, 
j  it  is  a  very  striking    sight  to  witness,  on    these 
j  occasions,  the  infinite  religious  fervour  of  this 
j  people.     In  Rome,  there  are  more  than  a  hun 
dred   religious  societies,  with  one    or  other  of 
which    almost   every  person   of  quality  is  con- 
j  nected.     Some  of  these  establishments  are  ap- 
;  propriated  to  foreigners.   Our  own  kings  belong 
j  to  the  society  of  the  Gonsanon.     All  these  pri 
vate  fraternities  perform  various  religious  cere 
monies,  though  for  the  most  part  only  in  Lent. 
On  this   particular  occasion,  they  all   walk  in 
procession,  clothed   in   linen  robes,  each   com 
pany  having    a   different   colour,  some    black, 
some  white,  some  red,  some   blue,  some  green, 
and  so   on  ;   they   nearly  all    cover   their   faces 
with  their  cowls.     The  most  impressive  sight  1 
I  ever  saw,  here  or  elsewhere,  was  the  incredible 
number   of  people,  who  thronged  every  square 
and    street,  all   taking  an    earnest  part   in   the 
devotions  of  the  day.     They  were  flocking  up 
towards  St.  Peter's  all  day    long,  and   on   the 
approach    of  night   the  whole   city  seemed  in 
j  flames  ;     for    every    man     took     part    in     the 
procession  of  each   religious   community,  as   it 
marched  up  in  its  order  towards  the  church, 
bore  a  lighted  flambeau,  almost   universally  of 
white  wax.     I  am  persuaded,  that  there  passed 
,  before   me   not  fewer  than   twelve  thousand  of 
'  these  torches,  at  the  very  least,  for,  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  till  midnight,  the  street 
was  constantly  full   of  this  moving  pageantry, 
marshalled  in  such  excellent  order,  with  every 
thing  so  well  timed,  that  though  the  entire  pro 
cession,  as  I  have  said,  was  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  different  societies,  coming  from  dif 
ferent   parts,  yet    not   for   one    moment   did   I 
observe  any  stoppage,  or  gap,  or  interruption. 
Each    company   was    attended    by   a   band    of 
music,  and  chuunted  sacred  songs  as  they  went 
along.     Between  the  ranks,  walked  a   file  of 
!  penitents,    who    every    other    minute    \vhipped 
!  themselves  with  cords  ;  there  were  five  hundred 
:  of  these,  at  least,  whose  backs  were   torn   and 
i  bleeding  in   a  frightful  manner.     This  part  of 
the  exhibition  is  a  mystery  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  out ;  they  are  unquestionably  most 
terribly   mangled   and  wounded,  yet,  from   the 
j  tranquillity  of  their    countenances,  the   steadi- 
;  ness  of  their  motion   and  of  their  tongue  (for  I 
j  heard    several    of  them  speaking),  you  would 
have  formed  no  idea  they  were  engaged  even 
in    a   serious  occupation,   to  say  nothing  of  a 
very  painful   one,  and  yet  many  of  them  were 
lads  of  but   twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.     As 
one  of  them,  a  mere  child,  with  an  exceedingly 
agreeable  and  unmoved  countenance,  was  pass 
ing  just  close  to  where  I  stood,  a  young  woman 
I  near  me  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pity  at  the 
wounds  he  had   inflicted  on  himself,  on  which 
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he  turned  round  and  said,  with  a  laugh  :  Jiasfd, 
di.^-i'  die  fo  (jiicsto  ])<'i'  //  lid  pcrrnfi,  -non  per  It 
mii'L1  Not  only  do  they  exhibit  no  appear-  : 
ance  of  pain,  or  of  being  reluctant  thus  to  man 
gle  themselves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  seem 
to  delight  in  it;  or,  at  all  events,  they  treat  it 
wi.h  such  indifference  that  you  hear  them 
chatting  together  about  other  matters,  lau^h- 
inu".  running,  jumping,  and  joining  in  the  shouts 
of  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  as  if  nothing  ailed  j 
them.  At  certain  distances,  there  are  men  walk 
ing  \vith  them,  and  carrying  wine,  which  they 
every  now  and  then  present  to  the  penitents; 
some  of  whom  t;ike  a  mouthful.  They  also 
pjve  them  sugar-plums.  The  men  who  carry 
the  wine,  at  certain  intervals,  moi-tcn  with  it 
the  ends  of  the  penitents,'  \\hipswhich  are  ot' 
cord,  iind  get  so  clotted  with  gore  tli;itthes  re 
quire  to  be  wetted  before  they  can  be  untwisted. 
Sometimes  the  wine  i>  ai>p!i"d  to  the  sufferers' 
wounds.  From  the  shoes  and  the  breeches  \\orn 
by  the-e  penitent-;,  it  is  easy  to  pensive  that 
they  are  persons  quite  ot'  the  I.  ewer  da— ^  who. 
at  ail  events  the  'greater  number  of  them,  let 
themselves  out  for  this  particular  service.  1  wa> 
told,  indeed,  that  the  shoulders  \\ere  protected 
by  some  Hesh-coloured  covering  .and  that  the 
appearance  oi  the  blood  and  wounds  was  arti 
ficial  :  but  I  was  near  enough  to  see  that  the 
cuts  and  wounds  were  quite  real,  and  I  am 
Mire  that,  the  pain  mu-t,  have  been  very  severe  ; 
and.  besides,  where  is  the  merit  of  the-e  peni 
tential  exhibitions,  if  they  are  merely  a  trick 
and  imposition  .'  There  are  several  other  re 
markable  features  in  this  procession,  which  1 
cannot  stay  to  describe.  After  one  company 
has  seen  t'l  \isn  Sunlo,  the  N,/r/v/  l-lfjit/'n-x,  it 
moves  on,  and  gives  place  to  another  company, 
and  so  on.  The  ladies,  nu  this  occasion,  are 
at  liberty  to  <_TO  about  a>  they  please,  and  tilt- 
Streets  all  nie'ht  lonii'  are  fuil  ot'  them  ;  they  are 
almost  all  on  foot.  The  church  that  looks  Huest 
on  this  occasion  is  that  of  Santa  Hotonda.  by 
reason  of  its  illuminations.  It  is  covered  from 
top  to  bottom  with  moving  lamps,  which  keep 
turnini:  about  all  ni^hr  lou^.  On  Ka-Ter-  Kve, 
I  went  to  see,  at  St.  John  F/itran,  the  heads 
of  Sr.  Paul  and  Sr.  iYter,  which  are  exhibited 
here  on  that  day.  The  he-ds  are  entire,  \\ith 
the  iiair,  flesh,  colour,  and  beard,  as  thoii'jn 
tiiey  siiil  lived;  St.  IVtcr  has  a  long  pale  face. 
with  a  brilliant  complexion,  approaching  the 
sanguine,  with  a  grey,  peaked  beard,  and  a  papal 
mitre  on  his  head  ;  St.  Paul  is  of  a  dark  com 
plexion,  with  a  broader  and  fuller  face,  a  lame 
head,  and  thick  grey  beard.  The>e  heads 
stand  in  a  rece.-s,  some  way  above  you.  AYiier. 
they  are  shown,  the  people  are  called  together 
by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  a  curtain  is  then 
slowly  pulled  down,  behind  which  you  see  the 
heads,  placed  side  by  side.  The  time  allowed 


1  "  Pshaw  :  tell  her  I'm  not  doing  this  for  my  own  • 
hut  for  tiers."  Montaigne's  Italian  is  never  the  most 
rcct  in  the  world. 


for  viewing  them,  is  that  in  which  you  can  re 
peat  an  Arc  J\faria,  and  then  the  curtain  is 
again  raised  ;  shortly  after  the  curtain  descends, 
and  once  more  ascends;  and  this  is  repeated 
thrice  ;  so  as  to  afford  every  one  present  an 
opportunity  of  seeing.  This  exhibition  takes 
place  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
The  recess  is  about  a  pike's  length  above  you, 
and  there  is  a  thick  iron  grating  before  the 
heads.  -Several  lighted  tapers  are  placed  in 
front  of  them,  outside  the  recess,  but  still  you 
cannot  very  well  distinguish  the  particular  fea 
tures.  At  lea~t,  I  could  not,  and  I  saw  them 
two  or  three  tiaies.  There  was  a  bright  polish 
over  the  face-,  which  made  them  look  some 
thing  like-  our  masks. 

On  the  Wednesday  after  Ivastor,  M.  Maido- 
nat,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  asked  my  opinion 
as  to  the  manners  and  character  of  the  people 
then-,  more  particularly  as  to  religion  ;  and  he 
fiiind  that  my  opinion  entirely  coincided  with 
!  hi»  o\\n:  namely,  that  the  lower  da>ses  are, 
be\  oiid  co  .  mop'  devout  in  France 

1  than    here  ;    but    that    the    richer    people,  espe 
cially  the  courtiers,  are  somewhat  le-s  ^o.      ile 
!  told    me,  that    \\heuever    he    heard    it    said,   as 
i  he    ot'ten     did.     particularly    by    Spaniards,    of 
,  whom    there   are  a  LM'eat  number  in  his  society, 
that     France    was    Mink    in     heiv-y,    he    always 
|  maintained  that  there  were  more  truly  religious 
!  men     in    Paris    alone,  than    in    all    Spain     put 
together. 

The  boats  here  are  drawn  up  the  Tiber,  by 
ropes  attached  to  three  or  four  pair  of  bulTaloes, 
as  the  ca-e  may  be.  As  to  the  air  of  Home. 
I  do  not  know  what  other  people  may  think 
of  if.  but  1  found  it  extremely  pleasant  and 
healthy.  The  Sirur  de  Yielart  slid  he  had  lost 
his  tendency  to  head-ache  here  ;  which  would 
<eem  to  corroborate  the  popular  notion  that 
Rome  i-  bad  tor  the  feet  and  good  for  the  head. 
There  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  my  health 
than  ennui  and  idleness;  here  I  had  always 
some  occupation,  if  not  altogether  as  pleasant 
as  I  could  have  ui-hed,  yet  very  well  an-w<T- 
in<_r  the  purpose  of  relieving  me  from  any  ac- 
cess  of  tedium  ;  such  a--  looking  at  the  anti 
quities,  and  walking  through  the  vineyards, 
which  here  assume  the  form  of  pleasure-grounds, 
and  are  places  of  singular  beauty  ;  and  here 
I  first  learnt  how  much  art  can  do  in  trans- 
tbrminir  rugged,  hilly,  and  uneven  spots  into 
delightful  gardens,  which  even  borrow  an  in 
finity  of  graces,  not  known  among  us,  from  the 
very  irregularity  of  the  surface.  Amongst  the 
handsomest  of  these  pleasure-grounds,  are 
those  of  Cardinal  D'K-te.  at  Monte  Cavailo  ; 
of  Cardinal  Farnese,  on  the  Palatine  Mount; 
of  the  Cardinals  Ursino,  Sforza,  and  Medici  ; 
i  that  of  Pop-;  Julius;  that  of  Madame  ;;<  the 
ardens  of  Farnese,  and  of  the  Cardinal 


2  The   celebrated   Jesuit,   whom   Montaigne    also    met    at 
Epernay. 

3  No  railed  from  having  belonged  to  Madame  Marguerite, 
Duehess  ot   f':inna. 
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Riario  at  Transtevere  ;  and  that  of  Cesio,  out 
side  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  These  beautiful 
rts  are  open  to  whomsoever  chooses  to  visit 
in,  and  you  can  do  what  you  like  there, 
and  even  sleep  there  with  your  mistress,  when 
the  proprietor  is  not  there,  as  is  mostly  the 
case  :  there  are  plenty  of  ways  of  passing  the 
time  there,  either  in  listening  to  sermons, 
which  are  always  going  on,  or  to  controversial 
discussions  ;  or  to  chat  with  some  bona  roba, 
on  which  occasions  I  have  sometimes  been  put 
out  by  finding  that  they  charge  as  dear  for 
their  conversation  (which  was  what  I  mostly 
Avanted,  for  I  liked  to  hear  their  sharp  tongues 
at  work)  as  they  do  for  the  other  favour,  and 
are  even  more  chary  of  it.  These  various 
amusements  sufficed  to  keep  me  in  occupation  ; 
and  neither  in-doors  nor  out,  was  I  ever  troubled 
with  melancholy,  which  is  death  to  me,  or  with 
any  feeling  of  annoyance.  So  you  see,  this  is 
by  no  means  an  unpleasant  place  to  live  at  ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
while  I  was  at  Rome,  I  only  saw  it  hi  a  general 
and  public  sort  of  way,  as  any  obscure  stranger 
might  have  done  :  if  I  had  stayed  long  enough 
to  see  more  of  Rome,  as  it  is  seen  and  enjoyed 
by  its  own  population.  I  cannot  tell  how 
much  more  delighted  I  might  not  have  been. 
On  the  last  of  March,  I  had  an  attack  of 
cholic,  which  lasted  all  night,  but  was  not  very 
severe  ;  it  stirred  up  my  stomach,  however, 
very  much,  and  made  my  water  sharper  than 
usual.  I  passed  some  large  gravel,  and  two 
stones.  On  Low  Sunday,  1  saw  the  ceremony 
of  the  Virgin's  alms.  The  pope,  on  this  occa 
sion,  beside  his  usual  train,  has  twenty-five 
horses  led  before  him,  richly  caparisoned  in 
cloth  of  gold,  and  ten  or  twelve  mules  decorated 
with  crimson  velvet ;  each  of  these  animals 
being  led  by  one  of  the  pope's  lacqueys  on  foot. 
His  own  litter  was  also  covered  with  crimson 
velvet.  He  was  immediately  preceded  by  four 
men  on  horseback,  each  bearing,  at  the  end  of 
a  truncheon,  also  covered  with  red  velvet,  and 
profusely  ornamented  with  gold,  a  red  hat :  he  j 
himself  rode  on  a  mule,  as  did  the  cardinals 
who  followed  him,  all  apparelled  in  their  robes 
of  state  :  the  tails  of  which  were  fastened  with 
tags  to  their  mule's  bridle.  The  virgins  were 
a  hundred  and  seven  in  number,  and  eacli  was 
accompanied  by  an  elderly  female  relation. 
After  mass,  they  left  the  church,  and,  forming 
in  procession,  filed  ofif.  As  they  left  the  choir 
of  the  church  of  Minerva,  where  this  ceremony 
takes  place,  each  kisses  the  pope's  feet,  and 
he,  after  blessing  them,  gives  to  each  with  his 
own  hand,  a  purse  of  white  damask,  containing 
an  order  upon  his  banker  for  the  amount  of  her 
dowry.  It  is  understood,  that  all  the  girls  who 
present  themselves,  are  about  to  be  married,  and 
come  here  for  their  marriage  dowry,  which  is 
thirty -five  crowns  a  head,  besides  a  white 
dress,  which  each  has  presented  to  her  on  the 
occasion,  and  which  is  worth  five  crowns  more. 
Their  faces  are  covered  with  white  linen  veils, 


which  have  only  an  opening  for  them  to  see 
out  at. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  Rome,  is  that 
it  is  one  of  the  least  exclusive  cities  in  the 
world  ;  a  place  where  foreigners  at  once  feel 
themselves  the  most  at  home  ;  in  fact,  Rome  is, 
by  its  very  nature,  the  city  of  strangers.  Its 
sovereign  is  sovereign  also  over  entire  Christen 
dom  ;  his  jurisdiction  generally  subjects  to  his 
authority  all  Christians,  wheresoever  they  are, 
even  in  their  homes  in  the  most  distant  coun 
tries,  as  much  as  in  Rome  itself;  and  as  to  all 
the  princes  and  grandees  of  his  court,  the  con 
sideration  as  to  whence  they  came,  is  of  no  sort 
of  weight.  The  free  government  of  Venice, 
and  the  advantages  for  trade  there,  crowd  it 
with  strangers;  but  they  all  have  the  effect  of 
not  being  at  home  there.  Here,  they  have  all 
got  charges,  offices  and  places  ;  at  least,  all  such 
as  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  church  : 
for  this  is  the  throne  of  the  ecclesiastical  class. 
You  may  see  quite  as  many,  if  not  more, 
foreigners  at  Venice  (as  to  the  number  of  fo 
reigners  in  France,  or  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  it  does  not  at  all  come  into  com 
parison),  but  resident,  domiciled  foreigners,  are 
far  more  numerous  here.  The  common  people 
take  no  more  notice  of  our  fashion  of  dress,  or 
of  the  Spanish  or  German,  than  they  do  of 
their  own  ;  and  yon  hardly  come  across  a  beg 
gar  that  does  not  ask  you  for  charity  in  your 
own  language. 

I  set  all  my  wits  to  work  to  obtain  the  title 
of  Roman  citizen,  if  only  out  of  respect  for  its 
former  dignity,  and  the  once  sacred  character 
of  its  authority.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  but  I  succeeded,  at  least,  without  hav 
ing  recourse  to  any  grandees'  favour,  and 
without  even  mentioning  the  subject  to  any 
Frenchman.  The  authority  of  the  pope,  how 
ever,  was  called  into  requisition  by  the  medium 
of  Philippo  Mussotti,  his  major-domo,  who  had 
taken  a  particular  fancy  to  me,  and  exerted 
himself  very  zealously  in  my  behalf.  The 
favour  was  granted  me  on  the  13th  of  March, 
Io81,  and  I  received  the  official  document  on 
the  5 th  of  April,  couched  in  the  same  compli 
mentary  terms  that  were  addressed  on  the  like 
occasion  to  the  Signor  Jacorno  Buoncompag- 
none,  Duke  of  Sero,  the  pope's  son.  ;Tis  an 
empty  title  ;  but  yet  I  felt  infinite  delight  in 
having  obtained  it. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  I  left  Rome,  very  early 
in  the  morning,  by  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  Tibur- 
tina,  and  proceeded  along  a  tolerably  level 
road,  with  corn-fields  on  each  side,  but,  like 
the  other  approaches  to  Rome,  with  but  very 
few  habitations  to  be  seen.  I  passed  the  river 
Teverone,  the  ancient  Anio,  first  over  the 
bridge  of  Mammolo,  and  then  over  the  bridge 
of  Lucan,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name. 
On  this  bridge  there  are  some  old  inscriptions, 
the  principal  of  which  is  quite  legible.  You 
pass  three  old  Roman  tombs  on  this  road,  but 
there  are  no  other  traces  of  antiquity,  and  but 
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very  little  of  the  old  Roman  pavement ;  yet 
this  is  the  Via  Tilmrttna.  I  got  by  dinner 
time  to 

Tivoli,  fifteen  miles.  This  is  the  ancient 
Tiburtum.'  a  town  seated  on  the  very  roots  of 
the  mountains,  just  \\  here  the  first  rise  takes 
place,  so  that  the  views  from  it,  and  the  situa 
tion  itself,  are  exceedingly  rifli  and  pictun^que  ; 
an  uninterrupted  prospect  over  a  va>t  plain, 
with  that  fine  old  Home  full  in  the  distance. 
Before  you  the  eye  reaches  as  far  as  the  sea  ; 
behind  yon  rise  the  mountains.  It  is  bathed 
by  the  Teverone,  whieh  river,  just  at  this  place, 
takes  a  tremendous  leap  froai  '-he  hi--h  ground 
down  into  a  bason  of  rock,  five  or  six  hundred 
paces  below, -  and  then  Hows  on  into  the  plain, 
where,  after  infinite  meandering,  it  joins  the 
Tiber,  a  little  above  the  town.  Here  are  to  he 
seen  the  famous  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Car 
dinal  of  Ferrara  :  a  fine  work,  but  incomplete 
in  many  of  its  parts;  nor  does  the  present  Car 
dinal  have  anything  done  towanU  fini.-liinu-  it. 
I  examined  every  feature  with  threat  attention  : 
and  I  would  attempt  to  give  -ome  description  of 
the  place  here,  but  there  are  already  accounts  of 
it  in  books,  and  representations  oi  it  in  picture-. 
The  water-works  here,  which  send  forth  an 
infinite  number  of  streams  on  \our  touching 
only  one  spring,  and  that  at  a  good  distance, 
I  had  seen  el-e\\  her"  dnrin<_r  my  journey,  both  ar 
Florence  and  at  Angn-ta,  a-  1  have  mentioned 
There  is  a  real  organ,  whieh  plays  real  inu-ic, 
though  always  the  same  tune,  and  th;>  i> 
efi'ected  by  the  means  of  \\ater,  which,  failing 
in  a  large  l)ody,  and  with  a  sudden  descent, 
into  a  round,  arched  cave,  strikes  upon  the  air 
in  it,  and  compels  it  to  make  its  exit  thr<  av.li 
the  pipes  of  the  organ,  which  are  thus  supplied 
with  wind.  Another  fall  of  u  ater  turn-  a  bread 
wheel,  furnished  with  teeth,  so  fixed  in  it  as  to 
strike  in  due  order  the  keys  of  the  organ,  and 
thus  produce  the  tune  to  which  the  wheel  i> 
set;  and  by  the  same  machinery  they  imitate 
the  sound  of  trumpets.  In  another  place,  you 
hear  the  notes  of  birds  blended  in  harmony,  an 
artificial  effect,  produced  by  the  same  means. 
on  a  smaller  >cale,  as  those  I  have  just  de 
scribed  ;  on  touching  a  spring,  you  give  motion 
to  an  artificial  owl,  which  on  presenting  itself 
on  the  top  of  a  rock  causes  a  sudden  cessation 
of  the  previous  harmony,  the  little  birds  being 
supposed  to  have  become  alarmed  at  his  pre 
sence  ;  then,  on  touching  another  spring,  the 
owl  retires,  and  the  birds  re-commence,  and  you 
can  continue  this  sport  as  long  as  you  like.. 
In  one  place,  you  hear  a  roaring  sound,  like 
artillery  :  in  another,  you  are  startled  with  the 
sharper  discharge  of  gun-shots  ;  both  of  these 
sounds  being  also  produced  by  water,  which 
falls  into  hoi  low  places,  and  ejects  the  air.  All 
these  contrivances,  or  similar  ones,  I  had  seen 
elsewhere  ;  but  there  was  one  thing  in  par- 


1  The  Latin  name  is  not  Tiburtum,  but  Tibur. 

'  MontiU-'ne    refers  to  the  celebrated    cascade    of  Tivoli, 


ticular,  that  I  had  never  before  observed  :  there 
are  several  large  water -tanks,  or  reservoirs, 
with  a  margin  of  stone  all  round  them  ;  on  this 
margin  stand  a  number  of  high  stone  pillars, 
at  about  four  paces  one  from  the  other.  From 
the  top  °t  these  pillars,  the  water  dashes  out 
with  great  force;  but,  instead  of  ^pouting  up, 
the  current  discharges  itself  into  the  reservoir. 
These  various  streams  cross  each  other  midway 
in  the  air,  and  produce  a  continuous  and  heavy 
rain,  which  descends  violently  into  the  water 
below,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  fa'Hng  upon  it, 
produce  a  rainbow  well  nigh  ;is  brilliant  as  that 
we  see  in  the  sky.  I  nder  the  palace,  are  con- 
•-trueted  a  number  of  hollow  places  and  air- 
holes,  \\  hich  communicate  in  the  hottest  weather 
a  most  refreshing  coolness  throughout  the  lower 
part  of  the  mansion  ;  this  part  of  the  structure 
is  however,  not  quite  completed.  I  saw  several 
excellent  -tatties  here  ;  especially  a  Bleeping 
nymph,  a  dead  nymph,  a  Minerva,  a  model  of 
the  Adonis  at  the  Bishop  of  Aquino's  ;  one  of  the 
bronze  wolf,  and  another  of  the  Youth  extracting 
a  thorn,  the  originals  of  which  are  at  the  Capi 
tol  ;  another  of  the  figure  of  ( 'omedv,  also  at  the 
Capitol  :  one  of  the  f/aoeoon,  and  another  of 
the  Autino'is  at  the  IVlvidere  ;  another  of  the 
Satvr,  at  Cardinal  Stbr/a's  country->eat  ;  an 
other  of  the  new  production,  the  Mo-es,  the 
ordinal  of  which  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro 
///  \  iin-iilii  ;  and  another,  of  the  fine  female 
figure,  that  lies  at  the  feet  of  Paul  III.  in  the 
i  ev.  church  ot  St.  Peter.  The-e  are  the  -tatties 
that  pleaded  TIM;  most  at  Home.  A  \ery  na 
tural  compari-on  arises  in  the  mind  between 
this  place  and  Pratolino.  In  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  its  grottoes,  the  Florentine  grounds 
infinitely  surpa>s  the  Ferrarese  ;  in  the  abund 
ance  of  water,  the  latter  have  the  advantage; 
in  the  variety  ot'  aniiisinjr  and  agreeable  water 
works,  th<  y  are  about  equal  :  if  the  Florentine 
artist,  perhaps  di.-plays  somewhat  more  ele 
gance  in  tile  arrangement  of  his  details  the 
Ferrare-e  compensates  tor  thi>  by  his  fine  statues 
and  the  splendour  of  hi-  palace.  The  Ferrarese, 
in  charm  of  situation  and  beauty  of  prospect, 
far  surpasses  the  Florentine;  and  I  should  be 
incliiit  (1  to  say  that,  in  every  respect,  nature 
had  given  him  greatly  the  advantage,  were  it 
not  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  foun 
tain,  rising  in  a  small  garden  on  an  eminence, 
the  water  of  whieh  is  conducted  into  OIK.  of  the 
apartments  of  the  palace,  all  the  water  here  is 
river  water,  derived  from  the  Teverone  by 
means  of  a  canal  cut  for  that  purpose.  Were 
this  water  as  clear  and  drinkable  as  it  is  other 
wise,  the  place,  in  all  natural  qualifications, 
would  be  incomparable,  more  especially  from 
its  grand  fountain,  which  is  the  most  extraordi 
nary  construction,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  il> 
kind,  that  ever  I  saw,  here  or  elsewhere.  At 
Pratolino,  on  the  contrarv,  all  the  water  is 


whose  performance  so  delighted  Wilson  the  painte 
rapturously  exclaimed,  "  Well  done,  water,  by  (in 


that  h<- 
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spring -water,  which  is  brought  from  a  good 
distance  off.  As  the  Teverone  approaches  Ti- 
voli  by  a  rapid  descent  from  the  mountains, 
several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  make  use 
of  it  in  the  same  way  that  the  cardinal  has 
done,  so  that  his  water-works  do  not  create  so 
much  surprise,  as  they  would  do,  were  there  no 
similar  pieces  of  art  to  be  seen  about  here.  I 
left  this  place  the  next  day,  after  dinner,  and 
passed,  on  the  right  hand,  an  immense  ruin, 
which  they  say  extends  over  six  miles,  and 
looks  as  big  as  a  town  ;  this  was  the  Prcedium* 
of  the  Emperor  Adrian.  Further  on,  a  sul 
phurous  stream  crosses  the  road.  Its  borders 
are  all  whitened  with  the  sulphur,  the  smell  of 
which  is  perceptible  for  half  a  league  round  ; 
but  they  make  no  use  of  it  medicinally.  In  this 
stream  they  find  small  substances,  formed  of  the 
scum  of  the  water,  which  resemble  our  comfits 
so  much  that  almost  any  one  would  be  de 
ceived  ;  and  the  people  of  Tivoli  form  them 
into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  sell  them  in  boxes, 
of  which  I  bought  two  at  seven  sous  six  deniers 
each.  There  are  several  antiquities  at  Tivoli, 
such  as  two  termini  of  a  very  early  form,  and 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  several  pillars  of  which 
are  still  standing  entire ;  they  say  this  was  the 
temple  of  their  Sybil.  Upon  the  cornice  you 
can  still  distinguish  five  or  six  large  capital 
letters,  which  it  is  evident  concluded  the  in 
scription,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  for  the 
rest  of  the  wall  on  the  right  is  entire  ;  the  other 
end  of  the  cornice,  however,  is  broken  off,  so 
that  other  letters  may  have  preceded  these: 
however,  all  that  now  remain  are  :  ELLITTS, 
L.  F.  I  don't  know  what  the  meaning  is. 
We  returned  in  the  evening  to 

Rome,  fifteen  miles.  I  travelled  all  the 
way  back  in  a  coach,  and.  contrary  to  my  ordi 
nary  experience,  found  myself  very  comfortable 
in  it.  They  are  far  more  attentive  to  their 
health  in  this  city,  than  in  any  other  place  I 
ever  saw  or  heard  of.  Each  quarter  of  the 
city,  each  street,  nay,  each  portion  of  each 
house,  is  marked  by  them  with  some  distinctive 
character  as  regards  health,  and  every  body,  that 
can  at  all  do  so,  changes  his  residence  with 
the  seasons.  Some  gentlemen  keep  up  two  or 
three  palaces,  at  a  very  great  expense,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  move  about  from  one  to  the 
other,  according  to  the  season  and  their  physi 
cians'  orders.  On  the  15th  of  April,  I  went  to 
take  leave  of  the  Maestro  del  Sacro  Palazzo 
and  his  colleague,  who  begged  me  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  censure  of  my  books,  which,  they 
told  me,  several  Frenchmen  had  since  informed 
them,  exhibited  very  great  ignorance  and  im 
becility  ;  they  assured  me  that  they  held  in 
high  honour  and  esteem  my  intentions  and  my 
ability  ;  and  that  they  had  no  doubt  of  my 
affection  towards  the  church ;  adding,  that 


1  The  country-house. 

2  Ahcut  half-past  four,  A.M. 

3  A  1'olish  cardinal,  who  opened  the    proceedings   of 


they  had  such  confidence  in  my  conscientious 
ness  and  candour,  that  they  would  leave  it 
entirely  to  myself  to  omit  or  correct,  in  my 
book,  when  I  wished  to  reprint  it,  what  I 
should,  on  consideration,  think  too  free-spoken  ; 
and  they  referred  me,  among  one  or  two  other 
points,  to  my  treatment  of  the  word  fortune. 
I  thought  they  seemed  very  well  pleased  with 
me.  To  excuse  themselves  for  having  so 
minutely  examined  my  book,  a'nd  condemned  it 
in  some  things,  they  mentioned  several  books, 
written  in  our  own  time,  by  cardinals  and  other 
ecclesiastics  of  good  reputation,  which  had  been 
censured  in  like  manner  for  some  of  their  de 
tails,  but  which  censure  was  not  considered  as 
at  all  affecting  the  reputation  of  the  author,  or 
of  the  book  generally.  In  conclusion,  they 
entreated  me  to  assist  the  church  by  my  elo 
quence  (these  are  their  mots  de  coiirtoisie^,  and 
to  take  up  my  abode  in  their  peaceful  city,  far 
removed  from  the  troubles  which  agitated  my 
own  country.  Both  these  were  persons  high 
in  authority,  and  eligible  for  cardinals. 

We  had  artichokes,  beans,  and  peas  here,  in 
the  middle  of  March.  In  April,  daylight  be 
gins  at  their  ten  o'clock  f  and,  I  believe,  in 
the  longest  days,  at  their  nine  o'clock.  About 
this  time,  I  made  acquaintance,  among  others, 
with  a  Pole,  who  had  been  Cardinal  HosiusV 
most  intimate  friend,  and  who  presented  me 
with  two  copies,  corrected  by  his  own  hand,  of 
the  pamphlet  he  has  drawn  up,  giving  an  ac 
count  of  the  cardinal's  death.  The  longer  I 
staid  in  this  city,  the  more  did  I  become  charmed 
with  it  ;  I  never  breathed  air  more  temperate, 
nor  better  suited  to  my  constitution.  On  the 
18th  April,  I  went  to  see  the  interior  of  Signer 
John  George  Cesarin's  palace,  which  contains 
a  great  variety  of  rare  antiquities,  more  espe 
cially  the  genuine  busts  of  Zeno,  Possidonius, 
Euripides,  and  Carneades,  whose  names  are 
inscribed  thereon  in  very  ancient  Greek  cha 
racters,  lie  has  also  a  number  of  portraits  of 
the  handsomest  living  Roman  ladies,  among 
others,  that  of  Signora  Chelia  Fascia  Farnese, 
his  wife,  who,  if  not  the  most  lovely,  is  beyond 
comparison,  the  most  amiable  woman  in  Rome, 
or,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  else 
where.  This  nobleman  claims  to  be  of  the  race 
of  the  Ca'sars,  and  bears  of  right  as  such  the 
banner  of  the  Roman  nobility.  He  is  a  very 
rich  man.  His  arms  have  the  bear  and  the 
column,  and  above  the  column  an  eagle  dis 
played. 

One  of  the  great  sights  of  Rome  is  the  gar 
dens  and  pleasure-houses,  but  these  are  seen  to 
most  advantage  in  the  height  of  summer. 

Wednesday,  19th  of  April,  I  left  Rome  after 
dinner,  and  was  accompanied  as  far  as  the 
bridge  of  Mola,  by  Messieurs  de  Noirmontiers, 
de  la  Tremouilie,  du  Bellay,  and  other  gentle- 


Council  of  Trent,  as  legate  of  Pope  Pius  IV.     Gregory  XIII. 
made  him   Grand   Penitentiary  of  the  Roman  Church.     He 


the  j  died  at  Rome,  15J9. 
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men.  On  passing  this  bridge,  we  turned  to  the 
right,  leaving  on  the  left,  the  high  r  >ad  to  Vi- 
terbo,  by  which  we  had  come  to  Ho  ie,  and  on 
the  extreme  right,  the  Tiber  and  the  moun 
tains.  We  went  along  an  open  and  irregular 
road,  through  a  country  unfertile  and  unin 
habited.  We  passed  the  place  called  Prinui 
Portti,  the  first  irate,  at  about  seven  miles  from 
Rome.  Some  say  that  the  walls  of  ancient 
Rome  extended  as  far  as  this,  which,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  me  at.  all  likely.  Alon^r  the 
route,  which  is  rlie  ancient  \  in  /•"/<///.'/•//</,  there 
an1  some  tine  remains  of  antiquity,  very  little 
known.  We  u'ot  by  bed-time  to 

Ca-tel-Novo.  sixteen  miles,  a  small  fortified 
town  belonging  to  the  Colonna  family,  com 
pletely  buried  amon^  the  hills,  in  a  situation 
that  reminded  me  very  strongly  of  the  fertile 
parses  through  our  P\  ivitean  mountain-,  on  the 
road  to  Ai<j;ue--( 'aude-.  Next  day,  vMih  April, 
we  went  on  throir_';li  the  same  hilly  country, 
which,  however,  was  on  both -ides  of  us  fertile, 
thickly  populated,  and  very  agreeable  in  ir- 
a  -pect  ;  and  then  descending  into  a  small  val- 
l--y,  alontr  which  ran  the  Tiber,  we  canif  to 

Horguet.1  a  small  castle  and  village  belonging 
to  the  Duke  Ottavio  Farne.^e.  At'ter  dining 
her",  we  continued  our  journey  through  a  very 
p!ea-aut  valley,  and  p:i--ed  f lie  Tiber  at  Corde," 
where  yon  still  see  the  i,tr<_e  -ton;'  piers,  the 
r.'inains  of  the  bridge  that  Augustus  huill  here, 
to  count  ct  the  country  of  the  Sabin»s,  that 
icto  \\iiieh  we  were  now  enierii:'.j'.  v,i:h  that 
of  the  Faliscii,  on  the  other  -ide  ot'  the  river. 
A  little  way  on,  we  came  to  Otricoli,  a  -mall 
town  belonging  to  the  Cardinal  of  Perugia. 
('lose  to  this  place,  seated  in  a  very  beau 
tiful  spot,  there  are  the  ruins  of  some  very 
lanre  and  important  structure.  The  scenerv  all 
along  this  route,  is  hilly  and  very  picture-. pie  : 
and  the  land  seems  exceedingly  fertile,  even  on 
the  higher  slopes  of  the  a-cents.  You  see  hoii-es 
in  every  corner;  and  we  passed  on  the  way  an 
inscription  iu  Latin,  purporting  that,  the  pope'' 
had  put  this  road  into  coTiiplete  repair,  an  1 
given  it  the  name  of  the  Via  Bnoncompayuouc, 
after  his  own  patronymic.  This  custom  of  -et- 
ting  up  inscriptions  to  u'ive  notice  to  posterity 
of  the  share  vou  have  had  in  such  works, 
which  prevails  very  generally  throughout  Italy 
and  (iermany,  acts  as  a  very  useful  incentive  ; 
for  many  a  man,  who  does  not  (.'are  a  straw  for 
the  public,  has  been  induced,  by  this  hop--  of 
lasting  fame,  to  execute  works  which  are  pro 
ductive  of  the  greatest  ad\antau'e  to  -oei.>ty. 
As  to  the  road  I  was  traversing,  it  was  now 
available  even  for  coaches  as  fiir  as  Loretto, 
whereas  before  it  was  almost  entirely  impracti 
cable.  \Ve  slept  at 

Nurni,  ten  miles,  Narnia  in  Latin,   a  small 


town  belonging  to  the  Holy  See,  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the 
river  Negra,1  Xnr  in  Latin.  One  part  of  the 
town  looks  over  a  very  beautiful  plain,  where 
this  river  is  seen  making  an  infinite  variety 
of  complicated  twistings  and  turnings.  In  the 
public  square  there  is  a  very  fine  fountain.  I 
went  to  look  at  the  church,  where  I  saw  some 
tapestry,  in  which  the  writing,  both  prose  and 
poetry,  is  in  the  ancient  French  language. 
I  could  not  learn  whence  this  tapestry  came  ;5 
all  I  collected  from  my  inquiries  on  the  subject 
was  that,  the  people  here  seem  to  have  an  here 
ditary  attachment  to  our  nation.  The  tapestry 
in  (jut •-! ion  represents  the  Passion,  and  occupies 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  nave.  Having  read 
in  Pliny  an  ace  unit  of  a  particular  sort  of  earth 
here  which,  lie  -ays,  i<  softened  by  heat  and 
dried  bv  rain,  I  a.-ked  the  people  about  it,  but 
they  had  never  heard  of  any  thiii'jf  of  the  sort. 
About  a  mile  hence  there  are  sonic  cold  springs, 
which  produce  the  .-a  me  elfect,  as  our  hot 
-prints;  they  are  used  by  a  few  people,  but 
have  attained  very  little  note.  The  inn  we 
were  at  v.  a-  a  very  f.ood  one  for  Italy.  We 
had  no  can. lies,  the  whole  house  being  lighted 
v.'ith  oil.  ()n  the  'Jlst,  very  eariv  in  the 
morning,  \\>'  descended  into  an  exceedingly 
pretty  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Xegra, 
which  we  pa->ed  over  by  a  bridge,  at  the  gates 
ofT'Tiii.  In  the  public  square  of  this  town, 
we  -aw  a  very  anci  ill  c  i!i:inn  -'ill  standing. 
I  could  perceive  no  inscription  on  it.  but  at  its 
side  i-  the  -tame  of  a  lion,  beneath  which,  in 
old  characters,  there  is  a  dedication  to  Nep 
tune,  with  a  roughly  carved  representation  of 
the  god  him-elf  and  all  hi-  train.  In  the  same 
place  there  i-  a  pedestal,  \\hich  has  been  set  in 
a  prominent  spot,  on  which  I  read  an  inscrip 
tion  purporting  that  VI  to  A.  Pompeius,  A.  F., 
the  inhabitants  of  this  to\\n  ( here  called  Infer- 
amnia,  a  name  derived  from  the  river  Negra, 
that  washes  it  on  one  side,  and  another  stream 
which  runs  by  it  on  the  other)  have  erected  a 
statue,  in  commemoration  of  the  services  he  has 
rendered  them."  There  is  no  longer  any  sta 
tue,  but  1  judged  that  the  inscription  was  very 
old,  from  the  use  ot'  the  diphthong  in  periculeis 
and  similar  words.  This  is  a  pretty  little  town, 
singularly  well  placed.  On  the  one  side,  whence 
we  had  approached  it,  there  is  a  very  charming 
and  richly  cultivated  valley,  with  a  large  popu 
lation,  who,  among  other  products,  pay  particular 
attention  to  their  olive  plantations,  which  pre 
sent  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  Every  here 
and  there,  among  the  smaller  hills,  there  rises 
one  of  tolerable  height,  which  in  almost  every 
instance  is  cultivated,  and  yields  abundance  of 
produce  of  various  descriptions,  up  to  the  very 
summit.  I  was  at  this  time  suffering  from  a 


1  Borjhetto. 

-  Orta. 

3  Gregory  XI II. 


4   Nera. 

"'  It  \v.is  not  improbably  broueht  here  by  the  French,  who 
often  passed  into  Italy  "in  the  wars  under  Charles  VIII., 
Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I. 
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that  its  ancient  name   was  Castrum  Scipionis. 
The   other  mountains,  which  are   much  hihe 


severe  attack  of  my  malady,  which  had  now 
lasted  twenty-four  hours,  and  was  getting  to  its 
height ;  yet,  for  all  my  pain,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  delighted  at  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Terni,  we  found  ourselves 
more  decidedly  entering  upon  the  Apennines, 
and  then  we  began  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  the  excellent  new  road  that 
the  pope  has  formed  here,  at  such  expense  and 
labour.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  road  all  along,  did  the  repairs  and  im 
provements  by  their  forced  labour;  but  they  do 
not  complain  so  much  of  having  been  obliged 
to  work  without  being  paid  for  it,  as  they  do  at 
being  compelled  to  give  up  pieces  of  fertile  and 
cultivated  land,  where  these  were  required  for 
forming  the  new  road.  On  our  right  we  noticed 
a  hill,  with  a  village  on  its  summit.  This  hill 
the  people  here  call  Colle  Scipoli,  and  they  say 

'[•ipionis. 
i  higher 

than  the  one  I  have  mentioned,  are  all  barren 
and  rocky.  Following  our  road,  which  lay 
between  these  and  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent, 
wre  readied 

Spoleto,  eighteen  miles,  a  celebrated  and 
commodious  town,  seated  amidst  the  mountains. 
We  were  here  called  upon  to  produce  our  certi 
ficate  of  health,  not  on  account  of  the  plague, 
which  at  this  time  did  not  prevail  in  any  part 
of  Italy,  but  by  reason  of  the  fear  which  the 
people  here  are  in  of  one  Petrino,  a  fellow- 
townsman  of  their's,  the  most  noted  robber  now 
in  Italy,  and  of  whom  some  tremendous  stories 
are  told.  All  the  places  about  are  in  constant 
dread  of  being  surprised  by  this  man  and  his 
band.  There  are  inns  at  short  intervals  all 
along  the  road  and  over  the  country  ;  and  in 
some  places,  where  there  is  no  regular  house, 
you  will  find  a  hut  formed  of  the  branches  of 
trees,  where  you  can  be  supplied  with  boiled 
eggs,  bread,  cheese,  and  wine.  They  have 
no  butter  here,  using  oil  instead,  for  all  pur 
poses.  On  leaving  the  town,  which  we  did  the 
same  day  after  dinner,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  valley  of  Spoleto,  as  lovely  a  place  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  about  two  Gascon  leagues 
broad.  The  mountain  sides  are  every  here 
and  there  dotted  with  houses.  The  road  along 
which  wre  were  now  proceeding  is  a  continu 
ation  of  that  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
and  runs  as  straight  as  a  line.  We  passed  a 
number  of  towns  lying  on  either  hand,  and, 
among  others,  had  another  view  of  Terni.  Ser- 
vius,  in  his  notes  upon  Virgil,  says  that  this  is 
the  Olivi  favaque  musficce,  of  which  the  poet 
speaks  in  Book  vii.,  but  others  are  of  a  different 
opinion.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  a  town  built  upon  a  high  mountain, 
on  the  sides  of  which  it  extends  until  it  reaches 
nearly  half-way  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
is  completed  by  the  plantations  of  olive  trees, 
which  occupy  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ascent. 
We  got  in  the  evening  to 

St.  Foi,  in  Perigord,  near  Montaigne's  residence. 


Foligni,  twelve  miles,  a  handsome  town, 
standing  in  a  plain  ;  the  general  appearance 
strongly  reminded  me  of  St.  Foi, '  though 
the  surrounding  country  here  is  fur  richer, 
and  the  town  itself,  beyond  all  comparison, 
prettier  and  more  populous.  A  streamlet  called 
Topino  waters  the  place.  This  town  was 
anciently  named  Fulignium,  or,  according  to 
other  authorities,  Fulcinia,  and  was  built  on 
the  site  of  Forum  Flaminium.  The  inns  on 
this  route  are  much  about  the  same  as  those  in 
France,  except  that  the  horses  can  seldom  get 
any  thing  but  hay  to  eat.  They  have  very 
little  fresh  fish  in  these  parts.  Throughout 
Italy,  they  serve  up  the  beans  and  peas  un 
dressed,  and  their  almonds  in  a  green  state,  and 
very  seldom  dress  artichokes.  Their  rooms  are 
floored  with  tiles.  They  guide  their  oxen  by  a 
rope  fastened  to  an  iron  ring,  which  is  passed 
through  the  muzzle  of  the  nose,  in  the  same 
manner  that  buffaloes  are  kept  in.  The  car 
rier-mules,  which  are  very  numerous  here,  and 
very  fine,  are  not  shod  in  front  in  our  fashion, 
but  wear  round  shoes,  bigger  than  the  feet,  and 
quite  encompassing  them.  Every  here  and 
there  you  meet,  on  the  road,  monks  who  give 
holy  water  to  travellers,  and  expect  alms  in 
return  for  it ;  and  there  is  no  end  to  boys,  who 
run  along  by  your  side,  begging  charity,  and 
promising  to  say  for  you,  in  return,  an  infinity 
of  paternosters,  on  the  beads  which  they  carry 
and  hold  out  to  you  as  a  proof  of  their  good 
faith.  The  wines  are  very  indifferent.  The 
next  morning,  soon  after  resuming  our  jour 
ney,  we  left  the  beautiful  valley  1  spoke  of, 
and  proceeded  up  the  mountains,  where,  how 
ever,  we  at  intervals  came  upon  other  valleys, 
more  or  less  agreeable.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  morning,  we  were  never  tired  of  gazing  at 
the  lovely  scenery  which  presented  itself  on 
either  side  of  us  ;  in  every  direction  you  see 
hills  completely  covered  with  fine  fruit-trees 
and  corn-fields,  even  in  spots  so  abrupt  and 
precipitous  that  it  seemed  a  miracle  how  any 
horses  or  oxen  could  ever  get  there  ;  between 
these  hills  meander  charming  valleys,  watered 
by  an  infinity  of  streams,  and  with  so  many 
villages  and  single  cottages  scattered  about, 
that  I  should  have  been  reminded  of  the  ap 
proach  to  Florence,  but  for  the  entire  absence 
of  palaces  and  the  better  sort  of  houses,  and 
that,  near  Florence,  the  land  is  mostly  unculti 
vated,  whereas  here  not  one  single  inch  of 
ground  is  lost.  It  is  true  that  the  season  of  the 
year  was  more  favourable  to  the  landscape, 
which  so  excited  my  admiration  here.  Very 
frequently,  at  a  great  height  above  us,  we 
would  see  a  handsome  village  perched  on  the 
mountain's  edge  ;  and  looking  down  far  be 
neath  us,  as  it  were  at  the  Antipodes,  the  eye 
fell  upon  another  village,  embosomed  in  a  deep 
valley.  One  circumstance  that  greatly  aided 
the  effect  was  that,  behind  these  fertile  and 
smiling  hills,  the  Apennines  showed  their  rug 
ged  and  inaccessible  peaks,  whence  we  could 
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discern  those  very  torrents  rush  foaming  down, 
which,  after  having  exhausted  their  original 
power  and  furv,  modified  themselves  into  the 
gentle  streams  which  refreshed  and  adorned  the 
valleys  beneath  us.  Among  the  distant  heights 
we  could  every  now  and  then  discern  rich  and 
fertile  plains,  many  of  which  appeared  to  be  of 
considerable  extent.  I  do  not  conceive  that 
any  description,  either  on  paper  or  on  canvass, 
could  at  all  convey  to  the  eye  or  the  mind 
the  surpassing  loveliness  of  the  seenerv.  We 
got  by  dinner-time  to 

La  Muccia.  twenty  miles,  a  small  town  seated 
on  the  river  Chiento.  After  dinner,  we  went 
on  along  an  easy  road,  running  low  among  the 
hills  ;  and  should  have  made  a  longer  day's 
journey,  but  that,  having  given  our  vetturino 
a  box  on  the  ear,  which  is  considered  a  great 
outrage  in  this  country.  ;'.-  was  -ho\\n  in  the 
affair  of  the  vetturiuo  who  killed  the  Prince  of 
Tresignano  foi  ha\  ing -truck  him,  and  having 
lost  sight  of  the  man.  1  conceived  sonie\\  hat  of 
an  apprehension  that  he  might  be  plotting  some 
mischief  against  me,  and  >0,  contrary  to  my 
first  plan,  \\hich  \\a>  to  go  to  Tolentino,  I 
stopped  to  sleep  at 

Val-Chimara,  eight  miles,  a  small  village, 
though  the  post-toun,  -tanding  on  the  ri\t-r 
Chiento.  Next  morning,  Sunday,  we  went  on 
through  the  same  valley  to  Tolentino,  b.-yond 
which  the  ground  grew  flatter,  and  tin  re  \\as 
soon  nothing  but  slight  undulations  on  ,  ;;!,,  r 
side,  which  gave  the  country  very  much  the 
appearance  of  the  Agenois.  \\here  it  is  prettie-t, 
along  the  (iaronne;  except,  that,  ju-t  as  in 
Switzerland,  you  do  not  sec  here  any  castles  or 
gentlemen's  houses,  hut  only  villages  or  .-mall 
towns.  The  road,  which  followed  the  river, 
continued  to  be  a  verv  tine  one,  and  touards 
the  end  was  paved  with  brick.  We  reached 
by  dinner-time 

Macerata,  eighteen  miles,  a  pretty  t< 
the  size  of  Libourne,  seated  on  an  emin 
rising  in  a  cone.  There  arc  very  tea 
houses  here,  but  among  them  I  remark* 
gentleman's  mansion,  built  of  freesrone, 
walls  of  which  were  all  cut  out  into  points, 
diamond  fashion  ;  the  form  of  the  house  alto 
gether  was  like  that  of  Cardinal  d'Kste  at 
J'Yrrara,  and  is  a  construction  which  makes  an 
exceedingly  good  appearance.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  to\\n  there  is  a  gate  recently  erected,  on 
which  is  inscribed,  in  golden  letter.-  :  "  Porta 
Buoncompagno."  Here  terminates  the  li:;e  of 
road  which  the  pope  has  reconstructed.  This 
town  is  the  seat  of  the  legate  for  the  Marches 
of  Ancona.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  they 
boil  all  their  wines  till  at  least  half  the  quantity 
evaporates,  imagining  that  they  concentrate 
the  strength  anuT  flavour  of  the  whole  in  the 
portion  which  remains.  It  was  now  very  easv 
to  perceive  that  we  were  approaching  Loretto, 
from  the  extent  to  which  all  the  roads  were 
crowded  with  people  going  and  coming,  num 
bers  of  whom,  not  merely  single  travellers, 


far    from   eligible  places  of  resort), 
in     \\ax    candles,    images,    beads, 


but  whole  companies  of  rich  men,  were  per 
forming  the  journey  on  foot,  dressed  as  pil- 

j  grims.  Some  of  these  companies  were  preceded 
by  a  man  with  a  banner,  and  by  another  man 

;  bearing  a  crucifix;  and  all  the  persons  com- 
posing  each  company  were  dressed  alike.  After 
dinner,  we  went  on  through  a  common-place 

;  sort  of  country,  but  tolerably  fertile,  exhibit 
ing  the  ordinary  proportions  of  river,  hill,  dale, 
and  level  ground,  the  road  itself  being  almost 
all  the-  way  paved  with  bricks  placed  edge 
wise.  ^e  passed  through  the  town  of  Re- 

;  canati,  a  long  straggling  place,  built  on  an 
eminence,  \\ho-e  turnings  and  twisting*  it 

;  follows    closely,    and     arrived     in     the    even- 

i  iiiLT   :»t 

Loretto,  fifteen  miles,  a  small  town,  enclosed 

.  within  walls,  and  fortified  against  the  incur 
sions  of  the  Turks.  It  stands  on  a  rising 
ground,  overlooking  a  fine  plain,  and  beyond 
tins,  at  no  great  distance,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or 
(iulf  of  Venice  ;  which  indeed  is  >o  near  that, 
in  clear  weather,  you  can  see  the  Sclavonian 
mountain.-  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf.  The 
town  altogether  is  exceedingly  well  -limited. 
There  are  very  few  inhabitant-,  beyond  those 
u  ho  are  actually  engaged  in  the  services  of 
devotion;  or  indirectly,  as  innkeeper-  (whose 
houses  are 
and  dealer 

AI///I/*  /></,  Sdlrnfora,  and  such  commodities, 
for  the  -ale  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  fine 
-hop-,  handsomely  fitted  up  ;  as  may  well  be, 
for  they  dri\e  an  excellent  trade.  I  myself  got 
rid  of  titty  good  crowns  in  this  way,  while  I  was 
there.  The  priests,  the  churchmen,  and  the 
college  of  Jesuits  all  live  together  in  a  large 
modern  palace,  where  also  the  governor  re-ides, 
himself  a  churchman,  \\lio  ha-  the  ordering  of 
all  things  here,  -ubject  to  tiie  authority  (.{  the 
legate  a;:d  the  pope.  The  place  of  devotion  is 
a  -mall  brick  house,  verv  old  and  very  mean, 
much  longer  than  it  is  broad.  At  the  head  of 
thi>,  is  a  projection,  the  two  sides  of  \\hich  are 
iron  door-,  the  front  consisting  of  a  thick  iron 
grating  ;  the  whole  affair  is  exceedingly  coarse 
and  antiquated,  without  the  slightest  appear 
ance  of  wealth  about  it.  This  iron  grating 
reaches  across  from  one  door  to  the  other,  and 
through  it  you  can  see  to  the  end  of  the  build 
ing,  where  stands  the  shrine,  which  occupies 

j  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  space,  and  is  the  prin 
cipal  object  with  the  pious  visitors.  Here, 
against  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  is  to  be  seen 

,  the  image  of  our  Lady,  made,  they  say,  of 
wood  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  shrine  is  so  covered 
with  magnificent  e.r  -  rotos,  the  offerings  of 
princes  and  their  subjects  in  all  parts  of  Christ- 

I  endoin,  that  there  is  hardly  an  inch  of  wall 
discernible,  hardly  a  spot  that  does  not  glitter 
with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  as  a  very 
great  favour,  that  I  obtained  therein  a  vacant 
place,  large  enough  to  receive  a  small  frame,  in 
which  were  fixed  four  silver  figures;  that  of  Our 
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Lady,  my  own,  that  of  my  wife,  and  that  of 
my  daughter.  At  the  foot  of  mine  there  is  j 
engraved  in  silver  :  Michael  Montanus,  Gal- 
las  Vasco,  Eques  liegii  ordiids,  1581 11  at 
the  foot  of  my  wife's :  Francisca  Cassaniana 
u.ror  f  and  at  that  of  my  daughter  :  Leonora 
Montana  Jilia  unica  ;3  the  figure  of  Our  Lady 
is  in  the  front,  and  the  three  others  are  kneeling 
side  by  side  before  her.  Besides  the  two  doors 
I  have  mentioned,  there  is  another  door  into 
the  chapel,  and  as  you  go  in  at  this  door,  you 
may  see  my  offering  on  the  left  hand,  fixed 
against  the  wall,  to  which  I  had  it  firmly 
nailed.  I  at  first  had  a  small  silver  chain  and 
ring  attached  to  the  frame,  that  it  might  be 
hung  up  against  the  wall  upon  a  nail,  but  the 
person  who  put  it  up  preferred  nailing  it 
directly  to  the  wall.  In  this  place  is  the 
chimney,  which  you  can  see  on  lifting  up  some 
old  drapery  that  hangs  before  it.  Very  few 
persons  are  permitted  to  enter  this  sanctum  ; 
indeed  over  the  door,  which  is  covered  with 
metal  plates  richly  worked,  with  an  iron  grating 
before  it,  there  is  a  notice  forbidding  all  persons 
to  enter  without  express  permission  from  the 
governor.  Among  other  richer  presents,  they 
carefully  preserve,  for  the  singularity  of  the 
tiling,  a  large  wax  candle,  which  had  not  long 
before  been  forwarded  there  by  a  Turk,  who 
had  vowed  to  make  this  offering  to  Our  Lady, 
on  an  occasion  when,  finding  himself  in  some  ex 
treme  emergency,  he  was  willing  to  catch  hold 
of  every  string  that  he  thought  would  help  him. 
The  remaining  portion  of  this  edifice  is  used  as 
a  chapel,  into  which  no  daylight  enters,  except 
what  may  get  in  through  the  grating  of  which 
I  spoke,  close  to  which  the  altar  stands.  There 
is  no  chair,  no  bench,  no  painting,  no  tapestry, 
no  ornament  of  any  sort,  in  this  chapel.  You 
are  not  permitted  to  wear  any  description  of 
weapon  in  this  sacred  place  ;  and,  once  within 
its  threshold,  all  distinctions  of  rank  are  for  the 
time  laid  aside.  We  received  the  sacrament  in 
this  chapel,  a  privilege  not  acceded  to  every 
body  ;  there  is  another  place  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  for  ordinary  cases,  on  account  of  the 
\ast  number  of  persons  who  are  anxious  to  com 
municate  here.  There  is  such  a  crow  d  of  people 
congregating  in  this  chapel  at  all  hours,  that 
you  had  need  to  be  early  stirring  to  secure  a 
place  there.  It  was  a  German  Jesuit  who  offi 
ciated  when  I  received  the  sacrament.  The 
people  are  strictly  prohibited  from  taking  even 
a  scratching  of  plaster  from  the  walls  ;  if  any 
thing  of  this  sort  were  once  permitted,  there 
would  not  be  one  stone  left  on  another  in  three 
days.  Every  step  in  this  place  is  celebrated 
for  miracles,  for  which  I  refer  to  the  printed 
accounts;  there  are  several  quite  recent  cases, 
exhibited  in  the  mishaps  which  have  occurred 
to  persons  who,  from  a  spirit  of  devotion,  have 
carried  away  some  bit  of  the  building,  even 

1  Michael  de  Montaigne,  Frenchman  and  Gascon,  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  King,  1581. 


though  by  the  pope's  consent ;  and  one  little 
bit  of  brick,  that  was  carried  off'  at  the  time  of  I 
the  Council  of  Trent,  has  been  brought  back  by  ! 
some  miraculous  agency.  The  little  building  j 
which  contains  the  shrine  is  surrounded  and  j 
covered  over  by  a  square  marble  structure  of 
the  richest  and  most  ornate  description  :  there 
are  very  few  structures  at  all  comparable  to  it. 
This  structure  again  is  enclosed  in  a  magnificent 
church,  around  which  stand  a  number  of  beau 
tiful  chapels  and  funereal  monuments,  and,  | 
among  others,  one  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  Cardinal  d'Amboise  by  M.  the  Cardinal 
d'Armagnac.  The  square  building  which  en 
closes  the  shrine  is,  as  it  were,  the  choir  of  the 
church  ;  there  is,  however,  a  choir  belonging  to 
the  church,  but  this  is  in  a  corner.  The  whole 
interior  of  the  church  is  hung  with  pictures, 
portraits,  and  historical  pieces  of  every  descrip 
tion.  There  are  a  great  many  rich  ornaments, 
too,  but  by  no  means  so  many  as  I  should 
have  expected  to  find,  considering  the  great 
fame  this  sacred  edifice  has  for  so  long  a 
period  enjoyed.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that 
many  of  the  older  ornaments  are  melted  down 
and  applied  to  other  uses.  The  annual  dona 
tions  in  ready  money  are  estimated  at  ten 
thousand  crowns.  There  are  more  of  the  ex 
ternals  of  religion  here  than  in  any  place  I  was 
ever  at.  Whatever  is  lost  here,  whether  money 
or  otherwise,  which  elsewhere  would  be  appro 
priated  by  the  finder,  the  person  who  picks  it 
up  puts  it  into  a  public  open  box,  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  any  other  person  may  there 
go  and  take  possession  of  it,  without  asking  or 
being  asked  any  questions,  it  being  understood, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  is  the  owner. 
While  I  was  at  the  place,  there  were  a  number 
of  things,  beads,  handkerchiefs,  and  purses, 
which  lay  there  ready  for  the  first  person  who 
chose  to  take  them.  Whatever  you  purchase 
here  and  actually  leave  for  the  service  of  the 
church,  the  seller  will  charge  no  profit  upon,  in 
order,  as  the  idea  is,  to  participate  in  the  bles 
sing  which  may  be  obtained  ;  you  only  pay  for 
the  materials:  in  the  same  way,  the  people  con 
nected  with  the  church,  who  are  zealous  and 
active  to  a  degree,  will  take  nothing  of  you  for 
confession,  the  sacrament,  and  other  religious 
services,  which  they  are  ever  ready  to  perform. 
The  usual  way  is  for  you  to  give  to  one  or  other 
of  them,  a  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed  in 
your  name  among  the  poor,  when  you  have  left 
the  place.  While  I  was  in  the  sacrarium,  there 
came  in  a  man  who  offered  the  first  priest  he 
met  a  silver  cup,  which,  he  said,  he  had  made 
a  vow  of;  and  as  his  vow  was  to  the  value  of 
twelve  crowns,  and  the  cup  had  not  cost 
quite  so  much,  he  paid  over  the  difference  in 
money  to  the  priest,  who  audited  the  calcu 
lation  of  the  value  of  the  cup,  and  the 
balance  remaining,  as  a  matter  due  of  course, 


"  Frances  de  la  Chassaigne,  his  wife. 

3  Leonora  de  Montaigne,  their  only  daughter. 
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and  having  thereby  satisfied  the  donor  that 
he  had  scrupulously  fulfilled  his  vo\v,  he  led 
him  to  the  shrine,  where,  in  his  name,  he 
ottered  the  cup  to  Our  Lady,  adding  a  short 
prayer,  and  threw  the  money  into  the  common 
box.  Things  of  this  sort  are  to  be  seen  every 
day.  The  n;.t'fs  proffered  are  received  with 
the  utmost  indifference  ;  indeed,  it  would  seem 
rather  a  matter  of  favour  for  them  to  be.  re 
ceived  at  all.  I  topped  all  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  until  after  m:i-s,  when  we  left. 
I  have  a  word  to  say  here,  in  celebration  of' a 
place  where  I  myself  experienced  very  great 
gratification.  While  I  was  at  Loretto,  there 
w;t>  also  there  Michael  Marteau,  Seigneur  of 
La  Chapelle,  a  l>arisian,  a  very  rich  young 
man,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  lar^e  train. 
I'Yom  him  and  from  his  attendants,  I  had  a  very 

!  (articular  and  curious  account  of  the  cure  of 
lis  leir,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  virtues  of  this 
holy  place,  and  certainly  it  was  impossible  for 
a  miracle  to  be  more  clearly  made  out  in  all  its 
effects,  than  in  the  account  which  these  people 
gave.  They  said,  that  ail  the  surgeons  <>\  Paris 
and  Italy  had  entirely  failed  ;  the  young  man 
had  spent  more  than  three  thousand  crouiisin 
seeking  a  cure,  yet,  tor  the  hist  three  years, 
his  knee  had  been  u.'Uiiii:'  worse  and  worse, 
more  swollen,  more  painful,  more  inflamed, 
until  at  last  it  threw  him  altogether  into  a 
dreadful  lever.  At  the  time  of  his  cure,  he  had 
taken  no  physic,  or  other  external  remedy,  for 
several  days:  he  was  lyini:'  asleep  when,  all  of 
a  sudden,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  cured,  and 
thought  he  saw  a  great  flash  of  light  ;  he 
awoke  up,  exclaimed  that  he  was  cured,  called 
his  people,  got  up,  and  walked  about  the  room, 
a  thing  he  had  not  done  since  he  was  seized 
with  the  malady  ;  the  swelling  from  that  time 
began  to  subside,  the  withered  and  well  ni^'h 
dead  skin  to  resume  its  healthy  tone,  and  his 
cure  was  rapidly  compleetd,  without  any  .-ort 
of  mortal  aid.  He  was  at  this  time  in  perfect 
health,  for  his  cure  took  place  a  month  or  two 
before  the  time  of  which  I  write  now,  and  he 
had  since  that  been  at  Koine,  where  he  was  at 
the  same  time  with  us.  From  the  account 
which  he  and  his  people  <,rave,  never  was  there 
a  clearer  case  made  out.  The  miracle  by  which 
the  Sanfa-cdsdj  which  they  hold  to  be  the 
house  at  Nazareth  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was 
born,  was  transported  thence,  first  to  Sclavonia, 
then  to  a  place  near  Loretto,  and  lastly  to 
Loretto  itself,  is  written  on  large  marble  tablets 
along-  the  pillars  in  the  church,  in  the  Italian, 
Sclavonian,  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
languages.  In  the  choir,  is  suspended  the 
banner  of  our  kings,  being  the  only  royal 
arms  that  is  to  be  seen  there.  I  was  told  that, 
every  now  and  then,  large  hordes  of  Sclavonians 
make  a  pilgrimage  hither,  who  set  up  loud  cries 
at  sea  as  soon  as  they  come  within  sight  of  the 
church,  and  fall  to  all  sorts  of  protestations  and 
promises  to  Our  Lady,  entreating  her  to  return 
amongst  them,  and  bewailing  themselves  for 


!  having   given    her  cause  to   abandon  them.     I 

1  was  informed  that  you  can   go  from  Loretto  to 

j  Naples  along  the   sea-shore  in  eight  easy  days' 

•  journeys,  an   excursion  I  have  a  great  fancy  to 

]  make.  You  must  go  through  Pescara  to  the 
city  of  Chieta,  where  there  is  a  conveyance  that 
sets  out  every  Sunday  for  Naples.  I  offered 

|  money  to  several  priests,  but  most  of  them  re 
fused  it.  and  those  that  did  accept  it,  were  only 
prevailed  upon  with  the  utmost  difficulty  in  the 

:  world.  They  keep  their  corn  here  in  cellars, 
running  under  the  street.  It,  was  on  the  ~;")th 
of  April  that  I  offered  my  <\f-'roto.  To  come 
from  Home  to  Loretto,  which  occupied  us  tour 
days  and  a  half,  cost  me  six  crowns  fifty  sols 
each,  the  persons  who  let  us  the  horses  keeping 
both  them  and  us.  This  sort  of  bargain,  how 
ever,  is  exceedingly  inconvenient,  inasmuch  as 
they  hurry  you  on  as  much  as  possible  to  save 
expense,  und,  moreover,  give  you  but  shabby 
entertainment  on  the  way.  On  the  -J()th,  I  went 
to  see  the  port,  which  is  three  miles  off,  and  is 

i  a  handsome  one  enough  ;  there  is  a  fortress 
overlooking  ir,  which  belongs  to  the  people  of 
Kicanati.  Don  Luca-(  iiovanni,  the  incumbent, 
and  Giovanni  Gregorio  da  Calli,  keeper  of  the 
sicristy,  on  my  leaving  the  place,  Lfave  me  their 
addre—es,  that  I  iniuht  write  to  them,  did  I  re 
quire  any  thing  done  for  myself  or  others  ;  both 
these  gentlemen  had  shown  me  much  kindness. 
The  former  of  them  lias  the  charge  of  the  little 
chapel,  and  would  take  no  tee  from  me  in  re 
spect  of  it  ;  I  shall  always  feel  grateful  tor  their 
politeness  and  attention.  On  Wednesday,  as  I 

'  before  said,  after  dinner,  I  left  this  place,  and, 
proceeding  through  a  varied  and  fertile  country, 

!  got  by  supper-time  to 

Ancona,  fifteen  miles.  This  is  the  principal 
town  of  the  marches,  in  Latin,  Picccnum.  It 
has  a  larue  population,  a  considerable  portion 
of  whom  are  (J reeks,  Turks,  and  Sclavonians, 

;  tor  the  place  carries  on  a  good  trade.  The  town 
is  wi  11  built,  and  is  flanked  by  two  eminences, 
which  run  clown  into  the  sea.  On  one  of  these, 
by  which  we  entered,  there  is  a  large  tort,  and 

'  on  the  other  a  church.  The  town  is  seated 
partly  on  the  slopes  of  these  two  hills  ;  but  the 
principal  portion  is  in  the  valley  between  them, 
and  along  the  sea-side.  There  is  a  good  port 
here,  where  may  still  be  seen  a  fine  arch,  erected 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  his  wife,  and 
his  sister.  I  was  told  that  the  passage  over  to 
Sclavonia  is  often  performed  in  eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  hours.  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  have 

I  got  a  vessel  here,  which  would  have  carried  me 
to  Yenice  for  six  crowns  or  a  little  more.  I 

:  gave  thirty-three  demi-pistoles  for  the  hire  of 
eight  horses  to  Lucc;i,  about  eight  days' jour 
ney,  the  vetturino  to  keep  the  horses,  and  if 
I  Avas  four  or  five  days  on  the  journey,  beyond 
the  eight  specified,  I  was  to  have  the  horses  for 
the  same  money,  on  paying  for  their  keep  and 
the  attendance  on  them.  The  country  abounds 
with  excellent  setters,  which  may  be  had  for 
about  six  crowns  each.  There  is  an  amazing 
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number  of  quails  caught  here,  but  they  are  very 
poor.  I  remained  till  after  dinner,  on  the  '27th, 
to  have  a  thorough  examination  of  the  beau 
ties  of  the  place.  At  St.  Creaco,1  the  church 
which  I  mentioned  as  standing  on  the  hill, 
there  are  more  relics  of  note  than  in  any  church 
we  ever  saw.  We  learnt  that  the  quails  come 
over  here  in  large  flocks  from  Sclavonia,  and 
that  every  night  they  are  caught  in  nets  on  the 
sea-shore,  by  men  who  allure  them  in  their 
flight  by  imitating  the  quail's  notes.  In  Sep 
tember,  these  birds  return  to  Selavonia.  In  the 
night,  I  heard  the  report  of  a  cannon,  as  far  off 
as  from  the  Abruzzi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  beyond  that  city.  Every  league  along  the 
coast  there  is  a  tower ;  the  first  of  these  that 
discovers  a  corsair  at  sea,  by  firing  a  gnu,  gives 
a  signal  to  the  next  tower,  and  so  on,  and  in 
this  way  the  alarm  spreads  with  such  rapidity 
that  in  one  hour's  time,  it  reaches  from  the  other 
end  of  Italy  to  Venice.  Ancona  takes  its  name 
from  the  Greek  word  ('A.'yxiov?  elbow],  from 
the  form  of  the  sharp  bend  of  the  sea  in  which 
it  stands.  There  is  a  Greek  church  here. 
On  an  old  stone,  in  the  principal  gate,  I  saw 
some  characters,  which  I  took  to  be  Sclavonian. 
The  generality  of  the  women  here  are  good- 
looking,  and  most  of  the  men  have  the  appear 
ance  of  honest  industrious  artisans.  The  sea 
here  is  much  calmer  than  our  ocean-tide.  After 
dinner,  we  proceeded  along  the  shore,  which  is 
cultivated  almost  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
by  bed-time  reached 

Senigagla,  twenty  miles,  a  pretty  little  town, 
seated  in  a  fair  valley,  quite  at  the  sea-side. 
There  is  a  very  good  port  here,  for  the  place 
is  also  washed  by  a  river,  which  flows  hither 
from  the  mountains.  They  have  formed  a  large 
dock,  surrounded  with  walls  on  every  side, 
where  vessels  can  ride  in  shelter,  and  the  entry 
to  which  may  be  closed.  I  saw  no  remains  of 
antiquity  here.  We  put  up  at  a  good  inn, 
the  only  one  they  have,  which  stands  outside 
the  town.  The  place  was  anciently  called 
Sawgallia,  from  some  of  our  ancestors,  who 
came  and  founded  the  place,  after  they  had 
been  beaten  by  Camillus;  it  is  in  the  jurisdic 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  In  the  last  few 
days,  I  had  not  been  very  well.  The  day  I  left 
Rome,  as  M.  d'Ossat  was  walking  with  me,  I 
raised  my  hand  to  salute  another  gentleman, 
and  did  it  so  carelessly  that  I  thrust  my  first 
finger  into  the  corner  of  my  right  eye,  and 
made  it  bleed  ;  it  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
inflammation  for  some  time,  and  when  the  pain 
left  that  eye :  erat  tune  dolor  ad  unguem  si- 
nistrem:  "  it  went  to  the  other."  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  at  Ancona,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Creaco,  there  is  a  flat  tombstone,  in  memory  of 
one  Antonia,  Rocamoro  patre,  matre  Valetta, 
Ga1la:  Aquitana,  Paciocco  Urbinati,  Lusitano 


1  The  cathedral  ;  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  St.  Cyriaco. 
the  patron  saint. 

2  Antoinette,  a  Rocamoro  on  the  father's  side,  a  Valetta 


nupta,"  who  was  buried  there  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  since.  We  left  this  place  at  day 
break,  and,  proceeding  along  a  very  agreeable 
road,  crossed  the  river  Metro,  Metaurus,  by 
a  large  wooden  bridge,  and  dined  at 

Fano,  fifteen  miles,  a  small  town  on  the 
sea-side,  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  val 
ley,  but  in  itself  ill-built  and  pent  up.  We  got 
very  good  bread,  fish,  and  wine  here  ;  but  the 
inn  was  a  very  poor  affair.  Fano  has  this 
advantage  over  Senigaglia,  Pesaro,  and  other 
places  oil  this  coast,  that  it  has  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  there  being  a  number  of  fountains,  both 
public  and  private,  whereas  all  the  other  towns 
have  to  fetch  their  fresh  water  from  the  moun 
tains.  We  saw  here  an  ancient  arch,  of  con 
siderable  dimensions,  on  which  there  is  an  in 
scription  in  the  name  of  Augustus,  qui  muros 
dedcrat.  The  place  itself  was  formerly  called 
Fanuntj  Fanuin  Fortunce,  Almost  throughout 
Italy,  they  boult  the  flour  with  wheels,  by 
means  of  which  the  baker  does  more  in  one 
hour  than  ours  do  in  four.  Almost  at  all  the 
inns  you  find  a  set  of  poets,  who  make  off-hand 
rhymes,  applicable  to  their  auditors.3  Every 
body  here  has  a  guitar,  down  to  the  stocking- 
mender  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  There  are 
no  good-looking  women  here-  they  are  all 
excessively  the  reverse ;  indeed,  an  honest  fel 
low  in  the  town,  whom  I  questioned  as  to  this 
point,  told  me  he  believed  the  age  of  pretty 
women  was  passed.  You  pay  on  this  route 
twenty  sous  a  day  a  man,  and  thirty  a  horse, 
every  thing  included;  together  fifty  sous.  This 
town  belongs  to  the  Church.  We  did  not  go, 
though  only  a  little  further  on,  to  Pesaro,  a 
fine  town,  well  worth  a  visit,  to  Remini,  or  to 
old  Ravenna ;  at  Pesaro,  especially,  there  is  to 
be  seen  a  fine  edifice,  oddly  placed,  which  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  I  was  told,  was  erecting  ; 
these  are  all  on  the  road  to  Venice,  but  we 
did  not  go  to  them.  We  left  the  sea-coast  at 
Faro,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  went  on  through 
a  large  plain,  along  which  runs  the  Metaurus. 
On  each  side  are  to  be  seen,  in  the  near  dis 
tance,  some  charming  hills,  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  country  reminded  me  of  the 
plain  of  Blaignac,  at  Castellon.4  In  this  plain, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  (Livius)  Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero 

I  against  Asdrubal,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed. 

I  Just  at  the  opening  into  the  mountains,  which 
rise  at  the  end  of  this  plain,  is 

Foss-ombruno,  fifteen  miles,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  a  town  built  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  with  one  or  two  fine  streets  at  the  bot 
tom,  straight  and  well-built.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  are  not  near  so  rich  as  those  of  Fano. 
In  the  middle  of  fhe  square  here,  is  a  large 
marble  pedestal,  bearing  an  inscription  of  the 
time  of  Trajan,  in  honour  of  some  private  citizen 

on  the  side  of  her  mother,  a  Frenchwoman  and  Gascon; 
married  to  Paciocco  of  Urbino,  a  Portuguese  by  birth. 

3  Improoisatori. 

4  In  Perigord. 
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of  tlie  town  ;  and  there  is  another  standing 
against  one  of  the  houses,  which  has  no  inscrip 
tion  or  mark  denoting  its  period.  This  place 
was  formerly  called  Ft>ruin  Srni/>roi/ii,  but  the 
inhabitants  maintain  that  their  ancient  town 
stood  further  off  in  the  plain,  in  a  much  liner 
situation;  and  they  say  that  some  of  the  ruins 
are  still  to  be  seen.  There  i-  :i  stone  bridge 
here  over  the  Metanrus,  towards  Home,  ]>cr 
V'unii  FldUihihiin.  As  I  arrived  here  early  (  for 
the  miles  are  short,  and  our  days'  journeys  do 
not  exceed  a  quiet  ride  ot  seven  or  eight  hours), 
1  had  plenty  of  time  to  converse  with  some 
honest  fellows  bc-lon^ing  to  the  place,  who  told 
me  all  they  knew  about  the  town  and  its  en 
viron-.  We  went  al-o  to  see  a  garden  belonging 
to  the  Cardinal  I 'rhino,  where  there  are  a 
number  of  vines  grafted  on  other  vines  for  the 
improvement  of  the  slock.  I  had  a  lon<j-  talk 
with  a  worthy  bootmaker  that  live-  here,  named 
Yincentio  Castellaui.  I  let't  the  place  next 
morning,  and,  after  riding  three  miles,  turned 
•iff  to  the  let't,  and,  cro— iu^  by  a  bridge  the  Car- 
diana,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Metaurus. 
followed  for  another  three  miles  a  narrow  and 
ierv  disagreeable  road  through  some  wild  and 
ruined  hill-,  at  the  end  of  which  road  we  came 
to  a  passage  of  full  fifty  pace-  long,  cut  through 
rlie  thick  of  a  hinh  rock.  This  mn.-tha\e  been 
an  immense  undertaking.  It  was  b'"_:un  by 
Augustus  who  had  an  inscription  placed  here 
to  that  effect,  which  time  has  since  elfaced  ;  an 
inscription  at  the  other  end,  in  honour  of  \  es- 
pasian,  who  completed  the  work,  -till  remains. 
In  the  vicinity,  are  some  stupendous  work-  for 
raising  and  conveying  water,  for  which  purpose 
immense  rocks  have  been  cut  through  in  all 
directions.  All  aloiiLj  this  road,  which  leads  to 
Koine,  the  V'KI  Fhuninla,  are  remains  of  the 
old  pavement,  which,  however,  for  the  mo-t 
part,  has  sunk  into  the  ground  ;  and  the  road 
itself,  which  formerly  was  forty  feet  wide,  is 
now  not  more  than  four.  I  had  come  out  of 
my  way  to  see  this  place  ;  so,  having  satis 
fied  my  curio-ity,  I  retraced  my  steps,  and  re 
sumed  my  route,  which  led  me  along  the  base 
of  a  range  of  ea-y  and  fertile  hills.  Towards 
the  end  of  our  stage,  the  road  became  more 
ascending,  and  when  we  reached 

Urbino,  sixteen  miles,  an  indifferent  town. 
we  found  it  stuck  at  the  top  of  a  tolerably  high 
hill,  the  streets  in  all  directions  following  the 
twistings  and  ins  and  outs  of  the  ascent,  so 
that  you  are  continually  going  np  and  down 
hill,  as  you  walk  through  the  place.  They 
were  very  busy  with  the  market,  for  it,  was 
Saturday.  We  sawr  the  palace,  which  is  greatly 
famed  for  its  beauty  ;  it  gave  us,  however, 
rather  an  idea  of  size  than  of  any  thing  else, 
and  indeed  it  is  an  enormous  pile  of  buildings, 
extending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
The  view  extends  over  a  great  distance,  but  is 
not  any  way  remarkable.  As  the  people  here 
have  not  much  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  beauty 
of  the  place,  inside  or  out, — for  the  only  garden 


is  a  strip  of  ground  of  some  twenty-five  paces, 
— they  insist  upon  a  wonderful  story  that  there 
are  as  many  rooms  in  the  palace  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  a  vast 
number,  as  is  the  case  also  at  Tivoli  and  other 
Italian  palaces.  Looking  through  one  door, 
you  may  see  a  vista  of  twenty  more  openings, 
all  running  in  the  same  direction,  one  after 
another,  and  looking  round  to  the  right  or  left, 
you  may  see  a<  many  more  through  another 
door.  Some  portions  of  the  building  are  old  ; 
but  the  major  portion  of  it  was  erected  in 
1 47<>,  by  Frederic  Maria  de  la  Kovera,  who 
well  ni^li  filled  a  whole  cabinet  with  the 
documents  connected  with  his  various  diplo 
matic  charges  and  warlike  expeditions ;  with 
representations  of  which  latter  many  of  the 
walls  al-o  are  covered.  In  one  place  there  is 
an  inscription  setting  forth  that  this  is  the  finest 
man-ion  in  the  world.  The  house  is  of  brick, 
ami  built  throughout  archwise,  without  anv  flat 
cielhi'_r,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  houses 
in  Italy.  The  present  prince  is  Duke  Fre 
deric'-  great-nephew.  They  are  a  race  of  good 
princes,  and  are  all  beloved  by  their  subjects.1 
They  have  all  had,  from  father  to  son,  a  taste 
for  literature,  and  the  palace  po--e.--es  a  fine 
library  ;  but  the  key  could  not  be  found  when 
I  w  a-  there.  Their  tendencies  are  altogether 
Spanish.  The  arm-  of  Spain  are  everywhere 
prominent  in  their  heraldic  di-phiy-,  together 
with  the  order  of  England  and  of  the  Fleece: 
th"  arm-  of  France  do  not  appear  at  all.  They 
have  a  portrait  of'  the  first  duke  of  Frbino,  a 
VOUIIL;'  man,  who  \va-  killed  by  his  subjects  for 
'his  txranuy;  but  he  did  not  belong  to  this 
family.  The  present  duke  married  the  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  is  ten  years  older 
than  he;  they  li\ed  together  tor  some  time  on 
very  bad  terms,  and  at  last  separated,  merely 
on  account,  as  I  was  told,  of  her  jealous  tem 
per.  Thus,  he-ides  her  being  forty-live  years 
old,  it  does  not  seem  very  likely  they  will  have 
any  children,  in  which  case  the  duchy  will  go 
to  the  Church,-— a  prospect  which  the  people  are 
by  no  means  pleased  with.  I  saw  here  an 
exact  resemblance  from  the  life,  of  Pico  Miran- 
dola  :  a  pale,  handsome  face,  without  a  beard, 
and  seemingly  of  about  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  ;  a  long  nose,  soft  eyes,  thin  face,  and 
li^ht  hair,  which  falls  over  his  shoulders.  He 
is  dressed  in  a  strange  sort  of  costume.  They 
have,  in  many  places  in  Italy,  a  way  of  making 
the  stairs  straight  and  flat,  so  that  you  can 
ascend  them  on  horseback,  and  this  is  the 
fashion  of  the  stairs  here.  The  place,  they  say, 
is  very  cold  in  winter,  and  accordingly  the  duke 
only  comes  here  in  the  summer  months.  To 
provide  against  the  cold,  in  the  corners  of  two 
of  the  chambers,  there  are  smaller  rooms  divided 
off,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides,  with  only  a  win- 


1  We  must  except  from  this  praise  the  two  popes  this 
family  contributed,  in  the  persons  of  Sixtns  IV.  and  Julius 
11.,  ins  nephew,  \vhu  \\ere  by  no  means  popular. 
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do\v  which  receives  light  from  the  larger  apart 
ment,  and  in  one  of  these  cabinets  is  the  duke's 
bed.  After  dinner,  I  went  five  miles  out  of 
my  road  to  see  a  place  that  the  people,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  called  the  sepulchre  of 
Asdrubal,  situated  on  a  high  steep  hill,  named 
Monte  Deci.  There  are  four  or  five  wretched 
little  houses  here,  and  a  chapel ;  and,  besides 
those,  the  tomb  in  question,  a  building  con 
structed  of  large  bricks,  about  twenty  -  five 
paces  round,  and  twenty -five  feet  high.  All 
around  it,  at  every  three  paces,  there  arc  seats 
with  rails  to  kneel  on.  The  building  is 
strengthened  with  arched  buttresses.  You 
have  to  get  into  the  place  by  a  ladder,  for 
there  is  no  entry  from  below  ;  and  when  you 
are  there,  you  see  nothing  but  the  roof  and 
the  bare  walls.  There  is  no  inscription  of  any 
sort ;  the  people  of  the  place  say  there  used  to 
be  a  marble,  with  some  characters  on  it,  but 
that,  within  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  car 
ried  away.  \Yhen  or  how  this  building  obtained 
its  name,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  can  hardly  be 
lieve  it  was  ever  applied  to  the  purpose  -which 
that  name  imports:  and  yet,  after  all,  it  is  very 
certain  that  Asdrubal  was  defeated  and  killed 
not  far  from  the  place.  Upon  leaving  this  spot, 
we  went  on  along  a  rugged  road,  which  became 
a  mass  of  mud,  after  it  had  rained  about  an 
hour  ;  and  by-and-by  re-crossed  the  Metaurus 
on  horseback,  for  the  river  here  is  a  shallow 
stream,  that  will  not  float  a  boat ;  and  then 
getting  into  a  tolerably  good  road,  towards  the 
evening,  we  reached 

Castel-Durante,  fifteen  miles,  a  small  town, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  seated  in  a 
flat  country,   on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus. 
The  people  here  were  firing  feux-de-joie}  and 
exhibiting  other  testimonies  of  rejoicing  on  the 
jj   occasion  of  a  son  being  born  to  the  Princess  de 
Besigna,  their  duke's  sister.      The    vetturino 
always    takes   off    the   saddles   of   the    horses 
whenever   he   takes  oft'   the    bridles,    and   lets 
them  drink  as  much  as  they  like,  without  any 
reference  to  the  state  they  are  in.     The  wines 
I   here  are  not  at  all  good.    Sunday  morning,  we 
went   on  along    a   fertile  plain,    flanked   with 
gentle  hills,  and  passed  through  a  pretty  little 
town,  called  St.  Angelo,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Urbino,  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus, 
and  approached  at  either  entrance  by  handsome 
avenues  of  trees.     We  found  here  some  niid- 
lent  frogs,  for  it  was  the  eve  of  the  1st  of  May. 
i    Thence  we  went  on  along  the  same  plain,  and 
I    passed  through  another  small  town  in  the  same 
|   jurisdiction,  called  Marcatello,  and  then,  by  a 
i j  road  which  already  began  to  give  one  a  touch 
I    of  Appennine  ascents,  we  got  at  dinner-time  to 
Borgo-a-Pasci,  ten   miles ;    a  small  village, 
with  a  miserable  inn,  at  the  edge  of  the  moun 
tains.     After  dinner,  we  went  on  foot  along  a 
wild,  narrow,  and  stony  road,  and  then   up  a 
I    high  hill  of  two  miles  ascent ;    the  road  was 
rou^h  and  tiresome,  but  not  dangerous  or  ap 
palling,  for  the  precipices  which  it  overlooked 


were  not  so  abrupt  but  that  the  eye  had  some 
thing  to  rest  upon.     We  accompanied  the  Me 
taurus  to  its  source,  which  is  on  this  height,  so 
that  we  had  now  watched  this  river  from  its 
end  to  its  beginning,  having  seen  it  fall  into 
the   sea   at  Senigaglia,  and   witnessed  its  rise 
here.     On   descending   the    mountain    on    the 
other  side,  there  opened  before  us  a  wide  and 
handsome  plain,  along  which   runs  the  Tiber, 
which  is  here  only  eight  miles  or  thereabouts 
from  its  source,  and  beyond  this  plain  rose  other 
mountains.     The  scene  altogether  reminded  me    i 
of  La  Limaigne,  in  Auvergne,  as  you  descend   | 
from  Puy  de   Dome  to   Clermont.     Upon  the    | 
height   where   we   now    were,    terminates   the    j 
jurisdiction  of  the   Duke   of  Urbino  ;   and  we 
then  entered  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Flo 
rence,  the  Pope's  states  lying  on  the  left.     We 
got  by  supper-time  to 

Borgo  San  Sepolchro,  thirteen  miles  ;  a  small  | 
town,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
situated  in  the  plain  before-mentioned,  and  pre 
senting  no  feature  worth  noticing.  \Ye  left  it 
next  morning,  1st  of  May.  At  a  mile  from  the 
town  we  crossed,  over  a  stone  bridge,  the  river 
Tiber,  the  water  of  which  here,  and  for  many 
miles  on,  is  fair  and  clear  ;  a  proof  that  the 
dirty,  reddish  colour,  jlai'itin  Tibcrim,  which 
it  exhibits  at  Home,  is  occasioned  by  the  mix 
ture  of  some  other  river  before  it  reaches  that 
city.  We  went  along  this  plain  for  about  four 
miles,  and  then  ascended  a  hill,  at  the  top  of 
which  we  found  a  small  town.  Several  girls, 
both  here  and  at  other  places  on  the  road,  came 
up  to  us,  and,  taking  hold  of  our  horses'  bridles, 
sang  a  sort  of  son^,  begging  us  to  make  them 
some  present  on  that  day  of  rejoicing.  From 
this  hill  we  descended  into  a  low  and  rocky 
valley,  where  we  had  much  difficulty  in  picking 
our  way  along  a  bad  road,  which  followed  the 
course  of  a  mountain  torrent  ;  and  then  we  had 
to  mount  a  steep  hill,  three  miles  up,  and  as 
many  in  the  descent,  which  brought  us  into 
another  large  plain,  in  traversing  which  we 
crossed  the  river  Chiasso,  over  a  stone  bridge, 
and  afterwards  the  river  Arno,  also  over  a 
stone  bridge,  a  very  large  and  fine  one,  on  the  ! 
other  side  of  which  we  halted  at 

Ponte  Boriano,  eighteen  miles ;  a  small  and 
miserable  inn,  as  most  of  those  on  this  route 
are.  It  would  be.  very  absurd  to  bring  any 
thing  like  good  horses  here ;  for  there  is  not  a 
bit  of  hay  to  be  got.  After  dinner,  we  pro 
ceeded  through  the  plain,  which  is  all  cut  up, 
as  well  as  the  road,  with  horrible  holes  and 
pools  of  water,  so  that  in  winter  this  part  must 
be  exceedingly  dangerous  |  they  are,  however, 
mending  the  road  a  little.  Soon  after  leaving 
Ponte  Boriano,  we  passed,  about  two  miles  on 
our  left,  the  town  of  Arrezo,  the  situation  of 
which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  country 
about  it.  Passing  over  the  Ambra,  on  a  hand 
some  stone  bridge,  we  reached,  in  the  evening, 

Lavenelle,  ten  miles.  The  inn  is  about  a 
mile  or  so  on  this  side  the  town,  and  is  cej(jv 
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brated  as  being  the  best  in  Tuscany,  and  very 
likely  it  is  so;  for  certainly  it  is  the  best  \ve 
have  met  with  in  Italy,  'it:  is  held  in  such 
high  estimation  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  country  often  meet  together  here,  ;is  we  do 
at  Le  More's  at  Paris,  or  (iuillot's  at  Amiens. 
They  serve  up  your  dinner  on  pewter,  which 
is  a  very  rare  article  her*1.  The  house  stands 
by  itself,  in  a  very  agreeable  situation,  and  has 
a  spring  of  fresh  water  in  the  grounds  belonging 
to  it.  "We  left  this  house  in  the  morning,  and 
went  on,  over  the  plain,  by  a  very  excellent 
straight  road,  pas.-in<j;  on  our  way  through  four 
small  towns,  Mantenarea,  S.  (iiovanni,  Fliginc, 
and  Ancisa,  and  by  dinner-time  reached 

Pian  della  Foute,  twelve  miles  ;  an  indif 
ferent  inn,  situated  a  little  beyond  Ancisa. 
This  hitter  town,  which  occupies  an  nirnvable 
site  in  the  Val  d'  Arno,  is  spoken  of  by  IV- 
trarch,  who,  it  is  said,  was  born  here,  '  or  at 
least,  in  a  house  a  mile  off,  of  which  only  a 
few  ruins  remain  ;  the  place,  !.i>\\e.ver,  is  pointed 
out.  They  were  sowing  an  after-crop  of  me 
lons  amongst  those  already  growiir_r,  which  they 
expected  would  be  ready  in  August.  Thi- 
morning  I  had  a  heaviness  in  the  head,  and  a 
dizziness  before  my  eyes,  such  as  used  to  trouble 
me  in  my  old  head-aches,  which  I  had  not  felt 
lor  ten  years  past.  The  valley  through  which 
we  were  pa^sini:  was  once  a  ma>h,  and  Livy- 
tells  us  that  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  pass  it  on 
an  elephant,  and  lo-t  an  eye  here  from  the  in 
clemency  of  the  weather.  Tin;  place  is  still 
very  low  and  damp,  and  subject  to  inundation- 
from  the  Arno.  1  would  not  take  any  dinner 
here,  and  was  sorry  for  it  afterward-;,  as  eating 
would  have  induced  a  vomit,  which  is  my 
speediest  cure  ;  otherwise  I  carry  this  heaviness 
of  the  head  about  with  me  for  a  day  or  two, 
as  was  the  case  on  this  occasion.  The  road 
was  full  of  country  people,  carrying  all  sorts  of 
provisions  to  Florence.  We  entered 

Florence,  twelve   miles,  by   one  of  the  four 
stone   bridges   which    traverse   the   Arno    here. 
The    next    morning,    after    hearing    mass,    we 
left   this  place,    and.    turning    a    little    to    the  I 
right,  went  to  see  Castello,  of  which   I  have  \ 
spoken  elsewhere;  but  as  the  duke's  daughters, 
who  were  staying   here,  were  at  this   moment 
going  through   the  garden  to  hear   mass,   we 
were    requested    to    stay    until    they    had    re 
turned,   which   I   would   not  do.     We  met  on 
the  road  a  number  of  processions,  marshalled  in 
this   order:    first   came    the   banner:  then  the' 
women,  most  of  whom  were  good-looking,  with  • 
white  sleeves,  and   excellent  straw  hats,  which  I 
they  make  better  here  than  anywhere  else,  and  ; 
all  well  dressed  for  country  people  ;  after  the.se  ! 
came  the  clergyman,  and  then  the  men.     The 


Petrarch's  father  and  mother  had  some  property  at  An 
cisa  ;  but  he  himself,  according  to  Beccateili,  was  born  at 
Arezzo. 

2  Book  xxii.  c.  2. 

3  Anthony  riu  Prat,  Chancellor  .  f   Fr.incc,   anil  afterwards 


day  before  we  saw  a  procession  of  monks,  who 
all  wore  these  straw  hats.  We  proceeded 
through  a  broad  and  lovely  valley  ;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  was  well  nigh  constrained  to 
admit  that  neither  Orleans  nor  Paris  have  their 
environs  adorned  with  so  great  a  number  of 
houses  and  villages,  and  to  so  great  a  distance, 
as  is  Florence  :  as  to  fine  houses  and  palaces, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter  for  a  mo 
ment.  By  dinner-time  we  found  ourselves  at 

Prato.  ten  miles,  a  small  town,  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Florence,  situated  on  the  river 
Bisanzo,  which  we  crossed  over  a  stone  bridge 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town.  There  is  no  coun 
try  when;  the  roads  and  bridges  are  so  numerous 
or  so  well  kept  up  ;  every  here  and  there,  on 
your  way,  yon  see  a  stone  pillar,  with  an  in 
scription,  setting  forth  what  roads  are  to  be 
kept  in  repair  by  such  and  such  a  state  and 
di>trict,  and  intimating  that  such  state  is  held 
re>pon.-ible  to  the  community  tor  maintaining 
i-urh  roads  in  the  requisite  order.  In  the  town- 
hall  here  wo  observed  the  arms  and  name  of 
the  Le<r;ite  du  Prat,;!  who,  they  say,  came  from 
this  p!;ic(.'.  Over  the  entrance  to  this  town-hall, 
there  is  the  statue,  larger  than  life,  of  a  man, 
crowned,  holding  a  representation  of  the  world 
in  his  hand,  and  \\ith  this  inscription  at  his 
feet:  7<V.r  liobcrlit*.'  They  -ay  that  this  town 
formerly  belonged  to  u<  ;  there  are  the  jlcnrs- 
dc-lys  to  be  seen  every  where,  and  the  arms  of 
the  town  are  i/nrn/cs,  wine  d<'  fleurs-de-lys  d'ar. 
The  principal  church  is  a  fine  one,  enriched 
with  an  abundance  of  white  and  black  marble. 
Leaving  thi-  place,  we  made  another  detour  of 
full  four  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Poggio. 
a  house  which  is  talked  a  irreat  deal  about, 
belonging  to  the  duke,  and  situated  on  the 
river  I  mbrona.  The  form  of  the  building  is  a 
model  of  Pratolino.  ;Tis  wonderful  how,  in  so 
comparatively  small  a  space,  they  have  ma 
naged  to  contrive  a  hundred  good-sized  rooms. 
I  :-aw  here,  among  other  things,  a  quantity  of 
bed-curtains,  of  a  very  line  stuff,  though  of  no 
intrinsic  value,  beinu:  but  fine  woo),  worked 
with  four-  thread  tafi'eta.  We  saw  the  duke's 
laboratory,  and  his  turning  -room,  and  other 
work-rooms ;  for  he  is  a  great  mechanician. 
Thence,  by  a  very  straight  road,  running 
through  an  extremely  fertile  country,  with  a 
hed^o  on  each  side  of  the  way,  formed  of  vines 
trained  upon  trees,  a  very  picturesque  object  in 
itself,  we  got  by  supper-time  to 

Pistoia,  fourteen  miles  ;  a  large  town  situated 
on  the  river  Umbrona,  with  wide  streets,  paved 
in  the  same  manner  as  Florence,  Prato,  Lucca, 
and  other  towns,  with  broad  flat  stones.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  you  can  see  Florence,  Prato, 
and  Pistoia,  from  the  dining-rooms  at  Poggio, 


Archbishop    of  Sens,   Cardinal,    and    Legate   a  Latere    in 
France. 

4  It  is  by  no  means  clear  who  this  King  Robert  can  be. 
Robert  the  Devout,  King  of  France,  son  of  Hugues  Capet, 
was  never  in  France,  as  far  as  we  know.  Perhaps  it  was  his 
son  Robert,  third  of  the  first  royal  branch  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy. 
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as  you  sit  at  table  ;  when  we  were  there,  the 
duke  was  at  Pratolino.  Pistoia  is  but  thinly 
populated.  There  are  a  great  number  of  fine 
I  churches  and  houses.  I  enquired  here  as  to 
the  price  of  the  straw  hats,  and  found  they 
were  fifteen  sous  a  piece ;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
in  France  they  would  be  worth  as  many  francs. 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  Pistoia,  and  not  far 
from  the  town,  that  Catiline  was  defeated  and 
killed.  At  Poggio  they  have  pictures  in 
tapestry,  of  every  description  of  hunting  ;  and, 
among  others,  I  saw  one  representing  an 
ostrich-hunt,  in  which  the  game  is  pursued  by 
men  on  horseback,  who  pierce  it  with  javelins. 
The  Latins  called  Pistoia,  Pistorium  ;L  it  be 
longs  to  the  Duke  of  Florence.  They  say  that 
it  was  the  ancient  feuds  of  the  houses  of  Can- 
cellieri  and  Pansadissi  that,  some  time  back, 
depopulated  the  town  to  that  extent,  that  it 
now  contains  but  eight  thousand  souls  altoge 
ther;  whereas  Lucca,  which  is  only  the  same 
size,  has  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  inha 
bitants.  Messer  Tadeo  Rospiglioni,2  who  had 
received  a  letter  from  Rome,  recommending 
me  to  his  favour,  from  Giovanni  Franchini, 
asked  me  to  dinner  the  day  after  my  arrival, 
together  with  all  the  gentlemen  in  my  com 
pany.  The  decorations  of  the  palace  were  very 
splendid,  but  the  dinner  was  served  np  after  a 
somewhat  strange  fashion ;  there  were  very  few 
servants  in  attendance  ;  the  wine  was  placed 
on  the  table  after  dinner,  as  it  is  in  Germany. 
We  went  to  see  the  churches ;  in  the  principal 
church  they  have  a  flourish  of  trumpets  when 
the  host  is  elevated.  Among  the  choristers 
there  were  several  priests,  who  played  on  sack- 
buts.  This  poor  town  fancies  that  it  indemni 
fies  itself  for  its  lost  liberty  by  this  vain  image 
of  its  ancient  form  :  they  have  nine  magis 
trates,  with  a  gonfalonier,  who  is  elected  every 
two  months,  but  these  authorities,  who  have 
charge  of  the  town,  are  maintained  by  the 
duke,  as  they  used  to  be  in  former  times  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  live  at  the  palace,  where  they 
are,  as  it  were,  prisoners,  seldom  leaving  it 
unless  they  go  out  altogether.  The  gonfalo 
nier,  in  processions,  takes  precedence  of  the 
podesta,  who  is  named  by  the  duke,  but  the 
podesta  has  all  the  real  power ;  the  gonfalo 
nier,  however,  assumes  quite  the  air  of  a  petty 
sovereign,  and  returns  no  person's  salutation. 
'Twas  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  them  taking 
this  miserable  pretence  for  current  coin,  though 
the  grand  duke  all  the  while  makes  them  con 
tribute  a  ten  times  larger  subsidy  than  they 
used  to  be  called  upon  for,  in  the  old  time. 
Most  of  the  principal  walks  in  the  large  Italian 
gardens,  are  covered  with  grass,  which  is  kept 
regularly  mown.  The  cherries  were  beginning 
to  ripen  at  this  time,  and  on  the  way  from 
Pistoia  to  Lucca,  the  country  people  accosted 

1  And  also  Pistoria. 

-  The  name  is  llospigliosi.     Pope  Clement  IX.  was  of  this 
family. 
3  Lucca. 


us,  and  offered  bunches  of  strawberries  for  sale. 
We  left  Pistoia  on  Thursday,  Ascension-day, 
after  dinner,  and  proceeded  for  some  time  along 
the  same  valley  I  have  already  spoken  of,  and 
then  we  came  to  an  ascent,  which,  after  some 
time,  brought  us  to  another  broad  and  pictu 
resque  plain.  Amid  the  corn-fields,  there  are 
ranges  of  trees,  along  which  the  vines  are 
trained  in  rich  profusion,  giving  the  fields  the 
appearance  of  a  wide -spread  garden.  The 
mountains  on  this  route  are  covered  with  trees, 
principally  olive,  chesnut,  and  mulberry,  which 
latter  are  of  great  importance  for  feeding  the 
silk-worms.  In  this  plain  you  come  to 

Lucques,3  twenty  miles,  a  town  one -third 
smaller  than  Bordeaux,  and  a  free-town,  except 
that  its  weakness  has  compelled  it  to  place 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  and 
the  house  of  Austria.  It  is  well  walled,  but 
the  fosse  is  shallow,  with  but  little  water  in  it, 
and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  broad  fiat  grass. 
All  round  the  walls,  on  the  platform  inside,  are 
two  or  three  rows  of  trees,  which  serve  for 
shade  in  summer,  while  their  cuttings  are  given 
out  as  fire-wood  to  the  poorer  inhabitants. 
From  the  outside,  these  ranges  of  trees  have 
the  appearance  of  a  forest,  which  conceals  the 
houses  of  the  town.  They  have  a  garrison 
here,  constantly  kept  up,  of  three  hundred 
foreign  soldiers.  The  town  is  thickly  popu 
lated,  and  a  great  portion  of  its  inhabitants  are 
occupied  in  the  silk  manufacture ;  the  streets, 
though  narrow,  are  handsome,  and  in  every 
direction  you  see  fine  large  houses.  They  arc 
constructing  a  canal  through  the  town,  which 
will  be  supplied  from  the  river  Cerchio  ;  and 
they  are  also  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  pa-  I 
lace,  now  a  good  way  advanced,  which  is  to  \ 
cost  thirty  thousand  crowns.  Besides  the  popu-  | 
lation  of  the  town,  they  state  that  they  have 
120.000  subjects,  but  they  have  no  other  town  l 
under  their  dominion,  and  only  two  or  three  j 
small  castles.  All  the  people  "here,  including 
the  gentry  and  the  military,  are  more  or  less 
engaged  in  traffic.  The  Buonvisi  are  reputed 
the  richest  among  the  citizens.  Strangers  are 
only  allowed  to  enter  at  one  gate,  where  a 
strong  guard  is  always  posted.  The  town  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasantly  situated  that  I  ever 
saw  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  lovely  plain  of  two 
leagues  in  extent,  and  this  again  is  environed 
by  a  circle  of  picturesque  hills,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  cultivated  to  the  summits.  The 
wines  are  but  indifferent.  The  expense  of  living 
is  about  twenty  sous  a  day  ;  the  inns,  as  else 
where  throughout  the  country,  are  poor  places. 
I  received  many  civilities  from  several  indivi 
duals,  with  presents  of  wine  and  fruit,  and 
offers  of  money.  I  stayed  here  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  left  the  place  on  Sunday  after 
dinner,  of  which,  however,  I  did  not  partake, 
as  I  was  fasting.  The  hills  next  the  town  are 
covered  with  handsome  houses.  Our  road,  for 
the  most  part,  lay  along  a  valley,  between 
thickly  -  wooded  hills,  with  the  river  Cerchio 
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on  our  right.  We  passed  several  villages,  and 
two  large  town?,  Keci  and  Borgo.  and  crossed 
the  Cerchio  over  a  bridge  of  unusual  height, 
which  throws  itself  over  the  wide  stream  by  one 
single  arch  ;  we  saw  several  of  these  bridges 
in  other  places.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
we  reached 

Bein1  della  Villa,  sixteen  miles.  The  country 
here  is  quite  mountainous.  In  front  of  the 
Bath,  along  the  river,  there  H  a  snr.ill  plain,  of 
about  three  or  four  hundred  paces  in  extent, 
and  the  Bath  stands  above  this,  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  very  much  in  the  situation  of  the  spring 
at  Banieres.  The  Hath  stands  on  a  level 
spot,  and  consists  of  between  shirty  and  forty 
houses,  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
The  rooms  are  pleasant  and  private,  so  that 
any  visitors  that  so  choose  may  be  quite  to 
themselves.  Each  set  of  ap;v.'tmeiits  ha-  a 
water-closet,  and  a  public  and  private  entrance. 
I  looked  at  nearly  all  of  them,  be  ion-  1  agreed 
upon  one,  and  chose  the  be-t  tin  i-i>  was  to  be 
had,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  prospect, 
which  ({\t  least,  from  the  chamber  that  I  se 
lected)  embraces  the  valley  below,  \\itli  tiie 
river  La  Lima,  and  the  mountains  around, 
which  are  all  cultivated  and  planted  to  the 
very  tops  :  the  trees  principally  grown  are 
chesnut  and  olive.  Each  gradation  ot  every 
hill  is  surrounded,  on  the  outer  edu'e,  witli  a 
circle  of  vines,  within  \\hich  you  see  another 
circle,  or  corn-Held  :  and  the  slope  above.1  this 
is  covered  uith  tree-,  till  you  come  to  another 
:.:'irdle  of  vines.  1'Yoin  my  chandler,  I  could 
hear  all  niirlit  the  gentle  murmur  of  the'  river 
below.  Adjoining  the  houses,  there  is  a  terrace; 
for  tin1  vir-itors  to  promenade  upon,  whence 
they  have.1  a  good  view  of  the  valley,  and 
river,  two  hundred  paces  down  which  you 
see  a  pretty  little  village,  which  affords  ad 
ditional  accommodation  for  invalids,  when 
the  Bath  itself  is  full.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  newly  built,  and  there  is  an  excellent  road 
to  it.  In  the  winter  time,  a  u-reat  portion  ot 
the  residents  at  the  Bath  retire  to  this  village, 
as  being  a  more  sheltered  and  warmer  place, 
and  all  round  the  year,  keep  up  shops  there, 
which  are  principally  apothecaries'  shops. 
My  landlord  is  called  Captain  Paulini,  a 
real  captain  in  the  army.  He  let  me  a 
sitting-room,  three  bed-chambers,  a  kitchen, 
and  offices  for  the  servants,  with  eiijht  beds, 
two  of  which  had  curtains ;  and  agreed  to 
supply  us  with  salt,  clean  napkins  every  day, 
a  clean  cloth  every  third  day,  cooking  imple 
ments,  and  candlesticks,  for  eleven  crowns  a 
fortnight,  a  few  sous  more  than  ten  pistolets.1 
Dishes,  plates,  which  are  here  of  earthenware, 
glasses,  knives,  and  so  on,  we  had  to  buy. 
There  is  plenty  of  veal  and  kid-venison  to  be 
had  here,  but  scarcely  any  other  description  of 
meat.  In  every  house,  they  offer  to  market  for 
you  ;  and  I  believe  you  could  manage  to  board 


very  well  at  twenty  sous  a  day  each  ;  and  you 
can    always   find,  in   every  lodging,   a   person 
that    can    cook    every   thing    you    require   for 
table.      The   wine   is  by    no  means  good  ;  but 
those  who  are  particular  about  the   matter  can 
easily  procure    it,  either    from    Pescia  or  from 
Lucca.      I   was   the  first  arrival    at  the    Bath, 
except  two  Bolognese   gentlemen,  who  had  no 
^reat    train,    so   that  I  had  the  whole   place  to 
choose  in.  and,  as  I  was   told,  <^nt  mv  lodgings 
cheaper    than    I    should,    if  the    company   had 
arrived,  who,  it  appears,  come  in  crowds;  but 
the  season  does  not  commence  till  June,  lasting 
till  September  :    by  October  none  of  the  invalid 
visitors  are  left  ;   hut  then.1  are  pleasure  parties, 
who   come    either    earlier    in    the  year, — there 
wen.1    several    lenving   it    when    I    arrived,  who 
had    been    staying  a    month.— or    in   October, 
though    the    number    in    the   latter    month    is 
limited.      One  of  the  houses  here,  called  the  Pa 
lace,  belonging  to  the  Buouvisi  family,  is  much 
hand-omer  than  any  of  the  rot,  and  is,  indeed, 
a   very   magnificent   mansion.     There  is  a   fine 
fountain    in    the    hall,   aud   a   variety   of  other 
u-eful  and  ornamental  features.      I  had  an  offer 
of  this  house,  either  the  whole   of  it   or  a  suite 
of  four  room-;,  whichever  I  preferred:   the  four 
rooms   they    would   have    let  me   furnished,   in 
excellent   >tyle,  for  twenty  downs  a  fortnight, 
currencv    of   that    country,    but    I    would    only 
urive  a  crown  a  day,  on  account  of  its  not  being 
the  season,  a  circumstance  which  makes  a  vast 
difference   in    the   value   of  these   places.      My 
landlord  is  not  obliged  to   keep   to   his  bargain 
after  May  :    if  I   stay  beyond    that   month,  we 
are  to  coin*,'  to  a  fresh  agreement.     The  waters 
here  are  both  drunk  and  taken  as  a  bath.      The 
bath-room  is  a  covered  place,  vaulted  and  some 
what  dark,  about  half  the  size  of  my  drawing- 
room    at  Montaigne.      They  have    a    machine 
here,   called  n  </i>cci(i,^  by  which   they   direct 
showers  of  water  against  the  particular  part  of 
the  person  that  is  affected,  more  especially  the 
head,    through    small     jets,   which    continually 
discharge  themselves  upon  the  part,  and  warm 
it,  and    the    water    then    falls    into    a    wooden 
trough,  something   like   that  used  by  washer 
women,  which  carries  it  off.     There  is  another 
bath-room,  also  vaulted  and  dark,  appropriated 
to  the  female  visitors;  both  of  which  are   sup 
plied    from   a  spring,  very    pleasantly  situated 
in  a  nook,  where  you  have  to  descend  several 
;  steps  when  you  drink  the  water. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  8th  of  May,  I 
took,  with  very  great  reluctance,  a  dose  of 
|  cassia,  which  my  host  brought  me,  though 
not  with  the  grace  of  my  apothecary  at  Rome. 
I  sat  down  to  dinner  two  hours  after,  but  could 
not  get  on  with  it  at  all  ;  for,  as  soon  as 
I  had  eaten  a  little,  the  physic  made  me  sick, 
and  I  threw  up  all  I  had  taken,  and  I  was  sick 
again  afterwards.  I  had,  besides,  three  or  four 
stools,  with  very  great  pain  in  the  stomach,  in 


Bagno,  bath. 


2  About  forty- two  shillings. 
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consequence  of  the  wind,  caused  by  the  physic 
and  which  tormented  me  for  twenty  -  four 
hours,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  swal 
low  no  more  of  that  stuff.  I  had  rather  have 
a  fit  of  the  cholic  than  have  my  stomach  thus 
disturbed,  and  my  whole  system  deranged, 
with  this  confounded  cassia.  Before  I  took 
this  stuff,  I  was  very  well ;  so  much  so  that,  on 
the  Sunday,  after  supper,  the  only  meal  I  had 
taken  that  day,  I  enjoyed  very  much  an  excur 
sion  we  took  to  see  the  Bath  of  Corsena,  a  good 
half  mile  thence,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
at  about  the  same  elevation  as  the  Bagno  deila 
Villa.  The  former  Bath  is  in  much  greater 
repute  for  bathing  and  the  doccia,  for  our  bath 
is  not  generally  recommended,  either  by  the  phy 
sicians  or  by  custom,  for  anything  but  drinking; 
and  they  say,  too,  that  the  Corsena  Bath  is 
much  more  ^anciently  known.  Indeed,  they 
date  it  back  to  the  time  of  the  llomans ;  but 
certainly  there  is  no  trace  of  antiquity  at  either 
the  one  Bath  or  the  other.  At  Corsena,  there 
are  three  or  four  large  vaulted  bath-rooms, 
with  an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  for 
the  admission  of  air ;  but  they  are  all  dark  and 
disagreeable.  There  is  another  hot  spring  at 
about  two  or  three  hundred  paces  from  this 
Bath,  a  little  higher  up  the  mountain,  called 
Saint  John  ;J  here  they  have  a  small  bath-room, 
also  covered,  but  there  is  no  house  on  the  spot, 
but  only  a  place  with  room  enough  for  a  camp- 
bedstead,  where  you  can  lie  down  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  day-time.  The  waters  at  Corsena 
are  never  drunk,  but  they  diversify  their  exter 
nal  application  in  every  imaginable  way  :  one 
operation  simply  refreshes  the  system,  another 
warms  the  blood  ;  one  way  cures  one  malady, 
another  another,  and  they  relate  a  thousand 
miracles  on  the  subject ;  the  short  of  which  is 
that  there  is  no  malady,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  which  may  not  find  its  remedy  here. 
They  have  a  good  inn,  with  about  twenty 
other  houses  of  a  poor  class.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  this  place  and  Delia  Villa  ; 
in  point  of  convenience,  or  in  the  beauty  of 
the  prospect,  although  the  river  runs  by  Cor 
sena  as  well  as  by  Delia  Villa,  and  they  have 
a  valley  spread  out  before  them  of  a  much 
larger  extent  than  ours  ;  yet  Corsena  is  by 
far  the  dearest  place.  Many  people  frequent 
both  Baths,  drinking  at  the  one,  and  then 
taking  a  course  of  bathing  at  the  other. 
Corsena,  however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  most 
in  vogue. 

Thursday,  9th  of  May,  1581,  early  in  the 
morning,  before  sunrise,  I  went  to  drink  the 
waters  at  the  spring.  I  took  seven  glasses, 
one  after  the  other,  altogether  about  three 
pounds  and  a  half,  for  they  reckon  by  weight 
here.  The  seven  glasses  might,  perhaps,  hold 
about  as  much  as  twelve  of  ours.  The  water 
is  of  a  medium  temperature,  like  that  of  Aigues- 
Caudes,  or  Barbotan,  with  less  taste  than  any 

1  San  Giovanni. 


water  I  ever  drank.  I  could  perceive  nothing 
about  it  but  extreme  insipidity,  and  a  sweetish 
savour.  That  day  it  had  no  operation  ;  arid, 
though  it  was  five  hours  before  I  took  any 
dinner,  I  did  not  discharge  a  single  drop  of  it 
all  that  time.  Some  of  them  said  I  had  taken 
too  little  5  for  here  it  is  a  frequent  thing  to 
drink  a  flask  containing  sixteen  or  seventeen 
glasses,  about  eight  pounds.  My  own  notion 
is  that,  finding  my  stomach  so  empty,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  cassia,  the  water  resolved  itself 

|  into  aliment.  This  same  day,  I  had  a  visit  from 
a  Bolognese  gentleman,  a  colonel  commanding 
a  body  of  twelve  hundred  foot,  in  the  service  of 
the  State.  This  gentleman,  who  himself  was 
residing  at  a  place  four  miles  off',  stopped  with 
me  two  hours,  aud  offered  me  his  best  services. 
On  leaving,  he  ordered  my  landlord  and  other 
people  in  the  place,  to  show  me  the  utmost  at 
tention  in  their  power.  It  is  part  of  the 
plan  of  government,  here,  to  employ  foreign 
officers  for  the  higher  grades;  the  troops  are 
distributed  throughout  the  towns  and  village.-, 
in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  size  of  "the 
respective  places;  and  there  is  a  colonel  ap 
pointed  for  each  district,  which  districts  vary 
very  much  in  extent.  These  colonels  recci\"c  ! 
regular  pay  •  but  the  inferior  officers,  who  are  j 
chosen  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  each 
place,  are  only  paid  in  time  of  war,  when  they  < 
are  called  upon  to  take  their  respective  com 
mands.  My  colonel  had  sixteen  crowns  a  month, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  except  keeping  himself 
ready  for  service.  They  observe  a  stricter  : 
regimen  here  than  they  do  at  our  baths, 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  fasting  be  lore 
they  driuk.  I  was  more  comfortably  lodged  : 

I  here  than  I  had  been  at  any  other  bath,  not 
even  excepting  Banieres.  The  situation  of  the 
place,  too,  is  far  more  picturesque  than  any  of 
the  others,  except  that  of  Banieres.  The  "ac 
commodations  for  bathing,  and  the  lodging- 
houses  at  Ba'len,  are,  no  doubt,  far  more  elegant  j 
and  commodious,  than  is  the  case  here ;  but  the 
prospects  at  Delia  Villa  are  infinitely  prettier 
than  those  at  Baden.  As  I  before  said,  the 
water  I  drank  on  Tuesday  had  no  sort  of  opera 
tion  ;  for,  though  I  had  a  stool  immediately 
after  taking  it,  I  attributed  this  to  the  medicine 
of  the  preceding  clay,  there  being  no  sign  of 
the  water  in  it :  so  on  Wednesday  morning, 
when  I  again  took  the  waters,  I  drank  seven 
pound  glasses,  which  was  at  least  twice  as  much 
as  I  had  taken  the  day  before,  and,  I  believe, 
much  more  than  I  had  ever  before  drunk  at 
once.  This  dose  gave  me  a  great  inclination 
to  perspire,  which  I  resisted,  having  been  often 
told  that  this  was  not  what  I  needed.  All  that 
day  I  kept  in  my  room,  sometimes  walking 
about,  sometimes  sitting  still.  The  water  was 
principally  voided  in  the  shape  of  several  thin, 
loose  stools,  which  came  from  me  without  the 
slightest  effort.  I  am  convinced  that  I  did 
wrong  to  take  the  cassia,  for  the  operation  of 
the  water  afterwards,  followed  the  course  which 
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the  physic  had,  as  it  were,  opened  for  and 
pointed  out  to  it,  whereas  my  object  was  to 
ease  and  benefit  the  bladder ;  and  I  am  deter 
mined,  the  first  bath  I  take,  simply  to  prepare 
for  it  by  dieting  myself  the  day  before.  I  take 
these  waters  to  be  of  very  mild  operation,  and 
therefore  very  safe  and  good  for  persons  of  a 
delicate  turn.  They  are  much  praised  for 
strengthening  the  liver,  and  for  removing  erup 
tions  and  blotches  on  the  skin  ;  which  I  note 
as  u  useful  memorandum  for  an  amiable  lady, 
a  friend  of  mine,  in  France.  The  water  of  St. 
John's  Bath  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of 
pomade,  it  being  very  oily.  There  are  large 
quantities  of  it  conveyed  in  barrels,  on  the  backs 
of  asses  and  mules,  for  the  use  of  people  in 
Reggio,  Lombardy,  and  elsewhere.  Some  of 
the  patients  drink  it  in  bed  ;  but,  wherever  it 
is  taken,  the  rule  is  to  keep  your  stomach  ;i:id 
feet  warm,  and  to  remain  quiet  for  some  time 
after.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  it  brought  to  their  houses,  perhaps 
three  or  four  miles  off.  To  show  that  this 
water  is  not  very  aperient,  I  need  only  mention 
that  it  is  the  custom  here  to  take  previously  a 
glass  of  the  water  of  a  bath  near  Pistoia,  tin- 
taste  of  which  is  very  sharp,  and  which  is 
very  hot  at  the  spring  ;  this  is  dispensed  by 
the  apothecaries  here,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  helping  the  Delia  Villa  waters.  The  second 
day,  I  voided  coloured  water,  and  a  quantity  of 
gravel  ;  but  this  1  ascribed,  in  great  measure, 
to  the  cassia,  which  produced  the  same  eil'ect 
the  day  I  took  it.  I  was  told  a  curious  thing  : 
a  native  of  the  place,  named  Giuseppe,  once  a 
soldier,  but  now  a  galley-slave-  at  Genoa,  seve 
ral  of  whose  relations  1  saw  here,  being  some 
time  since  at  sea,  in  time  of  war,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Turks.  In  order  to  be  set 
free,  he  turned  Turk  (a  thing  which  has  been 
done  by  a  good  many  of  the  people  from  these 
mountains,  when  similarly  circumstanced),  was 
circumcised,  and  got  married.  Having  entered 
the  enemy's  service,  and  taking  part  in  an  ex 
pedition  to  pillage  this  coast,  he  landed  ;  and 
getting  too  far  up  the  country,  was  taken  pri 
soner,  with  several  other  Turks,  by  the  inhabit 
ants,  who  had  rushed  to  arms.  It  at  once 
occurred  to  him  to  say  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  that  he  had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  out  of  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
was  accordingly  set  at  liberty  a  few  days  after ; 
and,  returning  to  his  native  place,  proceeded  to 
his  mother's  house,  which  stands  just  opposite 
to  where  I  lodge.  lie  entered  without  cere 
mony,  and  saw  his  mother,  who  sharply  asked 
him  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted  ;  for  he 
still  had  his  sailor's  dress  on,  a  somewhat  un 
usual  garb  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He 
had  been  absent  and  deemed  lost,  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  so  that  he  was  not  readily  recog 
nized  ;  but  when  lie  made  himself  known,  and 
advanced  to  embrace  his  mother,  she  uttered  a 
terrible  shriek,  and  fell  breathless  and  senseless 
ou  the  floor ;  nor  was  it  till  the  next  day  that 


the  physicians  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to 
animation.  She  recovered,  however,  but  only 
lor  a  short  time,  for  she  died  in  a  few  weeks ; 
and  every  person  was  of  opinion  that  the  shock 
had  materially  abridged  her  life.  Our  friend 
Giuseppe  was  joyfully  received  by  his  former 
companions,  and,  publicly  abjuring  the  faith 
he  had  adopted,  received  the  sacrament  from 
the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Lucca,  and  several 
other  imposing  ceremonies  were  gone  through  ; 
but  it  was  all  deception  on  his  part.  His  heart 
was  with  the  Turks ;  and,  in  order  to  return 
among  them,  he  slipped  away  from  Delia  Villa 
and  got  to  Venice,  whence  he  easily  managed 
to  iind  his  way  back  to  Barbary,  and  joined 
a  fre^h  expedition,  which  was  then  on  the  point 
of  -tarting.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Genoese,  who,  finding  him  to  be  a  man  of 
unusual  strength,  and  of  great  experience  as  a 
sailor,  kept  him  in  their  service,  taking  the 

i  precaution  to  have  him  constantly  well  fettered 

i  and  bound.  The  seigneury  have  a  large  force  of 
militia,  consisting  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
country  place--,  whose  names  and  abodes  are  all 

;  carefully  registered,  so  that  they  may  be  called 
upon  when  required.  The  sole  business  of  the 
colonel-,  in  time  of  peace,  is  to  exercise  these 
militia-men,  and  to  render  them  conversant 
with  the  various  military  mamruvres.  The 
men  receive  no  pay,  but  they  are  privileged  to 
wear  what  arms  and  armour  they  please  ;  they 
are  exempt  from  arrest  for  debt,  and  in  time  of 
war  they  receive  pay.  The  captains,  ensigns 
servants,  and  so  on,  are  all  selected  from  the 
natives  of  each  place;  it  is  only  the  colonel 

|  that  must  be  a  foreigner,  and  stipendiary.  Co 
lonel  del  Borgo,  the  gentleman  who  came  to 

;  visit  me,  sent,  the  next  day,  a  man  with  a  pre 
sent  to  me  of  sixteen  lemons  and  sixteen  arti 
chokes,  from  the  garden  of  his  house,  which 
lies  four  miles  from  the  Bath.  The  mildness  of 
the  water  here  is  further  shown  in  the  circum 
stance  that  it  readily  turns  into  aliment ;  it  soon 
becomes  coloured,  and  docs  not  occasion  that, 
constant,  uneasy  desire  to  urine,  which  I  have 
experienced  elsewhere,  but  not  here,  and 
others  have  made  the  same  remark  to  me.  As 
I  said  before,  I  was  exceedingly  well  lodged 
here,  well  nigh  as  well  as  at  Rome,  and  yet 
there  was  neither  chimney  nor  glass  window  in 
my  room.  This  shows  that  the  weather  in  Italy 
is  much  more  equable  than  among  us,  for  we 
should  consider  the  merely  having  wooden 
shutters,  without  glass  windows,  as  an  insup 
portable  disadvantage,  yet  this  is  the  case  here 
almost  universally.  Besides  this,  I  slept  very 
well.  The  bedsteads,  indeed,  are  miserable 
little  tressels,  crossed  breadthways  with  wooden 
laths :  but  putting  a  palliasse  on  this,  and  a 
mattrass  upon  the  palliasse,  you  can  manage 
exceedingly  well,  if  you  have  got  a  curtain. 
They  have  three  plans  for  hiding  the  frame  of 
the  bed;  first,  by  valances,  the  same  as  the 
curtain,  like  what  I  had  at  Rome  ;  secondly, 
by  having  the  curtains  made  so  long  as  to  reach 
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to  the  ground,  and  completely  cover  in  the 
whole  bed,  which  is  the  best  plan  ;  thirdly,  by 
a  coverlid,  which  reaches  to  the  ground,  and  is 
fastened  at  each  corner  with  buttons.  This 
coverlid  is  made  of  some  light  material,  such  as 
white  fustian,  and  there  is  another  coverlid 
beneath  it  for  warmth.  At  all  events  I  have 
got,  from  seeing  these  beds,  an  idea  that  will 
effect  some  saving  of  expense  and  trouble  for 
my  own  house,  and  for  the  poor  people  about 
me,  for  these  beds  are  cheap,  and  comfortable, 
and  the  vermin  do  not  get  into  them.  This 
same  day  I  took  a  bath  after  dinner,  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  people  here,  who  say  that 
the  one  operation  impedes  the  other,  and  who 
accordingly  go  upon  the  plan  of  taking  the 
waters  internally  for  so  many  days,  arid  then 
externally  for  so  many  days,  without  mixing 
the  operation.  The  general  rule  is  to  drink  the 
waters  eight  days,  and  to  bathe  for  thirty, 
drinking  here,  and  bathing  at  the  other  place. 
The  bath  is  very  mild  and  pleasant ;  I  was  in 
it  for  half  an  hour,  but  scarcely  perspired  at 
all ;  it  was  about  supper-time.  As  soon  as  I 
left  the  bath,  I  went  to  bed,  and  supped  upon 
sugared  lemon  salad,  without  taking  anything 
to  drink ;  the  whole  of  that  day  I  had  not 
drunk  a  pound  of  water,  and  I  believe  that  by 
the  next  morning  I  had  barely  voided  that 
quantity.  I  was  rather  alarmed  at  rinding  that 
the  water  did  not  pass  more  freely,  yet  my 
breath  seemed  tolerably  good,  and  my  spirits 
were  light,  as  at  the  other  baths.  It  was  much 
the  same  with  me  elsewhere,  but  here  they  deem 
it  almost  a  fatal  presage,  and  if  you  do  not  void 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  water  you  have  taken 
the  very  first  day,  they  forthwith  advise  you  to 
leave  off  drinking,  or,  at  all  events,  to  take 
medicine  at  the  same  time.  My  opinion  about 
these  waters  is  that  they  neither  do  much  harm 
nor  much  good;  except,  indeed,  that  I  doubt 
whether,  if  they  produce  any  effect  at  all,  they 
do  not  heat  the  parts  more  than  they  clear 
them  ;  I  strongly  suspect  that  I  require  much 
warmer  and  more  aperitive  waters.  Thursday 
morning,  I  drank  five  pounds,  apprehensive  that 
the  dose  might  again  fail  me,  and  that  I  should 
not  pass  the  water  properly.  They  occasioned 
a  stool,  had  but  very  slight  operation  in  the  other 
respect.  This  morning,  as  I  was  writing  to 
M.  d'Ossat,1  my  thoughts  reverted  to  M.  de  la 
Boetie,  and  the  recollection  threw  me  into  such 
a  fit  of  desponding  melancholy,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  I  recovered  my  serenity,  and  the 
depression  of  my  mind  made  me  feel  quite  ill. 
The  bed  of  the  spring  whence  the  water  is 
taken  is  red,  and  covered  with  rust,  which, 


1  Afterwards  Cardinal  d'Ossat. 

2  The  remainder  of  the  Journey,  as  left  by  Montaigne,  was 
written  in  Italian,  and  formed  by  no  means  the  least  difficult 
portion   of  the  task  which   the  original  Editor   undertook. 
The  orthography  was  in  the  last  degree   defective,  and  the 
work  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  almost  unintelligible  licenses 
in  grammar,  Gallicisms,  and  patois.     No  one  but  an  Italian, 
and  an  Italian  scholar,  could  decypher  this  portion  of  the 


|  coupled  with  its  insipidity,  gave  me  an  idea 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  iron  in  it,  and  that 
it  is  binding.  I  did  not  dine  this  Thursday  till 
five  hours  after  I  had  taken  my  dose,  yet  all 
that  day  I  did  not  void  the  fifth  part  of  what 
I  had  drunk.  There  's  but  poor  reliance  upon 
these  physicians  and  their  remedies  !  I  said 
just  now,  that  I  was  sorry  I  had  purged 
myself  so  much,  for  that  I  conceived  that  the 
water,  finding  me  empty,  stopped  to  serve  as 
aliment,  instead  of  passing  on.  I  have  just 
seen  a  book  that  has  been  printed  on  the  sub 
ject  of  these  waters,  by  a  Doctor  Donati,  who 
practises  here,  and  who  advises  the  patients  to 
make  but  a  light  dinner,  and  to  eat  the  more 
at  supper  ;  and  the  experience  I  have  had,  in 
drinking  these  waters,  makes  me  think  he 
is  right,  and  that  I,  too,  was  right  in  regret 
ting  I  had  taken  the  waters  on  an  empty  sto 
mach.  The  other  physician,  Doctor  Franciotti, 
is  of  the  contrary  opinion,  both  on  this  and  on 
several  other  points.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
day,  I  felt  a  heaviness  in  the  bladder,  which  I 
feared  was  occasioned  by  the  water  collecting 
there ;  yet,  reckoning  all  I  had  voided  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  I  found  it  came  very  near 
what  I  had  drunk,  including  the  little  I  took 
with  my  meals.  Friday  morning,  instead  of 
drinking,  I  took  a  bath,  and  bathed  my  head 
also,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  place. 
It  is  the  custom  here  to  assist  the  operation 
of  the  waters  by  some  drug,  sugar  -  candy, 
manna,  or  even  stronger  auxiliaries,  and  they 
also  generally  mix  with  the  first  glass  you  drink 
of  their  water,  some  aqua  del  Testuccio,  which 
I  tasted  separately,  and  found  it  saltish.  I 
have,  however,  some  suspicion  that  the  apo 
thecaries,  instead  of  sending  for  this  water 
from  Pistoia,  fabricate  it  at  home  with  some 
infusion  or  other  in  river  water;  for,  besides 
the  saltness,  there  is  a  taste  about  it  that 
I  did  not  at  all  understand,  and  had  never 
before  met  with.  This  water  is  heated,  and 
some  people  take  as  many  as  two  or  three 
glasses  to  begin  with,  but  I  have  never  noticed 
any  particular  effect  that  it  produced.  Others 
put  salt  into  the  first  few  glasses.  They  have 
a  notion  that  to  perspire,  or  go  to  sleep,  after 
taking  the  water,  is  a  most  alarming  symptom, 
but,  I  sometimes  found  the  water  had  a  great 
tendency  to  produce  perspiration. 

Let  me  try2  my  hand  at  the  other  language, 
more  especially  now  that  I  am  in  that  part  of 
the  country  where,  as  it  appears  to  me,  they 
speak  the  purest  Tuscan,  particularly  those  of 
the  inhabitants  who  have  not  corrupted  their 
tongue  with  the  admixture  of  the  surrounding 


Journey,  and  render  it  intelligible  ;  and,  fortunately  for  M. 
de  Querlon  and  for  the  world  of  letters,  M.  Bartoli,  antiqua 
rian  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  who  had  just  been  elected 
a  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Academic  Royale  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles- Lettres,  happened  to  be  in  Paris  while  the  French 
portion  of  the  work  was  printing,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
editing  of  the  Italian  portion,  a  task  which  he  executed  with 
great  ability.  It  is  from  his  edition  that  the  present  trans 
lation  has  been  made. 
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patois.  Saturday,  very  early  in  the  morning,  I 
went  to  drink  the  waters  at  St.  Barnaby,  one 
of  the  springs  which  this  mountain  produces,  | 
and  what  an  amazing  quantity  of  water,  hot 
and  cold,  it  discharges  !  The  mountain  itself 
is  of  no  great  height,  and  may  have  a 
circuit  of  three  miles.  The  on)}-  water?,  that 
are  ordinarily  drunk  from  it,  are  those  of 
one  principal  spring,  and  of  the  other  1  men- 
rioned.  which  lias  only  been  in  vogue  a  few 
\ears.  A  'cper,  of  the  name  of  Barnaby,  having 
tried  all  the  other  baths  in  vain,  runic  hen-, 
ami  was  cured,  and  hence  ils  name,  and  what 
reputation  it  lias.  There  are  no  houses  here, 
but  only  :i  small  covered  room,  and  stone  seats 
round  the  fountain,  which,  though  formed  of 
iron,  and  placed  there  very  recently,  is  already 
much  eaten  with  rust,  which  shows  the  power 
of  the  mineral  in  the  water.  The1  water  i- 
hotter  than  that  ;:t  Delhi  Villa,  and,  according 
to  tin;  general  opinion,  heavier  and  more  violent 
in  its  operation  ;  it  smacks  of  sulphur,  but 
only  slightly.  The  lied  of  the  spring  is  tinged 
with  a  colour  like  a>hes,  as  our-  i<,  but  not  so 
marked  ;  the  distance  from  Delia  Villa  is  about 
a  miie,  ami  it  stands  much  lowrr  down  the  bill 
than  any  other  of  the  hot  springs.  The  distance 
from  the  river  is  about  two  or  three  pikes' 
length.  1  drank  live  pounds  with  <ome  diiH- 
cnlty  and  distaste,  for  1  did  not  feel  at  all  well. 
The  day  before,  1  had  taken  a  walk  of  about 
three  miles,  after  dinner,  in  the  sun,  and  pcr- 
liap>  in  consequence  of  thi-  I  the  better  felt  the 
etii  cis  of  the  v.ater.  It  began  to  digest  about 
half  an  hour  after  I  hail  taken  it.  On  K  living 
the  place  and  returning  home.  1  made;  a  dctuiir 
of  about  two  miles,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
the  unusual  exercise  did  me  any  great,  good  ;  ail 
the  other  mornings  I  had  returned  immediately 
to  my  chamber,  to  avoid  the  cold  morning  air, 
tor  the  houses  arc  not  thirty  paces  from  the 
spring.  On  this  occasion,  the  iirst.  water  I 
voided  was  liquid,  with  a  good  deal  of  gravel  ; 
then  came  some  that  was  colourless  and  imma 
ture,  and  I  was  sadly  plagued  with  the  wind. 
\\  lien  I  had  passed  about  three  pounds,  the 
urine  began  to  assume  a  reddish  hue.  Hetbre 
dinner  1  had  passed  more  than  half  what  I  had 
taken.  In  my  walks  about  the  mountain,  I 
saw  several  hot  -prints,  and  the  country  people 
say  tluit,  in  winter,  you  can  perceive  distant 
exhalations  from  other  parts  of  the  hill,  which 
shows  that  there  are  a  vast  number  of  these 
springs  about  it.  "What  I  tasted  of  these  other 
waters  was  hot,  insipid,  and  without  smell  or 
smoke,  as  compared  with  ours.  At  Torsena, 
besides  the  principal  bath,  I  saw  a  place  lying 
lower  down  the  hill,  where  the  water  is  col 
lected  from  diii'erent  springs  into  little  channels, 
where  it  is  much  easier  got  at.  They  told  me 
that  these  reservoirs  were  supplied  from  eight 
or  ten  springs.  Each  of  these  has  a  name  in 
scribed  upon  it,  in  reference  to  its  supposed 
effect  :  one  is  1]n-  Surounj,  another  the  Sirccf,  ; 
another  the.  Amorous,  a  fourth  tJic  (Jruwncd,  a  ' 


fifth  the  Despairing  One,  and  so  on.  Some  of 
these  canals  are  hotter  than  others. 

The  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  where, 
fifty  years  ago,  nothing  but  chesnut  and  other 
forest  trees  grew,  are  now  covered  with  rich 
corn-fields  and  vineyards.  There  are  visible 
from  this  place  several  mountains,  bare,  uncul 
tivated,  and  capped  with  snow,  but  these  are  a 
long  way  off.  The  people  eat  pane  ill  Icy  no,* 
by  which  name  they  popularly  designate  the 
chesnut,  an  article  which  with  them  is  of  the 
very  first  importance  to  life,  and  which  they 
make  into  a  cake,  something  like  our  ginger 
bread.  I  never  saw  so  many  snakes  and  toads 
as  there  are  here.  The  children  very  often  are 
even  afraid,  on  account  of  the  snakes,  to  go  and 
pick  the  strawberries  that  grow  in  quantities  on 
the  mountain  and  among  the  bushes.  Many  of 
tho.-e  who  drink  the  waters  take,  in  every  glass, 
three  or  tour  grains  of  coriander  seed,  as  a 
remedy  against,  wind.  Easter  Monday,  14th 
May,  1  drank  five  pounds  and  more  of  the 
water  of  Barnaby,  for  my  glass  holds  rather 
more  than  a  pound.  I  immediately  voided  a 
quantity  of  gravel,  and,  within  two  hours,  had 
pa-sed  more  than  two-thirds  of' the  water  I  had 
taken.  It  kept,  the  stomach  free,  and  passed 
without  any  difficulty.  The  Italian  pound 
contain-^  only  eleven  ounces'. 

You  b\e  here  very  cheap.  Veal,  very  good 
and  lender,  costs  about  three  French  sous  a 
pound.  There  are  plenty  of  trouts,  but  they 
are  small.  There  art.1  se\eral  excellent  para-ol- 
makei-  here,  an  article  that,  every  body  carries. 
The  whole  country  is  \  cry  hilly,  and  the  roads 
in  general  very  uneven;  but,  in  other  respects, 
they  are  pleasant  enough  ;  and  all  those  on  the 
mountain  itself  ha\e  a  paved  way.  After  din 
ner  to-day,  I  gave  a  dance  to  the  country  girls, 
and  danced  with  them  myself,  in  order  not  to 
appear  airish.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  such  as 
Tuscany  and  the  duchy  of'  I'rbino,  the  women 
courtesy  in  the  French  fashion,  by  bending  the 
knees.  At  the  spring  nearest  the  village  there 
is  a  low  square  marble  pillar,  which  was  placed 
there  exactly  a  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  on 
the  1st  May,  whereupon  is  an  inscription  set 
ting  forth  the  various  properties  of  these  waters. 
I  do  not  give  the  inscription,  as  it  may  be  found 
in  several  books,  wherein  mention  is  made  of 
the  baths  of  I.ucca.  At  all  the  bathing  places 
there  are  sand-glasses  for  the1  use  of  the  visitors; 
and  I  had,  besides,  two  of  them  on  my  table, 
which  the  host  had  lent  me.  In  the  evening, 
I  took  only  three  slices  of  toast,  buttered  and 
sugared,  without  any  thing  to  drink.  On 
Monday,  thinking  that  by  this  time  the  Bar 
naby  water  had  sufficiently  cleared  the  passage, 
I  resumed  the  ordinary  Avaters,  of  which  I  drank 
five  pounds ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  did  not 
make  me  perspire,  as  it  usually  did.  The  first 
time  I  passed  water,  I  voided  with  it  some 
gravel,  which  had  every  appearance  of  being 

1  Wood-bread. 
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fragments  of  stone.  This  water  seemed  to  me 
almost  cold,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Bar- 
>naby,  although  the  latter  itself  is  but  of  a 
moderate  heat,  very  far  from  the  heat  of  the 
waters  of  Plombieres  and  Bagnieres.  The  two 
together  had  a  very  good  effect,  and  I  was  ex 
cessively  delighted  that  I  had  paid  no  attention 
to  the  directions  of  those  physicians  who  say 
you  are  to  leave  oft'  drinking  the  waters,  if  they 
do  not  succeed  the  very  first  day.  On  Tuesday, 
16 tli  May,  in  compliance  with  the  custom  here, 

custom  which  hits  my  taste  very  well,  I  took 

bath,  instead  of  drinking,  and  remained  in  the 
water  a  full  hour,  placing  myself  close  under 
the  source,  for  elsewhere  the  water  seemed  to 
rue  cold.  Afterwards,  as  I  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  from  wind,  which  I  con 
sidered  was  owing  to  the  waters,  I  left  off 
drinking  them.  I  felt  so  comfortable  in  the 
bath,  that  I  could  willingly  have  gone  to  sleep 
there.  It  did  not  make  me  perspire,  but  it 
opened  the  pores  thoroughly  ;  and  when  I  got 
out,  I  had  myself  well  rubbed,  and  went  to 
bed,  where  I  stayed  some  time. 

Every  month,  in  each  parish,  they  have  a 
review  of  the  soldiery.  My  friend  the  colonel, 
from  whom  I  had  continued  to  receive  infinite 
civilities,  at  this  time  reviewed  those  of  the 
parish  in  which  we  now  were.  There  were 
ibout  two  hundred  pikemen  and  harquebussiers, 
who,  being  arranged  in  parties,  manoeuvred 
against  one  another,  and,  for  rustics,  seemed  to 
understand  their  evolutions  very  tolerably  :  the 
colonel's  principal  business,  however,  is  to  keep 
them  in  good  order,  and  to  teach  them  military 
discipline.  The  people  here  are  divided  into 
;wo  parties,  French  and  Spanish,  and  this  divi 
sion  often  produces  serious  quarrels,  which  some 
times  break  out  publicly.  The  men  and  women 
who  are  of  our  party  wear  bunches  of  flowers  in 
their  caps  or  hair,  over  the  right  ear  ;  while  the 
Spanish  party  wear  similar  bunches  of  flowers 
over  the  left  ear.  The  country  people  here  all 
dress  like  gentlefolks.  There  is  not  a  woman 
among  them  that  does  not  wear  white  shoes, 
fine  thread  stockings,  and  a  coloured  silk 
apron  !  They  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  and 
cut  their  capers  and  turn  their  pirouettes  in  ex 
cellent  style.  When  they  speak  of  the  prince 
11  this  State,  they  mean  the  Council  of  one 
jundred  and  twenty.  The  colonels  of  the  troops 
cannot  marry  without  the  permission  of  the 
prince,  which  is  not  obtained  without  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  ;  for  it  is  not  considered  good 
policy  to  allow  these  officers  to  make  any  very 
close  connexions  with  the  people  of  the  country. 
Neither  are  they  permitted  to  acquire  any  pro 
perty  within  the  territories  of  the  State.  No 
soldier  may  leave  the  country  without  leave  of 
his  superiors.  There  are  many  of  them  whom 
poverty  compels  to  beg  upon  their  mountains, 
until  they  have  saved  enough  to  buy  their 
military  equipment  with. 

Wednesday,  I  went  to  the  bath,  and  re 
mained  in  it  for  upwards  of  an  hour;  I  perspired 


a  little,  and  dipped  my  head.  The  stoves  that 
they  use  in  Germany  are  exceedingly  convenient 
in  winter  for  drying  your  clothes,  and  so  on  ; 
here  the  person  who  has  charge  of  the  baths 
dries  the  towels  and  clothes  by  means  of  a 
chafing-dish,  filled  with  coals,  and  placed  on 
bricks  over  a  small  fire,  which  answers  the 
purpose  much  better  and  more  quickly  than 
our  way. 

They  call  all  the  grown-up  girls,  until  they 
are  married,  and  all  the  lads,  until  they  have 
beards,  children. 

On  Thursday,  I  took  another  bath,  very 
much  at  my  ease,  and  perspired  a  little.  I  put 
my  head  quite  under  the  spout.  I  felt  that  the 
bath  weakened  me  a  little,  and  caused  a  heavi 
ness  in  the  bladder ;  however,  1  voided  gravel, 
and  expectorated  a  good  deal  of  phlegm,  as 
when  I  was  drinking  the  waters :  and,  in  other 
respects,  I  found  that  taking  these  waters  ex 
ternally  produced  much  the  same  effect  as 
drinking  them.  I  took  another  bath  on  Friday. 
Every  day  there  are  large  quantities  of  the 
waters,  both  of  this  bath  and  of  Corsena,  sent 
off  to  different  parts  of  Italy.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  bathing  cleared  my  complexion.  I  was 
still  annoyed  with  wind,  though  it  was  not 
painful  ;  it  was  probably  this  that  produced  in 
the  water  I  passed  a  great  deal  of  foam,  and 
small  bubbles  which  did  not  burst  for  a  consi 
derable  time.  Sometimes,  also,  it  contained 
black  hairs,  though  very  few,  and  now  I  recol 
lect  that,  on  former  occasions,  I  have  passed  a 
great  many  more  than  I  did  here.  Almost 
always  my  water  was  full  of  some  oily  matter. 
The  people  about  here  are  not  near  such  meat- 
eaters  as  we  are.  They  have  nothing  but  the 
commonest  kind  of  meat,  and  hardly  set  any 
price  upon  it.  A  very  fine  hare  was  sold  to  me, 
just  about  this  time,  for  six  French  sous.  They 
do  not  sport  at  all,  and  nobody  brings  any  game 
here,  for  nobody  would  buy  it. 

Saturday,  as  it  was  very  bad  weather,  the 
wind,  among  other  discomforts,  blowing  so  hard 
that  even  in  our  chambers  we  were  sensibly  re 
minded  of  the  want  of  glass  windows,  I  neither 
bathed  nor  drank  the  waters.  I  observed  one 
extraordinary  effect  of  these  waters  in  the  case 
of  my  brother,1  \vho,  though  he  did  not  recol 
lect  ever  having  voided  gravel,  either  naturally 
or  from  the  other  waters  he  had  elsewhere  drunk 
with  me,  passed  a  large  quantity  here.  Sunday 
morning,  I  bathed  again,  but  without  dipping 
my  head.  After  dinner  I  gave  a  ball,  and  dis 
tributed  a  number  of  public  presents  or  prizes, 
as  is  the  custom  here,  and  I  was  glad  to  pay 
them  this  compliment  in  the  spring  time.  Five 
or  six  days  before,  I  had  caused  notice  to  be 
given  of  the  intended  fete  in  all  the  neighbour 
ing  villages  ;  and,  the  evening  before  it  took 
place,  I  sent  special  invitations,  as  well  to  the 
ball  as  to  the  supper  that  was  to  follow,  to  all 


1  M.  de  Malteeoulon,  who  would  thus  seem  to  have  re 
joined  Montaigne. 
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the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  tnen  staying 
at  the  two  baths.  I  sent  to  Lucca  for  the  pri/es  ; 
the  custom  is  to  give  several  of  these,  in  order 
not  to  appear  to  favour  one  particular  woman 
more  than  the  rest;  and,  to  avoid  all  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  there  are  always  eight  or  ten 
prizes  for  the  women,  and  two  or  three  for  the 
;nen.  I  had  no  end  of  applications  made  to  me 
by  different  women,  one  begging  me  not  to 
forget  herself,  another  not  to  pass  over  her 
niece,  a  third,  not  to  omit  her  daughter,  and 
so  on.  Some  days  before,  M.  G;o.  da  \  incenzio 
Saminiati,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  sent  me 
from  Lucca,  as  I  had  requested  him  by  letter  to 
do,  a  leather  belt  and  a  black  cloth  cap,  for 
presents  to  the  men  ;  and  for  the  women,  two 
taffeta  aprons,  one  green  and  the  other  violet- 
colour  (for  you  always  have  some  articles  better 
than  others,  that  you  may  favour  one  or  two 
amongst  them)  ;  two  other  aprons  of  tamminy, 
four  boxes  of  pins,  four  pair  of  shoe-.,  of  which 
I  gave  one  pair  to  a  pretty  girl,  out  of  the  ball  ; 
a  pair  of  slippers,  to  which  I  added  a  pair  of 
shoes,  making  one  present  of  the  two  articles  : 
three  gau/.e  head-dresses  with  braids  of  hair, 
which  made  three  prizes,  and  four  small  pearl- 
necklaces,  making  nineteen  prizes  tor  the  wo 
men.  The  whole  eo-t  me  something  more  than 
six  crowns.  Then  I  had  live  liters,  \\  honi  I 
found  in  provisions  for  tin:  whole  day,  and 
paid  them  a  cro\\  n  anumg>t  them  ;  and  1  had  a 
good  bargain  here,  for  in  most  cases  you  have 
to  pay  them  more.  The  pri/es  are  attached  to 
an  ornamented  hoop,  and  placed  where  everv 
body  can  see  them. 

We  began  dancing  on  the  green,  and  at  this 
time  there  was  no  one  present  but  our  own  peo 
ple,  and  I  began  to  fear  we  should  remain  by 
ourselves;  but  soon  after  there  arrived  plenty 
of  company,  trom  the  different  places  in  the 
vicinity,  and  among  them  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  whom  I  entertained  in  the  best  way 
I  could,  and  they  seemed  very  well  pleased  with 
their  reception.  As  it  was  rather  hot,  we 
adjourned  to  the  great  hall  in  the  Buonvisi 
palace,  which  was  extremely  well  adapted  for 
a  ball-room.  When  the  evening  began  to  close 
in,  about  ~2'2  o'clock,1  I  addressed  the  most  dis 
tinguished  ladies  present,  and  said  that  beinic 
myself  neither  able  nor  willing  to  decide  among 
the  number  of  charming  and  beautiful  LriHs 
that  I  saw  around  me,  I  entreated  that  they 
would  take  upon  them  the  charge  of  distribut 
ing  the  prizes,  according  to  their  knowledge  of 
the  respective  merits  of  the  parties.  AVe  were 
a  long  time  getting  this  point  arranged,  for  the 
ladies  to  whom  I  appealed  at  first  declined  so 
delicate  a  commission,  supposing  that  I  made 
the  offer  out  of  mere  politeness  to  them.  At 
length  they  accepted  the  charge,  on  my  agree 
ing  to  this  compromise,  that,  if  they  thought 
fit  to  admit  me  to  their  deliberations,  I  would 
give  my  opinion  in  any  case  suggested  to  me. 

1  Seven  o'clock,  P.M. 


Accordingly,  I  made  the  best  use  I  could  of  rny 
eyes  among  the  crowd  of  my  fair  visitors,  select 
ing  those  who  struck  me  as  being  the  prettiest 
and  the  most  graceful  ;  for  I  pointed  out  to  my 
coadjutors  that  the  charm  of  a  dance  does  not 
merely  consist  in  the  movement  of  the  feet,  but 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  face  and  figure 
and  elegance  of  the  fair  ones  who  take  part  in 
it.  The  presents  were  distributed  in  the  pro 
portions,  and  among  the  persons  we  had  agreed 
upon  ;  the  lady  who  undertook  their  distri 
bution  presented  them  to  the  dancers  in  my 
name,  and  I,  on  my  part,  transferred  all  the 
merit  to  her.  All  this  part  of  the  affair  passed 
off  exceedingly  well,  and  without  any  interrup 
tion,  except  that  one  of  the  girls  declined  the 
present  we  offered  her,  and  begged  me  to  give 
it.  for  her  sake,  to  another  girl,  whom  she 
pointed  out,  but  this  I  did  not  think  fit  to  do, 
inasmuch  as  1  did  not  at  all  admire  the  looks  of 
the  latter.  The  manner  of  distribution  was 
this  :  as  the  name  of  each  girl  we  had  selected 
was  called  out,  she  left  her  place  in  the  circle, 
and  came  and  stood  before  the  lady-distributress 
and  myself,  who  were  seated  side  by  side.  After 
giving  her  a  kiss,  I  handed  the  prize  intended 
for  her  to  the  lady,  who  then  presented  it  to 
her.  saying,  with  an  amiable  smile  :  "  It  is  this 
gentleman  whom  you  must  thank  for  this  hand 
some  present  ;"  whereupon  I  would  say  :  "Not 
at  all  ;  whatever  obligation  you  may  feel  is  due 
to  this  lady,  who,  amonLT  so  many  other  candi 
dates,  has  judged  you  worthy  of  this  slight 
token  of  approbation.  I  only  regret  that  it  is 
not  more  worthy  of  your  such  or  such  quali 
ties,"  particularizing  in  each  case  the  quality 
which  most  struck  me  about  the  recipient. 
There  was  much  the  same  sort  of  form  gone 
through  in  giving  the  men  their  prizes.  The 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  course  had  nothing  to 
do  with  these  little  presents,  but  they  all  took 
part  in  the  dancing.  It  is  really  a  mo^t  charm 
ing,  and.  for  a  Frenchman,  unusual  spectacle, 
to  see  the-e  country  girls  so  handsome  and  so 
j  well  dressed,  quite  iike  ladies,  dancing  with  as 
i  much  grace  and  elegance  as  the  best  amongst 
us,  only  in  a  different  fashion.  I  invited  every 
one  there  to  take  supper,  which  in  Italy  is 
a  very  slight  affair,  in  comparison  with  our 
notion  of  the  thing  in  France.  I  got  off  for 
a  joint  or  two  of  veal,  and  a  few  pair  of 
fowls.  The  only  persons  I  had  to  supper  at  my 
own  table,  were  the  colonel  of  the  district, 
31.  Francisco  Gambarini,  a  Bolognese,  and  a 
French  gentleman.  I,  however,  gave  a  seat  at 
my  table  to  Divizia,  a  poor  peasant,  who  lives 
two  miles  from  the  Baths,  and  who,  as  well  as 
her  husband,  lives  by  the  labour  of  her  hands. 
She  is  very  ugly,  is  thirty- seven  years  old, 
has  a  goitre  in  her  neck,  and  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  But  there  having  resided  in  her 
father's  house,  an  uncle  of  hers,  who,  from  her 
tenderest  years,  used  to  read  aloud  in  her  pre 
sence  Ariosto  and  some  other  poets,  her  mind 
became  so  alive  to,  so  imbued  with,  the  spi.'t  of 
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poetry,  that  not  only  does  she  compose  verses 
off-hand  with  the  most  surprising  facility,  but 
she  moreover  introduces  into  her  compositions 
ancient  fables,  the  names  of  gods,  countries, 
sciences,  and  illustrious  men,  as  readily  as 
though  she  had  gone  through  the  regular  course 
of  studies.  She  composed  a  number  of  these 
verses  before  me.  They  are  indeed  nothing  but 
verses  and  rhymes,  but  they  are  at  the  same 
time  conceived  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style. 
There  were  more  than  a  hundred  women  at  my 
ball,  though  the  time  was  not  very  favourable, 
it  being  just  at  the  period  when  they  are  ga 
thering  in  their  grand  harvest  of  all ;  and  when 
the  whole  of  the  labouring  population  is  en 
gaged,  every  morning  and  evening,  without 
regard  to  any  fetes  or  other  amusements,  in 
picking  mulberry-leaves  for  their  silk-worms  ; 
and,  almost  without  exception,  all  the  young 
women  take  part  in  this  work,  so  that  I  was 
especially  favoured. 

Monday  morning,  I  went  to  the  Bath  some 
what  later  than  usual,  for  I  was  detained  by  the 
barber  cutting  my  hair  and  shaving  me.  I 
bathed  my  head,  and  had  a  shower-bath,  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  right  under  the  great 
spring. 

Among  my  visitors  at  the  ball,  was  the 
deputy -judge,  one  of  the  officers  whom  the 
government  appoints  in  each  district,  with  cog 
nizance  of  civil  cases,  where  the  amount  in 
question  does  not  exceed  a  small  fixed  sum  ;  the 
ippointment  is  for  six  months  only,  and  the 
officer  is  then  transferred  to  another  district, 
and  succeeded  by  the  officer  whom  he  displaces, 
if  their  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  merit  their 
continuance  in  office.  There  is  another  officer, 
who  has  cognizance  of  criminal  cases.  I  told 
this  gentleman  that  it  appeared  to  me  the 
government  would  do  well  to  institute  a  certain 
regulation  here,  which  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
introduce,  and  the  outline  of  which  I  pointed 
out  to  him.  It  was  simply  this:  that  all  the 
water-dealers,  who  come  here  in  great  numbers 
to  purchase  the  waters,  and  carry  them  to  all 
parts  of  Italy,  should  be  furnished  with  an 
attestation  of  the  quantity  of  water  they  have 
purchased,  which  would  prevent  their  commit 
ting  a  fraud,  a  specimen  of  which  had  fallen 
under  my  own  observation.  One  of  these  mule 
teers  had  come  to  my  landlord,  who  is  only  a 
private  individual,  and  begged  of  him  to  give 
him  a  written  certificate  that  he  had  twenty- 
four  loads  of  these  waters,  whereas,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  had  only  four.  My  landlord,  at  first, 
refused  to  sanction  this  falsehood  ;  but  he  at 
last  gave  the  certificate,  upon  the  muleteer's 
promising  to  return  in  four  or  six  days  and  fetch 
the  other  twenty  loads,  which  he  never  did. 
The  judge  paid  great  attention  to  my  sugges 
tion,  and  was  very  anxious  to  learn  from  me 
the  name  of  the  muleteer,  or,  in  default  of  that, 
his  appearance,  and  the  horses  he  had,  but  I  did 
not  give  him  any  information  of  the  sort.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  going  to  try  and  establish 


here  a  custom  observed  in  all  the  more  noted 
baths  of  Europe,  where  every  person  of  any  rank 
leaves  a  copy  of  his  armorial  bearings  in  or  on 
the  house  where  he  lodged,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  obligation  he  has  to  the  waters  ;  for 
which  intention  of  mine,  the  gentleman  warmly 
thanked  me,  in  the  name  of  his  government. 
They  were  beginning  to  cut  hay  at  about  this 
time,  in  several  places. 

Tuesday,  I  remained  two  hours  in  the  bath, 
and  kept  my  head  under  a  shower  bath  for 
somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

To-day,  there  arrived  at  the  baths  a  Cremo- 
nese  merchant,  settled  at  Rome  ;  he  was  afflicted 
with  several  extraordinary  maladies,  yet  talked 
and  walked  about  nevertheless,  and  even  seemed 
gay  and  satisfied  with  life.  His  principal  ma 
lady  was  in  the  head ;  which  had  become  so 
weak  that  he  told  us  his  memory  had  got  so 
bad  that,  after  he  had  dined,  he  had  no  re 
collection  of  what  he  had  had  for  dinner.  If 
he  went  out  on  some  business,  he  had  always 
to  come  back  eight  or  ten  times,  to  ask  what  it 
was  he  was  going  about.  He  could  hardly  say 
his  paternoster  through.  Even  when  he  had 
managed  to  say  it,  he  would  begin  again,  and 
so  on,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times,  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  aware  when  he  had  finished 
that  he  was  beginning  again,  or,  when  he  was 
beginning  again,  that  he  had  finished.  He 
had  laboured  under  deafness,  blindness,  and 
well  nigh  every  possible  malady ;  he  was  even 
plagued  with  such  heat  in  the  reins,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  wear  a  leaden  girdle  there.  For 
several  years  past,  he  had  been  under  the  disci 
pline  of  physicians,  whose  directions  he  observed 
with  religious  exactitude.  It  was  amusing 
enough  to  hear  the  different  regimens  that  hud 
been  prescribed  him  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
all  differing  from  one  another,  especially  as  to 
these  baths,  and  as  to  shower  baths.  There 
had  been  twenty  consultations  about  him,  in  no 
one  of  which  had  the  learned  professors  come  to 
any  thing  like  an  understanding  ;  in  each  case, 
the  present  physician  had  condemned  his  pre 
decessor,  and  denounced  him  as  a  homicide. 
This  gentleman  was  subject  to  one  very  strange 
effect  from  the  wind  that  he  was  full  of;  it 
would  burst  from  him  at  the  ears  with  such 
violence  as  frequently  to  prevent  his  sleeping  ; 
and,  whenever  he  yawned,  it  would  burst  out 
impetuously  at  the  same  place.  He  said  that 
the  best  recipe  for  clearing  the  stomach  was 
to  put  into  your  mouth  four  large  grains  of 
coriander-comfits,  and  having  moistened  them 
into  one  mass  with  your  saliva,  to  use  them 
as  a  clyster,  the  effect  of  which,  he  told  us,  was 
immediate  and  apparent.  He  was  the  first 
person  I  ever  saw  with  one  of  those  peacock- 
feather  hats,  that  some  people  use  instead  of 
parasols,  the  carrying  of  which  on  horseback  is 
certainly  very  inconvenient.  This  gentleman's 
hat  was  about  seven  inches  high,  and  very  large 
in  diameter  ;  the  width  of  the  crown  was  not 
less  than  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  frame  of  the 
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hat  is  of  taffeta,  wadded  with  silk,  to  keep  out 
the  heat. 

As  I   have   on   former  occasions  been  sorry  ; 
that   I   had    not   written    more    at    length    my  j 
observations   upon  the  baths  I  had  visited,  in 
asmuch    as    that   I    thereby    lost    materials    for  ! 
comparing  them  with  the   baths  I  subsequently 
used,  I   will    this    time   go    into    greater  detail 
upon  the  matter. 

Wednesday,  I  went  to  the  bath,  where  I 
experienced  great  heat  in  the  body,  and  per 
spired  to  a  very  unusual  extent,  which  made 
me  feel  somewhat  weak.  My  mouth  became 
dry,  with  a  bitter  taste  in  it  ;  and  on  leaving 
the  bath  a  faintness  came  over  me,  such  as  I 
had  felt  on  former  occasions  from  the  heat  of  the 
water  at  Plombieres,  at  Bagnieres,  at  Pressac, 
&c.  I  did  not,  however,  experience  this  effect 
at  Barbotan,  nor  had  I  felt  it  here  until  to-day  ; 
whether  it  was  that  the  water  was  hotter  than 
usual,  or  that  on  this  occasion,  I  bathed  earlier 
than  on  former  days  mid  before  I  had  eased 
myself.  I  remained  in  the  bath  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  had  the  water  poured  on  my  head  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  iroinsjf  : 
quite  contrary  to  rule  to  have  the  shower-bath 
in  the  other  bath,  for  the  custom  is  to  take  them 
separately  ;  and  it  was  a  further  departure  from 
rule  to  have  the  shower-bath  here  at  all  ;  tor 
the  general  custom  is  to  take  this  sort  of  bath 
at  the  other  bath,  when.1  they  take  it  at  such 
and  such  particular  springs;  some  at  the  first 
spring,  some  at  the  second,  some  at  the  third, 
according  to  the  doctor's  direction.  So  again, 
in  drinking  the  waters,  I  used  to  drink  the 
waters,  and  then  bathe,  and  then  drink  again, 
without  attending  to  any  of  the  rules  as  to  the 
particular  course  of  days  for  drinking,  and  days 
for  bathing,  which  are  carefully  observed  here; 
paying  no  attention  to  the  regular  routine  of 
drinking  ten  days,  and  bathing  twenty-five  ; 
some  weeks  I  bathed  every  day,  others  every 
other  day  ;  and,  finally,  I  'persisted  in  bathing 
but  once  a  day,  while  the  other  visitors  always 
bathed  twice,  and  would  never  remain  long 
under  the  shower-bath,  while  the  general  prac 
tice  is  to  remain  under  it  always  an  hour  at 
least  in  the  morning,  and  another  hour  in  the 
evening.  As  to  the  lashion  in  use  here,  of 
having  the  top  of  the  head  shaved,  and  wearing 
there  a  piece  of  stutf  or  wool  fastened  with  a 
band,  my  bald  head  made  this  unnecessary. 

This  morning,  I  received  a  visit  from  the 
deputy  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
were  lodging  at  the  baths  about  hen;.  The 
deputy  told  me  of  a  singular  accident  that  had 
happened  to  him  some  years  ago,  in  consequence 
of  a  prick  from  a  beetle,  that  he  received  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  thumb,  and  which  threw  him 
into  such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  he  was  well 
nigh  at  death's  door.  He  was  reduced  to 
such  an  extremity  that  he  was  kept  to  his  bed 
five  months,  without  being  able  to  stir ;  and 
remaining  in  this  position  for  this  long  time 
so  heated  his  reins,  that  at  length  the  gravel 


was  generated,  from  which,  and  from  the  cho- 
lie,  he  endured  great  suffering  for  more  than 
a  year.  At  about  the  end  of  that  time,  his 
father,  who  was  Governor  of  Yeletri,  sent  him 
a  particular  sort  of  green  stone,  which  he  pro 
cured  from  a  monk,  who  had  been  in  the  Indies  ; 
and  the  virtue  of  which  was  such,  that  while 
lie  carried  it  about  him  he  was  never  troubled 
with  gravel.  He  had  been  in  this  state  for  two 
years.  As  to  the  local  effect  of  the  prick,  the 
thumb,  and  nearly  the  whole  hand,  had  since 
been  all  but  useless  ;  and  the  arm  was  so  weak 
ened  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  coming 
every  year  to  the  baths  at  Corsena  to  strengthen 
it,  as  well  as  the  hand,  by  the  use  of  the 
shower-bath. 

The  people  here  are  wretchedly  poor ;  so 
much  so  that  I  have  seen  them  eat  green  mul 
berries,  which  they  pick  as  they  are  gathering 
the  leaves  for  their  silk-worms. 

As  the  bargain  for  letting  the  house  I  occu 
pied,  had  been  left  uncertain  in  reference  to  the 
month  of  June,  I  thought  it  better  to  come  to 
an  understanding  on  the  subject  with  my  land 
lord  ;  and  he,  seeing  how  I  was  solicited  b\  all 
his  neighbours  to  lodge  with  them,  especially 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  Buonvisi  Palace,  who 
ollered  to  let  it  me  tor  a  gold  crown  a  da\  ,  made 
up  his  mind  to  allow  me  to  stay  where  I  was 
as  long  as  I  liked,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
U'old  crowns  a  month,  commencing  from  the 
1st  of  June,  ii]»  to  which  time  my  lir>t  bargain 
remained  in  force.  Envy,  hatred,  and  malice, 
more  or  less  disguised,  reiu'ii  here,  as  well  as 
el-ewhere,  among  the  inhabitants,  though  they 
are  almost  all  related  amongst  one  another:  a 
woman  one  day  repeated  to  me  this  proverb  : 
"  Whoever  wishes  his  wife  to  become  fruitful, 
let  him  send  her  to  these  baths,  and  keep  away 
from  them  himself."  What,  amonir  other 
things,  more  particularly  pleased  me  in  the 
house  where  I  lived,  was  that  I  could  pass  from 
it  to  the  bath  and  back  auain,  over  a  smooth 
path,  across  a  court-yard  of  about  thirty  paces 
long.  I  was  vexed  to  see  the  mulberry  trees 
stripped  °f  their  foliage  ;  it  produced  the  effect 
of  winter  in  the  middle  of  summer.  The  gravel 
that  I  was  continually  passing  with  my  water 
seemed  to  me  at  this  time  more  rough  than 
usual,  and  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pain. 

Every  day  you  see  people  going  about  to 
the  different  visitor's  lodgings,  with  samples  of 
wine  in  small  flasks,  but  there  is  very  little  good 
wine  to  be  had  here.  The  white  wine  is  light, 
but  sharp  and  rough  to  the  taste,  and  by  no 
means  salutary  for  the  stomach.  If  you  take 
the  trouble  to  send  to  Lucca,  or  Pescia,  for  the 
Vino  TrebianO)  you  get  a  tolerably  mellow 
white  wine,  but  not  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Thursday,  Corpus -Christi  Day,  I  took  a 
bath,  and,  it  being  of  a  temperate  heat,  re 
mained  in  it  for  more  than  an  hour  ;  I  perspired 
very  little  ;  and  when  I  came  away,  did  not 
feel  any  debilitating  effect  from  it.  I  had  a 
shower-bath  on  my  head  for  seven  or  eight 
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minutes;  and  when  I  got  into  bed  again,  fell 
nto  a  profound  sleep.  This  hathing  and  taking 
the  shower-bath  I  found  exceedingly  pleasant, 
more  so  than  anything  else.  I  felt  an  itching 
occasionally,  in  my  hands  and  all  over  my 
body  indeed;  and  the  people  about,  I  under 
stood,  were  very  subject  to  the  itch :  among 
the  children,  the  thrush  was  very  prevalent. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  the  other  baths  I  have 
visited,  the  people  about  think  nothing  at  all 
of  that  which  strangers  come  so  far  to  procure  ; 
a  great  many  of  the  country  people,  that  I 
spoke  to,  had  never  even  tasted  the  water,  and 
had  no  sort  of  opinion  of  it.  Yet  it  is  sur 
prising  they  do  not  try  the  effect,  for  they 
seem  by  no  means  a  long-lived  people.  In  the 
mucous  matter  which  I  was  constantly  passing 
with  my  water,  there  was  occasionally  gravel. 
When  I  took  the  shower-bath  on  the  lower 
1  part  of  rny  stomach,  I  found  it  produce  the 
effect  of  expelling  wind  ;  and  at  these  times, 
the  swelling  which  troubled  me  in  those  parts 
visibly  diminished  ;  so  that  I  concluded  this 
I  swelling  to  be  occasioned  by  the  wind. 

Friday,  I  remained  in  the  bath  the  usual 
time,  and  took  a  shower-bath  on  the  head,  for 
somewhat  longer  than  my  general  custom.  The 
extraordinary  quantity  of  water  that  I  was  con 
stantly  passing,  made  me  suspect  that  it  pro 
ceeded  from  the  bladder,  where  it  had  gathered, 
!  for  by  putting  the  gravel  together,  I  could 
often  have  made  a  large  ball ;  which  proved 
that  it  rather  proceeded  thence  than  from  the 
water,  which  would  have  passed  it  immediately 
that  it  had  formed  it. 

Saturday,  I  remained  in  the  bath  for  two 
hours,  and  took  a  shower-bath  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Sunday,  I  took  no  bath.  The  same  day,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  place  gave  us  a  ball. 
The  want  of  clocks  here,  as  well  as  almost  all 
over  Italy,  seemed  to  me  an  extreme  incon 
venience.  In  the  bath-house  there  is  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  with  this  inscription  in  verse  : 
Ampicio  fac,  Diva,  tun  quicumque  lavacrum 
ingreditui')  sospes,  ac  bonus  June  abeat.1  One 
cannot  too  warmly  praise  the  combination  of 
beauty  and  utility  which  characterises  the 
method  they  have  here  of  cultivating  the  moun 
tains,  up  to  the  very  summits,  by  laying  out 
the  circumference  of  each  hill  in  great  circular 
platforms,  round  and  round,  ascending  from 
one  to  the  other  by  a  sort  of  staircase,  the  top 
of  each  of  which  is  strengthened,  where  neces 
sary,  by  stones,  or  some" other  casing.  Each 
platform  forms  a  corn-field,  on  the  outside  of 
which  is  a  border  of  vines,  which  thus  encir 
cle  the  whole  mountain,  in  gradually  ascending 
gyrations,  up  to  the  very  top.  Where  one  of 
these  platforms  is  not  sufficiently  level  by 
nature,  and  cannot  be  rendered  so  by  art,  it 
is  covered  with  vines  altogether. 


1  "  Grant,  holy  Lady,  that  whosoever  entercth   this  bath, 
may  leave  it  in  good  health,  both  of  mind  and  body." 


At  the  ball  given  by  the  Bolognese  gentle 
man,  which  I  mentioned  just  now,  a  woman 
danced  for  some  time,  balancing  on  her  head  a 
pitcher  full  of  water,  and  managed  this  feat 
with  such  skill  and  nicety  that  she  did  not 
spill  one  drop  of  the  water,  nor  did  the  pitcher 
once  seem  to  lose  its  equilibrium. 

The  physicians  were  astonished  at  seeing 
most  of  us  Frenchmen  drink  the  waters  in  the 
morning,  and  then  bathe  the  same  day. 

Monday  morning,  I  remained  two  hours  in 
the  bath;  but  I  did  not  have  a  shower-bath, 
as  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  drink  three  pounds 
of  water,  which  had  a  slight  operation.  I 
used  to  bathe  myr  eyes  every  morning,  by 
opening  them  when  I  was  in  the  water,  a 
process  which  did  me  neither  good  nor  harm. 
I  believe  I  got  rid  of  my  three  pounds  of  water 
before  I  left  the  bath, "what  with  perspiration 
and  other  evacuations.  As  for  the  last  two  or 
three  days,  I  had  found  my  stomach  somewhat 
too  bound,  I  took,  as  had  been  recommended 
me,  three  grains  of  coriander  comfits,  which 
greatly  relieved  me  both  of  the  wind,  which 
I  had  been  full  of,  and  in  other  respects.  But 
though  I  had  thus  thoroughly  purged  rny  reins, 
I  still  felt  a  sort  of  pricking  there,  which  I 
attributed  more  to  the  wind  than  to  anything 
else. 

Tuesday,  I  did  not  drink  the  waters,  but  I 
remained  two  hours  in  the  bath,  and  kept  my 
head  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  the  shower-bath. 
Wednesday,  I  stayed  in  the  bath  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  had  a  shower-bath  for  about 
half  an  hour. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  sooth  to  say,  the 
little  intercourse  I  had  had  with  these  people, 
had  not  even  given  me  an  opportunity  of  bear 
ing  out  the  reputation  for  capacity  and  mind 
that,  somehow  or  other,  I  had  got  credit  for  ;  I 
had  given  no  specimen  of  any  extraordinary 
talent,  to  excite  their  admiration,  or  warrant 
them  in  over-estimating  the  few  advantages  I 
possess.  Yet,  to-day,  some  physicians,  having 
to  meet  on  a  more  than  usually  important  con 
sultation,  namely,  respecting  a  young  noble 
man,  M.  Paul  de  Cesis  (nephew  of  the  cardinal 
of  that  name),  who  was  at  this  time  at  the 
baths,  came,  at  his  request,  to  beg  that  I  would 
be  present  at  their  consultation,  and,  having 
heard  their  various  opinions,  would  give  my 
opinion  thereon  ;  for  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  abide  entirely  by  my  decision.  This 
made  me  laugh  in  my  sleeve  ;  but  the  same 
thing  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once 
before,  both  here  and  at  Rome. 

I  at  times  experienced  a  weakness  and  dim 
ness  in  the  eyes,  when  I  read  much,  or  looked 
fixedly  at  any  luminous  object;  and  what  made 
me  the  more  uneasy  at  this  was  that  I  had  felt 
it,  more  or  less,  ever  since  I  had  the  attack  of 
sick  head-  ache  near  Florence.  A  heaviness  in 
the  forehead,  unaccompanied  by  pain,  would 
come  over  me,  and  then  before  my  eyes  there 
would  arise  a  sort  of  hazy  cloud,  which,  though 
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it  did  not  prevent  my  seeing,  confused  the 
sight,  in  a  peculiar  way  that  I  cannot  describe. 
By  degrees,  these  head-aches,  when  they  came, 
lasted  longer  and  longer,  though,  except  in  the 
way  I  have  mentioned,  they  did  not  incom 
mode  me  ;  and  since  I  had  taken  to  the  shower- 
baths  on  my  head,  I  had  suffered  an  attack 
every  year,  and  there  was  almost  constantly  a 
mist  before  my  eyes,  but  still  without  pain  or 
inflammation.  Now  up  to  the  time  when  this 
disagreeable  sort  of  thing  ciune  upon  me  at 
Florence,  I  hud  not  had  a  head-ache  for  full 
ten  years,  so  that  it  somewhat  alarmed  me  ; 
and,  fearing  lest  the  use  of  the  shower-bath 
should  weaken  my  head,  I  determined  not  to 
repeat  it. 

Thursday,  I  was  in  the  bath  only  an  hour. 

Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  I  did  nothing, 
being  somewhat  alarmed  at  these  head-aehrs, 
and  not  feeling,  in  other  respects,  inclined  to 
bathe,  or  drink  the  waters,  for  1  was  constantly 
passing  a  quantity  of  gravel.  My  head,  how 
ever,  did  not  regain  its  proper  state  ;  every 
now  and  then  it  became  troublesome,  especially 
whenever  I  got  thinking  about  anything1. 

Monday  morning,  I  drank  thirteen  glasses, 
containing  six  pounds  and  a  half,  of  the  com 
mon  spring:  I  passed  about  three  pounds  of 
'his  in  a  eniile  state  before  dinner,  and  the  re-t 
after\vard>,  by  degrees.  Though  my  head-ache 
\vas  neither  very  violent  nor  unremitting,  it 
turned  my  complexion  to  a  .-hoekinir  hue.  Yet 
still  it  did  not  incommode  or  weaken  me,  as  it 
had  done  on  former  occasions,  except  in  the  one 
respect  of  confusing  my  vision.  To-dav  they 
began  cutting  rye  in  the  plain. 

Tuesday,  at  day -break,  I  went  to  Bar- 
naby's  spring,  and  drank  six  glasses,  containing 
MX  pounds  of  wat-T,  which  made  me  per 
spire  a  little.  There  \\  as  a  dri/./liug  rain  this 
morning.  The  water  I  had  taken  soon  pro 
duced  its  effect,  and  gave  me  a  thorough 
scouring  ;  I  did  not,  however,  pass  much 
water,  hut  in  two  hours  I  had  resumed  my 
natural  colour. 

\  ou  can  board  at  some  houses  hen;  for  six 
gold  crowns  a  month,  or  thereabout,  for  which 
you  have  a  room  to  yourself,  and  every  con 
venience  you  can  desire,  and  they  keep  your 
valet  into  the  bargain  ;  if  you  have  no  servant 
of  your  own,  the  landlord  provides  you  with 
every  necessary  attendance. 

Before  the  day  was  over,  I  had  passed  all  the 
water,  and  indeed  more  than  I  had  drunk  alto 
gether,  which,  besides  what  I  had  drunk  at  the 
bath,  was  a  half  pound  of  wine  and  water  I 
took  at  dinner.  I  ate  hardly  any  supper. 

Wednesday,  a  very  wet  day,  I  drank  seven 
pounds  of  water  in  seven  glasses,  and  passed  it 
all  before  the  end  of  the  day,  together  with 
what  else  I  had  drunk. 

Thursday,  I  took  nine  pounds,  seven  in  the  ! 
first  instance,  and   when  I  began  to  pass   it,  I 
sent   for  two  more,  and  this,  too,  I  passed  the 
whole  of,  in  due  course. 


Friday  and  Saturday  I  repeated  the  dose. 
Sunday.  I  drank  none  at  all. 

Monday,  I  drank  seven  pounds  of  water,  in 
seven  glasses.  I  still  passed  gravel,  but  some 
what  less  than  when  I  used  to  bathe;  and  I 
observed  that  this  was  also  the  ease  with  several 
other  persons,  at  the  same  time.  To-day  I  felt 
a  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach,  the 
same  as  I  generally  feel  in  passing  a  stone,  and 
towards  the  evening,  accordingly,  I  did  pass  a 
small  one. 

Tuesday,  I  passed  another,  and  I  am  con 
vinced  by  experience  that  the  water  here  is 
powerful  enough  to  break  stones,  for  I  have  felt 
them  descending  into  the  bladder  quite  large, 
and  afterwards  1  passed  them  broken  into  small 
pieces.  To-day  I  drank  eight  pounds  of  water, 
at  ei^ht  times. 

If  Calvin  had  known  that  in  these  parts  the 
preaching  monks  call  themselves  ministers,  he 
would  doubtless  have  given  his  preachers  some 
other  name. 

Wednesday,  I  took  eight  pounds  of  water,  in 
ei^ht  ^'lass.-s.  I  nearly  always  passed  half  what 
I  had  taken,  in  three  hours,  in  a  crude  state, 
and  in  its  natural  colour  ;  and,  shortly  after 
wards,  ii  half  pound  more,  tinned  of  a  red 
colour:  the  rest  passed  otf  after  dinner,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  ni<_rht. 

The  season  that  was  now  come  on,  brought  a 
great  deal  of  company  to  the  bath  ;  and  from 
the  instances  that  I  now  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  and  from  the  opinions  of  the  physi 
cians  themselves,  p-irticuhirly  of  M.  DonatO, 
the  author  of  a  treatise,  ou  tlu -e  waters,! 

,  found  I  had  not  been  so  very  \\roncr  in  tak 
ing  a  shower-bath  on  my  head  in  the  bath  ; 
for  it  is  a  frequent  practice  for  them  to  apply 
the  shower-bath  to  their  stomachs,  by  means  of 
a  IOULT  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
mouth  of  the  sprincr,  and  the  water  is  thus  con 
veyed  in  a  powerful  stream  to  the  exact  part  of 
the  body  when;  it  is  required.  It  is  also  the 
custom  always  to  bathe  the  same  day  that  you 

j  take  this  shower-bath  ;  so  that  the  only  differ 
ence  between  them  and  me  was,  that  I  took  the 
shower-bath  when  I  was  actually  in  the  bath, 
and  put  my  head  directly  under  the  spring, 
instead  of  having  the  water  brought  through  a 
tube.  The  only  question  is,  whether  I  was  not 
wrong  in  not  continuing  this  course.  I  have, 
ever  since,  all  along  had  a  strong  notion  that, 
had  I  done  so,  I  might  by  degrees  have  got  rid 

;  of  all  the  humours  that  plague  me.    M.  Donato 

i  approved  of  people's  drinking  and  bathing  in 
the  same  day  ;  and  his  sanction  makes  me  the 
more  vexed  that  I  had  not  the  firmness  to  per 
severe  in  my  first  idea,  of  drinking  the  waters 
every  time  I  bathed.  The  doctor  was  also  loud 
in  his  praises  of  the  Barnaby  spring  ;  but,  not 
withstanding  all  his  learned  reasonings,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  these  waters  produced  no  effect 
upon  several  persons  I  saw  there,  who  were  not 
subject  to  passing  gravel  in  their  water,  as  I 
continued  to  do  ;  which  I  mention  because  I 
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jannot  make  up  my  mind  to  believe  that  this 
rravel  was  produced  by  these  waters. 

Thursday  morning,  in  order  to  get  the  first 
ilace,  I  went  to  the  bath  before  daybreak,  and 
Irank,  at  intervals,  for  an  hour,  without  bathing 
.nv  head  ;  and  I  imagine  that  this  getting  up  so 
3arly,  and  the  going  to  bed  again  afterwards, 
lisagreed  with  me  ;  my  mouth  got  so  hot  and 
Iry  that,  in  the  evening,  before  going  to  bed, 
[  drank  two  large  glasses  of  the  same  water 
cooled,  which  produced  no  other  effect  than 
;hat  of  refreshing  me. 

Friday,  I  did  nothing.  The  Franciscan  mi 
nister,  as  they  call  the  provincial,  a  man  of 
great  merit,  learned,  and  very  pleasing  in  his 
manners,  who  was  residing  at  the  bath,  with 
several  other  monks  of  different  religious  orders, 
sent  me  a  present  of  some  excellent  wine,  and  a 
variety  of  sweetmeats. 

Saturday,  I  neither  bathed  nor  drank  the 
waters,  but  went  to  dine  at  Menalfio,  a  large 
and  handsome  village,  situated  at  the  top  of  one 
of  the  mountains  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I 
took  some  fish  with  me,  and  got  accommodation 
at  the  house  of  a  soldier,  who,  after  travelling 
about  a  great  deal  in  France  and  other  coun 
tries,  married  a  woman  in  Flanders,  with  whom 
he  received  some  money,  and  has  since  settled 
here:  his  name  is  Santo.  There  is  a  fine  church 
here.  Among  the  inhabitants  there  are  a  great 
number  of  retired  soldiers,  most  of  whom  have 
also  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world.  They  are 
all  divided  off  here  into  two  parties,  the  one 
siding  with  France,  the  other  with  Spain,  and 
I  happening,  without  thinking  of  it,  to  put  a 
flower  behind  my  left  ear,  it  gave  vast  offence 
to  the  French  party.  After  dinner,  I  went  np 
to  the  fort,  which  stands  at  the  very  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  is  a  tolerably  strong  place,  with 
high  walls  rising  from  the  steep  sides  of  the 
rock.  Even  up  to  the  very  base  of  this  fort, 
however,  the  ground  is  highly  cultivated  ;  in 
deed,  all  about  this  part  of  the  country,  it 
seems  to  be  a  rigid  principle  not  to  lose  a  single 
yard  of  ground  that  can  by  any  possibility  be 
made  available;  on  the  wildest  and  most  rugged 
places,  on  rocks  and  precipices,  even  in  the  cre 
vices  of  the  mountain,  you  find  vines  and  crops 
of  corn  and  hay,  while  in  the  plain  below 
they  have  not  a  bit  of  hay.  I  descended  the 
mountain  on  the  other  side,  and  then  returned 
home. 

Sunday  morning,  I  went  to  the  bath  with 
several  other  gentlemen,  and  remained  there 
half  an  hour.  I  received  from  M.  Louis  Pini- 
tesi  a  present  of  a  large  quantity  of  very  fine 
fruit,  amongst  which  were  some  figs,  the  first 
that  had  appeared  this  season  at  the  bath,  and 
also  a  dozen  flasks  of  excellent  wine.  The  same 
day  the  Franciscan  minister  also  sent  me  a 
quantity  of  fruit,  so  that  I  was  able,  in  my 
turn,  to  make  presents  to  my  neighbours. 

After  dinner,  there  was  a  ball,  where  several 
ladies  were  assembled,  very  well  dressed,  but 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  beauty,  though 


they  were  reckoned  among  the  handsomest 
women  of  Lucca. 

In  the  evening,  M.Louis  Ferrari  of  Cremona, 
who  knew  me  very  well,  sent  me  some  boxes  of 
excellent  quinces,  some  lemons  of  a  rare  sort, 
and  some  oranges  of  an  extraordinary  size. 

In  the  night,  a  little  before  day-break,  I  had 
a  cramp  in  the  calf  of  the  right  leg,  accompa 
nied  with  severe  pains,  which  came  on  every 
now  and  then.  The  cramp  held  me  for  a  full 
half  hour.  'Tis  a  long  time  since  I  had  a  similar 
attack,  and  that  only  lasted  for  half  a  minute 
or  so. 

Monday,  I  went  to  the  bath,  and  kept  my 
stomach  under  the  spring  for  an  hour ;  at  one 
time  I  felt  a  little  pricking  in  the  leg  where  I 
had  the  cramp. 

It  was  now  the  time  of  year  when  the  wea 
ther  begins  to  feel  warm  ;  the  grasshoppers  are 
not  more  troublesome  here  than  in  France ;  and 
the  air  seemed  to  me  generally  much  fresher 
and  purer  than  it  is  at  home. 

Among  free  nations,  you  do  not  see  the  same 
distinction  of  ranks  and  persons  as  among  other 
people  ;  here,  where  I  am,  persons  of  the  hum 
blest  station  bear  themselves  quite  in  a  lordly 
style ;  even  the  beggars  address  you  in  an 
authoritative  and  dictatorial  tone  ;  for  instance : 
"Give  me  something,  will  you?"  or,  "  Give 
me  something,  d'ye  hear  ? "  At  Rome,  the 
phrase  is,  "  Benefit  me,  for  your  own  sake." 

Tuesday,  I  remained  an  hour  in  the  bath. 

Wednesday,  21st  June,  early  in  the  morning, 
I  left  this  place,  and,  upon  taking  leave  of  the 
company  whom  I  found  assembled  at  the  bath, 
I  received  from  them  the  kindest  assurances  of 
friendship  and  good-will.  I  proceeded  through 
a  series  of  steep,  but  at  the  same  time  picturesque 
and  well-cultivated,  hills  to 

Pescia,  twelve  miles,  a  small  town  with  a 
castle,  situated  on  the  river  Pescia,  in  the  ter 
ritory  of  Florence,  where  there  are  some  good 
houses.  Here  is  the  chief  mart  of  the  famous 
Trebiano  wine,  the  growth  of  a  vineyard  situ 
ated  in  the  centre  of  large  plantations  of  olive 
trees.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  warm 
friends  of  France,  in  token  of  which,  appa 
rently,  they  have  a  dolphin  for  their  town- 
arms. 

After  dinner,  we  went  on  through  a  fine 
open  plain,  thickly  studded  with  gentlemen's 
seats  and  other  houses.  I  had  intended  a  visit 
to  Monte  Catino,  to  taste  the  hot  salt  water 
of  the  Tettuccio  ;  the  place  lay  on  my  right 
hand,  about  a  mile  out  of  the  road,  and  nearly 
seven  miles  from  Pescia,  but  I  forgot  all  about 
it  until  I  had  nearly  reached 

Pistoia,  eleven  miles.  I  put  up  at  an  inn  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town,  where  I  received  a 
visit  from  the  son  of  M.  Ruspiglioni,  who  ie 
making  a  journey  through  Italy  with  a  vettu- 
rino,  and  herein  he  is  wrong  ;  for  it  is  far  better 
in  every  respect  to  take  horses  from  one  place 
to  another,  than  to  put  yourself  into  the 
hands  of  a  vetturino  for  the  whole  of  a  long 
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journey.  From  Pistoia  to  Florence,  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  the  horses  cost  only  four 
julios.  Leaving  Pistoia  next  morning',  I 
passed  through  the  little  town  of  Prato,  ;md 
got  by  dinner-time  to  Castello,  where  we  dis 
mounted  at  an  inn  opposite  the  grand-duke's 
palace.  After  dinner,  we  went  to  give  his 
garden  a  close  examination,  und  I  found  herein 
another  instance  how  the  imagination  trans 
cends  reality.  I  had  seen  this  garden  in  the 
winter-time,  when  it  was  all  hare  and  leaiie>s, 
and  at  that  time  my  fancy  had  pictured  forth  a 
glowing  representation  of  what  the  place  would 
be  in  a  more  favourable  season  ;  but  I  now 
found  that  my  imagination  had  been  far  too 
sanguine. 

From  Prato  to  Castello,  seventeen  miles. 
After  dinner,  we  went  to 

Florence,  three  miles.  Friday,  I  witne—i •>,] 
the  public  processions  and  the  grand-duke  in 
his  state-coach.  Among  other  grand  sights 
exhibited  on  this  occasion,  there  i-  a  sort  of 
small  moveable  statue,  gilt  on  the  out-ale,  on 
which  there  are  four  little  children,  and  a 
monk,  or  a  nun  dressed  up  a-  a  monk,  with  a 
great  false  beard,  who  represents  St.  Francis 
d'A-sisi,  standing,  holding  hi>  hands  crossed 
upon  his  breast,  as  in  the  portrait  of  him,  and 
with  a  cro\\  n  over  his  head,  tixed  on  h:s  hood. 
There  were  other  children  on  foot,  armed,  one 
of  whom  represented  St.  (ieor^e.  \\  lien  tiie.-e 
came  to  the  S(|iiare,  there  n;-lied  out  upon  the 
champion  a  ^reat  dragon,  made  to  look  vt  ry 
terrible,  and  spouting  Hames  t'rom  his  jaws,  and 
so  lar^'e  as  evidently  somewhat  to  Manger  the 
men  who  carried  him. 

The  young  St.  (Jeoru'c  attacked  in  his  turn 
the  dragon,  and  struck  him,  now  \\  ith  his  sword 
and  then  with  his  lance,  and  at  last  vanquished 
the  monger,  and  stabbed  him  deep  in  the 
throat. 

AVhile  at  this  place,  I  received  a  great  deal 
of  kindness  from  one  of  the  (iondi  family,  who 
resides  at  Lyons.  lie  sent  me  some  excellent 
wine. 

The  weather  had  now  go  so  hot  that  the 
people  of  the  place  themselves  were  astonished 
at  it. 

In  the  morning,  at  day-break,  I  had  an  at 
tack  of  cholic  in  my  right  side,  and  suffered  a 
great  deal  of  pain  from  it  for  about  three  hours. 
To-day  I  ate  the  first  melon  I  had  tasted  this 
year.  They  had  had  punipions  and  almonds 
here  from  the  very  tirst  day  of  June. 

On  the  '2-}(\,  there  was  a  grand  chariot  race, 
in  a  large  open  square,  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  handsome  houses. 
At  each  corner  of  this  place  they  had  erected  a 
wooden  obelisk,  and  a  long  cord  extended  from 
each  of  these  to  the  other,  to  prevent  people 
from  crossing  the  ground  ;  there  were,  besides, 
several  men  stationed  along  these  ropes,  to  keep 
any  person  from  getting  over  them.  The  bal 
conies  were  full  of  ladies;  the  grand-duke,  with 
the  duchess  and  the  court,  occupying  the  lower 


balcony  of  the  principal  house.  The  other 
spectators  were  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the 
square,  outside  the  ropes,  and  on  a  sort  of 
scaffolds,  on  one  of  which  I  got  a  place.  There 
were  five  chariots  or  cars  to  run.  They  took 
their  places  by  lot,  in  a  row,  by  one  of  the  obe 
lisks.  It  seemed  to  be  considered  that  the  out 
side  place  was  the  best,  as  giving  the  driver 
the  most  command  of  the  ground.  The  horses 
started  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  The  chariot 
that  had  the  lead  on  arriving  at  the  starting- 
post,  in  the  third  run  round  the  course,  was  the 
winner.  The  grand-duke's  car  had  the  best  of 
it  n;i  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  round, 
but  tli''ii  Strozzi's  charioteer,  who  had  kept 

I  very  clo<e  to  the  ^rand-duke's,  uriTed  his  horses 
to  the  utmost,  and  managed  to  get  so  nearly  on 
a  level  \\ith  the  latter  as  to  make  the  victory 
a  question  between  them.  I  observed,  that  the 
populace  broke  their  previous  silence  when  they 
sa  \v  Stro/./,i's  charioteer  making  head,  and  began 
shouting  and  encouraging  him  with  all  their 
miuht  and  main,  utterly  regardless  of  their 
prince's  bcin<jf  present.  And  afterwards,  when 
the  di-pit'',  as  to  the  victory,  was  referred  to 
the  decision  of  the  judges  of  the  course,  those 
amoiij-  th<  m  \\lio  uere  in  favour  of  Strozzi 

:  having  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  as- 
-embly,  there  was  raided  an  almost  unanimous 

j  shout  in  favour  of  Stro/./i,  \\lio  ultimately 
obtained  the  pri/.c  ;  though  it  seemed  to  me 

;  that  the  grand-duke's  charioteer  was  really  the 

•  winner.  The  value  of  the  pri/e  was  a  hundred 
crowns.  1  was  more  pleased  \\ith  this  spectacle 
than  with  any  other  1  had  witnessed  in  Italy, 
tor  my  fancy  was  tickled  with  its  resemblance 
to  the  races  of  the  ancients. 

This  being-  St.  John's  eve,  the  roof  of  the 
cathedral  was  surrounded  by  two  or  three  rows 
of  lamps,  and  a  number  of  rockets  were  let 
off.  They  say,  however,  that  it  is  not  the 
general  custom  in  Italy,  as  in  France,  to  have 
lire-works  on  St.  John's  day. 

This  festival  came  round,  in  its  due  course,  on 

!  the  Sunday,  and  being-,  of  all  the  saints'  days, 
the  one  observed  by  the  people  of  Florence 

;  with  the  greatest  solemnity  and  rejoicing,  every 
body  was  from  an  early  hour  abroad  to  take 
part  in  it,  dressed  in  their  best.  I  had  thus  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  all  the  women,  old  and 
young;  and  I  must  confess  that  the  amount  of 
beauty  at  Florence  appeared  to  me  very  limited. 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  grand-duke  took  his 
seat  in  the  palace  square,  upon  a  platform,  which 
occupied  the  whole  front  of  the  palace,  the 
walls  of  which,  as  well  as  the  platform,  were 
hung  with  rich  tapestry.  He  was  seated  under 
a  canopy,  with  the  pope's  nuncio  at  his  side  on 

i  the  left*  and  the  Ferrarese  ambassador  on  his 

j  right,  but  not  so  near  him  by  a  good  deal  as 
the  nuncio.  Here  there  passed  before  him  a 
long  procession  of  men  in  various  guises,  em 
blems  of  the  ditferent  castles,  towns,  and  states 
dependent  upon  the  archduchy  of  Florence,  and 
the  name  and  style  ot  each,  as  its  representa- 
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tive  passed,  was  announced  to  the  assembled 
multitude  by  a  herald,  who  stood  by  in  full 
costume.  Representing  Sienna,  for  instance, 
there  came  forward  a  young  man,  habited  in 
white  and  black  velvet,  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
large  silver  vase,  and  in  the  other,  an  effigy  of 
the  she-wolf  of  Sienna.  These  offerings  he  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  duke,  accompanying  them 
with  a  suitable  address.  When  lie  had  passed 
on,  he  was  followed  in  single  file,  and  as  their 
names  were  successively  called  out,  by  a  number 
of  ill-dressed  men,  mounted  on  sorry  hacks  or 
on  mules,  some  carrying  a  silver  cup,  others  a 
ragged  banner.  These  fellows,  of  whom  there 
were  a  great  number,  went  on  through  the 
streets,  without  any  sort  of  form  or  ceremony, 
and,  indeed,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest 
gravity  or  even  decency  of  demeanour,  but 
rather  seeming  to  treat  the  whole  thing  as  a 
jest.  They  took  their  part  in  the  affair  as 
representatives  of  the  various  castles  and  other 
places  in  immediate  dependence  upon  the  state 
of  Sienna.  This  ceremonial  takes  place  every 
year. 

By  and  by,  advanced  a  car,  bearing  a  great 
wooden  pyramid,  with  steps  all  up  it.  on  which 
stood  little  boys  dressed  in  different  fashions, 
to  represent  saints  and  angels.  The  pyramid 
was  as  high  as  a  house  ;  and  at  the  top  of  it 
was  a  St.  John,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  dressed 
as  St.  John,  bound  to  an  iron  bar.  Next  after 
this  car  came  the  public  officers,  those  connected 
with  the  revenue  occupying  the  first  rank. 

The  procession  was  closed  by  another  car, 
on  which  were  several  young  men,  with  three 
prizes,  which  were  afterwards  run  for,  in  dif 
ferent  sorts  of  races.  On  each  side  of  the  car 
were  the  horses  that  were  about  to  take  part 
in  the  races,  led  by  the  jockeys,  wearing  the 
colours  of  their  different  masters,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  country. 
The  horses  were  small,  but  exquisitely  formed. 

The  heat  at  this  time  was  no  greater  than 
we  feel  it  in  France  ;  but,  to  avoid  the  effects 
of  it  as  much  as  possible,  I  resorted  to  the  ex 
pedient  of  having  my  bed  made  up  on  the 
dining-tablc,  every  night,  for  the  bedsteads  and 
beds  they  have  here  are  utterly  intolerable  to 
strangers ;  and  I  moreover  managed  in  this 
way  to  escape  the  vermin,  which  swarm  in 
every  bed  of  every  inn,  in  these  parts.  In  fact, 
in  almost  every  respect,  this  is  a  very  uncom 
fortable  place  for  travellers,  who  are  not  pretty 
well  case-hardened. 

There  is  very  little  fish  to  be  got  at  Florence, 
and  what  you  do  get,  in  the  way  of  trout,  &c., 
comes  from  such  a  distance,  that  it  has  first  to 
be  salted.  Giovanni  Mariano,  a  Milanese,  who 
was  staying  in  the  same  inn  where  I  was, 
had  a  present  sent  him  from  the  grand  duke 
of  wine,  bread,  fruit,  and  some  live  fish  ;  but 
these  fish  were  very  small,  and  were  brought 
in  jars  of  water. 

All  day  long  my  mouth  felt  dried  up,  and 
I  was  tormented  with  a  parching,  insatiable 


thirst,  such  as  I  am  sometimes  annoyed  with  at 
home  in  the  extreme  heats  of  summer.  I  ate 
nothing  but  fruit,  and  sugared  salad ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  temperate  diet,  I  continued 
very  unwell. 

The  amusements  which  we  in  France  enter 
upon  after  supper,  here  precede  that  meal.  In 
the  very  long  days,  supper  is  not  taken  till  late 
at  night,  and  people  do  not  rise  till  seven  or 
eight  in  the  morning. 

After  dinner,  everybody  went  to  see  the 
horse-racing.  The  Cardinal  de  Medici's  horse 
won  :  the  prize  was  worth  about  200  crowns. 
This  spectacle  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  chariot- 
race,  for  it  takes  place  in  the  street,  and  all 
you  see  is  the  horses  tearing  past  where  you 
stand,  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter,  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned. 

On  Sunday,  I  went  to  see  the  Palace  Pitti. 
Among  other  things  there,  I  noticed  the  statue 
in  marble  of  a  mule  ;  the  original  is  still  alive, 
and  earned  its  honours  by  its  services  as  a 
draught-mule  during  the  erection  of  this  palace; 
at  least,  so  say  the  Latin  verses,  which  form 
an  inscription  on  the  statue.  I  saw  here  also, 
the  antique  chinitera,  an  animal  with  the  body 
of  a  lion,  and  a  head  with  horns  and  ears. 

On  the  preceding  Saturday,  the  grand 
duke's  palace  was  thrown  open  to  all  coiners, 
without  exception,  and  was  crow'ded  with 
country  people,  who,  by  and  by,  nearly  all 
collected  in  the  great  hull,  where  they  fell  to 
(lancing.  As  I  looked  upon  them,  it  seemed 
to  my  fancy  an  image  of  a  people's  lost  liberty, 
an  all  but  extinguished  light  throwing  out  a 
flickering  gleam  once  a  year,  amid  the  shows 
of  a  saint's  day. 

Monday,  I  went  to  dine  with  Signor  Silvio 
Piccolomini,  a  man  of  distinguished  merit,  and, 
among  other  accomplishments,  pre-eminent  for 
his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rapier.  There  was 
a  large  party  of  gentlemen  present,  and  we 
conversed  upon  a  variety  of  topics.  Signor 
Piccolomini  holds  in  very  slight  estimation  the 
practice  of  even  the  most  celebrated  Italian 
fencing-masters,  such  as  II  Veniziano,  II  Bo- 
lognese,  II  Patinostrato,  and  others  ;  the  only 
professor  that  he  thinks  anything  of,  is  a  pupil 
of  his,  that  has  established  himself  at  Brescia. 
where  he  teaches  the  art  to  the  gentry  about 
there.  He  said,  that  the  way  in  which  all  the 
masters  he  spoke  of  taught  fencing,  had  neither 
method  nor  manner  about  it.  He  particularly 
condemns  those  long,  sprawling  passes,  which, 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  place  your  weapon  in  the 
power  of  a  skilful  adversary  ;  he  maintained 
that  men  \vho  are  actually  engaged  in  combat 
do  nothing  of  the  sort,  as  all  experience  showed  ; 
he  said  it  was  to  him  quite  absurd  to  see  a 
man  making  an  immense  lunge,  which  all  but 
throws  him  off'  his  balance,  then  draw  back, 
and  then  make  another  lunge,  longer,  if  pos 
sible,  than  the  first,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  go  through  a  set  of  postures.  M. 
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Piccolomini   told   us  he   was  about  to   print  a 
work  on  this  subject.     The  conversation  then  • 
turned    upon   warfare,    in    reference   to    which  ; 
our  host  expressed  his   contempt  for  artillery,  ' 
and  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  upon  this  ; 
point,  which  pleased  me  very  much.      He  quite 
concurs  with  what  Machiavel  has  written  upon 
the  subject.      In  reference  to   fortifications,  he 
said   that  the   most    skilful    engineer    living   is 
a   gentleman   now  at    Florence,  in    the    service 
of  the  (irand  Duke  Francis. 

They  have  a  custom  hero  of  cooling  their 
wine,  by  putting  snow  in  the  Li'lass.  I  myself 
put  very  little,  for  I  was  f;r  from  well  ;  I  had 
frequent  pains  in  the  kidneys,  and  was  con- 
stantly  passing  quantities  of  gravel  ;  and,  more 
over,  had  nnt  \et  succeeded  in  L'ettiirjf  rid  of 
the  disagreeable  fits  of  weaklier  an!  aching 
in  my  head  ;  e\  cry  now  and  then  I  hud  a 
swimming  there,  accompanied  by  a  heaviness 
that  involved  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  a".d  every 
part  of  my  face,  in  it-  effects.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  these  attacks  were  brought  on  by  the 
-weet  heady  wines  of  the  country.  I  r'^nem- 
her  that  jii-t  after  my  arrh  vhen  I  v.  a> 

tormented  with  a  sick  he; 
tl'irst,  I  drank  a  quantity   of  Ti  ; 

was   so   sweet   thai    it  did  not  at  all  que 
thirst,  and  only  made  '  ivy. 

A!eT   all.  1    cannot.    refrai;;     from    coi 
that  Florence  has   iiio-t    justly  n  ('«  r.  •• 
of    Ln    i>>, 


requested  I  would  give  him  my  opinion  of  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  as  compared  with  Tivoli, 
I  did  so,  comparing  the  two  places,  not  in  gene 
ral,  but  in  detail,  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  each,  and  wherein  the  one  was  superior  to, 
or  fell  short  of,  the  other. 

Friday,  I  bought  at  the  Juntas1  eleven  plays, 
and  some  other  pieces.  I  saw  here  a  printed 
copy  of  Boccaccio's  will,  with  a  discourse  on 
tin1  Decameron.  This  will  shows  to  what  asto- 
nij-hing  poverty,  to  what  extreme  misery,  this 
great  man  had  become  reduced.  lie  leaves  his 
sisters  and  cousins  nothing  but  his  bed  and 
some  bed-clothes;  the  few  books  he  had  are 
bequeathed  to  a  certain  monk,  on  condition  of 
his  allowing  any  person  to  see  them,  who 
applies  for  that  purpose;  lie  gives  an  exact 
inventory  of  every  wretched  little  article  of 
furniture,  of  every  utensil  he  is  po-se-sed  of; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  document,  he  gives  direc 
tions  about  Ins  funeral,  and  what  masses  are  to 
be  said  for  him.  The  will  is  printed  \erbatim 
from  the  original,  which  was  written  on  a 
!  bit  ot'  parchment. 


To-day,  ju-t  in  order 

\  went  to  call  upon  some  ot'  tliose  ladies  whose 
doors  are  open  to  all  comers  with  money  in 
their  pockets.  I  saw  some  of  the  most  cele 
brated  of  them,  but  they  did  not  strike  me  as 
being  any  thing  remarkable.  They  live  by 
themselves,  in  a  particular  part  of  the  town 
assigned  them,  and  their  wretched  lodgings  as 
little  resemble  those  of  the  Homan  and  Venetian 
courte/ans,  as  they  themselves  resemble  the 
latter  ladies  in  beauty,  dress,  and  department. 
If  any  pi'hlic  woman  prefers  living  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  she  must  keep  her  vocation  a 
secret,  and  have  some  other  occupation,  as  a 
blind  to  cover  her  frail  tv. 

I  went  to  look  at  the  siik-spinnors.  and  ob 
served  that,  by  means  of  a  certain  machine,  one 
woman  can  turn  live  hundred  spindles  at  once. 

Tuesday  moniii!^,  I  passed  a  small  red  stone. 

Wednesday,  I  went  to  see  the  grand  duke's 
country  hour-o.  What  struck  me  most  here 
was  an  artificial  rock,  of  a  pyramidical  form, 
composed  of  all  sorts  of  natural  minerals,  piled 
together  in  some  particular  arrangement.  From 
this  rock  spouted  a  powerful  fountain  of  water, 
which,  falling  into  a  grotto  that  formed  the 
interior  of  the  rock,  worked  all  sorts  of  ma 
chinery  and  automata  there,  such  as  mills, 
clocks,  sentinels,  animals,  <Scc.  <Scc. 

Thursday,  there  was  another  horse-race,  but 
I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  and  see  it. 
After  dinner  I  went  to  Pratolino,  which  I  ex 
amined  once  more  in  detail.  The  keeper  having 


The  lioman    ai.d   Venetian   courte/nns   '•it  at 

(lieir  to    i.ltrae:     visitor-;    here,  UK.-SC 

ai  the  doors  of  iheir  houses,  \\  hen? 

ti.i  \  remain  on  the  look-out,  during  a  -jood  part 

ie    day.      1 1  ere   \oii    may    find    them,  wi  til 

•  'inpany,  chatting,  or  \ery  often 

dancing  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  with  a  circle 

•tutors  round  them. 

Sunday,  v!nd  ot  .July,  I  left  Flon  IMC,  after 
dinner,  and  pa»ini:  the  Arno,  left  that  river  on 
the  riuht,  though  we  still  went  in  the  direction 
of  its  course.  \\'a  proceeded  along  a  loveh 
and  richly  fertile  plain,  which  produces  among 
other  things  the  finest  melons  that  are  grown  in 
Tuscany.  The  best  sort  of  melons  are  not  ripe 
till  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  place  where 
the  very  choicest  are  produced  i-  Legnaia, 
three  miles  from  Florence.  Our  route  conti 
nued  through  a  splendid  open  country,  with 
castles,  u'cnth  men'-  seats,  detached  houses,  and 
villages,  on  one  nde  or  the  oilier,  almost  the 
whole  way  along.  Amonuf  the  rest,  we  passed 
through  a  pretty  place  called  Kmpoli,  a  name 
\\hich  to  my  err  smacked  of  the  old  time;  but 
I  >-aw  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  there,  except, 
elo-e  by  the  hiLrh  road,  a  ruined  bridge,  which 
had  a  look  of  something  about  it. 

1  was  struck  in  the-e  parts,  with  three  things  : 
first,  willi  seeing  all  the  people  of  the  district 
working  on  Sundays  at  getting  in  the  harvest; 
secondly,  with  seeing  the  peasantry,  after  their 
day's  labour,  sitting  with  lutes  in  their  hands, 
and  their  fair  ones  be.-ide  them,  reciting  from 
memory  whole  stanzas  of  Ariosto  ;  but  this  is 
also  to  be  seen  in  every  other  part  of  Italy  ; 
and,  thirdly,  with  finding  that  they  left  their 
corn  out  in  the  fields,  fen  or  fifteen  days  or 
more,  without  any  apprehension  of  its  being 
stolen. 

1  The  celebrated  Florentine  booksellers  and  printers. 
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Towards  evening,  we  arrived  at 

Scala,  twenty  miles.  There  is  only  one  inn 
here,  but  that  is  a  very  good  one.  I  took  no 
supper,  and  when  I  got  to  bed  I  hardly  slept  a 
wink,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  tooth-ache  in 
my  right  jaw.  I  was  often  troubled  with  this 
malady,  in  combination  with  my  head-aches ; 
but  it  generally  plagued  me  most  when  I  was 
eating,  for  every  thing  1  put  into  my  mouth 
gave  me  pa5ri. 

Monday  morning,  3rd  of  July,  we  proceeded 
along  a  road  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  which 
by  and  by  brought  us  into  a  wide  plain,  covered 
with  golden  corn.  About  mid -day  we  ar 
rived  at 

Pisa,  twenty  miles,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Florence.  It  stands  in  a  plain,  on  the 
bunks  of  the  Arno,  which  traverses  its  centre, 
and  thence  flows  on  to  join  the  sea,  six  miles 
from  the 'town.  The  river  between  Pisa  and 
the  sea  is  navigable  by  tolerably  large  vessels. 

The  colleges  and  schools  had  just  commenced 
their  long  vacation,  which  lasts  the  three  hot 
test  months  in  each  year. 

We  found  here  an  excellent  troop  of  come 
dians,  called  the  Desiosi. 

As  the  inn  where  I  at  first  put  up,  did  not 
please  me,  I  hired  a  small  furnished  house, 
containing  four  bed-rooms  and  a  sitting-room. 
The  landlord  undertook  to  cook  for  us.  The 
rooms  were  large  and  handsome,  and  I  only 
paid  eight  crowns  a  month  for  the  whole.  The 
landlord  also  supplied  us  into  the  bargain,  with 
table-linen,  such  as  napkins  and  table-cloths, 
but  this  did  not  much  add  to  his  expenses,  for 
in  Italy  they  only  give  you  two  changes  of  these 
a  week.  We  put  our  servants  on  board  wages, 
and  we  ourselves  dined  regularly  at  the  inn,  for 
four  julios  a  day. 

Our  house  was  very  agreeably  situated,  with 
a  fine  view  of  the  Arno,  and  the  large  bason 
which  it  forms  here,  and  which  is  covered 
with  merchant  vessels  and  boats  laden  with 
goods.  Along  the  sides,  are  some  handsome 
quays,  like  the  Quai  des  Augustins,  at  Paris ; 
and,  overlooking  these,  are  two  rows  of  houses, 
among  which  was  that  I  had  hired. 

Wednesday,  5th  of  July,  I  went  to  see  the 
cathedral,  on  the  site  of  which  formerly  stood 
a  palace  of  the  Emperor  Adrian.  Here  are 
an  infinite  number  of  marble  columns,  nearly 
all  different  in  form  and  workmanship.  The 
doors  are  made  of  some  metal.  This  church 
is  adorned  with  a  variety  of  spoils  of  Greece 
and  Egypt,  and  is  itself  almost  entirely  con 
structed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  edifice 
that  preceded  it.  Every  here  and  there,,  you 
see  inscriptions,  some  upside  down,  others  half 
broken  off  and  defaced  ;  and  there  are  a  few,  in 
unknown  characters,  said  to  be  the  ancient 
Etruscan. 

The  Campanile  here  is  an  inclined  one,  like 
that  at  Bolocnia,  deviating  from  the  perpen 
dicular  not  le?s  than  forty-two  feet ;  it  is  sur 
rounded  by  open  pilasters  and  corridors. 


One  day,  I  went  to  see  the  church  of  St. 
John,  an  edifice  full  of  fine  sculptures  and 
[  paintings.  Among  other  beautiful  things,  is 
a  marble  pulpit,  enriched  with  a  number  of 
figures,  so  exquisitely  sculptured  that  Lorenzo, 
who,  they  say,  killed  Duke  Alexander,  took 
off  the  heads  of  some  of  them,  as  a  present  for 
the  queen.1  The  form  of  the  church  closely 
resembles  that  of  La  Rotonda,2  at  Home. 

The  natural  son  of  the  Duke  Alexander  I 
spoke  of,  resides  here.  He  is  an  old  man,  as 
far  as  I  could  judge.  He  lives  very  com 
fortably  upon  a  pension  from  the  present  duke, 
and  does  not  trouble  his  head  about  anything 
beyond  that.  His  amusements  are  hunting 
and  fishing,  for  which  the  surrounding  country 
affords  him  every  possible  facility. 

There  is  no  place  in  Italy  which  more  abounds 
in  holy  relics,  in  rich  works  of  art,  in  fine 
marbles,  than  does  Pisa. 

I  had  very  great  gratification  in  goiny;  over 
the  public  mausoleum  here,  in  the  Campo 
Santo  :  it  is  an  oblong  buildinrr,  of  a  very 
large  size,  three  hundred  paces  ion.-r,  and  u 
hundred  wide  ;  the  corridor  t  i  !•.!$  it 

j  is  forty  feet  wide,  and  is  rcoi'od  with  lead, 
and  paved  with  marble.  The  wuil.-j  are  covered 
with  old  paintings,  among  which  is  a  portrait 
of  a  Gondi  of  Florence,  the  founder  of  the 
family  of  that  name. 

The  nobles  of  this  town  have  for  centuries 
been  entombed  under  this  corridor ;  you  see 
here  the  names  and  arms  of  about  four  hundred 
families,  of  whom  barely  four  now  remain 
here,  escaped  from  the  ruthless  sword  of  war, 
and  the  ruin  of  their  ancient  town,  which,  it  is 
true,  is  still  populous,  but  it  is  principally  so 
with  strangers.  Of  these  noble  families,  among 
whom  ranked  mavquisscs,  earls,  and  counts, 
some  migrated  to  other  parts  of  Christendom, 
where  their  descendants  still  flourish. 

In  the  middle  of  this  building,  there  is  an 
open  space,  where  they  still  bury  their  dead. 
I  was  told  that  in  most  cases  the  bodies  de 
posited  here,  in  the  first  eight  hours  swell  so 
much  that  they  seem  to  raise  up  the  earth  that 
covers  them  ;  eight  hours  after,  the  swelling- 
goes  down,  and  the  bodies  decay ;  and  in 
another  eight  hours  the  flesh  is  entirely  con 
sumed,  so  that  in  twenty-four  hours  nothing 
remains  but  the  bare  skeleton.  This  is  a  phe 
nomenon  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  cemetery  at  Rome,  where,  as  it  is  said,  the 
earth  thrusts  back  the  body  of  any  Roman  that 
is  deposited  in  it.  This  place  is  paved  round 
with  marble,  as  well  as  the  corridor.  Upon 
this  marble  there  is  a  layer  of  earth,  four  or 
five  feet  deep,  which  earth,  they  say,  was 
brought  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  that  the  Pisans  made  there  with  u 
large  army.  By  permission  of  the  bishop,  a 


1  Montaigne    probably    refers    to    Queen    Catherine    dt 
Medicis. 

2  The  Pantheon. 
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handful  of  this  earth  is  occasionally  carried  away 
and  put  into  other  sepulchres,  under  the  im 
pression  that  it  has  the  effect  of  consuming  the 
bodies  more  speedily  ;  an  idea  which  would 
seem  to  gather  strength  from  the  fact,  that  in 
the  cemetery  here  you  find  hardly  any  bones, 
as  you  do  in  other  towns. 

Tin'  neighbouring  mountains  produce  very 
fine  marble,  and  the  town  is  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  works  in  this  material.  At 
this  moment,  they  are  actively  engaged  in 
preparing  for  the  King  of  Fe/.,  in  Barbary,  a 
splendid  set  of  ornaments  for  a  theatre,  of  which 
they  have  made  a  design,  and  which,  among 
other  things,  is  to  be  adorned  with  fifty  marble 
columns,  of  an  immense  heLvht. 

In  a  irreat  many  places  in  this  town,  yon  see 
the  arms  of  France  :  and  there  is  a  column  here 
which  our  Kin(4  Charles  \  III.  presented  to  the 
cathedral.  On  the  wall  of  one  hou-e,  looking 
into  the  street,  this  prince  is  sculptured,  the 
si/e  of  life,  kneeling  be  fort:  the  \  ir^'in,  who  ap 
pears  to  be  «^iviiiLj  him  advice.  The  inscription 
informs  you  that,  as  this  monarch  was  supping 
one  ni^'lit  in  this  hou-e,  there  came  into  his 
head,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  quite  fortuitously,  a 
re-olution  to  re-tore  the  Pi-ans  to  their  former 
freedom;  wherein,  says  the  inscription,  he  sur 
passed  the  greatness  of  Alexander  the  Great 
himself.  Amonir  the  titles  of'  this  prince,  as 
set  forth  in  this  inscription,  are  K'nnj  of  Jcrn- 
xdlt'in,  of  N /(•////,  tVr.  The  words  which  relate 
to  this  circumstance,  of  u'iviirj;  the  Pi-ans  their 
liberty,  have  been  purposely  defaced,  -o  that 
they  are  scarcely  legible.  There  are  several 
other  liou-es  which  are  al-o  decorated  with  the 
arms  of  France,  to  commemorate  the  nobility 
which  the  r-ame  king  conferred  upon  their 
proprietors. 

There  are  very  few  remains  of  antiquity 
here  ;  the  only  things  worth  mentioning  in 
this  way  are  some  ruins  of  a  tine  brick  edifice, 

i  on  the  spot  where  the  palace  of  Nero  stood. 
whose  name  distinguishes  these  remains  ;  and 
a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  which  was 

I    formerly  a  temple  of  Mars. 

On  Thursday,  St.  Peter's  Day,  it  was  men- 

:    tioned  to  me  that   formerly  the  Bishop  of  Pi-a 

'    went  in  procession  to  the  church    of  St.   Peter. 

|  four  miles  from  the  town,  and  thence  to  the 
sea-side,  where,  ca-ting  a  rine;  into  the  ocean, 

I  he  solemnly  espoused  it  :  but  at  that  time  Pi-a 
possessed  a  very  powt  rt'ul  navy.  At  present 
the  sea  is  married  by  deputy,  by  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  college,  who  is  not  accompanied 
by  anything  at  all  in  the  shape  of  a  procession. 
The  clergy  go  no  further  than  the  church, 
where  they  distribute  a  number  of  indulgences. 
The  pope's  bull,  which  dates  about  400  years 
back,  says,  upon  the  authority  of  a  book  which 
contains  more  than  1-200  of  them,  that  this 
church  was  built  by  St.  Peter,  and  that  while  j 
St.  Clement  was  officiating  in  it,  at  a  marble 


table,  there  fell  upon  the  table  three  drops  of 
blood  from  the  holy  father's  nose.  These  drops 
of  blood  still  remain,  and  are  as  fresh  as  though 
they  had  fallen  yesterday.  The  Genoese,  a 
good  many  years  ago,  came  and  broke  of}'  a 
piece  of  this  table,  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
one  of  these  drops  of  blood  ;  whereupon  the 
Pisans  forthwith  removed  the  rest  of  the  table 
from  the  church,  and  took  it  into  the  town. 
Hut  every  year,  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  it  is  car 
ried  to  the  church  in  procession,  accompanied 
by  almost  the  entire  population,  some  on  foot, 
some  on  horseback,  others  in  boats. 

Friday.  7th  of  July,  I  went,  early  in  the 
morning,  to  see  the  cn:^'ino,  or  farm,  belonging 
to  Peter  de  Medici,  two  miles  from  the  town. 
This  nobleman  po— e-ses  immense  property  in 
this  neighbourhood,  which  he  makes  exceed 
ingly  productive,  by  the  plan  of,  every  five 
years,  putting  upon  the  e-tate  a  set  of  new 
labourers,  who,  in  return  for  their  services, 
receive  half  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  10  the 
cultivation  of  which  a  considerable  portion  of 


ground  is  applied.  The  arable  parts  of  the 
e-tate  are  fertile  in  the  highest  degree,  and  an 
immense  quantity  ot  all  son-  of  sheep  and  cattle 
are  rai-ed  on  the  pastures.  I  di.-mounted  from 
my  h.>r-e  in  order  the  better  to  examine  the 
detail- of  the  farm-house,  and  found  an  immense 
num' 


1   Hii  successor. 


r  of  persons  engaged  in  making  cream, 
butter,  (diee-e,  t\:c.,  the  apparatus  for  all  which 
was  on  the  m'.-t  extensive  -cale. 

TheiKe.  cro~-iiie.-  the  plain,  I  rode  on  to  the 
shore  of  tin;  Tu-can  Sea.  where,  on  the  right 
before  me  Ereci.  and  on  the  left, 
icarer  me,  Leghorn,  a  town  with  a 
•  on  the  edc_re  of  the  sea.  From  thi- 
point,  you  have  a  view  of  the  I-le  of  (Jor^ona, 
and  be\ond  it  of  that  of  Caprea,  with  Corsica 
in  the  extreme  distance.  I  turned  to  the  left, 
and  rode  along  the  sea  shore,  till  we  came  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  very  difficult  for  vessels  of  any  si/e.  in  con- 
-e  juence  of  the  mud  and  earth  which  are 
brought  down  into  the  Arno  by  the  different 
-treams  which  run  into  it,  and  which  form  i:i 
heaps  at  its  mouth.  I  bought  some  h'-h  here, 
which  I  sent  to  the  aetre--e-  of  the  Pisa  the 
atre.  Alonur  the  banks  of  this  river,  you  see 
a  LiTeat  many  thicket-  of  the  tamarisk  tree.  I 
bought  next  day,  a  small  runlet,  made  oi  the 
|  wood  of  this  tree,  and  had  it  hooped  with 
silver,  for  which  part  of  the  bargain,  I  gave  a 
.u'oldsmith  three  crowns.  I  bought  also  an 
Indian  cane,  as  a  walking-start',  for  which  I 
paid  six  julios  ;  and  a  small  vase  and  cup  made 
of  Indian  nut,1  said,  like  the  tamarisk,  to  be 
good  against  the  spleen  and  the  gravel,  and 
for  these  I  gave  eight  julios. 

The  person  of  whom  I  bought  these  things, 
a  man  of  great  note  as  a  mathematical  instru 
ment  maker,  told  me  that  trees  have  all  within 
them  as  many  rings  and  circles  as  they  number 

2  Probably  the  cocoa-nut. 
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years.  He  showed  me  examples  of  this  in 
every  kind  of  wood  in  his  shop,  for  he  is  a 
turner  by  trade.  Those  trees  in  a  forest  which 
look  northwards,  have  these  rings  closer  and 
thicker  than  the  trees  which  stand  in  other 
directions  ;  and  this  person  told  me  that  this 
was  so  invariably  the  case,  that  by  looking 
at  a  piece  of  timber,  he  could  tell  how  old  the 
tree  was,  whence  it  came,  and  in  what  direction 
it  had  stood. 

About  this  time,  I  was  extremely  annoyed 
with  several  attacks  of  a  kind  of  heavy,  dull, 
head-ache,  accompanied  with  a  constipation  so 
severe,  that  I  had  not  a  single  stool,  except  by 
the  aid  of  medicine,  a  bad  and  treacherous 
assistant.  As  to  the  stone,  it  was  much  as 
usual. 

The  air  of  this  place  was  for  a  long  time 
considered  very  unhealthy;  but  since  Duke 
Cosmo  drained  the  marshes,  which  used  to  sur 
round  it  almost  on  all  sides,  the  air  has  become 
very  good.  Formerly,  indeed,  the  place  was 
so  bad  in  this  respect,  that  when  the  govern 
ment  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  man,  tliev  banished 
him  to  Pisa,  where  his  business  was  settled  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  he  gave  the  state  no 
further  trouble  than  to  bury  him. 

The  Tuscan  princes  have  at  various  periods 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  introduce  par 
tridges  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  but,  somehow 
or  other,  they  have  never  succeeded,  and  no  such 
thing  as  a  partridge  is  to  be  found  here. 

I  had  received  several  visits  from  Jerome 
Borro,  a  doctor  of  physic  ;  so  on  the  14th  I 
went  to  see  him  in  turn,  when  he  made  me  a 
present  of  his  book,  on  the  Flux  and  Reflux 
of  the  Sea,  written  in  the  vernacular.  He 
showed  me  another  book  he  has  written,  in 
Latin,  upon  the  various  maladies  of  the  body. 

The  same  day.  twenty-one  Turkish  slaves 
made  their  escape  from  the  arsenal,  near  my 
house  ;  and  getting  possession  of  a  frigate  full 
rigged,  which  Signer  Alessandro  del  Piombino 
had  left  unguarded  while  he  went  fishing,  set 
sail  and  got  clear  off. 

The  Arno,  and  the  canal  which  it  forms  as 
it  traverses  the  town,  some  of  the  churches,  and 
a  few  old  ruins,  and  some  private  edifices,  are 
well  worth  seeing  ;  but,  in  other  respects,  Pisa 
presents  few  points  of  attraction.  It  is,  in 
some  sense,  a  deserted  place,  and  in  its  solitude, 
the  form  of  its  buildings,  its  size,  and  the  width 
of  its  streets,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
Pistoia.  One  of  its  greatest  defects  is  the  bad 
quality  of  the  water,  which  has  a  horribly 
marshy  taste. 

The  inhabitants  are  very  poor,  but  not  the 
less  haughty  and  intractable,  and  rude  towards 
strangers,  and  more  especially  so  towards  the 
French,  ever  since  the  death  of  one  of  their 
bishops,  Pierre  Paul  de  Bourbon,  who  claimed 
to  be  of  our  royal  blood,  and  whose  family 
still  exists  here.  This  bishop  was  so  attached 
to  our  nation,  and  was  of  so  generous  a  nature, 
that  all  the  French  who  came  here  were  enter- 


I  tained    in    his    palace.     This  excellent  prelate 
I  left  behind  him,   throughout   his   diocese,   the 
highest  character  for  virtue  and  kindness.     He 
only  died  within  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  I  took  part  in  a  raffle, 

at  a  crown  a  head,  for  some  clothes  and  other 

j  things,  the  property  of  an  actor,  named  Farg- 

uocola.     There  were   twenty-six  of  us  in    the 

i  raffle,  and  we  threw  first  to  decide  who  should 

play  first,  who  second,  and  so  on.     As  there 

were   several   prizes  to  be  won,  it  was  agreed 

that  the   two  who  threw   highest  and  lowest, 

should  be  the  winners.     For  my  part,  I  played 

second,  and  got  nothing. 

On  the  18th,  there  was  a  grand  squabble  at 
the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  between  the  priests 
of  the  cathedral  and  the  monks.  The  evening 
before,  a  gentleman  of  Pisa  had  been  buried 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  morning  the  priests 
carne  with  all  their  paraphernalia  for  celebrating 
mass.  The  monks  denied  their  right  to  do 
this  ;  the  priests  contended  that  it  had  been 
their  undoubted  privilege  and  practice  from 
time  immemorial ;  the  monks,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  it  was  their  privilege, 
and  nobody  else's,  to  say  mass  in  their  own 
church.  A  priest  then  approached  the  high 
altar,  and  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the 
table  there  ;  a  monk  went  up  to  him,  and  tried 
to  make  him  let  go,  whereupon  one  of  the 
vicars  hit  the  monk  a  slap  on  the  face.  This 
was  a  signal  for  hostilities,  which  then  began 
in  good  style  on  both  sides  ;  from  slaps  on  the 
face  they  got  to  fisticuifs  ;  and  from  fisticuffs 
to  fighting  with  sticks,  candlesticks,  tapers, 
and  anything  else  they  could  lay  hands  upon. 
The  result  of  the  battle  was  that  neither  party 
said  mass,  and  that  everybody  was  terribly 
scandalized.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  it,  I  went 
to  the  place,  and  heard  the  rights  of  the 
affair. 

On  the  22nd,  at  day-break,  three  Turkish 
corsairs  landed  on  the  coast,  not  far  from  us, 
and  carried  off  as  prisoners  fifteen  or  twenty 
poor  devils  of  fishermen  and  shepherds. 

On  the  2oth,  I  went  to  call  on  Cornacchico, 
the  celebrated  Pisan  physician  and  professor. 
This  gentleman  lives  after  a  fashion  of  his  own, 
altogether  opposed  to  the  rules  of  his  art.  He 
goes  to  sleep  after  dinner,  drinks  a  hundred 
times  a  day,  &c.  He  showed  me  some  verses 
of  his  composition,  in  the  Pisan  dialect,  which 
were  pleasant  enough.  He  has  no  great  opinion 
of  the  Baths  in  the'  vicinity  of  Pisa,  but  thinks 
highly  of  Bacnacqua,  about  sixteen  miles  off. 
These  Baths,  according  to  him,  are  of  marvel 
lous  efficacy  in  liver  complaints  (and  he  told 
me  of  some  very  extraordinary  cures),  and  also 
very  good  for  the  stone  and  the  cholic ;  but, 
before  using  them,  he  is  of  opinion  that  one 
should  use  the  Delia  Villa  waters.  He  is  con 
vinced,  he  said,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
bleeding,  physic  has  no  remedy  equal  to  baths, 
if  you  only  know  how  to  employ  them  pro 
perly.  He  also  told  me,  that  at  the  Baths  of 
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Bagnacqua   the  lodgings  are  very  good,  and 
that  you  are  very  comfortable  there. 

On  the  ^(5tli,  I  passed,  in  the  morning,  some 
water  thicker  and  blacker  than  I  ever  pa.-r-ed 
it  before,  and  with  it  a  small  stone;  but,  not 
withstanding  this,  the  pain  that  had  been  tor 
menting  me  for  about  twenty  hours  before, 
below  the  navel,  did  not  lessen;  as,  however, 
it  did  not  alfect  either  the  reins  or  the  side-, 
it  was  endurable.  Some  time  after  I  pa-.-ed 
another  small  stone,  and  the  pain  went  away. 

Thursday,  'J7th,  early  in  the  morniii'.r,  we 
left  Pi-a,  u  here  I  had  found  occasion  to  be 
abundantly  gratified  with  the  kindnesses  I  re- 
',  from  MM.  Vintavinti,  Loreu/o,  Conti, 
Sinminiato  (tliis  la-t  gentleman,  who  lodges  in 
the  liou-e  of  the  Cavaliere  Camillo  (iactana, 
od'eivd  me  his  brothi'i'  to  a'vompany  me 
France).  Dorro.  and  others  merchants  ;'iid 
tradespeople,  with  whom  1  had  made  acqi 
ance.  I  feel  sure  that,  had  1  wanted  money, 
I  should  have  been  furnished  with  it.  though 
the  people  h'Te  havt  a  character  for  bein^ 
haiivjit;.  :  but,  somehow  or  • 

ts  civility. 

.    iv,  \ve  pa—  e  1  a  ureat  many  ho;;-  1  ?, 
'  ;         of    nuts    and    mushrooms 
th   sides   of  the   road.      After  a 
'.<•)•   the  plain,  we    u'ot    to  what 
!    the    1'aths   of    1'i-a.  -ituated   at   tin- 
.:     ;•-  •    nt.       There    are    -event! 
re,  on   one  ot'  which  i-  a  Latin  in-crin- 
riarble,  which    I    could    not    very  well 
further    than    that    it   celebrates,  in 
1  virtues  of  these  bath-,  and  is  dated, 
•          '  1  di  cipher,    \  .  D.  1  .'50'  ). 

-t  and  best  of  tln-se  baths  is  a  square 
one  of  its  sides  open.      It  is  ex 
w.i;   arran-vd,  and    has   a   hand 

!•    is   thiny    paces    ioni;,    on 
in  cue  of  the  corners; 
I    to   see  what   sort   it  v.  a  . 
i  ;  -il    or   taste,   c.-.\»  epr 
ig!it  sharpness  oil    th  • 
il  you  have 
water  at  once. 

into  the  water,  and  saw  the  same 
stuif  floating  about,  that  annoyed 
ni'1  at  tlie  baihs  of  Baden,  and  which  I  then 
took  to  be  sonic  tilth  or  other  that  got  into  it 
from  the  outsid  -  ;  but  1  now  imagine  that  it  is 
the  result  ot  some  mineral  decomposition,  and 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion  from  the 
circumstance,  that  this  matter  is  in  greater 
quantity  close  to  the  spring,  where  otherwise 
the  water  would  be  purer  and  clearer.  The 
lodgings  here  are  very  indifferent,  and  the  place 
has  a  most  desert  appearance  :  the  baths,  in 
deed,  are  very  little  frequented,  and  the  few 
who  do  use  them  generally  come  in  the  morn 
ing  from  Pisa,  which  is  only  four  miles  off,  and 
return  home  the  same  day. 

The  great  bath  has  no  roof,  and  is  the  only 
one  that  has  any  appearance  of  antiquity  about 
it  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  that  the  people 
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here  call  it  the  Bath  of  Nero.  It  is  said  that 
this  emperor  had  the  water  conveyed  to  his 
palace  at  Pisa,  by  an  acqueduct. 

There  is  another  bath,  with  a  slight  covering 
over  it,  which  is  used  by  the  poor  people  ;  the 
water  in  it  is  very  pure.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
good  for  all  diseases  of  the  liver.  You  drink 
the  same  quantity  of  water  here  that  is  pre 
scribed  at  the  other  baths  I  have  visited,  and 
after  drinking  it,  you  walk  about  to  assist  the 
operation.  After  look  in -4  over  these  baths,  we 
proceeded  up  the  hill,  and  at  its  summit  came 
upon  one  of  the  finest  prospects  in  the  world, 
.ciuLT  hill  and  vallev,  continent  and  island, 
sea  and  cities:  tin-  two  principal  towns  which 
lay  bi  tore,  us  being  Leghorn  and  Pisa.  I)e- 
m'j;  the  hill,  we  once  more  found  ourselves 
in  the  plain,  over  which  we  proceeded  until  we 
came  to 

Lucca,  ten  miles.  This  morning  I  parsed 
another  -tone,  a  great  deal  larger  than  those 
that  preceded  it,  and  that  had  every  appear 
ance  ot'  basing  been  detached  from  a  still 
more'  considerable  body.  («od  knows  how  this 
may  be:  hi-  \\iil  be  done  !  In  the  inn  where 
we  lodged,  we  were  charged  the  same  as  at 
Pi-a,  nani"lv  tour  julios  a-day  tor  each  of  the 
LTentleinen,  and  three  julios  for  each  of  the 
servan  t  -. 

On  the  -->'th,  I  was  induced  by  the  kind  and 
j>re--ii)LT  solicitations  of  M.  Louis  Pinatesi,  to 
accept  of  a  suit-1  of  apartment^  in  his  house, 
con-i-t!!iur  of  tive  bed-rooms,  sitting-room,  and 
a  kitchen.  The  rooms  were  low.  but  \ery  neat 
and  (dean,  and  well  furnished  in  the  Italian 
-tyle,  which  in  many  respects  is  inferior  to  our 
fashion.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  fine 
arched  roof-  and  cit-lings  which  form  so  promi 
nent  a  feature  in  Italian  architecture,  the  lofty 
porticoes,  and  th(.'  hi0.!),  wide  doors,  add  verv 
much  to  the  (•licet  of  the  hon-'-s  here.  The 
gentry  of  Lucca  take  (heir  meals,  during  the 
summer  months,  in  the  porticoes,  in  the  sight 
of  every  body. 

In  fact.  I  have  always  In  en,  not  merely  well, 
but  agreeably  lodged,  in  every  place  that  I  have 
Mopped  at  in  Italy,  except  ll{:  Florence  (where 
I  did  not  quit  my  inn,  though  I  found  it  very 
uncomfortable,  especially  when  it  was  hotter 
than  usual),  and  Venice,  where  we  put  up  with 
very  unsatisfactory  accommodations,  merely 
because  we  were  going  to  make  so  short  a 
stay,  that  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to 
change.  My  own  chamber  here  at  Lucca,  was 
quite  private,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to 
make  it  perfectly  convenient  and  agreeable. 
1  experienced  no  annoyance  or  interruption. 
Even  the  politest  attentions  are  sometimes 
troublesome  and  tedious,  but  here  I  was  very 
seldom  interrupted  by  the  people  of  the  place. 
I  slept  and  studied  just  when  and  as  I  liked  ; 
and  when  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  go  out 
for  a  walk,  I  always  found  plenty  of  men  and 
women  to  chat  with ;  and  then  the  shops, 
the  churches,  and  the  change  of  scene,  altoge- 
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ther  furnished  me  with  materials  for  satisfying 
my  curiosity. 

Amidst  these  various  recreations,  my  mind 
I  was  as  tranquil  as  my  infirmities  arid  the  ap- 
jj  proach  of  old  age1  would  permit ;  there  was 
I  very  little  out  of  myself  to  disturb  it.  All  that 
I  I  felt  was  the  want  of  a  suitable  companion, 
with  whom  to  interchange  feelings  and  opi 
nions,  which  the  constant  novelties  gave  rise  to. 
As  it  was,  I  had  no  one  but  myself  to  whom  I 
could  communicate  the  sentiments  of  delight 
which  each  stage  of  my  journey  produced. 

The  Lucchese  are  excellent  players  at  foot 
ball,  and  almost  every  day  there  are  matches 
played  at  this  game.  It  is  not  the  custom  here, 
and  you  very  seldom  see  it  done,  for  meu  to 
ride  on  horseback  in  the  streets,  and  it  is  quite 
as  unusual  for  them  to  ride  in  coaches ;  the 
ladies  ride  on  mules,  attended  by  a  running- 
footman.  Strangers  have  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  getting  lodgings  or  houses,  for  there 
are  so  few  visitors  who  come  to  stay  at  all,  that 
no  arrangements  are  made  for  them,  and  the 
town  itself  is  pretty  full  of  its  own  population. 
They  asked  me  at  one  place  seventy  crowns 
a-month,  for  a  very  ordinary  set  of  apartments, 
consisting  only  of  four  furnished  bed-rooms,  a 
sitting-room,  and  kitchen.  There  is  very  little 
society  kept  up  at  Lucca ;  for  almost  every  soul 
in  the  place,  man,  woman,  and  child,  is  for  ever 
at  work,  manufacturing  or  selling  the  stuffs, 
which  are  the  staple  trade  of  the  town.  It  is 
therefore  a  somewhat  dull  and  disagreeable 
place  for  strangers. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  we  took  a  ride  into 
the  country  in  company  with  several  gentlemen 
of  Lucca,  who  lent  me  horses  for  the  occasion. 
There  are  a  number  of  very  pretty  country- 
houses  in  the  environs,  about  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  town,  with  handsome  porticoes  and 
long  balconies,  which  have  an  extremely  good 
effect.  I  noticed  one  large  balcony  in"  parti 
cular,  full  arched  on  the  inside,  and  covered  on 
the  outside  with  a  magnificent  vine. 

My  headache  sometimes  left  me  for  five  or 
six  days,  or  more,  but  I  never  got  quite  clear 
of  it. 

I  had  taken  it  into  my  head,  some  time  back, 
to  study  Tuscan,  and  to  get  thoroughly  ac 
quainted  with  its  principles,  and  I  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  this  pursuit, 
but  I  made  very  indifferent  progress. 

The  heat  this  summer  was  much  greater  here 
than  is  usually  the  case. 

On  the  12th  I  rode  a  little  way  out  of  Lucca, 
to  see  the  country-house  of  M.  Benedelto 
Buonvisi,  which  did  not  strike  me  as  particu 
larly  handsome.  Among  other  things,  I  ob 
served  several  artificial  thickets,  which  are 
very  much  in  fashion  about  here,  and  are 
formed  in  this  way,  and  for  this  purpose :  upon 
an  elevated  piece  of  ground  they  plant  a  dia- 
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meter  of  about  fifty  paces,  with  all  sorts  of  ever 
greens,  intersected  with  very  narrow  covered 
paths,  and  surrounded  with  a  small  ditch.  In 
the  middle  of  this  thicket,  there  is  an  open 
space,  where  the  huntsman,  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  year,  towards  November,  places  himself, 
provided  with  a  silver  whistle,  and  some  tame 
thrushes,  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  by  means 
of  these  and  bird-lime,  disposed  about  in  the 
different  little  lanes  or  runs,  they  sometimes 
catch  two  hundred  thrushes  in  a  single  morn 
ing.  This  is  only  done  in  a  particular  district, 
near  the  town. 

Sunday,  loth,  1  left.  Lucca  ;  I  had  previously 
ordered  one  of  the  servants  to  offer  M.  Louis 
Pinatesi,  fifteen  crowns  for  the  apartments  he 
had  given  up  to  me  in  his  house  (which  was  at 
the  rate  of  a  crown  a-day),  and  he  was  very 
well  satisfied. 

That  day,  we  went  to  see  several  country- 
houses  belonging  to  different  Lucchese,  all  of 
which  had  their  various  beauties.  There  is 
plenty  of  water,  but  it  has  to  be  brought 
by  artificial  canals.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  sur 
prising  to  find  so  few  springs  in  so  hilly  a 
country. 

The  source  whence  they  derive  their  supplies 
of  water  is  the  streams  which  run  in  different 
directions  ;  from  these  they  cut  small  canals, 
which  bring  the  water  to  the  place  where  it  is 
required,  and  it  is  then  raised,  in  various  orna 
mental  shapes,  through  vases,  figures,  and  so 
on.  We  got  in  the  evening  to  a  country-house 
belonging  to  M.  Piuatesi,  where  we  were  en 
tertained  by  M.  Horace,  his  son,  who  accom 
panied  us.  lie  gave  us  an  excellent  supper, 
which  w;t?  laid  out  in  a  large  balcony,  where 
we  had  all  the  enjoyment  of  the  troh  air. 
After  this,  lie  provided  us  with  beds,  each  of 
us  having  a  separate  room,  and  we  had  plenty 
of  fine  clean  linen,  of  the  same  excellent  quality 
with  that  which  had  been  furnished  us  in  the 
house  of  his  father  at  Lucca. 

Monday,  early  in  the  morning1,  we  left  this 
place,  and  on  our  way  made  a  call,  but  with 
out  dismounting,  at  the  country-house  of  the 
bishop,  who  happened  to  be  at  home.  We  were 
received  with  much  politeness  by  his  people, 
and  were  asked  to  stop  and  dine,  but  we 
preferred  going  on  at  once  to  the 

Baths  Delia  Villa,  fifteen  miles,  where  I  met 
with  a  cordial  reception  from  all  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  there,  who,  indeed,  were  so  kind  in 
their  manner,  that  it  seemed  quite  as  though 
I  had  returned  home,  amidst  relations  and 
friends  who  had  been  long  expecting  me.  I 
took  up  my  quarters  in  my  old  lodgings,  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  before,  and  on  the  same 
terms,  namely,  twenty  crowns  a-month. 

Tuesday,  15th  August,  I  went  early  in  the 
morning  to  bathe,  and  remained  in  the  water 
somewhat  less  than  an  hour ;  it  seemed  to 
me  rather  cold,  and  did  not  make  me  perspire 
at  all.  At  the  time  of  my  return  here, 
I  was  well,  and  in  excellent  spirits.  Upon 
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leaving  the  bath,  I  passed  some  very  thick 
water  ;  in  the  evening,  after  I  had  taken  a 
rather  long  walk  up  the  hill,  I  found  that  my 
water  was  tinged  with  blood  ;  and  when  I 
got  to  bed,  I  felt  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  the 
bladder. 

On  the  10th  I  repeated  the  bath,  and  in 
order  to  be  by  myself,  I  bathed  in  the  women's 
bath,  which  1  had  never  before  visited.  It  ap 
peared  to  me  too  hot,  either  because  it  really 
was  so,  or  because  my  pores  being  opened  by 
the  previous  bath,  I  felt  the  h'-nt  more;  how 
ever  I  remained  in  the  water  more  than  an 
hour.  I  perspired  a  little  ;  the  water  that 
afterwards  came  from  me  was  natural,  and 
unaccompanied  with  gravel.  After  dinner, 
however,  the  water  I  passed  was  thick  and 
red,  and  towards  evening  was  ai^ain  tinged 
with  blood. 

On  the  17th,  I  went  into  the  same  bath, 
which  then  appeared  more  temperate.  I  did 
not  perspire  much  ;  there  was  a  little  gravel  in 
the  water  I  voided  ;  and  my  complexion  had 
assumed  a  sort  of  jaundice  hue. 

On  the  18th,  I  remained  two  hours  in  the 
sain  •  bath.  There  was  a  very  disagreeable 
feeling  of  weight  about  the  bladder  ;  as  to  my 
stomach,  it  was  as  open  as  was  nece-siry. 
From  the  fir-t  day  of  mv  return  here,  I  was 
annoyed  with  flatulence,  and  this  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  attributing  to  these  waters  ;  for, 
when  I  was  here  before,  I  found  precisely  the 
same  effect  from  the  same  can-e. 

On  the  10th,  1  bathed  somewhat  later  in  the 
day.  in  order  to  give  time  for  a  lady  of  Lucca 
to  bathe  before  me,  tor  it  is  a  very  reasonable 
rule  here,  that  the  ladies  shall  have  the  use  of 
their  bath  for  their  own  full  time.  I  stayed  in 
the  water  two  hours. 

My  head,  for  several  days,  had  been  very 
well  ;  but  to-day  1  felt  a  heaviness  in  that 
quarter.  My  water  was  still  very  thick,  and 
contained  a  u'ood  deal  of  gravel.  I  felt  also  a 
•leal  of  commotion  in  the  reins,  which  1 
take  to  be  one  of  the  principal  effects  of  these 
baths.  They  not  only  dilate  and  open  the 
passages,  but  they  project  the  matter,  dissipate 
it.  nnd  eventually  make  it  disappear.  The 
gravel  t'uit  I  passed  seemed  to  be  pieces  of 
broken  stone,  recently  separated. 

In  the  night  I  felt,  in  the  left  side,  the  com 
mencement  of  an  attack  of  cholic,  which  had 
every  promise  of  being  a  very  severe  and  pain 
ful  one,  and  it  plagued  me  for  some  time,  but 
without  getting  worse,  and  at  last  went  off, 
without  descending  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
stomach,  and  in  a  way  that  induced  me  to 
suppose  it  was  only  wind. 

On  the  :20th,  I  remained  two  hours  in  the 
bath.  Throughout  the  day,  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  from 
flatulence.  My  water  was  still  thick  and  red, 
and  contained  some  gravel.  My  head  ached, 
and  my  stomach  was  more  out  of  order  than 
usual. 


They  do  not  observe  saints'  days,  nor  even 
Sundays,  so  religiously  here,  as  is  the  case 
amongst  us ;  the  women  do  most  of  their  work 
after  dinner. 

On  the  '21st,   after  taking  my  bath,  I  felt  a 
great  deal  of  pain   in  my  reins  ;  my  water  was 
abundant  and  thick,  and  brought  some  gravel 
with   it.      I   conceived   that    these   pains   wrere 
occasioned   by  wind,  which  I   was   now  exces 
sively  troubled  with.     The  state   of  my  water 
lately  made  me  anticipate  the  descent  of  some 
large   stone,  and    I  was    right  enough   in    this. 
During   the    morning,  I    wrote    the    preceding 
portion  of  my  journal,  and  then  went  to  dinner; 
and  1  had   no  sooner  finished  this  meal,  than  I 
had  a   horrible   attack  of  cholic  ;   to  which,  in 
order  to  keep  me  quite  on  the  alert,  was  added 
a  frightful  tooth-ache  in  the  left  jaw,  a  malady 
to  which  I  had  never  been  subject.      Not  being 
able   to  endure  so  much   misery  up,  I  went  to 
bed    in   about  a  couple  of  hours,  and  here  my 
tooth-ache  soon  left  me.     The  cholic.  however, 
|  continued   in   full    force,    and  as   I    found   from 
i  the    flatulence    that,    sometimes    on    one    side, 
sometimes    on    the    other,    constantly    annoyed 
me,  that  it  was  rather  wind  than  the  stone  that 
di-turbed  me,  I  was  obliged  to  ask  for  a  clvstcr, 
which  accordingly  they  <_rave  me  in  the  evening, 
made    up  by  the   apothecary  with   due   propor 
tions  of  oil,  camomile,  and  aniseed-water.     My 
landlord,  Captain  Paulino,  administered  it.  him 
self,    \\ll\i   a   <_rreat    deal  of   skill   and   address, 
I  concluding    with    the    recommendation    that    1 
!  should  retain  the  remedy  within  me    as    long  as 
I  could,  a  recommendation  which  1  had  no  sort 
of  difficulty    in   following,  and    I   did   retain  it 
for    three    hours,  when    1    thought    it   better   to 
void  the  greater   part    of  it.      When  I  was  out 
of  bed,  1  swallowed,  with  a  great  deal   of  dif 
ficulty,  a  little  marchpane  and  four  spoonfuls  of 
wine  ;   I  then  returned   to  bed,  and  slept    for  a 
short  time.     In  the  course   of  the  day,  the  re 
medy  I  had   taken   produced   such  effects,  that 
the    next    morning    I    found    myself    infinitely 
1  better,  the  flatulence  having,  to  a  great  extent, 
.  disappeared.      1  felt  very  fatigued,  but   had  no 
I  pain.      At   dinner,    I   ate  a   little,   but  without 
appetite  ;  and  although  I  was  thirsty,  the  wine 
I   drank   had   no    flavour.      After  dinner,    the 
i  tooth-ache  returned   in   my  left  jaw,  and  made 
|  me  suffer  a  great  deal  till  I  went  to  bed.     As  I 
was   convinced   that   the  flatulence   was   occa- 
;  sioned   by  the  bathing,  I  did   not  take  a  bath, 
i  and  slept  very  well  all  night. 

On  awaking  the   following  morning,    I    felt 

myself  weary  and   low-spirited,  my  mouth  dry, 

with  a  bad  taste,  and   my  breath  very  feverish. 

i  I  did  not,  however,  feel  any  actual   illness,  but 

my  water  continued  very  thick  and  bad. 

'At  last,  on  the  24th,  in  the  morning,  I  felt  a 

'  stone,  which,  after  making   some  way,  stopped 

in  the  passage  until  dinner-time,  when  I  passed 

i  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and   the  loss  of  a 

good  deal  of  blood,  both  before  and  after  its 

exit.     It  was  of  the  size  and  length  of  a  pine- 
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•  nut,  on  one  side  as  broad  as  a  bean,  and  exactly 
Iresembling  in  form  the  member  through  which 
I  it  had  passed.  I  felt  infinite  delight  when  I 
I!  had  got  rid  of  it,  though  the  passage  was  very 
I  painful ;  for  I  had  never  before  voided  so  large 
I  a  stone.  I  knew  very  well  that  something 
I  unusual  was  at  hand  ;  I  shall  see,  thought  I, 
I  what  the  result  is. 

It  would  be  weak  and  cowardly  in  me,  to  the 
[1  last  degree,  if,  living  in  the  constant  danger 
I  of  dying  from  this  cause,  and  death,  besides, 
I  approaching  me,  in  the  due  course  of  nature, 
nearer  and  nearer  every  moment,  I  were  not  to 
brace  myself  up,  and  unceasingly  prepare  my 
self  to  meet  the  common  fate,  when  it  befuls 
me.  Reason  enjoins  us  to  receive  with  joy 
and  gratitude  the  good  it  may  please  God  to 
send  us;  and  as  to  the  ills  which  come  upon 
mortals  from  every  quarter,  and  at  every  mo 
ment,  the  sole  remedy  against  them,  the  simple 
rule  for  meeting  them,  whatever  they  may  be, 
is  to  resolve  either  to  endure  them  like  a  man, 
or  at  once,  like  a  man,  promptly  and  bravely  to 
put  an  effectual  end  to  them. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  my  water  resumed 
its  natural  colour,  and  I  found  myself  as  well 
as  before.  I  suffered,  indeed,  both  day  and 
night,  from  head-ache,  but  the  attacks  were 
soon  over,  and  by  no  means  so  painful  as  they 
were  before. 

On  the  26th,  I  went  into  the  bath  in  the 
morning,  and  remained  there  two  hours. 

On  the  27th,  after  dinner,  I  was  so  tortured 
with  the  tooth-ache,  that  I  sent  for  the  doctor, 
who,  having  carefully  examined  the  seat  of  the 
disorder,  was  of  opinion  —  an  opinion  corrobo 
rated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  pain  had 
already  subsided, — that  the  disorder  was  not 
occasioned  by  any  local  cause,  but  was  owing 
j  to  the  wind,  and  to  the  stomach  being  other 
wise  out  of  order  ;  and  I  was  disposed  to  concur 
with  him  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  from  hav 
ing,  at  different  times,  had  pains  all  over  me, 
arising,  as  I  imagine,  from  the  same  source. 

Monday,  28th  of  August,  I  went  early  in  the 
morning  to  Barnuby's  spring,  and  drank  seven 
pounds  and  four  ounces  of  the  water,  reckoning 
twelve  ounces  to  the  pound.  They  operated 
before  dinner,  and  I  voided  about  half  the 
quantity  I  had  taken.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  that  this  water  gave  me  a  feeling  of 
weight  and  confusion  in  the  head. 

Tuesday,  29th,  I  drank  at  the  common  spring 
nine  glasses,  each  containing  eleven  ounces,  and 
I  had  immediately  afterwards  a  severe  head 
ache.  It  is  true,  that  my  head  was  by  no  means 
in  a  good  state,  and  I  had  not,  indeed,  been 
myself,  in  this  respect,  ever  since  the  first  bath 
I  took  ;  but  of  late,  I  had  not  been  so  much 
troubled  with  it  as  I  used  to  be,  a  month  or  so 
ago,  and  there  had  not  been  the  same  weakness 
in  my  eyes.  Whenever  I  had  a  head-ache,  it 
brought  on  a  tooth-ache,  always  in  the  left  jaw, 
which  would  become  thoroughly  affected,  to 
the  very  back  teeth,  and  even  to  the  ear,  and 


part  of  the  nose.  The  pain,  indeed,  did  not  last 
long,  but  it  was  very  severe,  and  came  on 
frequently. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  vapour  of  this  water, 
whether  you  bathe  in,  or  only  drink  it  (though 
more  so  in  the  former  case),  is  very  bad  for  the 
head,  and  even  still  more  injurious  for  the  sto 
mach  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  visitors 
here  are  obliged  to  take  physic,  to  remedy  this 
disadvantage. 

From  one  morning  to  another,  I  generally 
passed,  within  a  pound  or  so,  all  the  water  I  had 
taken,  including  what  I  drank  at  my  meals, 
which,  however,  was  no  great  deal,  riot  a  pound 
a  day.  To-day,  after  dinner,  towards  sun-set, 
I  went  into  the  water,  where  I  remained  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  on  the  following  morn 
ing  I  perspired  a  little. 

August  30th,  I  drank  two  glasses,  holding 
nine  ounces  each,  and  of  these  eighteen  ounces 
I  had  passed  half  before  dinner. 

Thursday,  I  drank  nothing,  but  mounted  a 
horse,  and  went  to  see  Controna,  a  populous 
village  among  the  mountains.  I  went  ov«r 
several  of  the  fine  fertile  plains  that  lie  between 
the  hills  here,  and  observed  several  excellent 
pasture-grounds,  nearly  at  the  top  of  some  of 
the  loftiest  elevations.  The  village  I  speak  of. 
has  several  small  farms  attached  to  it,  and  has 
some  neat  stone  houses,  roofed  with  stone.  I 
took  a  tolerably  wide  circuit  before  I  returned 
home. 

I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  water  I  had  drunk  latterly  had  come 
away  from  me,  and  I  made  up  my  mind,  there 
fore,  to  give  up  the  drinking  of  it  altogether. 

Friday,  1st  of  September,  1581,  I  bathed  for 
an  hour  in  the  morning  ;  before  I  had  left  the 
bath,  I  perspired  a  little,  and,  when  I  passed 
my  water  afterwards,  I  found  it  accompanied 
with  a  great  quantity  of  red  gravel.  When  I 
drank  the  waters,  I  passed  hardly  any.  My 
water  was  much  as  usual,  that  is  to  say,  in 
very  bad  condition.  I  began  to  get  tired  and 
annoved  with  these  baths  ;  so  much  so,  that 
had  I  received  at  this  juncture  the  news  from 
France,  which  for  four  months  I  had  been 
fruitlessly  expecting,  I  should  have  left  the 
place  forthwith,  and  have  spent  the  autumn  at 
some  other  bath,  I  cared  not  much  which, 
wherever  there  seemed  a  chance  of  benefit ;  and 
there  were  several  of  these;  for  on  the  way  to 
Rome  there  lay,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
high  road,  the  Baths  of  Bagnacqua,  of  Sienna, 
and  of  Viterbo  ;  and,  on  the  road  to  Venice, 
those  of  Bologna  and  Padua. 

While  I  was  at  Pisa,  I  had  had  my  arms 
emblazoned,  in  fine  rich  colours  and  gold,  on 
canvass ;  and  I  now  had  the  canvass  framed, 
and  carefully  affixed  against  the  wall  of  the 
chamber  which  I  occupied,  at  Captain  Pau 
lino's,  on  condition  that  it  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  fixture  there,  as  given  to  the  house,  not  to 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  that  these  my 
arms  were  not  to  be  removed  from  the  place 
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where  I  had  them  fixed,  under  any  circum 
stances  that  might  happen,  and  this  condition 
the  captain  promised  me,  and  gave  me  his  oath, 
he  would  strictly  abide  by. 

Sunday,  the  tfrd,  I  went  to  the  bath,  and 
remained  there  rather  more  than  an  hour.  I 
felt  a  good  deal  of  flatulency,  but  it  was  not 
accompanied  with  pain. 

In  the  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
the -1  tii,  I  was  cruelly  tormented  with  the  tooth 
ache  ;  and  I  be^an  to  suspect  that  these  rep^att  d 
attacks  must  arise  from  SOUK;  decayed  looih. 
I  chewed  mastic  all  the  morning,  without  til 
ting  any  relief.  Towards  dinner-time,  and  for 
three  or  four  hours  after,  the  pain  K  ft  me  ;  but 
about  twenty  o'clock,1  it  returned  with  sucii 
violence,  and  in  both  jaws,  that  I  could  not 
stand.  The  disorder  was  so  violent,  indeed, 
that  it  made  me  feel  quite  sick.  Sometimes  I 
was  all  in  a  perspiration,  at  other  times  I  was 
shivering.  And  now  again  that  the  pain  had 
become  general,  I  doubted  whether  it  could 
arise  from  a  decayed  tooth  ;  for  though  the 
pain  was  greatest  on  the  left  side,  it  wa-  some 
times  very  violent  in  the  temple>,  and  in  the 
chin,  and  extended  even  to  the  throat  and  both 
shoulders,  so  that  1  passed  the  most  horribl'' 
night  that  ever  I  went  through;  1  u  a>  mad 
with  anguish  and  rauv. 

In  the  eour.-e  of  the  ni^ht,  1  sent  for  an 
apothecary,  who  gave  me  some  brandy  to  hold 
in  the  part  of  the  mouth  where  I  suli'ered  mo-4, 
and  this  gave  me  <^ivat  relief.  The  in-tant  that 
I  got  the  cordial  into  my  mouth,  all  the  pain 
ceased,  but,  as  soon  as  the  brandy  became  ab 
sorbed,  the  malady  returned.  1  had  thus  the 
U'lass  in  continual  n  qui-ition  ;  but  I  could  not 
keep  any  of  the  liquor  in  my  mouih  :  for  the 
moment  that,  by  its  influence,  the  pain  left  me, 
the  fatigue  I  had  endured  made  me  drop  oi'f  to 
sleep,  and  then  the  brandy  would  <j:d.  down  my 
throat,  and  half  choke  me,  before  1  could  spit 
it  out  agai'.i.  The  pain,  however,  left  me  of 
itself  towards  daybreak. 

Tuesday  morning,  all  the  uvntlemcn  who  were 
at  the  Baths  came  to  see  me  in  bed.  After  they 
were  gone,  1  had  a  small  mastic  plaster  applied 
to  the  left  temple,  and  I  was  not  much  troubled 
with  the  pain  all  that  day.  When  night  came, 
they  put  hot  lint  on  the  cheek,  and  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head.  I  slept  free  from  pain,  but 
'twas  somewhat  a  disturbed  sleep. 

Wednesday,  1  had  still  some  remains  of  the 
malady,  both  in  the  teeth  and  in  the  left  eye  ; 
my  sleep,  as  on  the  day  before,  was  free  from 
pain,  but  disturbed.  I  passed  gravel  with  my 
water,  but  not  in  so  great  a  quantity  as  when 
I  was  hero  in  the  first  instance  ;  the  gravel  had 
sometimes  the  appearance  of  small  red  millet. 

Thursday  morning,  7th  of  September,  I  went 
into  the  grand  bath,  and  remained  there  an 
hour. 

The   same  morning,  I  received,   by  way  of 


Rome,  a  letter  from  M.  Tausin,  dated  Bor 
deaux,  2nd  of  August,  wherein  he  informed  me 
that,  on  the  preceding  day,  I  had  been  unani 
mously  elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  and  my 
!  correspondent  called  upon  me  to  accept  this 
office,  for  the  love  of  my  country. 

Sunday,  loth  of  September,  I  bathed  for  an 
'  hour,  in    the    morning,   in    the    women's  bath, 
1  and,  as  it  was  somewhat   warm,  I  perspired  a 
little. 

After  dinner,  I  rode  out  by  mvself,  to  have  a 

1  look  at  SOUK,'  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 

:  more    especially    a    small    country-seat    called 

(ira(_rnaio!a,  situated  at   the  very  top  of  one  of 

the  highest  mountains  of  the  district.   As  1  rode 

.  along    the   hi'4'h    land-,  I  saw  some  of  the  most 

;  fertile  and  most  agreeable  hill  scenery  that  ever 

<  came  under  my  observation. 

I    !',ot    into  conversation    wilh    some    of  the 
people  of    the   place,  and,  among  other  things, 
a>ked    one    very  old    man    whether    they  ever 
'.  made  u-e  of  tht;  baths  in  their  vicinity  ;   and  he 
replied    that   it   was   very  much    the   same  case 
t  with  them,  aswitli  the  people  who  live  too  near 
!  Our    Lady  of  Loretto  ;   the   latter  very  seldom 
\  L,ro  a  pilgrimage   to   the   shrine,  and   the  people 
I  here   as  rarely    vi-it   the    baths,    leaving    them 
to   operate    almost    entirely    for   the    benefit    of 
strangers.     1  Ie  added  that,  of  late  year-*,  he  had 
perceived  with  regret  that,  these  baths  did  more 
hurt  than  good  to  the   persons  who  used  them, 
v,  hieii    he   attributed    to   the;  circumstance  that, 
whereas     formerly    there    Mas    not    one    single 
apothecary   in    the   whole  district,  and    that  it 
was   an    exceedingly  rare    thing  to  see  a  physi 
cian    pay  them    a    vi.-it,  the    whole    place  now 
swarmed    with    these    people,  who,  to   promote 
their  own  cuds  have  spread  abroad  this  notion  : 
that  the  baths  are  of  1:0  avail,  unless  yon  physic 
yourself,  not  only  before   and   after  you  bathe, 


4  Six  in  the  evening. 


drink  the  waters  i-  useless,  unless  yon  mix  some 
medicine  or  other  will)  them.  The  result  was, 
he  observed,  that  more  people  died  at  these 
baths  than  were  cured  there  ;  and  he  was  fully 
convinced  that,  before  long,  the  baths  altoge 
ther  would  <_ret  into  complete  disgrace,  and  be 
altogether  abandoned. 

.Monday,  llth  of  September,  I  passed  in  the 
morning  a  great  deal  of  gravel,  almost  all  of 
which  was  of  the  form  of  round,  firm,  millet, 
red  on  the  outside,  and  grey  within. 

September  the  12th,  i-X'l,  we  left  the  Baths 
Delia  Villa,  early  in  the  morning,  and  got  by 
dinner-time  to 

Lucca,  fourteen  miles.  The  vintage  was  just 
commencing.  The  festival  of  the  Holy  Cross 
is  one  of  the  principal  holidays  observed  here ; 
on  this  occasion,  all  persons  belonging  to  the 
town,  who  are  keeping  away  on  account  of 
debt,  are  permitted  to  come  and  spend  eight 
days  with  their  friends,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  take  part  in  the  devotions  which  mark  the 
festival. 

Throughout  Italy,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
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|  get  hold  of  one  single  barber  that  could  either 
3  shave  me,  or  cut  or  arrange  my  hair  properly. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  we  went   to   hear 
I  vespers   in    the    cathedral,  where   almost   the 
I  entire   population  was   assembled.     The  Volto 
Santo1  was  exhibited,  an  image  held   in  great 
I  veneration  by  the  Lucchese,  from  its  great  an- 
I  tiquity,  and  its  having  performed  a  vast  number 
1  of  miracles.     The  cathedral  was  built  expressly 
I  as  a  worthy  receptacle  for  this  sacred  relic  ;  the 
j  small   chapel,    in   which   it  is   generally  kept, 
stands  in    the   very  centre    of    the   cathedral, 
where,  certainly,  it   has  a   very  awkward  ap- 
I   pearance,  and   evidently  violates  all   the   rules 
of  architecture.     When  vespers  were  over,  the 
whole  assembly,  churchmen  and  laymen,  pro 
ceeded  to  another  church,  which  formerly  was 
the  cathedral. 

Thursday,  I  heard  mass  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral,  where  were  assembled  all  the  officers 
of  state.  They  are  very  fond  of  music  here  j 
you  hardly  ever  meet  with  either  man  or  woman 
that  does  not  know  something  of  one  instru 
ment  or  another  ;  and  every  body  sings,  though 
fine  voices  are  rare.  The  mass  that  I  heard  was 
no  great  things  ;  the  only  point  aimed  at,  ap 
parently,  was  who  should  shout  loudest.  They 
had  constructed,  for  this  occasion,  an  immense 
high  altar  of  wood  and  pasteboard,  which  was 
covered  with  images,  large  candlesticks,  and 
silver  cups  and  plates,  ranged  as  on  a  side 
board,  that  is  to  say,  a  large  bason  in  the  mid 
dle,  and  four  dishes  round  it.  The  altar  was 
covered  in  this  way  from  bottom  to  top,  and 
produced  a  very  grand  effect. 

Every  time  the  bishop  says  mass,  as  he  did 
on  this  occasion,  at  the  instant  that  he  com- 
:  mences  Gloria  in  excdsis,  they  set  fire  to  a 
'  large  bundle  of  tow,  placed  in  some  iron  grat- 
j  ing  that  is  suspended  for  this  purpose  in  the 
I  middle  of  the  church. 

The  weather  here  was  already  getting  cold 
and  damp. 

Friday,  15th  of  September,  I  passed  at  least 
twice  as  much  water  as  I  had  taken  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  so  that  if  there  had  remained 
in  me  any  of  the  bath  water,  I  imagine  every 
drop  of  it  must  have  left  me  now. 

Saturday  morning,  I  passed,  without  any 
pain,  a  small  rough  stone  ;  I  had  felt  it  during 
the  night  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach. 

Sunday,  18th  of  September,  took  place  the 
change  of  the  gonfaloniers  of  the  town,2  and  I 
went  to  witness  the  ceremony  at  the  palace. 
They  make  hardly  any  distinction  here  between 
Sundays  and  other  days ;  they  work  on  Sun 
days,  and  keep  many  of  the  shops  open,  just 
the  same  as  in  week  days. 

Wednesday,  20th  of  September,  after  dinner, 
I  left  Lucca,  having  previously  had  packed  up 
a  number  of  things  in  two  chests,  which  I  sent 
off  direct  for  France. 


1  The  Sacred  Face,  a  very  ancient  cedar  cross. 

2  Or,  more  correctly,  the  election  of  the  gonfalonier  of  the 
republic,  who  was  changed  every  two  months. 


We  proceeded  along  a  tolerable  road,  through 
a  sterile  district  of  country,  which  reminded  me 
very  much  of  the  Landes  of  Gascony.  On  our 
wa)r  we  crossed  a  large  stream  that  works  the 
duke's  iron-mills,  over  a  bridge  built  by  that 
nobleman,  with  a  handsome  house  on  this  side 
of  it.  On  your  right  hand,  close  to  this  place, 
there  are  three  fish-ponds,  full  of  eels  ;  the  bot 
tom  of  these  ponds  is  paved  with  bricks,  and  the 
water  is  so  shallow  that  you  can  see  the  fish 
quite  plain.  We  crossed  the  Arno  at  Fusec- 
chio,  and  got  in  the  evening  to 

Scala,  twenty  miles,  which  we  left  at  day 
break,  and  rode  on  through  a  very  pretty 
undulating  country,  closely  resembling  the 
general  character  of  the  scenery  of  France. 

We  passed  through  Castel  Fiorentino,  a  small 
walled  town,  and  then  through  Certaldo,  which 
is  close  to  it,  a  fine  town  with  a  castle,  standing1 
upon  a  hill.  This  is  the  native  place  of  Boc^ 
caccio.  We  reached  by  dinner-time 

Poggibonzi,  eighteen  miles,  a  small  place, 
whence,  after  a  short  halt,  we  rode  on  to 

Sienna,  twelve  miles.  You  feel  the  cold  at 
this  time  of  the  year  much  more  sensibly  in 
Italy  than  you  do  in  France. 

The  great  square  of  Sienna  is  the  finest  in 
Italy.  Mass  is  said  here  every  day  in  public, 
at  an  altar  so  placed,  that  all  the  people  who 
live  in  the  square,  or  are  ;u  work  there,  can 
hear  the  service,  without  leaving  their  houses, 
or  laying  aside  what  they  are  about.  At  the 
moment  of  elevation,  a  trumpet  sounds,  to  give 
notice  to  the  public. 

Sunday,  23rd  of  September,  after  dinner,  we 
left  Sienna,  find  by  an  easy,  though  somewhat 
unequal  road,  for  the  country  is  hilly,  got  to 

San-Chirico,  a  small  town  raid  castle,  twenty 
miles  from  Sienna.  We  lodged  at  an  inn  out 
side  the  walls.  The  horse  that  carried  our  bag 
gage  had  fallen,  on  the  road,  into  a  stream  that 
we  forded,  and  all  my  clothes,  and,  what  was 
worse,  my  books,  got  wet,  so  that  we  had  to 
stay  till  they  were  thoroughly  dried.  Among 
the  places  that  we  passed  on  our  left  were 
Montepulciano,  Montecello,  and  Castiglion- 
cello. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  I  rode  over  to 
a  bath,  two  miles  off,  called  Vignone,  after  a 
small  castle  that  stands  near  it.  The  bath  is 
situated  on  a  gentle  elevation,  at  the  foot  of 
which  runs  the  river  Urcia.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  small,  mean,  inconvenient  houses  here, 
and  the  whole  place  has  a  beggarly  appearance. 
The  principal  bath  is  a  large  pond,  about  sixty 
paces  long,  and  twenty-five  wide,  surrounded 
by  a  wall.  The  water,  which  rises  through 
several  springs,  has  no  flavour  of  sulphur  about 
it,  and  there  is  very  little  vapour  from  it.  It 
deposits  a  reddish  sediment,  and  seemed  to  me 
to  have  more  of  iron  in  it  than  of  any  tiling 
else.  They  do  not  drink  it.  Around  this  large 
bath,  which  is  kept  very  neat  and  clean,  there 
are  several  smaller  ones,  covered  in,  and  which 
are  more  generally  used. 
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The  waters  that  the  people  about  here  drink 
are  those  of  San  Cassieno,  which  is  near  San- 
Chirico,  somewhat  more  to  the  left. 

The  earthenware  they  make  in  this  neigh 
bourhood  closely  resembles  porcelain,  and  is  so 
white  and  clean,  and  so  very  cheap,  that  it 
seemed  to  )"•-  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  pev  r  we  use  in  France,  and  which, 
especially  in  inns,  is  often  very  dirty  and 
disagreeable. 

I  thought  my  head-aches  were  entirely  irone  ; 
but,  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  I  huve  had 
slight  attacks  every  now  and  then.  They  came, 
as  before,  in  the  shape  of  a  heaviness  and  eon- 
fusion  in  the  forehead  and  back  part  of  my 
head,  and  a  da/./.liii'_r  and  mi-t  before;  my  eyes. 

Tuesday,  we  left  San  Chirieo,  and  went  on 
to  dine  at 

La  Pallia,  thirteen  miles,  whence  we  pro 
ceeded  to 

San  Lorenzo,  where  we  -Icpt.  The  inns  at 
both  places  were  wretched  holes.  The  vintage 
hereabout-^  was  ju-t  bee-inniii";. 

Wednesday  morninir,  there,-  was  a  di.-putc 
between  our  people  and  the  \  ettnrini  of  Sienna, 
who,  finding  that  we  were  longer  than  u~ual 
on  the  journey,  got  angry  at  the  additional 
expense  they  were  at  for  the  hordes,  and  refu-ed 
to  pay  for  their  keep  this  evening.  The  dis 
pute,  indeed,  ran  M»  hi^h,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  u'o  and  speak  to  the  mayor  on  the  Mibjeet, 
wlio,  having  heard  the  rights  of  the  nutter, 
decided  it  in  my  favour,  and  put  the  Vetturini 
in  prison.  1  explained  to  him  that  the  delay 
they  complained  of'  \\  as  >olely  o  \\iir_:'  to  the 
sumpter-horse's  falling,  an  accident  with  which 
we  had  nothing  to  do,  and  by  \\hich  I  had  the 
greatest  part  of  my  clothes  spoilt. 

Near  the  high  road,  on  the  riijit  hand  >ide, 
about  MX  miles  from  Monte- Fiascone,  there  is 
a  Hath,  which  v\>  Mopped  at  for  an  hour  or 
two.  It  is  in  the  plain,  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  hills,  and  is  formed  by  a  considerable 
spring  of  nearly  boiling  v\ater,  of  a  very  sul 
phureous  flavour,  and  which  depo>its  a  white 
sediment.  The  supply  from  this  spring  is  so 
plentiful  as  to  form  a  small  lake,  whence,'  the 
water  is  conveyed,  through  a  pipe,  to  a  house 
clo-e  by,  where  the  baths  are.  Then.'  are 
two  of  these  baths,  and  the  house  is  divided 
off  into  a  number  of  inconvenient  little  apart 
ments  for  the  use  of  visitors  ;  but,  as  I  under 
stood,  very  few  people  come  here.  Those  who 
do.  generally  drink  ten  pounds  of  water  a  day, 
for  seven  days.  The  water  has  to  be  cooled 
before  you  can  drink  it,  as  is  the  case  at  the 
Preissac  Baths;  there  are  also  places  for  bathing 
in.  The  season  here  is  in  the  spring.  The 
person  who  leases  this  bath  pays  a  rent  of  fifty 
crowns  a  year  for  it  to  some  church,  to  which 
it  belongs";  but,  besides  the  profit  he  makes  of 
the  visitors,  he  makes  a  good  deal  of  money  by 
selling  a  particular  sort  of  mud,  which  he  gets 
out  of  the  lake,  and  which  the  good  souls 
about  here  imagine  to  be  good  for  the  itch  in 


men,  when  mixed  with  oil,  and  for  the  scab 
in  sheep  and  dogs,  when  mixed  with  water. 
This  mud,  as  dug  out  of  the  lake,  is  sold  for 
twelve  julios  the  measure,  and,  when  made  up 
into  dry  balls,  for  seven  quatrini.  There  were 
a  number  of  Cardinal  Farnese's  dogs  here,  going 
through  a  course  of  this  mud  and  water.  Pro 
ceeding  on,  we  found  ourselves,  after  a  three 
mile  ride,  at 

Yiterbo,  sixteen  miles.  The  day  was  so  far 
advanced,  that  we  were  fain  to  make  but  one 
meal  of  dinner  and  supper.  I  found  1  had  got 
a  sad  cold,  and  I  could  hardly  speak,  I  was 
so  hoarse. 

Instead  of  u'oiii'j^  to  bed  at  San  Lorenzo,  I 
had  laid  down  on  a  table,  with  my  clothes  on, 
for  tear  of  the  vermin,  a  thin'_r  which  I  had  not 
had  occasion  to  do  before,  except  at  Florence; 
nnd  I  accounted  for  my  cold  in  that  way.  I 
ate  here  a  <ort  of  acorn,  or  mast,  \  cry  plentiful 
in  Italy,  called  ijnitolf  ;  it  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  tiling.  There  are  such  quantities  of  star- 
liii'_Ts  about  here,  that  you  can  buy  one  for  two 
liards. 

Thursday,  -JiUh  of  September,  I  went  to  see 
some  other  Baths  in  the  plain  here,  a  good  way 
from  the  mountains.  Not  Ion1.;  auro,  these  Bath: 
\\ere  rather  considerable;  but  the  two  prin 
cipal  ones  have  been  abandoned,  and  all  thai 
remains  is  one  Miiall  spring,  which  forms  a 
pond,  \\here  you  bathe.  The  v\ater  is  warm, 
tasteless,  and  \\ithoiit  smell.  I  should  ima 
gine  there  is  a  good  deal  of  iron  about  it. 
Further  on,  there  is  a  building,  \\hieh  flu 
people  here  call  the  Pope's  Palace,  from  its 
having  been,  a-  they  say,  built,  or  repaired  In 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  Clo-e  to  this  palace,  there 
are  three  hot  springs,  one  of  which  is  sometimes 
made  use  of.  The  water  is  of  temperate  heat 
and  has  no  disagreeable  smell  about  it.  1 
fancied  that  it  had  a  good  deal  of  nitre  about  it 
My  intention,  in  coming  here,  \\as  to  drink  the 
v\ater  tor  tiiree  days.  The  plan  of  proeeedin 
is  much  the  same  as  at  other  baths  ;  you  drink 
a  certain  quantity,  then  you  walk  about,  am 
it  is  considered  a  beneficial  thing  to  perspire  a 
good  deal. 

These  waters  are  held  in  such  high  repute 
as  to  be  carried  about  all  over  Italv.  Tin 
author  of  a  (it'inriil  7'/>y///>v  on  the  Itidiai 
liut/ts,  himself  a  physician,'  assigns  the  firs 
rank  to  these  Baths  for  drinking.  They  have 
more  particularly  attained  a  great  name  as  t 
remedy  for  maladies  of  my  sort.  The  u>ua 
season  for  drinking  them  is  May.  My  expecta 
tions  from  them  were,  however,  very  conside 
rably  damped,  from  an  invective  against  them 
that*  a  former  visitor  left  written  on  the  wall  o 
the  bath-room,  in  which  he  abuses  the  phy 
sicians  for  sending  him  here,  and  says  the  water 
made  him  worse  than  he  was  before ;  and  n 
doubts  of  a  beneficial  result  were  augmentec 
by  the  manner  of  the  owner  of  the  Baths,  who 
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aid  the  season  was  too  far  advanced,  and  did 
hot  appear  at  all  desirous  that  I  should  make 
my  experiment. 

There  is  but  one  house  here,  but  this  is  large 
ind  commodious  ;  and  as  it  is  only  a  mile  and 
i  half  from  Viterbo,  I  proceeded  thither  on 
foot.  It  contains  three  or  four  baths,  the 
i-ffects  of  which  are  various;  there  is  also  a 
<hower-bath.  The  spring  produces  a  very  white 
foam  or  scum,  which  does  not  dissipate,  but 
forms  into  a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
If  you  put  a  bit  of  linen  on  this  substance,  it  | 
adheres  to  it,  as  though  it  were  frozen.  This 
foam  is  thought  an  excellent  dentifrice,  and  is 
sold,  and  even  exported,  for  that  purpose.  It 
tastes  like  earth  and  sand.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
primary  matter  of  marble,  and  if  so,  might 
very  easily  be  supposed  to  petrifv  in  the  bladder. 
They  assured  me,  however,  that  this  water 
deposits  no  sediment  in  the  flasks  in  which  it 
is  bottled  off,  but  remains  quite  clear  and  pure.  ! 
I  fancy  you  may  drink  as  much  of  it  as  you  [ 
like,  without  its  hurting  you. 

On  my  way  back,  I  made  a  defour,  for  the  i 
purpose  of  seeing  the  place  where  the  inhabit 
ants  of  Viterbo  (among  whom  there  is  not  a 
single  gentleman,  every  soul  in  the  town  being 
engaged  either  in  manufacturing  or  selling) 
collect  the  flax  and  hemp  of  which  they  manu 
facture  their  goods.  The  women  take  no  part 
in  the  work.  I  found  a  great  number  of  these 
labourers,  near  a  large  pond  of  water,  which, 
they  told  me,  is  hot  and  boiling  all  the  year 
round.  From  tin's  pond,  Avhich,  they  say,  has 
no  bottom,  is  supplied  the  smaller  ponds,  in 
which  they  steep  the  hemp  and  flax. 

On  my  return  from  this  little  trip,  I  passed 
a  small  hard  red  stone,  about  the  size  of  a 
lar^e  grain  of  wheat ;  I  had  felt  the  descent  of 
this  stone  the  night  before,  but  it  had  stopped 
in  the  passage.  To  facilitate  the  exit  of  this 
sort  of  stone,  you  Avould  do  Avell  to  stop  the 
course  of  your  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  for 
the  increased  force  with  which  it  comes  forth 
afterwards,  greatly  aids  the  progress  of  the  stone. 
I  got  this  hint  from  M.  Langon,  at  Arsaei. 

Saturday,  St.  Michael's  Day,  after  dinner, 
I  went  to  see  the  Madonna  di  Quercio,  half  a 
league  out  of  the  town.  The  road  to  this  shrine 
is  wide,  straight,  and  Avell  kept,  with  a  row  of 
fine  trees  on  each  side,  extending  the  whole 
distance.  It  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Pope  Farnese.  The  church,  which  is  a  very 
handsome  structure,  is  full  of  religious  monu 
ments  and  votive  pictures.  In  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  interior,  there  is  a  Latin  inscription, 
setting  forth  that,  about  a  hundred  years  as;o, 
a  man  Avho  Avas  attacked  by  robbers  took  re 
fuge,  half  dead  with  fear,  under  the  shade  of 
an  oak,  Avhereon  was  suspended  this  image  of 
the  Virgin  ;  and  that  having  invoked  her  aid, 
he  became  miraculously  invisible  to  the  rob 
bers,  and  was  thus  delivered  from  manifest 
danger.  This  miracle  created  a  peculiar  feeling 
of  devotion  in  favour  of  this  Virgin  ;  and,  ere 


long,  the  present  handsome  church  was  built 
round  the  oak.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  still 
remains  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  edifice ;  the 
upper  part  of  it,  stripped  of  its  branches,  is  fixed 
against  the  wall,  and  on  it  you  see  the  image 
of  the  Virgin. 

Saturday,  30th  of  September,  I  left  Viterbo 
early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  road  to  j 
Bagnaia,  a  country  seat  belonging  to  Cardinal 
Gambara,  one  of  the  most  richly  ornamented 
places  I  ever  saw.  It  is  so  well  provided 
with  fountains,  that  in  this  respect  it  not 
only  equals,  but  surpasses,  both  Pratolino  and 
Tivoli.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  fountain 
of  spring  water,  which  is  not  the  case  at  Tivoli ; 
the  water  of  this  fountain  is  abundant,  which 
is  not  the  case  at  Pratolino  ;  and  this  water 
has  been  made  available  for  an  infinity  of  orna 
mental  designs,  under  the  direction  of  Signor 
Tomasi,  of  Sienna,  the  constructor  of  the  water 
works  at  Tivoli,  who,  in  addition  to  the  ad 
mirable  effects  which  his  genius  originated 

i  elsewhere,  has  here  introduced  some  novelties, 

i  which  infinitely  surpass  all  his  former  efforts. 
When  the  decorations  here  are  completed,  it 
will  be  the  finest  place  of  the  sort  in  the  world. 

i  One  of  the  more  remarkable  features,  is  a  pyra 
mid,  which  spouts  forth  water  in  different  direc 
tions  ;  at  each  base  of  this  pyramid,  is  a  small 

I  lake,  full  of  pure  and  limpid  water.  In  the 
centre  of  each  lake  is  a  stone  boat,  wherein 
stand  two  figures,  in  the  costume  of  cross-bow- 
men,  who,  through  their  cross-bows,  shoot 
continuous  streams  of  water  against  the  pyra 
mid.  The  grounds  are  traversed  by  a  number 
of  well-planned  walks,  with  carved  stone  seats 
at  short  distances.  The  palace  is  small,  but 
well  arranged.  The  cardinal  was  not  at  home; 

;  but,  as  he" is  French  at  heart,  his  people  re 
ceived  us  with  the  utmost  kindness. 

Thence  we  proceeded  to  Caprarola,  a  palace 
belonging  to  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  and  which 
is  highly  spoken  of  throughout  Italy.  And 
well  it  may  be  so  ;  for  I  have  seen  no  structure 
at  all  comparable  to  it,  in  the  whole  of  this  fine 
country.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  deep 
fosse,  cut  out  of  the  soft  gravel  stone,  on  which 
the  place  is  built ;  and  the  roof  of  the  palace 
on  each  side  forms  a  fine  terrace,  by  which 
arrangement  a  very  unseemly  feature  in  ordi 
nary  domestic  architecture  is  avoided.  The 
form  of  the  building  inclines  to  the  pentagonal, 
but  it  presents  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a 
perfect  square.  Its  internal  form  is  exactly 
circular ;  and  a  large  vaulted  corridor,  whose 
walls  are  covered  with  pictures,  encircles  the 
whole  building,  winding  round  and  round  it, 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  connecting 
the  different  floors.  The  rooms  are  all  square. 
Among  the  other  splendid  apartments  which 
adorn  this  structure,  there  is  one,  the  vaulted 
ceiling  of  which  represents  a  celestial  globe, 
with  all  the  figures  accurately  depicted  ;  while 
upon  the  walls  of  the  apartment  is  represented 
the  terrestrial  world,  with  all  its  various  con- 
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tinents  and  regions,  forming  a  complete  cos 
mography.  These  paintings,  which  are  all  in 
the  richest  colours,  entirely  cover  the  walls  and 
ceiling.  In  other  rooms  are  depicted,  in  pic 
tures  of  various  sizes,  the  life  and  actions  of 
Paul  III.,  and  the  other  distinguished  mem 
bers  of  the  House  of  Farnese.  Besides  these, 
there  are  portraits  so  admirable,  that  those  who 
have  seen  the  originals  at  once  recognise  them 
all  at  the  first  glance,  of  our  Constable,1  the 
Queen- Mother,-  her  children,  Charles  IX., 
Henry  III.,  the  Duke  of  Alcneon,  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,3  and  Kh;<_r  Francis  II.,  the  eldest 
of  them  all,  as  well  as  Henry  II.,  Piero  Strozzi, 
ami  others.  In  the  same  room  with  these,  are 
two  busts,  one  at  each  cud  ;  one,  which  stands 
in  the  place  of  honour,  of  Henry  II.,  with  an 
inscription  upon  it,  in  which  he  is  designated 
the  preserver  of  the  house  of  Farnese  ;  and  the 
other,  which  stands  at,  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  that  of  Kimjf  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the 
inscription  on  which  sets  forth,  that  it  wa- 
placed  therein  memorial  of  the  niiim-ron-  l>e- 
n-'iit-  which  the  Farnesc  family  had  received 
from  him.  In  the  grounds,  alr-o,  there  are 
se\eral  thing's  \\eil  worth  seeing,  i'.nd.  nmoiiL:' 
other-,  a  grotto,  wh.  ,atcr  showering 

out  iu,.t  a  s;aall  lake,  gives  to  the  eye  a 
close  imitation  of  the  tali  of  ival  rain,  Thi- 
grotto  slam's  in  a  wild  and  de-eri  -pot,  and  the 
\\ater  whence  it  is  sapjilied  ha-  to  be  biMim'ht 
from  Yiterbo,  which  is  fully  eight  miK.-s  otf. 

Leaving  this  magnificent  place,  \\  e  rode 
on,  over  a  wide  plain,  where,  every  now  and 
then,  upon  barren  and  iM'a  —  le.-s  spots,  we 
found  springs  of  cold  \\ater,  clear  and  pure  to 
the  si'^'ht,  but  s.o  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
as  to  east  the  odour  of  it  lor  ,-ome  di.-tauee 
around.  We  slept  at 

Monte-Rossi,  twenty-three  miles;  and  next 
dav,  Sunday,  1st  of  October,  reached 

Home,  twenty-two  miles.  The  weather  was 
excessively  cold,  and  we  were  annoyed  with  a 
free/in n'  north  wind.  On  the  Monday,  and  for 
several  days  after,  my  stomach  was  so  much 
out  of  order,  that  I  determined  to  take  my 
meals  for  a  short  time  by  myself,  so  that  I 
might  eat  less.  However,  in  other  respects  I 
uas  tolerably  well,  except,  indeed,  that  my 
head  had  not  yet  quite  resumed  its  proper  state. 

On  arriving  at  Rome,  I  found  a  letter  from 
the  jurats  of  .Bordeaux,  reminding  me  in  very 
courteous  terms  of  my  election  as  mayor  of  that 
town,  and  earnestly  requesting  me  to  proceed 
thither  without  delay. 

Sunday,  8th  of  October,  1581,  I  went  to 
Monte  Cavallo,  to  see  an  Italian  who,  having 
been  for  a  long  time  a  slave  in  Turkey,  had 
tli-ere  acquired  amazing  skill  in  equestrian  exer 
cises.  For  instance,  while  riding  at  full  speed, 
he  would  jump  up,  and,  standing  erect  on  his 
saddle,  hurl  a  javelin  at  some  object  with  great 
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force,  and  then  resume  his  seat.  Next,  in  the 
midst  of  a  furious  gallop,  resting  one  hand  on 
his  saddle-bow,  he  would  alight  from  his  horse, 
touching  the  ground  with  his  right  foot,  the  left 
remaining  in  its  stirrup  ;  and  this  he  performed 
several  times,  alternately  with  the  feat  of  turn 
ing  right  round  in  his  saddle,  with  as  much 
facility  as  though  his  horse  had  been  standing 
still.  He  shewed  us  the  way  in  which  the 
Turks  use  the  bow  on  horseback,  both  in  attack 
and  in  retreat.  Jiy  and  by,  with  drawing  both 
feet  from  the  stirrups,  and  planting  them  firmly 
against  his  steed's  left  haunch,  while  his  head 
and  shoulder  reclined  on  the  animal's  neck,  he 
would  in  this  position  ride  round  and  round  the 
circus  at  full  speed.  Resuming  his  seat,  he 
received  from  the  attendant  a  large  ball,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  pace  at  which  his  horse 
was  u'al  loping,  he  threw  up  into  the  air,  and 
caught  attain,  over  and  over  again,  with  the 
utmo.-t  facility  and  certainty.  The  last  feat  he 
shewed  us  on  horseback,  \\  as  standing  up 
right  on  lr-  .-addle,  and  running  at  a  ^love  with 
a  laace,  which  he  directed  \\ith  such  accuracy 
and  force  a-  to  hit  hi-  mark  jii::t  in  the  centre, 
and  to  carry  it  oil'.  Then  dismounting,  he  con- 
cluded  }i\'  exhibiting  i-e\eral  extraordinary  feats 
of  -'rem.rth,  -iich,  :iaio!r_r  others,  as  bending  a 
bar  of  iron  r.nind  his  neck. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  nfter  dinner,  the 
French  ambassador'  sent  a  lacquey  to  tell  me 
that.  ii'I  l;ked.  he  would  come  and  fetch  me  in 
hi-  coach,  to  see  the  palace  ot  Cardinal  Orsino, 
who  died  this  summer  at  Naples,  leaving  all  his 
vast  property  to  a  niece  of  his,  and  she  being 
quite  a  child,  the  executo/s  had  thought  best  to 
-ell  the  fr.riiifure.  Among  the  articles  here  that 
more  e-p  i  ially  attracted  my  attention,  was  a 
tail'eta  counterpane,  covered  with  swans'  fea 
thers.  At  Sienna  they  have  quantities  of  swans' 
-kins  on  sale,  with  the  leathers  entire,  and  pre 
pared  in  some  particular  way  for  use;  and  they 
only  a>k  a  crown  and  a  half  a-piece  for  these. 
They  are  about  the  si/.e  of  a  sheep's  skin,  and 
om'  of  them  is  sufficient  to  make  a  counterpane 
of.  Then1  was  also  an  ostrich  egg,  curved  and 
painted  very  exquisitely;  and  a  square  jewel- 
box,  in  which  there  were  three  or  four  articles 
of  jewellery,  but  the  interior  of  the  box  was  so 
ingeniously  arranged  with  crystal  plates  that, 
when  opened,  it  seemed  much  wider  and  deeper 
than  it  really  was,  and  it  appeared  quite  full  of 
precious  stones,  so  extraordinary  was  the  effect 
produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  crystal. 

Thursday,  1'Jth  of  October,  the  Cardinal  de 
Sens  took  me  in  his  coach  to  see  the  church  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  of  which  he  is  titular 
and  superior,  as  he  is  also  of  the  order  of 
monks,  who  make  a  business  of  distilling  the 
perfumes  I  spoke  of,  some  time  back.  This 
church  stands  on  Mount  Celius,  a  situation  ap 
parently  selected  for  its  affording  such  facilities 
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for  the  construction  of  the  numerous  subterra 
nean  buildings  which  are  attached  to  the  edifice. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  the  Forum  of  Hos- 
tilius.  The  gardens  and  vineyards  belonging 
to  this  society  are  very  beautiful,  and  command 
an  extensive  prospect,  which  embraces  the  whole 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  church,  from  the  steep 
and  rugged  nature  of  the  spot  on  which  it  stands, 
is  almost  inaccessible  on  every  side.  The  same 
day,  I  sent  off  a  well-filled  box  to  Milan.  The 
vetturini  generally  take  twenty  days  to  get 
there.  The  box  weighed  150  pounds,  and  they 
charged  me  two  bajocchi  a  pound  for  the  car 
riage,  about  two  French  sous.  There  were 
several  articles  of  value  in  it,  more  especially  a 
magnificent  chaplet  of  Agnus  Dei,  the  hand 
somest  there  was  to  be  had  in  Rome.  It  had 
bi'CMi  made  expressly  for  the  empress's  ambas 
sador,  and  had  been  blessed  by  the  pope. 

Sunday,  loth  of  October,  I  quitted  Rome 
shortly  after  sunrise,  leaving  my  brother  behind 
me,  to  whom  I  gave  forty- three  gold  crowns, 
which  lie  reckoned  would  be  enough  to  pay  all 
his  expenses  for  the  five  months  he  was  to  re 
main  there,  to  perfect  himself  i.i  the  practice  of 
arms.1  lie  had  previously  hired  a  pretty  suite 
of  rooms,  for  twenty  Julios  a  month.  Messrs. 
d'Estissac,  de  Monbaron,  de  Chase,  Morens, 
and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  accompanied 
me  the  li;vt  stage,  and  several  more  of  my 
friends  would  also  have  accompanied  me  so  far, 
and  had  hired  horses  for  the  purpose,  but  I 
started  curlier  than  I  had  at  first  proposed,  in 
order  to  save  these  gentlemen,  at  least,  the 
trouble  which  their  kindness  to  me  would  have 
occasioned  them.  Among  these  were  Messrs. 
du  Bellay,  d'Ambres,  d'Allegre,  &c.  I  got  by 
bed-time  to 

Ronciglione,  thirty  miles.  I  had  hired  the 
horses  to  take  me  'as  far  as  Lucca,  and  I 
was  to  pay  twenty  Julios  each  for  them,  the 
owner  contracting  to  provide  their  keep  all  the 
way. 

Ou  the  Momlav  morning,  the  weather  was 
astonishingly  cold  ;  indeed,  as  it  seemed  to  me 
at  the  time,  more  so  than  I  had  ever  felt  it 
before,  yet  the  vintage  was  not  near  over  in 
.that  part  of  the  country.  I  dined  at  Viterbo, 
where  I  got  out  my  furs  and  winter  clothing. 
Thence  I  went  on  through 

San  Lorenzo,  twenty-nine  miles,  to  San  Chi- 
rico,  thirty-two  miles,  where  I  slept.  All  these 
roads  had  been  mended  a  month  or  two  before, 
by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  has 
therein  done  a  great  public  service,  for  which 
may  God  reward  him  ;  the  roads,  which  pre 
viously  were  of  the  very  worst  description,  are 
now  as  level  and  commodious  as  the  streets  of  a 
town.  It  was  quite  astonishing  to  see  the  num 
ber  of  people  who  were  flocking  to  Rome.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  the  hire  of  horses  on  the 
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way  to  the  Eternal  City  was  preposterous,  while 
those  who  were  coming  away  from  it  could  get 
conveyance  for  next  to  nothing.  Near  Sienna 
there  is  a  double  bridge,  that  is  to  say,  a  bridge 
which,  passing  over  one  river,  serves  as  the 
channel  for  another  river.  You  see  the  same 
sort  of  thing  in  several  other  places.  In  the 
evening  we  reached 

Sienna,  twenty  miles.  During  the  night, 
I  had  a  severe  attack  of  cholic,  which  tor 
mented  me  for  two  hours  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that; 
a  stone  was  descending.  Early  on  the  Thurs 
day  morning,  I  sent  for  William.  Felix,  a  Jewish 
physician,  who  entered  at  great  length  upon 
liis  views  of  what  regimen  I  ought  to  pursue 
for  my  malady.  I  left  Sienna  immediately 
afterwards,  and,  on  my  way,  was  plagued  with 
the  cholic  for  three  or  four  hours  ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  I  felt  that  a  stone  had  fallen.  I 
got  to  supper  at 

Ponte  Alee,  twenty  -  eight  miles,  where  I 
passed  a  stone,  somewhat  larger  than  a  grain  of 
millet,  and  some  gravel,  without  any  pain  or 
difficulty.  I  left  this  place,  Friday  morning, 
and  on  the  way  dismounted  at 

Altopascio,  sixteen  miles,  where  I  stopped  for 
an  hour,  to  feed  the  horses.  Here,  without  any 
C;reat  pain,  I  passed  a  quantity  of  gravel,  and  a 
lougish  stone,  part  of  it  hard  and  part  soft,  and 
somewhat  larger  than  a  grain  of  wheat.  \\  e 
saw  a  number  of  peasants  on  the  road,  some  of 
whom  were  picking  the  vine  leaves,  to  _ store 
away  as  fodder  for  their  cattle  in  the  winter, 
while  others  were  collecting  fern,  to  mix  with 
their  cheese.  We  arrived  in  the  evening  at 

Lucca,  eight  miles,  and  within  an  hour,  seve 
ral  gentlemen  and  others,  whom  I  had  made 
acquaintance  with  when  I  was  here  before, 
came  to  see  me. 

Saturday,  21st  of  October,  early  in  the  morn 
ing,  I  voided  another  stone,  which  stopped  for 
a  short  while  in  the  passage,  but  then  came  out 
without  pain  or  difficulty.  It  was  nearly  round, 
hard,  rough,  white  inside  and  red  out,  and  much 
larger  than  a  grain  of  wheat ;  I  still  passed  a 
great  deal  of  gravel.  It  is  manifest,  from  this, 
that  nature  often  relieves  herself,  for  all  that 
had  thus  passed  from  me,  did  so  as  by  a  per 
fectly  natural  operation.  God  be  praised,  that 
I  got  rid  of  these  stones  with  so  little  pain  and 
inconvenience  ! 

As  soon  as  I  had  eaten  a  bunch  of  grapes 
(for  when  travelling  I  take  little  or  nothing  in 
the  morning),  I  left  Lucca,  without  waiting  for 
several  gentlemen  who  had  volunteered  over 
night  to  accompany  me.  The  road  was  exceed 
ingly  good.  On  my  right  was  a  succession  of 
low 'hills,  covered  with  olive  plantations,  and 
on  my  left  the  marshes,  with  the  sea  in  the 
distance. 

No  great,  way  from  Lucca  I  saw  a  machine, 
which  the  government  has  most  negligently 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  very  much  to  the  injury 
of  the  surrounding  country.  This  machine, 
which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  draining  tin- 
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marshes,  and   rendering   them   cultivable,  was 
constructed  in   the  following  manner:   a  deep 
and    extensive  ditch    was    dug,  to    receive  the 
draining  from  the  marshes,  and  at   the  lu:ad  of  I 
ihis    were    placed    tliree    wheels,   turned    by  a  ; 
stream   which  descended    from  a  neighbouring  i 
height.     These  wheels,  by  means  of  spouts,  like  j 
those  of  a  mill-hopper,  drew  up  the  wsiter  from  j 
the   ditch    into  a  raised   canal,  walled    in  with  j 
brick,  which   carried  it   down   to  the  sea.      By  | 
means   of  this   construction,  the   marshes  we're 
Lrradually  draining,  but  the   works  are  now  at 
a  stand-still, 

I  passed  through  Pietra-Santa,  a  town  be-  . 
longing  to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  when;  there 
seem  to  be  more  houses  than  inhabitants.  The 
reason  of  this,  as  I  was  told,  is  that  the  air  is 
so  bad  that  hardly  any  one  can  exist  there,  and 
the  fc\v  who  do  manage  to  live  are  a  poor 
sickly  set.  The  next  place  we  reached  was 

Massa  d;  Carrara,  twenty-two  miles,  a  small 
town  belonging  to  the  Prince  di  Massa,  a  mem 
ber  of  the  ( 'ibo  family.  The  place  consist-;  of  a 
tine  castle,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
half  way  down  which  are  the  castle-walls,  and 
below  t!ie>e,  encompassing  the  hill,  the  town 
itself,  which  is  sixain  surrounded  with  a  wall. 
The  place  is  well  situated,  and  ha-  a  number  of 
LToi.d  houses,  tastefully  painted  on  the  our-ide. 
!  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  new  wine  here, 
'or  there  is  no  Mich  thin-jr  as  old  wine  to  lie  ur'>t. 
They  have  a  way  of  clearing  their  wine  with 
the  shavings  of  some  particular  wood  and  the 
white  of  eu'ii's,  so  a-  to  Ljive  it  the  colour  of  age, 
but  it  also  communicates  a  flavour  \\hich  is  by 
MO  means  natural  or  pleasant. 

Sunday,  2^nd  of  October,  I  proceeded  on  my 
way,  along  an  excellent  level,  straight  road,  the 
Tuscan  sea  king  on  my  riudit,  at  about  a  <_rtiu- 
shot  off.  We  saw  some  inconsiderable  ruins 
•  HI  our  way,  half  way  between  the  road  and 
the  sea,  which,  according  to  the  notion  of  the 
people  here,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  town  of 
antiquity,  called  Luna. 

Afterwards,  we  passed  through  Sarrczana,  a 
town  belonging  to  the  Seigneury  of  (ienoa. 
Over  the  gate  are  the  arms  of  the  republic,  a 
mounted  St.  George.  There  is  a  garrison  of 
Swiss  mercenaries  here.  This  town  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Florence  ;  and,  were 
it  not  that  the  Prince  of  Massi  separates  tin- 
two  places,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Pietra-Santa 
and  Sarrezana,  the  frontier  towns  of  Florence 
and  Genoa,  would  be  continually  at  blows. 

As  we  were  leaving  Sarrezana,  where,  by  the 
way,  we  had  to  pay  four  julios  a  horse  for  one 
post, — they  were  firing  oft' salvos  of  artillery  in 
honour  of  Don  Giovanni  di  Medicis,  natural 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  who  was 
passing  through  the  town,  on  his  return  from 
Genoa,  where  he  had  been,  on  the  part  of  his 
brother,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  empress,1  who 
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had  received  similar  visits  from  many  otiier 
Italian  grandees.  The  prince,  whose  magnifi 
cence  on  this  occasion  excited  the  most  a/1  mi 
ration,  was  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  escorted 
the  empress  to  Padua,  with  four  hundred  car 
riages.  He  had  requested  permission  from  the 
seigneury  of  Venice  to  pass  through  their  terri 
tories  witli  six  hundred  horsemen,  but,  although 
they  gave  him  leave  to  pass,  they  said  he  must 
not  have  M>  many  horsemen  with  him  ;  and  he, 
on  his  part,  not  being  willing  to  have  fewer 
attendants,  put  all  his  people  into  coaches,  so 
that  tin.-  number  of  horses,  only,  was  less.  I  met 
Don  Giovanni  on  my  way.  lie  is  a  young 
man,  very  well  made,  and  was  accompanied  by 
twenty  men,  handsomely  dressed  themselves, 
but  mounted  on  hired  horses:  which,  however, 
in  Italy  is  considered  no  discredit,  even  to 
princes. 

The  road  to  Genoa  lies  on  the  left,  shortly 
after  you  leave  Sarrezana;  and,  in  going  to 
Milan,  it  makes  very  little  difference  whether 
you  pass  through  Genoa,  or  take  the  direct 
Milan  road;  tin,1  di>tance,  in  fact,  is  as  near  as 
possible  the  sanu.-  ;  I  had  a  irivat  fancy  to  see 
Genoa  and  the  empress,  but  I  gave  up  the  idea 
for  the  following  reasons  :  there  an;  two  roads 
to  Genoa  on  this  route;  one,  at  three  days' 
journey  from  Sarrezana,  is  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  a  verv  bad  and  very  hilly  road,  along  rocks 
and  precipices,  and  with  only  a  few  lonely, 
poverty-stricken,  and  unfrequented  inns ;  the 
other  route  is  from  Lerice,  tliree  miles  from 
Sarrezana,  where  you  embark,  and  in  twelve 
hours  reach  (ieiioa.  Now  the  weakness  of  my 
stomach  i-  such  that  I  can  never  remain  on  the 
water  for  any  length  of  time,  and  I  was  afraid 
that,  even  when  1  n'ot  to  Genoa,  I  should  have 
a  difficulty  in  procuring  lodgings,  owing  to  the 
concourse  of  strangers  who  were  then  visiting 
the  place  ;  moreover,  I  had  heard  that  the  road 
from  Genoa  to  Milan  was  infested  with  rob 
bers,  and  my  main  object,  after  all,  being  to  get 
!  back  to  France  as  soon  as  possible,  I  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  Lro  to  Genoa,  but  to  make  the 
best  of  my  way  to  Milan  by  the  direct  road, 
which  runs  to  the  rit:ht,  towards  the  moun 
tains.  \Ve  proceeded  along  the  valley  of  the 
Mairra,  the  river  so  named  lying  on  our  left. 
Thus,  passing  now  through  part  cf  the  territo 
ries  of  Genoa,  then  through  an  isolated  district 
belonging  to  Florence,  and  anon  through  the 
states  of  the  Malaspina  family,  but  every  where 
finding  an  excellent  road,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  miles  here  and  there,  we  got  by  bed 
time  to 

Ponto-Mola,  thirty  miles.  This  is  a  long 
town,  very  full  of  ancient  buildings  and  ruins, 
which  are  in  no  way  remarkable.  The  people 
here  say  the  town  was  formerly  called  Appua ; 
it  formerly  belonged  to  the  Fieschi  family,  but 
it  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  state  of  Milan. 
The  first  course  at  dinner  was  cheese,  such  as 
they  make  round  Milan  and  Placenza,  which 
was  followed  by  stoned  olives,  seasoned,  in  the 
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Genoese  fashion,  with  oil  and  vinegar,  like  a  j 
salaa.  The  town  stands  close  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  After  dinner,  thev  take  round  a 
bason  of  water,  which  they  place  on  a  stool  for 
you  to  wash  your  hands  in,  and  every  guest 
washes  in  the  same  water. 

I  left  this  place,  Monday  morning,  the  23rd, 
and,  on  quitting  my  inn,  at  once  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  Apennines,  which,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  height  of  these  mountains, 
is  neither  a  difficult  nor  dangerous  undertaking. 
We  were  all  day  ascending  and  descending  \ 
mountains  of  various  altitude,  but  almost 
without  exception,  wild  and  barren  ;  and  at 
nightfall  reached 

Fornoua,  in  the  territory  of  Count  San  Se- 
condo,  thirty  miles,  and  highly  delighted  I  was 
to  find  myself  clear  of  the  rascally  mountaineers, 
who  make  pitiless  havoc  with  the  pockets  of 
all  the  unhappy  travellers  who  get  into  their 
hands,  by  their  charges  for  eating  and  horse- 
hire.  At  dinner  here,  they  gave  me  some  excel 
lent  rayouts  a  la  moutarde,  dressed  in  different 
ways  •  one  of  them  was  made  witli  quinces. 
There  is  a  terrible  scarcity  of  horses  for  hire  all 
about  this  part  of  the  country  ;  and  as  to  the 
people,  every  soul  you  meet  seems  to  think  it 
almost  a  point  of  duty  to  cheat  and  deceive  the 
I  strangers  who  journey  among  them.  Else 
where,  you  pay  two  julios  a  post  for  each  horse  ; 
here,  they  exacted  from  me  three,  four,  and 
even  five  a  post,  so  that  the  hire  alone  of  my 
horse  cost  me  more  than  a  crown  a  day  ;  and, 
besides  this,  they  sometimes  charged  me  two 
posts  when  there  was  only  one. 

When  at  Fornoua,  I  was  only  two  posts  from 
Parma,  and   from  Parma  to  Placenza  the  dis- 
I  tance  is  only  the  same  as  that  from  Fornoua 
;   to  the  latter  place,  so  that  my  going  to  Parma 
would  merely  have  taken  me  two  posts  out  of 
;  my  way  ;   but  I  determined  not  even  to  make 
j   this  slight  detour,   for  I   was   anxious    to    get  j 
j   home  without  delay.     Fornoua  is  a  very  small  j 
!   place,   consisting  of  but  six  or  seven    houses, 
;  standing  in  a  valley  along  the  banks  of  the 
!  Taro,  for  such,  I  believe,   is  the  name  of  the 
j  river  that  waters  this  valley.     Tuesday  morn 
ing,  we  proceeded  along  the  same  valley  tor  a 
considerable  way,  and  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Borgo  -  San  -  Doni,1  twelve  miles,  a  small 
town,  which  the  Duke  of  Parrna  is  surrounding 
with  fine  flanked  walls.  Here  I  found  on  the 
table,  mustard,  mixed  with  honey  and  orange 
pulp,  cut  into  small  bits,  like  quince  marmalade. 
Thence,  leaving  Cremona  on  the  right,  at 
about  the  same  distance  as  Placenza,  we  pro- 
reeded  along  a  fine  road,  through  a  country 
which,  on  either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  exhibits  not  one  single  hill,  not  the 
slightest  inequality  of  surface  ;  from  horizon 
to  horizon  all  is  a  level  and  fertile  plain.  We 
changed  horses  at  every  post ;  and  I  went  the 


!  Borgo  San-Donnino. 

*  Philip  II.,  who  retained  it  till  1585. 


two  last  stages  full  gallop,  to  try  how  my 
strength  stood  in  this  respect,  and  I  was  not 
at  all  fatigued  with  the  exertion  ;  the  water 
I  passed  all  this  time  was  quite  natural  and 
healthy. 

Near  Placenza,  there  are  two  high  columns, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  road,  about  forty  paces 
from  one  another.  On  the  bases  of  these  co 
lumns  are  Latin  inscriptions,  forbidding  all  per 
sons  to  raise  any  sort  of  building,  or  to  plant 
any  sort  of  tree,  in  the  space  between  them. 
I  did  not  understand  whether  this  prohibition 
was  intended  merely  to  preserve  the  width  of 
the  road,  or  to  leave  the  prospect  open  from 
those  columns  to  the  town,  which  is  about  half 
a  mile  off.  We  got  early  in  the  evening  to 

Placenza,  twenty  miles,  a  very  large  place. 
As  I  had  plenty  of  time  before  supper,  I  walked 
about  the  town  for  nearly  three  hours.  The 
streets  are  unpaved  and  muddy,  and  the  houses 
small.  In  the  square,  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  town,  is  the  hall  of  justice,  with  the  pri 
sons  ;  the  citizens  assemble  in  this  square  for 
their  promenades.  The  shops  in  the  streets 
are  very  poor. 

I  went  over  the  castle,  which  is  in  the  pos 
session  of  King  Philip,2  who  has  a  garrison  here 
of  three  hundred  Spanish  soldiers,  very  ill  paid, 
as  they  told  me.  They  sound  the  diane  here, 
night  and  morning,  for  an  hour,  with  the  in 
struments  which  we  call  hautbois,  and  the 
people  here  Jifos.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  living  in  the  castle,  and  it  is  furnished 
with  some  fine  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Duke 
of  Parma,3  who  was  in  the  town  at  this  time, 
never  enters  the  castle  ;  he  resides  in  the  cita 
del,  a  fortress  in  another  part  of  the  to\vn. 
In  short,  I  saw  nothing  here  worth  any  parti 
cular  observation,  except  the  new  church  of 
St.  Angustin,  which  King  Philip  is  building, 
in  place  of  the  old  church  that  he  made  use 
of  in  the  construction  of  the  castle,  applying 
also  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  establishment 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  church,  which  pro 
mises  to  be  a  fine  building,  is  not  yet  finished  ; 
but  the  conventual-house,  where  the  brother 
hood,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  reside,  and 
the  double  cloisters,  are  entirely  completed,  and 
appeared  to  me  the  handsomest  and  most  com 
modious  structure  for  the  use  of  a  religious 
society  that  I  ever  beheld.  The  galleries,  the 
dormitories,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  its  particular  purpose.  They  place 
the  salt  here  in  lumps  on  the  table,  without  any 
salt-cellar,  and  the  cheese  in  like  manner  is 
served  up  without  a  dish. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  had  come  here  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  arch-duke 
of  Austria,  the  young  prince  whom  I  saw  at 
Insprug,  and  it  was  said  he  was  going  to  Rome 
to  be  crowned  King  of  the  Romans.  Here  also 
they  mix  water  with  their  wine  at  table,  and 
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use  a  latten  spoon  tor  the  purpose.  The  cheese 
here  is  the  same  that  is  universal  throughout  the 
Placentine.  Plaeen/a  is  exactly  half-way  be 
tween  Rome  and  Lyons.  In  order  to  go  direct 
to  .Milan,  I  should  have  proceeded  straight  to 

Mari<;nan,  thirty  miles,  whence  Milan  is  dis 
tant  only  ten  miles;  hut  I  determined  to  extend 
my  journey  another  ten  miles  in  order  to  see 
Pavia.  Accordingly,  on  Wednesday,  '2~>t\\  of 
October,  I  started  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  rode  on  along  an  excellent  road.  On 
my  way,  I  voided  a  small  soft  stone,  and  a 
good  deal  of  gravel.  We  passed  through  a 
small  town,  belong-in.:  to  Count  Santaliore,  and 
some  time  after,  crossed  the  I'o,  on  a  llying- 
brid^e,  consisting  of  t\\o  barges  lixed  together, 
with  a  small  cabin  on  the  deck,  which  is  pro 
pelled  across  the  stivam  by  the  means  of  a  lout: 
rop".  Near  this  place,  the  Tesino  mingles  its 
waters  with  tho-e  of  the  I'o.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  we  reached 

Pavia,  thirty  miles;  and  I  immediately  pro 
ceeded  to  examine  the  principal  objects  of 
interest  in  the  town  :  such  as  the  bridge  over 
the  Tesiuo,  the  cathedral  church,  and  the 
churches  of  the  Carmelites,  of  St.  Thomns,  and 
of  St.  AiiLTU-tiu.  In  the  la-t  named  edifice,  is 
the  splendid  monument  of  the  sainted  bishop, 
made  «>f  \\hite  marble,  ami  adorned  with  se 
veral  line  statues  of  the  same  material.  In  one 
of  the  squares  in  this  town  there  is  a  brick 
column,  \\ith  a  statue  surmounting  it,  appa 
rently  a  copy  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Anto 
ninus  1'ius,1  in  front  of  the  Capitol  at  Home. 
If  this  be  the  ca-e,  the  copy  is  smaller  than  tlu 
original,  and  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with 
it.  ;  and  a  further  doubt  arises  from  the  circum 
stance  that  the  statue  at  I'avia  has  stirrups  and 
a  -addle  with  saddle-bows  before  and  behind, 
while  the  statue  at  Home  has  neither  stirrups 
nor  saddle.  This  induces  me  to  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  the  learned,  who  regard  stirrups  and 
saddles,  at  all  events  such  stirrups  and  saddles 
as  these,  as  a  modern  invention.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  this  may  really  be  a  copy  from  the  statue 
at  Koine,  the  stirrups  and  saddle  only  bein<_r 
supplied  by  the  modern  sculptor,  whose  seif- 
sulHciency  and  ignorance  induced  him  to  sup 
pose  that  the  want  of  them  was  a  defect  in  his 
original.  I  also  saw  the  edifice,  which,  under 
the  Cardinal  Borromeo's  direction,  had  been 
begun  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

Pavia  is  a  large  town,  tolerably  handsome, 
thickly  populated,  and  abounding  in  artisans  of 
every  description.  There  are  tew  fine  houses, 
and  even  that  which  was  assigned  to  the  em 
press,  during  her  stay  here  a  little  while  back, 
is  but  an  indifferent  affair.  Wherever  the  arms 
of  France  remain  against  houses  or  elsewhere, 
the  lilies  have  been  effaced.  In  short,  I  saw  no 
thing  that  particularly  struck  me  here.  Horses 


1  Marcus  Aurelius.  By  some  authorities,  the  statue  at 
Pavia  is  supposed  to  represent  Lucius  Verus.  The  face  is 
larsrer  than  that  of  the  Konian  figure. 
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I  in  this  part  of  the  country  can  be  hired  for  two 
'  julios  a  post.  The  best  inn  that  I  came  across 
between  this  and  Rome,  was  the  post-house  at 
Placenza,,  which,  indeed,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
,  member,  is  the  best  I  had  seen  in  Italy,  since  I 
I  left  Verona.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it 
is,  that  tlii!  very  worst  inn  that  I  had  to  endure 
throughout  my  whole  journey,  WHS  the  Falcon  at 
Pavia.  Both  here  and  at  Milan,  you  pay  sepa 
rately  for  tire- wood.  The  beds  have  no  mattrass. 
I  left  Pavia,  Thursday,  "20th  October,  and 
went  out  of  my  way,  about  half  a  mile  on  the 
rii^ht,  to  see  the  plain  on  which  the  army  of 
King  Francis  I.  was  defeated  by  Charles  V.,2  as 
well  as  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  the  Chartreuse, 
which,  with  good  reason,  is  regarded  as  a 
splendid  edifice.  The  facade  is  all  of  marble, 
elaborately  sculptured.  One  of  the  altars  in 
the  church  has  an  ivory  front,  on  which  are 
carved,  in  relief,  representations  of  the  Old 
i  and  New  Testament.  Another  object  of  interest 
is  the  tomb,  in  marble,  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
Yisconti,  founder  of  this  establishment.  I  next 
viewed  the  choir,  the  decorations  of  the  high 
altar,  and  the  cloisters,  which  are  extraordi 
narily  lofty,  and  very  beautiful.  The1  conventual 
;  house  i-  a  \  ast  building;  indeed,  when  yon 
consider  its  extent,  its  variety,  the  infinite 
number  of  attendants,  \\orkmen,  and  artisans, 
of  horses  and  carriages  that  it  contains, 
it  seems  more  like1  the  court  of  an  exalted 
princi  ,  than  a  monastery.  New  works  and 
decorations  are  being  constantly  added  at  an 
immense  expense,  the  amount  of  which  is  taken 
from  the  revenues  of  the  establishment  itself. 
The  Chartreuse  stands  in  the  centre  of  some 
beautiful  meadow  land.  Thence  we  proceeded  to 
Milan,  twenty  miles,  the  most  populous  town 
in  Italy,  of  larire  extent,  and  carrying  on  a 
very  considerable  trade.  It  is  something  like 
Paris,  and  in  many  respects  looks  more  like  a 
French  than  like  an  Italian  town.  You  do  not 
see  here  the  tine  palaces  that  give  so  great  an 
effect  to  Home,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Florence; 
but  it  makes  up  for  this  defect  by  its  extent : 
and  the  concourse  of  foreigners,  which  is  quite 
as  considerable  as  at  Venice.  Friday,  27th 
October,  I  went  to  see  the  out-works  of  the 
castle,  and  examined  them  thoroughly.  This 
fortress  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  fortified 
that  I  ever  saw.  The  garrison  consists  of  at 
least  seven  hundred  Spaniards,  who  are  well 
supplied  with  artillery.  They  are  adding  fresh 
works  to  every  part  of  it.  I  stopped  at  Milan 
the  whole  of  this  day,  in  consequence  of  the 
rain,  which  fell  heavily  and  without  intermis 
sion.  Up  to  this  time,  the  weather,  the  roads, 
every  thing  had  favoured  us.  Saturday  morn 
ing,  28th  October,  1  left  Milan,  and  travelled 
along  so  excellent  a  road,  that  though  the  rain 
continued  to  pour,  and  the  roads  were  all 
covered  with  water,  there  was  no  mud  ;  one 
reason  for  this,  however,  was  that  the  country 
is  sandy.  I  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Bnffalora,  eighteen  miles,  where  we  crossed 
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the  Naviglio,  over  a  bridge.  The  channel  of 
this  stream  is  narrow,  but  deep  enough  to 
transport  barks  of  a  considerable  size  to  Milan. 
A  little  further  on,  we  crossed  the  Tesino,  in  a 
boat,  and  by  bed-time  reached 

Novarre,  eighteen  miles,  a  small  and  by  no 
means  agreeable  town,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
a  plain.  The  place  is  completely  environed 
by  vineyards  and  groves  of  fruit  and  other 
trees,  for  the  land  here  is  exceedingly  fertile. 
We  left  this  place  in  the  morning,  and  stopped 
to  bait  our  horses  at 

Verceil,  ten  miles,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  be 
longing  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;'  this  place  also 
stands  in  a  plain,  along  the  banks  of  the  Lesia, 
which  river  we  crossed  in  a  boat.  The  duke 
has  built  a  fortress  here,  a  strong  and  handsome 
one,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  out 
works  ;  its  construction,  which  was  executed 
suddenly  and  promptly,  has  given  great  offence 
to  his  neighbours  the  Spaniards.  After  leaving 
this  place,  we  passed  through  two  other  towns, 
St.  Germain  and  St.  Jacques,  and  continuing 
along  the  same  fertile  plain,  which,  in  the 
article  of  trees,  appears  to  abound  chiefly  in 
walnut-trees  (olive-trees  they  have  none  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  only  oil  used 
is  that  from  walnuts),  we  got  by  bed-time  to 

Livorno,  twenty  miles,  a  small  village,  with 
tolerable  houses.  We  left  this  place  early  on 
Monday  morning,  and  dining  at 

Chivas,  ten  miles,  proceeded  on,  and,  after 
crossing  several  rivers  and  small  streams,  some 
times  in  a  boat,  sometimes  fording  them,  we 
arrived  at 

Turin,  ten  miles,  which  we  might  easily  have 
reached  by  the  ordinary  dinner-time,  but  we 
were  somewhat  later.  This  is  a  small  town, 
standing  on  very  marshy  ground,  and  neither 
well  built,  nor  very  pleasant,  I  should  imagine, 
as  a  residence,  though  it  is  traversed  by  a 
stream,  which  carries  off  the  dirt  and  filth.  I 
here  hired  horses  for  six  days,  to  carry  us  on  to 
Lyons,  at  five  crowns  and  a  half  each  horse, 
the  owner  undertaking  to  keep  them  all  the 
time.  French  is  commonly  spoken  here,  and 
every  body  appears  to  hold  our  people  in  great 
esteem  and  affection.  The  vernacular,  even,  has 
very  little  of  Italian  about  it,  except  the  pro 
nunciation  ;  in  itself  it  seems  made  up,  for  the 
most  part,  of  French  words.  We  left  Turin, 
Tuesday,  31st  October,  and  by  dinner-time 
reached 

St.  Ambroise,  two  posts.  Thence,  along  a 
narrow  valley,  hemmed  in  by  considerable  hills, 
we  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Suza,  two  posts,  a  considerable  town,  with  a 
castle.  Here  I  was  attacked,  in  the  night,  with 
a  terrible  pain  in  the  right  knee,  which  did  not 
leave  me  for  several  days,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
got  worse  and  worse.  The  inns  here  are  better 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  that  I  have 
visited  j  the  bread  is  not  good,  but  the  wine  is 
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excellent,  and  there  is  plenty  of  every  thing. 
Throughout  Savoy,  the  landlords  are  exceed 
ingly  civil  and  well-behaved.  On  All-Saints' 
day,  after  hearing  mass,  I  went  on  to 

Novalese,  one  post,  where  I  hired  eight  men, 
to  carry  me  to  the  top  of  Mont  Cenis,  and  down 
the  other  side,  in  the  sort  of  litter  that  they  use 
here  for  this  purpose. 

[Montaigne  continues  his  Journal,  from  this 
point,  in  French.] 

Here  French  is  the  tongue  spoken  ;  so  here 
I  will  quit  the  foreign  language  I  have  so  far 
employed,  and  which  comes  as  easy  to  me  as 
it  goes  incorrectly  from  me  :  for,  having  been 
almost  entirely  in  the  company  of  my  own 
countrymen  ever  since  I  left  France,  my  oppor 
tunities  for  making  any  progress  in  Italian  have 
been  but  very  inadequate.  I  crossed  Mont 
Cenis,  partly  on  horseback,  and  partly  in  a 
litter  carried  by  four  men,  who,  when  they 
were  fatigued,  were  relieved  by  four  other  men, 
all  of  whom  I  engaged  at  Novalese,  as  I  have 
just  mentioned.  The  ascent  occupies  two  hours, 
and,  being  rugged  and  stony,  is  very  difficult 
for  horses,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  tra 
velling,  but  is  easy  enough  for  pedestrians  ;  and 
there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended,  except 
falling  on  your  knees  now  and  then,  for  the  road 
winding  up  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  there 
are  no  precipices  at  the  side  to  tumble  over. 
On  reaching  the  summit,  you  see  before  you  a 
plain,  extending  about  two  leagues  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  diversified  with  a  few 
houses,  some  pieces  of  water,  and  the  post- 
house  ;  there  are  no  trees,  and  at  this  season 
there  was  no  grass,  for  the  whole  space  was 
thickly  covered  with  snow.  The  descent  is 
about  a  league,  and  I  was  carried  down  it  in 
my  litter.  At  the  bottom,  I  dismissed  my  eight 
porters,  giving  them  two  crowns  for  their 
trouble.  The  regular  price  for  being  merely 
carried  down,  however,  is  only  a  tester  ;  and 
sometimes  there  are  amusing  scenes  enough, 
when  people  get  frightened.  I  then  mounted 
my  horse,  which  had  been  led  for  me,  and  we 
then  rode  on  to  dinner  at 

Lanebourg,2  two  posts,  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  with  which  commences  Savoy. 
We  slept  at  a  small  village  two  leagues  further 
on.  All  about  this  part  of  the  country,  they 
have  got  plenty  of  trout,  and  excellent  wines, 
old  and  new.  Next  day,  we  rode  on,  along  a 
hilly  and  rugged  road,  to 

St.  Michel,  five  leagues,  a  village,  in  which 
is  the  post-house.  After  dining  here,  we  pro 
ceeded  on  our  route  ;  but  it  was  very  late,  and 
we  were  all  wet  through  before  we  reached 

La  Chambre,  five  leagues,  a  small  village, 
which  gives  his  title  to  the  Marquis  de  la 
Chambre.  Next  day,  Friday,  3d  November, 
we  went  on  to  dine  at 
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Aiguebclle,  four  leagues,  a  walled  town, 
whence  we  proceeded  to  our  sleeping-place, 

Mont  Mellian,  four  leagues,  a  town  and 
fortress,  the  latter  of  which  occupies  the  summit 
of  an  isolated  rock,  rising  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  plain,  surrounded  by  high  mountains. 
The  town  itself  stands  at  the  foot  of  this  rock, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Isne,  which  then 
runs  on  to  Grenoble,  seven  leagues  hence.  I 
began  now  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  tin- 
Italian  oil;  for  that  which  I  got  in  this  part  of 
the  country  disagreed  amazingly  with  my  sto 
mach,  whereas  in  Italy  I  never  had  the  slightest 
after-taste  of  the  oil.  We  dined  at 

Chamberi,  two  leagues,  the  capital  of  Savoy, 
a  small  but  handsome  town,  with  an  excellent 
trade.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  but  its 
immediate  site  is  a  tolerably  lar^e  plain.  Pax- 
ing  on,  we  crossed  Mont  du  Chat,  a  hiirh, 
ru^cfed,  and  rocky  mountain,  the  pa--ar_re  of 
which,  however,  is  neither  difficult  nor  dan 
gerous.  At  its  foot  there  is  an  cx!"iisive  lake,1 
on  the  banks  of  which  stands  a  town  called 
Bordean,  where  they  make  sword-,  \\hich  are 
held  in  considerable  estimation.  We  slept  at 

Hyene,"  four  leagues,  a  small  to\\n.  Sun 
day  morning,  we  cro-sed  the  Ho-ne,  \\hieh  lay 
on  our  right.  The  rocks  here  abut  very  clo-ely 
on  the  road,  and  in  one  particular  place  almost 
block  up  the  pas-aii'c  altogether.  On  a  rock, 
commanding  this  deiile,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  has 
constructed  a  -mall  tort,  very  nearly  re-einblin<_r 
that  built  by  the  Venetians  at  Chiusa,  in  the 
Tvrol,  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  proper  place. 
Proceeding  along  this  narrow  ]>a-.-,  we  went 
on  without  stopping  to 

St.  Hainh'-rr,  seven  leagues,  a  small  town, 
i  standing  in  the  valley,  where  it  becomes  some 
what  wider.  Most  of  the  towns  in  Savoy  have 
a  stream  running  through  them,  and  the  space 
between  this  stream  and  the  hou-es,  on  each  -ide, 
I  is  nearly  all  covered  in  with  pent-houses,  so  that 
you  can  walk  about  in  all  weathers,  but  there 
is  this  inconvenience,  that  the  shops  are  tin- 
darker  for  it.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
M.  Francesco  Cenami,  a  I. yon-  banker,  who 
had  come  here  to  avoid  the  plague,  sent  his 
respects,  and  a  servant  to  me  with  some  wine, 
coupled  with  some  very  handsome  compliments. 
1  left  the  place  on  the  Monday  morning,  and 
having  now  entirely  <jfot  clear  of  the  mountains, 
entered  upon  our  French  low  country.  Pa-sin^' 
the  river  Ain  in  a  boat,  near  the  bridge  of 
Chesai,  I  rode  on  without  stopping  to 

Morestel,  six  leagues,  a  small  but  much  fre 
quented  town,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  the  last  of  his  dependencies  in  this  direc- 
,  tion.  Tuesday,  after  dinner,  I  took  post- 
horses,  and  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Lyons,  two  posts,  three  leagues.  I  was  very 
i  much  pleased  with  this  town.  Friday,  1  bought 


of  Joseph  de  la  Sono,  three  stout  horses  for  two 
hundred  crowns.  I  had  previously  purchased 
of  Malesieu  a  riding  nag,  for  fifty  crowns,  and 
another  horse  for  thirty-three.  Saturday,  St. 
Martin's  day,  1  had  in  the  morning  a  terrible 
stomach-ache,  which  kept  me  in  bed  till  after 
mid-day.  I  took  no  dinner,  and  ate  very  little 
at  supper.  Sunday,  1:2  th  November,  the  Sieur 

,  Alberto  Grachinotti,  a  Florentine,  who  had 
already  shown  me  a  great  deal  of  attention, 

i  invited   me    to   dinner,  and   offered  to  lend   me 

i  any  money  I  might  want;  yet  he  never  saw 
me  before  I  came  here.  Wednesday,  loth 
November,  l.~>sl,  I  left  Lyons  after  dinner, 
and  bv  a  hills'  road  reached 

liordeliere,  five  leagues,  a  village  consisting 
of  two  houses,  in  one  of  which  we  slept. 
Thursday  morning,  we  resumed  our  journey, 
favoured  by  an  excellent  road,  and,  near  the 
small  town  of  Fur,:i  cro— ed  tin-  river  Loire  in 
a  bo;it.  and  went  on  without  stopping  to 

L' Hospital,  ei<_rht  leagues,  a  small  walled 
town.  Leaving  this  place  next  morning,  we 
proceeded  alon^  a  hilly  road,  with  the  pleasant 

:  accompaniment  of  tin;  snow  falling  heavily, 
and  a  bitter  cold  wind  driving  full  in  our 
face-,  and  at  la-t  made  our  way  to 

Tiers,  six  leagues,  a  small,  well-built,  and 
populous  town,  seated  on  the  river  Allier,  and 
enjoying  a  considerable  trade.  Its  principal 
manufacture  is  paper,  but  it  is  also  noted  for  its 
knives  and  plaving  cards.  It  stands  at  an  equal 
centrical  distance  from  Lyons,  St.  Flour,  Mou- 
lins,  and  Puy.  The  nearer  I  approached  home, 
tin-  longer  did  the  way  -eem  ;  each  successive 

i  mile  appeared  more  tedious  than  its  predecessor. 
This  town  belongs  to  M.  de  Montpan-ier.  I 
went  to  Palmier's,  to  see  the  proce-s  of  paper- 
making,  which  seemed  to  require  as  many 
workmen,  and  as  much  labour,  a-  any  other 
manufacture.  The  common  cards  are  sold  at 
one  W  the  pack,  and  the  finer  sort  at  two 
<v//W//.sr.s.4  Saturday,  we  rode  on  through  the 
rieli  plain  of  La  Limaigne,  and  passing  in  a 
boar,  first  the  Doare  and  then  the  Allit  r.  we 
came  to 

Pont  du  Chateau,  four  leagues,  where  we 
slept.  The  plague  has  committed  sad  havoc 
here,  and  1  was  told  some  fearful  instances  of 
irs  ravages.  The  hou-e  of  the  Seigneur  the 
the  Yi-count  de  Cauillac  was  burned  as  they 
were  endeavouring  to  purify  it  with  enormous 
fires  in  every  room.  This  seigneur  sent  one  of 
his  people  to  me  in  the  evening,  with  offers  of 
service,  and  to  request  that  I  would  write  to 
M.  de  Foix  in  favour  of  his  son,  whom  he  was 
about  to  send  to  Home.  Sunday,  19th  No- 

:  vember,  I  went  on  to  dinner  at 

Clermont,  two  leagues,  where  I  stopped  all 
day,  to  give  my  young  horses  a  rest.  Monday, 
the  20th.  I  started  early  in  the  morning,  and 


1  The  Lake  of  Bourgct. 

2  Yenne. 


3   Feurs. 

;  The  Carolus  was  a  coin  marked  with  a  K.  (Karolus  VIII.) 
and  was  worth  about  2±d. 
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on  my  road,  at  the  top  of  the  Pui  de  Doume, 
passed  a  largish  stone,  long  and  flat,  which  had 
stuck  in  the  passage  all  the  morning.  I  felt  it 
the  day  before.  It  was  neither  hard  nor  soft. 
I  stopped  at  Pougibaut  for  the  purpose  of  pay 
ing  my  respects  to  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  with 
whom  I  stayed  half  an  hour.  Her  house  is  not 
so  handsome,  as  it  is  celebrated  ;  its  situation  is 
by  no  means  good  ;  the  garden  is  small  and 
square,  and  the  walks  are  raised  four  or  five 
feet  above  the  beds  ;  the  sides  of  the  walks  are 
paved  with  stone.  The  garden  is  filled  chiefly 
with  fruit-trees.  The  snow  was  falling  so  thick, 
and  the  wind  was  blowing  so  cold,  that  I  could 
not  judge  very  well  what  sort  of  country  I  was 
travelling  through.  I  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Pont-a-mur,  seven  leagues,  a  small  village  ; 
where  I  heard  that  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
Lude  were  staying  at  a  place  two  leagues  off. 
The  next  night  I  slept  at 

Pont  -  Sarrant,  another  small  village,  six 
leagues.  All  the  inns  on  this  line  of  road,  till  you 
get  to  Limoges,  are  miserable  places  ;  the  only 
article  they  have  at  all  passable  is  wine.  Their 
customers,  however,  for  the  most  part,  are  no 
thing  but  muleteers  and  messengers  to  and  from 
Lyons.  My  head  had  got  out  of  sorts  again  ; 
and  truly,  if  storms  and  winds  and  rain  be  bad 
for  it,  it  had  enough  to  disorder  it  on  this 
confounded  route,  where  the  winter  is  said  to 
be  harder  than  in  any  other  part  of  France. 
Wednesday,  22d  November,  a  most  detestable 
morning,  I  resumed  my  journey,  and  passed,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  through  Fuletin,1  a  small 


well-built  town,  environed  by  hills,  and  which 
seems  half  depopulated  by  the  plague,  that 
recently  visited  it.  I  slept  at 

Chastein,  five  leagues,  a  miserable  village, 
where  I  could  get  no  old  wine,  and  had  to  put 
up  with  some  new  stuff,  that  was  not  even  puri 
fied.  Thursday,  23d,  the  state  of  my  head  being 
in  no  degree  improved  by  the  bad  wine  and  the 
bad  weather,  I  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Saublac,  five  leagues,  a  small  village  belong- 
in  to  M.  de  Lausun.  Next  day,  1  slept  at 

Limoges,  six  leagues,  where  I  stayed  all 
Saturday.  I  bought  a  mule  here  for  ninety 
sun  -  crowns  of  the  man  whose  horses  I  had 
ridden  from  Lyons,  and  who  had  accompanied 
us  on  this  same  mule.  He  charged  me  five 
crowns  more  for  the  keep  of  the  animal  from 
Lyons,  therein  cheating  me  out  of  four  livres, 
for  the  cost  of  the  horses  for  that  distance  only 
came  to  three  crowns  and  two-thirds.  Sunday, 
26th  November,  I  left  Limoges,  after  dinner, 
and  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Cars,  five  leagues ;  there  was  no  one  but 
Madame  de  Cars  at  home.  Monday,  I  slept 
at 

Tivie,  six  leagues.     Tuesday,  I  slept  at 
Perigus,2  five  leagues.     Wednesday,  at 
Mauriac,    five  leagues;    and  Thursday,   St. 
Andrew's  day,  the  30th  of  November,   1  once    j 
!  more  reached  my  own  bed  at 

Montaigne,  seven  leagues,  which  I  had  left 
j  22d  June,  1580,  on  my  way  to  La  Fere,  Thus 
|  my  journey  occupied  seventeen  months  and 
'  eight  days. 


Fcuilletin. 


2  Perigueux. 
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MICHAEL  DE   MONTAIGNE 


[THE  following  letter,  as  well  as  several  of  those  that 
follow,  may  be  found  in  a  volume  published  by  Montaigne 
himself,  about  nine  years  before  the  lirst  edition  of  the 
Kssays.  It  is  a  small  octavo,  now  very  scarce,  "  imprime 
avec  privilege,  a  Fans,  die/  Frederic  .Morel  1'ancien  ,  Hue 
St.  Jean-de-Hauvais,  au  Franc  Meuri'-r,  I."  7  I,"  'other  title- 
pages  have  "  \:,~-2."  It  consists  ot  1  :i  I  paues.  and  is  enti 
tled  "  I, a  Mesnaurerie  de  Xenophon  ;  les  re-les  de  Mariaire, 
de  Plutarque  ;  Lettre  de  Consolation  de  1'lutanjue  a  sa 
Femme  ;  le  tout  traduit  de  dree  en  Francois  par  feu  M. 
Kstienne  de  la  Hot  tie,  conseiller  du  roy  en  sa  court  de  par- 
lement  a  Bordeaux  ;  ensemble  quelques'vers  Latins  et  Fran 
cois  dc  son  invention  :  iti-tn,  un  discours  sur  la  nmrt  du  dit 
Seigneur  de  la  Hoi-tie,  par  M.  de  Montaigne."  The  I'e'rs 
Francois,  however,  did  not  appear  till  !."> ,"•_'.  when  they  were 
published  by  Morel,  in  an  octavo  booklet  of  I '.I  pairesl  The 
unsold  copies  of  the  translations  above  enumerattd  were 
sent  forth  in  IfiOli,  "die/  Claude  .Morel,  rue  St.  Jacques,  a 
la  Fontaine,"  with  the  addition  of  Ln  Mi-snn^i-i-i,  Keono- 
mics  d' Aristotle,  also  translated  by  I,a  Hot-tie,  and  the 
Vi-rs  Frutn-nis.'] 

I. 

Michael  dc  Motit<ii<j)ic  to  ///.•»•  Father. 

As  to  his  last  words,  if  a  good  account  of 

them  is  to  be  expected  from  any  hand,  it  is  un 
doubtedly  from  mine;  not  only  because,  all  the 
time  of  his  sickness,  he  was  fond  of  conversing 
with  nobody  so  much  as  with  me.  but  also 
because,  such  was  the  singular  and  brotherly 
love  we  bore  to  one  another,  that  I  had  a  most 
certain  knowledge  of  his  designs,  opinions,  and 
will,  all  his  life-time,  as  much  no  doubt  as  it  was 
possible  for  any  one  man  to  know  of  another. 
And  because  I  knew  them  to  be  sublime,  vir 
tuous,  full  of  resolution,  and,  all  things  consi 
dered,  most  wonderful,  I  foresaw  that,  if  his 
distemper  would  give  him  strength  to  express 
himself,  nothing  would  come  from  his  lips  but 
what  was  great,  and  very  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
therefore  I  gave  the  utmost  attention  to  it.  It 
is  true,  monseigneur,  that  as  my  memory  is  very 
short,  and  moreover  bewildered  by  the  trouble 
of  my  mind  for  so  heavy  and  important  a  loss, 
it  is  impossible  but  I  should  have  forgotten 
many  things  which  I  could  wish  were  known  ; 
but  as  for  those  which  I  recollect,  I  will  send 
you  them  with  the  strictest  regard  to  truth  that  | 
is  possible.  For  in  order  to  represent  him  thus  : 
cruelly  stopped  in  his  worthy  progress  ;  to  shew 


you  that  invincible  courage  in  a  body  broken 
down  and  demolished  by  the  furious  efforts  of 
pain  and  death,  would,  I  confess,  require  a 
much  better  style  than  mine  ;  because,  though 
when  he  talked  of  grave  and  important  sub 
jects,  he  spoke  of  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  was  difficult  to  write  them  down  so  well,  yet 
it  seemed  at  this  time  as  if  there  was  an  emula 
tion  betwixt  his  thoughts  and  his  words,  which 
should  do  him  the  last  service.  For  sure  I  am 
that  I  never  observed  him  to  have  so  many  and 
such  fine  imaginations,  and  those  uttered  with 
so  much  eloquence  as  his  were,  all  the  time  of 
his  illness.  For  the  rest,  monseigneur,  if  you 
find  that  I  have  chosen  to  bring  into  my  narra 
tive  his  most  trivial  and  common  topics,  you 
must  know  that  I  did  so  on  purpose;  for  these 
having  been  delivered  by  him  at  that  time,  and 
in  the  height  of  so  great  an  affliction,  are  a 
singular  evidence  of  a  mind  quite  at  ease,  tran 
quil,  and  assured. 

On  Monday,  the  Oth  of  August,  1503,  on  my 
return  from  the  Palais,  I  sent  to  invite  him  to 
dine  v\ith  me.  He  returned  me  for  answer, 
with  thanks,  that  he  was  a  little  out  of  order, 
and  that  I  should  do  him  a  pleasure  if  I  would 
spend  an  hour  with  him  before  he  set  out  for 
Medoc.  Soon  after  I  had  dined,  I  went  on  to 
him.  lie  was  laid  down  on  the  bed  with  his 
clothes  on,  and  I  found  his  countenance  already 
altered.  lie  told  me  that  he  had  a  looseness  on 
him,  attended  witli  the  gripes,  ever  since  the 
day  before  when  he  played  with  M.  d'Escars, 
and  wore  only  a  doublet  under  a  silk  garment ; 
and  that  often,  when  he  caught  a  cold,  it  was 
attended  with  such  fits.  I  thought  it  proper 
that  he  should  undertake  the  journey  he  had 
intended,  but  advised  him  to  go  no  further  that 
evening  than  to  Germignian,  which  is  but  two 
leagues  out  of  town.1  I  did  this,  the  rather 
because  the  place  where  he  lay  Avas  close  to 
some  houses  that  were  infected  with  the  plague, 


1  Two  leagues  from   Bordeaux,  between   le  Taillant  and 
St.  Aubin,  on  the  road  to  Castelnau. 
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of  which  he  was  somewhat  afraid,  since  he  re 
turned  from  Perigord  and  the  Agenois,  where 
it  raged  in  all  parts  ;  besides,  I  had  formerly 
myself  found  benefit,  in  such  a  distemper  as 
his  was,  from  riding  on  horseback.  Accord 
ingly  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Boe'tie,  his  wife,  and  his  uncle,  M.  de 
Bouillhonnas. 

Early  the  next  morning,  came  one  of  his 
domestics  to  me,  from  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Boe'tie,  to  acquaint  me  that  he  had  been  seized 
that  night  with  a  violent  dysentery.  She  sent 
for  a  doctor  and  an  apothecary,  and  desired  me 
to  come  to  him,  which,  after  dinner,  I  did. 

He  was  overjoyed  to  see  me  ;  and  when  I  was 
taking  leave  of  him  in  order  to  return  home, 
with  a  promise  to  visit  him  again  next  day,  he 
desired  me,  with  more  affection  and  importunity 
than  ever  he  had  begged  any  thing  in  his  life, 
to  be  with  him  as  much  as  possible.  This 
touched  me  a  little.  Yet  I  was  going  away, 
when  Mademoiselle  de  la  Boe'tie,  who  had 
already  a  foreboding  of  I  know  not  what  cala 
mity,  entreated  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that 
I  would  not  stir  from  him  that  night.  Accord 
ingly,  she  prevailed  on  me  to  stay,  at  winch  he 
wras  very  much  cheered.  Next  day,  I  returned 
home,  and  on  Thursday  I  went  to  see  him  again. 
His  distemper  was  worse,  and  his  flux  of  blood, 
with  the  gripings,  which  weakened  him  very 
much,  increased  every  hour. 

On  the  Friday,  I  left  him  again  ;  and  on 
Saturday  I  found  him  very  low.  He  then 
told  me  that  his  distemper  was  of  the  conta 
gious  kind,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  dis 
agreeable  and  melancholic  ;  that  he  very  well 
knew  my  temperament,  and  desired  me  to  visit 
him  but  now  and  then,  yet  as  often  as  I  could. 
After  this,  I  did  not  leave  him.  Till  the  Sunday, 
he  had  said  nothing  to  me  of  what  he  thought 
of  his  being,  and  we  discoursed  only  about  the 
particular  circumstances  of  his  malady,  and 
what  the  ancient  physicians  said  of  it;  we  had 
very  little  talk  about  public  affairs,  which  I 
found,  from  the  very  first  day,  he  had  an  aver 
sion  to.  But  on  the  Sunday  he  fainted  away: 
and,  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said  that  all 
things  appeared  to  him  in  a  confusion,  and  that 
he  had  seen  nothing  but  a  thick  cloud  and  an 
obscure  mist,  in  which  every  thing  was  con 
founded  and  disordered  ;  but  that,  neverthe 
less,  all  this  fit  had  given  him  no  displeasure. 
"  Death,"  said  I  then  to  him,  "  has  nothing 
worse  than  this,  my  brother." — "  Nay,  nothing 
so  bad,"  replied  he. 

From  this  time,  having  had  no  manner  of 
sleep  since  the  first  attack  of  his  distemper,  and 

f  rowing  still  worse,  notwithstanding  all  reme- 
ies,  so  that  certain  draughts  were  now  taken 
by  him  which  are  never  ordered  but  in  cases  of 
the  last  extremity,  he  began  to  despair  altoge 
ther  of  his  recovery,  and  communicated  his 
thoughts  to  me.  That  same  day,  because  he  was 
in  good  order,  I  said  to  him,  "  that  consider 
ing-  the  extraordinary  affection  which  I  bore 


him,  it  would  ill  become  me  if  I  did  not  take 
care  that,  as  all  his  actions  in  health  had  been 
prudent   and   well    weighed,    he    should   con 
tinue  to   act  with  the    same  prudence   in    his 
sickness  ;  and   if  it   were  God's   will   that  he 
should  be  worse,  I  should  be  very  sorry  that, 
for  want  of  advice,  he  should  leave  any  of  his 
domestic  affairs  unsettled,  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  damage  which  his  relations  might  suffer 
from  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation  ;" 
which  he  took  very  kindly  at  my  hands ;  and, 
after  having  solved  some  difficulties  which  kept 
him  in  suspense  on  the  subject,  he  desired  me  to 
call  his  uncle  and  his  wife,  by  themselves,  that 
he  might  give  them  to  understand  what  he  had 
resolved   on  as  to  his  will.     I  told    him    that 
would   alarm  them.     "  No,  no,"  said    he,  "  I 
will  comfort  them,  and  give   them  much  better 
hopes  of  my  recovery  than  I  entertain  myself." 
And  then  he  asked  me  whether  the  fainting  fits 
which  he  had  had,  did  not  a  little  surprise  us  ? 
"That's  of  no  moment,  my  brother,"  said  I, 
"  these  are  fits  which  are  common  to  such  dis 
tempers."     "  True,  brother,"  replied  he,  "it  is 
of  no  importance ;  even   though  what  you  are 
most   afraid    of  should    be   the   consequence." 
"  To  you,"  said  I,  "it  would  be  a  happy  turn  ; 
but   the  damage  would  be  to  me,  who   should 
thereby  lose  the  company  of  so  great,  so  wise, 
and  sure  a  friend,  whose  equal,  I  am  certain, 
I  should  never  find."     "  It  is  very  possible,  my 
brother,"  he  rejoined,  "  that  you  never  may  ; 
j  and  I  assure  you  that  what  makes   me  some 
what  solicitous   for  my  recovery,  and    not  to 
hasten    to    that   passage    to  which  I  am  gone 
already  half  way,  is   The    consideration  of  the 
loss  you  will  sustain,  as  well  as  that  poor  man 
and   poor  woman  there  (alluding  to  his  uncle 
and    his  wife),  whom  I  love  entirely,  and  who, 
I  am  sure,  will  have  much  difficulty  to  bear  the 
loss  of  me,  which  indeed  will  be  a  very  great 
one,  both   to   them  and  you.     I  am  also  con 
cerned  for  the  regret  it  will  be  received  with  by 
many  people  who  have,  during  my  life,  had  a 
love  and  value  for  me,  and  whose  conversation, 
truly,  if  I  could  help  it,  I  own  I  should  be  glad 
not  to  lose  as  yet.     And  if  I  go  off  the  stage  of 
this  world,  I  entreat  you,  brother,  as  you  know 
them,  to  give  them  a  testimony  of  the  friendship 
I  retained   for  them,  to  the  last  breath  of  my 
life.     And  moreover,  brother,  I  was   not  born 
perhaps  to  so  little  purpose,  but  I  might  have 
had  it  in  my  power  to  serve  the  public.     Be 
this  as  it  will,  I  am  ready  to  depart  when  it 
shall  please  God,  being  very  sure  that  I  shall 
enjoy  the  ease  you  have   foretold  to  me.     And 
as  to  you,  my  friend,  I  know  you  to  be  so  wise, 
how  much  soever  it  affects  you,  that  you  will 
nevertheless  conform  patiently  and  willingly  to 
whatever  it  shall  please  hi*  divine  Majesty  to  or 
der  concerning  me.     And  I  beseech  you  to  take 
care  that  the  mourning  for  my  departure  may 
not  drive  that  good  man  and  good  woman  be 
yond  the  bounds  of  reason."     Pie  then  asked 
me  how  they  behaved  already  ;  I  told  him  very 
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well,  considering  the  importance  of  the  case. 
"  I  suppose  so,"  said  he,  *'  now  that  they  have 
still  some  hopes  ;  but  should  I  once  deprive 
them  of  any  hopes,  you  will  be  much  perplexed 
to  keep  them  in  temper."  In  pursuance  of  this 
regard  for  them,  as  loner  as  lie  lived,  he.  always  '• 
concealed  from  them  th<>  certain  persuasion  lie 
had  of  his  death,  and  earnestly  be<_rur-,.,l  me  to 
behave  in  the  same  manner.  When  he  saw 
them  near  him,  he  affected  to  look  brisk  and 
gay,  and  fed  them  with  flattering  hopes. 

I  then  left  him  to  go  and  call  them.  They 
composed  their  countenances  tin;  best  they  could 
for  a  while;  and  after  we  were  seated  round 
his  bed,  we  four  beiiiLT  by  ourselves,  he  spoke 
as  follows,  with  a  settled  countenance,  as  it 
were  u'ay  : 

"  My  uncle  and  m\  wife,  I  a--inv  you  upon 
my  faith,  that  no  fn  sh  aitack  of  my  distemper, 
or  misapprehension  that  1  have  of  my  recovery, 
has  put  it  into  my  head  to  call  you,  in  order 
to  appri/.c  you  of  my  intention;  for,  God  be 
praised,  I  am  very  well  and  full  of  hopes  ;  but 
having  lonir  been  convinced,  both  by  expe 
rience  and  study,  of  the  little  security  that  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  stability  and  constancy  of 
human  affairs,  and  even  in  that  life,  whereof  we 
are  so  fond,  which  is  nevertheless  but  smoke 
and  a  mere  nothing  :  and  considering  also,  that 
because  I  am  sick  I  am  so  much  the  nearer 
advanced  to  the  danger  of' death,  I  am  resolved 
to  put  iiiv  domestic  affairs  in  order  before  I 
die,  after  havinir  first  taken  your  advice." 

And  then,  addressing  his  discourse  to  his 
uncle:  "  My  u'ood  uncle,"  said  he,  '"  were  I 
at  this  hour  to  uive  you  an  account  of  the 
great  obligations  I  have  to  you,  I  should  not 
know  where  to  end.  !t  is  enough  for  me  that 
hitherto,  wheresoever  I  have  been,  and  with 
whomsoever  I  have  talked,  1  have  always  said, 
that  whatever  a  wise,  <_;ood.  and  most  bountiful 
father  could  do  for  his  son,  all  this  have  you 
done  for  me,  ;  both  for  the  care  that  was  neces 
sary  to  irive  me  <jood  learning,  and  when  you 
were  pleased  to  push  me  on  into  public  employ 
ments ;  so  that  the  whole  course  of  my  life  has 
been  full  of  ii'reat  and  praiseworthy  offices  of 
your  friendship  towards  me  :  in  short,  what 
ever  I  have  I  hold  from  NOM,  and  acknowledge 
that  I  am  obliged  for  to  you,  who  have  been  to 
me  a  father  indeed  ;  so  that,  as  the  son  of  the 
family,  1  have  no  power  to  dispose  of  anything, 
unless  you  are  pleased  to  give  me  leave."  He 
then  was  silent,  and  stayed  till  sighs  and  sobs 
gave  his  uncle  leisure  to  answer  him,  "  That 
whatever  he  thought  tit  would  be  always  ac 
ceptable  to  him."  Then,  having  purposed  to  ' 
make  him  his  heir,  he  desired  him  to  accept  of  | 
what  was  his. 

Then     turning    his    discourse    to    his    wife  : 
"  My  likeness,"  said  he  (for  so  he  often  called 
her,  on  account  of  some  ancient  affinity  betwixt  j 
them),  "  as  I  have  been  joined  to  you  by  the  : 
tie  of  marriage,  which  is  one  of  the  most  re-  | 
fapectable  and  inviolable  obligations  that  God  ! 


has  laid  upon  us  here  below  for  keeping  up 
human  society,  I  have  loved,  cherished,  and 
esteemed  you  as  far  as  I  was  able,  and  am 
fully  assured  that  you  have  returned  me  a  re 
ciprocal  affection,  which  I  cannot  sufficiently 
acknowledge.  I  desire  you  to  take  that  share 
of  my  goods  which  I  give  you,  and  to  content 
yourself  therewith,  though  1  know  indeed  that 
it  is  very  little,  compared  with  your  deserts." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  me  :  '*  My  bro 
ther,"  said  he,  "  whom  I  love  so  dearly,  and 
whom  I  chose  out  of  such  a  multitude,  in  order 
to  revive  that  virtuous  and  sincere  friendship 
with  you,  the  exercise  of  which  has,  by  the 
vices  of'  the  a '.re,  been  so  lonij  unknown  to  us, 
that  there  are  only  some  old  traces  left  of  it  in 
the  memory  of  antiquity,  I  beseech  you,  as  a 
token  of  my  affection  tor  you,  to  accept  of  my 
library  and  books  ;  a  present  very  small,  but 
given  with  a  trood  heart,  and  which  is  fitting 
tor  yon,  considering  you  a  lover  of  learning. 
If  will  be  /<r///ni<>Ti'ruj'  ////  SOfl(liifi.'n 

Then  addressing  himself  to  all  three  of  us  in 
•  n-ii'-ral,  he  blessed  God  that  in  a  case  of  such 
extremity  he  was  accompanied  by  all  those  that 
were  the  dearest  to  him  in  the  world  ;  and  said, 
he  thought  it  a  very  goodly  si'_rht  to  see  four 
persons  assembled  together  so  well  agreed,  and 
united  in  friendship,  not  doubting,  he  snid.  that 
we  all  loved  one  another  unanimously,  each 
one  for  the  sake  of  the  others.  And,  after 
having  recommended  ns  to  one  another,  he 
proceeded  thus:  '•  Having  now  settled  my 
temporal  affairs,  I  must  also  think  of  my  spiri 
tual.  I  am  a  Christian;  I  am  a  Catholic; 
such  1  have  lived,  and  such  I  am  determined 
to  die.  Send  for  a  priest  to  come  to  me,  for 
I  am  not  willing  to  be  deficient  in  this  last 
duty  of  a  Christian." 

Here  he  ended  his  discourse,  which  lie  had 
carried  on  with  such  a  steady  countenance, 
such  a  strength  of  language  and  voice,  that 
whereas  when  I  entered  his  chamber  I  found 
him  weak,  slow  in  the  utterance  of  his  words, 
his  pulse  very  low,  as  with  a  lingering  fever,  | 
tending  to  death,  his  countenance  pale  and  I 
wan,  he  seemed  now,  as  by  a  miracle,  to  have 
resumed  fresh  vigour,  with  a  more  ruddy  com 
plexion  and  a  stronger  pulse,  so  that  I  made 
him  feel  mine,  in  order  to  compare  them  to-  L 
irether.  At  that  instant  my  heart  was  so  sunk 
that  I  could  scarce  answer  him  a  word  ;  but, 
two  or  three  hours  after,  in  order  to  keep  up 
his  noble  courage,  and  also  because  I  wished, 
from  the  tender  concern  I  had  all  my  life  long 
for  his  honour  and  glory,  that  there  should  be 
more  witnesses  of  so  many  strong  proofs  of  his 
magnanimity,  by  having  a  larger  company  in 
his  chamber,  I  said  to  him,  that  I  blushed  for 
shame  to  think  that  my  courage  failed  me  in 
the  hearing  of  what  he,  who  was  so  great  a 
sufferer,  had  the  courage  to  say,  that  hitherto  I 
had  thought  that  God  scarce  ever  gave  us  so 
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great  an  advantage  over  human  accidents,  and 
could  hardly  believe  what  I  had  read  of  it  in 
some  histories;  but  that  having  now  seen  such 
a  proof  of  it,  I  praised  God  that  I  had  found  it 
in  a  person  by  whom  I  was  so  much  beloved, 
and  who  was  to  me  so  dear,  and  that  this  would 
serve  tne  as  an  example  to  act  the  same  part 
in  my  turn. 

He  interrupted  me  by  desiring  I  would  do 
so,  and  demonstrate,  by  the  effect,  that  the 
conversations  we  had  had,  in  the  time  of  our 
health,  were  not  only  words  of  mouth,  but 
deeply  engraved  on  our  hearts  and  souls,  and 
ready  to  be  put  in  execution  upon  the  first  occa 
sion  that  offered,  adding,  that  this  was  the  true 
practical  aim  of'  our  studies  and  of  philosophy. 
Then  taking  me  by  the  hand,  "  My  brother, 
my  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  assure  thee  I  have 


done  many  things,  I  think,  in   my  life,  with  as 
h   pain  and  difficulty  as  I  do   this.     And 
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when  all  is  said,  it  is  a  long  while  ago  since  I 
was  prepared  for  it,  and  that  I  had  got  all  my 
lesson  by  heart.  But  is  it  not  enough  to  have 
lived  to  my  age  ?  I  was  just  entering  into  my 
thirty  -  third  year.  By  God's  grace,  all  my 
days  hitherto  have  been  healthy  and  happy  ; 
but,  through  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs, 
they  could  hardly  continue  so  longer  j  it  was 
now  time  to  launch  into  serious  affairs,  and  to 
expect  to  meet  with  a  thousand  unpleasant 
things,  as  particularly  the  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  of  which  I  am  by  this  means  quit. 
And  besides,  it  is  probable  that  I  have  lived 
to  this  hour  with  more  innocence,  and  less  ill- 
nature,  than  I  should  have  done  if  God  had 
permitted  me  to  live  till  my  head  had  been 
filled  with  the  care  of  getting  wealth,  and  push 
ing  my  affairs.  As  for  my  part,  I  am  certain 
that  I  am  going  to  God  and  the  seat  of  the 
blessed."  And,  because  my  countenance  be 
trayed  some  uneasiness  at  these  words  of  his : 
"  What!  brother,"  said  he,  "  would  you  pos 
sess  me  with  fear?  If  I  had  any  terror  upon 
me,  whose  business  should  it  be  to  remove  it, 
but  yours?" 

The  notary,  who  was  sent  for  to  receive  his 
last  will  and  testament,  coming  in  the  evening, 
I  made  him  prepare  the  writings,  and  then 
went  to  ask  La  Boetie  whether  he  would 
not  sign  it :  "  Not  sign  it  ?"  said  he  ;  "  I 
will  do  it  with  my  own  hand  ;  but  I  wrish, 
brother,  that  they  had  given  me  more  time, 
for  I  find  myself  extremely  wearv,  and  so 
weak,  that  I  am  in  a  manner  spent."  I  was 
going  to  change  the  discourse  ;  but  he  recovered 
himself  on  a  sudden,  and  said  to  me,  that  he 
had  not  very  long  to  live,  and  he  desired  of  me 
to  know  whether  the  notary  wrote  a  swift  hand, 
for  he  should  scarce  make  any  pause  in  dic 
tating.  I  called  the  notary  to  him,  and  he 
dictated  to  him  his  will  on  the  spot,  so  fast  that 
he  had  much  ado  to  keep  pace  with  him  ;  and 
having  made  an  end,  he  desired  me  to  read  it 
to  him,  and  said  to  me  :  "  See,  what  it  is  to 
take  care  of  that  fine  thing  our  riches.  Sunt 


JICBC  qua  hominibus  vocantur  bona,  "  these  are 

the   things  that  men  call  good."     After    the 

j  will   was   signed,    his   chamber    being   full   of 

!  people,  he  asked  me  if  talking  would  do  him 

any  harm  ;   I  said  no,  provided  he  spoke  softly. 

Then  he  called  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Quen- 

tin,  his  niece,  to  him,  and  spoke  to   her  thus  : 

I  "  My  dear   niece,  I  think   that  ever  since  I 

have  known  thee,  I  have  seen  the  rays  of  a  very 

excellent  nature  shine  in  thee  ;  but  these  last 

offices,  which  thou  dost  perform  with  so  much 

affection  and  diligence  in  my  present  necessity, 

give  me  very  great  hopes  of  thee ;  and  I  am 

truly  obliged   to    thee,  and   thank   thee   most 

affectionately.     Now,  in  order  to  discharge  my 

conscience,  I  advise  thee,  in   the   first  place,  to 

be  ever  devoted   towards  God ;  for  this  is,  no 

doubt,  the  principal  part  of  your  duty,  and  that 

without  which  no  other  action  of  ours  can  be 

either  good  or  seemly  ;  and  when  such  devotion 

is  sincere,  it  necessarily  draws  after  it  all  other 

virtuous  actions.     Next  to  God,  thou  must  love 

thy  father  and  mother,  thy  mother,  my  sister, 

whom    I    esteem    one    of   the    best    and   most 

sensible  women  in  the  world,  and  I  intreat  thee 

to  regulate  thy  life  by  her  example.     Do  not 

suffer  thyself  to  be  drawn   aside  by  pleasures  ; 

avoid  as    a   pestilence  those   silly  familiarities 

with  which  thou  seest  women  sometimes  indulge 

;  men  ;    for  though    there   may  be  no  harm  in 

them  at  first,  yet  by  little  and  little  they  cor- 

|  rupt  the  mind,  and  lead  it  to  idle  thoughtless- 

;  ness,  and  thence  to  the  abominable  sink  of  vice. 

Believe  me,  the   surest  protection  of  a  young 

\  woman's  chastity  is  staidness.     I  intreat  thee, 

I  and  I  expect,  that  thou  wilt  remember  me,  by 

frequently  recalling  to  mind  the   friendship   I 

I  have  shown  you  ;  not  to  complain  and  grieve 

!  yourself  for  the  loss  of  me,  and,  as  far  as  is  in 

i  my  power,  I  forbid  this  to  all  my  friends,  since 

it  would  look  as  if  they  envied  the  happiness  of 

which,  by  the  favour  of  death,  I  shall  soon  see 

myself  in  possession.     And  assure  yourself,  my 

dear,  that   if  God   were    now    to   indulge   me 

with   the  choice,   of  returning   to    live,  or   of 

finishing   the  journey   I    have   now    begun,  I 

should    be    at  a    loss   which   to   choose.     My 

dear  niece,  farewell !" 

He  then  called  Mademoiselle  d'Arsat,  his 
step-daughter,  and  said  to  her  :  "  My  daughter, 
you  have  no  great  need  of  advice  from  me,  as 
you  have  a  mother  whom  I  have  found  so  pru 
dent,  so  very  conformable  to  my  temper  and 
inclinations,  that  she  never  once  offended  me  ; 
you  will  be  very  well  instructed  by  such  a 
tutoress.  And  do  not  think  it  strange  if  I, 
who  am  not  related  to  you  by  blood,  have  a 
care  and  anxiety  for  you  ;  for  since  you  are 
the  daughter  of  a  person  so  near  to  me,  it  is 
impossible  but  I  must  be  touched  with  what 
ever  concerns  you ;  and  therefore  I  have  ever 
taken  as  much  care  of  the  affairs  of  M.  d'Arsat, 
your  father,  as  of  my  own,  and  perad venture 
it  will  not  impede  your  advancement  that  you 
were  mv  step -daughter.  You  have  enough 
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both  of  wealth  and  beauty ;  you  are  a  gentle 
woman  of  a  good  family  ;  you  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  grace  these  gifts  by  cul 
tivating  your  mind,  which  I  desire  you  would 
not  fail  of  doing.  I  do  not  forbid  you  vice, 
which  is  so  detestable  in  women  ;  for  I  am  not 
willing  so  much  as  to  think  you  can  even  enter 
tain  it  in  your  mind, —  nay,  1  believe  that  you 
abhor  the  very  name  of  it.  My  dear  daughter, 
farewell." 

Though  the  whole  chamber  was  full  of  weep 
ing  and  wailing,  it  did  not  interrupt  the  thread 
of  his  discourses,  which  were  pretty  long.  But 
after  lie  had  made  an  end,  he  ordered  every 
one  to  quit  his  room  except  his  garrison,  as  he 
called  his  female  attendants.  And  then  calling 
to  my  brother  de  Beauregard,  he  said  to  him  : 
"  M.  de  Beauregard,  I  thank  you  very  heartily 
for  the  trouble  you  take  for  me.  I  have 
something  very  much  at  heart,  which  I  long  to 
tell  you,  and  will  therefore,  with  your  leave, 
discover  it  to  you."  And  being  encouraged 
by  my  brother,  he  proceeded  thus  :  "  I  swear 
to  you,  that  of  all  who  have  set  about  the  re 
formation  of  the  church,  I  never  thought  there 
was  any  one  man  that  entered  upon  it  with 
better  zeal,  and  a  more  entire,  sincere,  and 
single-minded  affection,  than  you  ;  and  1  verily 
believe  you  were  excited  to  it  only  by  the  vices 
of  our  prelates,  who  undoubtedly  stand  in  need 
of  great  amendment,  and  by  certain  imperfec 
tions,  that  have  in  a  course  of  time  crept  into 
our  church.  I  do  not  wish  at  this  moment  to 
dissuade  you  from  it ;  for  I  would  not  desire 
anybody  to  do  anything  whatsoever  against 
his  conscience  ;  but  I  would  fain  caution  you, 
that  in  regard  to  the  ^ood  reputation  which 
your  family  has  acquired  by  their  perpetual 
agreement,  a  family  than  which  not  one  in  the 
world  is  dearer  to  me  (good  God  !  where  is 
such  another  family  as  this,  which  never  did  an 
action  unbecoming  an  honest  man  !),  in  regard 
to  the  will  of  your  father,  that  good  father  to 
whom  you  are  so  much  obliged,  and  of  your 
uncle  ;  you  should  avoid  such  extremities  ;  be 
not  so  sharp  and  so  violent  to  your  brothers  ; 
be  reconciled  with  them.  Make  no  separate 
combination  or  party,  but  unite  yourselves 
together.  You  see  what  ruin  these  dissensions 
have  brought  upon  this  kingdom,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  they  will  be  attended  with  still 
greater  mischiefs ;  and,  as  you  are  wise  and 
good,  beware  of  bringing  these  inconveniences 
into  your  family,  for  fear  they  should  deprive 
it  of  the  honour  and  happiness  which  it  has 
enjoyed  to  this  hour.  Take  what  I  say  to  you 
in  good  part,  M.  de  Beauregard,  and  for  a 
sure  testimony  of  the  friendship  I  bear  you  : 
for  with  this  view  I  hitherto  reserved  my 
mention  of  it  to  you  ;  and  perhaps  the  con 
dition  in  which  you  now  see  me  speaking 
it,  will  give  my  words  the  more  weight  and 
authority  with  you."  My  brother  thanked 
him  vrey  much. 

Ou  the  Monday  morning,  he  was  so  bad  that 


he  quitted  all  hopes  of  life,  insomuch  that 
when  lie  saw  me,  he  in  a  very  piteous  tone 
said  :  "  Brother,  have  vou  no  pity  for  the 
many  torments  that  I  suiter?  Don't  you  now 
see  that  all  the  relief  you  give  me,  serves  only 
to  prolong  my  pain  ?"  Soon  after  this,  he 
fainted  ;  so  that  we  began  to  give  him  over  for 
dead  :  at  length,  by  the  power  of  vinegar  and 
wine,  he  was  revived.  But  he  did  not  live 
long  after;  and  hearing  us  lament  around  him, 
he  said  :  "  My  (rod,  who  is  it  torments  me 
thus  .'  Why  was  I  robbed  of  that  profound 
and  pleasant  rest  I  had  ?  pray  leave  me  to 
myself/'  And  then  hearing  me,  he  said  : 
"  And  you  too,  brother,  are  not  willing  that  I 
should  be  cured.  Oh,  what  ease  do  you  de 
prive  me  of!"  At  last,  being  a  little  more 
come  to  himself,  he  asked  for  a  little  wine  ; 
and,  liking  it  well,  said  to  me,  it  was  the  best 
liquor  in  the  world.  u  No.  surely,"  said  I,  to 
tret  him  in  another  train,  u  water  is  the  best." 
"  Yes,  without  doubt, "replied  he,  i-fw(>  api^oi'."1 
His  extremities,  even  his  face,  were  now  be 
come  as  cold  as  ice,  attended  with  a  death- 
sweat,  which  ran  down  all  his  body,  and  he 
had  scarce  any  sign  of  a  pulse  left. 

This  morning  he  confessed  to  his  priest,  who 
had  not,  however,  brought  all  the  necessaries 
with  him,  and  therefore  could  not  celebrate 
ma-^s.  Hut  on  Tuesday  morning  M.  de  la 
Boetie  sent  tor  him  to  assist  him,  as  he  said,  in 
the  performance  of  the  la-t  duty  of  a  Christian  : 
he  then  heard  mass  and  received  the  sacra 
ment  ;  and  as  the  priest  was  taking  leave  of 
him,  he  said  :  "  My  spiritual  father,  I  humbly 
In  -eech  you,  and  those  who  are  under  your 
charge,  to  pray  to  God  for  me,  that  if  it  be 
ordered  in  the  most  sacred  rolls  of  the  decrees 
of  God  that  I  should  now  end  my  days,  that 
he  would  take  pity  on  my  soul,  and  forgive  me 
my  sins,  which  are  without  number,  as  it  is  not 
possible  for  so  vile  and  base  a  creature  as  I  to 
have  performed  the  commands  of  so  high  and 
mighty  a  Master;  or  if  it  seemeth  good  to  him 
that  I  should  tarry  longer  in  this  world,  beg  of 
him  to  put  a  speedy  period  to  the  agonies  which 
I  suffer ;  and  that  he  would  be  so  gracious  to 
me  as  to  guide  my  steps  hereafter  in  the  path 
of  his  holy  will,  and  to  make  me  better  than  I 
have  been." 

Here  he  stopped  a  little  to  take  breath,  and 
seeing  that  the  priest  was  going  away,  he  re 
called  him,  and  said  to  him:  "  1  wish  to  declare 
this  also  in  your  presence ;  I  protest  that,  as  I 
have  been  baptised,  and  have  lived,  so  I  am 
willing  to  die,  in  the  faith  and  religion  which 
Moses  first  planted  in  Egypt,  which  the  patri 
archs  received  afterwards  in  Judea,  and  which, 
in  the  progress  of  time,  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  in  France."  It  seemed  as  if  he  wouM 
fain  have  spoken  a  little  more,  if  he  had  been 
able  ;  but  he  concluded  with  desiring  his  uncle 


1  "  Water  is  the  best  thing."     Pindar  thus  opens  his  first 
Olympic  ode. 
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and  me  to  pray  to  God  for  him :  "  For  these 
are,"  he  said,  "  the  best  offices  that  Christians 
can  perform  for  one  another."  In  speaking,  he 
happened  to  uncover  his  shoulder,  and  desired 
his  uncle  to  cover  it  again,  though  he  had  a 
valet  nearer  to  him,  and  then,  looking  at  me, 
he  said,  Ingenui  est,  cui  multum  debeas,  ei 
plurirnum  velle  debere  ;*  "It  is  the  quality  of 
a  noble  mind  to  desire  to  be  under  still 
greater  obligation  to  him  whom  we  are  much 
indebted  to  already." 

In  the  afternoon,  M.  de  Belot  came  to  visit 
him,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  said  : 
"  My  dear  friend,  I  was  but  now  about  to  pay 
my  debt,  but  I  have  found  a  good  creditor,  who 
has  remitted  it  me."  A  little  after,  starting 
suddenly  out  of  a  doze,  he  said  :  "  Well,  well, 
come  when  it  will,  I  wait  for  it  with  firmness 
and  pleasure ;"  words  which  he  repeated  two 
or  three  times  in  his  illness.  Afterwards,  as 
they  were  forcing  open  his  mouth  to  take  a 
draught,  he  said,  turning  himself  to  M.  de 
Belot,  An  vivere  tanti  est?  "  Is  life  worth  all 
this  ado  ?" 

In  the  evening,  death  began  indeed  to  strike 
him  with  his  arrows ;  and  as  I  was  at  supper, 
he  sent  for  me,  being  nothing  now  but  skin  and 
bone,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  Non  homo.,  scd 
species  hominis;  and  said  to  me  with  the  utmost 
difficulty:  "  My  brother  and  friend,  God  grant 
that  I  may  see  the  imaginations  I  have  just 
been  entertained  with,  realised."  After  he  had 
stopped  a  while,  and  laboured  hard,  with  the 
deepest  sighs,  for  utterance,  for  then  the  tongue 
was  beginning  plainly  to  deny  him  its  office : 
"  What;  were  they,  brother?"  "  Great,"  said 
he,  "  very  great."  "  It  never  happened  be 
fore,"  I  said,  "  that  I  had  not  the  honour  of 
being  made  acquainted  with  all  your  ideas  ; 
will  you  not  let  me  still  enjoy  that  confidence?" 
"  Yes,  surely,  brother,"  said  he  ;  "  but  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  discover  them  ;  they  are  won 
derful,  infinite,  and  unspeakable."  There  he 
stopped,  for  he  could  proceed  no  farther  ; 
though  a  little  before  he  fain  would  have 
talked  to  his  wife,  and  had  said  to  her,  with 
the  most  cheerful  countenance  he  could  put 
on,  that  he  had  a  story  to  tell  her.  And  he 
seemed  to  strive  to  speak,  but  his  strength  fail 
ing,  he  called  for  a  little  wine  to  raise  it,  but 
it  signified  nothing  ;  for  he  fainted  away  on  a 
sudden,  and  for  a  good  while  lost  his  sight. 

Being  now  just  on  the  confines  of  death,  and 
hearing  the  lamentations  of  his  wife,  he  called 
her,  and  spoke  thus  to  her :  "  My  image,  you 
torment  yourself  before  the  time  ;  will  you  not 
have  pity  on  me?  Take  courage.  Truly,  I 
am  more  in  pain  for  what  I  see  you  suffer,  than 
for  what  I  feel  myself;  and  with  reason,  because 
as  for  the  evils  which  we  feel  of  our  own,  it 


1  Cicero,  Epist.  Fam.  ii.  6. 

2  This   letter  occurs  by  way  of  dedication   to   Raymond 
Sebond's    Natural  Theology,   "  translated  into   French    by 
Messire   Michel,    Seigneur    de  Montaigne,    knight   of   the 
king's  order,  and    gentleman   in  ordinary  of  his  chamber. 


is  not,  properly  speaking,  we  who  feel  them, 
but  certain  senses  which  God  has  planted  in 
us  ;  but  what  we  feel  for  others,  we  feel  by 
judgment  and  the  faculty  of  reasoning.  But 
I  am  going."  This  he  said  because  his  spirits 
failed  him.  Now,  being  afraid  that  he  had 
frightened  his  wife,  he  recovered  himself,  and 
said :  "  I  am  going  to  sleep  :  good  night,  my 
wife,  leave  me."  This  was  the  last  farewell 
he  took  of  her. 

After  she  was  gone,  "  Brother,"  said  he  to 
me,  "  keep  close  by  me,  if  you  please  ;"  and 
then,  either  feeling  the  darts  of  death  come 
thicker  and  sharper,  or  else  the  force  of  some 
hot  medicine  which  they  had  made  him  swal 
low,  he  spoke  with  a  stronger  and  more  audible 
voice,  and  turned  himself  about  in  bed  with 
violence  ;  so  that  all  the  company  began  to 
have  some  hopes,  because  hitherto  his  weakness 
alone  had  made  us  despair  of  him.  Then, 
amongst  other  things,  he  begged  me  again  and 
again,  with  the  greatest  affection,  to  make  way 
for  him,  so  that  I  was  afraid  his  senses  were 
gone.  Even  when  I  had  gently  remonstrated 
to  him  that  he  was  overpowered  by  his  dis 
temper,  and  that  these  were  not  the  words  of  a 
man  in  his  right  senses,  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
convinced,  but  repeated  it  still  more  strongly  : 
"  Brother,  brother,  what,  won't  you  give  me 
room?"  insomuch  that  he  forced  me  to  convince 
him  by  reason,  and  to  say  to  him,  that  since  he 
breathed  and  talked,  he  had  by  consequence 
a  place.  "  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  "  I  have  ;  but  it 
is  not  the  one  I  want ;  and  besides,  say  what 
you  will,  I  have  no  longer  a  being."  "  God 
will  give  you  a  better  very  soon,  "  said  I. 
"  Would  to  God,  brother,"  said  he,  "  I  was 
there  now ;  I  have  longed  to  be  gone  these 
three  days  past."  In  this  distressed  state,  he 
often  called  to  me,  in  order  to  know  whether 
I  was  near  him.  At  length  he  inclined  a  little 
to  rest,  which  confirmed  us  still  more  in  our 
good  hopes  :  so  that  I  wrent  out  of  his  chamber 
to  congratulate  thereupon  with  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Boe'tie  ;  but  about  an  hour  after,  naming 
me  once  or  twice,  and  then  fetching  a  deep 
sigh,  lie  gave  up  the  ghost,  about  three  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  morning,  the  18th  of  August, 
1563,  having  lived  thirty -two  years,  nine 
months,  and  seventeen  days. 


II.2 

To  Monseigneur, 
Monseigneur  DE  MONTAIGNE. 

Monseigneur, — In  obedience  to  your  com 
mands  last  year  at  your  house  of  Montaigne, 
I  have  with  my  own  hands  put  that  great 


Paris,  Gabriel  Brion,  156Q."  Montaigne's  father,  however, 
died  before  the  work  was  printed.  There  are  other  editions, 
Paris,  chez  Michel  Sonnins,  1581  ;  Rouen,  chez  Romain  de 
Beauvais,  1603  ;  Tournon,  1605  ;  Rouen,  chez  Jean  de  la 
Mere,  1641,  &c.  See  Essays,  book  ii.  c.  12. 
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Spanish  divine  and  philosopher,  Raymond  Se- 
bond,  into  a  French  dress,  and  have,  as  much  as 
lay  in  my  power,  stripped  him  of  that  rough 
mien  and  unpolished  aspect,  which  he  lirst 
appeared  in  to  you  ;  so  that,  in  my  opinion, 
he  is  now  comely  and  genteel  enough  to  ap 
pear  in  the  best  of  company.  It  is  possible 
that  some  over -curious  readers  may  perceive 
that  he  lias  got  a  little  of  the  Gascon  turn  and 
feature;  but  they  may  be  the  more  ashamed  of 
their  own  negligence,  in  sufl'eriug  a  person 
quite  a  novice  and  a  learner,  to  get  the  Mart 
of  them  in  this  work.  Now,  Monsiegnenr, 
it  is  but.  reason  it  should  lie  publi-hed  to  the 
\\orld,  and  have  the  credit  of  \our  name,  be 
cause  what  amendment  and  reformation  it  has, 
is  all  owiiiLT  to  you.  Yet  I  plainly  perceive, 
that  it'  you  should  please  to  settle  accounts  with 
him,  you  will  be  \ery  much  his  debtor:  since, 
in  exchange  for  his  excellent  and  most  religion-; 
discourses,  of  his  sublime,  and,  as  it  were, 
divine  conceptions,  it  will  appear  that  you 
have  only  brought  him  words  and  language, 
a  merchandize  so  mean  and  common,  that  he 
who  has  the  greatest  stock  ot'it  is  peradventure 
the  \\  orse  for  it. 

Moiiseigneur,  I  pray  God  to  grant  you  a  very 
long  and  \erv  happy  life.  Paris,  this  18th  of 
June,  }.'>()*. 

Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  son, 
MKMIKL  DK  MONTAK.NK. 


III.1 

To  MoNsiKru  DK  LANSAC.'- 
f  the   K'utif  s   Order ,  7\f ember  <>f  his 
]*rin/  Council.    Superinteitdant  of  hi*    1  i- 
iHiiiCt'fi)  <in<l  (  '<ij>t(iiii  of  (i  Hundred  ( i>  nfle- 
nicn  of  Iiia  Household. 

Sir,  —  I  send  you  Xeuophon's  Kconoiims. 
translated  into  French  by  the  late  Monsieur  de 
la  Boetie  ;  a  present  wliicli  I  thought  very 
proper  for  you,  not  only  from  its  coming,  in 
the  first  place,  as  you  know,  from  the  hand  of 
a  gentleman  of  distinction,  a  very  great  man 
both  in  war  and  peace,  but  from  having  taken 
its  second  form  from  that  person  whom  I  know 
you  loved  and  esteemed  as  long  as  he  lived. 
This  treatise  will  be  a  constant  inducement  to 
the  continuance  of  your  favourable  opinion  and 
good -will  to  his  name  and  memory.  And  I 
will  be  bold  to  say,  that  you  need  not  fear  the 
making  any  addition  to  your  regard  for  him  : 


1  Printed  before  La  Mesnagerie  de  Xenophon,  &c.,  already 
mentioned. 

2  Louis  de  St.  Gelais,  Seigneur  de  Lansac. 

3  Printed  before    Plutarch's   Rules   of  Marriage,    in   the 
volume  before  mentioned. 

4  Henry  de  Mesmes,  Seitrneur  de  Roissy  et   de  Malassize, 
privy  councillor,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  &c., 
was   born  at  Paris,  in  153'2,  of  a  Bernese  family,  and  distin 
guished  himself  under  Henry  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III. 
as  a  statesman.     He  was  charged   this   same   year  (August, 


since,  as  you  took  a  liking  to  him  only  from 
the  public  testimonies  he  gave  of  his  character, 
it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  assure  you,  that  he 
had  so  many  degrees  of  ability  beyond  common 
fame,  that  you  are  very  far  from  knowing  him 
thoroughly.  lie  did  me  the  honour,  which  I 
rank  witli  the  greatest  blessings  of  my  fortune, 
to  form  so  strict  and  close  a  connexion  of 
friendship  with  me,  that  unless  my  sight  at 
any  time  failed  me,  there  was  not  a  bias,  mo 
tive,  or  spring  in  his  soul,  which  I  could  not 
discern  and  judge  of.  Without  offence  to  the 
truth,  he  \\  as,  take  him  altogether,  so  well  nigh 
a  miracle,  that,  lest  my  word  should  not  be 
taken  for  any  tiling,  if  I  once  transgress  the 
bounds  of  probability,  I  am  forced,  in  speaking 
of  him,  to  constrain  and  contract  myself  short 
of  the  extent  of  what  I  know  of  him.  And 
tor  this  time,  sir,  I  shall  barely  content  myself 
with  entreating  you,  tor  the  honour  and  vene 
ration  \\hich  you  owe  to  the  truth,  to  believe 
and  testify  that  our  Guyenne  never  saw  his 
fellow  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe.  In 
hopes,  then-tore,  that  you  \\ill  render  him  that 
which  is  most  justly  due  to  him,  and  with  a 
view  to  keep  him  fresh  in  your  memory,  I 
present  you  this  book,  which  at  the  same  time 
will  satisfy  you,  on  my  part,  that,  had  not  my 
insufficiency  laid  me  under  an  express  prohibi 
tion  to  do  it,  I  would  have  been  as  ready  to 
present  you  with  something  of  my  own,  as  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  obligations  which  I 
am  under  to  you,  and  of  that  favour  and  friend 
ship  which  you  have  for  a  long  time  shown  to 
our  family.  Hut,  sir,  tor  want  of  better  coin, 
I  otl'er  you  in  payment  the  sincerest  tender  of 
my  humble  service. 

Sir,  I  beg  God  to  protect  you,  and  am 
Your  obedient  servant, 

MICHEL  DK  MONTAIGNE. 


IV.3 

To  MONSIKT'H   DK   Mr.SMES,4 

dc  Koifisy  et  de  Mahissize,  one  of  the 
King's  Privy  Council. 

Sir, — It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  follies 
that  men  are  guilty  of,  to  exert  the  force  of 
their  understandings  to  give  a  shock  and  an 
overthrow  to  opinions  that  are  commonly  re 
ceived,  and  yield  us  satisfaction  and  content ; 
for  whereas  every  thing  under  heaven  employs 
the  means  and  instruments  with  which  nature 


1570?  with  neeociating  peace  with  the  Protestants  ;  and  as 
Armand  de  Biron,  his  colleague  in  this  matter,  was  lame, 
botteur,  this  peace  was  called  la  paix  boiteuse  et  malassisc, 
and  such  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  proved  it  to  be  in 
fearful  reality.  De  Mesmes  was  ever  a  great  patron  of  lite 
rature  and  of  literary  men,  and  was  himself  an  accomplished 
person.  There  are  some  memoirs  of  his  published,  and  it  is 
said  of  him  that  when  he  left  college,  he  could  recite  Homer, 
|  without  looking  at  the  book,  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
took  a  part  in  Lambin's  work  on  Cicero,  which  i*  dedicated 
to  him. 
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has  furnished  it,  for  the  ornament  and  conveni 
ence  of  its  being,  these  men,  that  they  may 
seem  to  be  of  a  more  gay  and  sprightly  dispo 
sition,  not  capable  of  admitting  and  entertaining1 
any  tiling  but  what  has  been  a  thousand  times 
touched  and  poised  in  the  nicest  balance  of  rea 
son,  shake  their  minds  out  of  a  calm  and  easy 
situation,  for  the  sake  of  possessing  them,  after 
a  long  enquiry,  with  doubt,  uneasiness,  and 
excitement.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  child 
hood  and  simplicity  have  been  so  much  com 
mended  by  truth  itself.  For  my  part,  I  had 
rather  be  more  at  my  ease,  with  less  ability  ; 
more  contentment,  with  less  understanding. 
Therefore  it  is,  sir,  though  some  of  the  wits 
laugh  at  our  concern  for  what  may  pass  in  the 
world  after  we  are  departed  from  it, — the  soul, 
they  say,  when  lodged  elsewhere,  having  no 
longer  any  care  for  things  below, — -yet  I  think  it 
is  a  great  comfort  to  the  frailty  and  short  space 
of  this  life,  to  think  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
strengthened  and  prolonged  by  fame  and  repu 
tation  ;  and  I  most  heartily  give  in  to  so  plea 
sant  and  favourable  an  opinion,  which  is  innate 
in  us,  without  a  curious  enquiry  into  the  how 
or  the  wherefore.  From  this  it  is  that,  as  I 
loved  no  mortal  so  well  as  M.  de  la  Boetie,  the 
greatest  man  of  this  age,  in  my  opinion,  I 
should  think  it  a  gross  failure  of  my  duty,  if 
1  wittingly  suffered  a  character  so  rich  and 
so  worthy  of  commendation  as  his,  to  vanish 
and  slip  out  of  remembrance,  and  if  I  did  not, 
upon  that  score,  attempt  to  revive  and  raise  him 
again  to  life.  I  believe  that  lie  is  sensible  of 
it  in  some  measure,  and  that  these  efforts  of 
mine  affect  and  please  him  ;  in  truth,  he  still 
lodges  in  my  breast  so  entire  and  so  vividly, 
that  I  cannot  think  him  so  deep  under  ground, 
nor  so  totally  removed  from  our  correspond 
ence.  Now,  sir,  because  every  fresh  discovery 
which  I  make  of  his  person  and  character  is 
as  a  multiplication  of  this  second  life  of  his, 
and  because  his  name  is  ennobled  and  honoured 
from  the  place  that  receives  it,  it  is  incumbent 
on  me,  not  only  to  diffuse  it  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  but  also  to  recommend  it  to  the  care 
of  persons  of  honour  and  virtue,  in  the  number 
whereof  you  have  so  high  a  station  that,  in 
order  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
this  new  guest,  and  giving  him  a  good  welcome, 
I  determined  to  present  you  with  this  small 
work,  not  for  any  service  that  you  can  reap 
from  it,  being  very  sure  that  you  have  no  need 
of  an  interpreter,  to  converse  with  Plutarch 
and  his  companions :  but  it  is  possible  that 
Madame  de  lioissy,  when  she  sees  the  order  of 
her  household,  and  your  good  harmony  repre 
sented  to  the  life,  will  be  well  pleased  to  find 
that  the  excellence  of  her  natural  disposition 


!  Printed  in  the  same  collection,  before  the  Poemata  of 
La  Boetie,  page  100.  De  1' Hospital  was  at  this  time  at 
his  estate  of  De  Vignay,  whither  he  had  banished  himself, 
in  order  not  to  be  a  witness  of  the  horrible  cruelties  con 
spiring  by  the  Court  of  Charles  IX.  against  the  Protestants, 
and  which  all  his  courageous  opposition  could  not  prevent. 
In  resigning  the  seals  to  Pierre  Brulart,  secretary  to  Cathe- 


has  not  only  attained  to,  but  even  surmounted, 
what  the  wisest  philosophers  have  been  able  to 
conceive  of  the  duty  and  laws  of  marriage.  | 
And,  at  any  rate,  I  shall  ever  esteem  it  an 
honour  to  be  able  to  do  any  thing  that  may 
give  you  or  yours  a  pleasure ;  such  is  my  obli 
gation  to  serve  you. 

Sir,  I  pray  God  to  give  you  a  long  and 
happy  life.  —  Montaigne,  this  30th  of  April, 
1570.' 

Your  humble  servant, 

MICHEL  DE  MONTAIGNE. 


V.1 

To  Monsieur  DE  L'HOSPITAL,  Chancellor 
of  France. 

Monseigneur, — I  have  an  opinion  that  such  ' 
as  you,  to  whom  fortune  and  the  reason  of 
things  have  committed  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  are  not  more  curious  in  any 
enquiry  than  how  you  may  attain  to  the  know 
ledge  of  the  men  in  your  offices  ;  for  there  is 
scarce  any  community  so  barren,  but  it  has  men 
enough  in  it  for  the  commodious  discharge  of 
all  its  functions,  provided  its  departments  and 
jurisdiction  can  be  justly  laid  out;  and  when 
that  point  is  once  gained,  there  would  be  no 
thing  wanting  to  the  perfect  composition  of 
a  state.  Now,  the  more  desirable  this  is,  the 
more  difficult  it  is,  forasmuch  as  neither  your 
eyes  can  see  so  far,  as  to  select  and  choose  in 
so  great  and  so  various  a  multitude,  nor  can 
they  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts, 
to  discover  their  intentions  and  their  con 
sciences,  the  chief  points  to  be  considered.  So 
that  there  was  never  yet  any  polity,  ever  so 
well  established,  in  which  we  have  not,  often 
observed  mistakes  in  this  department,  or  that 
choice ;  and  in  those,  where  ignorance  and 
malice,  dissimulation,  bribery,  intrigues,  and 
violence  carry  the  point,  if  any  election  is  made 
meritoriously,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed 
to  fortune,  which,  by  the  inconstancy  of  its 
various  turns,  happened  this  one  time  to  fall 
into  the  train  of  reason. 

This  consideration,  sir,  has  often  been  my 
comfort,  when  I  saw  M.  Stephen  de  la  Boetie, 
one  of  the  most  proper  and  necessary  men 
for  the  chief  offices  in  France,  live  all  his 
days  unemployed  and  neglected  by  his  own 
fire-side,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  common 
wealth  ;  for,  as  to  his  own  part,  I  must  tell 
you,  sir,  that  he  so  abounded  in  those  posses 
sions  and  treasures  which  defy  fortune,  that 
never  was  any  man  more  satisfied  or  more  con 
tented.  I  know,  indeed,  that  he  was  advanced 


rine  de  Medicis,  he  says  :  "  the  affairs  of  tliis  time  are  too  cor 
rupt  for  me  to  take  a  "part  in  them."  It  was  very  natural  in 
itself  to  dedicate  these  Vers  Latins  to  De  1'  Hospital,  one  of 
the  best  Latin  poets  of  his  time ;  but  the  particular  cir 
cumstances  under  which  the  great  chancellor  was  then 
placed,  renders  the  dedication  peculiarly  honourable  to 
Montaigne. 
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to  certain  local  dignities  which  are  thought 
highly  of ;  and  I  know,  moreover,  that  never 
was  any  man  better  qualified  tor  them  ;  and 
that  at  thirty-two  years  of  age,  when  he  died, 
he  had  acquired  more  true  reputation  therein 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  But,  surely, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  let  a  man  who  would 
make  a  good  officer,  remain  a  common  soldier, 
and  to  employ  those  in  the  loner  offices  who 
would  act  well  in  the  first.  The  truth  is,  that 
his  abilities  were  not  employed  to  the  best  ad 
vantage,  nor  sufficiently  exerted  ;  so  that  over 
and  above  his  office,  he  had  a  surplus  of  great 
talents,  that  lay  idle  and  unprofitable,  which 
mii>ht  have  been  of  service  to  the  public  affairs, 
and  an  honour  to  himself. 

No\v,  sir,  since;  he  was  so  averse  to  push 
him>elf  forward,  it  being,  unfortunately,  the  lot 
of  virtue  and  ambition  to  lod^e  but  seldom  in 
one  breast ;  and  as  he  lived  in  times  so  stupid, 
or  so  full  of  envy,  that  lie  could  not  possibly 
have  any  assistance  from  another's  testimony 
of  him,  I  long  prodigiously  that  at  least  bis 
memory,  which  alone  must  henceforth  lay  claim 
to  the  offices  of  our  friendship,  may  receive  the 
reward  of  his  merit,  and  that  it  may  have 
a  phice  in  the  commendations  of  persons  of 
honour  mid  virtue.  For  this  reason,  >ir,  1  was 
desirous  of  brinirini;  him  to  liuht,  and  present 
ing  him  to  you  by  these  few  Latin  ver-es  that 
he  has  left  behind  him.1  Quite  contrary  to  the 
mason,  who  exhibits  the  gayest  part  of  his 
edifice  towards  the  street,  and  to  the  mercer, 
who  makes  a  shew  and  parade  of  the  ri<-he>t 
sample  of  his  goods  the  thing  most  to  be  prized 
in  my  friend,  the  verv  juice  and  marrow  of  his 
merit,  went  away  with  him,  and  we  have  no 
thing  left  of  him  but  the  bark  and  the  leaves. 
The  mail  who  could  display  the  well  regulated 
movements  of  his  >oul,  his  piety,  his  virtue,  his 
justice,  the  vivacity  of  his  temper,  the  weight 
and  solidity  of  his  judgment,  the  sublimity  of 
his  conceptions,  so  tar  exalted  above  those  of 
the  vulgar,  his  learning,  the  '.Trace  that  accom 
panied  all  his  actions,  the  tender  love  he  had 
for  liis  wretched  country,  and  his  mortal  and 
sworn  hatred  to  every  vice,  but  especially  to 
that  base,  traffic  which  is  screened  under  the 
honourable  name  of  justice,  would  certainly 
kindle  a  singular  affection  tor  him  in  the  breasts 
of  all  good  men,  mixed  with  a  wonderful  regret 
for  his  loss.  But,  sir,  this  is  so  far  out  of  my 
power,  that  he  never  had  a  thought  of  leaving 
any  evidence  to  posterity  of  the  fruit  of  his  stu- 
dJes,  and  nothing  remains  thereof  but  what  he 
wrote  now  and  then  to  pass  away  the  time. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  I  entreat  you,  sir,  to  receive 
him  with  a  kindly  countenance ;  and  as  we 
often  judge  of  the  greater  by  the  less,  and  as 
the  very  pastimes  of  great  men  give  an  honour 
able  idea  to  the  clear-sighted  of  the  source  from 


which  they  spring,  I  hope  you  will,  by  this 
work  of  his,  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  himself, 
and  by  consequence  love  and  embrace  his  name 
and  memory.  In  so  doing,  sir,  you  will  but 
render  an  equivalent  to  the  settled  opinion 
which  he  had  of  your  virtue  ;  and  also  accom 
plish  what  he  exceedingly  longed  for  whilst  he 
lived  ;  for  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  world,  in 
whose  acquaintance  and  friendship  he  would 
have  thought  himself  more  happy  than  in  yours. 
But  if  any  one  takes  it  ill  that  I  make  so  bold 
with  other  people's  matters,  I  must  tell  him,  that 
ne\er  was  any  thing  more  exactly  written  or 
delivered  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  con 
cerning  the  prerogatives  and  duties  of  sacred 
friendship,  than  what  was  the  practice  be 
tween  this  person  and  me.  Besides,  sir,  this 
trivial  present,  like  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  will  serve,  if  you  please,  to  shew  you  the 
honour  and  veneration  in  which  I  hold  your 
1  abilities  and  singular  great  qualities;  for  as  to 
!  such  as  are  external  and  fortuitous,  it  is  not  my 
way  to  bring  them  into  the  account. 

Sir,  I  pray  (iod   to  grant  you  a  very  happy 
and   lung   lite. —  .Montaigne,  this  530th  of  April, 


1570. 


Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

MICHKL  DE  MONTAIGNE. 


1  These  verses  are  respectively  addressed  to  Montaigne 
himself;  to  Belot,  their  mutual  friend  ;  to  Jos.  de  la  Chas- 
sagne,  Montaigne  s  father-in-law;  to  Margaret  de  Carle, 
La  Boetie's  wife;  to  the  celebrated  Jul.  Cwsar  Scaliger,  &c. 


VI. 

Advertisement  to  the  Header. - 

Header, — Thou  art  indebted  to  me  for  all 
,  thou  eiijoyest  of  the  late  M.  Stephen  de  la 
Boetie;  for  I  can  assure  thee,  that  as  to  him, 
there  is  nothing  of  hi->  that  he  ever  regarded  as 
,  worth  showing  thee,  nor,  indeed,  as  worth 
1  bearing  his  name  in  public.  But  I,  who  am 
not  so  difficult,  and  who,  besides,  am  not  will 
ing  that  these  works,  the  only  things  of  his  I 
found  in  his  library,  which  lie  left  me  by  his 
will,  -hould  be  lost,  present  them  to  thee;  and, 
if  I  may  tru>t  my  own  poor  judgment,  I  am 
inclined  to  hope  that  thou  wilt  find  that  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  our  time  have  made 
a  clutter  about  things  much  less  noticeable  than 
these.  I  understand,  from  those  who  knew 
1  him  earlier  (for  our  acquaintance  did  not  begin 
till  about  six  years  before  his  death),  that, 
1  some  time  ago,  he  wrote  a  number  of  Latin  and 
French  verses,  under  the  name  of  Gironde,  and 
I  have  heard  recited  some  rich  specimens  of 
these  ;  among  others,  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  written  the  Antiquities  of  Bourges,3  re 
peats  some  that  perfectly  recal  my  friend  ;  but 
I  know  not  what  has  become  of  these,  or  of 
his  Greek  poems.  The  fact  is,  that,  as  each 
sally  came  into  his  head,  lie  put  it  down  on 
the  first  piece  of  paper  he  came  across,  and 


2  Printed  at  the  end  of  the  letter  to  M.  de  Lansac,  and 
serving  as  a  preface  to  De  la  Bottle's  translations. 

3  Chaumeau  published  his  History  of   Berry  in  1566,  four 
years  before  the  date  of  this  letter. 
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took  no  further  care  to  preserve  it.     Be  assured 

that  I  have  done  all  I  could,  and  that,  during 

the  seven  years  he  has  been  lost  to  us,  I  have 

been  able   to   discover  nothing  further  of  his 

i   than  what  thou  seest,  except  a  Discourse  upon 

j   Voluntary  Servitude,  and  some  Memoirs  of  our 

i|  Troubles,  arising  out  of  the  Edict  of  January, 

]    J56-2  ;  the  which  two  pieces  I  hold  to  be  of  a 

]   quality  too  delicate  and  refined  to  be  exposed 

I   to  the  gross  and  heavy  air  of  so  ill  a  season. 

I   God  be  with  thee.     Paris,  this  10th  of  August, 

1570. 


VII.1 

To  M.  DE  Foix,  one  of  the  King's  Privy 
Council,  and  Ambassador  from  his  Majesty 
to  the  {senate  of  Venice. 

Sir, — When  about  to  recommend  to  you  and 
to  posterity  the  memory  of  the  late  Stephen  de 
la  Boetie,  incited  thereto  as  well  by  reason  of 
his  extreme  worth  as  of  the  singular  affection 
he  bore  me,  it  came  into  my  head  how  great 
a  wrong  it  is,  attended  with  weighty  conse 
quences,  and  worthy  of  the  restriction  of  the 
laws,  to  deprive,  as  is  commonly  done,  virtue 
of  glory,  her  faithful  companion,  to  bestow  it, 
without  selection  and  without  judgment,  on  the 
first  coiner,  according  to  our  particular  inte 
rests  :  seeing  that  the  two  principal  reins  that 
guide  us,  and  keep  us  in  order,  are  punishment 
and  reward,  which  only  affect  us,  as  men,  by 
the  medium  of  honour  and  shame,  inasmuch  as 
these  go  direct  to  the  soul,  and  are  only  appre 
ciable  by  those  sentiments  and  feelings  which 
are  internal  and  peculiarly  our  own,  whereas 
beasts  are  more  or  less  capable  of  every  other 
kind  of  reward  and  punishment.  Besides,  it 
is  well  to  note,  that  the  custom  of  praising 
virtue,  even  the  virtue  of  those  that  are  dead, 
though  it  touches  not  them,  yet  serves  to  incite 
the  living  to  imitate  them :  just  as  the  extreme 
punishment  is  employed  by  justice,  rather  as  an 
example  to  others,  than  as  an  act  of  vengeance 
on  the  sufferer.  Now  praise  and  dispraise, 
answering  one  another  with  such  like  conse 
quence,  it  is  difficult  to  save  orie's-self:  our 
laws  forbid  us  to  injure  the  reputation  of  a 
man,  yet  offer  no  impediment  to  our  injuring 
real  merit  by  bestowing  reputation  where  no 
merit  exists.  This  pernicious  license  of  dis 
tributing,  at  our  fancy,  praise  where  none  is 
due,  has  formerly,  in  different  places,  been  con 
fined  to  particular  classes ;  and,  peradventure, 
it  is  this  circumstance  that  erewhile  brought 
poetry  under  the  disfavour  of  the  sages.  But, 
at  all  events,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  a 
vice  which  greatly  smacks  of  lying,  and  lying 


1  Printed  before  the  Vers  Francois  of  La  Beetle,  Paris, 
1572.  This  collection,  consisting  of  only  19  pages,  contains  : 
an  Epistle  to  his  Wife  ;  a  translation  from  tne33r<l  Canto  of 
Ariosto  ;  a  chanson  ;  and  twenty-five  sonnets,  different  from 
those  already  referred  to,  Essays,  Book  i.  c.  28. 


is  a  vice  which  ever  unbeseems  a  well- descended 
mind,  whatever  pretext  it  assumes. 

As  to  the  person  of  whom  I  now  speak  to 
you,  sir,  there  is  no  danger  that  I  shall  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  truth  in  commending  him  ; 
his  misfortune,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  though 
he  has  furnished  me,  as  much  as  man  could  do, 
with  just  and  manifest  occasions  for  praising 
him,  I  am  far  from  possessing  the  capacity  to 
do  this  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  Yet  I  am  the 
only  person  to  whom  he  disclosed  himself  in  his 
real  lustre,  and  who  can  answer  for  a  million 
of  graces,  perfections,  and  virtues,  that  lay, 
thanks  to  the  ingratitude  of  his  fortune,  fallow 
in  his  soul.  It  being  in  the  nature  of  things, 
I  know  not  why,  that  truth,  however  fair  and 
;  acceptable  in  herself,  hardly  obtains  credit  with 
I  us  unless  infused  and  insinuated  into  us  by  dint 
j  of  persuasion,  I,  finding  myself  ill  provided  with 
!  power  to  persuade,  or  authority  to  give  warrant 
j  to  my  simple  testimony,  or  eloquence  to  enrich 
j  and  set  it  forth,  had  well  nigh  made  up  my  mind 
|  to  abandon  the  attempt  altogether,  not  having 
'  any  remains  of  his  which  worthily  represent 
j  to  the  world  his  genius  and  his  knowledge  ; 
the  truth  is,  sir,  that  having  been  surprised 
by  fate  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  full  and  vigorous  health,  he  had 
never,  as  yet,  thought  of  sending  forth  such 
works  as  might  show  posterity  what  he  really 
was  ;  and  indeed,  peradventure,  even  had  the 
notion  come  across  him,  he  was  not  a  man  to 
trouble  himself  much  about  the  matter.  But 
I  have  at  last  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  it 
was  more  excusable  in  him  to  have  buried  with 
him  so  many  rare  favours  of  heaven,  than  it 
would  be  in  me  to  permit  the  knowledge  of 
what  he  has  done  to  pass  into  oblivion.  And, 
therefore,  having  so  sedulously  collected  all  I 
could  find,  complete  in  itself,  amongst  his  loose 
papers,  scattered  here  and  there,  the  playthings 
of  his  studies  and  of  the  wind,  it  seemed  to  me 
best  to  distribute  and  divide  these  into  as  many 
separate  portions  as  I  could,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  recommend  his  memory  to  the 
greater  number  of  people,  selecting  the  most 
notable  and  worthy  persons  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  whose  testimony  might  do  the  author  the 
greatest  honour,  such,  sir,  as  yourself,  who 
may  have  had  some  knowledge  of  him  in  his 
life- time,  but  too  slight  to  enable  yon  to  ap 
preciate  his  full  value.  Posterity  may  believe 
me  or  no,  as  it  pleases  ;  but  I  swear  to  it,  upon 
my  conscience,  that,  all  things  considered,  he 
was,  as  I  saw  and  knew  him,  a  man  whose  like 
I  never  met  with,  and  whom  I  can  hardly,  by 
the  utmost  stretch  of  my  imagination,  conceive 
a  superior  to. 

I  entreat  you,  sir,  most  humbly,  not  only  to 
become  the  general  protector  of  his  name,  but 
also  to  assume  the  especial  patronage  of  these 
ten  or  twelve  French  poems,  which  place  them 
selves,  almost  of  mere  pity,  under  the  shelter 
of  your  favour ;  for  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you,  that  their  publication  was  delayed  after 
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the  rest  of  his  writings,  by  reason  that  \onder 
they  were    not   considered   s 


to    appear  in    print, 
far    this    is  the    case 


urficiently  polished 
You    will    see,    sir,    how 
and     as  it    would    ap 
pear    that    the   result  of  the  judgment   in   this 
matter  affects  the  interest  of  all  this  part  of  the 
country,  whence,  as  'tis  thought,   nothing  can 
proceed,  that's  writ  in  the  vernacular,  that  does 
not    necessarily  smack    of   the    barbarous  and 
uncouth,   it    is    especially    your    part,    who   to 
the  dignity  of    representing   the  first  family  in 
Guienue,  which  you  derive   from    your  ances 
tors,  have  yourself  added  that  of  being  the  most 
eminent  amongst  us  in  all  manner  of  capacity, 
— it   is   for   you,  I  say,    not   only  by  \our   own 
example,  but    by    the   authority  of   your   testi 
mony  in   this  matter,  to   show  that  such    is   not 
always    the    case  ;    and    that,  though   doing   is 
more  natural  to  the  Gascons   than    saying,  yet 
that  they  can    sometimes   manifest   a   power  of 
the  tongue   as  well   as  of  the    arm,  of  mind   as 
well  as  of  courage.      For  my  part,  sir,  it  i-  not 
my  trade  to  judge  of  such  matters  :   but  1  ha\e 
heard  competent  persons  say,  that  not  only  these 
verses   are    presentable,  but    that,  regard   being 
had  to  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  invention, 
they  are,   for    the   subject,   as    fleshy,   lull,   and 
marrowy,  as    any  that    have    hitherto    appeared 
in    our    language.      Kvery   workman    naturally 
feels  himself  more  apt   in    some  particular  part 
of  his  art,  and  those  are  the  most  fortunate  \\lio 
have  got  hold  of  the   noblest;    for  all  the  part-, 
equally  necessary  to  the  erection   of  an    edifice, 
are  not  equally  valuable.      Refinement  of  lan 
guage,    softness,   and    polish,   peradventure,  are 
less  to  be  found    here   than  elsewhere  ;    but   in 
graceful  imagining-;,  flashes  and  sallies  of  genius, 
I   think    none    other    surpasses    him  ;   and    'tis, 
moreover,    to   be    considered    that    he   made  of 
these  things  neither  an  occupation   nor  a  study. 
and,  indeed,  scarcely  put  pen    to   paper   once   a 
year,  as  is  manifestly  proved  by  the  little   there 
is  that  remains  to  us  of  his   productions,  which 
yet  is  all.  as  far  as  I  know,  that   he  ever  wrote. 
For  you  see,  sir,  rough  and  dry,  all  of  his   that 
has    reached    my    hands,  without    selection    or 
omission,  even  some  pieces  of  his  mere  boyhood. 
In    short,    it   would    seem    as    though    he    had 
merely  written   them    to   show  that  lie  was   ca 
pable  of  all  things  ;   for,  as  to  the  rest,  a  thou 
sand   and    a    thousand    times,    in    his    common 
conversation,  he  has  said  things  far  more  worthy 
to  be  known,  and  far  more  admirable. 

This,  sir,  is  what  reason  and  affection,  meet 
ing  together  by  a  ran;  conjunction,  command 
me  to  say  to  you  respecting  this  great  and  good 
man;  audit'  the  liberty  I  have"  taken  in  ad 
dressing  myself  to  you,  and  in  occupying  your 


1  That  is  to  say,  at  Paris,  where  Beetle's  posthumous 
works  were  then  printing,  and  which  Montaigne  had  probably 
left  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  visit  Perigord,  and  make  the 
collection  of  his  friend's  writings  as  complete  as  possible. 
The  present  letter,  of  the  1st  Sep.  1570,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
dated  from  Montaigne,  while  the  Advertisement  to  the 


attention  so  long  about  him,  offends  you,  you 
must,  if  you  please,  call  to  mind  that  the  pnV- 
eipal   effect    of   greatness  and    eminence    i 
expo-e  you  to  be  troubled  with  the  concer^.  •  j 
other  people.      Sir,  1  entreat  you  to  accept-' 
humble    affection    to    your    service  ;    may  Cj,^. 
grant  you  a  long  and   happy  life. — Montaignl 
this  1st  of  September,  1070. 

Your  humble  servant, 

MiCIIEL   DK    MONTAIGNE. 


VIII.2 

To  Mademoiselle  \~>v.  MONTAIGNE,  wi/  Wife. 

My  wife,- — You  know  very  well  that,  accord 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  gentlemen  now-a-days, 
you  arc.'  not  to  expect  to  be  still  courted  and 
care— ed  ;  tor  they  say  that  a  man  of  parts  may 
indeed  take  a  wife,  but  that  he  is  a  tool  if  he 
iiiaiT\  her.  Let  them  say  as  they  li^t  ;  for  my 
own  part,  1  keep  to  the  plain  fashion  of  the  old 
time,  of  which  1  now  wear  the  beard  ;  and,  in 
truth,  novelty  has  cost  so  dear  to  this  poor  state 
(and  yet  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  still 
eo-t  ni». re),  that  in  all  ea-e-  and  places  I  wash 

i  my  hands  of  it.  Let  you  and  I,  wife,  live  after 
the  old  French  way.  Now.  you  may  remem 
ber  how  that  dear  brother  and  inviolable  com 
panion  of  mine,  the  late  M.  de  la  Boe'ie,  on 
Ins  death-bed,  gave  me  his  papers  and  books, 

i  which  have  been  since  my  most  favourite  fur 
niture.  1  neither  desire,  nor  deserve  that  they 
should  lie  applied  solely  to  my  own  use;  for 
thi>  reason  I  have  resolved  to  let  my  friends 
part, ike  of  them.  And,  because  1  think  I  have 
none  more  intimate  than  yourself,  I  send  you 
his  French  translation  of  Plutarch's  Letter  of 
Consolation  to  hi-  \\  ife  ;  being  very  sorry  that 
fortune  has  rendered  this  so  suitable  a  present 
for  you,  and  that  though  you  have  had  no  child 
but  one  daughter,  after  long  expectation,  after 
we  had  been  married  four  years,  you  were 
forced  to  part  with  her  in  the  second  year  of 
her  age.  Jiut  I  leave  it  to  Plutarch  to  console 
you,  and  to  admonish  you  of  your  duty  in  this 
ease,  desiring  that  you  would  for  my  sake  give 
him  credit:  for  he  will  discover  my  intentions 
to  you,  and  \\hat  may  be  urged  upon  this  head, 
much  better  than  I  can.  A\  hereupon  my  wife, 
I  earnestly  recommend  myself  to  your  favour, 
and  pray  God  to  have  you  in  his  keeping. — 
Paris,  this  10th  September,  Io70. 

Your  dear  husband, 

MICHEL  DE  MONTAIGNE. 


Reader,  of  the  10th  August,  and    the    Letter   to  his  Wife  of 
the  10th  Sept.,  are  both  addressed  from  Paris. 

"  Printed  before  De  la  Boe'rie's   translation  of  Plutarch' 
Letter  of  Consolation  to  his  Wife. 


MOiNTAIGNE'S    LETTERS. 


IX. 

Mons.  DuPRAY,1  Privy  Counsellor  to  the 
ng  in  his  Court  and  Parliament  of  Paris. 

3ir, — The  affair  of  the  prisoner  Sienr  de 
erres,  which  I  am  well  acquainted  with,  is 
entitled,  when  you  come  to  pass  sentence  upon 
him,  to  the  exercise  of  your  natural  gentleness 
of  disposition,  if  your  sense  of  public  duty  will 
permit  you  to  display  it  in  this  case.  He  did 
a  thing  which  was  not  only  excusable  according 
to  the  laws  of  war  received  among  us,  but  ne 
cessary,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  praise 
worthy  ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  had  not  his  duty 
commanded  him,  he  would  not  have  done  it. 
There  is  no  other  action  of  his  lite  which  has 
subjected  him  to  reproach.  I  entreat  you,  sir, 
to  give  his  case  your  consideration  ;  you  will 
find  the  facts  of  the  matter  to  be  of  the  cha 
racter  I  have  represented  ;  the  proceedings  of 
those  who  have  sought  to  damage  him,  on 
account  of  the  act,  is  far  more  culpable  than 
the  act  itself.  If  it  will  serve  him,  I  would 
also  state  to  you,  that  he  is  a  man  brought  up 
in  my  house,  is  related  to  many  notable  families, 


!  has   ever   conducted    himself   honourable   and 

j  worthily,  and  is  a   dear  friend  of  mine.     In 

preserving   him,   you  will   confer   an    extreme 

i  obligation  upon  me.     I  entreat  you  to  take  him 

!  under  your  care.     Sir,  I  kiss  your  hands  ;  may 

God  grant  you  a  long   and  happy  life.     From 

j  Castera,  tiiis  23d  April. 

Your  affectionate  servant, 

MICHP:L  DP:  MONTAIGKK. 


1  One  of  the  fourteen  judges  sent  into  Guienne,  after  the 
treaty  of  Fleix,  in  1580,  which  was  probably  the  occasion  on 
which  the  present  letter  was  addressed  to  him. 

s  Wife  of  Julien  de  Paulmier,  born  1554,  died  15Q9. 


X. 

To  ^Mademoiselle  PAULMIER.2 

Mademoiselle, —My  friends  all  know  that, 
from  the  time  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
you,  I  destined  one  of  my  books  for  you  ;  for  I 
felt  you  would  do  them  honour.  But  the  kind 
ness  of  Mons.  de  Paulmier  deprives  me  of  the 
means  of  giving  it  you,  he  having  since  obliged 
me  far  more  than  my  book  is  worth.  You  will 
therefore  accept  it,  if  you  please,  as  being  by 
right  yours,  before  I  owed  you  and  him  so 
much  ;  and  I  pray  you  to  have  it  in  favour, 
either  for  love  of  him  or  for  love  of  me.  As 
for  the  debt  I  owe  Monsieur  Paulmier,  I  will 

(  keep  it  entire,  and  endeavour  to  pay  it  off  by 

I  some  more  valuable  service. 


END   OF   THE   LETTERS. 
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ALPHABETICAL    INDEX 

TO   THE 

PRINCIPAL    MATTERS 

CONTAINED    IN 

THE     ESSAYS     OF     MONTAIGNE 


A. 

ABRA,  daughter  of  Sf.  Hilary.  The  manner  of  her 
death  

Absence,  the  advantages  of,  in  marriage  and  friendship  . 

Abundance.     Its  inconveniences 

Abydeans.  The  complete  and  voluntary  destruction  of 
this  people 

Abyssinians.  Mules  considered  an  honourable  equipage 
amongst  this  nation 

Academicians  (the  sect  of).  Their  opinions  on  the  sub 
ject  of  truth,  commented  on.  .  

Achaians.     Their  good  faith  in  war 

Action.  Actions  must  be  judged  of  by  the  intention,  154. 
The  precautions  we  should  take  'before  we  pass  our 
judgment  upon  actions 

Actors.  Montaigne's  opinion  respecting  them,  75.  The 
eifect  which  the  impersonation  of  tragedy  produces 
upon  some  of  them 

Adrian,  the  Roman  emperor.  The  precaution  he  took 
before  he  gave  the  order  for  his  slave  to  kill  him,  284. 
The  request  he  was  incessantly  making,  during  his 
last  illness ;  and  an  observation  upon  this  subject, 
355.  Anecdote  of  him  and  the  philosopher  Favorinus. 

Adultery.  The  condition  on  which  it  \vas  permitted  in 
the  East  Indies  

Advocate.  The  advantages  that  advocates  ought  pecu 
liarly  to  possess  

.ZEginetians.  The  politic  cruelty  of  the  Athenians  to 
wards  them 

^Elius  Verus,  the  Rowan  emperor.  His  reply  to  his 
wife,  when  she  reproached  him  for  his  conjugal  infi 
delities 

-(Eneas.     Singular  praise  of  him  by  Homer 

^Eschylus.  The  death  of  this  poet,  28.  A  reproach 
that  was  made  him 

^Esoj).  Montaigne's  opinion  of  this  fabulist,  187.  An 
anecdote  respecting  him  

Affectation,  unbecoming  a  courtier    

Affection.  Reflections  upon  the  love  of  parents  for  their 
children,  and  upon  that  of  children  for  their  parents, 
176.  Proofs  of  the  weakness  of  what  is  called  natural 
affection 

Afranius  and  Petreius.  Mention  of  Caesar's  war  against 
them  

Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta.  What  it  was  that  gave  this 
prince  the  advantage  in  his  war  against  the  Boeotians, 
6.  A  saying  of  his,  25.  Another  saying  of  his,  58. 
His  advice  to  Xenophon,  ib.  What  he  said  to  a  per 
son  who  saw  him  romping  with  his  children,  83.  His 
custom  as  to  dress,  98.  The  ill  success  that  attended 
a  plan  he  chose  to  follow  in  a  battle  with  the  Bceo- 
tians,  128.  His  war  dress,  132.  A  question  he  put 
to  certain  Thasians,  245.  A  custom  of  his  com 
mended,  373.  A  saying  of  his  about  love,  412.  His 
generous  conduct  towards  an  old  enemy  ;  and  an  ob 
servation  upon  this  subject 
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Agis,  king  of  Sparta.  His  war-dress,  13'2.  A  saying  of 
his,  l6o.  His  reply  to  an  Abderan  ambassador 207 

Agricola,  Cneius  Julius.  Restrained  in  his  too  violent 
appetite  for  learning 481 

Agrigentines.  The  refusal  they  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  Kmpedocles,  54.  A  remark  of  that  philoso 
pher  as  to  the  manners  of  this  people,  153.  Their 
respect  for  certain  animals  199 

Albigenses.  The  sacrifice  made  by  fifty  of  these  re 
formers  in  assertion  of  their  religion 113 

Albucilla.     The  death  of  this  Roman    284 

Albuquerque,  viceroy  of  India.  An  expedient  of  his  in 
a  tempest 102 

Alcibiades.  The  astonishing  flexibility  of  his  constitu 
tion,  70-  His  manner  of  speaking,  295.  Anecdote 
of  him,  348.  Opinion  of  his  character,  350.  Instance 
of  his  subtle  policy,  386.  His  reason  for  excluding 
music  from  feasts  514 

Alcimus.     The  enormous  weight  of  his  armour 186 

Alcmeon.  The  opinion  of  this  philosopher  as  to  the 
Divinity,  237-  His  opinion  as  to  human  seed  259 

Alexander  the  Great.  Cruelty  of  this  prince  towards 
Betis  and  towards  the  Thebans,  3.  His  noble  reply 
to  Polypercon,  11.  The  age  at  which  he  died,  28.  Hi's 
magnanimous  conduct  towards  his  physician  Philip, 
51.  The  reproach  his  father  made  him,  108.  What 
he  said  to  the  flatterers,  who  called  him  son  of  Jupiter, 
122.  His  profound  sleep  on  the  morning  of  the  famous 
battle  of  Arbela,  126.  His  war-dress,  132.  His  skill 
in  horsemanship,  and  details  respecting  Bucephalus, 
134.  Mention  of  his  battles  against  the  Dahte,  137. 
The  suitable  manner  in  which  he  rewarded  useless 
ingenuity,  144.  The  odour  which  exhaled  from  his 
perspiration,  145.  Opinion  as  to  his  valour,  154.  The 
desperate  resolution  come  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  in  India,  that  he  was  besieging,  165.  Opinion 
as  to  his  conduct  towards  Philotis,  169.  Mention  of 
his  temerity,  185.  The  barbarous  sacrifice  he  ottered 
to  Thetis,  and  observation  upon  this  subject,  241. 
Mention  of  a  custom  of  his,  295.  The  plan  he  had 
recourse  to  for  preventing  himself  from  falling  asleep, 
312.  His  favourite  reading,  340.  Montaigne's  opinion 
of  this  great  prince,  348.  The  enormous  apes  that  Alex 
ander  saw  in  India,  485.  The  extraordinary  compli 
ment  paid  him  by  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  409. 
His  father's  letter  to  him,  419-  His  just  reprimand 
of  the  athlete  Crisson,  425.  His  reception  of  the  offer 
of  citizenship  made  him  by  the  Corinthians,  4b'6.  His 
jealousy  of  his  father's  victories,  474.  Philotas'  jest 
upon  the  deification  of  Alexander  518 

Alexander,  tyrant  of  Thebes.  His  reason  for  disliking 
the  representation  of  tragedies  321 

Alexander  VI.,  pope.     The  manner  of  his  death    95 

Alexandridas.  The  reproach  he  made  a  long-winded 
orator 6s 

Alexia.  The  desperate  resolution  taken  by  the  Gascons, 
who  were  besieged  in  this  town  by  Cittsar,  <j\.  Fur- 
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ther  mention  of  this  siege,  and  of  two  remarkable 
circumstances  connected  with  it 312 

Almanacks.    Montaigne's  opinion  as  to  their  predictions     18 

Alphonzo  XL,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile.  Instance  of 
extravagant  absurdity  on  the  part  of  this  prince,  y.  A 
saying  of  his  as  to  tin:  condition  of  kings,  124.  His 
regulations  for  the  Knights  of  the  Scarf 13(1 

Alva,  the  Duke  of.  His  conduct  towards  Counts  Kgmont 
and  Horn,  12.  Montaigne's  opinion  of  him  3(iy 

Alviano,  Bartholomew  d'.  Anecdote  respecting  the  death 
of  this  general,  in  connexion  with  Theodore  Trivulci".  (i 

Amadis  de  Gaul.     Montaigne's  opinion  of  this  romance   1*7 


f  his  peculiar  manner  .......... 

The  sudden   incapacity   that 

' 


Amafanius.     Ment 

Amasis,   king   of 

betel  him,  and  how  it  \vas  cured 

Amazons.     Their  treatment  of  their  male  chi'dren  ..... 

Ambassadors.  The  story  of  an  ambassador  sent  by 
Francis  I.  to  the  court  of  .Milan,  15.  The  blundering 
answer  made  by  an  ambassador  of  Julius  II.  to  the 
King  of  England,  ib.  \Vhat  is  the  duty  of  ambassa 
dors,  in  reference  to  informing  their  masters  of  the 
state  of  their  alfairs,  23.  The  discretion  that  11111*1 
necessarily  be  vested  in  tin  in  in  the  performance  of 
their  functions,  ill.  Tiie  answer  Cleomencs  gave  the 
ambassadors  of  Samos,  7-.'.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Mexican  ambassadors  gave  Cortex  an  idea  of  the  great 
ness  of  their  master,  h~.  The  offering  \vhie!i  other 
ambassadors  from  a  Mexican  kinir  presented  to  the 
same  general,  i/i.  The  inappropriate  praises  tint  cer 
tain  ambassadors  bestowed  on  King  IMnhp.  and  De 
mosthenes'  remark  on  the  occasion,  los.  The  reply 
of  Archileonida  to  the  Thracian  ambassadors,  r.'it. 
The  ceremony  which  the  Duke  of  Muse  >\y  was  obliged 
to  go  throuirh.  in  honour  of  tlie  Tartarian  amhas>a- 
dors,  137-  '1  'he  manner  in  which  Jo.^e^hu.s  /.in/ijuil 
an  ambassador  ................................... 

Ambition.     Those  wlio  ])ursue  the  ; 
need  of  a  good  memory  ............. 

Americans,    the    South.       Reflect: 

racier  and  manners,  w  hen  newly  discovered  .......  •  .',    i  j'i 

Amestris,  t/itrm  of  1',-rxiu.  The  horrible  sacrifice  offered 
up  by  this  princess  ................................  211 

Amurath  I.  Instance  of  the  (ieree  vengeance  of  this 
sultan  ......................................... 

II.  His  barbarous  sacrifice  to  the   M>ui 

father    ...........................................      s; 

III.  The  mistaken  policy  of  this  prince    ....    315 
Amvot,  James,  commended   i.,r  rot  frnic/ufyhi^  classi 

cal  names,  IL';I.  M.,ntaigne's  high  him  as 

a  translator  ...........  '.  ......  .'  ................. 

Anacharsis.  His  opinion  of  a  truly  beneficial  form  of 
uovernment,  12",.  His  astonishment  at  one  ot  the 
Greek  customs  ....................................  1  ;,s 

Anacreon.     The  death  of  this  poet  ....................      2S 

Anaxagoras.  The  opinion  of  this  philosopher  as  to  the 
moon.  20.');  as  to  the  Divinity,  237  ;  as  to  the  colour 
of  snow,  213  ;  as  to  the  sun  .  ."  ......................  2  IS 

Anaxarchus.  His  firm  endurance  of  the  tortures  that 
were  inflicted  on  him  ..............................  i.'<) 

Anaximander.  Opinion  of  this  philosopher  as  to  the 
Divinity  ..........................................  237 

Anaximines.  Opinion  of  this  philosopher  as  to  the 
Divinity  ..........................................  ib. 

Ancients.  Their  great  deeds  sought  to  be  depreciated 
by  the  moderns  ....................................  py 

Andreosso,  son  of  Charles,  king  of  Hungary.  His  tra 
gical  deatli  ..........................  ."  ...........  .110 

Androdus.     History  of  this  slave  and  his  lion     .......    21s 

Andron.     An  extraordinary  faculty  of  this  Areian  .....    50] 

Andronicus  Cornnena,  the.  Greek  emperor.  "  Anecdote 
of  him  in  reference  to  one  Lapodius  ................  149 

Anger.  Various  modes  of  averting  it,  1.  Reflections 
upon  this  passion  ...............  "  ..................  330 

Animals.  The  effects  of  the  imagination  upon  them,  38. 
Various  reflections  upon  them,  iys.  A  comparison 
between  man  and  the  brute  creation,  ib.  The  sort  of 
communication  that  exists  among  different  animals, 
206.  Observations  upon  the  loves  of  animals  ........  331 

Antigenidea.  A  skilful  plan  adopted  by  this  mu 
sician  ..........................................  404 

Antigonus,  king  of  Asia.  The  siege  of  Nora  by  this 
prince,  10.  Reflections  upon  the  tears  he  shed  on  see 
ing  the  head  of  his  enemy  Pyrrhus,  101.  His  reply  to 
the  flattery  of  Hermodorus,  122.  Anecdote  of  a  soldier 
of  his,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  cured  of  a  long- 
seated  malady,  153.  His  perfidy  and  cruelty  towards 
Eumenes,  and  towards  the  Argyraspidians,  368.  His 
reply  to  a  young  suitor,  393.  Anecdote  of  him  and 
a  cynic  ...........................................  480 

Antinous  and  Theodotus.     Their  brave  death  ..........    163 

Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria.  The  effect  produced  on 
him  by  the  beauty  of  Stratouice  ....................  35 


Anfiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria.  The  reply  of  Han 
nibal  to  this  prince,  respecting  the  artny  he  had  raised 

against  the  Romans    132 

JCpiphanes,  king  of  Syria.  His  cruelty  towards 
a  child,  loy.  His  cruelty  towards  the  Jews,  lf>3.  '1  he 
haughty  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by  the  con 
sul  I'opilms , 319 

Antiochus,  the  philosopher.     His  contradictory  opinions  44(5 
Antipater.     The   answer  of  the    Lacedemonians   to  this 
general,  when  he  demanded  fifty  children  as  hostages, 
08.     Another  reply  of  the  same  to  the  same,  in  refer 
ence   to    his  violent  menaces,  1  (JO.     Another  anecdote 

respecting  the  same  parties :'.<>7 

Antisthencs,  the  philosopher.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  the 
frequenting  bad  company,  103.  Another  saying  of  his, 
as  to  what  we  should  most  seek  to  furnish  ourselves 
withal,  ib.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  virtue,  104.  His  un 
favourable  opinion  of  Ismenias.  KIH.  A  saying  of  his 
as  to  pleasure,  1  ,V).  A  remarkable  reply  of  his,  195. 
Another  reply  of  his  to  a  priest  of  Orpheus,  202.  One 
of  his  maxims,  228.  The  remedy  against  illness  that 
Diogenes  Migire.vted  to  him,  351.  Observation  upon 
one  of  his  |  nnciples,  376-  His  opinion  as  to  the  vir 
tue  of  men  and  women,  415.  His  criticism  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  Athenians  selected  their  generals, 

•133.      His  esteem  for  Socrates 4<,8 

Antisthenes    another:.     His  directions  to  his  children  ..    42H 

Antony,  -Mark,  tlir  Trirnni-ir.    His  reproach  of  Augustus, 

127."     His  defeat    by  Augustus.  214.      His    devotion    to 

pleasure.  :i:i'.l.    His" indifference  to  his  wife's  infidelity. 

3yy      The    singular    equipage    in    which    lie    paraded 

through  Rome..     -117 

Antony,  a  general  under  Domitian.  A  remarkable  cir 
cumstance  attending  his  (let eat  in  Germanv 77 

Apellcs.     The  visit  he  received  from  .Megahj'ses 431 

Apollodorus,  tin-nut  of  J'otid^-a.     The  terrible   effects   of 

conscience  u;  on  him lC3 

Apollodorus,   the  grammarian.      His  opi:ii  ,n  i  f  Chrysip- 

ptis'  works 

Apollonius  of   TyamVa.      1 1  is   pretending   to  understand 

the  language  ot  animals    

is.     The  manner  in  which  the  Lacedemonians  gave 

him  the  title  of  admiral 49 

i  Arcadians.     Their  universal  remedy 351 

Arcesilaus,  the  philo-opher.  His  ineth-d  of  teaching, 
(i;.  The  laudable  use  h"  made  of  his  wealth.  H).r>. 
The  manner  of  his  ii<  a'iu  15s.  Observation  upon  a 
saying  of  his,  !<):).  His  firm  endurance  of  pain.  225. 
His  opinion  as  to  irood  and  evil,  2711.  His  rcpl\  to 
Kmone/,  411.  His  delicate  generositv  to  Ctesihius  .  .  4f)i 
Archelaus,  kin^  of  M.io'don.  Instance  of  his  wisdom 

and  modi  ration    3<)1 

!  Archelaus,  thi'  jibUoaojifn-r.      His  opinion    as  to  the  first 

formati  <n  of  men  and  animals     25!' 

i  Arrhi-r.     Anecdote  of  an  archer  condemned  to  death    ..    :w\ 

!    . \rchias,  t til-nut  of  '1'hi'brx.      H  is  assassination     Hi; 

Archidamns,  king  nf  Sparta.  The  reproach  he  cast  upon 
a  person  named  .Periander,  22.  The  answer  that  Thu- 

cydides  made  him   112 

Arci.ilconida.     The  reply  of  this  Lacedemonian  to  those 

who  were  extolling  her  son  Brasidas 120 

Archimedes.  His  opinion  of  the  engines  he  constructed 
for  the  defence  of  his  country,  54.  His  opinion  as  to 

the  sun " 248 

Architect.  The  bad  faith  of  an  architect  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  12.  Anecdote  of  two  Athenian  architects,  ~'2. 

An  observation  upon  their  technical  terms 143 

Archytas.     Instance  of  the  moderation  of  this  general. .    332 
Areopagus.     The  reason  why  this  tribunal  heard  causes 

by  niizht,  2(53.     A  singular  decision  pronounced  by  it    478 
Arctheus.     His   acceptance  of    the   remarkable   will   of 

Kudamidas,  and  rigorous  punctuality  in  observing  it. .      82 
Aretin,  Peter.     Montaigne's  opinion   as  to  the  right  of 

this  poet  to  the  title  of  dii'iiie 143 

Argenterius.     The  innovations  of  this  physician    357 

Arjians.  The  perfidy  of  King  Cleomenes  towards  them, 
1 1.  What  colour  was  worn  by  their  women  for  mourn 
ing,  140.  The  terms  on  which  they  challenged  the 

Lacedemonians    323 

Argineusian  isles.     The  famous   battle   that  was  fought 

near  these  islands    8 

I  Argippians.     The  manners  of  this  people 288 

I  Ariosto.     Montaigne's  opinion  of  this  poet 188 

j  Ariovistus.     The  generous  treatment  he  received  from 

Caesar 343 

!  Aristides.     Montaigne's  commendation  of  him 10" 

Aristippus.  A  joke  of  his  respecting  sophistical  subtle 
ties,  72  A  remarkable  observation  of  his,  79-  His 
opinion  as  to  pain,  113.  The  sort  of  death  he  desired, 
194.  The  discrepancy  between  what  he  said  and  what 
he  did,  195.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  fine  clothes,  272. 
His  reply  to  Diogenes,  ib.  An  anecdote  or  him  40Q 
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Aristodemus,  king  of  Messene.     His   reason  for  killing 

himself 387 

Aristodemus,  the  Lacedemonian.     The  strict  justice  his 

companions  meted  out  to  him 99 

Aristo,  father  of  Plato.     Anecdote  of  him 246 

Aristo,  of  Chios.  A  wise  observation  of  his  as  to  the 
effect  which  philosophers  produce,  57-  His  definition 
of  rhetoric,  142.  His  opinion  as  to  the  Divinity,  238. 
His  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  laws,  271.  A  saying 

of  his,  390.     Another 458 

Aristophanes,  the  grammarian.  His  mistake  in  find 
ing  fault  with  Epicurus'  style 73 

Aristotle.  Montaigne's  opinion  as  to  the  frequent  quo 
tations  made  use  of  in  the  works  of  this  philosopher, 
233.  The  obscurity  of  his  style,  ib.  Chrysippus5 
opinion  of  his  writings,  234.  His  authority  in  the 
schools,  250.  His  opinion  of  glory,  290.  A  remark 
able  saying  of  his,  322.  Observation  on  his  manner 
of  describing  man,  404.  His  rejoinder  on  being  re 
proached  with  too  much  indulgence  for  a  wicked 

person 493 

Arius.     The  death  of  this  heresiarch 94 

Army.     The  want  of  discipline  in  the  French  armies  in 

Montaigne's  time,  and  reflections  on  the  subject  ....    482 
Armenia.     The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  ten  thou 
sand  Greeks  amidst  the  mountains  of  this  country  . .      99 
Armorial  bearings.    Their  uncertainty,  130.    Description 

of  those  of  Montaigne    ib. 

Arms.  Whether  soldiers  should  wear  rich  arms,  131. 
What  are  the  most  effectual,  135.  The  French  nobility 
reproached  for  not  always  wearing  them,  184.  The 

inconveniences  of  defensive  armour   185 

Arras.     The  obstinacy  of  the  inhabitants   of  this  town 

at  the  time  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XI Ill 

Arria,  wife  of  Pet  us.    Her  brave  deatli 315 

Arsac  (le  Sieur  d'),  Montaigne's  brother.    The  incursion 

of  the  sea  on  his  domains 83 

Arts.  The  influence  of  chance  on  the  discoveries  and 
success  of  the  arts,  50.  The  inferiority  of  the  produc 
tions  of,  as  compared  with  those  of  nature  89 

Artabanes.     The  reproach  he  cast  upon  Xerxes 102 

Artaxcrxes  Mnemon,  king  of  Persia.  The  battle  be 
tween  this  prince  and  his  brother  Cyrus,  133.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  Cyrus  objected  to  him,  156.  The 
ameliorations  which  this  prince  introduced  into  the 

too  rigorous  laws  of  Persia    197 

Artibius,  the  Persian  general.  What  it  was  that  occa 
sioned  his  death,  in  an  encounter  with  Onesilus 134 

Aruntius,  Lucius.      His  reason  for  killing  himself l!)3 

Asclepiades.     His  innovations  in  physic 357 

Asiatics.     The  sumptuousncsa  of  their  armies    131 

Asinius  Pollio.  An  anecdote  of  this  consul.  322.  A 
saying  of  his  in  reference  to  some  verses  composed 

against  him  by  Augustus 426 

Assassins.     The   manners    and   religious   belief  of   this 

people     .'129 

Assigni,  le  Seigneur  d'.     His  imprudence    10 

Assyrians,  a  custom  among  this  people 13(5 

Astapa,  a  town   of  Spain.     The  fearful  voluntary  death 

of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town    165 

Ataraxy.     Definition  of  this  term,  and  observations  on 

the  subject    2."  1 

Atheism.     Reflections  on  this  subject 203 

Athens.     A  saying  of  Isocrates  about  this  city    394 

•  the  Duke   of.    The  inconsiderate   conduct  of 

this  prince  at  Florence 52 

Athenians.  Their  horrible  injustice  towards  the  con 
querors  at  the  Argineusian  Isles,  8.  The  restrictions 
they  imposed  upon  rhetoric,  142.  Their  decree  as  to 
the  mules,  which  had  been  employed  in  the  construc 
tion  of  one  of  their  temples.  199.  A  decree  of  theirs 
for  the  purification  of  the  island  of  Delos,  406.  An 
inscription  with  which  they  honoured  the  entry  of 

Pompey  into  their  city  -. 518 

Atlantes.     A  reference  to  this  people    .010 

Atlantis.     Details  as  to  this  island 87 

Atoms.     Objections    against    the  atomic  system  of  the 

Epicureans    253 

Attalus.     The  manner  in  which  he  outraged  the  young 

Pausanias 1 56 

Atticus,  Titus-Pomponius.     His  death 284 

Aubigny,  M.  d'.     The  taking  of  Capua  by  this  leader. .      11 

Aufidius.     His  death 28 

Augustus.  Anecdote  of  this  emperor,  9.  His  noble 
conduct  to  China,  49.  The  complaisance  of  Livia,  his 
wife,  92.  His  profound  sleep  on  the  eve  of  battle,  127. 
Observations  on  some  of  his  laws,  151.  The  difficulty 
of  forming  a  correct  judgment  respecting  him,  152. 
His  confidence  in  Lucius  Piso,  156.  The  distinction 
he  made  between  different  sorts  of  rewards,  174.  His 
rule  as  to  drinking  at  meals 513 


Aurai,  the  battle  ot,  mentioned 101 

Authors.  The  wholesale  way  in  which  modern  authors 
plunder  the  ancients,  59-  Should  confine  themselves 
to  what  they  know,  88.  The  reason  why  Montaigne 
did  not  always  name  (hose  he  quoted,  186.  List  of 

those  he  liked  best 187 

Avarice.     The  ill  effects  of  this  vice  in  fathers    i;s 

Avaricum.     The  siege  of  this  town  by  Ctesar 3-r~> 

B. 

Babylonians:     A  law  of  theirs  in  reference  to  the  sick  . .    3^1 

Bajazet  I.,  emperor  of  the  Turks.  Extremities  to  which 
his  army  was  reduced  in  Russia,  and  the  occasion  (  f 
his  being  taken  prisoner,  137-  Instance  of  the  severity 
of  this  prince,  169-  His  reason  for  fighting  Tamer 
lane "13 

Bajazet  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks.  An  error  of  this 
prince,  and  of  his  son 3'5 

Balbus.     A  maxim  of  this  philosopher  as  to  the  universe  '205 

Barbarian.  In  what  sense  the  American  Indians  were 
barbarians 

Barbarism,  with  all  people,  means  that  which  is  not  in 
use  in  their  own  country  

Baroco  and  Buralipton.  Reference  to  these  scholastic 
terms 

Bathory  (Stephen),  king  of  Poland.  A  custom  of  this 
prince 

Baths.  Their  general  use  among  most  nations,  and  the 
refinements  the  ancients  introduced  into  them,  j:-">8. 
Further  reference  to  baths,  and  more  particularly 
those  of  mineral  waters 

Battle.  Observations  as  to  the  be.it  mode  of  com 
mencing  one 

Bayard.     The  manner  of  his  death 

Beauty.  The  opinions  of  different  rations  as  to  beauty, 
221.  Its  advantages.  298.  The  subject  renewed  .... 

Bcauvais  (the  bishop  of).  His  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Bouvines 

Bebius,  Judge.     His  sudden  death    

Bedouins.  Reference  to  one  of  their  religious  opinions, 
294.  Their  belief  in  fatality 

Bees.  Their  excellent  polity,  2p7.  Singular  assistance 
rendered  by  bees  to  the  inhabitants  of  T um!y 

Beggars.     Observation  upon  their  conr.it ion  

Bellay,  William  du.  Criticism  upon  his  Memoirs  

'-,  Joachim  du.  Mention  of  this  poet,  ~2.  Opi- 
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nion  of  his  works 

,  Martin  du.     His  severity  towards  the  governor 

of  Bony,  21.  A  story  he  tells  of  some  ambassadors,  22. 

Criticism  on  his  Memoirs 192 

Belief.     What  it  should  be  in  matters  of  religion 77,  99 

Bembo.     Mention  of  this  poet 404 

Bessus.    The  manner  in  which  he  became  self-convicted 

of  parricide    1^7 

Beza.     Mention  of  this  poet 309 

Bias.     Sayings  of  his   102,321,373,472 

13 ion.     Sayings  of  his,  9,  US.  414.     His   frank   avowal 

of  his   mean    origin    454 

Blindness.     Observations  upon  this  subject   275,320 

Blosius  (Cains).     His  zealous  friend: hip 81 

Boccaccio.     Mention  of  him 187 

Body.     The  body  should  be  strengthened     03 

Boeiie,  Stephen  "de  la.  Reference  to  his  brave  death,  26. 
Observation  on  his  Servitude  Volontaire  and  on  his 
other  works.  78.  Description  of  the  noble  friendship 
that  subsisted  between  him  and  Montaigne,  ib.  Ke- 
ference  to  another  work  of  his,  S3.  His  patriotism,  84. 
Montaigne's  bitter  regret  for  his  loss,  83,  181.  Eulo- 

gium  upon  him 303 

Bogez.     Conduct  of  this  governor  at  the  siege  of  Eiona.   164 

Boiocalup.    His  reply  to  the  Romans l(k> 

Boleslaus.  The  treason  that  he  was  made  the  victim 
of,  368.  His  singular  compact  with  his  wife  on  their 

wedding-night .„ 305 

Books.  Books,  immortal  children,  1S3.  What  books 
are  proper  to  translate,  200.  What  benefit  Montaigne 

derived  from  them 382 

Borgia  (Caesar),   duke  of  Valentinois,     His    attempt   to 

poison  Cardinal  Corneto    9^ 

Borromeo,  Cardinal.     His  extreme  austerity 116 

Burgundians.     Observation  in  reference  to  them 1<)9 

Boutieres  (M.  de).     Instance  of  imprudence  on  his  part  167 

Brazil.     The  longevity  of  its  natives 225 

Brothers.     Reflections  upon  the  discords   too  common 

between  them  79 

Brutus  (Lucius-  Junius).     A  question  as  to  the  motives 

of  this  consul  in  condemning  his  sons    159 

Brutus  (Marcus- Junius).  The  despair  of  the  Xanthians 
when  besieged  by  him,  and  observation  on  the  sub 
ject,  111.  The  answer  he  got  from  Statilius,  141. 
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The  effort  of  his  suicide,  lf>2.  Mention  of  a  lost  book, 
Written  by  him,  189.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  the  elo 
quence  of  Cicero,  lyo.  Kulogium  upon  his  conduct 
in  the  midst  of  danger 515  ; 

ttrntus  (I)ecius-Junius-Albinus).  The  use  he  made  of 
pigeons 317 

Jhiehanan.  Mention  of  him  as  a  tutor,  74.  Mention  of 
the  representation  of  his  Latin  tragedies  at  the  College 
of  (imenrie,  7.').  Criticism  on  his  poetry 30(J 

Bunel  i  Pierre  .     A  present  he  made  Montaigne's   father   iyy 

Husine.,*,  should  not  be  postponed,  Kit).  The  love  some 
men  have  lor  it  4Pi 


Caesar  'Julius'.  Ti'c  subjects  to  which  he  applied  him 
self  ir.ost  in  his  commentaries,  22.  A  saving  of 
liis,  31.  His  reply  to  an  old  soldier,  if,.  Mis  "manner 
of  repressing  mutiny,  51.  His  conduct  in  reference 
lo  the  conspiracies  formed  against  him,  52.  His  man 
ner  of  marching  at  tlie  head  of  his  troops,  <)S.  Re 
flections  on  his  expression  of  horror  at  secmir  the 
head  of  Pompey,  KM.  \\'hy  he  wrote  his  Commenta 
ries,  HIS.  His"  prodigality,  117.  His  reproacli  to 
I'oinpey's  soldiers  after  tiie  battle  of  Orieum,  1  :tl . 
His  war  (iress,  132.  His  good  horsemanship,  l:(l. 
His  pi.u;  lor  d.-prhinif  his  cavalry  of  all  hope  of 
escape,  135.  Kxplanatnm  of  a  nickname  that  \\  as 
given  him,  110.  His  eloquence.  142.  Tlie  impru 
dence  that  cost  him  his  hi'.-.  lt>7.  Criticism  on  his 
Commentaries,  l()u,  ;tiO.  Observation  as  to  his  cle- 
menev,  l'.)7.  \Vtiat  death  he  most  desired,  -j-1.  A 
custom  of  l:is,  2'i5.  Tiie  rajii.htv  of  ins  journey-,  3 1  ~ . 
His  exccsMve  power.  31'.).  His' directions  to  in-  sol 
diers  on  tlie  eve  ol  the  battle  of  Pnarsalia.  323.  His 
gallantry,  337.  His  ambition,  33s.  Hn  clemency, 
j:iy.  His  military  talents,  3U).  Hn  indifference  to 
his  wife's  infidelity,  3<)<).  His  contempt  of  physical 
pain '. ". 50'1 

Caius  Julius.      His  sudden  death.  ..  .      2-. 


ought  to  be  taken  for  a  model,  107-  His  profound 
sleep  just  before  he  killed  himself,  127.  His  reply  to 
those  who  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  suicide,  151. 
His  firmness  of  principle,  153.  Comparison  between 
his  death  and  that  of  Ueuulus.  if) I.  His  noble  death, 
lyj.  His  indifference  to  his  wife's  infidelity 

Catullus.      Mention  of  his  poetry 

Caunians       A  singular  religious  custom  of  this  people  .. 

Cause.  Plato's  opinion  as  to  first  causes,  229-  Pytua- 
goras's  opinion  on  the  same  subject 

Cecina.      His  plan  for  communicating  with  his  family  .. 

Celius.     Instance  of  the  impatience  of  this  orutor 

Cemeteries.  The  reason  why  they  were  situated  in 
thickly  frequented  places  

Cento.    'Observations  on  this  species  of  poetry 

Ceremony.  Montaigne's  objection  to  it,  20.  Reflections 
upon  tlie  subject 

Cestius.  The  treatment  he  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
the  younger  Cicero 

Chabrias.  The  manner  in  which  he  lost  the  fruits  of  a 
victory  he  had  obtained .  . 

Chance.  Its  influence  in  the  success  of  various  arts  and 
sciences 

Character.  The  dilliculty  of  determining  the  characters 
of  men ". 

Chanllns.  His  moderation,  332.  His  indulgence  towards 
\\  icked  persons 

Charinus.      The  innovations  of  this  physician 

Charixenes.  His  acceptance  of  the  remarkable  uill  of 
Kudamidas 

Charles  V.  of  France.  A  sayini:  of  I-Mward  III.  about 
him,  31 ").  \Vlio  was  his  favourite  author 

Charles  VIII.  of  France.  Cause  of  tlie  facility  of  his 
Italian  c  .nnuests,  5s.  What  saved  him  at  the  battle 
of  Fonioua 

Charles  IX.  of  France.  Mcnti»n  of  a  comparison  l-e- 
tueen  his  'government  and  that  of  Nero 

Charles  V.  of  Germany.  His  contempt  tor  the  French 
armv,  22.  His  challenge  of  Fr.-ncis  I.,  23.  Com 
mendation  of  his  abdication 
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Calanus.     The  manner  of  his  death U2-S 

Calicut.  Mention  of  the  manners  of  this  country,  3<.i3. 
The  reception  its  emperors  gave  Sohman's  ambas 
sador- -11-; 

Caliirtila.  A  singular  exhibition  of  filial  reran!  of  Ins,  y. 
His  cruelty  283 

Cailisthenes.  An  instance  of  unbendinmicss  in  him, 
disapproved  of 70 

Calvisius  Sabinus.      His   plan  for  keeping   up   convcrsa- 


Cambyses.      His  motive  for  killing  his  brother 3S; 

Cameleon.      Observation  upon  this  insect 'j  I  -i 

Can-acre.     The   tn  ason    exercised    against   him,  and   the 

punishment  of  the  trr.it'.rs .'(''* 

Canius  ,  Julius'.      His  ca'm  death If.; 

C-inn;»'.    A  sintrt'.lar  circumstance  attuuiin.,'  tiie  battle  of  -lt>(. 

Cannibals.      St  e  Indians. 

Cantnar'.des.     A  cvunnanson   drawn  from   the  nature  of 

these  insects   I  ('it 

Capilupi.     Mention  of  this  port t'n 

Capp:iri.      Zeno's  use  of  this  oath 40: 

Caracalla.      His  manner  of  inarching  before  his  troops..    1SI 
(  arri.-aiies.     The  exces-ive  avidity  of  this  philosopher  tor 
learning,  f>y.      His   opinion  as  to   truth,  231.     Discus 
sion  between   him   and  Chrysippns,  275.     An   opinion 
of  his  on  glory.  21)0.     Saying  of  his,  2^y.     Anecdote  of 


him. 


Cnarondas.  His  mode  ot  punishing  cowardice,  zi. 
The  measure  he  took  for  preventing  inconsiderate 
changes  in  his  laws.  lf>.  His  punishment  «-f  persons 
who  kept  bad  company 

Cha.«an.      The  manner  of  his  death 

Chase.      Montaimie's  opinion  of  this  diversion 

Chastity.     Comm. -n'la'ion  of  this  virtue 

Chattl.'    The  deatii  of  this  bishop 

Chehmis,  \ufe  of  Cl.-ombrotus,  king  of  Sparta.  Her 
admirable  conduct  towards  her  father  and  husband  .. 

Cheerfulness,  a  sinn  .,f  wisdom    

Chess.      Montaigne's  opinion  of.this  game 

Children.  What  vices  should  be  most  carefully  checked 
in  them.  14.  The  earnest  tendencies  to  \  ice  should 
be  repressed  in  them,  41.  'I  he  .system  upon  winch 
the  children  amonir  the  Lacedemonians  and  Persians 
were  brouirht  up.  57  Observations  upon  the  manner 
in  which  children  should  be  educated,  fil  <-•(  .srq. 
The  harm  that  is  done  children  i>y  being  brouirht  up 
in  their  parents'  lap.  (').).  Furth'T  remarks  upon  their 
early  conduct,  if,.  ••(  «"/.  Anecdote  of  a  Lacedemo 
nian  boy,  ll'iO.  Description  of  n  monstrous  child,  330. 
R.  (lections  on  the  resemblance  of  children  to  their 
fa'hers 

Chilo.     A  savins  of  hi.* 

China.  A  custom  of  this  country  mentioned 

)f  iimnortalitv 


Ch 


rfusal 


Carnevalet.     His  admirable  horsemanship 

Caro  (Anni'tiiT.     Commendation  of  his  letters   

Carthaginh'.ns.  Their  rules  as  to  drinking,  158.  Their 
horrible  sacrifices 

Casilinum.     Mention  of  the  siege  of 

Cassuis  (<'aius).  The  effect  of  his  suicide 

(Severus\  The  character  of  his  eloquence,  If). 
His  exclamation  i'.t  seeing  his  books  burn 

Castalio.     Reference  to  this   learned  map. 

Cat.  The  terrible  effect  produced  upon  a  young  lady, 
who  was  told  she  had  eaten  a  cat,  3B.  An  attractive 
virtue  attributed  to  tins  animpl 

Catapult.     Observation  upon  this  engine  of  war 

Catena.     Mention  of  the  punishment  of  this  robber.  . . . 

Cato  the  Eider.  The  firmness  with  which  he  bore 
the  death  of  his  son,  llti.  His  economy  and  simpli 
city,  143.  A  reproach  that  he  incurred,  156.  An 
insulting  demana  he  made  Scipio,  168.  His  opinion 
as  to  servants,  180.  A  comparison  of  him  with  Cato 
of  I  tica,  3'25.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  fools  and  wise  men 

Cato  of  Utic'i,  or  the  Younger.  Disapproval  of  his 
obstinacy  in  not  altering  defective  laws,  48.  A  remark 
of  his  upon  Cicero.  /-  Vindication  of  his  death,  100. 
The  commendation  of  him  by  five  Latin  poets,  ib.  He 


Chrafes.      A  curious  anecdote  about  him 

Chremon'ules.  Anecdote  of  Zeno  in  reference  to  this 
young  man 

Christians.      Who  are  the  completest  Christians 

Chrvsippus  of  Sn'os.  Opinion  of  this  philosopher  as  to 
incest,  45.'  His  manner  of  filling  his  books.  5y.  His 
opinion  as  to  the  use  of  dead  bodies,  yi.  His  obser 
vation  as  to  dous,  211.  His  opinion  upon  Dion,  224. 
His  opinion  upon  Plato  and  Aristotle,  234.  His  opi 
nion  as  to  the  Divinity,  2.18.  His  singular  proof  that 
the  soul  is  placed  in  the  hcr.rt.  253.  I 'is  opinion  as 
to  glory,  289  Anecdote  of  his  servant-maid 

Cicero  .Marcus  Tullius).  His  opinion  as  to  the  employ 
ment  of  leisure  and  retirement,  105.  His  excessive 
desire  to  be  praised  by  histo'iars,  10/.  His  wonder- 
ful  eloquence,  109.  Remarkable  anecdote  of  him.  ib. 
Criticism  on  his  works  and  character,  189-  His  pas 
sion  for  glory,  290.  A  habit  of  his 

—  (31.  T.)  the  Younger.  S»e  Cestius. 

Cimber.     A  saying  of  his  as  to  the  p'ot  against  Ca?har. . 

Cimon,  the  Athenian  general.  The  honour  he  paid  to 

his  race-mares 

I  Cippns  (J/rtrrM.O.  Fabulous  anecdote  of  him 

Civility.     Observations  on  this  subject 
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Claudius  I.,  Emperor  of  Rome.     A  singular  edict  of  his 

Cleanthes.  A  saying  of  his  59.  An  observation  of  his 
upon  ants,  214.  His  opinion  as  to  the  divinity,  238. 
His  opinion  as  to  the  soul,  252.  As  to  the  universe. 
266.  His  death  

Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian  general.  His  t;  ctics  in 
the  battle  between  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus 

Cleobis  and  Biton.     The  death  of  these  brothers 

Cleombrotus  of  Sparta.     See  Thelonis. 

-     of  Ambracea.     The  reason  why  this  phi 
losopher  killeil  himself 

Cleomenes,  1st  King  of  Sparta.  His  treachery  towards 
the  people  of  Argos,  11.  His  reply  to  the  Saniian 
ambassadors,  72.  Anecdote  of  him  and  an  orator, 

331.     A  saying  of  his  about  Homer 

II. .     Circumstances  attending  his  suicide 

Climacides.  The  set-vice  to  which  the  women  so  called 
were  put 

Clitomachus.     His  opinion  as  to  truth 

Clisthenes.  His  reason  for  refusing  his  daughter  to 
Hippoclides  

Clodia  Lseta.     The  inju-tice  done  to  this  vestal 

Clodomir.  The  mischance  that  befcl  him  in  conse 
quence  of  his  excessive  fury 

Clothes.     Observations  upon  their  various  use 97, 

Clovis  I.,  King  of  France.  A  miracle  attending  the 
siege  of  Angouleme  by  this  prince 

Clysters.     Anecdote  of  an  operation  with  this  remedy. . 

Coaches.  The  sort  of  equipage  used  by  the  early  kings 
of  France  

Colleges.     Montaigne's  objections  to  them 

Comedies.  The  way  in  which  they  were  made  up  in 
Montaigne's  time  

Command.  Reflections  upon  the  disposition  of  men  to 
free  themselves  from  it 

Comines.     Criticism  upon  his  Memoirs    

Commorientes.     Reference  to  this  society    

Condemned  persons.  Ancient  laws  as  to  the  disposition 
of  their  property 

Conjugal  love  must  be  kept  under  restraint,  as  to  em 
braces  85, 

Conquerors.  Whether  they  should  pursue  their  vic 
tory  to  extremities 

Conrad  III.,  Emperor  of  German!/.  His  reason  for 
pardoning  Guelph,  Duke  of  Bavaria 

Conscience.  The  laws  of  are  derived  from  custom,  41. 
Its  irresistible  power 

Conspiracy.  Remarks  as  to  the  means  of  preventing 
them,  50.  A  singular  mode  of  averting  them,  sug 
gested  to  Dionysius  the  p;ider 

Constancy,  or  firmness,  in  what  it  consists 

Constantius  II.,  Emperor  of  Rome.  His  excessive 
haughtiness 

Consular  place,  where  it  was  among  the  Romans   

Contracts.  Observation  of  Montaigne  in  reference  to 
them  

Conversation.     The  advantage-  of    (>5, 

Cook.  A  curious  specimen  of  a  cook  that  entered  Mon 
taigne's  service  

Cordus  (Cronituti.i).     The  death  of  this  historian 

Corras.     A  decision  of  his  in  a  very  difficult  case 

Corybantes.     Their  religious  fury   

Cossitius  (Lucius).      His  curious  metamorphosis    

Cossus.     Observation  upon  the  drunkenness  of  this  l'i;e- 


37 


for  inducing  Metrocles  to  change  his  sect,  273.  His 
last  disposal  of  his  money  ........................ 

Creator.     Proof  of  the  existence  of  one    .............. 

Cretans.  Their  manner  of  cursing  a  person,  44.  The 
extremity  to  which  they  were  reduced  in  time  of  siege 

Crinas.     His  innovations'  in  medicine    ................ 

Cripples.     Observations  upon  them  ................. 

Critolaus.     Reference  to  the  scales  of  this  philosopher  . 

Crocodile.     A  curious  particular  respecting  this  animal  . 

Croesus,  King  of  Li/diu.  The  story  of  his  quoting  Solon, 
when  led  to  execution,  25.  Anecdote  respecting  his 
son,  35.  The  extraordinary  food  his  horses  devoured 
near  Sardis,  137.  His  cruelty  towards  a  favourite  of 
his  brother  ...................................... 

Cross.  The  use  of  the  cross  in  America  before  the  dis 
covery  of  that  country  by  the  Europeans  ........... 

Cruelty.     Montaigne's    distaste   for  this  vice,  196.     Its 
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Cotta  (Caiusi-Aureliua).     The  reproach   cast  upon   him 
by  Velleius,  232.     The   absurd  argument  imputed    to 


Cotys  II.,  King  of  Thrace.  The  remarkable  precaution 

of  this  prince  to  avoid  occasions  of  anger  

—  III.,  —  .  The  double  treachery  exhibited  in 

his  story 

Courage.  Extreme  courage  sometimes  produces  the 
same  effects  as  extreme  fear 

Countrymen.  Instances  of  the  firmness  with  which 
certain  peasants  endured  the  infliction  of  torture,  335. 
Curious  story  of  a  thievish  peasant  . .  

Cowardice.  Reflections  upon  this  infirmity,  and  its 
punishment  in  different  countries  and  periods  

Cranaus,  King  of  Athens.  The  invention  attributed  to 
him  

Grantor.  His  opinion  as  to  the  insensibility  recom 
mended  by  Epicurus,  227  ;  and  as  to  the  endurance 
of  evils  

Crassus    (Publius   Liciuius).     His   severity  towards    an 

—(Agelnstus}.     His  sour  austerity 

—    (Marcus  Licinius).   Anecdote  of  a  fish  he  brought 

u;>,  213.      His  dishonesty , 

Crates.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  philosophy,  54.  His  re 
medy  for  love,  228.  The  singular  means  he  employed 
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Ctesiphon.     A  strange  proceeding  of  his 

Curio.      His  singular  want  of  memory 

Curiosity.  Superstitions  which  have  arisen  from  this 
vice,  "17.  The  evils  it  occasions,  73.  Montaigne's 
aversion  to  it 167 

Cusco.  The  ancient  splendour  of  this  town,  421  ;  and 
of  its  road 423 

Custom.  Its  power,  40.  Its  effect  on  the  senses,  41  ; 
and  on  opinions  and  manners,  ih.  Account  of  a  num 
ber  of  extraordinary  customs,  42.  The  prejudice  of 
people  in  favour  of  the  customs  of  their  own  country, 
44.  The  resemblance  and  variance  between  the  cus 
toms  of  different  people  ib. 

Cyneas.     The  excellent  advice  he  gave  Pyrrhus 125 

Cyrenaics.  The  opinion  of  this  sect  on  perceptibility, 
271.  Their  maxim  about  justice  496 

Cyrus  the  Elder.  The  dying  charge  he  left  his  children, 
7-  An  absurd  proceeding  of  his.  9.  The  account  he 
gave  Astyages  of  a  lesson  he  had  received,  58.  His 
treatment  of  his  horses,  136.  The  means  he  em 
ployed  for  procuring  speedy  information,  317.  His 
liberality,  and  anecdote  of  Crn-sus  in  connection  with 

the  subject,  418.     His  conduct  towards  Panthea 4/1 

—  the  Younger.     One  of  his  reasons  for  preferring 
himself  to  his  brother    — 

D. 

Dahse.     The  peculiar  manner  of   fighting  among    this 

people ". 137 

Damindas.     A  remarkable  saying  of  this  Lacedaemonian   lOO 

Damocritus.     His  suicide 163 

Dandamys.     Kis  opinion  as  to  submission  to  the  laws. .    S(~>7 
Dance.     Observation  upon  the  most  difficult  dances. ...    183 
Darius  I.,   King    of   Persia.     His    extreme     animosity 
against   the    Athenians,   14.     His  proposition   to    the 

Indians  and  Greeks    44 

Daurat,  or  Dorat.     Opinion  of  this  poet 309 

Deaf  people.     Montaigne's    opinion  as  to  why  persons 

born  deaf  do  not  speak 20Q 

Death.  Whether  it  discharges  us  from  our  obligations, 
12.  Various  reflections  upon  death,  and  Montaigne's 
view  of  it  as  regarded  himself,  26,  i'.t  seq.  Other  re 
flections  on  the  subject,  ]  11.  Various  accounts  of 
individuals,  and  whole  cities,  who  sought  death  to 

avoid  a  miserable  life 163 

Deceit  in  warfare  condemned y 

Decius  Mus.     His  devotion  to  his  country  241 

Defeats.     Mention  of  some  defeats  more  glorious  than 

victories Q2 

Deformity.     Observations  upon  it 480 

Deification.     Reflections  upon  this  ancient  ceremony  . .    245 
Deiotarus,    King  of  Galatia.     The   complaisance  of  his 

wife  Stratonice,  92.     Ctesar's  conduct  towards  him  . .    31Q 
Delphi.     Reply  of  this  oracle   to  those  who  feared    the 
temple  would  be  pillaged,  47.     The  famous  inscription 

upon  the  temple 498 

Deluge.     Plato's  mention  of  one    87 

Demades.     A  decision  of  his  on  a  man  who  charged  too 

much  for  a  funeral 40 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  King  of  Mucedon.  The  enor 
mous  weight  of  his  armour 186 

,  the  Grammarian,     His  observation  to  a  party 

of  philosophers    6? 

,  the   Cynic  philosopher.      A   saying  of  his  as 

to  reputation     VQ 1 

Democritus,  of  Alder  a.  A  saying  of  his,  107.  His  con 
stant  cheerfulness,  141.  His  opinion  as  to  gods, 
beasts,  and  men,  144;  as  to  truth,  231.  Anecdote  of 
him,  235.  His  opinion  as  to  the  Divinity,  237;  as  to 
the  plurality  of  worlds,  243  ;  as  to  human  seed,  259  ; 
as  to  natural  objects,  274.  Extravagance  attributed 
to  him  278 
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Dcmophon,  Alexander's   maitre  d'hutel.     A  peculiarity 
of  his  constitution                          

Egmont.     See  Alva. 
70      Egypt.     A  law  of   this  country  as  to  physicians,  350. 
The  oath  taken  by  the  judges  there  367 
284  j  Egyptians.     Two  customs  of  theirs  at  their  feasts,  29,  30. 

l.")3          A  remark  upon  their  skulls,  <JH.     Their  curious  man- 
130          ner  of  sacrificing  to   the  deity,  107.     Their  belief   in 
64          the  metempsychosis,    108.       Explanation    as   to   their 
worship,  iyo.     Their  respect   for  certain   animals,  ib. 

Demosthenes,    the    Athenian    general.     His    defeat    in 
Sicily,  and  death  

Devotion,  a  singular  instance  of,  mentioned  by  Margaret 

Diagoras.     A  bitter  reply  of  his  concerning  votive  offer 
ings,  18.      His  avowed  atheism    

gods,  23y..     The  doctrine  of  their  priests  as  'to  the  dura- 
ails           t'ion  of  the  world,  2(17.     Their  tendency  to  theft,  3;i5. 

of  this  goddess     
icearchus.     Mention  of  a  work  of  his,  31.    A  reproach 

211          as  the  exclu-ive  equipage   of  princes.  137.     Dexterity 
of    one    of    King   1'orus'    elephants,  21  1.      Elephants 

Dioclesian.     His  abdication  of  the  empire  
Diodorus,  the.  D'uilertici'in.     What  caused  his  death    .  . 
Diogenes  Apolloniates.     His  opinion  as  to  the  divinity  . 

12,i  j       The    extraordinary  attachment   of   an    elephant,    21ti. 
,r>           Anecdote  of  another  elephant  220 

the  preacher  and  the  udvocate,  1(5.      Disapproval  of  an 
ambitious  sort  of  eloquence,  73.     Instances  of  persons 
who  have  attained  rank  and  power  by  their  eloquence, 
1  12.  The  period  when  most  it  nourished  at  Koine.  it>. 
'   Emerepes.     His  severity  towards  the  musician  I'hn  nis.     -ifi 
Emmanuel,  king  nf  1'nrtii^nl.      His  cruelty  to  the  Jews.    1  12 
Empedoclcs.     His  opinion  as  to  the  Divinity  23(> 

sicians,  and  orators,  53.    Two  remarkable  replies  of  his, 
71.    His  way  of  asking  his  friends  for  money,  H2.     His 
contempt  tor  mankind,  Ml.     His  reply  to  Speusippus, 
Ifil.     His  reply  to  a  priest,  202.     A  saying  of  his  upon 
servitude,   210.     Anecdote  of  him,  272.      His  opinion 
as  to  glory,  280.     A  savimr  of  his  to  Demosthenes,  33:5. 

wine  he  liked  best,  130.     A  quip  passed  upon  him,  170. 

during  the  battle  of  Ccrisolles  iC2 
Ensign.     The   singular  effects  of  fear  upon  an  ensign  at 
513           the  siege  of  Koine,  21.     The  story  of  another  ensign.  .     ib. 
10.1      Epaminondas.     His  brave  deportment  before  his  judges, 
i       2.     A  saving  of  his.  20.     Anecdote  of  him,  s;5.     Mon- 
437          taiu'ne's  opinion  of  him  3  10, 

A  box  of  the  ear  he  irave  .  .  .  .^  .^.  .^..  .  .  .  .^.  

Diomcdes,  the  Gratnimiriun.     The  immense   number  of 
his  works  

tencc   
Dion.      His  hatred  of  mistrust  

8      Epicharmus.     His  opinion  as  to    the  judgment,  (J2.     A 

The  war-machine    he  invented,  13n°.     The  importance 
he  attached    to   his  poetry,  207.      His  conduct  to  i'iii- 

and   Seneca   compared    with    Cicero    and    I'linv,    I'i'j. 
His     affectation    of    contending    successfully    against 

—  the  Younger.      His    conduct  to   a  Syracu-vin 
who  had  concealed  treasure  
of  Heraclea.      The  eli'ect  of  pain  upon  him.  . 
Dioscorides.     Account  of  the  people  of  this  island  

IIS           Contrast    between    his    theory   and    his    practice,  1<J(). 
V2-,           His  reason  for  n-jei-tinir  quotations   from  his  wntingi, 

Diviners.     Their  punishment  among  the  Scvthians  when 

n   one   of    his    principles,  2-1).      His  letter  to  Herma- 

Divinity  and  Philosophy  have  a  tinker  in  every  pie  
Divorce.     The  influence  that  facility  of  divorce  has  upon 

Epicurcans.     The  opinion  of  tins  sect  as  to  truth.  231. 
2S7           Their  system   of  atoms,  233.     Their  objection  to  the 

Dons.     Their  attachnunt  to  tteir  masters.  3S.   Anecdote 
of   Xantippus'  dot;,  1<M).      Mention   of    a    nation    that 
had     a    dog   for    a     king.    20ti.      Various    anecdotes  of 

i    Kpiniemdes.     The  long  sleep  he  had,  127-      His  peculiar 
divining  faculty.  330.      What  he  l:\ed  upon  M7 
1    Equicola.     Mention  of  this  author  4ol 

"V,           him  his  liberty  109     ! 

Donations.     The  reason   why  legislators   have  forbidden 
donations  between  man  and  wife  
DordoL'ne.   The   swelling    of   this    river   in    Montaigne's 

Erostratus.     His  mistaken  ambition  V'jV 
gl       Essenians.     The  strange  aversion  of  this  people  for  pro- 
paga'ion  406 
gs      Estis.sac,    Madame     d'.       Eu'ogium     of    her    maternal 
affection  176 

Dowry,     The    inconvenience    of    having    a    large  dowry 

1^1       Estree    the  Seigneur  d'  .     Curious  anecdote  about    him 
1  -,j          and  the  Sieur  de  Liques     93 
•21  tj      Ethiopians.     A  consideration  of  theirs   in    the  choice  of 
•-,10          a  kintr.  20Q 

Dean  of  St.  Hilary.     Singular  proceeding  of  his.  

Dragon.      Mention  of  one  of  these  fabulous  monsters    .. 

Dreux.     Details  of  the  battle  of  Dreux  
Drinking  —  the  best  pleasure   an   old  man  is  capable    of 

127      Eudamidas.     His  remarkable  will,  82.     A  saying  of  his  331 
,'   Eudemonidas.     A  saying   of  his  in   reference   to  Xeno- 
J5S          crates  32fi     j 

Druus  used  to  season  meat  

IKi      Eudoxus.     Reflections  upon  a  wish  of  his  230 
lys      Eumenes.     The   noble   conduct   of  this  general   at  the 

Drunkenness;  a  brutish,  stupid  vice,  }';(>.    Observations 
on  the  subject,  ib.  et  set]. 
Drusus  (Marcus-  Livius;.  A  fine  saving  of  this  tribune.. 
Duels.     Wise  reflections  on  the  subject  of  them  

E. 

Ears.     Theophrastus'  opinion  respecting  them  

373       Experience.      Detailed  Reflections  on  this  subject  4Q-3 
322  ,    Eves.     The  language  of  the  eyes    2U7 

F 

278      Fabius-Maximus  Rullianus.    A  stratagem  of  this  consul 

sians    and    Lacedemonians,   5/.      Reflections    on    the 
subject  at  length,  Co  et  se/j. 
Edward  1st  of  England.     His  singular  dying  commands 

c       /  /         Th        t'            -'tt      V  I       ' 

he  endured  vulgar  slander  and  abuse  292 

6          thoughts,  3~.     Observations  upon   different   kinds  of 
faces                                                                    •  •                       491 

-III.            .     His  delicate  motive  lor  not  as 
sisting  his  son  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  

120      Fashions.    The  fashion  of  the  time  should  be  conformed 

pardon  the  Limosins  

§>  —   '                                  =:  

1       Fatality.    Reflections  on  this  subject  328 
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Father.     Observation  upon  the  use  of  this  appellation. .    179 
Fathers.     What  should  be  the  conduct  of  fathers,  when 

grown  old,  to  their  children 1/9 

Fatua.     Her  extreme  modesty 401 

Faur  (Guy  du).     Commendation  of  him 443 

Faustina.     Reflection  on  the  medals  struck  in  honour  of 

this  bad  woman   245 

Favorinus.    His  reason  for  giving  way  to  Augustus,  426. 

Opinion  of  his  upon  feasts   510 

Fear.      Various    reflections    upon    the    effects    of    this 

malady 23,  24 

Feet.     A  curious  instance  of  the  feet  doing  the  office  of 

the  hands  41 

Fencing.     Observations  on  this  art    323 

Feraulez.    His  contempt  for  riches 119 

Ferdinand  V.     A  wise  precaution  of  his  concerning  the 

colonies  about  to  be  established  in  the  Indies 494 

Ficinus.     Mention  of  this  author 404 

Fimbria.     Death  of  this  Roman 284 

Fioraventi.     The  innovations  of  this  physician 357 

Firmus.     A  peculiar  equipage  used  by  him 417 

Fish.     The   honour  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Roman 

gastronomes,  and  Montaigne's  own  preference  for  it. .    139 
Flaminius  (Tit as  Quintus).     What  the  Greeks   said   of 

his  army,  8/.     His  unseasonable  devotion    326 

Flora.     Her  mode  of  making  Pompey  feel  her  love,  286, 

Her  distinguished  taste  as  to  her  lovers  381 

Florentines.      Their    honourable    conduct   in   war,    10. 

Singular  enthusiasm  of  two  Florentine  monks 329 

Foix  (Gaston  de).     What  occasioned  his  death  131 

— — -  (Paul  de).     Commendation  of  him   

— •  (Francis).     Praise  of  his  writings. 

Folly.     Reflections  upon  folly 

Fortune.  Striking  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  for 
tune,  25.  Sometimes  it  acts  by  the  rule  of  reason,  96. 
The  tricks  she  plays  us,  ib.  Further  remarks  on  the 
effects  of  fortune,  "97.  In  what  way  her  favours  are  a 

good 123 

Fox.     The  use  the  Thracians  made  of  this  animal 210 

Francis  I.  of  France.  The  manner  in  which  he  71011- 
plussed  Francis  Taverna,  15.  His  interview  with 
Pope  Clement  VII.,  20.  His  reasons  for  awaiting 
Charles  V.  in  his  own  territories,  133.  His  patronage 

of  literature,  199.     A  curious  anecdote  of  him    337 

Franks.     Their  invasion  of  Gaul 317 

Frauget    (the    Sieur    de).     The   manner   in   which    his 

cowardice  was  punished    22 

French.  The  former  manner  of  fighting  among  the 
French,  135.  The  excessive  instability  of  the  fashions 
among  them,  133.  A  custom  of  the  French  women 
in  Montaigne's  time,  ib.  The  absurd  use  of  Roman 
titles  among  them,  143.  Their  manner  of  drinking, 
157.  Their  high  estimation  of  valour,  175.  Their 

eternal  lying.  311.     Their  quarrelsomeness 233 

Friendship.     Description  of  that  between  La  Bottle  and 

Montaigne,  arid  reflections  on  the  subject 78  et  scq. 

Froissart.     Criticisms  upon  him 191 

Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou.     His  pious  mission  to  Jerusalem  116 
Fulvius-Flaccus    (Quintus).     A  stratagem   he  employed 
against  the  Celtiberians,  137.     His  cruelty  to  the  citi 
zens  of  Capua 165 

,  the  senator.     The  death  of  this  favourite  of 

Augustus  and  his  wife    164 

—  Ceritumalus  (Cncius).    The  punishment  of  his 

soldiers  for  cowardice    22 

Funerals.    Observations  upon  them 7 

Future.    Reflections  as  to  our  consideration  of  the  future       5 

G. 

Galba  (PuMius  Sulpicius).    The  remark  his  army  drew 

from  King  Philip 87 

,  a  Roman  knight.   His  complaisance  to  Mtecenas  401 

,  (Servius  Sulpicius)  emperor  of  Rome.  His  sin 
gular  taste  in  his  amours,  414.  An  honourable  anec 
dote  of  him,  417.  A  saying  of  his  remarked  upon  ..  437 

Gallio  (Junius).     His  joyous  exile 86 

Gallus  (Cornelius),  the  preetor.     His  singular  death  28 

(Cornelius),  the  poet.     Observation  on  his  style.  404 

(Vibius),  the  orator.  The  way  in  which  he  be 
came  mad 34 

Games,  Observation  upon  the  games  of  children,  41. 
An  ingenious  game  played  by  Montaigne's  family, 
144.  Montaigne's  reason  for  leaving  off  games  of 

chance    470 

Gauls.  A  custom  of  theirs,  183.  Their  abstinence  from 
women,  up  to  a  certain  age,  178.  A  custom  of  theirs 
as  to  their  male  children,  181.  Their  cumbersome  ar 
mour,  185.  Their  opinion  as  to  the  soul 193 

Gascons.  Their  skill  in  horsemanship,  136.  Their  addic 
tion  to  theft,  177.  Mention  of  their  idiom 298 

Gaza.     Reference  to  his  Greek  Grammar     .  .     67 


Geese.    The  care  the  Romans  took  of  these  birds,  199. 

The  extraordinary  amour  of  a  goose 21 6 

Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,     His  dishonourable  conduct      365 
Generals.     Whether  they  should  make  themselves  con 
spicuous  in  battle    132 

Generation.      In  what  light  Socrates  regarded   it,  38. 

Observations  on  the  subject 215,  259 

Genoa.     Mention  of  the  siege  of    11 

Gentleman.  The  independent  condition  of  country 
men  in  France  in  Montaigne's  time 124 

Gerard.     Mention  of  this  assassin 329 

Germain,  Mary.     The  singular  story  of  this  person  ....      35 
Germanicus.     A  curious  circumstance  that  happened  in 

one  of  his  wars    24 

Germans.  Their  self-possession  when  drunk,  156.  Their 
indifference  as  to  the  quality  of  their  wine,  157-  Their 
custom  of  drinking  after  their  meals,  158.  Observa 
tions  respecting  them 1 99 

Gervais  (St.)  and  St.  Protais.  Miracles  attributed  to 
their  reliques. 


Geta,  the  Roman  emperor.  His  singular  mode  of  dis 
tributing  the  dishes  at  a  feast 128 

Getse.     Their  belief  of  their  immortality 241 

Gipsey-women.     The  ease  with  which  the)'  lay  in 115 

Giraldus.     His  miserable  end 97 

Gladiators.     Observations  upon  their  combats 318 

Glory.     Its  incompatibility  with  tranquillity,  107-     The 

futility  of  the  passion  for  glory 119 

Goat.     The  use  of  this  animal  in  suckling  children,  183. 

Story  of  a  goat  that  was  afflicted  with  the  stone 360 

God.  The  respect  we  should  always  have  for  his  very 
name,  147.  The  reason  why  the  term  virtuous  does 
not  apply  to  him,  192.  The  imperfect  idea  we  form  of 
him,  229.  What  opinion  Montaigne  most  inclined 
to,  among  those  which  give  God  a  body,  '237.  The 
opinions  of  various  philosophers  and  nations  as  to  the 
nature  of  God,  ib. 
Gold.  The  use  to  which  it  was  applied  by  the  Mexicans.  433 

Gonzaga  (Ludovico).     H  is  remarkable  death 28 

Good.  The  idea  of  the  Pythagoreans  as  to  good  and 
evil,  15.  The  influence  of  opinion  both  on  the  one 
and  the  other,  110.  The  infinite  variety  of  opinions 

as  to  man's  sovereign  good 270 

Goodness.  The  distinction  between  goodness  and  virtue.   135 
Goths.     The  reason  why  they  preserved  the  libraries  in 

Greece 58 

Gournay  (Mademoiselle  de).     Eulogiurn  of  her 309 

Gout.  A  jest  of  a  gentleman  afflicted  with  this  disorder, 
8.  The  way  in  which  Servius  the  grammarian  sought 

to  remove  his  gout 160 

Govea  (Andrew).     Commendation  of  him 75 

Government.     What  is  the  best  government. 442 

Gozo.     Tragical  circumstance  in  the  siege  of  this  island.   163 
Gracchus  (Titus  Seinpronius).     The   rapid  journey   he 

made 317 

—  (Tberius).  The  smallness  of  the  sum  allowed 
him  for  his  expenses  when  on  the  public  service,  143. 
A  curious  plan  adopted  by  him  when  haranguing  the 

people 2/8 

Grammarians.     The  jargon  they  use 143 

Granius-Petronius.      His  magnanimous  death 343 

.-Silvanus.     His  reason  for  killing  himself 164 

Great  men,  should  not  seek  praise  for  common  things, 
108.  Ought  to  conceal  their  faults  more  carefully 

than  others 124 

Greatness.     Observations  on  this  subject 424 

Greeks.     Their  idea  of  panic  terrors,  24.     The  oath  they 

took  in  the  Median  war ill 

Gregory  XIII.,  Pope.  His  laudable  taste  for  improving 
the  cities  and  roads  of  the  papal  states,  417.  His 
alteration  of  the  calendar  commented  upon  ....  468  &  4/5 

Grouchi  (Nicholas  de).     Mention  of  this  writer 74 

Guasto,  the  Marquis.     The  danger  he  was  in  before  the 

city  of  Aries 19 

Guerente  (William).     Mention  of  this  writer 74 

Guesclin.     A   remarkable    circumstance    attending    his 

death 6 

Guevara  (Antonio  de),  bishop   of  Modonedo.     Opinion 

of  this  writer 136 

Guicciardini.     Criticism  on  this  historian 192 

Guide-fish.     A  curious  circumstance  connected  with  it..  219 
Guise  (Francis,  duke  of).     Instance  of  the  clemency  of 

this  prince 48 

Gyges,  king  of  Lydia.     His  magic  ring 292 

Gysippus,  the  Lacedemonian  general.  His  war-dres-s.  ..    132 
Gymnosophists.     A  barbarous  custom  of  theirs 328 

H. 

Halcyon.     Account  of  this  bird 220 

Hands.  The  various  feelings  they  are  capable  of  ex 
pressing '. 207 
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Handkerchief.  Jest  of  a  French  gentlemen  on  the  use 
of  handkerchiefs 

Hannibal.  A  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the 
first  battle  he  won  against  the  Roman*,  '24.  The 
manner  in  which  lie  marched  at  the  head  of  his  sol 
diers,  98.  The  manner  in  which  he  obtained  an 
advantage  over  the  Romans 

Happiness.      Reflections  on  this  subject 

Harmony,  of  the  spheres  ;  the  opinion  of  some  philoso 
phers  on  this  subj"ct 

Head.  The  various  feelings  and  wishes  which  its  move 
ments  can  express 

Health  ;   how  great  a  blessing  it  is 

Hegesias;  the  answer  lit:  pot  fro.n  Diogenes.  71.  A 
maxim  of  his,  111.  His  (.pinmn  as  to  our  life  and 
death,  Kil.  A  maxim  of  his 


I  Ignatius,  father  and  son.  The  remarkable  death  of 
these  Romans  

I   Ipnorancc.     Reflections  on  this  subject 

I  Imagination.  The  various  effects  of,  on  all  creatures, 
with  some  extraordinary  examples,  34  et  seq.  Further 
observations  on  this  subject,  220.  Its  influence  on 

the  language  of  writers  

Immortality.     \  arious  observations  and  opinions  on  the 

immortality  of  the  soul,  254  tt  st-r/. 
Imposture.    What  is  the  true  field  of  imposture 
Impotence.      Observations  on  this  subject;  with  a  curi- 


Heliod, 


bi-'n 


favour  of  his  romance 

Heliogabalus,  eiiijirrar  of  Hume.  The  siirjular  place  in 
which  he  was  assassinated,  ol.  The  elaborate  prepa 
rations  he  made  lor  killirir  him.-clf,  2S  J  The  curious 
equipages  in  which,  at  dillcrc:;t  times,  he  rode  throuph 
Rome 

Henry  III.  of  France.  A  proof  of  devotion  he  received 
from  the  Great  Clumberlain  of  Poland 

Henry  IV.  of  Kmrland.  The  challen-e  he  received  from 
Louis  I.,  dukeot Orleans '. 

Henry  VII.  of  Kngland.  The  treacherous  conduct  of 
this  prince 

IIerae:e  >n.  The  reply  of  this  philosopher  to  the  gram- 
marian  Demetrius  

Ileracliiles.  The  uneertaintv  of  his  opinions  as  to  the 
Dnii.itv " 

Heraclitus  t,f  J-:,,ttl>?>ts.  His  reply  to  the  V.\  hesians,  .',». 
H:.s  sorrowful  humour,  and  .M  on  Ui  .rue's  opinion  on 
the  subject,  111.  The  Mirna:ne  his  st\le  pr. cured 
him,  231.  A  singular  n<>ti.  n  of  his  a~  to  natural  ob 
jects,  '^73.  A  quip  upon  his  wiitint's  

Heretics.  A  reas  >n  M  hy  they  should  not  be  subjected 
to  capital  punishments 

Herillus,  ,,f  (  halcedonia.      His  opinion  a*  to  'earning    .  . 

Hcrophilus.of  Chalcedonia.    His  opinion  as  to  the  cause 


Incense.     The  origin  of  its  use  in  churches 

Inconsistency  of  man.     Reflections  on  this  subject. .    -43, 

Indaihyrses."     His  reply  to  Darius 

Indians    South  American''.     Details  as  to  their  character 
and  manners  when  discovered,  8H  i-t  se'/.  and  420 

Inequality.     The  inequality  that  exists  among  men 

Inhumanity.     Montaigne's  opinion  on  this  vice 


Invention  the  treat  test  of  poetry    

,   1  phicrates.     The  answer  of  this  general  to  an  orator.  .  . . 
;   Iphik-enia.      Remark    upon    a    picture    representing  her 


Isabelle,  (Jueen    of   Kndand.      How    she    was  aided    by 

chance  in  her  descent  on  Kngland  " 

Iscbola.-j.  His  gallant  defence  of  a  pass  against  the 

Arcad:ans 

Ismeniii-,  The  cause  of  the  unfavourable  opinion  An- 

tisthenes  had  of  this  person 

I-ocrates.  A  s:i\  ing  ol  his  about  the  city  of  Athens  .... 
1'alians.  Their  iifdc  of  taking  the  baths,  3.'y.  Obser- 

\  ationi  np"M  tl:c:r  mode  of  making  love  

Italy  Ob.-er.a'i'"!*  up,, n  the  men  and  women  of  that 

country,  and  upon  their  marriages 
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Jacob.     The  extreme  complaisance  of  his  v.  ivcs     

James    de    liourbon.  King    ol   Naples.     The    .singularly 

mean  eqnipa_re  he  had    

Jaropol.      His  perhdv  and  cruelty   .' 

Jason    of   1'lieres.      1  he   singular  way  in    which    he   Mas 

cured  of  an  imposthume    

Jealousy.      Hftleeti.iiis  on  this  malady 

Jews.     Their   cruel    treatment    by  the    Kings  of  Castile 

and   I'lirtiu-al.   112.      Their  religious  zeal,  iti. 

Joacl.im  of  I'elieo.      His  book  of  ])rophecies 

Johannes  Seeundu-i.      Mention  ot   this  poet    


Hilary,  St.     Rcmarl;  upon  the  miracles  attributed  to  his 
reliques  by  Bouehet 

Himbereouit     le  S.eiir  d'   .      An    ingei.inus    stratagem   of 

Hipparehia.      Tlie    terms     on     M!HC!I    the    M.IS    received 

anion-  her  husband.  Crates',  sect 

Hippi.is  of  Khs  ;  his  c.,re  to  learn  the  commonest  things. 

ti  ippocratcs.      'i'he  impulse  !r-  !ir-t  _a\  e  ph\  si.- 

Hi 'iiomachus.      A  savin-_r  of  :.;s  as  to  \\  rest!,  rs  . .  , 


John  I.,  hin-j   nf   Castile.     A  circumstance    connected 

—  /./  .Instnn       .Mention  of  the  threat  naval  victory  lie 
Lrai  iit-d  o\  er  the  Turks     

Josephus.      'I'he  ^00,1  loriune   that  induced  him  to  resist 

Judgment.  Oiiservation  <  n  ju'l^ment  and  memory,  13. 
'Ihe  effect  ot  fear  on  the  judgment,  23.  'Die  judg- 
ni'-nt  is  actne  in  exerUhim:,  )4U.  The  uncertainty  of 
the  judgment ' .' .  .  . 


Historv.    'I'he  imp.irtar.ee.  i 
nig  \ihat  Mas  tiie  profess: 

professions  oiiL'hr  not  to  Mrite  hi->torv.  30,.  ^lon- 
t.'.;_Mie's  predilection  for  history.  .">').  \Vhat  are  the 
best  histories .' 

//(,(-.     '1'iie  quarrels  that  have  sprung  troin  the  .nflerence 
of  opinion  as  to  this  syllable 

H.ai.er.      The  number   of    servants    he    kept.  1  i:t.     The 
infinity  of    ideas,    he    is   supposed    by  some    persons   to 


Ju.li 


•f  th 


Juliiin.  the  Kmperor.  The  [lunishment  he  inflicted  on 
ro\\ards.  21.  His  reply  to  his  courtiers,  12.>.  Noble 
\  indication  (.f  this  treat  man 

Junia,  Mit'e  of  Scnbonienus.  The  re|iroach  made  her  by 
Arna 

Juj)itiT.  The  reason  w'n  he  is  represented  by  the  p  .ets 
as  disLTuisintr  himself  M  hen  engaged  in  amours 

Justice,  the  irreat  inureiiient  in  royal  virtue 

Justus  I. IMS. us.      Mention    of  a  work  of  lids  writer,  fiO. 


Honour.     The  discrepancy  betueen    the    la\\s   of  justice 

and  those  of  honour.  4.V      lieilections  on  this  subject 
Honour,  \\'oman  of.    Ob-en  at  ion  on  this  expression   .. 


C'ommen 


K. 


Horace.      Mention  of   tin 



H( 


Observation   on 


Krth 


upon  the  var-horses  in  use  among 
different  nations.  131.  T'.ie  inconvenience  of  iL-htin^ 
on  horseback.  13i.  The  opinion  that  the  American 
Indians  had  of  the  first  horses  they  sau .  137.  Va 
rious  anecdotes  connected  \\ith  horse's,  lS3^w/.  The 
establishment  fo  post-horses  among  the  1'ersians  and 
Romans 

Hortensius    Qumtus\    An  act  of  dishonesty  on  his  part. 

Hospital  (Michel  de  .      Mention  of  him  as  a  poet 

H yj  erides.      His  ansM  er  to  the  Athenians    

Hyposphagma.     The  singular  effect  of  this  disease  .... 

I. 

Idols.     The    sanguinary  worship    of   idols    in    the    new 
world " 
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.  A  singular  circumstance  attached  to  this  place 
Their  actions  should  be  canvassed  after  death, 
(lections  upon  their  character  and  condition, 


Kisses.     Reflections  upon  them  as  a  form  of  salutation 
Kitchen.      Description  of  the  Roman  kitchens  ........ 

Knowledge,  is  of  no  avail  without  judgment,  56.  To 
\\  hat  Uae  it  should  be  applied  ...................... 

L. 

Labienus.     His  singular  suicide  ...................... 

Lacedemonians.  Their  ceremony  at  the  interment  of 
thtir  kings,  6.  A  stratagem  they  made  use  of  at  the 
battle  of  1'latita,  ly.  A  remark  concerning  their 
education,  5~.  Manner  in  which  their  women  endured 
pain,  114.  Their  heretical  prayer,  269.  The  reason 
why  they  sacrificed  to  the  muses  before  a  battle,  2Q3. 
Their  notification  to  Antipater,  367.  A  singular  cus- 
torn  of  theirs  .................................... 
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Ladislaus,  King  of  Naples.     His  romantic  death 
Lahontan.     A  curious  and  instructive  story  about  this 

place 360 

Language.     Observations  on  the  study  of  languages  . .      73 

Laurentina.     The  story  of  this  person 24t> 

Laws.  The  absurdity  of  requiring  people  to  act  upon 
laws  written  in  a  language  they  do  not  understand,  45. 
Discrepancy  between  the  laws  "of  honour  and  those  of 
justice,  ib.  Laws  should  not  be  too  readily  changed, 
46.  The  defect  of  sumptuary  laws,  125.  The  reserve 
enjoined  by  Plato  as  to  the  civil  laws,  149.  Remarks 
upon  the  defects  of  certain  laws  resrarciiiii;  the  age  at 
which  persons  might  hold  offices,  151.  Observations 
upon  the  law  of  succession,  182.  Reference  to  the 
Salique  law,  ib.  The  necessity  of  laws,  261.  The 
constant  changes  to  which  laws  are  subject,  270. 
Whether  natural  laws  are  unchangeable,  2~l.  The 

multiplicity  of  laws    403 

Learning.     Whether  it  is   absolutely  necessary,  5".     It 
was  but   little    cultivated   in   France  in   Montaigne's 
time,  ib.     Its  utility  when  of  a  sound  character  . . . 6l ,  1 59 
Legislators.     The  means   employed  by  all  legislators  to 

give  credit  to  their  institutions    214 

Lelius  Sapiens.     His  noble  friendship  for  Scipio    120 

Leo  IV.,  Emperor  of  the  East.  His  book  of  predic 
tions IS 

- — ,  Bishop   of  Rome,  or  Antipope.     Mention  of  his 

death  94 

X.,  Pope.    The  occasion  of  his  death 5 

• of  Judah.     Mention  of  this  author    404 

Leonidas  I. ,  King  of  Sparta.    His  defeat  at  ThermopyUo 

more  glorious  than  most  victories 02 

Leonora  de  Montaigne.     Reference  to  her 1 " 

Lepers.  The  effectual  cure  that  Tamerlane  used  to  ad 
minister  to  them 

Lepiclus.  A  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
this  family 

—  (M'arcus   Aurelius),    Pontifex   Mnxhnus.     His 
directions  as  to  his  funeral    7 

(Marcus    JEmilius),  father  of  the    Triumvir. 
The  c:uise  of  his  death 3QO 

—  (Quintus  yEmilius).     The  cause  of  his  death  ..    '2S 
Letters  (Epistolary).     Observations   on  those  of  Cicero 

and    Pliny,  108.     Praise    of   those    of   Epicurus    and 
Seneca,  109-      Montaigne's   account  of  himself  as  a 
letter  writer,  ib. 
Leva  (Antonio  de).     His  extraordinary  devotion  to  the 

glory  of  Charles  V 120 

Liberality.     Observations  upon  liberality  in  reference  to 

kings 417 

Liberty.     Wherein  true  liberty  consists 484 

Licinius  (Caius  Flavius  Valerianus),  Emperor  of  Rome. 

His  hatred  for  learning 228 

Ligny.     Mention  of  the  siege  of H 

Literature,  but  little  cultivated  in  France  in  Montaigne's 

time,  57.     Its  true  value    6l 

Livia,  wife  of  Augustus.  Her  excellent  advice  to  her 
husband,  49.  Her  complaisance  to  her  husband  ....  92 

Logic.     Montaigne's  opinion  of  it 429 

Lord's  Prayer.     Commendation  of  this  prayer 14/ 

Lorraine  (Charles,  Cardinal  de).  Mention  of  a  com 
parison  between  him  :md  Seneca  334 

Louis  IX.,  King  of  France.     Austerity  of  this  monarch, 

1 16      Instance  of  his  prudence 201 

— —  XI.,  —      .     One    of    the    main    principles    he 

acted   upon,  51.     A  favourite    maxim   of  his 302 

Love.     The    opinion    of   Socrates   on    this   subject,   38. 

Reflections  on  this  passion    337,  405 

Lucan.  The  manner  of  this  poet's  death,  184.  Mon 
taigne's  liking  for  him 187 

Lucretius.     Mention  of  this  poet   IbS 

Lucullus  (Lucius- Licinius).  Reference  to  the  mode  by 
which  he  became  a  great  leader,  55.  His  war  dress, 
132.  His  eloquence,  142.  A  reply  made  him  by  one 
of  his  soldiers,  153.  His  victory  over  Tigranes,  185. 

Further  reference  to  this  victory 342 

Lutatius  (Catulus).     The  noble  conduct  of  this  consul 

towards  his  army 120 

Luther.  Reference  to  the  first  success  of  his  doctrines  200 
Lybia.  A.  custom  said  to  be  in  use  in  this  country  ....  183 
Lybians.  A  custom  of  this  people  with  reference  to 

'their  health 354 

Lycas.     His  dissatisfaction  with  those  who  had  cured 

him  of  a  pleasant  delusion   22" 

Lyciscus.     His  treachery  towards  the  Orchomenians  ...    322 

Lycon.     The  charge  he  left  respecting  his  funeral 7 

Lycurgus,  the  Athenian  orator.     The  public  estimation 

"in  which  he  was  held 447 

Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legiftttitor.  His  reason  for  hav 
ing  cemeteries  placed  amidst  the  habitations  of  the 
living,  30.  The  sacrifices  he  made  to  ensure  the  dura 


tion  of  his  laws,  4~6.  Commendation  of  his  form  of 
government,  57.  The  plainness  of  dress  he  enjoined 
his  soldiers,  132.  Opinion  as  to  his  banishing  letters 
from  his  polity,  228.  His  regulation  as  to  the  em 
braces  of  married  people,  28§.  Motive  of  his  system 
of  making  the  Helots  drunk 318 

Lying.  Liars  should  have  good  memories,  !3.  Reflec 
tions  upon  this  detestable  vice,  14.  The  distinction 
of  grammarians  between  an  untruth  and  a  lie,  ib. 

Lyncestes.     The  occasion  of  his  death 445 

Lyre.  The  plan  adopted  by  a  teacher  of  the  lyre  to 
form  the  ear  and  taste  of  his  pupils 427 

Lysander.  A  war  maxim  of  this  general,  10.  An  expe 
dient  adopted  in  his  favour  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
48.  A  saying  of  his 311 

Lysias.  Mention  of  the  speech  he  had  prepared  in 
'favour  of  Socrates 488 

Lysimachus,  King  of  Mucedon.  The  reply  he  received 
'froniTheodorus,  ill.  Anecdote  of  his  dog  Hyrcanus, 
215.  The  wise  reply  he  received  from  Philippides .  . .  366 


Machiavelli.     Mention  of  this  writer    ................ 

Macon  (the  Bishop  of).  Mention  of  his  conduct  as  an 
ambassador  ...................................... 

Magpie.     Curious  account  of  a  magpie  at  Rome  ...... 

Mahomet,   the  prophet.     His   lu\v   us  to   learning,  228. 
Opinion  as  to  his  paradise    ........................ 

—  II  ,  Emperor  of  the  Turks.  His  two  predomi 
nant  passions,  338.  His  letter  to  Pius  II.,  348.  A 
horrible  piece  of  cruelty  in  him  .................... 

Mahometans.  Their  contempt  for  oratory,  142.  Their 
religious  fury  .................................... 

Malady.  Mention  of  three  sorts  of  maladies  which 
Pliny  deemed  unbearable,  162.  The  cause  of  many 
of  our  maladies,  225.  Suggestions  as  to  the  treat 
ment  of  them  .................................... 

Mamelukes.     The  excellence  of  their  horses  .......... 

Mamertines.  The  cause  of  the  pardon  1'ompey  ac 
corded  them  ................................  ..... 

Man.  A  variable  animal,  2.  His  tendency  to  slip  the 
collar  of  command,  23.  What  is  the  test  of  his 
happiness  here  below,  25.  A  miserable  creature,  8(1. 
Where  his  real  value  lies,  121.  His  imperfection  de 
monstrated  by  the  inconstancy  of  his  desires,  143. 
The  inconsistency  of  his  actions,  152  The  difficulty 
of  determining  men's  characters,  ib.  What  is  man's 
worst  condition,  156.  The  absurd  assumption  of  man 
that  the  world  was  created  for  him  alone,  205.  His 
preposterous  presumption,  206.  A  comparison  be 
tween  men  and  animals  ............................ 

Manlius,  Cupitolinus  (Marcus').     His  blind  passion  for 
fame   ............................................ 

-—  ,  Torquatus  (Titus).  A  doubt  as  to  his  motives 
in  condemning  his  son  ............................ 

Manners.     The  advantages  of  good  manners    ......... 

Manuel,  one  of  the  Emperor  Theophilus's  officers.  Re 
markable  anecdote  of  him  .....................  .  •  • 

Marcellinus.     Account  of  the  death  of  this  Roman    ---- 

Marcius  (Lucius).     A  deceit  practised  by  him  on  Persius 

Margaret  de  Valois.  Her  opinion  as  to  the  most  cour 
teous  mode  of  receiving  visitors  .................... 

Maris,  Bishop  of  Chalcedonia.  His  invectives  against 
the  Emperor  Julian  .............................. 

Marius  (Cains).     The  way  in  which   he  wai  daunted  by 
the    desperate   fury  of  the    Marsiaiis,  l:!l.     What  he 
accustomed  his  soldiers  to,  )S5.     The  height  he  pre 
ferred  to  have  his  soldiers,  299-     A  fancy  of  his  hi  his 
old  age   ...........  ............................... 

—  the  Younger.  His  deep  sleep  on  the  eve  of  his 
last  battle  against  Sylla  ........................... 

Marriage.  Plato's  regulation  as  to  marrying,  18.  A 
reason  for  prohibiting  marriages  between  near  rela 
tions,  85.  Reflections  on  the  moderation  and  respect 
that,  married  people  should  observe  in  their  conju 
galities,  ib.  Various  opinions  as  to  the  age  at  which 
people  ought  to  marry,  178.  A  doubt  as  to  the  ad 
vantage  o!  marriages  being  so  firmly  knit,  287.  Further 
reflections  on  the  subject  of  marriage  .............. 

Married  people,  newly.  Advice  to  them  on  an  interest 
ing  point  ........................................ 

Marseilles.  The  meaning  of  the  custom  of  carrying  a 
rusty  sword  before  the  ancient  magistracy  of  Mar 
seilles,  46.  Suicide  formerly  permitted,  and  the  means 
for  it  provided,  by  the  government  of  Marseilles  .... 

Martial.     Opinion  as  to  this  poet  .................... 

Martin  (Cupt.  St.),  Montaigne's  brother.  His  death 
from  a  blow  at  tennis  ............................ 

Martinella.  The  use  of  a  bell  so  called  among  the  an- 
cieut  Florentines  ............................ 
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Martyrs.  Instances  of  extraordinary  endurance  of  suf 
fering  in  several  martyrs  

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.     Reference  to  her  death     

Massiliaus.     Their  mode  of  riding 

Mattecoulon  (le  Sicur  de),  one  of  Montaigne  s  brutliers. 
Mention  of  a  duel  in  which  he  participated  

Maurice,  Emperor  of  the  East.     Anecdote  of  this  prince 

Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany.  His  singular  mo 
desty  

Means.  The  same  effects  are  attained  by  a  variety  of 
means,  1.  Reflections  on  ill  menus  applied  to  attain 
pood  ends 

Medes.     The  cause  of  their  defeat  by  Lucullus 

Medici,  Lorenzo  di,  Duke  of  Urbino.  The  imminent 
danger  he  incurred  at  the  siei_*c  of  Mondolpho  

Megabyzes.     His  visit  to  A  pel  lea    

Melampus.  Mention  of  his  pretending  to  know  the 
language  of  brutes 

Melanthius.  A  remark  of  his  upon  one  of  Dionysius's 
tragedies  

Melissa,  wife  of  Periander.  A  singular  proof  of  her 
husband's  affection  for  her  

Melissus  of  Samos.     His  theory  as  to  motion     

Memnius  (Cains).  Caesar's  noble  conduct  towards  this 
person  

Memory.  The  advantages  of  a  bad  memory,  13.  Con 
siderations  on  this  subject  

Menades.     Their  religious  fury 

Menandor,  the  poet.     A  remarkable  reply  of  his    

Menon.      His  taste  in  his  amours    

Merveille,  M.  The  ill  lurk  that  attended  him  at  hu 
embassy  to  the  court  of  Milan 

Messalina  :  Valeria),  n-ifr  of  th,>  K>n]»',;ir  Cl,iu,!ius. 
Her  extraordinary  lubricity,  :t!)l  ;  and  its  uUi.aatc 
punishment  

Metelhis,  Mac  eilonicus.  A  saying  of  this  consul 

Numidicus  ((Jiiintiin-Cei-'  -  Ilia  brave  n> 
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death 


—  Creticus  (Quintus  Ceeiliu<  .     The  extremity  to 
which  he  reduced  the  Cretans 

—  Celer  (Quintus  Cccilius).     His  eli.quenc.e  .... 

Metempsychosis.      Reflections  upon  this  system    

Metrocles.      Anecdote    of    this     philosopher,    \i~:',.      II. s 

sleeping  places 

Metrod  ,rm  of  Chios.  His  doubt  as  to  knowledge  and 

ignorance  

of  Stratonice.  His  rhodomontade  in  reference 
to  fortune,  l.V).  His  moderate  living  . 

Mexicans.     The  first  lesson  they  teach  their  children   .  . 

Mexico.  The  luxurious  habits  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
this  country  as  to  their  dress  and  tables,  oo.  The 
magnificence  of  the  former  city  of  Mexico,  421.  The 
horrible  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  towards  them,  422. 
The  adoration  paid  their  kings  

Michael,  Order  of  St.  Observations  upon  this  order, 
174.  Reference  to  Montaitrne's  obtaining  it 

Midas.  His  ill-judged  prayer,  2<iy.  His  reason  for 
killing  himself 

Milan.  The  despair  of  the  people  cf  this  city  during 
the  wars  of  Francis  I 

Milesians.  A  singular  mania  that  at  one  time  took 
possession  of  the  Milesian  young  women  

Miracles.     Reflections  upon  miracles    

Mistrust,  a  sad  condition 

Mithridatcs.  A  curious  circumstance  attending  two 
battles  gained  by  this  prince,  98.  The  way  in  which 
his  courtiers  flattered  him  

of  Pergamus.  The  gift  he  received  from 

C.rsar 

Moderation,  must  be  observed  in  all,  even  in  good  things, 
85.  Further  observations  on  the  subject 

Modesty.     Advantages  of  this  quality 

Monsters.  Observations  on  what  are  called  monsters 
in  the  natural  order  

Montaigne  (Pierre  Eyqucm,  Seigneur  de).  Details  of 
the  care  he  took  in  the  education  of  his  son  Michael, 
73.  A  useful  project  entertained  by  him.  0,7.  His 
habit  of  keeping  a  diary,  0).  Description  of  him,  15". 
His  patronage  of  literature,  109.  Account  of  his  get 
ting  Raymond  Sebond's  work  translated  by  his  son 
Michael,  200.  His  taste  for  building,  439.  His  ex 
cellent  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Bordeaux,  406. 
Further  particulars  respecting  the  education  he  gave 
his  son  M  ichael 

Montaigne  (Michael  Eyquem,  Seigneur  del,  author  of 
the  Essays.  His  distaste  for  sadness,  2.  His  mo 
desty,  7.  His  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  a  relation 
of  his  in  reference  to  his  funeral  arrangements,  if). 
Llis  opinion  as  to  funerals  in  general,  ib.  His  desire 
as  to  his  last  moments,  12.  His  experience  of  idle 
ness,  ib.  His  principal  motive  in  the  composition  of 


his  Essays,  13.  His  bad  memory,  il>.  His  horror  of 
lying,  15.  His  inability  to  do  anything  elaborately, 
16.  His  opinion  as  to  divination  and  almanacks,  18. 
His  opinion  as  to  the  Diemon  of  Socrates,  and  con 
firmation  of  this  opinion  by  his  personal  experience, 
il>.  The  effect  produced  on  him  by  an  unexpected 
gun  shot,  HJ.  His  dislike  of  ceremony,  20.  His  ad 
vice  on  the  subject  of  social  civilities,  ib.  A  wise 
custom  of  his  when  travelling,  22.  The  plan  he  pur 
sued  when  reading  history,  il>.  The  name  he  proposed 
to  give  virtue.  2fi.  The  idea  he  made  himself  most 
familiar  with,  2y.  The  extreme  effect  of  imagination 
upon  him,  31.  The  manner  in  which  he  cured  a  friend 
of  his  of  a  temporary  inability  in  love,  36.  His 
reasons  for  not  writing  history,  39.  Mention  of  a  cir 
cumstance  connected  with  his  sleeping-room,  41.  His 
abhorrence  of  all  sorts  of  cheating  and  trickery,  even 
in  sport,  ib.  His  aversion  for  novelty,  especially  in 
polities,  4ti.  His  contempt  and  dislike  for  medicine, 
5ii.  His  advice  to  some  superior  military  officers, 
who  were  afraid  of  beini:  assassinated  at  a  review,  52. 
His  manner  of  composing-  his  Essays,  54.  His  account 
of  what  he  knew,  59.  His  favourite  authors,  ib.  His 
predilection  for  poetry  and  history,  ib.  His  principle 
in  making  quotations.  Go.  His  opinion  as  to  his 
Essays,  ///.  His  opinion  concerning  education,  ib.  et 
si- 1.  "The  delicacy  of  hi*  physical  frame,  f>3.  Hi» 
aptitude  for  all  sorts  of  diet,  7<).  Details  on  the  man 
ner  in  which  he  learned  Latin  and  (Jreek.  K'c.,  ~'.\  ft 
AT/.  The  precaution  with  which  he  was  awakened,  74. 
His  cany  character,  ib.  Observations  on  the  college 
where  he  was  brought  up  latterly,  ib.  His  first  taste 
in  reading.  75.  Contoi  inity  of  his  character  in  mature 
years.  \\.t:i  iis  early  prognostications,  ib  Mention  of 
hi. *  takimr  part  in  Latin  tragedies,  ib.  His  opinion  as 
to  plays,  ib.  Variation  of  his  ideas  r.s  to  re!i_''rm,  77- 
Ingenious  comparison  in  reference  to  his  Essays,  7H. 
Description  of  the  friendship  between  him  and  La 
JloHic.  ib.  His  re-ret  at  the  loss  of  this  dear  friend, 
83.  II:s  conversation  with  a  South  American  Indian 
that  had  come  to  France,  {):».  The  colour  of  his 
clothes,  (is.  His  resp«Tt  for  the  great  men  of  anti- 
quitv,  Hi'i.  His  ta*tc  as  to  poctrv,  ib.  I!is  aversion 
to  lo,,k  after  domestic  aliMrs,  105.  Tli.-  sort  of  b  >oks 
he  liked,  loo.  Tin:  kind  of  merit  he  wished  people  to 
find  in  his  Ks-avs,  JIN.  His  recount  cf  himself  as  a 


IfitU 


ill- 


llfi. 


His  opini  m  as  to  \\heiher  it  is  .lesirable  to  have 
children,  ib.  His  account  of  three  conditions  in 
which  ho.  had  lived,  1  1 7  <•(  s,-t.  De-friction  of  his 
arms,  I:;1).  His  fondness  for  horse  exercise,  134.  His 
opinion  as  to  fighting  on  horseback,  1  :(.">.  His  opinion 
as  to  the  best  sort  of  weapons  to  fight  with,  ib.  His 
liking  for  fish,  139.  The  use  he  made  of  the  judgment 
in  composing  his  Essays.  1  10.  The  reason  why  there 
is  no  method  in  his  work, //A  His  contempt  for  the 
game  of  chess,  141.  His  opinion  of  mankind,  ?A.  His 
opinion  of  his  Essays,  1  15.  His  taste  as  to  smells,  14t>. 
His  submission  to  ciiticism,  ib.  His  admiration  of 
the  Lord's  prayer,  147-  His  opinion  as  to  the  dura 
tion  of  life,  151.  The  effect  of  age  upon  him,  after  he 
had  attained  thirty  years,  152.  Explanation  of  the 
contradictions  observable  in  his  various  accounts  of 
himself,  151.  Ilis  opinion  of  drunkenness,  15~.  Hi« 
tendency  towards  carelessness,  107.  His  distaste  for 
curiosity,  ib.  A  singular  circumstance  that  befel  him, 
when  travelling  with  hii  brother,  the  Sieur  de  la 
Brousse,  ib.  The  death  of  a  very  promising  page  of 
}\\s,ib.  Account  of  an  accident  that  happened  to  him, 
and  threw  him  into  a  swoon,  170.  What  was  the  con 
stant  subject  of  his  meditations,  173.  HLs  reason 
for  speaking  of  himself,  ib.  His  opinion  as  to  what 
are  called  natural  affections,  176-  His  horror  of 
stealing,  177.  His  aversion  to  severity  in  education, 
ib.  The  ace  at  which  he  married,  and  reflection  on  the 
subject,  178.  His  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  which 
parents,  when  grown  old,  should  adopt  towards  their 
children,  ib.  His  opinion  as  to  the  terms  of  familiarity 
on  which  parents  and  children  should  live,  179.  Ob 
servations  of  his  as  to  the  management  of  servants, 
ISO.  Expression  of  regret  at  the  loss  of  his  friend  La 
Uoetie,  181.  His  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  dis 
tributing  one's  property  at  one's  death,  ib  His  reason 
for  sometimes  omittinjrto  mention  the  sources  whence 
he  quotes,  186.  His  favourite  authors,  187.  His  opi 
nion  as  to  his  own  virtue,  193.  His  horror  of  vice.  ib. 
His  aversion  to  cruelty,  196-  His  opinion  as  to  capital 
punishments,  197.  His  opinion  of  learning  and  learned 
men,  199.  His  reason  for  translating  Sebor.d's  Natural 
Theology,  and  opinion  of  that  work,  200.  His  opinion 
as  to  the  ceksti  d  bodies  205.  His  opinion  as  to  deaf 
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people,  20Q.  The  impression  made  upon  his  mind 
at  the  sight  of  Tasso,  confined  in  a  mad -house, 
226.  His  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  God,  236, 
and  as  to  the  adoration  of  the  sun,  237.  His 
motto,  244.  The  explanations  he  required  of  philo 
sophers,  251.  His  advice  to  a  person  who  wanted  to 
speak  Italian,  254.  His  opinion  as  to  the  time  women 
go  with  child,  259.  The  instability  of  his  opinions, 
264.  The  tranquillity  of  his  conscience  amidst  the  reli 
gious  wars  of  his  time,  265.  His  early  desire  for  the 
order  of  St.  Michael,  and  its  depreciation  in  value  at 
the  time  he  obtained  it,  269.  A  doubt  of  his  as  to  the 
number  of  the  senses,  275.  His  sensibility  to  har 
mony,  277.  What  it  was  that,  in  his  opinion,  saved 
his  house  from  pillage  during  the  civil  wars,  288. 
What  was  the  sort  of  glory  at  which,  he  aimed,  290. 
An  observation  of  his  as  to  his  family  name,  293. 
His  opinion  of  himself,  296.  His  little  success  in 
poetry,  297-  His  opinion  of  his  style,  ib.  His  portrait 
of  himself,  physical  and  moral,  299  et  seq.  Why  he 
speaks  so  often  of  himself,  309.  His  aiFection  for  his 
ancestors,  310.  His  habit  of  always  carrying  a  stick, 
3-29.  His  advice  to  his  family  as  to  the  management 
of  their  anger,  333.  His  own  conduct  when  angry,  ib. 
His  opinion  of  Homer,  Alexander,  and  Epaminondas, 
3J7  et  seq.  His  manner  of  composing  his  Essays,  350. 
His  subjection  to  the  stone,  351.  The  good  health 
enjoyed  by  most  of  his  family,  353.  His  opinion  as  to 
reputation,  362.  His  connection  with  the  court,  364. 
Further  reflections  upon  his  writings,  his  character, 
and  his  conduct.  371  et  seq.  What  use  he  more  espe 
cially  derived  from  reading,  378.  His  taste  as  to  con 
versation,  ib.,  and  friendship,  ib.  What  sort  of  read 
ing  he  thought  proper  for  women,  379-  His  liking  for 
the  conversation  of  women,  380.  His  taste  in  love,  and 
remarks  on  the  subject,  381.  His  taste  for  reading, 
and  account  of  his  library,  332.  His  method  of  con 
soling  an  afflicted  person,  383.  A  remedy  of  his  against 
grief,  386.  His  tendency  towards  gay  thoughts  in  his 
old  age,  383.  His  opinion  of  those  who  should  con 
demn  the  freedom  of  his  writings,  390.  His  justifica 
tion  of  the  liberty  he  took  to  say  what  he  liked,  ib.  His 
own  repugnance  to  marriage,  and  remarks  on  the 
subject,  393.  Instance  of  his  policy  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  his  daughter,  395.  His  opinion  of  the 
French  language,  404.  Why  he  chose  to  write  at 
home,  where  he  had  none  to  help  him,  405.  His 
tendency  to  imitate,  to.  What  oath  he  used,  ib.  He 
generally  produced  his  best  thoughts  on  a  sudden,  ib. 
His  opinion  as  to  love,  and  remarks  on  the  subject, 
ib.  et  seq.  His  conduct  in  his  amours,  411.  His 
opinion  as  to  the  age  fit  for  love,  413.  His  subjection 
to  sea-sickness,  and  remarks  on  the  subject,  415.  His 
regret  respecting  the  Pont-Neuf,  417.  His  love  for 
discussion,  427.  Some  curious  superstitions  to  which 
he  was  subject,  ib.  His  principles  and  opinion  as  to 
the  government  of  a  family,  438.  Further  details  con 
cerning  himself,  his  mode  of  life,  and  his  wishes  for 
the  future,  439  et  seq.  His  opinion  as  to  the  best 
form  of  government,  442.  His  fear  of  falling  into 
repetitions  in  what  he  wrote,  and  recurrence  of  his 
complaint  of  want  of  memory,  445.  Further  details  as 
to  his  Essays,  ib.  His  painful  situation  in  the  midst 
of  the  agitations  of  his  time,  446.  More  about  his 
own  character  and  tendencies,  447.  His  affection  for 
Paris,  450.  The  universality  of  his  philanthropy,  and 
his  opinion  as  to  exile,  ib.  Details  upon  several  habits 
of  his,  and  more  especially  as  to  his  frequent  journeys, 
451.  His  opinion  as  to  rank  and  precedency,  454. 
One  great  advantage  he  hoped  for  from  his  Essays,  ib. 
His  precautions  against  being  taken  unawares  by 
death,  and  before  his  affairs  were  settled,  ib.  What 
kind  of  death  he  relished  best,  455.  His  opinion  as 
to  the  destiny  of  his  work,  ib.  His  method  of  travel 
ling,  456.  The  facility  with  which  he  accommodated 
himself  to  circumstances,  ib.  His  distaste  for  public 
affairs,  459-  The  reason  of  his  frequent  digressions, 
46) .  His  avowal  that  he  sometimes  veiled  his  thoughts, 
48-2.  His  love  for  Rome,  and  familiarity  with  her 
great  names,  ib.  How  far  he  stood  indebted  to  for 
tune,  46 !.  The  bull  of  Roman  citizenship  he  received, 
ib.  More  details  as  to  his  character  and  tendencies, 
4o'4.  His  nomination  to  the  mayoralty  of  Bordeaux, 
and  conduct  in  that  office,  465.  His  moderation  in 
the  midst  of  party  contests,  469.  His  reason  for  dis 
continuing  to  play  at  games  of  chance,  470.  The 
pains  he  was  at  to  avoid  law  suits,  471.  His  justifi 
cation  of  himself  against  some  reproaches  as  to  his 
conduct  in  the  mayoralty,  4/3.  His  opinion  as  to  the 
new  manner  of  computing  time,  introduced  by  Gre 
gory  XIII.,  4/5.  His  opinion  about  miracles,  476,  The 


annoyances  he  experienced  latterly  at  the  hands  of  the 
troops  during  the  wars,  483.  Account  of  a  plague  that 
desolated  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived, 
485.  Why  he  made  use  of  so  many  quotations,  489. 
Account  of  two  dangerous  adventures  in  which  he  be 
came  involved,  491  et  seq.  His  passion  for  his  own 
personal  liberty,  497.  The  advantages  he  found  in 
studying  himself,  ib.  His  application  of  Livy's  cha 
racter  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  to  the  world  in 
general,  and  himself  in  particular,  499.  The  advan 
tages  that  are  derivable  from  the  Essays,  500.  Details 
as  to  Montaigne's  character  and  habits,  ib  et  seq. 
Certain  customs  to  which  he  became  habituated  in  his 
old  age,  502.  His  consolation  in  reference  to  the 
stone,  507.  Continuation  of  his  account  of  himself, 
508  etseq. 

Montdore1 .     Mention  of  this  poet 309 

Montfort  (JohriV.,  Count  de),  duke  of  Brittany.  Re 
flections  on  the  grief  he  manifested  at  the  death  of  an 

enemy 101 

Montluc  (Blaise  de),  marshal  of  France.     His  regret  for 

the  loss  of  his  son 181 

Montmord.     The  censure  he  incurred  10 

Montmorency,  the  Marshal  de.  The  rigour  he  exer 
cised  at  the  siege  of  Pavia,  and  at  that  of  Villano,  21. 

Montaigne's  opinion  of  this  warrior 309 

Moon.     Various  opinions  as  to  the  moon 206 

Mourning.     The  colour  of  the  mourning  worn,   by  the 

Argive  and  Roman  ladies 140 

Mules.  Observations  upon  the  use  of  this  animal  as  an 
equipage,  136.  A  decree  of  the  Athenians  in  favour  of 

their  mules    199 

Muley-Mohammed,  King  of  Tunis.  The  reproach  made 
him  by  his  son 1 78 

—  Hassan,  King   of  Tunis.      His    interview    with 
Charles  V.  at  Naples : 146 

—  Moluch,  King  of  Fez.     His  victory  over  Sebas 
tian,  king  of  Portugal,  and  his  heroic  death 316 

Mullet.     A  curious   circumstance   connected  with  this 

fish 219 

Murct.     Mention  of  this  writer 74,  7$ 

Mussidan.     Mention  of  the  siege  of 10 

Mutability  of  human  affairs,  illustrated  in  several  re 
markable  instances 25 

Myso.     A  saying  of  his      430 

N. 

Naker.     Curious  observation  upon  this  shell  fish 21Q 

Names.     Reflections   and  anecdotes  on  the  subject  of 

names 128 

Naples.     Cause  of  the  facility  with  which  Charles  VIII. 

conquered  the  kingdom  of  Naples 58 

Narsingua.  The  devotion  of  the  women  of  this  country 
to  their  dead  husbands,  111.  The  plan  adopted  in 

this  country  for  putting  an  end  to  quarrels 322 

Nature.  The  advice  which  nature  gives  man  to  prepare 
for  death,  32  et  seq.  General  law  of  nature  as  to  the 
dissolution  and  reproduction  of  things,  40.  Supe 
riority  of  nature  over  art,  89.  Her  care  for  all  created 

things 208 

Nausiphanes.  Doctrine  of  this  philosopher  as  to  appear 
ances  243 

Necessities,  natural ;  their  limits- 105 

Neck.     Account  of  a  man  who  made  use  of  his  neck  for 

the  purposes  to  which  other  men  apply  their  hands  . .      41 
Neorites.     A  custom  of  this  people  as  to  the  disposal  of 

their  dead 486 

Nero.     The  answer  made  this  Emperor  by  two  soldiers, 

5.     His   emotion  on  parting  with  his  mother,  whom 

yet  he  himself  had  condemned  to  death,  101.     A  good 

trait  in  his  character,  152.     His  cruelty  to  Epicharis. .    335 

Nerva  (Cocceius),  a   Roman    senator.     His   reason   for 

dying 164 

Nicetas.     His  opinion  as  to  the  universe 2d6 

Nicias.     What  occasioned  him  to   lose  the  fruits  of  a 

victory  he  had  obtained 6 

Nicocles.     Sayings  of  his 355,  356 

Ninachetuen.     The  death  of  this  Indian  lord 164 

Niobe.     Reference  to  her  story 4 

None  (Francois  de  la).     Eulogium  upon  this  warrior  . .    309 

Numa.     His  religious  reformation 237 

Numbers.     Curious  observation  on  the  subject  of. 212 

Numidians.     A  custom  of  their  cavalry  in  battle   134 

Nurses.  Their  influence  on  the  character  of  chil 
dren  41 

o. 

Obedience,  ready ;  how  dear  it  is  to  persons  in  authority, 
23.  Further  considerations  on  the  subject 223 
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Obstinacy  -should  be  carefully  checked  in  children     .... 
Octavius   (Marcus).     A  remarkable    circumstance    con 
nected  with  his  siege  of  Salona  

11 
341 

Pegu.      A  custom  of  the  people  of  this  country,  98.     A 

Pelagia,  St.     The  death  of  this  virgin  

thumiii    

CEdipus  ;  his  nicked  prayer  to  the  gods    

150 

the  singular  use  that  wa.s  made  of  it,  30.     A  theorem 

of  old   age    is   the   most  natural  death,  j:,l.      Keas.ms 
whv  wine  is  best   relished  by   old    people,  15S.      Ti.c- 

2.     A  ta\our  that  was  refused  him  by  Epanunondas.  . 
Perfidy.     Ketleetions  on  this  subject  

his,  :!i)2.      His  treat  nit  rit     

171* 
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Archidamus  ....'.  
,  tyrant  of    Coiinth.      A    singular    jjroof    of    his 

Colljim.ii   alleCtioIl     

pretending  to  lie  so  

41.      Inllut.-nce  of  o;  uuon  on  our  notions  of  good  and 
e\il  

1  10 

opininii  as  to  trutii  

di-ci  edit     

17          trv  

ot  ti.is  prince    
Oratorv.      Observations     upon    Us    ere.  lit    or    discredit 

1'ers.a.     An  inconvenient  custom    ot    the    kings  i,f  this 
com,  try,  2.(.      Tiie  exc.  iience    ot    the   educati-.n  in   use 

Oi-ci.o.nemaus.     The  treachery  oi  Lyciscus  towards  this 
people     

banquets     
:(•-!•-!       Persians.      A  len.ark  as  to  their  .sculls,  <>».      A  custom  of 

of  Kngland    

The  singular   Use  la  \\hich    tin.  \   were   ]<ut  i.y   t:ie  Km- 

r.'7.      His  character  b\   Livy  
'    IVscara,    Ferdinand,    Marquis    of.      His    perli.lv    al    the 
417            M'vc  of  (Jt-noa  "  

Otiio.    KIIIJII;;,,-    <,f   ll,,mi-.     The    profound    sleep    into 

•J2-.           Arria   

(hid.      Ah  a\owal  of  Montaigne  as  to  this  poet  
O\cn.      '1'he  story  o!  .1  w<>iu.,n  who  had  accu>t..in.'d  hi  r- 
self  to  carry  one,  id.      The  n*e  to  which  they  were  put 
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towards  this  people     
1'harax.      The  prudence  of  this  Spartan    
1'harsalia.     'Ihe  mistakes  committed   bv  1'ompey  at  the 

employed  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Susa  

P. 

Pacnvius   Calavius.     An    ingenious   plan   of   Ins   for   ap 

Phaulius.     '1  he  ambition  of  this  Arrive  
Ph;edo.     Anecdote  of  this  philosopher  

ing  pages  
Pain.      How  it   may  be  alleviated,  113.      Rejections   on 
the  sul  jcct,  1  11  t-t  tir>/. 
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reproach    to    his  son    Alexander,    Hi.     A    saying  of  a 
musician  to  him,  i/i.      Hia  rcj.aratioii  of  an  unjust  de 
cision  he  li.  id  made  
Phnip  \"    vfMucidon.      His    remaik    on  Galba's  army, 
b7.      His  cruelties  

'aluel.      Mention  of  this  dancer     
\ilus  Mu-otis.     '1'he  severit;  ot  the  frosts  there  

—  I'iuiip  VI.  t,f  MwduH.      His  moti'.e    for   sending 

1       "   '  '  u"w  '  '"  j    '  ,  . 

'anie  terror,  described  
'anthea.     The  noble  conduct  of  Sc.pio  toward.-,  this  fair 
captive   

'aradise.      Opinion  as  to  Mahomet's  paradi.-e     

Li          prince  and  Henry  VII.  of  England  
!   I'hilippidcs.     His  wise  answer  to  Lysimachus    
471    :    Philistus.      Hissuicule  '.  
:i:,7       1'hilopu'men,  general  of   the  Acheans.      Kulogy  of  him, 
i;.,j   ;       4s.      His  conduct  in  a  Ijaitie  against  Machamdas,  128. 

,  the  city  of.     The  of!ensuc  extent  <  f  K.s  d.rt   

217       Philosophers.     Are    not   blumcable    for   yielding   to   the 
liu   ;       first  impulses   of  the   passions,  1<).     A  doubt  whether 

appearances.  243  ;   as  to  the  soul  
Parthians.     '1'heir    custom    of   being   ulmost   always  on 

2:>2   ,       tempt  ti.ev  sometimes  fall  under,  5X    Commendation 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  04.    What  Aristo  of  Chios 

Pasicles.      A  curious  anecdote  of  this  philosopher  
Paul  us  Kniilius.     His  answer  to  the  King  of   Macedon, 
2y.     H.s  stoicism,  mi.     The   sacrifice    he    o  tiered   to 
Mars  and  Minerva,  '241.     His  recommendation  to  the 
Romans  when  he  departed  for  Macedon   
Paulin,  St.     His  prayer  after  the  taking  of  Noia  
Paulina,  wife  of  Saturmnus.     A  singular  adventure  that 
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Philosophy.      What  the  study  of  philosophy  consists  of, 
20.      It    should    be    taught    early,    and    presented    to 
young  men    with    the   smiling  aspect  which  really  be- 

Further  observations  on  the  subject,  225.     Account  of 
three   classes    of    |  hilosophy,   231.      The   absurdities 
advanced    by    some    philosophers,    244   tt    svq.     The 
mysteries  of  philosophy  have  many  things  in  common 
with  those  of  poetry,  259.     Its  regulation  as  to  natural 

,  w  ife  of  Seneca.      Her  noble  death  
Pausanias,  a  Macedonian  lord.     The  outrage  he  endured 
from  Attalus,  and  his  revenge  
—    ,   the    Lacedit-mouian    general.     His    mother's 

Philotimus.     A  saying  of  this  physician  to  a  sick  man.  . 
Philoxenus.     Anecdote  of  this  poet,  277.     The  injustice 

Paxea.     The  noble  example  she  gave  her  husband   .... 

Phocion,  recommended  as  a  model,  107-     His  modera- 

Pedants.     Obnoxious  to  men  of  mind,  53.     The  distinc 
tion  between  them  and  the  old  philosophers,  ib.    Story 

'' 

Phryne.     The    manner   in   which  this  courtesan  gained 

Physic.     Montaigne's  ill  opinion  of  physic,  50.    Further 
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observations  on  the  subject,  225.     Sketch  of  the  varia 
tions  of  medicine,  356.     More  about  physic 500 

Physiognomy.     Considerations  on  this  subject 491 

Picard.     Anecdote   of  a   Picard  who   was    about  to  be 

hanged    Ill 

Pius  II.,  Pope.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Maho 
met  II 318 

Pigeons.  The  use  the  Romans  made  of  these  birds  ..  217 
Pin.  Anecdote  of  a  woman  who  had  swallowed  one. ...  38 
Piso  (Lucius),  governor  of  Rome.  Observation  as  to  his 

drunkenness 156 

(Cneius  Calpurnius),  consul  and  governor  of  Syria. 

An  instance  of  extraordinary  cruelty  on  his  part    ....   332 

Pity,  reputed  a  vice  among  the  Stoics 2 

Pittacus.     A  saying  of  this  sage 402 

Plague.  Account  of  a  plague  that  devastated  Mon 
taigne's  neighbourhood 483 

Piancus  (Lucius  Munatius),  A  saying  of  this  consul. .  3,22 
Plato.  A  remarkable  saying  of  his,  and  observations 
thereupon,  41.  The  number  of  his  domestics,  143. 
Mention  of  a  dialogue  attributed  to  him,  18(5.  Criti 
cism  on  his  works.  139-  His  opinion  as  to  the  moon, 
200.  Opinion  of  Chrysippus  on  some  of  his  writings, 
234.  The  number  of  sects  that  arose  from  his  doc 
trine,  235.  What  it  was  induced  him  to  give  his 
works  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  ib.  Objection  to  his 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  239.  Fabulous 
tradition  of  his  origin,  246.  The  name  that  Timon 
gave  him,  249.  Reproach  made  him  by  Dicearchus, 
272.  Criticism  on  his  style,  298.  A  saying  of  his  as 
to  the  slanders  against  him  393 

Plautius  Silvanus.     His  death 281 

Plautus.     Mention  of  this  poet 188 

Pleasure,  the  universal  aim  of  mankind,  26.  The  dan 
gerous  consequences  of  pleasure,  106.  The  inconve 
niences  of  a  high  station  as  regards  pleasures,  124. 

The  imperfection  of  human  pleasures 313 

Plenty  and  Poverty  depend  on  opinion lip 

Pliny  the  Elder.     Criticism  upon  him 77 

-  the  Younger.      His    advice    to    Cornelius    Rufus, 

105.     His  ambition,  107.    Criticism  on  his  letters  ....    109 

Plutarch.     Montaigne's  partiality  for  this  historian,  59. 

The   utility  of   his    Lives,   65.     Criticism   upon    this 

writer  in  comparison  with  Seneca,  188.     His  opinion 

as  to  the  moon,  205.     His  frequent  contradictions 235 

Poetry.     Montaigne's  opinion  on  the  subject  of  ..  100  &  145 

Pol,  Peter     His  singular  mode  of  riding  his  mule 136 

Polemon.  The  effect  produced  on  him  by  a  lecture  of 
Xenocrates,  308.  His  resistance  against  pain,  387. 

The  action  brought  against  him  by  his  wife     395 

Polycrates.     Anecdote  of  him 241 

Polyen  of  Lampsacus.    The  change  in  his  notions  about 

geometrical  demonstrations 24S 

Polypus.     Peculiarity  of  this  marine  animal 214 

Pomp  in  funerals  objected  to 7 

Pompey  the  Great.  What  induced  him  to  pardon  the 
Mamertines,  2.  The  fear  that  seized  his  friends  at  the 
time  of  his  murder,  24.  His  excellent  horseman 


ship. 


Sextus.    An  adventure  that  happened  to  him. .    166 

•  the  dancer.     Mention  of  him 63 

Pomponius  Flaccus.     His  perfidy 367 

Popilius    Lsena    (Caius).      The    manner  in   which    he 

treated  Antiochus  Epiphanes 319 

Poppea.     For  what  purpose  she  invented  masks 287 

Poris.     The  tragic  end  of  this  prince 32 

Portuguese.  Their  cruelty  towards  their  Indian  prisoners     91 
Possidonius.     His   affectation   of  despising  pain,  com 
mented  upon 113&225 

Posthumius  Tubertus.     His  severity  towards  his  son,  . .      85 
Poyet,  M.     A  singular  dilemma  in  which  he  became  in 
volved 16 

Praise.     Observations  on  this  subject 108,  446 

Praxiteles.     Anecdote  of  his  Cnidian  Venus 408 

Prayer.     Reflections  on  the  subject  ot  prayer 146 

Preachers.     The  sort  of  eloquence  they  should  possess  .     16 

Presumption.     Considerations  upon  this  defect 206 

Priapus.    Particulars  of  the  worship  of  Priapus  at  Rome.  397 

Pride.     The  evil  consequences  of  this  passion 229 

Prisoner.     Singular  means  made  use  of  by  the  friends  of 

a  prisoner  to  prevent  his  being  publicly  executed 163 

Probus,  Emperor  of  Rome.     The  magnificent  spectacle 

exhibited  by  him 419 

Proculus.     The  extraordinary  feat  he  performed 394 

Protagoras.     His  opinion  as  to  the  Divinity,  237.    As  to 

doubt,  243.     As  to  laws,  271.     As  to  natural  objects. .    273 
Protogenes.   The  happy  chance  that  enabled  this  painter 

to  complete  a  picture 96 

Psammenitus.     Anecdote  of  this  prince 3 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  King  of  Egypt.     The  enormous  fine 
levied  from  him  by  the  Romans 319 


Ptolemy,  the  astronomer  and  geographer.     His   system 

of  the  world 267 

Purgatory.     The  Indian  notion  of  a  purgatory 268 

Pygmalion.     The  story  of  this  statuary 184 

Pyrrho.  His  tranquillity  in  a  great  tempest,  113  &  225. 
His  opinion  as  to  truth,  231.  Refutation  of  some 

errors  respecting  him,  232.     Anecdotes  of  him 327 

Pyrrhonians.     Reflections  on  this  sect 236 

Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus.  The  good  faith  shown  him 
by  the  Romans,  9.  The  opinion  he  expressed  of  the 
Roman  army,  87.  The  object  of  his  disguising  him 
self  in  battle 132 

Pythagoras.  An  ingenious  comparison  of  this  philoso 
pher,  66.  Anecdote  of  him,  129-  His  kindness  for 
animals,  1[)8.  The  source  of  his  system,  ib.  His 
doctrine  as  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  237-  Reflec 
tions  on  his  system  of  metempsychosis,  2:H),  Mention 
of  his  pretended  transmigrations,  258.  His  opinion  as 

to  human  seed 2.r>9 

Pythagoreans.     Their  view  of  good  and  evil 15 

Q. 

Quarrels.     Reflections  on  this  subject 471 

Quartilla.     Her  singular  want  of  memory    504 

H. 

Rabelais.     Mention  of  this  author 187 

Rabirius.     What  saved  him  from  Csesar's  animosity ...    331 
Rachel  and  Leah.     Their  extreme  complaisance  towards 

their  husband 92 

Raisciac.     The  story  of  his  son's  gallant  death,  and  his 

own 4 

Ram.     The  extraordinary  amour  of  one 216 

Rangone,  Count.     Instance  of  his  prudent  generalship.     10 

Rapiers.     Their  use  among  the  Romans  1 38 

Raven.     A  singular  characteristic  of  the  Barbary  ravens.  213 

Razias.     His  horrible  death lf>3 

Regillus.     The  excesses  committed  by  his  troops 11 

llegulus.  His  poverty,  143.  Opinion  as  to  his  death 
compared  with  that  of  Cato,  lol.  Opinion  as  to  his 

life  compared  with  that  of  Thorius 424 

Religion.     What  is  its  best  foundation,  31.     Reflections 

on  the  Christian  religion,  201  et  se>/. 
Resemblance      Considerations    on   the    resemblance   of 

children  to  their  fathers 

Restitutus,     Singular  account  of  this  person 
Retirement.     Reflections  on  this  subject 

Rhetoric.     A  deceitful  art 142 

Riches.     Reflections  on  riches lit) 

Hiding.     Montaigne's  partiality  for  this  exercise 134 

Romans,  the.  Their  former  good  faith  in  war,  9-  Their 
dislike  to  use  the  word  death,  27.  The  manner  in 
which  Hannibal  obtained  a  great  advantage  over 
them,  98.  The  dexterity  of  their  horsemen,  134. 
Their  method  of  preventing  insurrections,  135.  Ac 
count  of  various  customs  in  use  among  them,  138  tt 
seq.  Their  military  discipline,  185.  One  of  their 
principles  of  education,  315.  Their  colonies,  318. 
Reason  of  the  gladiatorial  combats  among  them,  ib. 
Their  power,  319.  The  use  of  the  thumb  among  them, 
321.  A  complaisant  custom  of  the  Roman  hus 
bands  402 

|  Rommero.     A  blunder  of  his  at  the  siege  of  Yvoy 11 

j  Ronsard.     Montaigne's  opinion  of  this  poet    309 

Rusticus.     Anecdote  of  this  tribune 166 

I  Rustilius,  llufus.    A  military  institution  of  this  Consul.  323 

s. 

Sacrifices,   human.      Mention    of   several    in    different 

countries    87 

i  Sacristan.     Anecdote  of  one  belonging  to  the  temple  of 

Hercules 246 

i  Sadness,  or  Melancholy.    Montaigne's  contempt  for  tiiis 

passion 3 

|  Sallust.     Mention  of  this  historian 190 

Salsberi  (William),  Count  of.  Anecdote  of  him  at  the 
battle  of  Bovines , 121 

Saluzzo.  The  motives  of  his  treason  to  Francis  I.  ex 
plained 17 

Sanchez,  King  of  Navarre.  The  nickname  given  to  this 
prince 144 

Sara,  wife  of  Abraham.  Her  extreme  complaisance  for 
her  husband 9- 

Sarmatians.     A  custom  of  their  women  409 

Saturninus  (Publius  Sempronius).  A  saying  of  his  to 
the  soldiers  who  had  proclaimed  him  emperor 460 

Savoyard.     The  absurd  saying  of  a  Savoyard 65 

Scceva.    The  extraordinary  valour  of  this  Roman 343 
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Scanderberg.    A  curious  anecdote  of  this  prince,  1.    His 
opinion  as  to  what  number  of  soldiers  was  requisite  for 
concjucst   .........................................    343 

Scarus.     A  curious  circumstance  relating  to  this  fish..  .    219 
Scarf,  Knights  of  the.     One  of  the  rules  of  this  order.  .    13S  I 
Scaurus,  Mamercus.     The  noble  example  given   him  by 
his  wife  .........................................  !    16» 

Sceptics.     Their  opinion  as  to   truth,  231.     Apology  for  | 

this  sect,  it>.  ft  .sr'/. 

Scholar.     The  contempt  in  which  scholars  and  pedants 
were  held  amom,'  the  Romans  ......................      5S 

Sciences.      In  what  way  they  should  be  taught  .......         67 

Scipio  Calvus    Cneius  Cornelius).     The  grief  occasioned 
to  the  Roman  army  by  his  death  .....  ..............        9 

-  (Publius  Cornelius)  4/mv//iKS.      Instance    of    his 
high-minded   cuurairi1,  .11.     The    most  glorious  period 
of  liis  lit'.:,   151.      Hi-  noble  deportment  when  unjustly 
accused,  H'H.      His  favourite  author  .................    310 

-  Publius  /Kmilianus    Afrieanus.    His  aversion  for 

.      His    regulations    for    bis    soldiers,    IS.'). 


sounding  names,  12S.  His  definition  of  rhetoric,  142. 
His  exemption  from  the  plague,  14(5.  His  idea  of  the 
principal  object  of  wisdom,  155.  His  reputation  as  a 
toper,  156.  Reflections  on  his  virtue  as  compared 
with  that  of  Cato,  HJ4.  An  avowal  of  his,  196.  One 
of  his  reasons  for  giving  man  the  preference  over  the 
brute  creation,  223.  A  saying  of  his,  229.  His  ex 
planation  of  the  oracle  tha't  assigned  him  the  title  of 
sage,  if).  His  account  of  his  own  knowledge,  230.  An 
ingenious  comparison  attributed  to  him,  235.  A  per 
plexity  in  his  doctrine,  238.  His  habitual  prayer,  269. 
A  saying  of  his  to  his  wife,  27'-.  His  firmness  at  the 
approach  of  death,  284.  A  conjecture  of  Montaigne's 
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pom]),    ll.l. 
Kulogy  of  him 

Publr.i.-  ,     /' 
raireous  deatli  ..... 


I'orsenna    ........................................     115 

Seribonia.     The  advice  she  gave  her  nephew  ..........    l(i2 

Scythians,      Their   manner   of    lighting,    \(J.      A    power 
attributed    to    the    Scythian    women,  :M.     Their  cruel 
sacrifices  in  honour  of  their  dead  kings    ............    210 

Sea-sickness.      What  occasions  it    ....................     1  1  5 

Scbond,  Raymond.     Details  as  to  his  Natural  Theology, 

200  ft  .V'/. 

Sccliel,  George.     His  frightful  punishment  ............    325 

Severity,  in  cduc^Tion,  objected  to  ....................      ('".) 

Selencus,   Kuiir  'if  Syria.      Hi.s  opinion  as  to  royalty  ....     12.1 

Selim  I.,  Kmperor   of  the  Turks.      Sayinirs  of  his,   :ii).l, 
315.     The  strict  discipline  of  his  troops   ............    4^3 

Sempronius    I,o;,_;ii>     '1'ifn-rius  .     A  remarkable   circum 
stance  atten,'n;i_'  his  defeat  by  Hannibal     ............    21 

—  Gracchus    Tiber.  us  .  '  A  sacrnicc  he  o  tie  red  to 
Vulcan    ..........................................    2»0 

Senate.     The    injustice   of   the    lion.  an    senate    towards 
several  towns   "  ...................................    309 

Senator.     The   remark    of    a    Roman   senator  as   to   the 
change  of  manners  in  that  city    ....................    22S 

Seneca.     Montaigne's  partiality"  for  this  philos  ipln-r,  :><). 
Praise  of  his  letters.  ID;).      Opinion   of   this    author   as 
compared   with    Plutarch.  Htj.      His   frequent    contra 
dictions,  2:i"i.      Defence  of  him,  33J.      Ills  death    ....    :ilf) 

Senses.      The  etl'ect  of  custom  on  the  senses.  40.     Doubt 

of  Montaigne  as  to  the  senses,  27.").    Their  mice  rtainfv  277 
Sepulture.      Ancient  customs  of  the  Indians  and  Greek's 
as  to  burial    ......................................      44 

Sertorius.     A  stratagem  employed  by  this  leader    ......    217 

Servius  Tullins,  King  of  Rome.     A  law  of  this  prince  .  .     l.'il 
Servius,  the  grammarian.      His  remedy  against  the  gout   H)0 
Sextilius.     A  reproach  cast  upon  him  bv  Cicero  ........    290 

Sextius.      HH  passion  for  study  ......  ."  ...............    i>2S 

Sfor/a  (Lodn'-u-it  ,  l)nk>'  nf  J///<//».      His   captivity  and 
death  .................  ".  ..........................      25 

Sicilian.     The  desperate  action  of  a  Sicilian  at  the  siege 
of  Gozo  ........................................  .  .    lf!3 

Silanus  'Lucius).     The  manner  of  his  death     ..........  3S5 

Silius   ,  Cains).     His   scandalous   marriage  with  Mcssa- 
lina  ...............................  v.  .............    403 

Silk  clothes.     When  they  first  began   to  be  despised  in 
France    .....................  .  ....................    ]  26 

Simonides.     Anecdote  of  this  philosopher  ............    314 

Sincerity  should  be  always  inculcated  on   the  minds  of 
youth  ...............  ."  ............................      6l 

Singularity  of  manners  should  be  avoided    ............      70 

Sins.     The  confounding  of  sins  a  damrerous  thing    ....    155 

Sleep.     Instances   of  persons  who   have   slept   soundly, 
thousrh  surrounded  by  pressing  dangers  and  death,  126. 
The  imatre  of  death,  170.     Zeno's  opinion  of  sleep  ..    257 
Smells.     Various  observations  on  this  subject  ..........    145 

Sneezing.     Why  it  is  treated  with  such  respect  ........    415 

Snow.     The  use  the  Romans  made  of  it  in  their  repasts, 
139-     The  opinion  of  Anaxagoras  as  to  the  colour  of 
snow  ............................................    243 

Society.     The  rules   of  politeness  observable  in  society, 
20.     What  is  the  perfection  of  society  ..............      78 

Socrates.  The  answer  of  this  philosopher,  when  dying, 
to  his  friend  Crito,  7-  Montaigne's  opinion  as  to  the 
Demon  of  Socrates,  18.  His  reply  to  him  who  brought 
him  news  of  his  condemnation,  32.  His  opinion  on 
generation  and  love,  38.  Commendation  of  his  refusal 
to  save  his  life  by  a  disobedience  to  the  magistrate,  45. 
The  way  in  which  he  bantered  a  pedant,  58.  His 
method  of  teaching,  6l.  A  saying  of  his  respecting  a 
bad  man,  103.  His  opinion  aa  to  giving  children  fine 


The  serene  countenance  he  always  wore,  390.  The 
oath  he  made  use  of,  405.  His  opinion  as  to  kisses, 
4iH.  Illustration  of  the  sensibility  of  his  constitution, 
413.  His  calm  manner  of  retreating  from  the  enemy, 
4  it).  The  good  humour  with  which  he  mot  contradic 
tion  in  argument,  42s.  His  inaptitude  for  ordinary 
business,  itio.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  riches,  4f)8.  His 
ad\ice  as  to  flying  temptation,  471.  Remarks  as  to 
our  admiration  of  this  philosopher,  4SO.  His  plead 
ing  when  before  his  judges,  4^8.  His  personal  de 
formity.  490.  His  (.pinion  as  to  physicians,  .102.  A 
saying  of  bis  as  to  the  .scolding  of  his  wife,  ih.  The 
feeling  he  experienced  when  his  fetters  were  struck  off, 


Anecd, 


Soldiers.  Reply  of  two  soldiers  to  Nero,  5.  Consider 
ations  on  the  manner  in  which  their  cowardice  should 
lie  punished,  21 .  The  effects  of  fear  upon  them  in 
dilferent  circumstances,  23.  Reply  of  C;i-sar  to  an 
old  soldier,  who  requested  permission  to  kill  himself, 
31.  A  tine  saying  of  a  young  soldier  to  Cyrus,  82. 
Whether  soldiers  .should  be  richly  armed,  131.  Whe 
ther  they  should  be  permitted  to  insult  the  enemy, 
before  a  battle,  by  injurious  words,  1  :!•_'.  Remarkable 
replies  of  soldiers  to  AnfL'onus  and  Lucullus,  153. 
Severity  of  Haja/.et  to  a  soldier  of  his.  Iti'l.  A  reproach 
that  Scipio  made  bis  soldiers,  1^5.  The  strict  dis 
cipline  of  the  soldiers  under  that  general,  ih.  The 
dcL'rec  to  which  the  Lacedu'inonian  soldiers  were  in 
ured  to  hardship,  it>.  Anecdote  of  a  soldier  con 
demned  to  death,  197.  The  strict  obedience  of  C;i>sar's 
soldiers.  :ti().  The  devotion  of  that  generals  troops 
to  his  person  and  service,  :ii:i.  Anecdotes  of  two 
Roman  soldieis,  371.  The  voluntary  deaths  of  many 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  alter  the  battle  of  Cann.e.  .  . . 

Soliinan  11.,  Kmperor  of  the  Turks.  His  generous  con 
duct  to\\  arils  the  inhabitants  of  Castro 

Solitude.      Reflections  on  this  subject,  103  ft  sr'/. 

Solon.  A  su\ing  of  his  examined,  6.  His  saying  to 
Cm  sus,  25.  His  reason  for  v. eepinir  at  the  death  of 
his  son,  272.  A  law  attributed  to  him,  401.  His  opi 
nion  as  to  the  laws  he  had  established,  4  12.  A  saving 
of  his  as  to  human  ills  

Sonus.  A  song  made  by  an  American  Indian,  02.  A 
love-song  <>f  the  same  Indians,  93.  Observation  upon 
the  songs  in  use  among  rude  nations 

Sophistical  subtleties  condemned   .. 


Sophocles.  His  death,  4.  Opinion  of  Montaigne  as  to 
a  decision  in  favour  of  this  poet,  founded  on  one  of 
hi?  plays  .......................................... 

Sophroni'a,  St.     Her  death 

Sorcerers.     Reflections  respect 


g  th 


Sorrow,  at  its  height,  is  unutterable 

Soul.  The  idea  of  the  Stoics  respecting  the  calm  in 
which  the  soul  should  remain,  19.  The  way  in  which 
the  soul  looks  upon  things,  102.  The  soul  is  dis 
covered  in  all  our  motions,  140.  It  pives  things  what 
shape  and  colour  it  pleases,  lA.  What  it  is  that  gave 
some  philosophers  the  notion  we  have  two  souls,  154. 
The  opinions  of  different  nations  as  to  the  soul,  198. 
The  effect  of  the  condition  of  the  soul  upon  the  health, 
225.  Opinions  of  different  philosophers  as  to  the 
existence,  the  nature,  and  the  place  of  the  soul 

Spaniards.  The  dogs  they  trained  to  war  in  America, 
213.  The  character  of  their  gallantry,  40".  Their 
cruelty  to  the  I  ndians  

Spargap'izes.     His  reason  for  killing  himself 

Speusippus.  His  singular  death,  28.  His  opinion  as  to 
the  Divinity 

Spiders.  Their  manifest  possession  of  the  faculties  of 
thought  and  deliberation 

Sponge.    The  use  the  Romans  made  of  sponge? 

Stag.     The  use  to  which  Heliogabalus  applied  them   .. 

Statilius.  His  reason  for  not  joining  the  conspiracy 
against  Ctesar  

Statius  Proximus.     His  suicide      

Stephen,  St.    A  miracle  attributed  to  his  shrine    

Stilpo.     His  reply  to  Demetrius   Poliorcetes,  103.     The 
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way  in  which  he  hastened  his  death,  158.  His  virtue, 
196.  His  remark  as  to  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the 
gods  242 

Stoics.  Their  opinion  as  to  pity,  2.  As  to  the  calm  in 
which  we  ought  to  maintain  the  soul,  19-  Their  ad 
vice  as  to  drinking,  156.  Their  doctrine  as  to  suicide, 
160.  The  opinion  of  some  of  them  as  to  virtue,  193. 
Reflections  on  one  of  their  maxims,  196.  Their  opi 
nion  as  to  health,  222.  As  to  truth,  231.  The  reproach 
cast  by  them  upon  Epicurus,  244.  The  manner  in 
which  they  bind  God  to  destiny,  ib.  Their  opinion  as 
to  time,  281.  Mention  of  several  of  them  who  passed 
their  lives  out  of  their  native  country,  452.  Their 

opinion  as  to  justice  4QG 

Strato.     His  opinion  as  to  the  Divinity,  238.     As  to  the 

origin  of  diseases 357 

Stratonice,  wife  of  Seleucus  Nicanor.     The  effect  of  her 

beauty  on  Antiochus  Soter    35 

,  wife  of  Dejotanus.     Her  singular  complai 
sance  towards  her  husband 92 

Strozzi,  Philip.     His   great  military  talents,   309.     His 

favourite  author    340 

Study.  What  the  real  advantages  of  study  are,  62.  A 
young  man  may  study  too  much,  69.  What  should 

be  the  studies  of  old  men 326 

Style.     Montaigne's  view  of  his  own  style     39,     7-\ 

Suabians.     Their  dexterous  horsemanship       136 

Subrius  Flavius.  His  firmness  at  the  moment  of  exe 
cution 384 

Success.     No  proof  of  desert 94 

Suetonius.     Observation  respecting  this  historian 130 

Suicide.     Remarks  on  this  subject 1 60 

Sulmona,  the  Prince  of.     His  firm  seat  on  horseback   ..    138 

Sulpicius,  Publius.     The  treachery  of  a  slave  of  his 368 

Sun.  A  religious  observance  of  certain  Indians  towards 
the  sun,  93.  The  prayer  of  Eudoxus  in  reference  to 
the  sun,  236.  Montaigne's  opinion  as  to  the  adora 
tion  of  the  sun,  237.  The  opinions  of  Ariaxagoras  and 
Archimedes  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sun,  248.  Opinion 

of  the  Mexicans  as  to  the  sun     423 

Superiority.  Wherein  consists  one  man's  true  supe 
riority  over  another 93 

Swallows.     The  judgment  they  exhibit  in  their  nests  . .    207 
Swiss-women.     Their  insensibility  to  the  pains  of  child- 
bearing  115 

Sword.     The  meaning  of  the  rusty  sword  carried  before 

the  magistracy  of  Marseilles    46 

Sylla.      His    inflexibility    towards    the    inhabitants    of 

'Perusia,  2.     His  death 211 

Sylvius,  James  (physician).  His  opinion  in  favour  of 
an  occasional  excess  in  wine 157 


T. 

Tacitus.     How  it  was  that   the   greater  portion    of  his 
writings  became  lost  to  us,  312.      Montaigne's  opinion 

of  this  historian 435 

Tailor.     Montaigne's  mention  of  the  inveterate  lying  of 

his  tailor    15 

Talva.     The  occasion  of  his  death 5 

Tamerlane.     See  Bajazet  and  Lepers. 

Tartars.     A  custom  of  theirs  137 

Tasso.    The  impression  made  on  Montaigne  by  this  poet, 

confined  in  a  mad-house 226 

Taurea  Jubellius.    Account  of  his  suicide  165 

Taverna,  Francis.     The  way  in  which  he  was  nonplussed 

by  Francis  1 15 

Temperance.     Advantages  of  this  virtue 377 

Terence.     Montaigne's  opinion  as  to  the  real  authors  of 
the  plays  assigned  to  this  personage,  108.     Criticism 

on  those  plays 187 

Terez,  King  of  Thrace.  A  singular  notion  of  this  prince  116 
Thales.  The  opinion  of  this  philosopher  on  life  and 
death,  34.  The  manner  in  which  he  cleared  himself 
from  an  unjust  imputation,  54.  Thales  pointed  out 
as  an  example,  104.  His  reason  for  not  marrying, 
llo.  The  answer  he  gave  his  mother  on  the  subject 
of  marriage,  178.  Anecdote  of  his  mule,  216.  His 
opinion  as  to  the  Divinity,  237-  Anecdote  of  him,  249. 

His  opinion  of  the  soul 252 

Thalestris,  Queen   of  the   Amazons.     The   compliment 

she  paid  Alexander 409 

Theano.     A  saying  of  hers  as  to  modesty 37 

Thebes.     The  sack  of  this  city  by  Alexander,  3.     Sin 
gular  circumstance  connected  with  a  Theban  family  . .    353 
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RECOtliECTlOWS    OF    ( 

AND    SOME    OF    HIS    CONTEMPORARIES. 

BY  CHARLES  PHILLIPS,   ESQ.,   BARRISTER  AT  LAW. 

f  r     ran    as  he  lived  in  society, 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketcl    a  likeness  „  cl^ract(!r.     M,  object  has 

introducing  such  of  __'-  conternporarics ;  as  m,gh    » ™>  ^i§  of  lhu  „,  aordln.ry  man  ;  for  the 


him  not.     This  was  my  sole  intention. 


It  may  seem  an  omission  in  a  work  profess.g  to  ^, 
last  agef  that  Curran  should  not  appear  among  them  ,  &  j.^  wUh  the 

ket,  that  Ireland  has  produced   and  m  every  Aspect  -°r  ^^^  nginPattempting  u  task  which 
great  masters  of  speech.     But  there  is  really  an  in    .peraL  ^  d  ^  c     y  ^  Phlllips's  sketch 

has  been  so  inimitably  performed  already,  and  within  only  a  lew  JB*    -  duced.    Nothing 

otlnsmend  is  certain^  L  of  the  ^^  The  reader  of 

can  be  more  lively  and  picturesque  than    's  r  F  fr  urran  and  Curran's  contemporaries. 
it  can  be  hardly  said  not  to  have  personally  kno«  n  C  ur  «n  «d  ^  -  I-       ]ibrary  sh     ,d 

It  has  been  justly  said  of  this  adnarablcwo^t^  any  addition  to  it,  there  w,ll  be 

«       auht 


an 

,  -  Lft'n^;2Scpoti^^  jhichit  abound,  «  1 

the  fi»5  gUmpw  of  ?th.  little  man  through  the  visla  ot  his  garden,  &< 
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Let  one  specimen  of  Curran's  powers  be  added,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  certainly  known  to  be 
unpremeditated  of  any  in  the  history  of  the  rhetorical  art,  for  who  could  ever  have  supposed  a  judge 
capable  of  sneering  at  a  barrister's  poverty,  by  telling  him  he  suspected  "  his  law  library  was 
rather  contracted  1"  Vet  this  was  the  brutal  remark  of  Judge  Robinson,  the  author  of  many  stupid, 
slavish,  and  scurrilous  political  pamphlets,  and  by  his  demerits  raised  to  the  eminence  which  he 
thus  disgraced. 

"  It  is  very  true,  my  lord,   that  I  am  poor,  and  the  circumstance  has  certainly  somewhat  cur« 
tailed  my  library  :  my  books  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  select,  and  I  hope  they  have  been  .' 
perused  with  proper  dispositions.     I  have  prepared  myself  for  this  high  profession  rather  by  the 
study  of  a  few  good  works,  than  by  the  composition  of  a  great  many  bad  ones.     1  am  not  ashamed 
of  my  poverty  ;  but  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my  wealth,  could  I  have  stooped  to  acquire  it  by  ser-  ! 
vility  and  corruption.     If  I  rise  not  to  rank,  I  shall  at  least  be  honest ;  and  should  I  ever  cease  to  \ 
be  so,  many  an  example  shows  me  that  an  ill-gained  elevation,  by  making  me  the  more  conspi 
cuous,  would  only  make  me  the  more  contemptible." 

Lord  Brougham's  Statesman,   vol.   ii,    p.  191-2. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  draw  the  character  of  a  person  who  belongs  to  another,  and,  • 
in  some  particulars,  a  very  different  country.  This  lias  been  felt  in  making  the  attempt  to  give  a 
sketch  of  Mr  (J rattan,  and  whoever  has  read  the  most  lively  and  picturesque  piece  of  biography  that 
was  ever  given  to  the  world,  Mr  Phillips's  '  Recollections  of  Curran,'  will  join  in  the  regret  here 
expressed,  that  the  present  work  did  not  fall  into  hands  so  able  to  perform  it  in  a  masterly  manner. 
The  constant  occupation  consequent  upon  great  professional  eminence,  has  unfortunately  with 
drawn  him  from  the  walks  of  literature,  in  which  he  was  so  remarkably  fitted  to  shine. — Lord 
Brougham's  Speeches,  vol.  iv,  p.  10. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

The  two  volumes  now  presented  to  the  world  altogether  justify  the  previous  eulogium  of  his 
admirers.  They  contain  miscellaneous  poetry,  a  tragedy,  a  farce,  a  tale,  and  a  variety  of  essays. 
The  essays  upon  Shakspeare  and  the  contemporary  dramatists  evince  a  fine  taste  and  a  deep  reading 
in  the  dramatic  literature  of  England.  The  tale  is  a  sweet  and  melancholy  story  :  it  is  not  unlike 
the  finer  part  of  Mackenzie.  The  first  volume  contains  the  poetry,  the  tragedy,  the  tale  of  Rosa, 
mond  Gray,  and  a  very  interesting  paper  upon  Christ's  Hospital.  In  the  second  volume  are  the 
essays,  the  letters  under  assumed  signatures,  and  the  farce.  I  pon  the  whole,  we  consider  Mr  Lamb 
to  be  gifted  with  talents  of  no  common  order. — Literary  Gazette. 
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CRITICISMS    ON    THE    BAR, 

INCLUDING 

STRICTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNSEL  PRACTISING  IN  THE 

COURTS  OF  KING'S  BENCH,  COMMON  PLEAS,  CHANCERY, 

AND  EXCHEQUER. 

BY  J.  P.  COLLIER,  BARRISTER  AT  LAW. 

Contents : — On  the  Decline  of  Eloquence  at  the  English  Bar;  Mr  Scarlett,  now  Lord  Abinger; 
Marryatt;  Serjeant  Best,  now  Lord  Wynford ;  Sir  S.  Shepherd;  Sir  A.  Piggot;  Topping;  Serjeant 
Lens;  Serjeant  Vaughan,  now  Justice  Vaughan  ;  Dauncey  ;  Gurney,  now  Baron  Gurney;  Den- 
man,  now  Lord  Denman;  Serjeant  Copley,  now  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  Jervis;  Raine;  Sir  S.  Romilly; 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell;  Serjeant  Bosanquet,  now  Justice  Bosanquet;  Richardson;  Brougham, 
now  Lord  Brougham  ;  Hart;  Bell;  Nolan;  Gaselee,  now  Justice  Gaselee;  Casberd :  Warren; 
Harrison;  Serjeant  Pell ;  Cullen  ;  Home,  now  Sir  W.  Home  ;  Heald  ;  Wingfield,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  contents  of  this  volume,  it  will  be  found  that,  independent  of  the 
addition  of  some  new  piecesof  criticism,  not  included  in  the  original  series,*  various  alterations  and 
improvements  have  been  made  in  almost  every  character;  for  wherever  I  found  reason  to  change 
the  impression  under  which  I  first  wrote,  I  have  not  scrupled  to  state  it,  whether  in  favour  or 
against  the  individual  under  observation.  Some  notes  have  also  been  appended  to  render  certain 
points  more  intelligible,  as  well  as  to  communicate  facts  necessary  to  be  known,  and  to  mention 
events  that  have  occurred  since  the  firbt  appearance  of  the  article. — Vide  Preface. 
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L  I  TE  K,  A  RV      R  B  K  A  X  MT  S 

OF   THE    LATE 

WILLIAM    HAZLITT, 

WITH    A    NOTICE   OF    HIS    LIFE,    BY    HIS    SON  J 


THOUGHTS  OH  HIS  GENIUS  AND  WRITINGS, 

BY  SIR  E.  L.  BULWER  AND  SERJEANT  TALFOURD. 

He  was  singularly  versatile,  his  taste  encircled  all  things,  Literature,  Art,  Philosophy,  and  Man 
ners.  Scattered  throughout  these  Essays,  is  a  wealth  of  thought  and  poetry,  beside  which  half 
the  contemporaries  of  their  Author  seem  as  paupers.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the 
freshness  of  thought  and  feeling  which  appears  in  the  Essay  on  '  The  Love  of  the  Country.' 
To  the  next  age  he  will  stand  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  thinkers  of  the  present:  it  is  with  great 
truth  that  to  him  may  be  applied  the  hackneyed  praise,  "ViQ  ";oc  '"  ^«™™  «f  ^  f,mo,  " — M**,.,,_ 
politan  Magazine, 


he  was  in  advance  of  his  time." — Met 


Few  works  have  lately  issued  from  the  press  in  every  respect  more  acceptable  to  the  thinking 
scholar  than  these  '  Remains.'  His  was  a  great  and  powerful  mind.  The  grasp  of  his  intellect 
was  essentially  Johnsonian,  while  the  delicacy  of  his  perception  of  the  beautiful  enabled  him  to 
impart  an  elegant  charm  to  everything  he  handled. — News. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  collection  of  Essays,  literary,  political,  and  philosophical.  Valuing,  as  we 
do,  the  stern  fidelity  with  which  Hazlitt  adheres  to  his  subject,  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  these  searching 
papers  rescued  from  the  obscurity  of  magazines  and  reviews.  There  are  some  interesting  letters 
from  Hazlitt,  written  in  the  years  1802  and  1803,  expressive  of  the  writer's  first  feelings  on  visiting 
the  Louvre,  and  studying  the  immortal  portraits  of  Titian,  and  creations  of  Raphael;  we  only 
grieve  that  these  letters  are  so  few  in  number,  as  they  breathe  the  true  feeling  of  the  enthusiastic 
critic.  The  work,  too,  is  enriched  with  some  thoughts  on  the  genius  of  Hazlitt,  by  the  author  of 
'  Eugene  Aram  ;'  and  '  Thoughts,'  by  Serjeant  Talfourd ;  and  a  very  faithful  portrait  of  the  fine 
head  of  Hazlitt. — Athenaum. 

He  is  at  home  in  the  closet — in  the  fresh  fields — in  the  studies — at  the  theatre.  Has  felt 
intensely  ;  he  imbued — he  saturated  himself  with  the  genius  he  examined ;  his  criticisms  are 
therefore  eminently  scientific ;  and  his  remarkable  faculty  of  saying  brilliant  things,  in  which  the 
wit  only  ministers  to  the  wisdom,  is  very  conspicuous  in  all :  a  biographical  memoir  is  prefixed  ; 
and  a  clever  characteristic  portrait. — Literary  Gazette. 


Jusl  published,  foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

SKETCHES    AND    ESSAYS 
BY   WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

NOW       FIRST      COLLECTED       BY      HIS      SON. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  one  of  his  previous  volumes  surpasses  it  in  the  varied 
excellence  ef  its  contents — whether  we  regard  the  philosophical  subtlety  of  their  spirit  of  observa 
tion,  the  fearless  force  of  their  satire,  the  unrivalled  critical  acumen  of  their  literary  discussions, 
the  felicitous  truth  of  their  pictures  of  society,  or  the  power,  the  purity,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their 
style.  The  volume  contains  no  less  than  Eighteen  Essays,  more,  we  believe,  than  are  contained  in 
any  previous  volume  of  Hazlitt's.  A  considerable  number  of  these  sketches  and  essays  will  be  new 
to  the  majority  of  our  readers,  as  in  fact  several  of  them — and  those  among  the  very  best — are  to 
ourselves.  The  beautiful  Essay  "  On  a  Sun-dial,"  the  no  less  charming  one  on  "The  Letter  Bell," 
the  highly  amusing  and  characteristic  "  Chapter  on  Editors,"  the  equally  lively  and  entertaining 
one  "On  Footmen,"  and  the  admirable  Essay  on  "  Prejudice,"  all  these  we  do  not  recollect 
having  met  with  before.  Among  the  other  Thirteen  Essays  are  included  several,  the  deep 
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wisdom,  the  masterly  analysis,  the  almost  miraculous  sagacity  and  penetration  of  which  even 
Hazlitt  himself  has  nowhere  surpassed  in  the  whole  body  of  his  works.  To  his  admirers  and 
habitues,  we  need  only  name  those  "  On  reading  New  Books  ;"  "  On  Cant  and  Hypocrisy  ;"  "  On 
Knowledge  of  the  World  ;"and  "  On  the  Spirit  of  Partisanship."  We  need  say  no  more  to  evince 
the  sterling  value  of  this  volume,  and  the  claims  which  it  possesses  on  the  attention  of  every  lover, 
not  merely  of  literature,  but  of  truth  and  moral  beauty ;  claims,  too,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  meet 
with  almost  universal  practical  recognition. — Court  Journal. 

In  each  and  every  page  we  recognize  the  familiar  hand  of  the  acute,  sturdy,  wilful,  but  benevo 
lent  philosopher—  wilting  in  the  same  lucid,  short,  and  vehement  style — heartily  relishing  beauty 
and  genius  wherever  he  found  them.  Nor  is  the  tieatment  less  characteristic  than  the  subjects; 
plenty  of  quotable  and  memorable  passages. — Eiaminer. 

These  Essays  are  brilliant  and  exquisitely  beautiful.  So  terse  and  condensed  is  the  matter  in  some 
of  them,  that  they  may  be  well  designated  a  body  of  maxims.  To  relish  thoroughly  the  caustic, 
pointed  remarks,  abundantly  scattered  throughout  the  Essays  in  this  volume,  they  must  be  read  ; 
but  at  random  we  select  a  few  brilliants.  But  we  might  thus  transcribe  half  the  volume,  and  yet 
give  an  imperfect  view  of  its  beauties. — Shcfjield  Ins. 

An  excellent  companion  to  the  •'  Table  Talk." — Literary  Gazette. 

They  are  characterised  by  original  and  deep  thought. — Asiatic  Journal. 

They  abound  in  glowing  images  and  brilliant  passages.  We  know  no  living  author  that  could 
rival  them. —  Sunday  Times. 

They  are  stamped  on  every  page  with  maiks  of  his  genius  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  will  be 
welcome  to  all  lovers  of  English  literature. — Monthly  Chronicle. 


llir.  FOLLOWING   UO11KS  ARE  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Seci'iid  Edition,  12;/io,  cloth,  4s.  G</. 

ESSAYS 

ON    THE 

PRINCIPLES     OF     HUMAN     ACTION, 

OX    THE 

THEORIES  OF  HARTLEY  AND  OTHERS; 

And  now  first  published,  on 

A  B  S  T  R  ACT     IDE  A  S. 

A  work  full  of  original  remarks,  and  worthy  a  diligent  perusal. — Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer. 


A  work  lull  or  original  remarKS,  aim  worthy  a  uiiigent  per 
It  is  a  work  of  great  ability. — Sir  James  Macintosh. 


Lately  published,  Third  Edition,  foolscap  Bvo.  cloth,  6s. 

CHARACTERS    OF    SHAKSPEARE'S    PLAYS. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  book,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  a  book  of  considerable  originality  and 
genius.  What  we  chiefly  look  for  in  such  a  work  is  a  fine  sense  of  the  beauties  of  the  Author,  and 
an  eloquent  exposition  of  them — and  all  this  and  more  may  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us. 
—  Edinburgh  Rpiieir. 

We  rejoice  to  see  this  cheap  reprint  of  a  most  valuable  work,  brimful  of  originality,  meaning, 
and  sentiment,  and  which,  however  pri/.ed  by  a  great  and  increasing  class  of  readers,  has  not  yet 
met  with  a  tithe  of  the  popularity  it  deserves.  In  fact,  every  reader  and  lover  of  Shakspeare 
ought  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this  work — the  best  commentary  that  has  ever  been  written 
on  the  greatest  of  our  poeis. — Mttropolitau  Magazine. 

We  have  not  a  doubt  of  this  neat,  beautiful,  and  cheap  edition  of  a  highly  original  and  valuable 
work  meeting  with  a  rapid  sale,  unless  all  the  relish  for  the  immortal  dramatist,  and  all  desire  to 
possess  some  of  the  most  eloquent  and  searching  ciiticisms  that  have  ever  been  written,  have 
departed  from  us. — Monthly  Review. 

His  style  is  like  the  diamond  mine — a  few  glittering  and  remarkable  passages  strike  the  searcher 
at  the  outset,  but  it  is  only  by  digging  deeply  and  diligently  that  his  real  beauties  are  discovered. 
Many  have  read  Shakspeare  themselves,  and  many  have  written  of  him  for  others,  but  no  one  has 
placed  his  beauties  so  clearly  and  laconically  before  us  as  Hazlitt. — No  admirer  of  Shakspeare 
should  be  without  this  matter-key  to  admit  him  into  all  the  secret  workings  and  beauties  of  this 
greatest  of  English  poets. — Shejfi?l.l  Iris. 
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ELEMENTARY    WORKS    UPON    THE    FRENCH    LANGUAGE, 

BY  J.  TOURRIER,  M.S.P.L.F. 

Now  ready  ,  lound  in  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE    TOURIST'S    GUIDE. 

The  TOURIST'S  GUIDE;  or  DIALOGUES  on  a  JOURNEY  from  LONDON  to  PARIS,  by  way 
of  DOVER  and  BOULOGNE,  and  back  by  LE  HAVRE  and  SOUTHAMPTON.  With  the  ELISIO  NS 
and  INTONATIONS  marked  as  French  should  be  pronounced. 

Just  published,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  Is. 

THE  EIGHTY  CONSONANTS   OF'  THE   FRENCH  LANGUAGE, 

Their  radicals,  their   derivatives    errors,  said  to   be  natural  defects,    pronunciation,  accidence, 
mechanism  of  them,  and   the  principles  of  pronunciation. 

Lately  published,  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

FRENCH   AS   IT   MUST   BE   SPOKEN; 

OR 

THE  INTONATIONS  AND  ELISIONS  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

The  reader,  after  having  perused  this  little  work,  will  be  acquainted  with  all  the  mistakes 
the  English  make  in  pronouncing  French,  and  will  be  able  to  remedy  tl 

Just  published,  price  2s.  6d. 
(The  Silent  Letters  are  in  Italics.) 
The  Second  Edition  of  the 

LITTLE   MODEL   BOOK; 

Or  the   Thirty-Eight  Easy  Progressive   French   Lessons,  with   Additions,  &c.,  or 
plan  as  the  <  Model-Book.' 


Price  Ss., 
(The  Silent  Letters  are  in  Italics.) 

THE    MODEL-BOOK; 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  *™^ 

seven   Lessons,  the   First  and  Second   Books  of     Tele    ^JU^inT*enty    Dialogues   on   the 
Regular   and    Irregular   Verbs;  upwards  ;  of    One    Hundred   and  ^  ^^  ceonstructions, 


OPINIONS  OF  THE   PRESS. 

In  these  days,  when  every  S  of  the  French   ^  u  ?e  PJ*-^ 
his  own,  the  /nuUipUcity  of  el  —  J^,  »  %££&&£?£&  of  £  ToujrUr 
nitely  weansome.     It  is  our  wish  to  «««  fc  with  a  fuU  knowledge  of  the  diffi- 

has  done  as  mu  asoa" 


^  to  this        tem  ia 
it  in  point  of  excellence  and  efficiency.       In  ^{"l^^hem  for  a  single  day,  as  they 


reading  the  foreign  tongue.—  Literary  Gazette.  k        The  method   is 


by  '"eir  perusal^.to. 

^ 
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Books  which  well  deserve  of  both  the  students  and  the  instructor,  &c.  Besides  giving  an 
exposition  of  French  Grammar,  which  is  uncomplicated  and  easily  intelligible,  these  Treatises, 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  printing  in  italics  those  letters  in  French  words  which  are  mute, 
enable  one  readily  to  approach  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  latter.  The  Author  seems  to  have 
executed  his  task  with  great  care,  ingeniousuess,  and  success — Morning  Herald. 

Le  livre-modele,  qui  ne  fait  quo  de  paraitre,  est  deja  classe  au  nombre  des  plus  utiles  pour 
1'enseignement  du  Francais,  &c.  On  voit  par  1'an nonce  du  titre  combien  la  publication  d'un 
pareil  ouvrage  importait  dans  1'interet  des  families  et  des  e*coles,  &c. — Le  Panorama  de 

Londrcs, 

COSMO  DE  MEDICI  ; 

Svo.  price  4?. 
AN    HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY,    BY  11.  H.  HORNE. 

It  is  the  pure  old  English  School  of  Dramatic  writing. — Sunday  Times. 

It  this  tragedy  do  not  excite  a  general  interest,  we  shall  indeed  say  that  the  legitimate  drama 
is  no  longer  appreciated. — Morning  Advertiser. 

We  congratulate  the  lovers  of  the  genuine  drama  on  the  appearance  of  this  noble  tragedy.  It 
belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  Art  ;  embodying  a  grand  design  in  a  lofty  and  powerful  tone  of 
execution.  The  concluding  scenes  of  the  fifth  act,  for  intense  tragic  pathos,  have  never  been 
surpassed. —  True  Sun. 

It  is  written  in  a  fine  vein  of  poetical  feeling,  and  contains  many  scenes  of  deep  and  intense 
power.  The  work  is  highly  impassioned  throughout. — Dublin  liciiew. 


PosiBro.  (published  S».  (id.}  3s. 

EXPOSITION    OF   THE    EAESE  MEDIUM  AND  BARRIERS,  EX 
CLUDING  MEN  OF  GENIUS  FROM  THE  PUBLIC. 

By  11.  II.  HOKM-.,  Author  of  "  Cosmo  de  Medici,"  "Death  of  Marlowe,"  ice. 

A  work  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  It  contains  scarcely  a  page  in  which  matter  deserving  weighty 
consideration  does  not  force  itself  upon  attention. — Court  Journal. 

It  is  such  a  book,  in  many  respects,  as  might  have  been  written  by  Ilazlitt,  of  whom,  by  the 
vigour  and  directness  of  the  diction — the  manliness,  fervour,  and  plain  truth  of  the  sentiment — the 
manifest  sincerity  and  integrity  of  purpose — we  are  constantly  reminded. —  Weekly  True  Sun. 

This  is  an  elegant  exposition  of  the  fate  of  Genius  in  past  times,  and  its  prospects  in  the  present. 
It  teems  with  new  and  curious  literary  anecdote,  and  is  written  with  the  enthusiasm  which  one 
would  expect  from  an  advocate  of  genius. — Kdinburgh  Observer. 


1'oi.t  Quo. (published  9s.)  only  3s.    Scarce. 

ENDYM ION  ; 

A  rOF/IIC  ROMANCE.     BY  JOHN  KEATS. 

POM  8n>.  (published  8*.  Gel.)  2s.  Gd. 

ESSAYS  AND    SKETCHES    OF   CHARACTER, 

BY  THE  LATE  RICHARD  AYTON,  ESQ. 

They  are  full  of  energetic  truth  and  beauty;  original  in  their  views,  delightful  in  their  humour ; 
with  a  constant  under-current  of  benevolence  in  their  tendency. — Monthly  Repository. 

Interesting  and  delightful  Essays,  which,  by  their  force  of  truth  and  vivid  illustration,  forcibly 
remind  us  of  Hazlitt ;  and  by  their  quiet,  ticklish,  and  temeritous  humour,  of  Lamb. — Monthly 
Review. 


Octavo  (published  10s.  6<J.)  7s. 

LIFE  OF  FRIEDRICH  SCHILLER. 

Comprehending  an  Examination  of  his  Works.     By  T.  CARLYI.E,  author  of  "The  French 
Revolution,"  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  &c.  &c. 

Only  a  few  Copies  remain  unsold  of  this  excellent  and  interesting  volume. 
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Second  Edition,  two  vols.  Qvo.  (published  at  24s. ),  8s.  6d., 

DEATH'S    DOINGS  ; 

Consisting  of  numerous  original  compositions,  in  verse  and  prose,  by  Dagley,  Maunder  Stebbing, 
L.E.L.,  author  of  Wine  and  Walnuts,  Montgomery,  Borland,  Hemans,  Carrington,  Barry 
Cornwall,  and  others,  with  Thirty  copper-plate  illustrations,  designed  and  etched  by  R.  Dagley, 
author  of  Gems  from  the  Antique. 

Deaths  doings  are  likely  to  live  for  ever. — -Literary  Gazette. 

Tickler. — We  can't  get  up  these  things  in  Scotland. 

North. — No — no,  we  can't  indeed,  Tickler.     "  Deaths  Doings"  will  have  a  run. 

Shepherd. — That  they  wull,  I'se  warrant  them, — a  rin  through  hut  and  ha',  or  the  auld  ane's 
haun'  maun  hae  forgot  its  cunnin',  and  he  maun  hae  gien  ower  writin'  wi  the  pint  o'  his  dart.— 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 

An  ingenious  work.  Some  of  the  etchings  are  very  ludicrous,  and  furnish  touches  of  strong 
humour,  while  others  excite  a  graver  interest;  but  all  evincing,  in  connexion  with  death,  no 
inconsiderable  knowledge  of  life,  these  efforts  of  the  pencil  and  the  graver  are  illustrated  by  the 
contribution  of  many  popular  writers. —  Times. 

The  power  of  the  great  floorer,  death,  is  manifested  through  every  page  with  considerable  talent 
and  effect ;  and  may,  if  properly  applied,  afford  useful  lessons  to  every  class  of  society.  The 
etchings  might  be  termed  twenty- four  notices  to  quit. — Life  in  London. 


18mo.  (published  at  7s.  6d.)  2s., 

REPORT 

ON  THE 

STATE    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION    IN    PRUSSIA. 

By  M.  VICTOR  COUSIN.    Translated  by  SARAH  AUSTIN. 

We  recommend  its  perusal  to  all  readers,  not  as  an  amusing  book,  but,  what  is  better,  as  a 
book  of  which  almost  every  page,  not  omitting  the  preface,  affords  materials  for  important  and 
useful  reflection. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  No.  15. 

We  now  declare,  that  from  the  first  page  of  his  report  to  the  last,  there  is  not  a  statement  or 
opinion  of  any  moment  in  which  we  do  not  fully  and  cordially  agree.  This  work,  indeed, 
recommends  itself  as  one  of  the  most  unbiassed  wisdom." — Edinburgh  Review,  Part  CXVI. 

His  highly  philosophical  mind,  extensive  knowledge  of  modern  literature,  and  the  profound 
attention  which  he  has  paid  to  the  subject  of  education  in  general,  give  the  greatest  weight  to  the 
opinions  of  M.  Victor  Cousin. — Quarterly  Review,  Part  GUI.  article,  "  Eton  School." 

We  again  recommend  this  volume.  The  public  mind  has  been  for  some  time  tending  towards 
considering  the  propriety  of  National  Education.  There  are  signs  abroad  which  ought  to  stimulate 
thought  into  action. — Spectator. 

The  work  is,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  valuable,  and  must  be  received  as  a  contribution  of  great 
importance  to  the  inquiry  which  is  now  in  progress  on  the  topics  to  which  it  relates. — Atlas. 

Mrs  Austin  merits  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  not  merely  for  the  ability  and  fidelity  with 
which  she  has  executed  her  task,  but  also  for  the  zeal  and  honest  fervour  with  which  she  has 
laboured  to  direct  the  attention  of  her  countrymen  to  their  most  important  interests. — Athenaeum. 

It  is  not  as  a  mere  translatress  that  Mrs  Austin  now  comes  forward ;  she  has  introduced 
M.  Cousin  to  her  readers  by  a  striking  and  able  preface,  containing  some  views  and  reasonings  on 
the  general  question  of  education,  which  appear  to  us  worthy  of  serious  consideration.— Times. 


18;wo.,  cloth,  with  portrait  (published  at  5s.)  2s,  6d, 

SOME    ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 

LIFE    OF    REGINALD    HEBER,    D.D. 

BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 


4  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  (pub.  21.  8s.)  \7s.  6d. 

HORACE  WALPOLE'S  PRIVATE   CORRESPONDENCE 

From  1735  to  1797,  with  West,  Montague,  Conway,  Gray,  Bentley,  Chute,  Strafford  Hervey, 
Ducarel,  Birch,  Ailsbury,  Cole,  Gray,  Brand,  Hume,  Voltaire,  Nichols,  Hannah  More,  Iloscoe, 
and  others. 

The  Letters  of  Horace  Wai  pole  are  master- pieces. — Quarterly  Review. 

Every  Letter  in  this  Collection  is  in  itself  a  fund  of  amusement,  and  as  throwing  a  bright  light 
upon  the  manners  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written,  invaluable John  Bull. 
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This  day  is  published,  the  Second  Edition,  in  2  voh.  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  125. 
A' COURSE  OF  LECTURES 

ON 

DRAMATIC   ART    AND    LITERATURE. 

BY 

AUGUSTUS    WILLIAM    SCHLEGEL. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    ORIGINAL    GERMAN    13  Y    JOHN    IU  ACK. 


Tliis  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit.  It  was  originally  delivered  at 
Vienna  in  the  form  of  Lectures,  and  professed  to  be  a  Review  of  Dramatic 
Literature  in  the  different  countries  where  it  has  successfully  flourished.  It 
has  since  been  carefully  revised,  and  now  comes  before  the  public  with  the 
author's  lust  touches  and  improvements.  *  *  In  conclusion,  we  con 

sider  the  Dramatic  Lectures  every  way  worthy  of  that  individual  whom 
Germany  venerates  as  the  second,  and  whom  Europe  has  classed  among 
the  most  illustrious  of  her  characters. — Quarterly  Jtcview,  No.  23. 

In  this  excellent  treatise  on  the  Dramatic  Art,  Shakspeare  has  found  one 
of  his  ablest  commentators." — LOWNDES. 

A.  W.  SCIILKGKL  has  given  a  course  of  Dramatic  Lectures  at  Vienna, 
which  comprises  everything*  remarkable  that  has  been  composed  for  the 
theatre  from  the  time  of  the  Grecians  to  our  own  days :  it  is  not  a  barren 
nomenclature  of  the  works  of  the  various  -authors;  he  seizes  the  spirit  of 
their  different  sorts  of  literature  with  all  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  We 
are  sensible  that  to  produce  such  consequences  extraordinary  studies  are 
required :  but  learning-  is  not  perceived  in  this  work,  except  by  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Chefs-d'oeuvre  of  composition.  In  a  few  pages 
we  reap  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  a  whole  life ;  every  opinion  formed  by 
the  author,  every  epithet  given  to  the  writers  of  whom  he  speaks,  is  beautiful 
and  just,  concise  and  animated.  lie  has  found  the  art  of  treating  the  finest 
pieces  of  poetry  as  so  many  wonders  of  nature,  and  of  painting  them  in 
lively  colours  which  do  not  injure  the  justness  of  the  outline;  for  we  can 
not  repeat  too  often,  that  imagination,  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  truth, 
brings  it  forward  more  than  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind ;  and  all  those 
who  depend  upon  it  as  an  excuse  for  indefinite  terms  or  exaggerated 
expressions,  are  at  least  as  destitute  of  poetry  as  of  good  sense. 

An  analysis  of  the  principles  on  which  both  tragedy  and  comedy  are 
founded,  is  treated  in  this  course  with  much  depth  of  philosophy;  this 
kind  of  merit  is  often  found  among  German  writers ;  but  Schlegel  has  no 
equal  in  the  art  of  inspiring  his  own  admiration  ;  he  shows  himself  attached 
to  a  simple  taste,  sometimes  bordering  on  rusticity. 

I  was  at  Vienna  when  A.  \V.  Schlegel  gave  his  public  course  of  lec 
tures  ;  I  expected  only  good  sense  and  instruction  where  the  object  was 
merely  to  convey  information  ;  I  was  astonished  to  hear  a  critic  as  elo 
quent  as  an  orator,  and  who,  far  from  falling  upon  defects  which  are  the 
eternal  food  of  mean  and  little  jealousy,  sought  only  the  means  of  reviving 
a  creative  genius. 

MADAME    DE    STAEL'S    GERMANY. 


Printed  by  C.  KEYMLL,  Little  Pultenuy  Street. 
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WORKS     OF     MONTAIGNE, 

EDITED    BY 

WILLIAM     HAZLITT. 


The  PRESENT  EDITION  will  present  the  ONLY  COMPLETE  COLLECTION  of  the 
WORKS  of  MONTAIGNE  that  has  hitherto  appeared  in  an  Enghs 

IT    WILL    CONTAIN  : 

I     A    BIOGRAPHICAL     NOTICE     OF     MONTAIGNE. 
II.     A    BIBLIOGRAPHICAL     NOTICE     OF     HIS     WORKS. 
Ill     THE    ESSAYS    (COTTON'S     TRANSLATION)    WITH    THE    NOTES    OF    ALL    THE    COMMENTATO 

iv.  MONTAIGNE'S  LETTERS. 

V.      THE   JOURNEY    THROUGH    ITALY. 

It  will  be  published  in  Parts  at  Is.  each,  uniform  with  BYRON,  PERCY  RELINKS,  &c. 


„  Essays  of  Montaigne  make,  in  several  respects,  an  epoch  in  literature    They  ar 

,t  appeal,  from  the  porch  and  the  academy,  to  the  haunts  of  busy  and  of  .die  ^  eenth  century  ha 


5t  appeal,  irom  me  jjuii.  -  .,       _,._„  Writer  of  the  sixteentn  century  i 
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"  J^aigne  was  the  M  person  who  ,ed  the  wa,  to  flu.  ,<nd  of  writing  in  the  —  ,  "^  c^U  general 
nay  be  Li*  have  been  the  n,s,  who  had  the  courage  ,0  ,,,  a,  an  author  w  a  h  fe.  a,  a  »..  ,  »  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
he  effect  of  eo»«dou,  .Length,  he  was,  probably,  led  to  do  »  j  the  ,  cMess  ^  [M  s  f<j]. 

book,  and  men.  He  *a,,  in  the  trne,,  sense  a  man  of  "^-1  mmd  ha  t«  ^  "„,,„  „,„  ,„„  thej  «„.  ,„ 
hinuelf,  or  «  the,  re.lly  were,  mstead  of  blmd  y  trust.ng^  to,  °"~y  '^  «;  ho  becllme  _,  tl,e,e  by  merely  daring  u> 
taking  up  his  pen,  he  did  not  set  up  for  a  philosopher,  wit,  orator,  or  _mora  ii.t  ^ou  communicating. 

tell  .I  wiatever  passed  through  hi,  mind,  in  it,  naked  s.mpl.c.ty  and  force  that  he  tho.gJ   J  '  ^ 

He  enquire,  what  human  life  is,  and  ha,  been,  t.  ,h,w  what  ,t  ""Sl-t  to  be     and     "  '  «»''°^°  M      „,  „,,„,  llc 


and  deserves  Pope's  character  of  him,  where  he  professes  to 

«< pour  out  all  as  plain 

As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montaigne." 

Dcdaeosue  with  his  pupil,  whom  he  wishes  to  make  as  great  a  blockhead  as  lumsclf, 
nd,  who  h'aspS  through  llf/with  thought  and  observation,  and  is  willing  to  enable  othe* 


most  charmed  with,  the  author  or  the  man. 


MONTAIGNE'S     WORKS. 

to  pass  through  it  with  pleasure  and  profit.  A  writer  of  this  stamp,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  as  much  tuperior  ..)  a  comraoi 
bookworm  as  a  library  of  real  books  is  superior  to  a  mere  book-case,  painted  and  lettered  on  the  outside  with  the  names  o 
celebrated  works.  As  he  was  the  first  to  attempt  this  new  way  of  writing,  so  the  same 'strong  natural  impulse,  which  promptej 
the  undertaking,  carried  him  to  the  end  of  his  career.  The  same  forre  and  honesty  of  mind  which  urged  him  to  throw  off  thi 
shackles  of  custom  and  prejudice,  would  enable  him  to  complete  his  triumph  over  them.  He  has  left  little  for  his  succcsson 
to  achieve  in  the  way  of  just  and  original  speculation  on  human  life.  Nearly  all  the  thinking  of  the  last  two  centuries,  of  tha 
kind  which  the  French  denominate  morale  observatrice,  is  to  be  found  in  Montaigne's  Essays  ;  there  is  the  germ,  at  lead 
and  generally  much  more.  He  sowed  the  seed,  and  cleared  away  the  rubbish,  even  where  others  have  reaped  the  fruit,  GJ 
cultivated  and  decorated  the  soil  to  a  greater  degree  of  nicety  and  perfection.  There  is  no  one  to  whom  the  old  Latin  adagl 
is  more  applicable  than  to  Montaigne, — "  Pereant  isti  rjtti  ante  nostru  dixeritnt."  There  has  been  no  new  impulse  given  tc 
thought  since  his  time.  Among  the  specimens  of  criticisms  on  authors  he  has  given  us,  are  those  on  Virgil,  Ovid,  anJ 
Jioccacio,  in  the  account  of  books  which  he  thinks  worth  reading*  or  which  he  finds  he  can  read  in  his  old  age,  ajid  which  mM 
be  reckoned  among  the  few  criticisms  which  are  worth  reading  at  any  age.— HtiZAtt'x  Comic  Writers. 

Of  those  books  to  which  we  have  recourse  for  pleasure  or  recreation,  we  have  a  particular  fancy  for  a  gossipping  book—  | 
collection  of  choice  morcunux  and  short  dissertations,  in  which  an  author  gives  us  the  cream  of  a  diversity  of  subjects,  withoaj 
calling  upon  us  for  any  rigid  attention,  or  nice  examination  of  his  arguments.  A  kind  which  resembles  the  very  bed 
conversation,  but  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  artificially  dressed  up,  and  more  elegantly  turned. 

We  feel  no  sympathy  with  the  works  of  those  authors  who  would  do  every  thing  by  the  square  and  compass ;  who  would 
rudely  snap  the  springs  of  feeling,  and  torture  us  unto  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  is  the  author  who  gives  uttciance  to  tlu 
promptings  of  the  heart —  who  mingles  human  feelings  with  all  his  knowledge,  that  lays  hold  of  our  affection  —and  whom,  nbovi 
all,  we  lo\c  and  venerate, — and  such  a  one  is  Montaigne. 

The  chief  subject  of  Montaigne's  reflections  and  writings  is"  the  philosophy  of  life.  How  to  live  well  and  die  well  will 
him 

"  Is  the  prime  wisdom  ;  what  is  more  is  fume, 
Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence." 

To  achieve  this  he  studied  himself  deeply  and  accurately  :  he  dissected  and  anatomized  his  feelings,  his  fears,  and  hit 
I'.jpcs,  nay,  the  slightest  motions  of  his  soul,  with  the  coolness  and  unconcern  of  an  operating  surgeon.  He  lets  us  into  tlu 
innermost  thoughts  of  his  heart ;  he  spreads  out  before  us,  as  in  a  picture,  every  shade  and  gradation  of  feeling.  Not  I 
phantasma  flitted  across  his  mind  that  he  did  not  put  down,  and,  having  contemplated  its  strangeness  or  absurdity,  h< 
placed  it  to  the  credit  or  debit  side  of  his  account.  "  He  nothing  extenuates,  nor  sets  down  aught  in  malice."  He  is  th< 
most  warm  and  candid  of  fricnde— the  most  open  of  enemies— if  indeed,  he  ever  admitted  into  his  heart  any  feeling  whicJ 
amounted  to  personal  hostility.  The  consequence  is  that  nobody  can  read  his  works  without  becoming  his  intimate  and 
approved  good  friend  — his  most  familiar  acquaintance. 

Montaigne  has  been  censured  for  his  numerous  quotations  from  classical  authors,  but,  we  think  without  sufficient  reason 
It  is  true  that,  were  a  writer  to  give  us  a  whole  chapter  of  them  from  his  common-place-book,  they  would  be  sufficiently  dul 
and  flat,  and,  like  dried  flowers,  would  lose  nearly  all  their  fragrance,  although  they  might  retain,  in  some  measure,  thei: 
form  and  colour.  But  where  quotations  from  the  poets  are  made,  as  they  generally  are  by  Montaigne,  for  the  sake  of  illustnt 
tion,  and  arc,  at  once,  elegant  and  appropriate,  they  contribute  both  to  the  spirit  and  grace  of  composition. 

Nothing  but  the  Essays  themselves  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  their  unrestrained  vivacity,  energy  and  fancy,  of  theii 
boldness  and  attractive  simplicity.  He  says  rightly  that  it  is  the  only  book  in  the  world  of  its  kind.  All  the  world,  however 
may  know  his  book  in  him,  and  him  in  his  book — The  character  of  each  is  the  same.  The  little  vanities  and  oddities  disclose! 
by  Montaigne,  are,  however,  accompanied  by  too  many  amiable  qualities  to  excite  anything  of  ill-feeling.  The  president 
Uouhies  says  of  him,  "  It  is  true  that  he  sometimes  avows  his  defects  ;  but,  if  we  pay  attention  to  them,  we  shall  find  the) 
are  only  those  which  philosophers,  or  people  of  fashion,  are  not  ashamed  to  assume,  or  imperfections  which  turn  upon  indif 
ferent  things."  Montaigne  had  a  natural  and  invincible  repugnance  to  falsehood  j  and,  as  he  assures  us  that  he  has  paintcc 
himself  as  he  was,  whole  and  entire,  it  is  fair  to  consider  that  he  had  no  great  vices  to  confess.  In  fact,  his  whole  studj 
was  to  be  careless,  easy,  and  contented,  and  he  made  haste  to  seize  pleasure,  lest  it  should  take  wing  and  fly. 

Montaigne  wrote  without  system  and  without  classification, — rambling  from  one  subject  to  another,  without  order  01 
connection,  like  the  bee,  which  now  hardly  settles  upon  one  flower,  and  anon  takes  deeper  draughts  of  another,  as  its  tasU 
or  humour  sways  it. 

These  aberrations  are  rather  the  result  of  design  than  accident ;  and,  it  is  true,  give  a  conversational  ease,  a  reality  am 
grace  to  his  Essays,  which  engages  the  interest  of  the  reader  too  deeply  in  the  feelings  of  the  author  to  allow  him  to  thinl 
any  thing  but  that  he  is  the  most  agreeable  and  original  writer  in  the  world. 

\Ve  have  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  this  article,  the  translation  of  Charles  Cotton,  the  poet  who  was  peculiarly  fitted  foi 
the  task.  He  has  rendered  the  original  'so  far  as  it  could  be  rendered  in  a  foreign  idiom)  \\ith  fidelity  and  success ;  am 
has  imitated  the  quaintness,  liveliness  and  simplicity  of  the  author's  style,  with  great  felicity  and  effect.  —  Retrospect^ 
Renew,  vol.  2. 

No  language  possesses  a  more  delightful  essayist  than  Montaigne  ;  and  we  admire  him,  not  so  much  for  depth  of  thought 
as  for  a  charm  which  he  has  spread  over  all  his  writings,  even  by  his  very  defects.  Full  of  himself,  his  vanity  is  not  onlj 
excused,  but  even  becomes  seductive :  and  one  reads  him  as  one  listens  to  the  confidence  of  a  friend,  whose  egotism  is  a  proo 
of  his  sincerity,  and  whose  frankness  flatters. 

As  Machiavel  was  the  first  who  discussed  grave  questions  in  a  vulgar  tongue,  and  created  a  philosophy  of  history,  M 
Montaigne  was  the  first  conspicious  writer,  who,  in  a  modern  language,  philosophised  on  the  common  concerns  of  man,  and 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  private  reflection  and  conversation. 

The  degree  which  nature  claims  in  the  diversity  of  talent,  the  efficacy  of  education,  the  va'.ue  of  the  learned  languages 
the  usages  of  society,  the  passions  that  actuate  private  life,  the  singular  customs  of  different  nations,  are  the  subjects  chiefh 
handled  in  his  Essays.  In  the  period  from  Socrates  to  Pmtrach,  such  questions  had  been  well  treated  before.  But  Montaipnt 
was  evidently  the  founder  of  popular  philosophy  in  modern  times. — Edinburgh  Review. 
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Lately  published,  royal  Svo.  bound  in  cloth,  price  Ss.  Qd., 
RELIQUES     OF    ANCIENT     ENGLISH     POETRY: 

ting  of  Old  Ballads,  Songs,  and  other  Pieces,  illustrative  of  the  Usage,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  English  People. 

BY  THOMAS  PERCY,  BISHOP  OF  DROMORE,  &c. 

his  excellent  and  highly  interesting  reprint  of  Percy  forms  a  handsome  volume,  containing  an  amount  of  type  that  is 
y  distributed  through  half- a  dozen.  The  celebrated  "  Hermit  of  Warkworth  "  is  appended,  for  the  first  time,  to  this 
don,  and  the  whole  forms  a  volume  whose  PRICE  and  poetical  character  should  command  for  it  a  place  in  every  library. 
v  Monthly  Mag. 

iut,  above  all,  I  then  first  became  acquainted  with  Bishop  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry.  The  first  time  I  could 
3  together  a  few  shillings,  I  bought  unto  myself  a  copy  of  these  beloved  volumes :  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  read  a  book  half 
jquently,  or  with  half  the  enthusiasm.— Sir  Walter  Scott's  Autobiography. 

Also,  uniform  with  the  above,  price  135., 
PLAYS     OF      PHILIP      MASSINCER; 

Vith  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  an  Introduction  by  WILLIAM  GIFFORD.     Third  Edition,  with  a  new  Preface. 

This  elegant  and  correct  reprint  of  Massinger,  from  the  text  of  Gifford,  with  his  notes,  and  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Ireland— 
s  new  edition  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  old  dramatists  —  merits  our  highest  recommendation.  It  is  elegantly  printed, 
d,  in  all  other  respects,  fitted  to  adorn  the  first  libraries  of  the  land. — New  Monthly  Mag. 

This  re-publication  of  Massinger,  in  a  convenient  form,  good  type,  and  at  the  exceeding  low  price  of  13s.,  is  a  most  timely 

esent  to  the  public. But  he  was  a  poet  —  the  last  of  that  glorious  band,  the  pride  of  England  —  called  '  old  dramatists  ;"' 

d  this  Edition  gives  us  Gilford's  Notes  and  Introduction,  and  Dr.  Ireland's  Criticisms,  and  Dr.  Ferriar's  Essay  on  his 
itings, — these  make  this  edition  more  valuable  than  Mr.  Moxon's. — Westminster  Review. 

Second  Edition,  Two  Volumes,  Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  12s., 

SCHLECEL'S   LECTURES  ON    DRAMATIC  ART  AND   LITERATURE; 

Translated  from  the  original  German  by  JOHN  BLACK,  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
This  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit.— Quarterly  Review. 

The  present  work  contains  a  critical  and  historical  account  of  the  ancient  and  modern  drama— the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 

nch,  German,  Spanish,  and  English.     The  view  which  the  author  has  taken  of  the  standard  productions,  whether  tragic 

comic,  is  ingenious  and  just,  and  his  reasonings  on  the  principles  of  taste  are  as  satisfactory  as  they  are  profound.     The 

ute  and  sensible  remarks  —  the  high  tone  of  morality  —  are  very  admirable  and  exemplary  ;   and  we  refer  those  who  desire 

elevate  their  understandings  to  a  guide  so  learned  and  philosophical  as  the  author  of  these  volumes. — Edinburgh  Review. 

Second  Edition,  with  Portrait,  Svo.  cloth  (published  at  10s.)  reduced  to  5s.  Qd., 
THE    SPEECHES    OF    CHARLES    PHILLIPS,    ESQ., 

livered  at  the  Bar,  and  on  various  public  occasions,  in  Ireland  and  England,  edited  by  himself. 

f.  B.  More  than  100,000  of  these  Speeches  have  been  sold,  separately ;  and,  when  collected,  a  very  large  edition  was  sold 

i  few  months  ;  and  of  the  present  edition  only  a  few  copies  remain  unsold. 

Second  Edition,  ivith  Portrait,  Svo.  cloth  (published  at  105.  6d.)  reduced  to  4s.  Qd., 
ECOLLECTIONS    OF    CURRAN    AND    SOME    OF    HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES. 

BY    CHARLES    PHILLIPS,    BARRISTER- AT- LAW. 

Jills  is  certainlv  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of  biography  ever  produced.  Nothing  can  be  more  lively  and 
turesque  than  its  representation  of  the  famous  originals.  No  library  should  be  without  it. — Lord  Brougham's  Statesman, 
1.  ii.,  page  191 -2. 

Two  Vols.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth  (published  at  12s.)  reduced  to  4s.  Gd., 
THE      WORKS    OF      CHARLES      LAMB, 

The  first  volume  contains  the  poetry,  the  tragedy,  the  tale  of  Rosamund  Gray,  and  a  very  interesting  paper  upon  Christ's 
spital.  In  the  second  volume  are  the  essays,  the  letters,  under  assumed  signatures,  and  the  farce.  The  essays  upon 
akspeare  and  the  contemporary  dramatists  evince  a  fine  taste  and  a  deep  reading  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  England  ; 
;y  altogether  justify  the  previous  eulogium  of  his  admirers. — Literary  Gazette. 

Foolscap  Svo.,  cloth,  (published  at  6s.)  reduced  to  2s., 
CRITICISMS     ON      THE      BAR: 

eluding  Strictures  on  the  Principal  Counsel  practising  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Chancery,  and 
Kchequer,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Decline  of  Eloquence  at  the  English  Bar, 

BY  J.   PAYNE  COLLIER,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

Tivo  vols.  post  Svo.  (published  at  18s.)  reduced  to  9s.,  cloth, 
THE     INDICATOR     AND     THE     COMPANION; 

OR  MISCELLANIES  FOR  THE  FIELD  AND  THE  FIRE  SIDE. 
BY    LEIGH    HUNT. 

Very  few  copies  remain  unsold  of  these  delightful  volumes. 

A  most  agreeable  Miscellany,  which,  from  its  fancy,  whim,    liveliness,    and   humour,  will  remind   the   reader  of  the  best 
Essays  of  Steele,  Addison,  and  Bonnel  Thornton.  — Times. 

Post  Svo.  (published  at  8s.  GcZ.)  reduced  to  2s.  6d., 

ESSAYS  AND  SKETCHES  OF  CHARACTER. 

BY    THE    LATE    RICHARD    AYTON,    ESQ. 

Interesting  and  delightful  Essays,  which,  by  their  force  of  truth  and  vivid  illustration,  forcibly  remind  us  of  Hazlitt ;  and 
oy  their  quiet,  ticklish,  and  temeritous,  humour  of  Lamb.— Monthly  Review. 

Post  8uo.  (published  at  8s.  6d.}  reduced  to  3s. 

EXPOSITION   OF  THE   FALSE   MEDIUM   AND   BARRIERS   EXCLUDING 
MEN   OF  GENIUS   FROM   THE    PUBLIC. 

By  R.  H.  HORNE,  author  of  "  Gregory  the  Seventh  ;"     "  Cosmo  de  Medici ;"    "  Death  of  Marlowe,"  &c.  &c. 
A  work  of  no  ordinary  stamp.     It  contains  scarcely  a  page  in  which  matter  deserving  weighty  consideration  does  not  force 
itielf  upon  attention.— Court  Journal. 

It  teems  with  new  and  curious  literary  anecdotes. — Edinburgh  Observer. 

8wo.,  lately  published,  430  pages,  gilt,  cloth  (published  at  12s.)  reduced  to  4s.  Gd., 

NIMROD'S   NORTHERN   TOUR; 

Descriptive  of  the  Principal  Hunts  in  Scotland  and  the  North   of   England,  with  the  Table  Talk  of  Distinguished  Sporting 
Characters,  Anecdotes  of  Masters  of  Hounds,  Crack  Riders,  &c.  &c. 


QUARTO  SIZK,   1*.  Grf.,  UUTAVU,    Is. 

H  A  Z  L  I  T  T  '  S      WORKS. 

NEW    AND    UNIFORM    SERIES;    EDITED    BY    HIS    SON. 

in  April  will  be  puldished,  in  Foolscap  Qvo.  third  Edition,  ivltli  additions,  price  6s. 
LECTURES     ON     THE     ENGLISH      POETS. 


ALSO   LATKLY     PUBLISHED, 
I. 

LECTURES     ON     THE    COMIC    WRITERS. 

Till  HI)    K1HTIOX. 

WITH     AUDITIONS     FROM     THE     AUTHOR'S     OWN     COPV. 

Hazlilt's  relish  for  wit  and  humour,  and  his  acute  perception  of  tin-  <-iiti>.il  value  of  tin-  good  things  he  enjoyed,  give 
to  these  discourse*  a  racinesg  and  gusto.-  It  is  like  reading  our  f.ivoiuite  authors  over  a«ain,  in  company  with  one  who  "not 
only  laughs  with  us,  but  points  out  the  felicitous  thought*  that  please.  He  was  a  line  critic  and  always  writes  from  the  im 
pulse  of'  thought;  and,  brilliant  as  is  his  style,  he  never,  like  too  many  of  0111  wonid-be  brilliants,  sacrifice*  sense  to  sound." 
—  Spectator. 

"  The  volume,  in  its  present  compact  form,  should  command  many  thousand  readers.  It  \\illentertain  them  all."  —  Examiner 

II. 

LECTURES    ON    THE    LITERATURE    OF    THE    ACE    OF    ELIZABETH. 

THIRD    EDITION. 

A  volume  of  nervous  and  eloquent  criticism  of  the  old  Kii^lMi  dramatic  and  other  writers.  The  acute  discrimination  o 
the  critic,  and  the  flowing  fervour  of  his  style,  carry  the  readrr  alonu  wuli  him.-  *-;»'i-lntrir. 

Hii   intense    admiration  of   intellectual  beauty  seem  alwa\-  to  sharpen  his  critir.il  faculties."—  Edinburgh  Ro-ieir. 

III. 

CHARACTERS     OF     SHAKSPEARE'S     PLAYS. 

Till  III)      EDITION. 

This  is  a  very  pleasinu  book,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  a  hook  of  considerable  originality  and  pr-.iius.  What  vci 
chiefly  look  for  in  such  a  work  is  a  fine  sense  of  the  beauties  of  the  Author,  and  an  eloquent  exposition  of  them  —  and  nl 
this  and  more  may  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us.  —  Kdinfiiir^h  Jtcrirw. 

We  rejoice  to  see  this  cheap  reprint  of  a  most  valuable  work,  brimful  of  originality,  meaning,  and  sentiment;  the  bes 
commentary  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  greatest  of  our  poets.  —  Metropolitan  Magazine. 

IV. 
SKETCHES      AND      ESSAYS 

NOW     FIRST    (  Ul.I.Ki  TKI). 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  one  of  his  previous  volumes  surpasses  it    in   the  varied  excellence  of  its  content 
whether  we  regard  Uie  philosophical  subtlety  of  their  spirit  of  observation,  the  fearless  force  of  their  satire,  the  iinri  vallei 

critical   acumen  of  their    literary  discussions,  the   felicitous  tr:ith  of  their    pictures  of    society,  or    the  power,  the  purity,  am 

the  brilliancy  of  their  stvle.  —  Court  Journal. 

V. 
ESSAYS      ON     THE     PRINCIPLES    OF    HUMAN     ACTION, 


THEORIES   OF   HARTLEY   AND   OTHERS; 

and  now  first  published,  on 

ABSTRACT     IDEAS. 

price  4>\  Gd. 

A  work  full  of  original  remarks,  and  worthy  a  diligent  perusal.— Sir  K.  L.  liulwer. 
It  is  a  work  of  great  ability. — Sir  James  Macintosh. 

CHARACTERISTICS: 

IN    Till:    MANNER    OF    ROOHEFOUCAULX'.S    MAXIMS. 

Second  Edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  R.  H.  HORNE,  Author  of "  Cosmo  de  Medici."  price  3s. 
Here  we  have  "  in  the  rough"  all  the  author's  well-known  theories  of  human  character  and  action,  as  well  as  his  happies 
principles    of  criticism    and    poetry  ; — truly    admirable,    profoundly    reasoned,    and    well    expressed.     We  commend    then 
a  general  perusal. — Examiner. 

-  OCTAVO  EDITIONS.  - 
K   A  Z   L   I  T  T  *  S      LITERARY      REMAINS, 

WITH  LIFE  BY  HIS  SON,  &c.,   2  vuls.  (pub.  28*.)  price  15$. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  collection  of  Essays,  literary,  political,  and  philosophical.  Valuing,  as  we  do,  the  stern  fidelit 
with  which  Ha/litt  adheres  to  his  subject,  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  these  searching  paper*  rescued  i'n»n  tbe  obscurity  c 
magazinrs  and  reviews.  There  are  some  interesting  letters  from  Hazlitt  ;  we  only  grieve  that  these  letti-rs  are  so  few  i 
number,  as  they  breathe  the  true  feeling  of  the  enthusiastic  critic.— AthencFiim. 

II  AZLITT'S   POLITICAL  ESSAYS,  with  Sketches  of  Public  Characters,  &c.  (pub.  M*-.)  price  6s.  6a 
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HAZLITT'S      WORKS. 

NEW    AND    UNIFORM    SERIES;    EDITED    BY    HIS    SON. 


Early  in  April  will  be  puJilishcd,  in  Foolscap  Svo.  third  Edition,  with  additions,  price  6s. 
LECTURES     ON     THE     ENGLISH      POETS. 


ALSO  LATELY    Pl'DLI-SHEI), 
I. 

LECTURES     ON     THE    COMIC    WRITERS. 

THIRD    KmTION. 

WITH     ADDITIONS     FROM     THK     AUTHOR'S     OWN     COPV. 

Hazlitt's  relish  for  wit  and  humour,  and  his  acute  perception  of  (he  critical  value  of  the  good  tilings  he  enjoyed,  gi 
to  these  discourses  a  raciness  and  gusto.-  It  is  like  reading  our  l.ivoiuite  iiutliors  over  again,  in  company  with  one  who  "r 
only  laughs  with  us,  but  points  out  the  felicitous  thoughts  that  please.  He  was  a  line  critic  and  always  writes  from  the  i 
pulse  of  thought;  and,  brilliant  as  is  his  style,  he  never,  like  too  many  of  our  \\ouid-be  brilliants,  sacrifices  sense  to  sound 
—  Spectator. 

"  The  volume,  in  its  present  compact  form,  should  command  many  thousand  reader?.  It  \\ill  entertain  them  all."  —  Examini 

II. 

LECTURES    ON    THE    LITERATURE    OF    THE    ACE    OF    ELIZABETH 

THIRD    KDITION. 

A  volume  of  nervous  and    eloquent    criticism  of  the  old    Knsjli-h  dramatic  am 
the  critic,  and  the  flowing  fervour  of  his  style,  carry  the  reader  along  with  hiin.- 

Ilii   intense    admiration  of   intellectual  beauty  seem  al\va\<  to  >hai  |>en  hi."  critir.tl  faculties.  "  —  Edinburgh  Rcrieir. 

III. 

CHARACTERS     OF     SHAKSPEARE'S     PLAYS. 

THIRD      KDITION. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  hook,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  a  hook  of  considerable  oricinality  and  pr-nius.  What 
chiefly  look  for  in  such  a  work  is  a  fine  sense  of  the  beauties  of  the  Author,  and  an  eloquent  exposition  of  them  —  and 
this  and  more  may  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us.  —  Edinburgh  llrriric. 

We  rejoice  to  see  this  cheap  reprint  of  a  most  valuable  work,  brimful  of  originality,  moaning,  and  sentiment  ;  the  b' 
commentary  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  greatest  of  our  potts.—  Metropolitan  Magazine. 

IV. 
SKETCHES      AND      ESSAYS 

NO\V    FIRST    (  OI.I.Ki  TKI). 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  faying  that  no  one  of  his  previous  volumes  surpasses  it  in  the  varied  excellence  of  its  route 
-  whether  we  regard  Hie  philosophical  subtlety  of  their  spirit  of  observation,  the  fearless  force  of  their  satire,  the  unrival 
critical  acumen  of  their  literary  discussions,  the  felicitous  truth  of  their  pictures  of  society,  or  the  power,  the  purity,  a 
the  brilliancy  of  their  style.  —  Court  Journal. 

ESSAYS      ON    THE     PRINCIPLES    OF    HUMAN    ACTION, 


THEORIES   OF   HARTLEY   AND   OTHERS; 

and  now  first  published,  on 

ABSTRACT     IDEAS. 

price  4x.  (\d. 

A  work  full  of  original  remarks,  and  worthy  a  diligent  perusal. — Sir  E.  L.  liulwer. 
It  is  a  work  of  great  ability. — Sir  James  Macintosh. 
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IN    THE    MANNER    OF    ROOHKKOUCACLT'S    MAXIMS. 

Second  Edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  R.  II.  HORNE,  Author  of"  Cosmo  de  Medici."  price  3s. 
Here  we  have  "in  the  rough"  all  the  author's  well  known  theories  of  human  character  and  action,  as  well  as  his  happi 
principles    of  criticism    and    poetry  ; — truly    admirable,    profoundly    reasoned,    and    well    expressed.     We  commend    th' 
a  general  perusal. — Examiner. 

-  OCTAVO  EDITIONS.  - 
KAZLITT'S      LITERARY      REMAINS, 

WITH  LIFE  BY  HIS  SON,  &c.,   2  vuls.  (pub.  28*.)  price  15*. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  collection  of  Essays,  literary,  political,  and  philosophical.  Valuing,  ;is  '.ve  do,  the  stern  fide 
with  which  Hazlitt  adheres  to  his  subject,  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  these  searching  papers  rescued  from  tbe  obscuritj 
magazines  and  reviews.  There  are  some  interesting  letters  from  Hazlict  ;  we  only  grieve  lhat  these  leiters  are  so  few 
number,  as  they  breathe  the  true  feeling  of  the  enthusiastic  critic. — Athfncrum. 
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